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PREFACE. 


Thb  Publishers  of  the  present  Work,  when  they  had  completed  the  English 
Translation  of  Maltb-Brun*8  Geography,  in  nine  volumes  octavo,  were  re- 
peatedly urged  to  publish  an  abridgment  of  it  in  one  volume.  With  this  view 
thej  engaged  the  services  of  several  writers,  whose  talents  and  studies  peculiarly 
fitted  tbem  for  the  departments  respectively  allotted  them ;  while  the  whole  Work 
«^,  at  the  «ame  time,  placed  under  the  care  of  a  gentleman  well  qualified  to 
uodertake  the  general  superintendence. 

Before,  however,  much  progress  had  been  made  in  preparing  the  materials 
f<vthe  press,  it  was  discovered  that  a  mere  abridgment  of  Malte-Brun  would  be 
^  unsatisfactory ;  and  the  attention  of  the  Editor  having  been  directed  to  the 
Kcond  edition  of  the  **  Abr^  de  Geograplue  par  A.  Balbi,**  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  perspicuous  and  systematic  arrangement  of  that  book  offered  a  better 
plan  for  the  construction  of  the  present  volume.  It  has  accordingly  been  adopted 
ts  the  basis  of  this  Work ;  which,  however,  is  not  so  much  an  abridgment  of  the 
labours  of  these  two  celebrated  Geographers,  as  an  entirely  new  compilation, 
tlve  Editor  having  preferred  the  information  communicated  by  later  and  more 
correct  writers,  to  that  which  was  accessible  at  the  time  when  the  large  work 
of  Malte>Brun  was^published. 

Of  the  following  Work,  Chapter  I.  of  the  Introduction  was  originally  written 
^  M.  Larekaudisbe,  Editor  of  the  French  Abridgment  of  Malte-Brun,  and 
^  translated  by  Robert  Hamilton,  M.  D..  with  conaderable  modifications 
>nd  additions.  Chapters  U.  III.  and  IV.  are  also  translations  from  the  work  of 
Malte-Brun,  with  similar  modifications  and  additions:  Chapter  II.,  by  Thomas 
Oallowat,  Esq. ;  Chapter  III.,  by  J.  P.  Nichol,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Astro- 
i>omv  in  the  University  of  Glasgow ;  and  Chapter  IV.,  by  John  H.  Balfour, 
M.D.^  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  same  University.  Section  4  of  Chapter  IV., 
ted  Sections  1, 2, 3,  of  Chapter  V.,  were  contributed  by  Mr.  James  Laurie,  and 
^on  4  of  Chapter  V.  by  Mr.  Hugh  Smith,  being  founded  principally  on  the 
^  of  the  Abr^6  of  Balbi.  For  the  Geological  Sections  of  England,  Scot- 
M,  and  France,  the  Editor  is  chiefly  indebted  to  Alexander  Rose,  Esq.,  of 
Queen's  College,  Edinburgh.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  was  written  by  Mr 
husa  Laurie,  who  has  also  performed  the  duty  of  general  Editor. 

The  object  kept  in  view  throughout  has  been  to  produce  a  Work  on  Geo- 
graphy which  would  be  generally  useful.  The  Contributors  conceived  it  to  be  no 
|iirt  of  their  business  as  Geographers  to  give  minute  descriptions  and  long  classi* 
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fied  lists  of  the  various  objects  of  Natural  History.  All  that  they  deemed  r 
necessary  to  do  in  this  respect,  was  to  give  those  general  views  of  Natural  Scieno 
connected  with  Geogpraphy  which  will  be  found  in  the  Introduction ;  while,  ii 
the  body  of  the  work,  they  have  confined  themselves,  with  very  few  exceptions,  U 
short  notices  of  such  objects  of  Natural  Hbtory  as  are  conducive  to  the  subsist 
ence  and  the  comfort  of  man,  or  to  the  promotion  of  national  industry  and  tb 
useful  arts^  objects,  in  short,  the  nature  of  which  all  can  understand  and  appre 
ciate.  As  a  book  of  reference,  its  value  will  be  understood  at  once  from  the 
simple  fact,  that  the  Index  contains  a  much  larger  number  of  names  than  b  U 
be  found  in  any  Englbh  Gazetteer. 

The  sources  from  which  the  Work  has  been  compiled  are  generally  indicate< 
in  their  proper  places  throughout  the  volume.  The  writers  have  stated  nothing 
but  on  what  they  conceived  to  be  good  authority,  though  in  many  cases  they  hav< 
found  the  authorities  so  perplexingly  at  variance  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficul' 
to  determine  which  ought  to  be  followed. 

They  have  not  allowed  themselves  to  indulge  in  those  moral,  economical,  and 
political  speculations,  with  which  some  Geographers  largely  intersperse  theii 
works,  conceiving  that  the  space  necessary  for  these  may  be  much  better  em- 
ployed  in  the  statement  of  facts,  from  which  the  readers  may  draw  inferences  foi 
themselves.  They  have  confined  themselves  to  such  subjects  as  they  considerec 
within  their  legitimate  province,  and  such  as  are  calculated  to  be  useful  to  thi 
great  bulk  of  the  reading  Public.  With  this  view,  particular  attention  has  beei 
directed  to  the  Sections  embracing  the  British  Islands,  and  the  principal  Britisl 
Colonial  Possessions,  which,  in  addition  to  the  strictly  Geogpraphical  details,  wil 
be  found  to  contain  a  larger  amount  of  statistical  information  connected  with  theii 
natural  productions,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  than  has  yet  appeared  in  anj 
Work  of  the  same  tixe.  To  fiunlitate  the  conversion  of  Foreign  Weights  anc 
Meatores  into  the  Britiah  standard,  part  of  an  able  article  on  that  subject,  fron 
the  Seventh  Edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  has  been  prefixed  to  the 
Work. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  procure  the  latest  and  most  correct  accounts  oi 
the  varions  countries  of  the  world.  The  most  recent  books  of  travels  have  beet 
consulted,  and  dae  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Rovai 
Geographical  Society  of  London— the  most  valuable  contributions  which  moden 
research  has  made  to  Geographical  Science.  In  short*  the  Editor  flatters  himself 
thai  in  req[iect  of  accuracy  and  extent  of  information,  the  present  Work  will  bf 
Ibondf  at  die  least,  not  inferior  to  any  similar  publication. 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 
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GiEAT  BUT&IH — The  following  U  a  Ubukr  view  of  the  Wdghti  and  Meuum 
acronliug  to  the  preaent  atBte  of  the  law,  througfaout  tfae  Briliih  empire.  In  tonta 
of  ihe  Colonies,  bowerer,  and  particularly  in  India,  »  variety  of  other  weighta  and 
measures  are  still  in  use,  which  will  be  found  under  tbeir  proper  head*.  It  is  only 
neciissarf  to  ohserve,  that  all  the  quantiliea  in  the  same  horUoutal  line  of  the  saow 
table  are  equal  to  each  other. 
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In  these  two  weights  the  grain,  the  ounce,  and  pound  are  the  same.  The  tra/  ia 
used  for  the  precious  metals  and  for  jewels,  as  also  in  trying  the  strength  of  spirituous 
liquors,  and  for  comparing  different  weights  with  each  othrr.  Four  grains  troy  make 
I  nrat.  But  this  term  when  applied  to  gold  denotes  its  degree  of  fineness.  Thus, 
the  weight  of  any  quantity  or  compound  of  that  metal  being  supposed  to  be  divided 
into  24  equal  parts,  if  the  mass  be  pure  gold,  it  is  said  to  be  24  carat*  fine.  If  it 
ronMit  of  '23  parts  of  pure  gold  and  1  of  alloy,  it  is  said  to  be  23  carats  fine,  and  *o 
on.  Diamond*  and  pearls  are  al*o  weighed  by  carats  of  4  grains,  but  5  diamond 
^ns  are  only  equal  to  4  troy  grains.  This  sort  of  weight  is  not  very  different  all 
over  the  globe.  There  are  150  diamond  carats  in  the  troy  ounce.  Apotbecariea' 
weight  ii  chiefly  used  for  medical  prescriptions;  hut  drug*  are  mostly  bought  and 
■uld,  especially  in  wholesale,  by  avoirdupms  weight. 

AVOIRDUPOIS  OR  COXHEBCUL  WEIGHT. 
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The  above  lb.  of  7000  troy  gruns  was  formerly  subdivided  into  7060  avoirdupois 
puns,  10  of  which  made  a  scruple,  30  a  dram,  and  480  an  ounce.  The  troy  pound 
i>  leu  than  the  avoirdupois  in  the  proportion  of  144  to  175,  or  oF  14  to  17  nearly  ( 
but  the  troy  ounce  is  greater  than  the  avoirdupois  in  the  proportion  of  102  lo  175, 
D[  of  79  to  72  nearly. 
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Three  inches  make  a  palm,  4  inche*  a  hand,  5  feet  a  pace,  and  6  feet  a  ftlhom.    In 
dot h  measure,  2^incheii=l  nail,  4  nail*  =  I  quarter,  and  4  quarters  =  1  yard. 
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In  tha  luperfidkl  meuurement  of  itone,  bricic,  or  slate  work,  36  tqiure  jirdi  are 

termed  ■  rood,  and  IDO  iquve  feet  of  flooring  a  square.    There  are  1728  cubic  incbet 

in  tbe  cubic  loot,  and  27  culric  tett  in  tbe  cubic  jud  i  40  cubic  feet  of  rougb,  or  SO 

of  hewn  timber,  make  a  loul  or  ton.     A  cubic  yard  of  earth  ii  called  ■  load. 
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Tbit  nwanire  came  first  into  operation  lit  January  1S26,  but  has  only  been  com- 
polsory  u  the  sole  legal  meaiur«  of  capacity  unce  1st  January  1636.  Tbe  peck, 
buibel,  coomb,  and  quarter  are  dry  meaiarei  only. 

PoBiiQN In  the  fbUowing  general  comparison  of  the  prindpal  foreign  wei^ts 

and  measurei  with  the  British,  initeid  of  the  term  impirial,  which  alone  must  be 
nearly  unintelligibletoforeigners,  uid  indeed  has  become  next  to  superfluous  after CTcry 
other  standard  has  ceased  to  be  legal  in  this  country,  we  shall  use  the  term  British 
to  denote  such  of  the  atandards  as  are  uniform,  and  troy  aud  avoirdupoii  to  express 
the  two  different  kinds  of  weight  respectively. 

Algien Since  tbe  French  conquest,  the  metrical  system  and  tystime  mutl  of 

France  are  generally  used  b^  European  merchants.  The  metalU  of  oil  =  37'375  lbs. 
avoirdupois;  and  lUO  rotob  =  119  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  metical=73  troy  grains. 
The  Turkish  pic  used  for  cloth  =  24'5  British  inches;  but  the  Hoorith  pic  is  only 
three  fourths  as  long ;  and  16  tarries  =  1  cafBse  =  8-75  British  hush  els. 

Arabia. — The  weighta  and  measures  of  Egypt  are  much  used  where  the  sway  of 
Hehemet  All  has  exteoded.  Besidea  these,  300  rattlea  =  100  maunda  =  10  &aiils=l 
bahar_223'51b«.  avoird. 

Argentine  Republic.  —  Same  »  in  Spain. 

Atatria — Of  the  weights,  32  loths  =  1 6  oi.  =  4  quarters  =  I  commercial  lb. ;  and  100 
lbs.  si  centner=  12356  lbs.  avoird.  Also  20  lbs.  =  1  stone.  Tbe  Vienna  mark  of 
4S33  grains  troy  is  used  for  gold  and  diver.  Five  luch  marks  make  nearly  6  marks 
of  Cologne.  Of  Vienna  measures,  6  feet  make  one  klafter  or  &thom=6-23  Brit,  feet; 
I  eU  =  30'6  Brit  inches;  4O00  klBaeni  =  l  posting  niile  =  4'71  Brit,  miles;  and  the 
jodi  =  668»  Brit.  «q.  yds.  Also  70  kopfen  =  40  maB.es  =  4  viertels  =  1 12-46  Brit.  gall. 
Of  wine,  32  eimerasl  fuder  i  and  30  eimers  =  l  dreyling.  Eight  acbtels  of  corn= 
4  viertels  =  I  metzen  r  1-69  Brit  bushel,  and  30  metzen  make  1  muth.  At  Trieste, 
the  woollen  ell  =  26-6  Brit,  inches ;  the  lilk  ell  =  25-22  Brit,  inches ;  tbe  eimer  or  orna 
of  wine  =12-45  Brit  gaUons;  the  barile=  144-5  Brit  g»ll.  The  oma  of  oU=  U-17 
Brit,  gall.;  and  the  stajo  of  corn  =  2-272  Brit  busheli.  But  sometimes  the  weights 
■nd  measures  of  Venice  are  used  here. 

Iu||Ub  and  official  matters,  tbe  decimal  system  of  France  waa  in  effect  adopted, 
tt^^^jfar  ft  difireot  nomendatnn,  in  the  Austrian  states  of  Italy  in  leOf .    lius 


USED  IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES.  xt 

10,000  graiu=1000  demurislOO  grottirlO  ondesl  libn  nouvarl  kilogramme =2-2086 
Ibs-SToird;  1000  atomic  100  ditti=10  fwlmisl  metres 39-3708  Brit,  inches;  and 
1000  copi  =  100  liti  =  10  mine  =  1  fosn  =  1  hectolitre  =  2-7512  Brit,  bushels.  The  de- 
dmal  system  is  principally  used  in  public  affiurs,  the  old  weights  and  measures  being 
in  more  general  use  for  ordinary  trade.  In  Milan,  the  mark  =  3627  grains  troy ;  the 
lb.  peso  grosses 2-3343  lbs.  sottile=  1-6818  lb.  avoird. ;  and  the  oil  rubio=:47*5  same 
lbs.  The  wine  brenta  =  15*72  Brit,  gall.;  the  com  stajos 2-008  Brit  pecks.  In 
Venice,  the  lb.  peso  grosso  =  l'0519  lb.  avoird.;  the  lb.  sottile  =  -6643  lb.  avoird. ;  and 
the  mark  =  3681*5 grs.  troy.  The  woollen  braccio=26*6  Brit  inches;  the  silk  braccio 
=  248  same  inches ;  the  wine  seccho  =  2*376  Brit  galL ;  the  oil  miro  =  3*354  Brit  galL ; 
snd  the  com  stajo  =  2-20  Brit  bushels. 

Australiu, —  Same  as  in  Britain. 

BatUn One  hundred  lbs.  =  10  stones  =1  centner =50  kilogrammes  =  1 10*2429  lbs., 

aroird.  There  are  2  feet  in  the  new  aunesO  decimetres =23.62  Brit,  inches.  The 
Dorgen  of  land=36  French  ares  =  -8896  Brit  acre.  Also  150  litres=  1  ohm  =  33*015 
Brit  gallons;  and  20  malters  of  com  =1  last =30  Hectolitres  =  10*32  Brit  quarters. 

Bavaria. — The  centner  or  quintal  =100  lbs.  =  5  stones  =  56  kilogrammes  =123-5 
lbs.  avoird.  Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  by  the  Cologne  mark  of  3608  troy  grains. 
The  ell  =  32-8  British  inches;  the  eimer  of  wine  =  60  maas  =  8*i2  Brit  gallons;  and 
12  riertels  =  6  metzen  =  1  8heffel=9'98  Brit  bushels.  In  the  old  system  of  Augsburg, 
100  lbs.  heavy  weight=108*3  lbs.  avoird. ;  and  100  lbs.  light  weight=l04^  lbs.  avoird. 
The  mark  =  3643  troy  grains,  and  is  divided  into  16  lotbs  =  64  quintins. 

Belgium, — In  1820,  this  country  and  Holland  being  under  one  govemment,  the 
French  metrical  system  was  introduced  into  both,  but  with  the  old  Dutch  nomen- 
clature, as  follows.  Ten  korrels= 1  wigtje  =1  gramme  =  15*434  troy  grains ;  and  1000 
wigtjes  =  100  loods  =  10  ons  =  1  pond  =  1  kilogramme  =  2-20486  lbs.  avoird.  The  apo. 
thecaries'  new  pound  is  divided  into  12  oz.  =  96  drams  =  288  scmples=5760  grains  = 
5787  grains  troy.  Ten  palms  =  1  elle  =  I  metre  =  39*3708  Brit,  inches ;  also  I  mijle  s 
1  kilometre  =  1093-633  Brit  yds.;  and  100  square  elles  =  10  sq.  roede8  =  l  sq.  bunder  = 
1  are  =  1 19-6033  Brit  sq.  yds.  The  cubic  elle  =  1  st^re  =  1-30802  Brit  cubic  yd. ;  and 
100  vingerhoeds  =  10  maatje8=  1  kan  =  1  litre ;  and  100  kans  =  1  vat  liquid  measures 
1  hectolitre  =  22*009  Brit,  gallons.  Also  100  kops=10  schepels=  1  mudde  or  sak  dry 
measure  =  1  hectolitre  =  -3439  British  quarter. 

Of  tbe  old  systems  still  partially  in  use  in  many  places,  the  Brabant  lb.  =J*0335  lb. 
svoird. ;  the  ell  =  27*58  Brit  inches ;  and  the  league  =  6076  Brit.  yds.  The  aam  of 
50  stoops  =  3*2-4  Brit,  gallons;  the  velte  =  4-l.  Brit  gall.;  and  37*5  viertels=l  last 
=  82  Brit,  bushels.  The  Antwerp  silk  ell  =  27 '32  Brit,  inches,  and  the  woollen  ell  = 
26^  of  same  inches. 

Brazil. — In  general  the  same  as  in  Portugal.  But  in  trade  the  following  are  also 
in  use.  The  lb.,  of  which  99  =  100  lbs.  avoird.  Five  varas  =  6  British  yds. ;  and  4 
eovadoes  =  3  Brit.  yds.  The  medida  of  Rio  Janeiro,  of  which  100  =  61.1  Brit  gall.; 
and  12  alqueires=  12*86  Brit  bushels.  The  Canada  of  Bahia  =  1*667  Brit  gall. ;  and 
7  alqueires  =  5.817  Brit  bushels.     The  alqueire  of  Maranham  =  1-11  Brit  bushel. 

Bremen. — The  lb.  consists  of  16  ounces,  and  the  lispond  of  14  such  lbs.,  of  which' 
116=1  centner =127*44  lbs.  avoird.  Hence  10  lbs.  of  Bremen  make  nearly  11  avoird. 
The  Cologne  mark  is  used  for  gold  and  silver.  The  ell  of  2  feet  =22*76  Brit,  inches, 
and  180  quarts  =  45  8tubchens  =  20  viertielB  =  l  ahm  =  31'5  Brit  gallons.  Six  ahmssl 
fiider  of  Rhenish  wine,  and  44  stubcbens  =  1  ahm  of  French  wine.  In  com  measure, 
640  spinets  =  160  viertels  =  40  scheffels  =  4  quarts  =  1  last  =  9*77  British  quarters. 

Brunswick The  centner  consisU  of  114  lbs.,  and  100  lbs.  =  103  lbs.  avoird.    Two 

feet=l  elld^*46  Brit  inches.  Forty  stubgens=l  wine  ahm=32.28  Brit.  galL  Forty 
himtens  of  com =4  scheifel8=  1  wispel=34*2  Brit,  bushels. 

BuenoM  Ayre$. — The  same  as  in  Spain. 

Burman  Empire. — Most  commodities  are  bought  and  sold  by  weight.  Of  rice,  64 
sales  =  16  vis  =  4  saits  =  l  ten  or  basket  =  57*36  lbs.  avoird.,  but  generally  reckoned 
at  half  a  cwt  Other  grain,  pulse,  fruit,  salt,  and  also  lime,  are  measured.  One  hun- 
dred kaiu  =  l  vis  or  paiktha  =  3'59  lbs.  avoird.;  and  150  viB=l  candy  =  500  lbs. 
avoird. 

Canada The  same  as  in  Britain,  except  that  the  old  English  measures  of  capa- 

rity  are  still  partially  used,  as  aJso  the  old  French  minot =1-0556  Brit  bushel ;  or  45 
minots=49  Winchester  bushels,  though  commonly  reckoned  at  50. 

Canary  Itlea The  same  as  in  Spain ;  but  in  the  corn  trade,  4*5  fanegas  of  wheat 

or  barley,  and  3*167  of  maize  or  Indian  corn,  are  reckoned  to  the  Winchester  quarter. 


xvi  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

( *fiNi/<fi The  oko  =  2*76  lbs.  avoinL,  aiid  the  quintal  =  126  of  nme  lbs.     The  ell 

or  pik  =.  ^Vl  I  Hrit.  iiichcn :  the  dennuin  measure  of  surface  =40  sq.  vds.  The  mistach 
i«  H  variHhU*  measure  of  wine  from  3  to  5  Brit.  gall. ;  that  of  oil  is  more  nearly  3 
gall.     Corn  in  uuHi*uretl  by  the  carga  =  4*lU  Brit,  bushels. 

(  h;»«  0/*  iwtHHi  iioftf,  —  The  Dutch  standards,  which  were  formerly  used  here, 
havo  now  in  a  frr«.'a(  measure  been  superseded  by  the  British.  One  hundred  Dutch 
lb«.  <  108'():23  llw.  avoird.  The  muid  of  wheat  weighs  about  1 10  lbs.  Dutch,  or 
fully  {\\H\  avoird.:  and  IW  Dutch  elU  =  7o47  Brit,  yds.;  also  100  morgen  =  201 
Jlrit.  acres.  In  ciMrn  measure.  4  schepels=l  muddo  or  muid  =  3-0{>  Brit,  bushek; 
an<l  4  ahms  ^  I  leaguer  =  TiO-tVi  British  gallons. 

( \¥toH,  —  Kor  tVveign  cimimodiiies,  the  British  weights  are  generally  employed. 
The  i*anily  mr  lkahar  =  5lH)  lbs.  avoird.;  and  the  garce  =  82  cwts.  2  qrs.  16-5  Ibf. 
The  Me  of  cinnamon  =  i^J4  lbs.  avoird.  Of  the  native  measures,  192  seers  r  8 
|Mrrahs=  I  aniouiain7J\^7  Rrit«  bushels;  the  last  of  corn  =  6*64  Brit,  quarters;  and 
3lH)  caiMdas  =  7«'^  welts  :1  leaguer  in  the  retail  of  arrack  =125  Brit.  galL;  but  in 
wholcMle,  the  leaguer  of  arrack  =  80  welts.  Besides  the  British  standards  of  length 
and  surtac«»  41^  ciH>rmes  in  the  land  measure  of  Kandi  =  4  pey  Us  =  I  airomam  =  2*7314 
IUii«  acfvs. 

i  'liii In  general  the  Mme  as  in  Spain.  But  24  Iw.  of  Chili  =  23  of  Spain  =  25-36 

U««k  a\x\ird..  and  ^  ranM  =  25  British  >^udiL 

t*|i  1(4. .^liquids  and  gnun  arv  bought  and  sold  by  weight,  c»f  which  1000  casks 
hH^  %>*ndcivens  .-  10  nwice=  1  tacl  =  5(^  33  graiiu  trv\v  :  and  16lXk  :a«Is=  100  catties 
I  |svid  .  133>33  Um.  au^rU. ;  «<^  tha:  three  (>ec:.Is  =  4iX^  Ibj^ .  S4  CBt::es=  1  cwt.,  and 
1\2  taels.  1  IK  lUit  in  ntx>:'.c>  %%^ight,  :he  tafl  is  aSxit  35  grair^  lew.  Of  the 
iiu>a>u(eK  10  punts  1  c^^tdz  I4t^  Kr::.  i£cbe»:  «v  32  coTids=  13  Brit,  yd^  The 
li     15X*  lath^HHs    t>32  R-.J.  J  A^.  a»d  AV  '•is  =  1  »irt:Tw  of  the  acer.diaa. 

(\r>i,v.  In  ger:er»;  the  m.k:^  as  ia  Kmr.ce.  At  HasTsa«  tie  scaro  of  cnni  =  4*125 
l^tl,  bushcK  *»5»i  the  Sariic  oi  >(iiae  =  ^*^  Iv-*.:.  g*l>r.s^ 

t\X«.  .\«etwt««t  the  «aa»r  «  :a  S^r..  The  »!Co«inc  anr  a!!w  used  in  trade: 
UX*  IV  ::  4  amNSa**=  1  ,^uir.:*:  =  101  75  :>k  av.xni  Tbe  rL-a  =  33^333  Brit  inches; 
the  lanega ;.  ^^  Hrtt.  S.»heV^ :  t>-e  arn^Ss  kc  «-■!«  oc  *c--tu  =  342  Brt   calUvkft. 

IV<mAr4.  --\^  ^i^e  wy-j:4sTs^  :^>  :>*^  =:X^  i«x«>d**=  I  shij^-vei  =  3  143  British 
e*n(^ ,  *wd  liV  *.Sk  r.  1  cvrt^cf  =  1  i«>  t.^  '.*ift.  ATf.xri  GcL>i  asi  silrer  arv  veighcd 
^*  iW  l\>f<T.Vj^ee«  aha:  V  ^^f  S  a«asV»  =  I^-^S^  cr4L"s*  ttvt.  Twv  K'*;-'and  feet  =  1  dl 
.  \M;>  l^\t>  wic*y*^  ariJl  ;>4^V  r*iSr*i  I  ».V<  =4  i*?4'  Rr:v  =£**.  Eight  poU=4 
ka»s  1  \wtws.-  l^  Hr.v  gal*,  i  *^  v^r-:/i*=  i  ■Kirji!<*i  =  M  Sttt  gall;  4  acken 
-  I  a)Mt  .  ;^^^\  !VsV  g»::  .  sjecU4  ^^:»r<faLV':«'=:  ^-ri:cri<Maii&e  =  3'63BriL 

K«iK  \V  1><  »^i«Yrs.  144  A,-><'r».=  »i  .xx-^rttfitfs  2  lik  «"  Tills  15-75  OL 
a«v«;^  .  AT>4  4kV  ^.rK-»flr*r  ^  ,ii.-r  a-  Ax-<^:kia  =i^T>  ri-Js  =  i-75  Ihk  arccndL  Abo 
UX^  T'i;i>>     1  oasriAT  oe  **Vi.r.t**»  t^-wf  >^  r.*  j^  Itk.  hvit'C.      Txp*  kuudco  c«hit= 

\\-wn44^.r.YNY^  «!K<  JI.V  V4i-.w«r  ,•^cct  =  i^f  .^  ^— i  ^iraifs.-  ifc  rwT:  nmatajc  24 
(V^^M-k-    ^  «i^«>s'>y.>  .  4  asNV>>  ^^'S^T.  l^".!.   M»L«r'iK     ?su:  *-k*j.ius  .oJice  -mtaass  aad 

J ■>«>».>>.  VW  Tr«M.*v«il  »'s"orr..  vK^tf  a:x.'T,:i*t*  &nc  iUiNd.«'&o.*n»  i^  ;-irMiN<ddlv 
0'Mikl\«.  «-i»  .ttf^  Utft^  ir  :?:i,\  fti«£  x>  x.tuiiofi.  itrvir.  zi*z  n'.wf.jbain»t  :c  tW  earth: 

>vsii..Akfwl  tk  «i^*%s  lti>hi>  ihf  *iu  i  «v  if>nc-:K  'dv  /I'.iwr  liii^rsk.  ik..  ier.^^tt  svhb  it, 
fiv  ''i<.  «Kfr;  A^  V4I-JIII.X..  «-Kr  si-^  iu^  n:  '••/Cii;':*  IM  >u.*^.  i«^  tz  ."SuiaKTy.  the 
fi.*it  fcwv*.  4.-<«  f<  '•vrt-J'iK  ;K*  ^t'omtu,.  Tk  \ACii  .M»-.«it- »r*  urr.  zz  ttflKCe  the 
)>*«■.>.  Mi -1.  ,%'!••  )v  )■l•tM)'^Ntl.)^  aii^  mJL  .K  :  li/iu<iiii4'rj  mr*.  Ivunc  p^sixtut  7^  amf 
,v  iK'*^'  •iii-'v  y."*  «v  rv  ■A.^ivtfMim*.^   '*>  n.v>nufc  sai^u  ^'>i*/in»     vii.ii  tw  mrz  it 

ir,«»  :>vt»rwiitv.     imrs    K^^ni    nvi.v.-^,    i\;r»v*^   «>  *u».'inu*    nu.i'uiiu^      ^liusL 
•IN'  V  tiv**!!!*  »)v  Tvit.l  ^v  »  mi».  ••    M*i  >  iV*:'un\t'' '.   >     :   nwrr:^^ 

^"■V*-    *rt,».  V    t>   4>ou*     f*       •'    4t,.,-iii»i'  -,•*  -  ."A.     .■^■ii:ani:':^>  = '!'iOi     nildiuiKies^ 


USED  IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES.  xrQ 

The  stere  or  cabic  metres  10  dedsteres r  1*308022  Brit,  cubic  yard;  and  10  steret 

=  1  decMtere. 
The  litre  or  cubic  decimetre  =  10  decilitres  =  100  centilitres  =  61  027052  Brit,  cubic 

inches;  and  50  litres  are  nearly  11  Brit,  gallons.     Also  100  litres  =  10  decalitres  =  I 

hectolitre  =  2'751 207  Brit,  bushels;  and  32  hectolitres  are  neariy  equal  to  11  Brit. 

qinrters,  and  100  hectolitres  =  10  kilolitres  or  cubic  metres  =  1  myrialitre =34-390066 

Eit.  quarters. 
The  gramme  is  a  weight  equal  that  of  1  cubic  centimetre  of  water  at  its  maximum 

deiwity.     It  contains  10  decigrammes  =  100  centigrammes  =  15-434  troy  grains  ;  and 

iOOO  grammes  =  100  decagrammes  =  10  hectogrammes  =  1  kilogramme  =  2-679514  lbs. 

troy  =  2-204857  lbs.  avoird.     Also  100  kilogrammes  =  10  myriagrammes  r  1  metrical 

quintal  =  220*486  lbs.  avoird. ;  and  10  quintals  =  weight  of  a  cubic  metre  of  water  = 

1  miUier  or  marineton  =  19  Brit.  cwt.  2  qrs.  20  lbs.  13*75  oz. 
The  Sifti^me  Umel,  or  Binary  System  of  the  French,  was  introduced  in  1812,  fot 

the  scoommodation  of  retail  traide,  to  make  a  sort  of  compromise  with  the  common 

people,  who  shewed  an  irrecondleable  aversion  to  the  innovations  of  the  metrical  or 

dedmal  system*     It  has  the  metrical  standards  for  its  basis ;  but  their  divisions,  &c. 

iftitetd  of  being  decimal,  are  chiefly  binary,  that  is,  they  proceed  principally  by  con- 
•    tinually  halving  or  doubling  some  of  these  standards,  though  partly  according  to 

other  divisions  of  the  old  system ;  and  instead  of  the  metrical  vocabulary,  the  names 

of  indent  weights  and  measures  are  employed,    annexing  the  term  umei  to  each. 

Thus,  the  toise  usuel  =  2  metres  =78*74158  Brit,  inches.    The  pied  usuel  is  one  sixth 

of  the  toise,  and  is  subdivided  into  twelfths  or  inches,  &c.     The  aune  U8uelle=  12 

decimetres  =  1*2  metre=47*2449  Brit,  inches.    The  litron  usueUl  litre  =  l*7608  Brit. 

piot    The  Boiseau  usuel  is  one  eighth  of  the  hectolitre,  and  =  2*7512  Brit  gallons. 

The  livre  usuelle  is  half  the  kilogramme,  and  =  1*10243  lb.  avoird.    The  halves,  quar- 

^^  eighths,  fcc  of  the  most  of  the  above  are  also  in  use. 
Framk/ori  on  the  Maine. — Of  the  weights,  128  drachmes  =  32  loths  =  2  marks  =  1 

heavy  lb.  =  M 143  lb.  avoird.     The  light  lb.  is  simUarly  divided,  but  only  =  1.0318  lb. 

iroird.,  so  that  108  of  the  light  lbs.  make  only  100  of  the  heavy  or  centner  weight. 

The  Cologne  mark,  here  reckoned  =  361 1  grains  troy,  is  used  for  gold  and  silver. 

The  Frankfort  foot  contains  11*42  Brit,  inches,  and  the  ell  21*54.  The  Brabant  ell 
is  generally  used  for  Dutch  goods,  and  the  Paris  aune  for  French.  Eighty  old  or  90 
new  mass  (each  of  4  schoppen)  are  equal  to  20  viertels=l  ohm=3l*67  Brit.  gall. ;  and 
16  sechters  =  8  metzen  =  4  simmers  =  1  malter  or  achtel  =  3*16  Brit  bushels. 

Genoa.  —  There  are  two  sorts  of  pounds,  the  peso  sottile  lb.,  and  the  peso  grosso 
Ih.  The  latter  is  a  tenth  part  heavier  than  the  former,  so  that  the  cantaro  of  100  lbs. 
peso,  sottile  =  69*89  lbs.  avoird.,  and  the  cantaro  of  100  lbs.  peso  grosso  =76*88.  The 
ktter  is  used  for  bulky  commodities,  and  the  former  for  gold,  silver,  and  all  articles 
of  small  bulk.  The  palmo  =  9*7*25  Brit,  inches,  and  2*333  palmirl  braecio.  The 
canna  is  of  three  sorts :  the  canna  piccola  used  by  tradesmen  =  9  palmi,  the  canna 
grossa  of  the  merchants  =  12  palmi,  and  the  custom-house  canna  =  10  palmi.  Of  corn 
measure,  96  gombette  =  8  quarti  =  l  mina  =  3.31  Brit,  bushels.  Also  100  pints  =  2 
barili  =  1  mezzarola  of  wine  =  32*67  Brit.  gall. ;  and  64  quateroni  =4  quart!  =  1  oil  barile 
=  14*23  Brit.  galL 

Germany,  —  Considerable  diversity  of  weights  and  measures  is  to  be  found  in  the 
various  states  into  which  this  extensive  country  is  divided,  and  the  most  important 
of  them  will  be  found  noticed  separately.  But  not  a  few  of  their  standards,  though 
differing  in  amount,  are  similar  in  their  multiples  and  subdivisions.  Of  the  weights, 
1024  hellers  =  312  pfennings  =  128  quentins  =  32  loths  =  16  ounces  =  2  marks  =  I  com 
mercial  lb. ;  and  5760  grains  =  288  scruples  =  93  drams  =  12  oz.  =  1  apothecaries'  lb. ; 
also  4352  eschen  =512  hellers=256  pfennigs =64  quentins  =  16  loths  =  8  oz.=  1  Cologne 
mark  =  3608  grains  troy.  By  this  gold  and  silver  are  weighed ;  and  the  fineness  of 
gold  is  exprened  by  24th  parts  or  carats  as  in  Britain,  but  the  fineness  of  silver  by 
16th  parts.  For  jewellery  there  is  a  carat  of  3*171  grs.  troy.  Of  the  measures,  144 
inches  =  12  feet  =  6  ells  =  2  claaers  =4  ruthe.  The  Rhinland  foot  used  by  surveyor* 
=  12*36  Brit,  inches;  the  long  mile  =  10,126  Brit,  yds.,  the  short  mile=6859.  and  the 
geographical  mile  =  8101  Brit.  yds.  The  Rhinland  morgen  of  land  =  10,185  Brit, 
sq.  yds. 

Gibraltar, — Besides  the  British  standards,  the  following  Spanish  are  also  used : 
The  arroba  =  26  lbs.  avoird.;  the  quintal  =  100  lbs.  =  101*75  lbs.  avoird;  the  com 
ftnega  =  1-55  Brit,  bushel ;  the  pipe  of  1 17  gallons  =  105  Brit.  gall. ;  the  liquid  arroba 
=  277  Brit.  gall. ;  and  the  wine  gallon  =  1.094  Brit.  galL 

h 


ztHi  weights  and  MEASURES 

Goa— The  nme  as  in  Portugal,  except  that  the  candy  of  20  iiiaunds  =  4g5  Ib^ 
avoird.  This,  in  the  mea»urement  of  grain,  is  reckoned  to  be  nearly  14  Wuichester 
biuheU. 

Greece The  same  as  in  France.  *      r  «      • 

Guiana  (British.)— In  general  the  same  as  in  Britain ;  but  the  following,  origi- 
nally introduced  by  the  Dutch,  are  also  used:  the  lb.  =  109  lb.  avoird.;  and  the 
ell  of  20  inches  =  27  British  inches.  .  u      1 1 

Guiana  (Dutch.)— In  general  the  same  as  in  Holland,  but  chiefly  upon  the  oW 

system.  ^         ,       i  lu 

Hamburg Of  the  weights,  128  drachrae8  =  32  loths=l6  oz.  =  2  marks  =  1  Ib.r 

1-0682  lb.  avoird.;  112  lbs.  =8  U9ponds  =  l  centner  =  1 19-64  lbs.  avoird.;  and  5 
centners  =  2  shipfunds.  Ten  lbs.  =  1  stone  of  wool  or  feathers  =  half  a  stone  of  Amc. 
Of  butter.  280  lbs.  form  the  great,  and  224  the  small  tonne.  A  pipe  of  oil  w  reck- 
oned at  820  lbs.  Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  by  the  Cologne  mark,  and  thw  fine- 
ness valued  as  explained  under  the  head  Germany.  Of  measures,  6  palms  =  2  f«*^= 
1  ell  =  22-578  Brit,  inches.  The  Rhinland  foot  of  engineers  and  surveyors  =  12-86 
Brit,  inches.  The  Brabant  ell,  commonly  used  for  piece  goods,  =27*585  Brit.  ui<^>^ 
Also  ICO  quarters  =  40  stubgen8  =  20  viertelsro  eimers  =  4  ankers  =1  •hm=dI-87 
Brit.  gall. ;  and  24  ankers  or  6  ahms  =  l  fuder.  Of  wine,  6  tierces  =  4  oxhofts  or 
hogsheads  =  1  faas ;  but  these  are  of  various  sizes.  Of  corn,  160  spints  =  40  himtens 
=  20  fiias=:lO  scheffels=l  wisp  or  wi8pel  =  29  Brit,  bushels;  two  wispasl  last  of 
barley  or  oaU  =  7*25  Brit,  quarters ;  and  3  wisps  =  I  last  of  wheat  or  rye  =  1  stock  of 
barley  or  oats  =  10-87  Brit,  quarters. 

/fanop«r.— The  lb.  =  1073  lb.  avoird. ;  1 12  lbs.  =  1  centner ;  and  20  lbs.  =  I  stone 
of  flax  or  2  stones  of  wool.  Also  600  lbs.  =  51  stubgens=2  tonnes  of  honey;  and  . 
3860  lbs.  =  240  lisponds  =  12  shipfunds  =  I  last.  The  Cologne  mark  is  used  for  gold, 
silver,  and  silk.  Two  feet  =  l  ell  =  22  91  Brit,  inches;  the  mile  =  6-5676  Brit,  miles. 
The  morgen  land  measure  =  2-5625  Brit,  roods.  Also  80  kannen  =  40  stubgcnss  4  an- 
kers =2-5  eimers  =  1  ahm  =34-24  Brit,  gallons ;  and  6  ahms  =  4  oxhofts  =  1  fuder  of 
wine.    Of  corn.  96  himtens  =  16  malters  =  2  wisps  or  wispels  =  1  last  82  Brit,  bushels. 

Hayti Port  au   Prince Principally  the  old  system  of  France,  together  with 

the  old  English  wine  gallon. 

//er«««-C<M««/.— The  lb.  =  17*08  oz.  avoird.  The  ell  =  2259  Brit,  inches ;  the  acr« 
=  •5894  Brit,  acre;  the  liquid  ohm  =3494  Brit.  gall. ;  and  16  corn  metzen  =  4  him* 
tens  =  1  viertel  =  4*42  Brit,  bushels. 

Hetae'Darnmiadt Two  lbs.  =  1  French  kilogramme  =  2*20486  lbs.  avoird.      Ten 

feet  =  1  klafter  =  2-5  metres  =  8-2023  Brit,  fet^t;  five  ells  =  3  metres*^  3*2809  Brit, 
yds. ;  four  morgens=  1  hectare  =  2*471 14  Brit,  acres.  The  liquid  ohm=  160  litres  = 
35-22  Brit,  gallons;  the  corn  malter  =  l-28  hectolitre  =  3-522  Brit,  bushels. 

Holland, — In  18*20.  the  decimal  svstem  of  France  was  introduced,  but  with  the 
old  Dutch  nomenclature,  as  explained  under  the  head  Belgium.  Of  the  old  weights 
still  used  in  many  places,  10,240  aas  =  3^  engels=  16  oz.  =2  marks  =1  Dutch  lb. 
trov= 1*0851  lb.  avoird.  There  are  also  16  oz.  in  the  commercial  lb.  =  1-0893  lb.  avoird., 
and  100  commercial  lbs.  =  1  centner.  The  old  Amsterdam  foot  =  1 1*15,  and  the  ell  = 
27*08  Brit,  inches;  the  Rhinland  foot  =  12-36.  and  the  Flemish  or  Brabant  ell  =27*58 
Brit,  inches.     Nineteen  Dutch  leagues  make  one  degree  of  the  meridian. 

Japan, — The  weights  are  almost  the  same  as  in  China.  The  inc  =  6*25  Brit,  feet ; 
but  the  measures  of  capacity  have  not  been  compared. 

Java, — In  this  and  the  other  Dutch  colonies  in  India,  the  weights  of  China  are 
ordiiwrily  employed;  but  the  pecul,  instead  of  being  exactly  133*33  lbs.  avoird.  is  = 
135-625  lbs.  Of  rice,  the  coyang  =  3581  lbs.  avoird.,  and  the  timbaiig  =  10  sacks  =  5 
peculs  =  678-125  lbs.  The  Dutch  troy  mark  of  9  reals,  =3798  Brit,  troy  grains,  is 
used  for  gold  and  silver.  The  foot  =  12*36,  and  the  ell  =  27*75  Brit,  inches.  The 
kanne,  liquid  measure,  =  -3282  Brit.  gall.,  and  396  rands  =  1  leaguer  of  arrack  =  ij3d*33 
Brit.  gall. ;  but  360  rands  =  1  leaguer  of  wine. 

India — Grain  is  generally  sold  by  weight,  as  also  liquids,  except  wines  and  spints. 
which  at  all  the  three  presidencies  are  soM  by  British  measures.  Of  the  Bengal 
weights,  940  chittacks  =40  seers  =  1  fiwitory  maund  =  74*67  lbs.  avoird.,  or  two-thirds 
of  a  British  cwt.  The  bazaar  maund  is  one  tenth  greater  than  the  factory,  and  simi- 
larly divided.  Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  by  the  new  tola  or  sicca  of  180  trains 
troy.  Two  cubits  =  I  guz  =  1  Brit.  yd.  The  cos*  or  mile  of  Bengal  =  2000  yards  and 
^?^  J^-  >?••  =  ^  *^^*'**  =  *  *»W*.  At  Bombay,  40  seers  =  I  maund  =  one  quarter 
or  a  British  cwt.,  and  20  maunds  =  1  candy  =  5  cwts.,  which  in  com  is  counted  at 
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24-5  Brit,  busliels.  At  Madras,  820  pollams  =8  vis  =  1  roaunds  25  lbs.  avoird.,  and 
20  maundii  :=  1  candy.  The  covid  =186  inches,  but  the  British  yard  is  used  for  cloth , 
and  in  land  measure,  24  maunies  =  1  cawney  =  6400  Brit.  sq.  yds.  Also  320  measures 
r  400  marcHls  =  80  parahs  =  1  garse  or  gursay  The  marcal  =  750  Brit,  cubic  inches. 
When  grain  is  sold  by  weight,  9256*5  lbs.  avoird.  are  reckoned  to  the  garse. 

CoMMEBCiAL  WEIGHTS,  &c.  of  IsDiA,  and  of  scveral  adjacent  SUtes,  with  their 
Equivalents  in  British,  Bengal  Factory,  Madras,  and  Bom]>ay  Weights. 


Ctmmercial  WeighU,  4<r. 


AdMcn  baliar  of  90O  catties,. 


Avoirdupoii, 


BmgcU 
Factorp,     i 


Madrcu, 


Ai^cngo  CMidy  of  90  imuuids, 
Batavia  pccnl  of  100  catties. 


U>9. 

AiZ 

Aefaean  gnncha  of  10  nelly, j  290 

560 

135 

560 

74 

82 

560 

90 

S8 

80 

133 

543 

7 

4»5 

4H5 

too 

405 


Bengal  fibetorj  maviid, 

Bengal  baaar  mannd, 

Boiabaj  caadj  of  SO  mannds, 

BaM<»ab  mannd  of  76  Takias. 

B««sorah  maaikl  oii  24  vakias, 

Caficot  mmond  of  100  pools, 

China  pecnl  of  103  cattleM, 

Cochin  caud  J  of  3K)  manuda, 

Gombroon  baxar  candj, 

Goa  candy  of  90  maunds, 

Jimkeey  ion  bahar  of  8  capina, 

Madraa  candy  of  30  mauiids, 

Halaoca  tiahar  of  3  peeula, 

llochabahar  of  15firasili, {  450 

SInscat  cttalom-bouae  luaund, j      g 

660 
500 
133 
37 
74 
600 


Ox.   Dr. 
6    13 

0 

0 

0 

0 


MtU.  8. 
5     26 


Ch.  Md*,  Vis.  Pol 
13     I    16 


Bombap, 


0 

0 

10 

0 


10    10-7 
2      2*1 


Myeore  eandty  of  7  moraha,. 

Pfgo  candy  of  ISO  Tie, 

Pfnang  pceal  ot  100  eattiea, . . . . . 

Surat  mannd  of  40  »eeri, , 

Sn  at  pnceamaond, 

TUUdMerry  candy  of  20  mannd". 


0 
4 
6 
0 
5 
8 
8 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
12 
0 
0 
5 
5 


0 

0 

0 

0 

6-3 

0 

0 

0 

5-3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5-3 

5-3 


2 
7 
1 
7 
1 
1 
7 
1 
0 
0 


37 

20 

32 

20 

0 

4 

20 

8 

15 

16 


1     31 


7 
0 


11 

4 


6     25 
6     20 


10    10-7 
0      0 


6 
5 
6 
0 
7 
6 
1 
0 
1 
8 


28 

16 

0 

4 

20 

28 

31 

20 

0 

0 


13-7 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5-6 
4  3 

ri 

6 

2*6 
0 

2-9 
0 
0 
15 
1 

11 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
2 


8 

22 

5 

22 

2 

3 

22 

3 

1 

1 

6 

21 

0 

19 

19 

20 

16 

18 

0 

22 

90 

5 

1 

2 

24 


7 
6 
3 
3 
8 
7 
2 
3 
4 
1 


19 
16 

8 
16 

8 
Zhi 
11-3 

8 
35'2 

4-8 


1  24 

2  26 


5 
2 


36*8 
16 


6    16 


3 

0 


12 
0 


I    21 

0      0 


Mdt.  8. 

15  4 

7  34 

20  0 

4  33 

20  0 

2  26 

2  37 

20  0 


3 

1 
1 

4 


8 

0 

2 

30 


19  16 

0  10 

17  27 

17  13 

17  34 

14  18 


32 

8 
0 
26 
3    37-9 
7    35-7 
0      0 


2 
3 
0 
2 


16 

0 

20 


2 

12 

0 


17    31 


4 

1 
2 


3U 
13 
26 


21     17 


Pkt. 
27 

8-6 

0 
22*4 

0 
20 
10 

0 
27-9 
21-4 
25-7 
14-3 
129 
21*4 

43 
10 

8-6 
171 
25.7 
16 

0 

86 
14*3 
10 
20 

4-8 


Ionian  IsIeM. — The  present  British  system  was  introduced  in  1628,  when  the  libbra 
lottile  was  made  equal  to  1  lb.  troy,  the  libbra  grossa  to  1  lb.  avoird.,  the  talanto  to 
100  Iba.  avoird.,  the  stadio  of  40  carnaco  to  1  Brit,  furlong,  the  barrel  to  16  Brit.  gal. 
kms,  and  the  kilo  of  corn  to  1  Brit,  bushel.  Of  the  old  weights,  44  okes  =  1  quintal 
=  123*15  lbs.  avoird.,  or  40  okes  =  l  cwt.  nearly.  Of  the  old  measures,  the  Zante 
Vracrio  for  cloth  =  27*18  Brit,  inches,  the  silk  braccio  =  25-37  Brit,  inches  ;  the  Zante 
Wile  =  14*68,  and  the  Corfu  barile  =15  Brit,  gallons.  Also  8  misure  =  1  corn  moggio 
of  Zante  =  4*63  Brit,  bushels.  In  land  measure,  24  zappade  =  8  misure  =  1  moggio  = 
H  Brit  acres. 

Lubeck. — The  Cologne  mark  of  3608  troy  grains  is  used  for  gold  and  silver,  and 
112  lbs.  =  8  lisponds  =  1 19  67  lbs.  avoird.  Two  feet  =  1  ell  =  22*7  Brit,  inches ;  and 
BU  kannes  =  40  stubgen  =  20  viertels  =  1  ahm  =  31*87  Brit,  galls.  Also  96  scbeffels  = 
24  barrels  =  8  dromts=  1  last  of  wheat  or  rye  =  11*04  Brit,  quarters.  The  last  of 
Mts=  12*95  quarters,  and  is  similarly  subdivided. 

Lucca The  common  lb.  =  0*7448  lb.  avoird.,  but  the  lb.  peso  gro880  =  8*284  lbs. 

•Toird.  or  11  Leghorn  lbs.  The  braccio  for  woollens  =  23  8  Brit,  inches,  but  that  for 
^lki«  an  inch  less.  There  are  4  braccio  in  the  canna.  The  coppo  for  oil  =  21*97 
^n\.  gall.  Wine  is  sold  by  the  Leghorn  barile  of  20  fiasci,  and  corn  by  the  staja  = 
Iwothiids  of  a  Brit,  bushel. 

Madeira. — In  general  the  same  as  in  Portugal ;  but  in  com  measure  23  alquieres 
*'«:  24  of  Lisbon,  and  in  wine  measure  12  almudos  are  =  13  of  Lisbon. 

Hajwca. — One  hundred  rottolos  or  lbs.  =  1  cantaro  Berberesco  =  88*2  lbs.  avoird.  = 
104  rottollos  =  4  arrobas  =  I  quintal  =  91 73  lbs.  avoird. ;  and  312  rottollos  =  8  quintals 
=  lcarga.  Also  108  rottolos  =  12  quartins  or  cortani*  =  l  odor  of  oil.  The  canna  = 
^•5  Brit,  inches.  Of  wine,  65  corters  =  1  quartin  =  5*97  Brit,  galls. ;  and  6  barcellas 
of  corn  =  I  quartera=  1*94  Brit,  bushel. 

Malacca. — One  hundred  catties  =  1  pecul  =  135  lbs.  avoird. ;  3  peculs  make  1  bahar; 

»n<l  500  gantons  =  50  measures  =  1  last  =  29  Brit.  cwt.  nearly.     Also  40  peculs  =  1  co- 

yiu  of  salt  or  ri^e.     A  kip  of  tin  =  41  lbs.  nvoird.     The  buncal,  =  832  grains  troy,  is 

o«ed  for  gold  and  silver.     The  covid  =  18*125  Brit,  inches. 

3/a/i«.— One  hundred  rottoli  or  lbs.  =  1  cantar=  174*5  lbs.  avoird.    Gold  and  silver 
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«re  weighed  by  the  lb.  of  12  oz.  r  4886  grainft  troy.  Eight  palmi  =  1  canna  =  82  Brit, 
inchet ;  and  16  square  tumuli  =  1  talma  land  measure  =  4*44  Brit,  acres.  The  wine 
barile  contains  9*17,  and  the  oil  caffiso  4*375  Brit.  gall.  Two  callisos  make  a  barile. 
The  salma  corn  measure  =  7*875  Brit. 

Morocco. — The  rottolo  or  commercial  lb.  =  1*19  lb.  avoird.,  and  100  such  lbs.  =  I 
quintaL  The  market  lb.  is  one  half  heavier,  or  =  1*785  lb.  avoird.  By  it,  iron,  bees' 
wax,  and  provisions  are  sold.  The  canna  for  cloth  =2]  Brit,  inches,  but  the  measures 
of  capacity  are  very  variable. 

Mauritiut. — In  government  affairs  the  British  system  is  used,  but  in  ordinary  busi- 
ness  something  near  the  old  system  of  France,  reckoning  the  quintal  of  100  lbs.  poids 
de  marc  =  108  lbs.  avoird. ;  20  quintals  =  1  French  ton ;  100  lbs.  French  to  the  bag 
of  coffee,  150  to  the  bag  of  rice,  and  250  to  the  bale  of  cotton.  Also  15  French  feet 
are  reckoned  =  16  Brit,  feet,  7  aunes  =  9  Brit,  yds.,  1  arpent=  1*04375  acre,  1  velt  = 
2  old  English  vrine  gallons,  and  30  velts  =  1  cask. 

Mecklenbury, — The  weights  are  chiefly  those  of  Lubeck  and  Hamburg,  but  100 
Rostock  lbs.  =  1  Brit.  cwt.  There  are  2  feet  in  the  Rostock  ell  =  22*67  Brit,  inches, 
and  1  scheffel  of  corn  =  1*07  Brit,  bushel.    The  liquid  measures  are  those  of  Lubeck. 

Mexico. — In  general  the  same  as  in  Spain ;  but  the  British  yard  and  French  aune 
are  also  in  use  for  European  goods. 

Minorca. — The  weights  and  dry  measures  are  the  same  as  in  Majorca ;  and,  except 
the  gerra  or  jar  of  two  quarters,  =  2*65  Brit,  gall.,  the  other  measures  are  the  same 
as  in  Spain. 

ilf ocAa.— Of  the  weights,  150  maunds=  15  frazils  =  1  bahar  =  450  lbs.  avoird.;  48 
carats  =  3  coffola  =  2  miscals  =  146*74  grains  troy ;  10  coffolas  =  1  valda,  and  87  vakias 
sthe  weight  of  100  Spanish  dollars.  The  covid  =  19,  theguz=:25  Brit,  inches;  8 
noosfias=  1  gudda=  1*8  Brit,  gallon ;  and  40  kellas  dry  measurer  1  tomand,  which,  of 
rice,  is  reckoned  to  weigh  168  lbs.  avoird. 

Modena.—T\it  Modena  libbra  or  lb.  =  0*7045  lb. ;  the  Reggio  lb.  =  0*7274  lb.  avoird. 
and  100  lbs.  =  1  quintal.  The  Modena  braccio  =  24*31 ;  and  the  braccioof  Reggio  =  20*85 
Brit,  inches.  In  land  measure,  72  tavole  =  1  biolca  =  2*8036  Brit,  roods.  Corn  is  sold 
by  the  stajo,  =  1*94  Brit,  bushel. 

Moldavia. — In  general  the  same  as  in  Turkey ;  but  in  common  trade,  25  okes  of 
Galatz  are  reckoned  =  2  Russian  poods ;  2400  okes  =  7  centners  =  700  lbs.  of  Vienna. 

Montevideo. —  Same  as  in  Spain. 

Mozambique. — One  frazil  =  12  lbs.  avoird.,  and  20  frazils  =  1  bahar. 

Mu8cat. — Twenty-four  cuchas=  1  maund=8}  lbs.  avoird. 

Naples. — One  hundred  rottoli  or  lbs.  =  1  cantaro  grosso  =  196*45  lbs.  avoird. ;  1800 
oz.  =  150  lbs.  =  1  cantaro  piccola  =  10607  lbs.  avoird. ;  and  7200  acini  =  360  trapesi  = 
12  oz.  =  the  lb.  of  4950  grains  troy,  by  which  gold  and  silver  are  weighed.  Of  the 
measures,  96  inches  =8  palmi  =  I  canna  or  ell  =  83*05  Brit,  inches ;  15  palmi  make  2 
fwasi,  and  7000  pahni  =  1  mile  =  2018  Brit.  yds.  There  are  900  sq.  passi  in  the  moggia 
of  land  =  *8315  Brit.  acre.  Sixty  caraffi  =  1  baril  of  wine  or  brandy  =  9*6' imp.  galls. : 
24  barili  =  2  botte  =  1  carro ;  14  barili  =  1  pipe ;  and  256  quarti  =16  staja  =  1  salma  of 
oil  =  34*91  Brit,  gall.,  and  is  reckoned  to  weigh  324  lbs.  avoird.  Four  quarti  of  com 
=  2  mezzetti  =  1  tomole  =1*519  Brit,  bushels.  At  Gallipoli,  320  pignatti  =10  staja  = 
1  salma  of  oil  =  34*1 1  Brit.  gall.     The  salmi  at  Bari  =  36*42  such  gallons. 

Na$9au The  standards  are  founded  on  the  metrical  system  of  France.     Ten 

inches  =  1  foot  =  half  a  metre  =  19*685  Brit,  inches ;  10  feet  =  1  perch,  and  100  square 
perches  =  1  morgen  =  25  ares  =  *6170  Brit.  acre. 

New  Brunswick Same  as  in  Britain. 

Newfoundland Same  as  in  Britain. 

Aei0  Granada, — Same  as  in  Spain. 

Norway. — The  same  as  in  Denmark. 

Nova  Scotia. —  The  same  as  in  Britain. 

Oldenburg. — The  weights  are  those  of  Hamburg.  Twelve  inches  =  1  foot  =  1 1*65 
Brit,  inches ;  and  the  ell  contains  22*76  of  same  inches.  Also  104  kannes  =4  ankers 
=  1  ohm;  3  ohms  =  2  oxhofts;  and  144  scheffels=  18  tonnes  =  12  malterssl  last  = 
60*69  Brit,  bushels. 

Parma — Of  the  weights,  300  ounces  =  25  lbs.  =  1  rubbio=  18*06  lbs.  avoird.  The 
jbraccio  for  measuring  cloth  =  25*35  Brit,  inches,  which  exceeds  that  used  for  iilk  by 
1*95  inch.  There  are  12  inches  in  the  braccio  di  ligno  used  by  surveyors,  =  21*34 
3rit.  inches;  and  6  bracci  =  1  perch.  Also  288  sq.  perches  =72  tavole  =: 6  tan  =  I 
A»iolca  =  nearly  *75  Brit,  acre ;  and  16  quarterole=  1  stajo  of  corn  =  1*413  Brit.  budieL 
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Penia, — The  weight  chiefly  used  in  commerce  is  the  batman,  which  not  only  is  of 
different  amount  in  different  districts,  but  depends  also  on  the  kind  of  article  to  be 
weighed.  At  Tabriz,  600  miscals  =  900  derhams  =  6  rattles  =  1  batman  =  6-34  lbs. 
svoird.,  which  is  only  half  the  batman  of  Cherray,  Thore  is  a  derham  of  nearly  150 
grains  troy,  by  which  gold  and  silver  are  weighed,  and  which  exceeds  the  derham  of 
Bushire  by  nearly  7  grains.  Pearls  are  weighed  by  the  abas  of  2-25  troy  grs.  The 
nieasures  are  not  less  variable  than  the  weights.  The  guz  or  common  cubits  25  Brit, 
inches,  and  the  royal  guz  is  one-half  longer.  The  archin  of  Tabriz  =  44  Brit,  inches. 
There  are  20  leagues  or  parasangs  in  a  degree  of  the  equator ;  but  it  is  by  the  fursoch 
or  augage,  that  is,  the  space  of  about  four  or  five  Brit,  miles  walked  over  by  a  horse 
in  an  hour,  that  moderate  distances  are  usually  reckoned.  Greater  distances  are  esti- 
mated by  the  day's  march  of  a  caravan,  which  may  be  about  30  miles.  In  com  mea- 
ive,  200  seztarios  =  50  chenicas  =  25  capichas  =  1  artaba  =:  1*039  Brit,  bushels. 
Peru, — The  same  as  in  Spam. 

PkiUppime  IbUb, — The  same  as  in  Spain,  except  that  the  Chinese  pecul  is  some- 
times used. 

Polatui.^O(  the  weights,  128  drachms  =  d2  loths=]6  oz.  =  1  lb.  =  0€9414  lb. 
svoird.;  32  lbs.  of  Poland  =  1  stone,  and  160  such  lbs.  =  1  centner.  The  Cologne 
mark  is  used  for  coined  gold  and  silver,  but  the  Warsaw  mark  =  31 13  grains  troy  for 
the  uncoined.  Two  feet  =  1  ell  or  lokci  =  22*68  Brit,  inches.  The  mile  is  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian.  There  are  SOU  perches  in  the  acre  or  morgen, 
r  1*384  Brit,  acre;  and  30  morgens  make  1  wloka.  Also  16  kwaterkas  =  4  kwartas 
=  1  gamiec  =  4  French  litres  =0*88039  Brit,  gall.;  and  25  garniecs=  1  becsksa.  Of 
Com,  128  kwartas  =  32  ganiiecs=4  cwiercs=  I  korsec  =  3*5214  Brit,  bushels. 

Popedom  or  Papal  States. — Of  the  commercial  weights,  6912  grani  =  288  denari  = 
12  once  =  1  Roman  lb.  =  *7477  lb.  avoird.  The  same  lb.  is  also  used  by  apothecaries, 
■ad  for  gold  and  silver ;  and  100  such  lbs.  =  10  dedne  =  1  quintal.  The  foot=  1 1*72 
Brit,  inches;  8  palmi=  I  mercantile  canna  =  6*52917  Brit.  feet.  The  Roman  miles 
1628  Brit.  yds.  Also  128  fogliette  =  32  boccali  =  1  barile  of  wine  =  12*84  Brit.  gall. ; 
80  boccali  =  I  soma  of  oil  =  36*14  Brit.  gall. ;  and  88  quartucci  =  22  scorzi  =4  quarte  = 
1  corn  rubbio  =  8*l  Brit,  bushel.  In  Ancona,  100  lbs.  =  73*75  lbs.  avoird.;  the  braccio 
r  25*33  Brit,  inches ;  and  24  boccali  =  2  barili=  1  wine  soma  =  18*9  Brit.  gall.  Also 
8  coppe  =  1  corn  rubbio  =  7*87  Brit,  bushels.  In  Bologne,  the  lb.  =  '798  lb.  avoird., 
and  the  foot  =  15  Brit,  inches. 

PoriM^aL  —  Of  the  commercial  weights,  32  marks  =  16  oz.  1  arratel  or  lb.  = 
1*0119  lb.  avoird.;  and  32  arratels=  1  arroba.  There  are  4  arrobas  in  the  quintal, 
and  54  in  the  tonelada.  The  apothecaries'  lb.  is  only  three-fourths  of  the  com- 
mercial. There  are  8  inches  in  the  palmo  craveiro,  =8-622  Brit,  inches;  the  pe  or 
foot  =1*5  palmo;  5palmos  =  l  varo ;  and  though  three  palmos  are  usually  said  to 
form  the  varo,  it  is  more  nearly  26*67  Brit,  inches.  Ten  palmos  =  1  brd90 ;  the 
miles  2253  Brit.  yds. ;  and  3  miles  =  1  league.  Of  land,  4840  square  varos  =  1 
ginra,  and  7  geiras  make  nearly  10  Brit,  acres.  Of  liquids,  48  quartilboss  12 
caiiadaa  =  2  pot8  =  l  almude  of  Lisbon  =  3*64  Brit,  gal.;  there  are  18  almudes.in  the 
baril,  26  in  the  pipe,  and  52  in  the  tonelada.  In  dry  measure,  240  quartos  =  60 
atquieres  of  Lisbon  =  15  fanegas  =  l  moyo  =  22-39  Brit,  bushels.  The  almude  of 
Oporto  =  5*61  Brit,  gall.,  and  the  alquiere  of  Oporto  = '465  Brit,  bushel. 

Prussia. — Of  the  commercial  weights,  128  quintins  =  32  loths  =  2  Cologne  marks  = 
1  lb.  =  1-0311  lb.  avoird.;  and  110  lbs.=  l  centner  or  quintal  =  1 13*42  lbs.  avoird. 
There  are  4000  lbs.  in  the  ship  last ;  and  the  apothecaries'  lb.  is  only  two-thirds  uf 
the  commercial.  The  Cologne  mark  is  used  for  gold  and  silver.  The  Rhinland 
foot=  12-356  Brit,  inches  ;  the  ell  =  26*26  of  such  inches  ;  and  2000  perches  =  1  mile 
=  8237  Brit.  yds.  There  are  180  sq.  perches  in  the  morgen  or  acre,  =  3054  Brit,  sq. 
yds. ;  and  30'morgen  =  1  hufe.  Abo  120  quarts  =  4  ankers  =  2  eimers  =  1  liquid  ohm 
=  30*23  Brit.  gall. ;  3  eimers  =  1  oxhoft ;  100  quarts  =  I  tun  of  beer ;  and  48  quarts 
=  16  metzen  =  l  com  scheffel  =  1*512  Brit,  bushel  Various  old  measures  are  still 
partially  in  use. 

PrussO' German  Commercial  League  or  ZolUVerein  is  composed  of  Anhalt  Bern- 
bourg,  Anhalt  Cothen.  Anhalt  Dessau,  Baden  Bavaria,  Birkenfeld  (part  of  Oldeu- 
barg),  Frankfort,  Hesse  Cassel,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Hesse  Humburg,  HohenzoUern 
Hechengen,  HohenzoUern  Sigmaringen,  Nassau,  Prussia,  principalities  of  Reuss, 
Saxony,  Sax^Altenburg,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Saxe  Meiningen,  Saxe  Weimar, 
Schwarzburg  Rudolstadt,  Schwarzburg  Sondersbausen,  Waldeck  (exclusive  of  P>  r- 
mont),  Wurtembetg.  The  basis  of  their  tariff  is  the  centner  of  Batien  =  50  French 
kilogrammes,  and  divided  into  100  pounds  or  livres  usuelles  of  France.     Hence  the 
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■oil  centner  of  100  lbs.  =  110-2429  lbs.  avoird.  The  followiiig  relative  values  aie 
given  in  tbe  taiiff :  — 

U35-422  zoll  Ibsi.  =  1000  Prussian  lbs. 

1120-         =  1000  Bavarian  lbs. 

2000-         =  1000  kilogrammes. 

935-456  =  1000  Wurtembcrg  lbs. 

933-673  =  1000  Saxon  (Dresden)  lbs. 

Or  14  =       15  Prussian  lbs.  nearly. 

28 =       25  Bavarian  lbs. 

2  =         1  kilogramme. 

14  =       15  Wurtemberg  nearly. 

14 =       15  Saxon  (Dresden)  lbs.  nearly. 

Bmssia Of  the  weights,  96  xolotnicks  =  32  loths  r  1  lb.  =  -90264  lb.  avoird.    With 

this  lb.,  which  is  uf«d  for  most  purposes,  gold  and  silver  are  also  weighed,  it  being 
divided  into  6528  gnuns.  The  Nuremberg  lb.  of  5527  grains  troy  is  used  by  the 
apothecaries.  The  British  and  Dutch  feet  nnd  indies  are  employed.  The  Russian 
foot  =  13*75  Brit,  inches;  16  vcrchoks=1  archine  for  cloth  =  28  Brit,  inches;  and 
1500  archines  =  500  Mgenes  =  1  ver^te  or  mile  =  1 167  Brit.  yds.  Also  2400  sq.  sagenes 
r  1  deciatiiie  =  2-7  Brit,  acres;  and  100  tcharkeys  =  2-705  Brit.  gall.  Of  com,  64 
gmrnieti  =  32  tchetverkas  ■.  8  tchet  veriks  =  4  piiyaks  =  2  osiiiines=l  chet  werk  =  5*77  Brit, 
bushels.     Various  old  standards  are  partiallv  in  use  in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 

Nor</miA.->In  Turin,  12  ox.  =  15  mark  =  rib.=  8133  lb.  avoird. ;  25  lbs.  =  1  rubbio ; 
and  the  mark  of  3795  gr».  troy  is  used  for  gold  and  silver.  The  raso  or  ell  =  23-6 
Brit,  inches;  the  mile  =  2697  Brit,  yds.;  the  giomate  =  *938  Brit,  acre;  the  wme 
rubhio  =  2-07  Brit,  gall.;  and  the  com  sacco  =  3-l7  Brit,  bushels.  In  Nice,  150  lbs. 
si  quintal  =  103^14  lbs.  avoird.;  the  eU  =  3-8975  Brit,  feet;  12  rubbi  =  I  cfaafige  = 
:i0*75  Brit.  gall. ;  but  the  diarge  of  oom  =  4^  Brit,  bush,  in  Cagliari,  12  oz.  =  1  lb. 
=  *875  Ih.  avoird. ;  the  raso  =  21-63  Brit.  inch«^  and  the  restiere  =  4-04  Brit,  bushel^. 

Smrtm^. — In  Di esden,  the  lb.  =  I  -029'^  lb.  avoird. ;  1 10  lbs.  =  1  centner ;  the  mark 
s  3002  grs.  troy ;  tvix>  feet  =  1  ell  =  22  3  Brit,  inches ;  3200  feet  =  1  mUe  =  9914  Brit, 
yda. ;  the  morgen  or  acre  =  1  261  Brit,  acre ;  the  liquid  eimer  =  14*84  Brit,  gall. ;  the 
trheffel  =  2^859  Brit,  busheK  In  Lcipxig,  32  loThs=  I  lb.  =  1-0301  lb.  avoird.;  the 
centner  =  1 10  lbs,  =  1 13-32  lb*,  avoird.  Two  feet  =  1  eU  =  22-24  Brit,  inches ;  60  elU 
=  1  schock;  the  liquid  eimer  =  16-69  Brit,  gall.;  the  old  scbeffel  for  com  =  3-612 
Brit,  bufihcls.  The  Dresden  scheffel,  which  is  one  tbird  greater,  is  now  the  general 
standard. 

Si«M. — The  common  weight  is  the  ratty  =  2^  lbs.  avoird,,  which  is  double  the 
Chinese  catty ;  but  the  pecul,  containing  onlv  50  catties,  is  just  equal  the  Chinese 
pccul.  Al»o  8  spans  =  4  cubits  =  I  fathom  =  6-5  Brit,  fieet ;  20  &thoms  =  1  ten ;  but 
«  square  area  of  20  fathoms  to  the  sifie  is  likewise  named  a  sen. 

^iWfy. — The  cantarro  gro»)o  =  l9253  lbs.  avoird.;  the  cantairo  sottile=  175-03 
lbs.  avoird.  The  Ik  r  -7014  lin.svcMr^.  Gold  and  silver  ar«  weighed  and  valued  as 
at  Naples ;  JH  cubic  French  feei  of  the  old  standard  =  5  sahnes  =  1  ship  ton.  Oil  is 
•old  in  Mc»sina  by  the  caHiso,  =  2^58  Brit.  galL  The  canna  =  81-35  Brit,  inches ;  the 
wine  tonna  =  3l«  4  Brit,  gall. ;  the  com  salma=7'61  Brit,  bush,,  and  the  salnia  grvsf* 
of  l.<^hom  =  «M7  Brit,  bushtK 

Simiypott.^Tht  Chinese  pectil  of  133-33  lbs.  avoiitL  is  the  usual  weight.  The 
c«>vid  ft>r  doth  s  18  Brit,  inches:  the  gantang,  bv  mhich  com,  fruit,  and  liquids  aie 
ooeasionallv  «old,  =  UH  Brit,  gall  Kurofx^a  coawodities  are  often  sold  by  Briii>h 
Nvniktht*  and  measures. 

.s>,a.-.  T>»x>  marks  r  I  IK  =  1^1443  IK  avoii^;  tbe  arroba  consists  of  25,  ai  d 
t1»o  MMU.tal  of  4  lb*.  The  nmrk  used  for  g<M  and  silver  is  =  3550  grains  troy. 
iJ^^'LV.  ''«y^^=^  BuTipos  fooi  =  IM28Brit,  inches;  4  paliuos=l  %-am  or  ell  = 
%y sHS  H, ,,.  ,„ch,^  The  estaoale  =  12  tret :  aW  varas  =  I  league  =  74 18  Brit.  v«.*. 
...  A,ViZ  '*  ''^'^  ^"^^  *^  «^'*  leases;  5378  sq.  .-aims  =  I  aroda  of  vine  land  ; 
!!«  .1  T'^  '"^'r  '  *^**«*<f»*^»  <^ «*«  ^«»A.  The  greater  or  wine  arroba  =  3-54  Brit. 
U. ;  Vr.  Cr  '"".  '^^  ""^^  ~  ^^M  ;  the  pipe  =  27  of  the  greater  arrobas,  or  345  of  the 
J  l.r  l"  T**^/  ':^  *^^^  ^^^  >  ^  «^  ^^«^=  ^^^     But  a  varietv 
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contiins  300,  the  pipe  180,  the  oxhufvud  90,  mid  the  ahm60  kauns.  The  corn  tunna 
=  4*029  Brit,  busheli.     But  various  other  measures  and  local  standards  are  in  use. 

Switzerland. —  In  1837  the  12  cantons,  Berne.  Ziirich,  Lucerne,  Friburg,  Zug, 
Soleure,  Basel,  Aargau,  Thurgau,  Schaffhausen,  Glarus,  and  St.  Gallen,  adopted  the 
following  standards,  founded  on  the  decimal  system  of  France :  32  loths  =  1  lb.  =  half 
I  kilogramme  =  1*1024  lb.  avoird. ;  2  feet  =  1  ell  =  6  decimetres ;  and  1  stund  =  4800 
metres  =  5249  Brit.  yds.  The  liquid  mass  =  1*5  litre  =  2*64  Brit,  pints ;  ten  mass  of 
com  r  1  viertel  =  15  litres  =  1*85  Brit.  peck.  In  Geneva,  besides  the  French  system, 
100  lbs.  gros  poids  =  121*43  lbs.  avoird. ;  100  lbs.  petit  poids^lOllO  lbs.  avoird.  The 
winechar  =  120*71  Brit.  galL ;  the  coup  of  com  =  2*13  Brit,  bushels. 

Tripoli One  hundred  rottoli  =  l  cantar  =  109*71  lbs.  avoird.;  the  caraffa  of  oil 

weighs  3*125  rottoli.  The  great  pik  =  26*42,  and  the  small  =  19*03  Brit,  inches ;  the 
wine  barile  =  14*25  Brit.  galL ;  and  4  temen  =  1  corn  hueba  =:  2*95  Brit,  bushels. 

J\uus, — One  hundred  rottoli  =  1  cantaro  =  lll*75  lbs.  avoird. ;  for  cotton  the  pik 
or  eU  s  19-23,  for  silk  and  linen  =  25,  and  for  woollen  =:  26*5  Brit,  inches.  The  wine 
millerole  =  14*15,  and  the  oil  mettar  =  4*27  Brit.  gall.  The  corn  caffiz  =  1*918  Brit, 
quarter. 

TurU^. — The  oke  =  2*8286  lbs.  avoird. ;  1  oil  almude  should  weigh  8  okes  ;  100 
rottoli  =44  oke8  =  l  quintal  =  124*46  lbs.  avoird.  The  great  pik  =  27*9,  the  smalls 
27'06  Brit,  inches ;  the  berri  or  mile  =  1826  Brit.  yds. ;  the  liquid  almude  =  1*143  Brit. 
gtU. ;  the  com  fortin  =  3*84  Brit,  bushels. 

TktetinM. — The  quintal  or  cantaro  =  ]00  lbs.  =74*86  lbs.  avoird. ;  20  soldi  =  1  bracdo 
=  23-979  Brit,  inches ;  the  mile  =  1808  Brit.  yds. ;  the  saccato  of  land  =  5928  Brit  sq. 
yds. :  the  baril  for  wine  =  10*03,  and  for  oil  =  7*36  Brit.  galL  The  com  stajo  =  2*676 
Brit  pecki ;  and  24  staja=  1  moggio. 

United  States  of  America, — Chiefly  the  same  as  in  England  prior  to  the  imperial 
s)ttein.  But  instead  of  the  cwt  they  generally  use  simply  100  lbs.  which  are  some- 
times called  a  quintal.  The  barrel  of  flour  weighs  196  lbs. ;  the  hhd.  of  Indian  meal 
800  lbs. ;  and  the  barrel  of  salt  meat  200  lbs. 

Wallachia, —  The  weights  are  those  of  Moldavia.  The  killow  of  Brailow,  of  about 
400  ocche  =1-5  killow  of  Galatz  =  18  killows  of  Constantinople  =  9  sacche  of  Leghom. 
In  other  respects  the  same  as  in  Turkey. 

Wku  Indies  ^British.) — In  general  the  same  as  in  Britain ;  but  Spanish  measures 
are  pvtly  used  in  Trinidad,  and  the  old  system  of  France  in  St.  Lucia. 

WiMi  Indies  (French.) — Same  as  in  France. 

West  Indies  (Dutch.) — Chiefly  the  old  system  of  Amsterdam.  In  Cura9oa,  the 
Spanish  varo  is  also  employed. 

Wnt  Indies  (Danish.) — Same  as  in  Denmark.  The  British  yard  and  French  auiie 
are  sometimes  employed. 

West  Indies  (Swedish.) — Chiefly  the  same  as  in  Sweden. 

Wurtemberg,— The  lb.  =  1-0314  lb.  avoird.;  the  foot  =11*25  Brit,  inches.  The 
toisese  feet;  the  ell  =  24*18  Brit  inches.  The  mile  is  the  fifteenth  of  a  degree. 
Tbe  norgeD  or  acre  =  31*518  French  ares;  and  1*5  morgen  =  1  juchart.  The  fuder 
of  wins  =  388*16  Brit.  gall.     The  scheffel  of  corn  =  4-88  Brit  bushels.  * 

•  TbM«  Tables  are  eztraetcd  firom  the  Ehotclopxoi a  Britaxvica,  seTenth  edition. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
GEOGRAPHICAL  DISCOVERY 


When  the  second  &ther  of  our  race  came  forth  from  his  ark,  on  the  mountains  of 
Ararat,  the  face  of  the  earth  was  desolate,  **  the  world  was  all  before  him  where  to 
chooee,"  and  geographical  science  had  to  begin  her  course.  The  situation,  however, 
of  Ararat,  is  as  much  a  matter  of  dispute  as  that  of  Eden ;  the  Bible,  the  only  record  of 
tbese  events,  supplies  no  clue  to  guide  us  to  the  spot ;  neither  does  it  tell  us  the  time 
or  the  manner  in  which  the  new  generations  of  men  proceeded  to,  and  took  possession 
d,  the  countries  in  which  we  find  them  at  the  dawn  of  history.  The  book  of  Genesis 
coBtaios,  indeed,  the  names  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  among  whom  the  eofth  was 
^Tided  after  the  flood ;  but,  as  none  of  these  (except  only  such  as  refer  ttt  lie  He- 
brews themselves  and  their  immediate  neighbours)  can  besatisfiictorily  identified  with 
nations  and  countries,  we  are  compelled  to  descend  at  once  through  the  dark  interval 
(tf  many  centuries,  to  inquire.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  sacred  historian's  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  earth's  surfiu^  ?  and  that  we  shall  find  to  have  been  extremely 
Hmited.  He  speaks  quite  indefinitely  of  the  east  and  the  west ;  of  the  south  and 
the  north  he  seems  to  have  known  as  little ;  and,  in  short,  the  geography  of  the 
hraelites  in  his  days  may  be  said  to  have  comprised  only  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and 
the  north-west  parts  of  Arabia.  Even  in  the  times  of  the  kings  and  the  prophets  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  the  Hebrew  geography  seems  to  have  extended  no  farther  than  to 
Aisyria,  Media,  Persia,  and  Ethiopia.  Solomon,  indeed,  sent  ships  to  Tarshish  and 
Ophir,  but  the  navigators  were  Phenidans,  and  the  commerce  thus  begun  lasted  too 
ibort  a  time  for  the  nation  to  acquire  much  knowledge  of  foreign  countries. 

'The  great  geographers  of  those  early  ages,*  the  most  renowned  explorers  of  unknown 
Kgions,  were  the  Phenicians,  a  branch  of  the  great  Semitic,  or  Aramean,  fiimily  of 
tttiong,  which  occupied  the  regions  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Tigris, 
vid  extending  southward  from  Mount  Taurus  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Phenida  itself 
^'u  one  of  the  smallest  countries  of  antiquity,  comprising  only  a  narrow  slip  of  land 
oa  the  coast  of  Syria,  about  120  miles  in  length,  and  probably  nowhere  more  than 
|8  or  20  in  width.  This  short  line  of  coast,  rich  in  bays  and  harbours,  was  bounded 
by  lofty  mountains  covered  with  forests,  which  supplied  building  materials  for  the 
*bips  and  houses  of  the  Phenicians.  Seven  cities  occupied  various  points  on  the  coast, 
vkI  between  them  were  a  number  of  smaller  towns,  the  abodes  of  industry  and  enter- 
ic forming,  as  it  were,  one  city,  extending  along  the  whole  line  of  coast  and  the 
joining  isilands :  this  chain  of  cities,  with  their  harbours  and  numerous  fleets,  must 
bare  afforded  a  spectacle  then  unequalled  in  the  world,  impressing  the  stranger  who 
^ted  them  with  the  highest  idea  of  the  opulence,  the  power,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
l^le.  Precluded  by  the  luiture  of  their  country  from  extending  their  dominion  by 
'^(^  and  invited  by  the  numerous  &cilities  for  intercommunication  presented  by  the 
"^jacent  sea,  the  Phenicians  seem  early  to  have  directed  their  attention  to  foreign 
^n»eree.  From  Homer  we  learn,  that  even  before  his  time,  they  were  the  general 
^Hers  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  in  the  books  of  Kings  we  are  informed,  that  their 
^'^  extended  to  regions  of  the  east,  or  the  south,  so  remote  that  three  years  were 
•pent  in  each  voyage. 

**  For  the  better  carrying  on  of  this  trade,  they  established  factories  and  built  ci(i«  >« 
f"  every  part  of  the  Mediterranean  shores.  Carthage,  the  daughter  of  Tyre,  i*  vn' ;.  *: 
°*f  njother-dty  in  wealth  and  power,  and  extended  the  Punic  dominion  over  a  '    >  '^ 
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portion  of  Africa  and  Europe.  Beyond  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  Phenidans  pos- 
sessed the  present  Cadiz,  and  several  other  stations.  They  explored  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  to  an  extent  now  unknown ;  they  visited  the  British  Islands  for  tin  ;  and 
with  the  sacred  isle  of  the  west,  the  modern  Ireland,  they  appear  to  have  been  fiuni- 
liarly  acquainted,  if  they  did  not  actually  colonize  it.  They  have  even  been  supposed 
to  have  reached  America ;  and  certainly  there  are  passages  of  the  Greek  and  the  Ro- 
man writers  that  will  hardly  admit  of  any  other  interpretation.*  Judah  and  the  land 
of  Israel  supplied  the  Pbenicians  with  the  staple  necessaries  of  life,  com,  wine,  and 
oil;  Arabia  furnished  them  with  wool,  frankincense,  and  myrrh;  while  gold,  silver, 
tin,  and  coarser  produce  of  other  kinds,  were  derived  from  the  distant  coasts  of  Europe 
and  Africa. 

Besides  their  maritime  commerce,  they  appear  to  have  also  traded  overland  with 
the  interior  countries  of  Asia.  The  great  point  to  which  this  trade  was  directed  was 
Babylon ;  and  there  still  remain,  in  the  desert,  between  Syria  and  the  Euphrates,  the 
splendid  ruins  of  Tadmor,  or  Palmyra,  which  appears  to  have  been  one  of  their  stations, 
and  which,  long  after  the  fell  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  continued  to  enjoy  great  commercial 
prosperity,  till  ruined  by  the  vengeance  of  the  ruthless  Aurelian,  in  the  third  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  Babylon  herself,  the  most  splendid  and  renowned  of  eastern 
cities,  besides  being  the  capital  of  a  mighty  empire,  was  also  the  seat  of  a  widely 
extended  commerce  with  all  parts  of  Asia.  Most  advantageously  situated  for  commu- 
nicating by  land  with  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  east,  her  situation  was  equally 
convenient  for  maritime  and  for  river  navigation.  The  ancient  geographers,  travellers, 
and  historians,  uniformly  represent  the  Babylonians  as  a  people  fond  of  magnificence, 
and  accustomed  to  a  variety  of  artificial  wants,  which  could  have  been  supplied  only 
by  commercial  relations  with  many  countries,  some  of  them  very  remote.  They  were 
celebrated,  too,  for  their  manufactures ;  and  by  the  extent  of  her  conunerce  and  con- 
quests, Babylon  became  the  great  central  point  where  all  nations  assembled.  With 
this  luxurious  city  the  Phcnicians  traded ;  but  the  records  of  both  nations  having 
perished,  it  is  only  from  a  few  imperfect  notices  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  writers 
that  our  scanty  knowledge  of  these  people  is  derived.  Had  the  case  been  otherwise, 
geography  would  not  have  been  still  in  its  infancy  two  thousand  years  after  the  fidl 
of  Babylon,  t 

Next  to  the  Hebrew  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  oldeet  geographical  records 
extant  are  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  which  are  the  sole  depositories  of  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  Greeks  of  the  state  of  the  world  prior  to  the  age  of  the 
poet.  In  these  primeval  times,  the  earth  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  flat  circular 
disk,  surrounded  by  the  ocean  stream.  The  extent  of  the  known  world  was  only  from 
Colchis  in  the  east,  to  somewhere  about  Sicily  in  the  west ;  and  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Euxine  seas,  communicating  at  either  end  with  the  ocean,  stretched  across  it 
in  that  direction.  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  known,  and  the  Ethiopians  are  also  men- 
tioned ;  but,  towards  the  north,  the  information  of  Homer  was  bounded  by  Thrace. 
Hesiod,  who  lived  sometime  after  Homer,  knew  of  the  Lygyes,  who  dwelt  beyond 
the  Tyrrhenians,  and  of  the  river  Eridanus  QRhine),  which  flowed  from  the  Riphean 
mountains  northward  to  the  ocean,  of  which  river  the  Rhone  and  the  Po  came  af- 
terwards to  be  considered  branches.  He  also  mentions  the  amber  which  was  collected 
at  its  mouth,  and  the  singing  swans  that  haunted  its  waters  and  those  of  the  ocean. 
He  also  celebrates  the  fertile  land  of  Umbria,  where  the  flocks  and  the  herds  brought 
forth  three  times  in  each  year,  two,  three,  and  four  at  a  time,  where  hens  laid  Uirice 
a-day,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ripened  thrice  a-year,  and  the  women  bore  two  or  three 
children  at  a  birth  !  Greece  itself  formed  the  central  region,  and  Delphi,  the  seat  of 
the  great  oracle  and  temple  of  Phoebus- Apollo,  was  called  the  centre  (0^^«x«()  of 
the  earth.  The  world,  the  universe,  appears  to  have  been  considered  a  hollow  globe, 
divided  into  two  equal  portions  by  the  flat  disk  of  the  earth  ;  and  how  very  limited 
was  this  fancied  universe  we  learn  from  Hesiod,  who  says  that  it  would  take  nine 
days  for  an  anvil  to  fall  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  an  equal  number  to  fall  from  earth 
to  the  bottom  of  Tartarus  1  The  upper  part  of  this  globe  was  Heaven,  the  abode  of 
the  everlasting  gods,  and  the  interior  of  this  upper  hemisphere  was  enlightened  by 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  The  lower  part  of  the  globe  was  Tartarus,  filled  with 
eternal  darkness,  and  having  its  still  air  unmoved  by  any  wind.  From  such  begin- 
nings as  these  have  geography  and  astronomy  advanced  together,  till  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth  have  been  explored,  and  the  prying  eye  of  man  has  dived  into  tlte 

roadcra  wiU  And  a  summary  of  the  reaaom  for  bcllering  America  to  have  lieen  not  altogether 
I  to  the  ancients,  in  a  book  from  which  thty  might  liardly  expect  siicli  information,  vU.  tmber 
ijKutttes  qf  Infidelity.  f  Ueeren's  Historical  Researches. 
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depths  otihe  mii  verse,  fiu*  beyond  what  was  once  supposed  to  be  the  solid  firmament 
of  heaTen,  studded  with  Uttle  twinkling  stars.  **  Poor  man,  to  think  the  earth  was 
tumii^  round ! "  has  been  imagined  as  a  fitting  speech  of  a  monk  to  Galileo ;  but 
what  would  Homer  and  Hesiod,  or  any  of  their  contemporaries,  have  said,  had  they 
been  told  that  the  earth  is  in  reality  a  mighty  globe,  as  large  as  Uieir  universe,  and 
that  the  universe  itself  is  an  assemblage  of  worlds,  where  man  can  see  no  beginning 
and  no  end — a  mass  of  light  and  life,  as  incomprehensible  as  the  Being  who  has  given 
it  existence! 

From  the  time  of  Homer  to  that  c€  Herodotus,  the  Greeks  spread  themselves  over 
several  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  shores.  About  600  years  a.  c,  a  colony  of  Phoceans 
from  Ionia  founded  Marseilles ;  and  between  500  and  430,  other  colonies,  from  various 
parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  had  established  themselves  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Cor* 
oca,  and  even  Spain  ;  but  the  history  of  these  events  can  only  be  gathered  from  short, 
vague,  and  imperfect  narrations,  scattered  through  a  great  number  of  authors.  He- 
rodotus is  celebrated  as  the  &ther  of  history;  and  may,  with  equal  justice,  be  styled 
the  &ther  of  descriptive  geography.  By  birth  a  dcizen  of  Halicarnassus,  he  travelled 
into  the  three  quarters  of  the  globe  that  were  known  in  his  time,  and  ended  his  career 
in  southern  Itidy,  where,  probably,  he  also  finished  the  admirable  history  in  which  he 
hu  introduced  the  geographical  information  he  had  taken  so  much  trouble  to  procure. 
He  describes  the  Indians  as  the  people  of  Asia  who  are  nearest  the  east,  and  ^  place 
of  the  rising  sun ;  and  the  country  beyond  them  as  a  perfect  desert  of  sand.  The  last 
inhabited  country  towards  the  south  was  Arabia ;  and  adjoining  it  on  the  S.  W.  was 
Ethiopia,  the  last  of  inhabited  lands.  He  was  acquainted  with  Lybia,  as  fitf  as  the 
Atlantes,  but  beyond  them  he  knew  of  no  place  by  name,  only  that  there  was  a  habl* 
table  country  as  &r  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  even  beyond  them.  His  knowledge 
of  the  west  of  Europe  was  equally  imperfect.  He  had  heard  of  the  river  Eridanus, 
from  which  the  Greeks  obtained  their  anther,  and  the  Islands  called  Cassiterides, 
from  whidi  they  got  their  tin ;  but  he  had  endeavoured,  he  says,  without  success,  to 
Beet  with  some  one  who,  from  personal  observation,  could  describe  to  him  the  sea 
that  lay  in  that  part  of  Europe.  The  Ister  (Danube)  he  appears  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with ;  he  also  mentions  some  of  the  rivers  that  flow  from  Scythia  into  the 
Dlack  Sea ;  and  he  knew  that  the  Caspian  was  a  sea  by  itself,  unconnected  with  any 
other,  a  piece  of  infonnation  thrown  away  upon  subsequent  geographers,  Strabo,  Mela, 
and  Pliny,  who,  five  centuries  later,  stiU  represent  it  as  a  bay  of  the  northern  ocean* 
We  are  not  to  conclude,  however,  that  he  had  accurate  notions  of  all  the  countriet 
within  these  limits ;  for  even  of  Rome,  the  destined  mistress  of  the  world,  then  com- 
mencing the  fourth  century  of  her  existence,  he  does  not  mention  the  name ! 

For  some  time  after  the  days  of  Herodotus,  the  Grecian  knowledge  of  the  world 
appears  to  have  been  nearly  stationary.  About  368  years  b.  c,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus, 
whose  desire  of  studying  astronomy  induced  him  to  visit  Egypt,  Asia,  and  Italy,  who 
first  attempted  to  explain  the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  who  is  said  to  have  disco* 
vered  the  inclination  of  the  moon*s  orbit,  and  the  backward  motion  of  her  nodes,  is 
eelebrated  as  having  first  applied  geographical  observations  to  astronomy  ;  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  directed  his  researches  or  conjectures  to  the  figure  or  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth,  or  the  distances  or  relative  situations  of  any  places  on  its  sur&ce. 
Nearly  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Eudoxus,  Aristotle  flourished.  This  great 
philosopher,  collecting  and  combining  into  one  system  the  discoveries  and  observations 
of  all  who  had  preceded  him,  rendered  them  less  liable  to  be  forgotten  or  misapplied* 
From  the  observations  of  travellers,  that  the  stars  seen  in  Greece  were  not  visible  in 
Cyprus  or  Egypt,  he  inferred  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  the  basis  of  geographical 
science.  His  knowledge,  however,  of  the  details  of  geography  was  not  mudi  advanced. 
He  supposed  the  coasts  of  Spain  to  be  not  very  distant  from  those  of  India ;  and  he 
describes  the  habitable  earth  as  a  great  oval  island,  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  termi- 
nated on  the  west  by  the  river  Tartessius,  on  the  east  by  the  Indus,  on  the  north- 
west by  Albion  and  leme  (Britain  and  Ireland),  of  which,  however,  his  knowledge 
vras  very  imperfect.  To  the  north  and  the  south,  the  Riphean  mountains  and  the 
deserts  of  Lybia  appear  still  to  have  been  his  limits. 

A  little  earlier  than  Aristotle,  Hippocrates  of  Cos,  the  celebrated  physician,  who 
had  travelled  in  Scythia,  Thessaly,  Colchis,  Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps  Egypt,  com- 
posed the  most  ancient  work  on  physical  geography  that  has  come  down  to  our  times* 
In  his  treatise  on  *'  Airs,  Waters,  and  Places,"  he  divides  the  world  into  two  parts, 
and  always  opposes  Europe  to  Asia,  including  in  the  latter  both  Egypt  and  Lybia. 
He  appears  in  the  course  of  his  journeys  to  have  followed  the  plan  and  the  route  of 
Herodotus,  but  his  system  is  still  that  of  Homer,  showing  how  Uttle  progress  the 
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fc*ierKV  Sail  b':h^r*o  'lCa^**.  In  the  same  age  lived  Pytheas  of  Marseilles,  who  is  ivie- 
br«:c\l  Vr  b:^  k.**o.v-<rJ.^*  m  A^tronvMny.  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  geography,  tod 
ii.'i  '.'^c  .1  --^  .-  ±:-d  .*«.r<H:^^-rjLr:  v  that  carriod  him  forward  in  the  path  of  maritime  dit- 
o'^v  »  .  * .'  T'^"  .v^.-*<r  vi'  b:*  vovaico^  and  the  extent  of  his  discoveries  are  not  verf 
cU-a  \  i«.v  -  i  vv'.  S^'::.  .;  out  trom  Mar^ieilleA,  he  roasted  Spain,  France,  and  the 
CA-'.  N^oc  .';  S.  .i.  •.  \'\\i\  :.e  :.or::-.rr.o<t  point  of  which  he  continued  his  vo\ aire  for 
94 \  J.i\>.  '..  .  <s  va  --'co  a  iji.'.d  o-juIo\l  Tkui'\  40,3UU  stadia  from  the  equator  i  and,  it 
N"  '^  ■>,.■  ■.  .  'c  •» .  •'  rcr  '^■N::v.v.  he  *d\v  the  sun  touching  the  northern  point  of  the 
hoi'.  v'.r.  .4>*L-.'.-^  1-  '.i.e  sarr^'  T:re.  that  the  day  and  night  were  each  of  mx  mtmth»* 
kvii". .  i-.t.'.v  I  "o  *.  -»:iv::  o;  this  Thuie  has  been  ever  since  a  fertile  subject  of  dis- 
p.i:.-  A.iv.'^  ^vs-4:'i.-.'v'->.  >:r.i'v  and  Polybiu*  utterly  denied  his  veracity;  but  on 
wiiv  •*•.:■*  .v  *w*  .X--.JLV."*  -L-jIi  Ivtier  xnt'ormed  than  themsi'lves ;  and.  perhaps, 
tL'c  vi  *^  ,•  M-'^.v-*  '.!  .4'.  ^-x  '-t  ...  b'«  TMrr.itive,  and  have  made  its  truth  be  doubtfd.  are 
uio:v  ».•«•  ,;  '.'  '".'s-  ■r.'-::*i;rs  .'.-  w'.t  :!  I'orversior.s  of  those  who  quoted  it,  and  have 

^\.>  tA-  ■■*  4  -■•.c  a:  :".'.v-  a.;v  oi  the  crivitost  practical  geographer  of  antiquity, 
t!'s  -IS*'.  %  \:s-  ■'  J-  vi  v^-*-,--  ■•.^'  i"\  '.t'-cr  or  unknown  seas  and  countries,  and,  indeed, 
iM  c»v.  *  '. '^  fo  ■  •*.  .;c>-.  V^-*:-.^  ,*  ivrsoiiayTe  that  figures  in  ancient  history —  Alex- 
^M':  .1  tfir  k". »  v».  »v  'o  J.  .cir*  '.^'  ;av»:  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  be  honoured  as 
ll"v  tM'.'.v;»  *•*  %»-.o"%v.  :'.cx">  JL*  <ro:y  as  hi*  desire  to  be  known  to  posterity  as  the 
\v:i :  .X -o.  y.1  -.''0  ^\o. '.'.  H.*  vTarr-cd  aior.*:  with  him,  in  his  triumphant  journey,  geo- 
jt' v;tv:s  jk  ■.:  »■  ^-  AV!v  to  •.•-•ca^-rc  oviotlv  rhe  marches  of  his  army,  and  to  make 
o-*'«*"  \  i-.'o  •<»  ..,»•  1  ::'o  %v;.".'.:'v'i  :1  -vu^U  w:;iih  they  (Kissed.  The  famous  voyage  of 
N«-.itv\'  .>  i-v,-.:  \  ^vi,  ..>::!':«■  HMi.i<>.v<«.  TO  iht'  iicail  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  accompanied 
vn  \x'\\  \-\  V\'\A-.Jc  .\;o*«,*'.s.  ih<  iTo;eoic'iI  voyage  round  Arabia,  the  survey  of  the 
%»v'*t  v^lo  v'l  -.i'c  IV  vkM  v;..'.r.  the  •^-  oivtid  establishment  of  a  direct  commercial 
».'.Uivv;i:v  '.v.wiv'i  l-vi'a  jl:^1  V\vA:\:r:a.  azid  the  foundation  of  this  city,  which  gave 
«  nv»»  Ui!:i  A- u  4  *  :••■-:  rr:-..*-v'  to  *.v:ra:<T0i'  and  navigation,  are  but  a  few  of  the 
lv«»*'ri*  i'mi  ^«.-.'<'  i.-.%  -.vvx  \c*J  :.o;:i  A'.cxainier.  or  would  have  received,  had  not  hii 
j«l.»;'-»  ivv-!i  !    .«*..i'..u  ^*  :''.%  •»«u»ict«  ar-J  earl*  death. 

V\w  \\'\\>\\w^\^  of"  A'.oxar'iK-r  v^jvtfd  up  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  the  wde 
ia'C'.om*  oi  tbo  o.i-*'.  Vt's'i  l"*  \lca:h.  c^-.'-sn.'ai  yicctor  penetrated  to  the  Ganges; 
PaiiwK'x^  V.i%  a\!.i':-. ji\  <«.i.\*\l  .t^vn  the  lru^a:i  O^van  and  the  Caspian  Sea;  numerous 
oilut  \\*%.it:o<»  j"J.  t.^iwl^  Mvre  t!' ulc  bi  il-.tlrciit  individuals  in  different  directions; 
Kvo.;'  i.'liual  W:'v»«v.*Uv*  ^v:u-c; :■.•■.:  a'',  ^-ar:*  of  the  world  abounded  at  the  court  of 
riol*-.ii*  !';u-:<v!c- .  .I**?,  «"-i  a'.  I  :;i.>c  'vlj*.  Eratv»eheHfs  at  length  completed  a 
*\^U'm  K'l  o"04;-. I  ;'':*.  V.v»»*  t\%o  *vv..rc  ».  «.*.  The  limits  of  the  known  world  of 
the  .Vlexasul!  ri  I  :'•..»: 'JM  M^re  j'rolvil'.^  7Vi:.vr  or  Ttmusstrim^  to  the  east ;  but  his 
»H«Mii\o  W!>o%\Uv^\'  i^i-.-.'-var^d  at  tV.v*  .:outl*.>  \}t  the  Ganges.  On  the  sources  of  the 
Nilo.  \\\^  ii!tor«!V.^vt  a,'jVsir\»l  lo  '.v  ^'«  v'x:o!:*i*e  as  that  (H)S:tessed  at  the  present  day. 
l^u  i\w  wv'^i  a;'.d  i'a*  liori'-.  h.*  W:'.o\»\*U<-  "u*  the  *.t:ro  as  that  of  Pytheas.  For  the 
i%e«i«'i-n  *'iu-  ol  A!  iv-a.  le  v'.'oui-d  IK-v^ioti:*.  \U<  charts  of  the  coasts  of  Arabia  of 
India  !o  tlio  GatKON  *'t  \\w  *.^\k'.  ^N  A'lI'vM  aiul  Thu^-  and  of  the  course  of  the  upper 
f<i!o.  pio\i'  ilu*  »:tva:  i«!o»;u^<  ot  thj  ii-.vv.aM  o.vcraph>  -iiiuv  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
Thi*  |iro»;rc*H  w  .1*  not  ooMUiud  :.'  t'c  ita\ic»tioa  of  the  Indian  ocean,  for  commerce 
had  alrtsidy  opoju-d  \\\*  a  loino  airv'>-  ^.\r.tral  Asv.i,  w!iu-h  penetrated  by  the  north  of 
IVi'.in  inio  ilu'  uoiili  of  InJ.i.i.  ad  rvMvhtd  Pali^^ihra  by  descending  the  Ganges, 
i%hiUt  oilu'v  o.ira^.iiw  inaiU'  the  e-.rcirt  of  tho  n.ountains  lman«.  or  Relur,  to  reach 
Sciit-a.  We  eannot  but  re^-.e!  il^ai  the  works  of  .{•.uthKirckidis  of  Cnidus  have  not 
omie  di»wii  u»  u"*  emiie.  He  .ij-j-ears  to  h.»\e  \i>i:ed  the  Grecian  establishments  on 
the  eiM^t*  K^t  rthiopia  and  .Via'' a;  atid  if  Uiodoru*  U^rrowed  from  him  the  curious 
detiiiU  con»vinin>;  Meroe,  prolaMv  //ir/ -ir.iu-!.  140  \ears  B.  c,  derived  from  his 
writin>;s  the  idea  o\'  n  ^•l•eal  MMitherii  leintory  which  joined  ea>torn  Africa  uith  India. 
To  thi'i  ornament  oi  the  Alexandrian  Sehivl.  we  owe  the  foundation  of  a  geography 
whieh  was  purely  a<»troiuMnicaI.  and  perliapsthe  primary  idea  of  geographic  projections; 
but  at  that  time  eelestial  ob<ervalion<  were  but  few;  and  in  supplying  the  gaps  by 
hypjithese*,  Uip|mrelui«  added  to  theM*  error>  in  the  map  of  Kratosihenes  which  he 
wished  to  rectify.  Haifa  ecntury  before  him.  ilio  travels  of  Polybius,  then  detained 
nti  a  hostage  by  tlie  Koinans.  cave  them  additioiial  information  (XHicerniiig  their  con- 
quests. Keing  of  a  pi>*itive  «lispo>ition,  he  denied  the  discoveries  of  Pytheas.  because 
itmti^^^na  were  involved  in  them.  He  refuteil  the  error  of  those  who  bt^lieved 
i  |M^^^^^J4  Wf  ^'w*  u!iinliabiial»le,  whiKt  he  too  much  restricted  the  limits  of  the 
f  ^k    The  subsequent  cun(|iie<:ts  i>f  the  Romans  in  Maci'donia,  Syria,  Nu- 

A  Mauritania,  Britain,  and  Gaul,  very  considerably  extended  the  circle  of 
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geogrmphical  knowledge,  and  confinned  the  truth  of  what  Polybius  had  rejected.  Hi- 
benua,  or  Ireland,  was  again  recognised,  after  being  denied  by  Pytheas,  Eratosthenes, 
Polybius,  and  Hipparchus,  although  its  existence  had  been  proved  many  ages  before 
by  Uie  Gartliaginian  mariners.  With  the  assistance  of  these  new  documents,  and  from 
blfl  individual  observations,  the  astronomer  Pogsidonius  imagined  he  had  rectified  the 
iTftem  of  Eratosthenes ;  but  he  only  committed  greater  errors.  He  enclosed  the 
liBbitable  world  in  a  very  elongated  ellipsis,  pointed  at  its  two  extremities,  the  form 
of  which  he  compared  to  a  ring.  He  probably  believed,  according  to  the  account  of 
Eodoxus  of  Cyzicus,  in  the  possibility  of  executing  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  and 
rejected  the  idea  of  Ifipparchus,  who  converted  the  Indian  ocean  into  an  inland  sea. 

Meanwhile  Julius  Canar  had  illustrated  the  geography  of  Gaul,  and  commenced 
the  discovery  of  Grermany,  and  the  coasts  of  the  British  isles.  In  the  Augustan  age, 
Germanicus  as  a  conqueror  visited  Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Bulguia,  which 
Itad  never  been  well  known  to  the  Greeks ;  the  Roman  Eagle  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe,  and  the  description  of  the  Great  Empire  was  terminated  by  Agrippa,  whose 
dtart,  exposed  under  his  portico,  exhibited  its  immense  extent. 

At  this  epoch  Strabo  composed  his  geography,  a  vast  fund  of  the  knowledge  of  his 
predecessors,  and  of  his  personal  observations.     It  is  evident  that  he  had  carefully 
consulted  Dioearcus,  Polybius,  Eratosthenes,  Hipparchus,  and  Possidonius ;  and  that 
he  had  borrowed  firom,  and  commented  upon,  a  great  number  of  other  authors.    His 
work  comprehends,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  minute  description  of  Greece  and  Asia* 
Minor,  in  both  of  which  he  had  travelled,  and  a  rapid  sketch  concerning  the  other 
Bstions  that  were  then  known.    An  exact  topographer,  and  a  scrupulous  and  modest 
critic  in  the  former  part  of  his  work — ^in  the  other,  Strabo  is  often  nothing  more  than 
a  fiuthless  compiler,  and  a  partial  and  superficial  judge.     The  limits  of  his  positive 
knowledge  were,  to  the  north,  leme  or  Ireland  and  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  he 
avows  that  what  is  beyond  this  river,  and  what  to  the  north  of  the  TanaU  or  the 
Don,  is  unknown  to  him ;  he  refuses  to  give  credence  to  the  existence  of  the  ThuU 
of  Pytheas,  because,  as  he  alleges,  the  earth  is  not  habitable  4000  stadia  to  the  north 
of  Britain.    Towards  the  east,  he  believes  that  Taprobana  and  Thina  are  the  extre- 
mities of  the  world.    As  to  Africa,  his  knowledge  does  not  extend  beyond  the  eastern 
coast  of  Nodcomu^  now  Bandel-Caus ;  and  upon  the  western  side  to  the  river  Bam» 
hotum  (perhaps  the  river  Non,  as  Polybius  had  stated.)     These  coasts,  in  the  opinion 
of  Strabo,  trended  the  one  towards  the  east,  and  the  other  toward  the  west,  at  the 
ladtude  of  12|  of  our  degrees.     It  is  here  that  he  placed  to  the  west  his  Ethiope* 
JEtkerii;  to  the  east  the  Regio-Cinnamomi/era ;  between  these  two  countries  he  only 
leaves  a  small  space,  into  which  the  voyager,  repelled  by  a  burning  and  destructive 
atmosphere,  cannot  enter.     He  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  Alexandrian  School,  con- 
cerning the  union  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  oceans,  at  the  Houth  side  of  this 
Africa,  which  was  cut  short  by  a  half;  and  this  opinion,  preserved  in  the  west  of 
Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  as  attested  by  the  planisphere  of  Sanuto,  and  some 
other  charts  of  the  same  epoch,  unquestionably  influenced  the  bold  Portuguese  navi. 
gators  to  attempt  the  route  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Strabo  had  scarcely  finished  his  description  of  the  world,  when  it  was  rendered 
obsolete  by  the  progress  of  discovery.  The  Roman  armies,  these  terrible  pioneers  of 
geography,  did  not  stop  in  their  career.  Speedily  the  fleets  of  the  empire  turned 
the  promontory  of  Jutland,  or  the  Cimbrick  Chersonese,  discovered  the  island  of 
Scandia,  and  finally  penetrated  to  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  Ebuda, 
or  Western  Islands,  and  the  Orkneys,  were  visited  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius.  Some  years  afterwards,  the  south  of  Albion  was  visited  bv 
Agricola ;  and  his  fleet,  in  making  the  circuit  of  Caledonia,  observed  the  true  Thule, 
or  the  chief  of  the  Shetland  islands,  which  Pytheas  seems  to  have  confounded  with 
Iceland,  of  which  he  had  also  heard.  Yellow  amber  became  the  rage  of  the  Roman 
fair,  and  immediately  speculative  adventurers  traversed  the  interior  of  Germany,  of 
which  they  previously  knew  only  the  frontiers  and  the  coasts.  Far  from  these  ancient 
forests,  and  under  milder  skies,  Hippalus  discovered  the  character  of  the  monsoons, 
and  confiding  in  these  winds,  he  ventured  to  shoot  right  across  from  Africa  to  India, 
and  thus  open  up  more  prompt  and  ready  communications.  New  light  concerning 
Afirica  resulted  from  the  expeditions  of  the  Consul  PauUnus  into  Sijilmessa,  and  of 
C^omelius  Balbus  against  the  Garamantes.  The  limits  of  the  great  desert  were  ascer- 
tained, and  various  oase»  cheered  the  eyes  of  the  conquerors.  All  this  knowledge, 
acquired  since  the  time  of  Strabo,  is  found  in  the  natural  history  of  Pliny,  who  seems 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  his  predecessor,  although  conversant  witii 
that  of  many  others,,  valuable  fragments  of  which  he  has  preserved. 
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From  the  writings  of  Pliny,  we  perceive  that  wc  have  lost  Agrippa*s  description  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  to  which  we  have  already  referred ;  as  also  the  commentaries  of 
king  Juba  regarding  Africa,  the  relation  of  Statius  Sebosus  concerning  the  Fortunate 
IsUuids,  and  the  Memoirs  upon  India,  hy  Seneca,  Pliny  has  no  fixed  opinions  con- 
cerning the  extent  and  figure  of  the  earth ;  he  hesitates  between  Hipparchus  and 
Eratosthenes.  But  ill  informed  of  the  length  of  the  different  stadia  of  the  Greeks, 
Egyptians,  and  Babylonians,  he  counted  them  at  the  rate  of  8  to  the  Roman  mile ; 
whence  resulted  innumerable  errors,  which  his  want  of  a-itical  skill  still  more  in- 
creased. But  in  the  midst  of  all  these,  there  were  an  immense  number  of  invaluable 
truths  collected  together  for  the  first  time  in  his  great  work. 

The  geography  of  Pbmponius  Mela,  who  lived  nearly  at  the  same  epoch,  is  neither 
more  exact,  nor  better  defined.  Like  Pliny,  he  compares  nothing,  but  confounds 
old  opinions  with  recent  discoveries.  He  restored  the  system  of  Eratosthenes,  and 
the  doubt  whether  the  Caspian  communicated  with  the  ocean.  The  course  he  assigns 
to  the  Oxus  is  correct :  he  knew  that  the  Sarmatians  had  extended  their  possessions 
to  the  Baltic,  and  that  Scandinavia  was  separated  from  the  neighbouring  islands: 
Herodotus  was  his  guide  respecting  India  and  Scythia,  or,  in  other  words,  his  intelli- 
gence was  not  so  advanced  as  that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  He  followed,  but 
as  an  unfaithful  copyist,  the  Periplus  of  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian,  for  the  coasts  of 
Africa.  He  admitted  the  probability  of  the  junction  of  the  Nile  and  the  Niger,  but 
be  rejected  the  hypothesis  of  the  latter's  subterranean  course,  so  extravagantly  de- 
scribed by  the  Roman  naturalist.  He  places  the  source  of  his  Niger  or  Nuchul  in 
Ethiopia,  and  adds  this  important  observation :  *^  Whilst  other  rivers  run  to  the  ocean, 
this  flows  to  the  east,  and  the  centre  of  the  continent,  where  it  is  lost,  without  any 
•ne  knowing  where  it  ends."  May  it  not  be  said  that  Mela  anticipated,  by  eighteen 
centuries,  the  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Joliba  ? 

It  is  probable  it  was  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  that  there  appeared 
that  Nautical  and  Commercial  Itinerary,  which  is  known  under  the  title  of^  The  Peri-' 
piu»  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  and  the  abridged  geography  of  Dionysius  Periegetes,  in 
the  shape  of  a  Greek  poem.  Another  itinerary,  by  Isidorus  of  Charax,  supplies  many 
geographic  details  concerning  the  empire  of  the  Parthians.  Towards  the  dose  of  the 
same  century,  the  demands  of  luxury  pushed  -commerce  into  the  north  of  Asia,  as  &r 
fts  Serica,  concerning  which,  a  merchant  named  Titianus  afterwards  published  some 
imperfect  details.  By  the  new  Roman  expeditions,  it  was  made  to  appear  that  Africa 
extended  southwards  much  farther  than  was  usually  supposed.  Marinus  of  Tyre 
compared  the  authors  who  had  written  before  him,  and  composed  a  complete  body  of 
geography,  in  which  the  new  charts  which  he  constructed  are  discussed ;  but  it  is 
only  through  the  extracts  of  Ptolemy  that  we  are  acquainted  >vith  his  works. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  century,  the  conquests  of  Trajan  extended  the 
limits  of  geography.  Dacia  and  Mesopotamia  became  well  known ;  and  this  is  the 
period  which  gave  birth  to  some  of  those  celebrated  itineraries  which  the  masters  of 
the  world  caused  to  be  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  the  marches  of  their  troops,  and 
the  private  possession  of  which  was  esteemed  as  the  aime  of  high  treason.  The 
Itinerary  of  the  emperor  Antoninus,  which  has  been  attributed  without  proof  to 
Ethicus,  appears  to  be  a  collection  of  the  ancient  and  modern  maps  of  roads.  The 
Itinerarium  Ilierosohftnitanum  seems  to  have  been  a  map  of  roads  given  to  some  im- 
perial functionary ;  the  fragment  of  it  which  we  possess  indicates,  in  the  most  minute 
detail,  the  route  from  Bourdeaux  to  Jerusalem.  Finally,  TTie  Table  of  Peutinger, 
more  considerable  than  the  two  former,  and  which,  according  to  Mannert,  goes  as  iar 
Imck  as  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  comprehends  in  its  extraordinary  tracks, 
not  only  the  Roman  empire,  but  the  farthest  limits  of  the  then  known  world,  more 
especially  towards  the  east,  where  we  see  the  country  of  the  Seres,  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges,  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  even  roads  traced  in  the  heart  of  India. 

Finally,  we  arrive  at  the  epodi  when  the  geography  of  the  ancients  was  attempted 
to  be  put  upon  a  scientific  basis,  and  in  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  it  rose  to  the  height  of 
a  mathematical  science.  The  work  of  this  celebrated  man  is  nothing  more  than  a  set 
of  elementary  and  geometrical  tables,  on  which  the  figure  and  extent  of  the  earth, 
and  the  position  of  its  various  portions,  are  set  down.  The  limits  of  the  different 
countries  are  not  marked,  and  the  author  but  seldom  gives  any  historical  notice.  His 
text  appears  to  have  been  often  corrupted  by  the  negligence  of  copyists  and  editors ; 
but  even  after  giving  them  the  credit  of  many  and  great  errors,  very  many  still  remain 
which  really  belong  to  the  geographer,  and  these  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  measures 
twhich  he  used,  and  which  made  him  miscalculate  his  longitudes.  Nevertheless,  Math 
«U  its  &ultBy  the  work  of  Ptolemy  raises  itself  like  a  briUiant  light-house  in  the  dark 
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night  of  tiine.  He  displays  to  us  in  detail  countries  which  never  saw  the  eagles  of 
Rome,  and  which  were  not  thought  of  for  ten  centuries  afterwards,  except  on  the 
&ith  of  his  descriptions. 

After  the  publication  of  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  both 
in  the  east  and  the  west,  originated  some  new  opinions  concerning  the  northern  por- 
tions of  Europe.  The  marches  of  Septimius  Severus  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  to  the  mountains  of  Caledonia,  a.  d.  209,  furnished  information  concerning 
the  east  and  the  north.  A  portion  of  this  additional  knowledge  escaped  the  injury 
of  time,  and  is  found  preserved  in  the  itinerarAss  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  in 
ihe  }dstones  o£  Ammianvt-Marcellinus  Biid  Procopius.  The  former  supplies  us  with 
intelligence  concerning  the  nations  of  Germany  and  Sarmatia,  for  which  we  seek  in 
vain  in  Tacitus,  Pliny,  or  Ptolemy ;  and  Procopius  gives  us  information  respecting  the 
people  round  the  Black  Sea  and  ihe  Caucasus,  whidi  is  the  more  valuable  from  having 
been  collected  by  himself  on  the  spot.  In  the  sixth  century,  the  north  of  Europe  was, 
as  it  were,  enlarged,  by  Sweden  and  Norway  being  introduced  to  notice.  And  this 
was  the  last  advance  made  in  ancient  geography  before  the  world  sunk  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  middle  ages. 

The  irruption  of  the  northern  tribes  into  the  Roman  empire  swept  knowledge  almost 
entirely  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  condemned  it  to  sleep  for  centuries  in  mo- 
nastic recesses.  The  ignorance  that  prevailed  was  deplorable,  and  few  appear  to  have 
had  any  acquaintance  with  geography  beyond  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  It 
would  be  unjust,  however,  to  deny  the  services  which  were  rendered  to  geography  by 
the  clergy  of  the  middle  ages.  A  zeal  for  their  religion  conducted  them,  as  pilgrims  or 
as  missionaries,  into  the  most  distant  countries,  and  the  accounts  of  their  travels,  and 
of  the  wonders  they  had  seen,  furnished  matter  for  the  pages  of  the  monkish  annalists. 
Emofi,  the  Abbot  of  Werum,  in  his  account  of  a  crusade,  presents  us  with  the  itine- 
rary of  these  militants  from  the  Low  Countries  to  Jerusalem.  Scnnt  Boniface  gives 
some  information  respecting  the  people  placed  to  the  east  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks 
and  of  Uie  Slavones,  to  whom  he  went  to  preach  by  order  of  the  Pope.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  letters  of  this  courageous  apostle.  King  Alfred,  in  the  ninth  century, 
composed  the  first  complete  description  of  the  Sdavonian  country.  The  missionaries 
and  the  commandants  of  the  neighbouring  frontiers  brought  intelb'gence  successively 
of  the  nations  upon  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula.  We  now  observe  the  Poles  for  the  first 
tiooe,  they  are  noticed  in  the  writings  of  Ditmar  of  Mersebourg,  under  the  name  of 
PoIenL  It  was  attempted  to  plant  the  vine  among  the  Slavi,  a  people  whom  the 
missionaries  had  been  unable  to  convert,  and  Saint  Otho  was  entrusted  with  the 
task.  The  inhabitants  of  the  isle  of  Rugen  did  not  treat  him  like  the  strangers  whom 
they  had  repelled  from  their  coasts,  but  received  him  gladly.  This  missionary,  who 
liad  never  heard  of  the  Baltic,  was  greatly  astonished  at  the  vast  size  of  this  sea.  — 
Anfcairtt  a  monk  of  Corbie,  under  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  penetrated  into  the  country 
of  the  dreaded  Normans,  and  travelled  over  Sweden  and  Denmark,  which  were  before 
that  time  but  little  known.  The  detailed  journal  of  his  labours  and  dangers  is  now 
lost :  but  two  centuries  afterwards,  Adam  of  Bremen  laid  it  under  contribution,  and 
by  uniting  its  observations  with  those  he  obtained  from  Sveno,  king  of  Denmark,  he 
compiled  a  very  complete  description  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  north. 

AJfter  the  down&l  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy  still  preserved 
their  communications  with  Constantinople,  and  imported  into  their  own  country  the 
rich  products  of  the  East.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  Venetians  had  opened  a  trade 
with  Alexandria,  in  Eg>'pt.  The  people  of  Amalfi  and  Pisa  followed  their  example : 
and  the  intercourse  thus  renewed  with  the  East  was  still  farther  increased  by  the 
crusading  mania  that  hurried  the  European  nations  in  shoals  to  the  Holy  Land.  Ve- 
nice, Genoa,  and  Pisa,  furnished  vessels  to  carry  them  by  sea,  and  thus  brought  into 
their  own  coffers  all  the  wealth  of  the  age.  The  effect  of  the  crusade  on  geographical 
idence  was  most  beneficial.  It  diffused  among  the  nations  of  Europe  a  greater  know- 
ledge of  each  other,  and  likewise  made  them  acquainted  with  the  countries  and  the 
people  of  Western  Asia.  Egypt,  however,  became  shut  against  Europeans,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  hostility  ;  but  as  a  compensation  for  this  loss,  the  Venetians  and  the 
Genoese  opened  up  and  carried  on  a  caravan  trade  with  India  and  China,  setting  out 
from  the  diores  of  Syria  and  the  Black  Sea.  The  countries,  however,  traversed  by 
these  caravans,  were  in  a  great  measure  desert,  inhabited  only  by  wandering  tribes, 
without  cities  or  cultivated  ground.  These  journeys  were  attended  with  both  danger 
and  firtigue,  but  very  imperfect  records  of  them  are  now  remaining. 

Constantinople  having  been  taken  by  the  Latins  in  the  fourth  crusade,  and  held  for 
Mveral  years  by  a  Latm  sovereign^  the  Genoese  assisted  the  Greeks  to  recover  their 
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empire,  which  they  effected  in  the  year  1260.  In  reward  of  this  service,  the  Genoese 
obtained  from  the  Greek  emperor  exclusive  commercial  privileges ;  and  the  Venetians, 
driven  from  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt, 
in  consequence  of  which  Alexandria  became  again  the  emporium  of  Indian  commerce, 
and  so  continued  to  be  till  the  Portuguese  discovered  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  opened  up  a  direct  communication  with  the  countries  that  pro- 
duced the  so-much-coveted  spices  and  drugs  of  the  Indies — a  consummation  which 
the  Venetians,  and  their  worthy  ally  the  Sultan,  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent,  by 
•ending  a  powerful  armament  to  India  to  crush  the  Portuguese ;  but  which  expedition 
was  signally  defeated,  and  Venice  and  Alexandria  fell  in  consequence  'into  rapid  and 
hopeless  decay. 

During  these  turbulent  ages,  great  commotions  took  place  in  Asia,  and  the  Mon-^ 
gols  and  Tartars,  under  Zingis-Khan  and  his  sons,  overran  almost  every  part  of  Asia, 
and  even  made  their  way  into  Europe.  Great  idarm  was  the  consequence  of  these 
invasions,  and  several  ambassadors  were  dispatched  to  the  Tartar  chiefs  by  the 
Pope,  and  other  Princes  of  Europe,  to  endeavour  to  pacify  them,  and  induce  them 
to  turn  their  conquests  in  some  other  direction.  For  this  purpose,  in  consequence  of 
a  convocation  of  the  clergy  held  at  Lyons  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  in  1245,  six  monks 
were  selected  from  the  new  and  severe  orders  of  Predicants  and  Minorites.  John 
de  Piano- Carpini  and  Benedict  travelled  through  Bohemia  and  Poland  to  Kiow,  and 
thence  by  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper  to  the  camp  of  Corensa,  a  Mongol  general. 
Thence  crossing  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  they  came  to  the  camp  of  Baatu-Khan,  who 
■ent  them  to  the  Emperor.  The  other  ambassadors,  Asceline,  with  Friars  Alexander, 
Albert,  and  Simon  de  St.  Quintin,  went  by  the  south  of  the  Caspian  through  Syria, 
Persia,  and  Khorassan,  to  the  court  of  Baiju-Nojan ;  but  it  is  only  of  the  travels  of 
-Carpini  that  any  account  remains. 

In  1253,  William  de  Rubruquis,  or  Van  Ruysbroek,  by  order  of  St.  Louis,  king  of 
France,  commenced  a  journey  in  Tartary  with  a  similar  object.  He  passed  through 
the  Crimea,  along  the  Volga  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  arrived  at  length 
at  the  great  camp  of  the  Mongols,  where  he  saw  Chinese  ambassadors ;  and  from 
them,  and  certain  documents,  he  learned  many  particulars  respecting  the  north  of 
China,  the  most  curious  of  which  is,  his  accurate  description  of  the  Chinese  language 
and  characters.  He  returned  by  the  same  route,  and  arrived  at  Tripoli,  in  Syria, 
15th  August  1255.  He  is  the  first  who  mentions  koumiss  and  arrack ;  and  he  gives 
a  very  particular  and  correct  account  of  the  cattle  of  Tibet,  and  the  wild  and  fleet 
asses  of  the  plains  of  Asia.  He  moreover  confirms  the  account  given  by  Herodotus, 
so  many  ages  before,  of  the  separation  of  the  Caspian  from  every  other  sea,  a  &ct 
that  had  tUl  now  been  overlooked  or  forgotten. 

But  the  most  distinguished  traveller  of  those  times  was  Marco  Polo.  While  the 
most  powerful  kingdoms  in  Europe  were  trembling  at  the  proximity  of  the  Tartars* 
the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese  seem  rather  to  have  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  find- 
ing new  markets  for  their  commerce  among  the  new  conquerors,  and  several  of  the 
merchants  of  both  States  began  to  try  their  fortunes  at  the  courts  of  the  Tartar 
princes.  Two  noble  Venetians,  Maflio  and  Nicolo  Polo,  were  amongst  the  first  to 
make  the  experiment.  Having  purchased  a  stock  of  jewels,  they  crossed  the  Black 
Sea  in  the  year  1254,  and  found  their  way  to  the  residence  of  the  great  Khan  of  the 
Tartars  at  Canbalu,  the  modem  Pekin,  the  capital  of  China,  where  they  were  favour- 
ably received.  Returning  home  as  ambassadors  to  the  Pope  from  the  Great  Khan, 
after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years,  Nicolo  found  that  his  wife  had  died,  leaving  a  son 
named  Marco,  who  was  now  approaching  the  age  of  manhood.  Accompanied  by  this 
youth,  the  two  brothers  again  set  out  fix>m  Venice,  on  a  new  journey  into  the  East,  in 
the  year  1271 ;  and  af^er  a  long  and  wearisome  travel,  they  arrived  at  Pekin,  where 
the  Khan  received  them  with  honour,  took  young  Marco  under  his  protection,  and 
made  him  an  officer  of  his  household.  Marco  adopted  the  dress  and  customs  of  the 
country,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  four  principal  languages  then  in  use  in  the 
empire.  By  his  talents  and  accomplishments  he  soon  acquired  a  great  degree  of 
influence  at  court,  was  employed  on  missions  to  the  most  distant  provinces,  and  even 
held,  for  the  usual  period  of  three  years,  the  high  rank  of  Governor  of  Yang-chou-fou, 
in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan.  Atter  a  residence  of  seventeen  years,  the  Polos  felt  a 
desire  to  revisit  their  fotberland ;  but  the  emperor  being  unwilling  to  let  them  go, 
they  contrived  to  leave  China  by  stratagem,  and  returned  by  the  way  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  they  journeyed  through  Trebisond  and  Constan- 
tinople, and  reached  Venice  in  the  year  1295,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-four  years. 

Having  thus  traversed  so  great  a  part  of  both  the  continent  and  the  seas,  of  Asia, 
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a  penon  of  the  talents  and  accomplishments,  and  high  official  rank  of  Marco  Polo, 
must  have  possessed  the  most  ample  information  concerning  those  distant  regions.  He 
seems  nevertheless  to  have  taken  no  measures  to  make  Us  geographical  knowledge 
extensively  known,  and  to  prevent  it  perishing  with  his  own  life ;  for  it  was  oidy 
during  a  long  captivity  as  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Genoa,  that  one  of  his  companions  in 
misfortune  procured  from  hun  that  account  of  his  travels  which  has  come  down  to 
our  times.  The  three  Polos  were  the  first  Europeans  who  are  known  to  have  visited 
China. 

The  recital  of  Biarco  Polo  is  generally  the  result  of  personal  observation,  though 
reports  of  others  are  sometimes  so  intermingled  with  the  text,  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  distinguish  what  belongs  to  the  traveller,  and  what  to  his  informer ;  hence  con- 
siderable uncertainty  pervades  the  account  of  his  route,  and  of  many  places  which  he 
visited.  But  still  his  text  remains  a  rich  mine  of  information.  He  dilates  on  the 
industry  of  Bagdad,  on  Georgia,  Tauris,  and  Persia,  and  was  astonished  at  their  silk 
manufactures.  Of  Badakhshan,  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  salubrity  of  ita 
climate,  he  celebrates  the  flocks  of  wild  sheep,  the  swift  horses,  and  the  mines  of 
precious  stones,  which  supplied  the  balass  ruby,  the  lapis  lazuli,  and  other  minerals. 
Our  naturalist  observed,  that  on  the  mountains  of  Belur,  where  the  atmosphere  was 
highly  rarified,  fire  burned  with  less  vivacity  and  strength.  He  accurately  described  the 
animal  which  supplies  the  musk,  and  the  great  pheasant.  His  details  upon  Bokhara 
iod  China  are  those  of  a  geographer.  He  traversed  a  great  portion  of  the  provinces 
of  this  vast  empire ;  and  although  he  does  not  describe  them  all,  he  gives  us  a  rapid 
sketch  of  its  most  important  towns,  of  Cambalu  or  Pekin,  of  Nankin,  and  of  the 
town  of  Quinsai,  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  whose  countless  inhabitants  consumed 
24  quintals  of  pepper  a-day.  He  mentions  the  commerce  of  Canfu  with  the  Indies 
ind  the  Spice  Islands.  He  says  nothing  of  tea,  but  does  not  forget  porcelain.  He 
mentions  also  the  cowrie  of  the  Maldives.  He  is  astonished  at  the  scarcity  of  silver 
in  China,  and  at  its  high  price  compared  with  that  of  gold.  He  also  speaks  of  their 
piper  money,  and  of  the  deamess  of  furs ;  and  coal,  or  black-stone,  as  he  calls  it,  does 
not  escape  his  observation.  He  has  also  preserved  some  curious  details  of  the  North 
of  Asia.  He  was  informed  that  the  soil  of  these  northern  countries  was  composed  of 
morasses,  which  continued  to  be  covered  with  snow  and  ice  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year ;  that  instead  of  chariots,  the  inhabitants  employed  small  sled^^es,  which 
were  drawn  by  rein-deer ;  and  finally,  that  the  most  precious  furs  were  there  found 
in  abundance.     By  these  traits  we  recognise  Siberia. 

Marco  Polo  is  the  first  who  gave  any  account  of  Bengal  to  Europeans ;  but  whilst 
speaking  of  its  fertility,  of  the  beauty  of  its  cottons,  of  its  sugar,  and  crops  of  rice 
snd  indigo,  he  seems  to  confound  it,  as  well  as  Pegu,  >%ith  the  provinces  of  Cathay. 
His  narrative  includes  the  towns  on  the  western  and  eastern  sides  of  India,  but  U 
ulent  concerning  those  in  the  interior  —  an  omission  which  was  probably  intentional, 
for  he  treats  largely  concerning  many  things  in  these  countries.  He  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  cartes  in  India,  nor  of  the  aversion  of  the  Hindoos  to  the  sea,  nor  of  the  man- 
ner of  travelling  in  palanquins,  nor  of  the  voluptuous  dances  of  the  courtesans,  nor 
of  the  scarcity  of  horses  in  these  countries.  Japan  he  named  Cipangu,  according  to  the 
Chinese  appellation  Shibyn.  He  places  7400  islands  in  the  sea  of  Cin.  He  also 
knew  by  report  of  Great  Java  (perhaps  the  island  of  Borneo),  which  abounded  in 
tpiceries,  to  purchase  which,  it  was  resorted  to  by  the  Chinese.  His  smaller  Java, 
where  he  remained  five  months,  is  unquestionably  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  con- 
cerning it  he  supplies  very  abundant  information.  His  notice  of  the  island  of  Malaiur, 
and  of  the  town  of  the  same  name,  proves  that  he  had  heard  of  the  Malays,  who 
had  spread  themselves  as  fiir  as  the  other  side  of  Molucca.  His  navigation  in  the 
Indian  seas  appears  to  have  led  him  to  Nicobar  and  Andaman,  whose  inhabitants  he 
characterizes  as  man-eaters,  and  cruel  towards  strangers.  He  also  mentions  Ceylon, 
and  the  pearl  fisheries.  As  to  Madagascar,  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  he  knew 
them  only  from  the  Arabian  writers,  and  amuses  himself  by  repeating  many  of  their 
&bulous  stories. 

On  the  traces  of  this  intrepid  traveller,  and  of  the  missionaries  who  had  preceded 
him,  other  Italian  merchants  followed,  among  whom  Pegoletti  (1345)  particularly  de- 
serves to  be  named.  His  itinerary  is  curious  as  a  commercial  route,  and  indicates  the 
course  which  the  merchandise  from  Azoph  followed  on  its  transit  into  China.  This 
line  traverses  the  middle  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  Azoph,  Astracan,  Saracanco  or 
Suratschick,  in  Tartary ;  Ourghenz,  in  Kharizm ;  Otrar,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bok- 
hara; Almalekh  (Al  Malik)  in  the  Lesser  Bukharia;  Khami  (Kan-Tcheou),  near  the 
|Teat  wall  of  China ;  and  Cassai,  perhaps  Quinsay,  now  Hang-Tcheou-fo\i.  The  limit 
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of  the  travels  of  Pegoletti  in  the  East,  appears  to  have  been  Cambalu  or  Pekin, 
named  Gumaleceo  in  the  itinerary.  He  describes  his  route  in  returning  with  equal 
minuteness,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  common  one  followed  by  the  caravans  of 
that  time,  when  returning  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  from  India. 

Religion,  politics,  and  commerce,  those  three  great  stimuli  to  all  great  enterprises, 
continued,  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  to  direct  general  attention  to  Central 
Asia.  Among  the  travellers  and  geographers  of  the  former  part  of  this  period,  we 
shall  only  name  Haltho,  Oderic  of  Portenau,  and  Mandeville,  who  have  added  few 
truths  and  many  errors  to  the  information  accumulated  by  Marco  Polo. 

*'  The  Oriental  History**  of  HaXtho  comprehends  a  general  geography  of  the  prin- 
cipal  States  of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  the 
neighbouring  islands.  Like  Mandeville,  he  places  a  certaui  kingdom  of  Tarse  be- 
tween China  and  Turkistan.  He  gives  the  name  of  Igottrs  to  its  inhabitants,  among 
whom  be  recognised  some  professing  Christianity,  who  made  use  of  peculiar  letters. 
His  map  of  Turkistan,  and  his  remarks  on  the  manners  of  the  Chinese,  are  alike  dis- 
tinguished by  their  fidelity.  It  is  evident  that  he  has  put  Rubruquis  and  the  other 
travelling  monks  under  contribution,  and  that  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  writings 
of  the  Mongols. 

Animated  by  an  ardent  zeal,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  labours  of  £u  distant  mis- 
sions, Oderic  of  Portenau  proceeded  towards  Asia.    Arriving  at  Constantinople,  be 
crossed  the  Black  Sea,  landed  at  Trebisond,  travelled  to  Ormtis,  and  embarked  at  this 
port  for  the  coast  of  Malabar,  where  he  remained  some  time.     The  islands  of  Ceylon, 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  were  successively  visited  by  the  indefatigable  missionary. 
He  landed  upon  the  southern  coast  of  China,  and  traversed  that  vast  empire,  from 
south  to  north,  to  reach  Kambaleth  TPekin.)     His  route  in  returning  was  nearly  that 
which  Marco  Polo  had  pursued  in  gomg ;  and  it  is  equally  diflicidt  to  follow  him  in 
this  portion  of  his  travels,  which  terminates  in  Thibet,  and  adds  scarcely  anything  to 
the  information  previously  acquired.     Some  new  facts  concerning  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, the  culture  of  pepper,  the  ancient  custom  in  India  of  women  burning  themselves 
along  with  the  bodies  of  their  dead  husbands,  and  accounts  of  the  religious  practices 
of  the  Hindoos  and  the  penances  of  their  yogies,  appear  to  be  all  that  merits  being 
extracted  from  his  tedious  narrative.     One  feature  of  his  narrative  is  particularly  re- 
markable :  he  affirms  the  truth  of  many  of  his  recitals  with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath, 
and  these  portions  are  by  no  means  the  least  difficult  of  belief.    Sir  John  Mandeville, 
an  English  knight,  traversed  Asia  at  the  same  time  as  Oderic,  and  the  agreement  of 
their  narratives  leads  us  to  suppose  that  tliey  had  copied  from  each  other,  or  had 
derived  their  information  from  the  same  source.     It  was  the  fashion  at  that  period 
to  extol  the  wonders  of  the  East ;  and  Mandeville,  wishing  to  become  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  them,  left  England  in  1327,  passed  through  France,  and 
reached  Pdestine.     Far  from  fighting  like  a  good  knight  against  the  infidels,  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Sultan  of  E^pt,  and  followed  the  Great  Khan  of  Cathay  in 
his  wars  against  the  king  of  Manci  (southern  China.)     His  itinerai7  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Oderic ;  and  he  also  dravrs  from  the  geography  of  Haltho,  and  transcribes 
largely  from  the  old  chronicles  of  the  time.     The  contemporary  monks  have  been 
accused  of  some  of  these  additions,  but  probably  Mandeville  himself  wished  to  im- 
prove upon  the  wonders  of  his  predecessors.     He  finds  his  monsters  m  Pliny,  and 
his  miracles  in  the  legend.     In  his  work,  we  find  islands  inhabited  by  giants  fifry  feet 
high,  and  certain  demons,  who,  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  vomited  flames  of 
£re  upon  the  passing  travellers ;  and  also  a  certain  lamb  which  was  brought  forth  by 
a  melon.     He  places  his  Prester  John  in  the  city  of  Susa,  and  the  history  he  gives 
of  him  seems  mixed  with  Indian  traditions.     In  his  travels  there  is  very  little  real 
geography,  with  the  exception  of  some  new  details  concerning  Egypt  and  Palestine. 

Though  the  taste  for  that  kind  of  fables  continued  to  predominate  throughout  the 
14th  century,  yet  the  narratives  of  the  15th  century  began  to  get  rid  of  them.  Ruy 
Gonzalez  de  Clavijo  appeared  at  this  time,  as  a  truthful  and  well-informed  traveller. 
Sent  as  ambassador  to  Tamerlane  by  Henry  III.  king  of  Castille,  he  embarked  for 
Constantinople  on  the  21st  March  1403;  thence  he  crossed  the  Black  Sea  to  Trebi- 
sond, and  then  by  Armenia,  the  north  of  Persia,  and  Khorassan,  to  the  city  of  Samar- 
cand,  near  to  which  Tamerlane  was  encamped.  He  fully  describes  the  fi^tes  which 
were  given  him  by  the  conqueror,  and  this  sketch  may  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
oriental  history  and  industry  of  this  period.  In  his  work  there  are  likewise  very  curious 
details  of  the  commerce  of  the  East.  That  of  Samarcand  was  then  flourishing,  and 
the  Russians  and  Tartars  came  to  exchange  their  hides,  furriery,  and  linens,  with  the 
musk,  precious  stones,  and  rhubarb  of  Cathay.    Tauria  also,  then  rich  and^ener* 
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gctic,  received  the  same  articles,  and  exchanged  for  them  those  products  of  Europe 
which  were  carried  thither  by  the  Genoese.  Sultania  also  was  still  a  considerable 
market,  being  the  grand  entrepdt  between  Persia  and  India.  Clavijo  is  the  first  who 
makes  us  acquainted  with  this  mode  of  commercial  intercourse  between  India  and 
Europe.  He  is  also  the  first  of  the  travellers  of  the  middle  age  who  rejects  all  pro- 
digies fit>m  his  narrative,  and  his  work  contains  the  only  information  we  yet  possess 
concerning  some  parts  of  Asia.  - 

The  work  of  Schildberger,  a  German,  who  followed  Tamerlane  in  his  conquests,  is 
too  vague  and  too  incorrect  to  throw  any  light  upon  geography.  More  instruction  may 
be  found  in  the  travels  of  Josaphat  Barbaro,  a  noble  Venetian,  who  was  sent  by  the 
Republic  to  Tana,  in  the  year  1436 ;  and  to  Ussum-Cassam,  king  of  Persia,  in  the  year 
1473.  He  traversed  a  great  part  of  Tartary  during  his  former  absence,  which  lasted 
for  sixteen  years.  After  this  he  visited  the  principal  towns  of  Persia,  such  as  Shiraz, 
which  then  contained  200,000  inhabitants ;  Yezd,  which  was  enriched  by  its  silk  ma- 
nufiurtories ;  Strava,  or  Estrava  (the  Astrabad  of  our  day),  which  was  then  bustling, 
commerdal,  and  populous.  His  details  concerning  Russia  are  not  devoid  of  interest. 
The  duchy  of  this  name  was  then  without  power,  and  far  from  populous,  and  Moscow 
inclosed  vast  spaces  covered  with  woods.  He  exhibits  Georgia  devoid  of  its  ancient 
cinlization,  and  preserving  no  other  trace  of  it  than  great  corruption  of  manners. 
What  he  says  of  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  is  unintelligible ;  and  the  names  in  this 
part  of  his  narrative  are  too  much  altered  to  be  at  all  useful. 

Barbaro  terminates  this  long  succession  of  travellers,  who,  from  the  13th  to  the 
end  of  the  15th  century,  traversed  the  interior  of  Asia ;  and  it  was  by  uniting  their 
partial  discoveries,  and  their  different  itineraries,  that  the  geographers  of  those  several 
epochs  attempted  to  pourtray  the  whole  of  the  earth.  It  was  with  the  help  of  these 
incomplete  materials  that  Martin  Sanudo,  Pietro  Visconti,  the  brothers  Pizigani,  Gi- 
raldis,  Pareto,  Bianco,  Bedrazio,  Bonincasa,  Martin  Brazl,  F.  Mauro,  the  authors  of 
the  voyages  of  the  brothers  Zeni  and  of  Marco  Polo,  and  some  other  geographers 
whose  names  are  unknown,  designed  those  rude  charts,  in  which  we  find  combined 
both  the  recent  discoveries  and  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  distorted  by  ignorance, 
and  accommodated  to  the  necessity  of  filling  up  vacuities,  or  supporting  absurd  hypo- 
theses. In  many  of  these  charts,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  are  represented  like  a  vast 
island.  Africa  is  terminated  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  and  in  this  position  is 
washed  on  the  south  by  the  sea,  as  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  had  believed,  and  >vho8e 
ideas  were  still  maintained  in  Western  Europe. 

These  charts  of  Sanudo  and  of  Bianco  represent  the  greatest  number  of  European 
kingdoms,  and  trace  the  States  of  the  north  which  are  joined  to  Russia  by  a  long 
and  very  narrow  tongue  of  land.  The  figure  of  Southern  Asia  is  quite  shapeless, 
and  the  Tartars  occupy  the  north  of  this  portion  of  the  globe.  We  find,  in  other 
charts  of  the  epoch  now  under  review,  some  vague  indications  of  the  discoveries 
which  were  made  in  the  west  of  Europe  and  Africa,  in  the  lltb,  12th,  and  Idth  cen- 
turies. There  is  an  island  named  Antilia  placed  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries  in  several 
of  these  charts,  and  especially  upon  those  of  Bianco,  Bedrazio,  and  Pareto.  The 
learned  Buache  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  this  Antilia  was  no  other  than  one  of 
the  Azores ;  and  he  partly  grounds  his  opinion  on  the  fact,  that  there  appears  to  be  a 
great  proximity  in  their  situations.  The  charts  of  Bianco  might  give  rise  to  this  senti- 
ment, which  is,  however,  overturned  by  the  inspection  of  Pareto's  map,  with  which 
the  French  geographer  Mras  not  acquainted.  On  this  latter,  Antilia  is  found  at  a  very 
considerable  distance  from  the  ancient  world,  and  quite  to  the  west  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  and  it  is  even  maintained  by  some  well-informed  men,  that  it  was  a  know- 
ledge of  this  Antilia,  fabulous  or  true,  reaching  Columbus,  which  prompted  him  to 
his  glorious  enterprise. 

There  may  be  also  seen  in  the  maps  of  the  14th  century,  a  delineation  of  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Africa,  before  the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese,  which  might  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  these  bold  mariners,  in  doubling  Cape  Nun  or  Non,  and  advancing  south- 
wards, only  navigated  a  sea  which  had  been  already  visited.  A  map  of  1346,  which 
is  written  in  Castillian,  represents  Cape  Bojador  as  a  known  point,  and  that  navi- 
gators had  passed  it.  A  manuscript,  preserved  at.  Genoa,  contains  the  record  of  an 
expedition  which  sailed  from  Majorca  about  the  same  time,  with  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing ihe  mouth  of  a  river  called  Vedumel  or  Rui  Jaura,  probably  Rio-do- Ouro.  The 
Canary  Islands  appear  on  this  map  of  1346,  probably  taken  from  the  descriptions 
of  the  Arabs  ;  and  even  the  island  of  Madeira  appears  upon  another  map,  under  the 
name  of  Isola  de  Legname,  the  Island  of  Forests,  the  true  meaning  of  the  name  it 
now  bears. 
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Europe  was  now  fast  awakening  from  her  long  intellectual  slumber,  and  the  early 
years  of  the  15th  century  witnessed  the  first  of  those  systematic  attempts  that  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  the  way  to  India  by  Da  Qama,  and  of  the-  New  World  by  Colum- 
bus. The  Moors  and  the  Arabs  held  possession  of  great  part  of  Spain  for  nearly  seven 
centuries.  They  conquered  it  almost  at  once,  but  were  driven  out  very  slowly.  As 
one  province  after  another  was  recovered  by  the  Christians,  each  successful  leader 
established  a  new  kingdom  for  himself.  Among  these  were  the  kings  of  Portugal, 
who,  not  content  with  expelling  the  Moors  from  the  Peninsula,  followed  them  into 
Africa.  In  1415,  King  John  I.,  attended  by  his  sons  and  principal  nobility,  made  a 
descent  upon  Africa,  took  Ceuta,  and  at  his  return,  appointed  his  fifth  son,  Don  Hen- 
riquez  Duke  of  Viseo,  to  be  governor  of  the  new  conquest.  Don  Henry  was  an  able 
and  active-minded  prince,  well  versed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  age,  and  he  appears 
to  have  very  early  contracted  a  passion  for  maritime  discovery.  While  residing  in 
Africa,  he  received  much  information  from  the  Moors  respecting  the  interior  and  the 
tribes  beyond  the  desert,  and  justly  concluding  that  these  might  be  reached  by  sea,  he 
resolved  to  overcome  by  perseverance  the  ditliculties  of  the  navigation. 

So  early  as  1406,  Don  Henry  had  already  taken  up  his  residence  at  Sabres,  near 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  with  the  purpose  of  gratifyHng  his  passion  for  discovery.  His  regard 
for  religion  also  led  him  to  endeavour  to  destroy  or  diminish  the  power  of  the  infidels, 
and  his  patriotism  to  acquire  for  Portugal  that  Indian  commerce  which  had  enriched 
the  maritime  states  of  Italy.  Hitherto  the  farthest  limit  of  navigation  along  the  coast 
of  Africa  was  Cape  Nun,  scarcely  300  miles  from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  In  1412, 
the  prince  sent  out  his  first  vessel  to  explore  the  coast,  and  continued  to  send  one 
every  year,  till  at  last  his  mariners  succeeded  in  doubling  Cape  Nun,  and  making  their 
way  to  Cape  Bqiador,-the  dangers  of  which  were  too  formidable  to  allow  them  to  pass. 
Accident,  however,  effected  what  the  skill  of  his  mariners  had  failed  to  perform.  In 
1418,  one  of  his  ships  was  driven  out  to  sea  by  a  storm,  and  after  they  had  given  them- 
selves up  for  lost,  the  crew  discovered  an  island,  to  which,  in  token  of  their  fortunate 
escape,  they  gave  the  name  of  Porto  Santo.  The  neighbouring  island  of  Madeira  was 
soon  afterwards  discovered ;  and  the  Portuguese,  emboldened  by  this  first  success, 
made  their  way  from  point  to  point  along  the  coast,  till  at  length  their  perseverance 
was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  round  which  lay  the  road 
to  India.  This  was  effected  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  in  1486,  twenty-three  years  after 
the  death  of  the  illustrious  prince  to  whose  enlightened  zeal  all  these  discoveries  were 
owing.  Diaz  gave  the  cape  the  name  of  Tormentoso^  on  account  of  the  terrible 
storms  which  he  bad  encountered ;  but  the  King,  Don  John  II.,  at  his  return,  ordered 
it  to  be  called  by  the  better-omened  name  of  Cabo  de  Boa  Esperaza,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

In  1496,  Vasco-da-Gama,  with  a  fleet,  passed  the  cape,  and  arrived  at  Calicut  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  Under  the  skilful  and  intrepid  conduct  of  Albuquerque,  Da- 
Castro,  and  Almeida,  the  Portuguese,  within  a  few  years,  explored  the  farthest  shores 
of  Asia,  and  established  their  dominion  along  all  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  By 
and  by  they  were  followed  by  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  who  wrested  their  empire 
from  them ;  and  now,  out  of  their  \vide-spread  possessions  in  Asia,  the  city  and  small 
territory  of  Goa  in  India,  and  the  town  of  Macao  in  China,  are  all  that  remain  to 
Portugal. 

The  glory  of  Columbus,  who  only  completed  what  Don  Henry  had  so  well  begun, 
and  so  perseveringly  carried  on,  has  eclipsed  the  fame  of  his  master.  The  discovery 
of  America  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  it  seems 
to  be  regarded  as  an  isolated  event,  to  be  entirely  ascribed  to  the  genius  of  the  man 
who  made  it.  So  far,  however,  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  the  vmy  had  been 
prepared  for  Columbus  by  the  preliminary  voyages  of  the  Portuguese.  Every  thing 
was  now  ripening  for  this  great  event,  and  America  seems  to  have  been  destined  to 
remain  no  longer  hid  from  the  eastern  world  ;  for,  only  seven  years  after  the  first  voy- 
age of  Columbus,  the  Portuguese  Admiral,  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  who  commanded 
the  second  expedition  to  India,  was  driven  by  the  wind  so  fiu*  out  of  his  course  as  to 
reach  the  coast  of  Brazil,  till  then  unknown. 

No  part  of  the  history  of  geography  is  better  known  than  that  which  narrates  the 
voyages  of  Columbus.  He  sailed  from  Palos,  a  small  sea-port  of  Andalusia,  on  the 
3d  of  August  1492 ;  in  thirty-three  days  landed  on  Guanahani,  one  of  the  Bahamas  ; 
and,  on  bis  return,  discovered  the  large  islands  of  Cuba  and  Haiti.  In  his  second 
voyage  he  discovered  Jamaica ;  in  the  third  Trinidad,  and  the  continent  of  America, 
near  the  Oronoco ;  in  the  fourth  and  last,  he  explored  a  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Me^^^   In  the  meantime  the  discovery  of  America  by  other  voyagers  was  rapidly 
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tdruKJng.  In  1499,  Ojeds,  s  follower  of  Columbus,  wiled  for  Ibc  New  World, 
■cconipaiued  by  ■  Florentine  of  the  nunc  of  Amerigo  Vespucd  ;  and  thi«  icentleman 
bating  publisbed  an  acrount  of  the  voya^,  and  modeitly  called  tbe  country  he  had 
teen  Ahebica,  after  himself,  tbe  world  adopted  tbe  appelUtioo,  and  thui  Columbna 
was  robbed  of  Ihe  honour  of  giving  bia  name  to  the  new  continent. 

Iramedialely  preceding  tbe  important  events  we  have  so  rapidly  narrated,  tbe  geo- 
Ifrapbical  knowti-dge  possessed  by  the  rations  of  western  Europe  was  very  limited.  In 
iet,  the  somewhat  vague  knowledge  of  the  far  East,  communicated  by  Marco  Polo  and 
other  tiavellera,  were  almost  the  only  additions  made  lo  what  had  been  handed  down 
from  tbe  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  Iceland,  indeed,  waa  known,  but  no  ship  bad  yet 
sailed  beyond  Norway ;  and  all  tbe  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Black  Sea  and  tbe 
Baltic  were  Rtill  unexplored,  although  some  of  tbem  might  be  known  by  nwne.'  But 
all  at  once  tbe  &cf  c^  the  world  was  changed.  In  less  than  tbirty  years  after  tbe 
first  voyage  of  Columbus,  tbe  farthest  eset  and  tbe  farthest  west  bad  met ;  and  for 
the  first  time  since  the  flood  of  Noah,  the  earth  was  proved  to  be.  what  geometen 
bad  suspected,  a  globt,  and  not,  aa  Homer  and  Heiiod  and  most  barbariana  have  ima- 
gined, a  disk. 

The  way  once  shown,  aoibttioui  spirits  were  won  attracted  to  the  new  career  of 
mariiiine  discovery  ;  and  so  early  aa  1497,  or  thereabout,  for  the  time  is  not  precisely 
known.  Giovanni  Cabota,  a  Venetian  in  the  service  of  England,  or  hia  son  Sebastian, 
explored  a  large  portion  of  the  coast  of  North  America,  from  Newfoundland  to  Vir- 
ginia. The  object  of  these  voyages  was  still  to  find  a  western  passage  to  India. 
With  this  view.  Pinion  (one  of  the  captains  of  Columbus's  first  voyage)  crossed  the 
e<iuator,  and  explored  the  coast  of  South  America  as  far  aa  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  In 
1500.  Corte-Real,  a  Portuguese,  sailed  towards  tbe  coast  that  had  been  explored  by 
Cabot,  visited  Newfoundland,  entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  coasted  Labrador 
ai  bu'  as  Hudson's  Straits,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Aaiait, — a  strait  which  the 
geographers  of  tbe  16th  century  supposed  to  be  the  passage  to  tbe  great  ocean,  tbe 
March  for  which  led  to  many  eipedirions  which  contributed  to  the  progress  of  geo- 
gtaphy  along  the  coasts  of  North  America.  But  it  was  not  at  this  epoch  that  they 
(ought  this  passage  only  by  the  Dorth-west.  Many  attempted  it  by  the  south.  The 
Masta  of  South  America  were  accordingly  soon  explored,  and  Juan  Dial  de  Solia 
perished  in  a  voyage  of  this  kind,  after  having  discovered  the  Rio-de-la-Plala.  In 
iilS,  Vssco  Nunes  de  Balboa,  having  descried  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  &om  the  top 
of  a  momitain  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  proceeded  to  tbe  coast,  and,  wilding  up  to 
bii  middle  in  tbe  sea.  took  possession  of  the  wide  expanse  for  the  King  of  Spain, 

The  Portuguese,  after  their  successful  discovery  of  the  East  Indies,  obtained  from 
tbe  Pope  a  grant  of  all  the  countries  they  might  discover  ;  and,  after  the  third  voyage 
of  Columbus,  the  King  of  Spain  applied  for  and  obtained  a  grant  of  tbe  same  kind. 
But  as  it  was  necessary  to  draw  a  line  between  the  two  rival  nations,  the  Pope  fixed 
upon  tbe  meridian  of  27^'  west  of  Feno;  all  tbe  countries  to  the  tail  of  that  line  being 
to  belong  to  Portugal,  all  to  the  well  to  Spain.  The  kings,  however,  of  the  two 
countries,  for  their  mutual  accommodation,  fixed  the  line  of  demarcation  3T0  leagues 
Test  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands;  and,  supposing  the  globe  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
lircen  the  two  favoured  potentates,  the  Molucca  Islands,  which  the  Portuguese  had 
^ready  occupied,  were  clearly  situate  within  tbe  hemisphere  belonging  to  Spain. 
The  Portuguese  would  not  give  tbem  up ;  and  this  dispute  gave  occasion  to  Ihe  first 
voyage  round  the  world.  Francis  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  who  hud  served 
in  India  under  Albuquerque,  and  visited  the  Moluccas,  proposed  to  tbe  king  of  Spain 
la  sail  to  those  islands  by  a  westerly  course,  and  thus  establish  the  Spanish  right  to 
tbe  possession  of  them,  even  upon  tbe  principle  acknowledged  by  the  Portuguese. 
The  King  of  Spain,  Don  Carlos  I.  (better  known  as  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  of 
Germany,  a  person^e  who  never  allowed  any  scruples  of  honour  or  conscience  to 
"  ■  ■  est),  or  perhaps  bis  ministers  (for  Ihe  king  himself  wa»- 
0  the  propo^  of  Magellan,  who  accordingly  sailed  from 

wUb  A  4iiiuikjry,  Lu  vhicL.  Irum  Lu  i^odudni  wUd  crapes,  tlie^  gava 
gr  WIiMtuid  the  Oaai.    A  cdIod;  wusooii  ariemrdi  farmed,  soda 

Hwi—,.  1. ..Jennie  enlnct.  and  Uib' sltoatlim^  tha  edoutry  cunxit 

bsp^adoot.    OftbenrtnlnltDrihiKUicaTin'i  tbHicuibenaiUiiiMi  bal  u  It  led  ts  nolblofc 
nc  HMtr  foisnttan  ttt  nnri;  in  cDiiimiis,  It  can  IuttU;  lie  •llDwad  to  dMiaet  (mm  th*  wan. 
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Spain  in  the  year  1519,  with  five  ships.  In  the  course  of  his  vo3rage  he  discovered 
and  sailed  through  the  strait  that  still  bears  his  name,  and  made  his  way  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  he  perished  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
natives.  His  companions  continued  their  voyage  to  the  Moluccas,  where  they  found 
plenty  of  spices,  and  then  returning  home  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  reached  Seville 
after  an  absence  of  1154  days. 

Twenty-six  years  had  elapsed  since  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  when  vague  ru- 
mours of  the  grandeur  and  opulence  of  Mexico  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards. 
Grijalva,  having  been  charged  to  make  some  observations  on  Yucatan,  had  discovered, 
in  1518,  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Spain ;  and  Cortez  forthwith  prepared  to 
invade  this  great  country.  In  three  years  he  conquered  it ;  and,  fifteen  years  later, 
Peru  was  conquered  by  Pizarro.  Cortez  was  possessed  of  eminent  talents ;  bis  mind 
was  open  to  generous  feelings  ;  with  much  zeal  he  sought  for  a  passage  to  the  north 
of  America,  similar  to  that  which  Magellan  had  discovered  in  the  south.  He  did  not 
succeed,  but  made  the  discovery  of  California,  and  of  the  Vermillion  Sea. 

The  search  for  this  supposed  strait  was  prosecuted  with  ardour,  and  produced  some 
real  discoveries.  Rodriguez  Cabrillo,  a  Portuguese  in  the  service  of  Spain,  pushed 
as  far  north  as  the  44",  and  designated  a  cape  there  Mendocino.  Francisco  Galli  ad- 
vanced to  47"  30^,  and  discovered  part  of  the  coast  which  by  the  English  of  the  pre- 
sent day  is  named  New  Georgia  and  New  CornwalL  The  English  themselves  entered 
into  the  pursuit,  and  commenced  with  great  success.  In  1578,  Drake,  a  most  skilful 
mariner,  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  buffeted  by  the  tempest,  and  advanced 
into  the  South  Sea,  where  unknown  lands  presented  themselves  to  his  view.  He 
discovered,  under  the  name  of  the  Islands  of  Elizabeth,  the  western  part  of  the  ar- 
chipelago of  Tierra  del  Fuego  ;  perhaps  he  even  reached  the  southern  extremity  of 
America,  to  which,  at  a  later  period,  the  Dutch  navigators  assigned  a  name.  The 
winds  ceasing  to  detain  him  in  seas  he  had  no  desire  to  explore,  he  sailed  to  the  north, 
and  visited  the  coasts  already  seen  by  Galli  and  Cabrillo,  and  which  he  called  New 
Albion.  He  then  crossed  the  Pacific,  discovered  a  few  islands,  and  arrived  at  Ports- 
mouth, after  an  absence  of  1501  days. 

Twenty  years  afterwards,  these  coasts,  as  far  as  Cape  St.  Sebastian  (42*),  were 
examined  by  Sebastian  Viscayno,  who  discovered  the  harbour  of  Monterey ;  and  one 
of  the  ships  of  his  squadron,  commanded  by  Flores,  went  as  fiu*  as  the  43",  where  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  bay  appeared :  this  was  at  a  later  period  converted  into  a  strait, 
which  received  the  name  of  Martin  d'Aguilar ;  but  neither  the  strait,  nor  the  river, 
nor  the  bay,  were  ever  afterwards  again  discovered. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  tbe  voyages  of  Cabot  and  of  Corte  ReaL  Other 
navigators  followed  them  ;  and  if  their  attempts  were  equally  fruitless,  they  had  yet 
the  effect  of  enlarging  the  domains  of  geography.  Ponce  de  Leon  discovered  Florida ; 
Jean  Denis  and  Cosmant  extended  the  chart  of  Newfoundland ;  Thomas  Aubert 
reclaimed  the  first  savages  of  Canada ;  Vcrazzani,  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.,  navi- 
gated the  coasts  of  the  same  country,  reached  the  50>  of  latitude,  and  returned  with- 
out establishing  a  colony.  Jacques  Cartier  was  the  first  to  explore  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence ;  he  ascended  the  river  360  leagues  from  its  mouth,  gave  to  tiie  country 
the  name  of  NouveUe  France,  and  made  the  circuit  of  Newfoundland. 

It  was  now  the  year  1534,  and  the  Strait  of  Anion  had  hitherto  always  escaped 
discovery.  For  several  years,  all  attempts  were  interrupted ;  but  the  belief  of  its 
existence  was  strongly  maintained  by  most  navigators,  and  soon  those  of  England 
renewed  their  research.  In  1577,  Frobisher,  in  seeking  for  this  passage,  again  fbuiid 
the  southern  part  of  Greenland,  which  he  called  Westfi-ieseland,  and  passed  through 
a  strait  situated  in  the  64*  of  latitude,  formed  by  some  islands  in  Hudson's  Bay,  a 
strait  which  has  been  erroneously  placed  in  Greenland.  His  countrymen  pursued  the 
same  course.  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert  reached  the  harbour  of  St.  John  (in  Newfound- 
land), and  examined  the  country  which  extends  southwards.  The  unfortunate  Raleigh 
visited  a  part  of  the  coast  of  North  America,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Virginia, 
in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Other  navigators  of  the  same  kingdom  pushed  far 
north  of  these  latitudes.  Among  the  most  fortunate  and  intrepid  of  these  was  John 
Davis,  who  distinguished  himself  by  continuing  the  labours  of  Frobisher  on  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland,  in  1585-1587.  During  Lis  first  voyage,  he  penetrated  as  fiar  as 
66f*  4(y,  and  discovered  an  arm  of  the  sea,  called  from  him,  Davis  Straits.  During 
another  voyage  he  advanced  to  Disco  Island,  and  on  the  west  coast  discovered  Cum- 
berland Straits.  The  ice  proved  an  impenetrable  barrier  between  Iceland  and  East 
Greenland,  and  the  most  advanced  point  he  reached  seems  to  have  been  Sanderson's 
lifope.     Twenty  years  later,  Hudson,  one  of  the  most  eminent  mariners  of  modern 
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timesy  visited  these  frozen  regions,  and  continued  the  investigations  of  his  predeces- 
sors. During  his  first  voyage  he  ascended  to  a  higher  latitude  than  had  previously 
been  attained  on  the  western  coast  of  Greenland ;  in  1609  he  discovered  the  river  in 
New  York  which  bears  his  name  ;  and,  in  the  year  following,  the  great  internal  sea, 
called  from  him  Hudson's  Baify  where  he  was  abandoned  by  his  crew,  and  left  to 
perish  in  a  boat.  Thomas  Button  was  sent  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  him  ;  but  the 
journal  of  this  navigator  has  not  been  published,  although  it  appears  that  he  traversed 
a  portion  of  Hudson's  Bay,  discovered  the  river  Nelson,  and  made  some  important 
observations  on  the  tides. 

This  sea  w^s  explored  in  the  year  1615  by  Bylot ;  and  he  returned  the  following 
year  in  search  of  the  north-west  passage.  William  Baffin  accompanied  him  as  pilot , 
and  this  voyage  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  which  the  history  of  geography  pre- 
sents. Bylot  and  Baffin  penetrated  beyond  Davis  Straits ;  they  sidled  along  the 
eoast  northwards,  and  there  discovered  Horn  Sound,  Cape  Dudley  Diggs,  Hakluyts 
Island,  Sir  Thomas  Smith  s  Sound,  Cary's  Isles,  and  the  Sounds  of  Alderman  Jones 
and  Sir  James  Lancaster.  They  advanced  beyond  the  74^  of  latitude,  and  their  disco- 
▼eries  were  doubted  ;  but  Captains  Ross  and  Parry,  two  centuries  afterwards,  proved 
their  accuracy.  Those  who  immediately  followed  them  executed  nothing  of  much 
moment.  This  was  true  of  Fox's  expeditions  :  the  voyage  of  the  Dane,  Jean  Munk, 
disclosed  a  new  gulf,  which  he  named  Mare  Christianeum,  and  a  coast,  which  he 
named  New  Denmark.     These  discoveries  are  to  be  found  in  Welcome  Bay. 

During  this  period  (1606),  Samuel  Champlain  founded  the  French  colony  of 
Canada ;  and  sixty  years  afterwards  the  English  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  esta- 
blished. 

A  desire  to  discover  a  shorter  route  to  the  Indies  had  excited  all  the  endeavours 
we  have  just  been  enumerating  ;  and  it  was  with  the  same  hope  and  end  that  other 
attempts  were  made  by  the  north-east  of  Europe.  It  was  imagined,  that  through 
these  high  latitudes  they  would  soon  reach  the  Chinese  seas,  and  thus  abridge  the 
distance  to  the  Spice  Islands.  Connected  with  the  execution  of  this  bold  idea,  and 
the  hazardous  undertakings  to  which  it  led  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  we 
find  the  names  of  Willoughhy  and  Chancellor,  Stephen  Burrows,  and  Arthur  Pet, 
Charles  Jackman,  Barentz,  Hemskerk,  Comelissen,  Ysbrantz,  Bennel,  Jonas  Poole, 
and  others.  If  the  icy  barrier  resisted  the  efforts  of  all  these  Intrepid  mariners,  it  could 
not  prevent  them  from  penetrating  into  the  permanent  abodes  of  winter.  The  White 
Sea,  which  had  been  visited  by  Ochthcre  in  the  eighth  century,  and  afterwards  for- 
gotten, was  discovered  of  new,  and  opened  up  a  new  commercial  route  between 
Archangel  and  England  and  Holland :  the  northeni  coasts  of  Nova  Zcmbla  were  dis- 
covered and  vi^iited ;  tbc  Strait  of  Vaygatz  was  explored  ;  and  Spitzbergen,  the  last 
known  land  of  the  north,  appeared  upon  the  maps  of  the  Polar  Sea. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  Cortez  had  attempted  to  discover  a  passage  by  its 
north-west  coast ;  and  it  would  appear  that  about  the  same  time  he  had  thoughts  of 
exploring  the  great  ocean ;  at  least  the  second  voyage  of  Grijalva,  which  was  under- 
taken by  his  orders,  seemed  to  have  had  this  destination.  The  result  is  but  inaccu- 
rately known.  It  has  been  thought  that  he  discovered  a  portion  of  Papua,  as  it  was 
■up{>osed  that  Saavedra  discovered  New  Guinea.  The  voyage  of  Magellan  had  de- 
monstrated that  it  was  possible  to  navigate  from  the  coasts  of  America  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  Asia.  It  was  conceived  that,  in  the  west  of  this  vast  extent  of  sea,  there 
existed  rich  islands  of  gold,  and  in  the  south  a  great  continent,  which  was  made  to 
approximate  the  equator,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  system  of  the  geographer  who 
represented  it. 

The  expedition  commanded  by  Mendana,  and  which  sailed  from  Callao  de  Lima 
on  the  lOth  January  1568,  was  less  meant  to  verify  these  conjectures,  than  to  reach 
the  Moluccas  by  the  shortest  way.  Mendana  took  his  course  directly  across  the  great 
ocean,  and  calculated  it  at  1450  leagues;  and  the  discovery  of  many  islands  rewarded 
his  perseverance.  In  this  group,  which  he  placed  between  the  7"  and  12^  of  southern 
latitude,  the  land  or  island  of  Guadalcanal,  and  the  islands  of  St.  Christoval  and  Isa- 
bella, were  particularly  distinguished.  It  was  on  this  land  that  the  first  mass  was  sung 
which  was  heard  in  these  iFlands  of  the  southern  ocean.  This  voyage,  the  most  im- 
portant of  those  undertaken  by  the  Spaniards  since  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
gave  origin  to  the  greatest  number  of  those  fables  with  which  their  historians  enter- 
tained Europe  for  more  than  a  century.  They  did  not  forget  to  identify  these  new 
islands  with  the  golden  islands,  of  whose  existence  they  had  satisfied  themselves ;  they 
gave  them  the  name  of  the  Isles  of  Solomon ;  and  their  position  was  for  a  long  time 
one  of  the  most  tuicertaio  and  obscure  points  in  geography.    De  Brosses,  Pingrc,  and 
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Dalrymple,  have  made  this  archipelago  travel  from  Tierra  del  Espiritii  Santo  (Holy 
Ghost  Land)  to  New  Britain,  with  which  the  learned  Englishman  supposed  it  iden« 
ticaL  It  is  now  believed,  owing  principally  to  the  labours  of  Buache  and  of  Flea* 
vieu,  that  the  Isles  of  Solomon  are  no  other  than  the  land  of  Arsacides  of  Surville, 
or  the  New  Georgia  of  Shortland,  of  which  Admiral  d*Entrecasteaux  completed  the 
survey.  The  object  of  the  second  voyage  of  Mendana  was  to  establish  a  colony  on 
these  isles  of  Solomon  ;  but  the  art  of  determining  the  latitude  and  longitude  was  at 
that  time  so  much  in  its  infancy,  that  the  Spanish  navigator  could  not  find  his  own 
discovery.  However,  he  made  new  ones.  He  had  the  honour  of  first  naming  the 
Marquesas  de  Mendoza ;  he  visited  the  islands  of  St.  Barnardo,  which  Byron,  in  1767, 
called  Danger  Islands ;  he  also  discovered  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  Carteret 
afterwards  named  Egmont^  and  which  is  the  largest  of  those  that  form  the  group  of 
Queen  Charlotte*s  Islands. 

It  was  in  this  last  voyage  that  Quiros,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Mendana,  coii« 
finned  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  southern  continent,  which,  we  have  seen,  conti- 
nued to  be  the  vague  belief  of  the  geographers  of  the  day.  Neither  Magellan  nor 
Gallego  had  suspected  a  continent  in  this  part  of  the  world,  nor  bad  the  scorch  for  it 
been  the  object  of  any  particular  expedition  ;  but  the  discovery  of  Santa  Cruz  made 
Quiros  believe  that  this  unknown  continent  had  at  last  been  found.  In  two  memoirs 
which  he  presented  at  the  time  to  D.  L.  dc  Velasco,  we  find  for  the  first  time  a  sdeo- 
tific  and  learned  discussion  upon  this  great  question,  which  did  not  cease  to  be  agitated 
till  the  days  of  Cook,  Surville,  and  Weddel.  Geography  was  indebted  to  Quiros  for 
the  discovery  of  a  great  many  islands,  and  after  his  days  the  Pacific  no  longer  appeared 
to  be  an  immense  waste.  Had  he  been  encouraged  and  supported  by  a  government 
solicitous  for  true  glory,  and  less  avaricious  for  gold,  Quiros  would  have  been  the  Co* 
lumbus  of  the  ocean.  The  greatest  number  of  the  discoveries  of  this  able  navigator 
bfive  since  been  confirmed ;  bis  Dezana  was  rediscovered  in  the  Onasbrugh  of  Wallis ; 
his  island  of  Sagitaria  corresponds  to  the  Otaheite  of  Bougainville  and  Wallis;  his 
Neustra  Senora  de  la  Luz,  to  the  Pic  de  VEtoile  of  Bougainville;  and  his  Tierra  Au§m 
tral  del  Espiritu  Santo  is  the  same  as  the  New  Hebrides  of  Cook. 

To  this  voyage  of  Quiros  we  must  attach  that  of  Louis  Vaez  de  Torres,  one  of  the 
captains  of  his  fleet.  Having  been  separated  from  the  admiral  in  a  storm,  on  quitting 
La  Tierra  Austral^  be  skirted  along  the  shores  of  an  extensive  region  for  the  distance 
of  800  leagues,  and  then  reached  the  Philli pines,  where  he  gave  an  account  of  his 
discoveries.  As  in  this  navigation  Torres  could  not  for  800  leagues  coast  along  any 
other  place  than  the  southern  shores  of  New  Guinea,  it  follows  that  he  was  the  first 
to  pass  through  the  strait  to  which  Cook,  its  second  discoverer,  gave  the  name  of 
Endeavour  Strait, 

Such  were  the  concluding  efibrts  of  Spain  to  increase  our  acquaintance  with  the 
world  :  Mendana,  Quiros,  and  Torres,  terminate  the  list  of  those  intrepid  navigators 
of  the  bright  days  of  her  power. 

But  before  this,  the  patient  Dutchman,  indefatigable  and  brave,  had  sallied  forth 
among  the  northern  ice ;  he  had  spread  his  sails  in  the  eastern  seas,  in  the  Indies, 
and  in  the  Molucca  Islands  be  had  established  numerous  factories.  The  founding  of 
these  establishments  manifests  that  it  was  less  with  the  view  of  cultivating  science, 
than  that  of  promoting  commerce,  that  he  embarked  in  these  pursuits.  It  was  with 
the  same  view  that  he  followed  out  the  discoveries  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  great  Pa- 
cific. With  the  intention  of  reaching  the  Moluccas  \^ithout  doubling  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  celebrated  voyage  of  Le  Maire  and  Schouten  round  the  world,  in 
1615,  was  undertaken.  For  the  first  time  the  southern  extremity  of  America  was 
passed,  and  Cape  Horn  (so  called  from  the  town  of  Horn,  from  which  they  had 
sailed),  became,  as  it  were,  the  fellow  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Statenland  was 
discovered ;  and  Le  Maire  had  the  honour  of  giving  his  name  to  the  strait  which 
separates  this  island  from  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  quickest  and  safest  route  was  thus 
discovered,  and  the  voyages  round  the  world  have  ever  since  lost  their  character  of 
danger.  The  navigation  of  Le  Maire  in  the  Pacific  brought  a  sea  spotted  with  islets 
and  rocks  to  light,  which  M'as  named  the  Bad  Sea  (^Mer  Mauvaise)^  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  dangerous  islands  of  Bougainville.  He  also  discovered,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  same  group,  the  islands  Sonder-Grondt  (without  bottom — so  called  be- 
cause they  could  find  no  soundings  along  its  coast),  Waierland,  and  Vlieghen  (Fly) 
Island,  His  course  then  led  him  between  the  Friendly  and  the  Navigators  Islands, 
where  four  small  islands  still  preserve  the  names  which  were  then  for  the  first  time 
given  them,  viz.  the  Traitors,  the  island  of  Good  Hope,  the  Cocos,  and  De  Hoom. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  changing  the  course  which  had  hitherto  been  followed. 
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and  turning  their  head  northwards,  the  prudence  of  Schouten  prevuled  over  the  zeal 
of  Le  Bfaire ;  for  had  they  continued  in  Hie  same  latitudes,  the  honour  of  finding 
again  the  lands  of  Quiros,  and  of  reaching  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland,  would 
have  rewarded  their  perseverance. 

The  course  of  his  countryman  Tasman,  in  1642,  was  much  better  chosen.  This  great 
navigator,  who  was  instructed  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  that  great  southern  continent, 
of  which  the  Portuguese  and  several  Dutchmen  had  already  visited  certain  portions^ 
fully  justified,  by  his  numerous  discoveries,  the  confidence  which  was  reposed  in  his 
talents.  He  enlarged  the  limits  of  geography,  by  examining  the  northern  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  as  well  as  the  southern ;  also  Van  Diemen's  Island,  and  the  western  coast 
of  New  Zealand,  which  he  named  Staten-landt ;  he  also  surveyed  the  Friendly  Islands, 
the  F^dji  Islands,  and  many  others.  He  gave  the  name  of  New  Holland  to  the  north- 
west part  of  this  great  continent,  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  witness ;  and  he 
commenced  the  examination  of  the  east,  north,  north-west,  and  west  coasts  of  this 
vast  land.  By  his  first  voyage  he  dissipated  the  notion  that  those  portions  which 
Edel,  Leeuwin,  Carsten,  Nujrts,  and  De  Witt,  had  previously  discovered,  extended 
indefinitely  to  the  south  and  east ;  and  in  his  second,  he  determined  the  extent  of  the 
great  gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

The  name  of  Van  Diemen,  which  Tasman  gave  to  several  of  his  discoveries,  was 
that  of  the  governor  of  Batavia ;  and  this  statesman  richly  merited  the  honour.  He 
was  solicitous  of  extending  the  possessions  and  commerce  of  the  Company  who  em-* 
ployed  him,  and  geography  reckons  him  as  one  of  its  protectors.  It  was  he  who,  after 
the  first  return  of  Tasman,  in  1643,  directed  Captains  Vries  and  Schaep  to  proceed 
to  the  north  of  Japan,  and  in  these  boisterous  seas  to  endeavour  to  make  discoveries. 
Before  this  voyage,  geographers  represented  the  famous  land  of  Jesso  in  a  Y^ry  extra- 
ordinary way :  they  made  it  a  continent  or  very  large  island  between  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica, and  even  joined  it  to  what  was  then  called  Russian  Tartary.  Meanwhile  the 
Chinese  missionaries  had  furnished  some  details  concerning  the  island  Saghalien,  and 
concerning  the  existence  of  a  strait  called  Tessoi.  Le-Pere-des- Anges  had  stated  that 
the  land  opposite  to  the  island  Saghalien  was  tailed  the  land  of  Aino  Moxori,  and 
that  it  was  separated  from  Japan  ;  but  doubts  still  existed  concerning  the  junction  of 
Jesso  with  Saghalien.  We  shall  erelong  find  that  La  Perouse  dispelled  these  doubts, 
and  that  Broughton  pointed  out  the  strait  of  Sangaar  such  as  it  is  now  known. 

The  discovery  of  some  of  the  southern  Kuriles  also  belonged  to  this  expedition  of 
Captain  Vries. 

Between  this  la<;t  voyage,  and  the  first  Spanish  ones  to  the  Caroline  Islands,  to 
which  little  attention  was  paid,  forty* three  years,  quite  barren  of  discoveries,  passed 
away ;  and  the  1 7th  century  appeared  to  be  manifesting  the  same  inaction,  when 
Dampier,  who  united  all  the  boldness  of  a  buccaneer  with  the  science  of  a  geographer, 
appeared  on  the  scene.  We  owe  to  this  celebrated  navigator  our  first  knowledge  of  the 
Bashee  islands,  of  which  he  has  given  a  complete  description.  He  discovered,  in  1699, 
and  1700,  Shark's  bay,  in  New  Holland,  and  surveyed  the  north-west  part  of  this  con- 
tinent to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  leagues,  which  more  lately  has  been  examined 
by  the  French  vessels  Le  Geographic  and  Le  Naturaliste,  and,  more  lately  still,  has 
been  visited  by  Captun  King.  He  was  the  first  to  penetrate  the  strait  which  sepa* 
rates  New  Britain  fi'om  New  Guinea,  and  which  bears  his  name.  He  very  much  in-  . 
creased  our  acquaintance  with  this  great  island,  and  showed  the  extent  of  its  northern 
coast ;  he  also  made  some  other  minor  discoveries  in  these  seas,  and  upon  the  shoies 
of  New  Ireland  :  he  likewise  reached  Ceram  by  a  course  which  till  then  was  unknown. 
Such  is  a  review  of  his  labours. 

During  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Europe  were  not 
the  only  people  who  were  engaged  in  the  search  for  undiscovered  lands.  The  same 
adventurous  disposition  animated  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Sea. 
In  1636,  Russian  vessels  descended  the  Lena,  and  coasted  along  the  shores  of  this 
terrible  northern  ocean.  The  shores  of  the  eastern  ocean  were  thus  reached,  in  1629, 
by  Dimitri  Kopikw ;  and,  in  1646  and  1648,  Bomyschlan  and  Deschnew  went  from 
the  Kovima  to  the  Anadyr,  and  doubled  Cape  Tchoukotskoi.  These  remarkable  voy- 
ages were  then  but  little  known,  and  many  a  long  year  elapsed  before  these  maritime 
discoveries  of  the  Russians  were  turned  to  any  account. 

The  ideas  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  regarding  the  configuration  of  the  earth  had 
now  disappeared,  from  the  day  in  which  Columbus  discovered  the  New  World,  and 
Gama  passed  those  limits  which  had  arrested  the  genius  of  the  ancients,  and  Magellan 
had  succeeded  in  convincing  the  multitude  that  the  earth  was  a  globe.  The  necessity 
of  abandomng  the  vague  plan  followed  by  the  authors  of  the  early  planispheres  waa 
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then  perceived,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  determining  the  position  of  places  by  find> 
ing  their  distance  from  the  equator  or  from  the  first  meridian ;  but  many  accurate 
observations  were  required  before  this  plan  could  be  executed. 

The  system  of  Ptolemy  was  too  deeply  rooted  speedily  to  give  way,  and  it  was  at 
first  attegipted  to  effect  an  accommodation  between  it  and  the  newly  discovered  iacts. 
The  surveys  of  the  pilots  and  hydrographers  who  accompanied  the  first  navigators, 
were  had  recourse  to,  but  without  any  great  profit ;  because  the  required  science  was 
wanting,  by  which  to  take  the  benefit  of  these  limited  observations,  and,  taken 
detached,  they  appeared  as  errors  in  the  general  maps.  The  maps  of  Appian,  Ri- 
beiro,  and  Gemma  Frisius,  were  the  first  which  represented  the  newly-discovered 
hemisphere.  Sebastian  Munster  collected  in  his  atlas  all  the  discoveries  of  his  time, 
.and  received  the  name  of  Strabo  from  his  contemporaries.  Finally,  Ortelius  infused 
some  order  into  the  science.  He  was  the  first  who  separated  the  modem  geography 
firom  the  ancient :  he  did  much  for  both,  and  displayed  much  erudition  even  in  his 
cartography.  The  map  of  the  world,  which  he  placed  at  the  commencement  of  his 
Theatrum  Orbia  Terrarum,  exhibits  a  system  very  different  from  that  of  Ptolemy. 
Mercator,  though  less  learned,  yet  being  a  better  mathematician,  employed  Mrith  much 
decision  the  few  fiicts  which  existed  at  his  time ;  and  he  is  the  true  founder  of  scien- 
tific geography.  He  placed  it  upon  a  solid  foundation,  and  left  it  in  the  hands  of 
Cluver,  Riccioli,  and  Varenius.  Thanks  to  these  celebrated  men,  erudition,  astro- 
nomy, and  high  physical  science,  now  became  the  auxiliaries  of  greography :  it  vris 
then  seen  what  it  would  be,  when,  rich  in  fiicts,  it  left  the  path  of  vain  conjectures. 
Sanson,  Blaeu,  and  Buraeus,  followed  with  success  the  footsteps  of  their  masters,  and 
began  to  exercise  much  care  in  the  details  of  geographical  charts,  the  general  appear- 
ance of  which  likewise  was  much  improved.  Statistics,  too,  a  secondary  branch  of 
the  science,  the  commencement  of  which  we  have  seen  in  the  middle  ages,  engaged 
the  attention  of  Sanso\'ino,  Bativo,  and  Davity.  Germany  was  not  long  before  it 
manifested  its  superiority  in  this  department.  Conring,  who  prosecuted  it  with  ardour, 
soon  did  more  and  better  than  had  been  done  before  him.  The  Elzevirean  Republics, 
which  are  a  specimen  of  the  statistical  labours  of  this  age,  prove  that  the  limits  of  that 
branch  were  as  uncertain  as  incomplete. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  geography  was  indebted  for  its  progress  to 
a  zeal  independent  of  conquest,  and  free  from  all  mercantile  consideration.  Noble 
and  perilous  enterprises  were  undertaken  without  any  other  object  than  the  increase 
of  the  knowledge  already  acquired,  and  to  convey  to  unkno>vn  nations  the  benefits  of 
arts  and  industry ;  accurate  criticism  and  minute  examination,  as  well  as  advanced 
civilization,  influenced  research,  and  illuminated  it  with  their  lustre. 

About  the  year  1722,  the  belief  of  southern  continents,  stiU  in  all  its  force,  led  to 
the  voyage  of  Roggeween,  who  thought  he  had  discovered  one  in  Antartic  New  Bri- 
tain, but  which  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  Falkland  Islands.  He 
also  imagined  that  the  ice-fields  which  he  encountered  at  the  62*  south,  were  attached 
to  a  continent ;  a  second  error,  which  Debrosses  subsequently  adopted.  Roggeween 
named  it  Easter  Island,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  land  seen  by  Davis  ;  this  vi-as 
the  opinion  of  Cook  and  Dalrymple,  though  not  that  of  Fleurieu.  His  navigation 
.of  the  Mer  Mauvaise  brought  to  light  a  group  of  islands,  which  were  a  portion  of  the 
Palliser  Islands  of  Cook,  but  which,  at  the  time,  only  led  to  the  not  very  important 
discovery  of  the  islands  of  Buuman,  Roggeween,  Tienhoven,  and  Groningen,  the  very 
position  of  which  is  uncertain,  but  which  Fleurieu  placed  between  8**  and  15^  south, 
«nd  between  the  158**  and  1(30*  west  firom  the  meri^an  of  Paris. 

The  course  of  Roggeween  was  badly  selected ;  he  crossed  that  of  Quiros,  and  nearly 
followed  that  of  Schouten,  than  which  he  could  not  have  done  worse ;  although  this 
reflection  might  be  made  against  several  of  the  navigators  who  followed  him.  It 
would  seem,  that  in  quitting  a  western  course,  and  striking  towards  the  north,  they 
were  anxious  to  avoid  New  Holland. 

Nevertheless,  the  time  in  which  great  discoveries  were  to  be  made  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  had  now  arrived.  Lands  without  number  were  about  successively  to  appear, 
like  a  vast  archipelago  between  Asia  and  America.  Byron,  Wallis,  and  Carteret, 
succeeded  one  another  in  this  career.  The  discovery  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  of 
several  smaller  ones,  such  as  the  Danger  Islands,  and  that  of  Disappointment,  are  the 
results  of  the  voyages  of  the  first  of  these.  The  other  two  occupy  a  more  important 
place  in  the  annals  of  the  science.  Wallis  aguin  found,  in  the  beautiful  Otaheite, 
the  Sagitaria  of  Quiros,  and  made  us  acquainted  with  the  southern  chain  of  the  Dan- 
gerous  Archipelago.  Carteret  touched  ut  the  island  Santa  Cruz  of  Mendana,  ai>- 
proached  the  famous  Isles  of  Solomon,  and  first  passed  through  St.  George's  Chaimel 
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between  the  New  Britain  of  Dampier,  and  the  land  which  from  that  time  received 
the  name  of  New  Ireland. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  fortunate  navigators  were  giving  names  to  unknown 
lands,  and  opening  new  paths  for  the  navies  of  Europe,  Bougainville,  who  had  passed 
the  early  port  of  his  life  in  camps,  and  who  devoted  the  rest  to  gaining  distinction  on 
the  sea,  sailed  through  the  Dangerous  Archipelago  of  Wallis,  and  Umded  upon  the 
shores  of  that  Taiti  of  which  he  fancied  himself  the  original  discoverer.  This  would 
have  been  an  additional  honour :  but  sufficient  remains  for  his  glory,  and  to  procure 
for  him  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  the  first  Frenchman  who,  by  dr. 
cmnnaYigating  the  globe,  enriched  science  with  important  discoveries.  He  made 
known,  and  for  the  first  time  named,  the  beautiful  Navigator's  Archipelago,  the  lands 
de  la  Louisiade,  the  north-west  coast  and  the  northern  point  of  the  Archipelago  of 
Arsacides  or  Solomon  ;  and  refound  in  the  great  Cyclades  a  part  of  the  Tierra  Austnd 
del  Espiritu  Santo  of  Quiros. 

It  is  sufficiently  absurd  that  the  belief  of  an  imaginary  island,  near  to  America,  and 
ridi  in  the  precious  metals,  should  have  revived,  at  the  interval  of  two  centuries, 
and  should  have  led  to  the  expedition  of  Surville  in  1769,  as  it  gave  birth  to  that  of 
Mendana  in  1569 ;  and  it  is  another  caprice  of  fortune,  that  the  same  error  should  have 
inducted  both  navigators  towards  the  same  regions.  The  identity  of  the  Archipelago 
of  Solomon's  Islands  and  that  of  the  Arsaddes,  seems  to  be  all  but  demonstrated.  In 
1769,  Surville  made  the  discovery  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  line  of  coast  on  the 
south-east,  east,  and  north-east,  of  those  lan^  which  Lieutenant  Shortland  discovered 
on  the  opposite  coasts  in  1788. 

But  the  first  navigator  of  the  18th  century.  Cook,  whose  name  is  universally  popu*- 
lar,  had  already  appeared  in  the  Padfic.  His  labours  were  immense,  and  they  possessed 
the  highest  scientific  interest ;  whilst  it  is  only  just,  at  the  same  time,  to  add,  that  he 
did  not  make  so  many  discoveries,  in  the  accurate  sense  of  the  word,  as  improve  and 
digest  that  which  was  already  known. 

His  first  voyage  exhibited  New  Zealand  in  its  true  light  and  bearings.  He  proved 
it  was  composed  of  two  islands,  and  he  gave  his  name  to  the  channel  which  divided 
thens.  He  discovered  a  portion,  and  examined  with  care  the  greatest  part  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  New  Holland,  commendng  at  the  northern  point  of  the  strait  which 
divides  it  firora  the  island  of  Van  Diemen,  which  had  not  previously  been  perceived, 
and  proceeding  to  the  northern  extremity  of  that  long  line  of  coast,  which  then  received 
the  name  of  New  South  Wales. 

His  second  voyage,  which  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the 
existence  of  a  southern  continent,  nearly  resolved  a  question  which  had  been  agitated 
for  two  centuries.  It  was  by  it  proved  that  there  was  no  land,  of  any  extent,  on  this 
side  of  the  71**  of  southern  latitude.  In  this  memorable  voyage  he  visited  many  parts 
of  New  Zealand,  and  of  the  Archipelago  St.  Esprit  of  Quiros ;  he  also  surveyed  with 
care  the  Society  and  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  discovered  New  Caledonia  on  its  east- 
ern side. 

His  third  expedition  had  also  in  view  the  determination  of  certain  great  geognu 
phical  questions.  The  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  north  of  California,  and  of 
the  English  in  Hudson's  Bay,  had  still  lefk  the  north-western  parts  of  America  in  ob- 
scurity ;  and  there  was  also  a  want  of  accurate  information  concerning  those  parts  of 
Asia  which  approximate  to  the  New  World ;  and  the  possibility  of  entering  the  Pacific 
fit>m  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  existence  of  a  passage  into  it  by  the  north  of  Asia,  still 
remained  undetermined.  The  Russians,  whose  labours  during  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies we  have  recounted,  had,  in  fact,  endeavoured  to  resolve  one  part  of  the  problem. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  century,  they  had  continued  their  expeditions  on 
the  northern  coasts  of  Siberia,  and  then,  in  1724,  had  perceived  a  great  polar  land ;  but 
both  the  charts  of  d  Isbrand  Ides,  of  1693,  and  those  of  Strahlenberg  in  1736,  gave  a 
very  imperfect  representation  of  their  discoveries. 

Behring,  in  1728,  after  having  traced  all  the  northern  coasts  of  Kamtshatka,  sup- 
plied the  first  notions  concerning  the  separation  of  the  two  continents.  His  second 
voyage,  in  1741,  led  him  much  too  far  to  the  south  on  the  American  coast,  where  he 
discovered  the  Cape  St.  Elias,  and  the  same  uncertainty  remained  concerning  the  ex- 
tent of  the  sea  which  separated  it  from  Asia.  In  fiict,  it  was  not  determined  whether 
the  lands  which  were  opposite  to  Kamtshatka,  and  of  which  a  vague  apprehension 
existed,  formed  a  part  of  America,  or  were  only  intermediate  islands  between  the  two 
continenU.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  question  in  Europe,  when  Cook  offered  his 
services  in  resolving  it.  His  navigation  along  the  north-west  coast,  proceeding  from 
80»  north  of  Cape  Mendocino  up  to  Behring  Straits,  was  not  so  carefully  conducted  as 
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to  decide  that  the  American  continent  within  these  bmits  was  not  at  all  interrupted : 
but  if  he  did  not  prove  this  fact,  he  very  unhesitatingly  conjectured  it.  In  his  pro- 
gress into  the  middle  of  the  straits,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  American  coast ;  and 
had  not  the  ice  arrested  his  progress  in  lat.  70°  44',  and  prevented  his  pursuing  his 
course  northwards,  he  would  have  explored  the  Polar  Sea,  and  determined  the  trend 
of  the  northern  coast  of  the  N6w  World. 

This  last  voyage  of  the  great  navigator  augmented,  in  other  points,  the  mass  of 
geographic  information.  Cook  undertook  the  examination  of  New  Zealand,  and  of 
the  Society  and  Friendly  Islands ;  he  also  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  peninsula 
of  Alashka,  and  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  first  named  in  1745  hy  NovozilzoflT.  He  dis- 
covered the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  was  remarkably  delighted  with  his  success  in  this 
last  particular ,  he  delights  to  dwell,  in  his  journal,  on  the  beauty  of  these  islands, 
and  the  advantages  which  they  promised  to  mariners ;  and  of  course  did  not  foresee 
that  he  was  actually  writing  an  eulogium  upon  his  tomb,  and  that  he  was  doomed  soon 
to  perish  under  the  blows  of  those  who  were  now  receiving  him  as  a  god.  The  whole 
world  seemed  to  sympathize  in  his  fate. 

But  far  from  repressing  the  zeal  of  mariners,  this  remarkable  event  only  afresh 
rekindled  it ;  and  a  desire  to  acquire  renown  in  maritime  discovery  became  the  am- 
bition of  all  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe.  Louis  XVI.  who  was  anxious  for  the 
well-being  and  the  glory  of  his  people,  and  whose  acquaintance  with  geography  was 
both  extensive  and  profound,  originated  the  expedition  of  La  Perouse,  and  himselt 
traced  out  the  plan.  Some  of  its  scientific  results  are  known :  but  the  &te  of  the 
French  navigator  and  of  his  intrepid  companions  long  remained  like  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  dead ;  nor  was  it  till  lately  ascertained  what  land  saw  their  shipwreck, 
their  agonies,  and  death. 

The  efforts  of  La  Perouse  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  in  1786,  added 
additional  information  to  that  which  Ayala,  la  Bodega  Quadra,  and  Captain  Cook, 
had  procured.  This  coast,  from  Mount  St.  Ellas,  in  about  60^,  was  investigated  by 
going  southwards  as  fiir  as  Monterey,  and  a  harbour,  which  had  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  Captain  Cook,  received  the  name  of  Port  4es  Fran^ais ;  and  many  other  parts, 
which  had  only  imperfectly  been  looked  at,  were  now  examined  with  care.  The  second 
important  part  of  the  expedition  of  La  Perouse,  in  1789,  was  the  survey  of  the  seas 
of  Japan,  which  includes  that  of  the  islands  of  the  same  name,  and  of  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Tartary ;  and  here  he  did  much  for  the  science,  as  all  the  doubts  and  uncer- 
tainties which  luid  hitherto  prevailed  concerning  this  part  of  the  globe  were  nearly 
entirely  dissipated.  The  seas  between  Tartary  and  Japan  were  examined  as  far  north 
as  51  <*  SO';  and  the  separation  of  the  island  Saghalien  from  the  coast  of  Tartary,  by  a 
channel  which  became  straiter  and  less  deep  as  it  advanced  to  the  north,  was  finally 
determined.  The  discovery  of  the  Straits  of  Perouse,  to  the  south  of  Saghalien,  ac- 
complished the  demonstration  that  Jesso  was  an  island,  being  on  the  south  separated 
from  Japan  by  the  Straits  of  Sangaar,  which  had  long  been  known.  By  these  re- 
searches also,  the  northern  coast  of  Japan  resumed  its  true  position  as  to  the  latitude^ 

These  seas  were  again  explored  by  Krusenstem  and  Broughton ;  the  latter  of  whom, 
in  1797,  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Sangaar,  and  laid  down  the  coasts  as  they  are 
known  at  the  present  time ;  he  also  ascended  some  leagues  farther  northward  than  La 
Perouse,  and  supplied  geographers  with  ample  grounds  of  discussion,  by  maintaining 
that  the  alleged  straits  between  Mantchouria  and  Saghalien  had  no  existence,  and 
that  this  land  is  a  peninsula.  Krusenstern  did  not  come  near  this  channel ;  but  he 
visited  that  which  is  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Saghalien ;  he  also  care- 
fully surveyed  the  south-east  and  northern  coasts  of  the  land  which  bears  this  name, 
and  also  the  western  coasts  of  Jesso  island,  which  preceding  navigators  had  not  visited. 

Whftt  remained  unfulfilled  of  the  instructions  of  La  Perouse  was  performed  by  d'- 
Entrecasteaux,  who  surveyed  the  whole  of  the  western  coasts  of  New  Caledonia 
aiid  of  the  island  of  Bougainville ;  also  the  northern  part  of  the  Archipelago  of  Loui- 
siade,  and  nearly  300  leagues  of  the  south-west  coast  of  New  Holland ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  whole  of  the  land  of  Leeuwin,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  that  of  Nuitz.  He  like, 
wise  discovered,  to  the  south  of  Diemen*s  Land,  a  number  of  chaimels,  roads,  and 
harbours.  He  determined  the  identity  of  the  islands  of  Solomon  or  of  Mendana  with 
the  land  seen  by  Surville  and  Lieutenant  Shortland. 

Whilst  he  was  performing  this  voyage,  commerce,  by  its  useful  toil,  was  doing  much 
in  advancing  geography.  From  1785  to  1792,  amongst  the  English,  Hanna,  Lawrie, 
and  Guise,  Meares  and  Tipping,  Portlock  and  Dixon,  Barklay,  Colnett  and  Duncan] 
Grey,  an  American,  and  E.  Marchand,  a  Frenchman,  attracted  to  the  north. west  coast 
of  America  by  the  fur  trade,  made  some  discoveries  there.     Marchand  also  supplied 
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KNne  additional  information  concerning  the  group  of  the  Marquesas,  and  carefiillj 
examined  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  the  Mariannes.  During  the  same  period.  Billing! 
and  Saritcheff,  in  the  serrice  of  Russia,  Bustamante,  Galiano,  Martinez,  and  Haro,  in 
the  service  of  Spain,  also  visited  the  same  American  coasts  as  fiir  as  the  60*  north. 
Slalespina  surveyed  some  parts  between  57°  1',  and  59**  94',  and  determined  manj 
positions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nootka  Sound.  This  separate  and  piecemeal  in« 
formation,  however,  did  not  determine  the  question  of  the  continuity  of  the  continent, 
which  was  thus  reserved  for  the  persevering  zeal  of  Vancouver. 

This  able  mariner,  the  companion  of  Cook  in  his  second  and  third  voyages,  ex- 
amined with  the  greatest  care  the  whole  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  from 
Gilifomia  to  Cook's  Inlet.  He  discovered,  that  to  the  north  of  the  49",  the  whole 
coast  is  skirted  by  innumerable  islands,  and  that  the  inlet  of  Jean  de  Fuca  only  ter- 
minated in  a  strait  which  led  back  to  the  ocean.  In  passing  the  island  of  Quadra  and 
Vancouver,  he  observed  that  to  the  south  of  Monterey  the  country  presented  a  double 
chain  of  mountains,  of  which  that  nearest  to  the  sea  is  the  lower.  He  examined  with 
minute  care  the  Archipelago  of  King  George,  and  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Admiralty  Islands,  &c.  This  voyage,  in  which  the  Spaniard  Quadra  took  a  part,  de- 
monstrated that  the  idea  of  a  north-west  passage  was  a  chimera ;  and  that  no  com- 
munication fit  for  the  transport  of  vessels  existed  between  the  Pacific  and  the  interior 
of  the  continent,  nor  were  there  any  practicable  channels  between  this  sea  and  the 
Atlantic.  But  the  negative  solution  of  this  question  was  not  the  only  result  of  these 
expeditions :  the  exploring  of  New  Holland  along  a  line  nearly  as  extended  as  that 
surveyed  by  Entrecasteaux,  the  discovery  of  King  George*s  Sound  —  of  the  island  of 
Oparo,  whose  inhabitants  resembled  those  of  the  Friendly  Islands  —  and  the  accu- 
late  survey  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  were  labours  which  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  signalize  a  less  distinguished  navigator  than  Vancouver. 

The  voyage  of  Kotzebue,  in  one  of  its  most  important  results,  connected  itself 
with  this  last  expedition.  This  able  officer  of  the  Russian  marine  took  the  Burik 
through  Behring's  Straits,  and  foynd,  to  the  east,  in  latitude  67",  a  bay  which  ex- 
tended southwards  to  66**.  To  him  also  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  Radak 
Inlands,  which  form  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Mulgraves,  a  chain  which  connects 
the  Carolines  with  southern  Polynesia,  and  which  till  then  had  only  been  noticed  in 
passing. 

But  leaving  the  coasts  which  were  thus  made  known  and  determined,  the  zeal  of 
oarigators  led  them  to  make  original  investigations,  and  we  are  now  to  trace  the 
progress  of  geography  on  the  shores  of  New  Holland.  Bass  and  Flinders  made  their 
appearance  there  about  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  Fumeaux,  the  companion  of 
Cook,  had  without  doubt  seen  the  large  strait  which  separates  Van  Diemen's  island 
firom  the  main  land.  Bass  observed  it  alone  in  1798.  Flinders  and  he  united  their 
exertions  to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  the  channel,  and  of  the  coast  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  Flinders  explored  the  bays  of  Hervey  and  Glasshouse,  and,  in  the  years 
1801,  1802,  and  1803,  the  southern  coasts  of  NewHolland,  the  Straits  of  Torres,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  thus  proved  himself  one  of  the  best  sailors  and  most  dis- 
tinguished hydrographers  of  his  day. 

WMlst  Flinders  was  executing  with  so  much  success  and  ability  the  operations  he 
had  undertaken,  Le  Geographie  and  Le  Naturalist,  commanded  by  Bandin,  and  with 
whom  were  Freydnet  and  Peron,  were  sailing  in  the  same  seas,  and  meriting  praise 
by  observations  not  less  difficult,  nor  less  ably  conducted.  It  is  especiaUy  on  the 
west  and  north-west  coasts  of  New  HpUand  that  we  must  look  for  the  principal  results 
of  the  French  expedition,  which,  besides,  enriched  every  branch  of  natural  history  with 
almost  an  inconceivable  number  of  specimens  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  To  it, 
also,  geography  is  indebted  for  accurate  statements  with  regard  to  Timor,  and  some 
other  neighbouring  islands. 

It  was  reserved  for  Captain  King  to  do  for  New  Holland  what  Vancouver  had  done 
for  the  north-west  coast  of  America ;  and  during  four  years,  fi'om  1818  to  1822,  he 
prosecuted  his  painful  and  laborious  investigations.  He  has  pointed  out  a  sure  and 
easy  course  in  Torres  Straits,  and  determined  a  line  of  coast,  690  miles  long,  between 
Cape  Hillsborough  and  Cape  York.  The  geography  of  the  north  coast,  and  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  north-west,  has  been  completed  fi-om  the  Wessel,  beyond  Cape  Villaret,  at 
hr  as  George  the  Fourth's  Harbour.  He  also  pointed  out  a  long  succession  of  archi- 
pelagoes, running  along  at  no  great  distance  from  the  continent ;  and  his  observations 
on  the  tides  in  this  neighbourhood  have  led  him  to  conjecture,  that  in  this  line  of  510 
miles  behind  these  archipelagoes,  and  thus  almost  uxdoiown,  great  inlets  of  the  sea 
■nst  one  day  be  discovered. 
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With  the  Toyage  of  Captain  King,  above  alluded  to,  is  connected  the  incrcKe  of 
eur  geographic  knowledge  concerning  the  Mariannes,  Timor,  Ceram,  the  Moluccas, 
and  the  Caroline  islands.  Many  of  the  islands  of  this  ardiipeli^,  not  indicated  on 
the  chart,  were  visited  by  L  Uranie.  A  new  island,  surrounded  by  dangerous  reefs, 
was  discovered  to  the  ea«it  of  Tonga,  and  a  great  number  of  positions  were  rectified, 
and,  amongst  others,  those  of  Danger  Islands,  Pylstart,  and  Howe. 

The  expedition  of  Captain  Duperrey,  during  1822-1825,  connected  itself  with  the 
preceding  voyage,  of  which,  in  some  degree,  it  was  a  continuation.  The  results  ob- 
tained on  this  occasion  were  not  of  less  scientific  importance.  If  La  Coquille,  like 
L' Uranie,  made  no  brilliant  discoveries  —  the  happy  lot  of  the  manners  of  the  18tb 
century — it  was  only  because  the  possibility  of  encountering  new  lands  necessarily  di- 
minished every  day.  The  great  features  of  the  whole  globe  are  now  known,  and 
details  alone  remain  as  objects  of  pursuit :  we  are  in  the  age  of  perfecting  knowledge 
hastily  acquired ;  and  it  i»  by  the  excellence  of  our  instruments,  and  our  methods  of 
observation,  that  the  navigators  of  the  19th  century  must  acquire  their  celebrity. 

The  expedition  of  La  Coquille  has  at  the  same  time  enriched  our  charts  with  the 
addition  of  some  new  discoveries.  The  Islands  of  Duperrey,  the  Isle  d'Urville,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  MacAskill  islands,  and  the  island  of  Clermont- Tonnerre,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Dangerous  Archipelago,  were  all  named  for  the  first  time. 
This  vessel  also  revisited  a  great  many  places  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
rectified  many  errors  which  existed  concerning  them.  As  among  the  more  important, 
we  shall  mention  its  visit  to  the  Series  Islands,  and  the  Dangerous  Archipelago ;  to 
Ine,  Vayag,  Syang,  and  Waigieou  in  the  Papuan  Archipelago ;  to  Joyi  and  Guebe, 
in  the  Molucca  Archipelago ;  to  Dog,  Volcano,  Weter,  Babi,  Cambi,  Ombai,  and  Pen- 
ter,  belonging  to  the  Timorian  Islands ;  and  to  Borabora,  and  some  other  points  of 
the  Society  Islands.  During  this  expedition,  the  geography  of  the  Carolines  was 
also  reviewed  with  care.  The  island  called  Strong,  or  Oualon,  first  seen  by  the 
American  Captain  Crozer,  was  resorted  to  for  the  first  time  by  a  European  vessel; 
and  St.  Greorge's  Channel,  between  New  Ireland  and  New  Britain,  as  well  as  the 
north-east  port  of  New  Zealand,  were  examined  and  ascertained  with  precision.  Such 
is  a  dry  enumeration  of  some  of  the  principal  results  of  the  voyage  of  Captain  Do* 
perrey. 

Whilst  the  two  French  navigators  were  ploughing  the  seas,  and  examining  the 
islands  of  Western  Asia,  Mr.  George  Smith,  the  captain  of  an  English  merchant  ves- 
sel, penetrated  as  fiir  as  the  6*2?  SO'  south,  and  discovered,  under  west  longitude  62% 
a  group  of  islands  which  he  designated  South  Shetland.  They  were  without  inhabi- 
tants, and  almost  without  vegetation,  and  might  almost  be  regarded  as  the  last  southern 
limits  of  animated  nature.  But  the  point  which  Captain  Smith  had  reached  was  very 
soon  surpassed  by  Captain  Weddel,  who  had  formerly  frequented  the  southern  seas. 
After  visiting  South  Shetland,  he  discovered  to  the  east  of  them  the  South  Orkneys  ; 
and  then  navigated,  amidst  icy  islands,  as  fiir  south  as  74*  15',  under  longitude  35<*  20' 
west,  into  an  open  sea,  where  he  observed  many  whales,  and  countless  numbers  of 
sea- fowls.     Other  islands  have  since  been  discovered  by  Captain  Biscoe. 

In  recounting  the  labours  of  a  period  which  puts  no  limits  to  its  investigations, 
our  transitions  must  be  rapid,  like  the  march  of  science  —  and  sudden,  as  we  desire  to 
embrace  everything.  We  must  transport  ourselves,  therefore,  fi-om  the  Southern 
Ocean  to  the  Polar  Seas,  where  the  most  courageous  endeavours  succeeded  each 
other.  By  naming  Behring,  formerly  mentioned,  Morovief,  Ofi^in,  Roskelef,  Feodor 
Mcnin,  Prontschistschef,  and  Schalauroff,  we  point  out  the  active  part  taken  by  Russia 
during  a  portion  of  the  18th  century,  in  exploring  the  north  and  north-eastern  coasts 
of  Siberia  and  the  islands  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  exertions  of  these  different 
mariners  embrace  a  period  of  forty  years,  from  1728  to  1770.  It  ought  to  be  observed, 
that  of  all  the  endeavours  made  by  those  we  have  just  mentioned  to  double  Cape 
Tchoukotskoi,  not  one  of  them  succeeded:  in  fiict,  it  had  not  been  done  since  1648, 
during  the  voyage  of  the  Cossack  Deschneff.  Nevertheless,  these  repeated  efforts  had 
this  important  result,  that  they  rectified  many  serious  errors  concerning  the  line  of 
the  coast  of  Siberia ;  and  a  great  many  points  intermediate  between  the  Straits  of 
W^aygatz  and  Cape  Schelatskoi  were  better  determined  by  these  perilous  and  difficult 
navigations. 

Is  it  certain,  then,  that  the  inhabitants  of  western  Europe  could  not  reach  Behring's 
Straits  but  by  the  Pacific,  rounding  Cape  Horn  ?  and  is  the  passage  so  much  sought  by 
Corte  de  Real,  Hudson,  and  Baffin,  undiscoverable  ?  Were  the  discoveries  of  these 
last  imaginary  ?  Where  did  those  of  Hudson  stop  to  the  north  and  west  ?  Was  it  with 
propriety  that  some  geographers  defaced  from  their  maps  the  coasts  of  that  sea  of  whidl 
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Baffin  had  detected  the  limits?  What  really  are  the  western  coasts  of  Greenland? 
are  they  prolonged  indefinitely  towards  the  pole,  or,  trending  to  the  west,  may  they 
then  be  traced  ?  Such  were  some  of  the  principal  questions  which  were  canvassed 
by  the  maritime  nations  of  Eui(^  since  the  early  years  of  the  18th  century. 

In  endeavouring  to  resolve  them.  Knight,  Barlow,  and  Vaughan,  between  1719 
md  1722,  did  actually  nothing,  filiddleton,  in  1741-2,  advanced  into  north  latitude 
(J6»  14'  by  86«»  28'  west  lon^tude,  but  still  was  not  more  successful.  However,  he 
made  us  more  fiuniliar  with  the  northern  ports  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  especially  with 
that  deep  creek  between  Cape  Dobbs  and  Cape  Hope.  The  examination  of  the  same 
localities  by  Captains  Moore  and  Smith,  in  1746,  is  the  only  result  of  their  voyage 
which  might  have  become  useful  to  science,  if,  directing  their  course  more  to  the 
Borth,  they  had  reached  the  icy  Straits  of  Middleton,  since  recognised  as  the  Repulse 
Bay  of  our  charts.  With  these  attempts,  those  of  Heame  and  Mackenzie  must  be 
united,  whose  travels,  though  undertaken  by  land,  had  truly  a  maritime  object  in  view. 
These  courageous  travellers  reached  two  points  in  latitude  69**,  upon  the  hyperborean 
shores  of  America ;  but  what  immense  intermediate  spaces  between  the  Icy  Cape  of 
Cook,  Mackenzie's  River,  Heame*s,  and  the  last  determined  points  of  Repulse  Bay  ? 

If  we  were  writing  a  dry  catalogue,  other  names  would  require  to  be  introduced ; 
but  we  must  here  pass  over  in  silence  those  attempts  which  yielded  no  results :  we 
must  limit  ourselves  to  the  statement,  that  the  voyages  of  Captain  Phipps,  and  of  the 
Davies,  Lowenom,  EgMe,  and  Rothe,  have  estabUshed  the  fact,  that  an  unpenetrable 
wall  of  ice  flanks  the  eastern  coasts  of  Greenland,  and  that  a  never-ending  winter  pro* 
hibits  all  approach  to  it. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  so  many  vain  attempts  would  have  banished  the 
north-west  passage  into  the  number  of  hopeless  speculations.  But  this  was  far  from 
being  the  case  in  England,  where  it  continued  to  have  many  partisans  amongst  geo» 
graphers,  as  well  as  among  practical  mariners.  The  British  Government  viclded  to 
the  suggestions  of  these  two  classes,  and  fitted  out  the  first  expedition  of  Captains 
Ross  and  Parry;  and  the  recognition  of  the  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay,  such  as  that  great 
mariner  had  described  them,  were  the  result.  Ross  penetrated  into  Lancaster  Sounds 
but  did  not  advance  ten  leagues  ere  he  imagined  he  saw  land  to  the  west  which  de-* 
barred  his  further  progress.  He  then  turned ;  but  his  opinion  found  dissentients  in  the 
expedition,  and  did  not  afford  satis&ction  in  England.  Parry,  accordingly,  was  again 
fitted  out  to  ascertain  whether  Ross  or  public  opinion  were  right.  He  entered  this 
unexplored  Sound  of  Lancaster,  which  he  speedily  found  to  be  a  strait  running  directly 
west.  He  entered  into  this  prolongation  of  the  former,  calling  it  Barrow's  Straits, 
and  discovered  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  on  the  south,  and  traversed  it  as  far  as  72<*, 
when  he  returned  to  the  north,  and  sailed  in  a  polar  sea,  where  the  islands  of  Com* 
wallis,  Bathurst,  Melville,  and  some  others,  successively  presented  themselves  to  view. 
The  ice  finally  stopped  him  at  116<*  west  longitude,  and  forced  him  to  return.  Thus, 
although  the  object  was  not  yet  attained,  still  the  geography  of  these  high  latitudes 
underwent  a  complete  change.  The  whole  of  the  region  to  the  north  of  Lancaster's 
Sound,  and  to  the  south  as  fiu-  as  Labrador,  was  foimd  to  be  intersected  with  in* 
numerable  channels  and  islands,  and  Greenland  was  proved  to  be  detached  from  the 
continent  of  America. 

Parry  quitted  England  a  third  time  in  1821.  He  reached  Hudson's  Bay,  penetrated 
into  the  icy  straits  of  Middleton,  and  into  Repulse  Bay.  He  for  the  first  time  en* 
tered  Lyon's  Inlet,  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  which  ran  into  the  continent,  and  term!* 
■ated  in  Ross*s  Bay.  Winter  arrested  his  progress  for  eight  months  in  the  harbour 
of  Winter  Island ;  after  which  he  quitted  it  to  proceed  further  north.  He  doubled 
the  point  of  Melville's  Peninsula,  and  went  through  the  Strait  of  the  Hecla  and  Fury, 
in  the  70^  degree  north,  and  so  reached  the  Polar  Sea.  He  did  not  go  farther  west 
than  the  85*  in  this  voyage,  the  principal  results  of  which  were  an  accurate  retracing 
of  the  former  discoveries  of  Bylot,  Baffin,  Middleton,  and  Fox,  the  discovery  of  the 
north-east  portion  of  Melville  Peninsula,  and  of  the  Hecla  and  Fury  Straits.  'The 
impossibility  of  clearing  the  strait,  on  account  of  the  western  currents,  which  bring 
along  with  them  enormous  masses  of  ice,  proved,  that  if  the  north-west  passage  be 
not  an  absolute  impossibility,  yet  it  is  wholly  useless  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of 
navigation,  whether  attempted  along  the  northern  shores  of  America  —  bypassing  be* 
tween  Melville  Peninsula  and  Cockburn's  Island  —  or  by  attempting  Regent's  Inlet -^ 
or,  finally,  by  any  other  existing  courses  to  the  west  and  south  of  MelviUe  Island. 

The  fourth  voyage  of  Parry  had  for  its  object  to  reach  the  north  pole  over  the  ice; 
but  natural  obstacles  prevailed  over  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  discovery,  and  he  accom- 
pliabed  nothing. 
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Captain  Franklin  was  dispatched  to  America  in  1819,  to  second  o«  land  tbe  effbrta 
of  Parry,  and  chose  for  the  centre  of  his  operations  the  points  which  were  deter* 
mined  by  Heame.  He  then  descended  the  Coppermine  River,  entered  the  P6lar  Sea, 
and  proceeded  eastward  as  far  as  George  the  Fourth's  Coronation  Gulf,  at  nearly  the 
snme  latitude  as  Repulse  Bay,  and  which  seemed  to  extend  to  the  south-east,  aa 
if  to  connect  itself  with  Chesterfield's  Inlet.  His  second  expedition,  in  1S25,  had  a 
double  object  in  view.  On  reaching  Mackenzie  River,  half  of  his  party,  under  the 
command  of  Richardson,  were  to  examine  the  coast  intermediate  between  this  river 
and  the  Copper-mine ;  and  the  other  half,  under  his  own  conunand,  were  to  examine 
the  coasts  between  Mackenzie's  River  and  the  ley  Cape  of  Captain  Cook.  Complete 
success  attended  the  former  branch  of  this  expedition  ;  and  Franklin  himself  was  just 
on  the  point  of  reaching  the  last  place  visited  by  Cook,  when  the  peremptory  charac- 
ter of  his  instructions  compelled  him  to  stop  about  10**  east  of  the  Icy  Cape. 

While  Franklin  and  Richardson  were  exploring  the  coasts  of  America  by  land. 
Captain  Beechy,  in  the  ship  Blossom,  was  employed  to  co-operate  with  them  by  sea; 
and,  in  the  summer  of  1826,  he  explored  the  north-west  coast  from  Kotzebue  Sound 
to  Elson's  Bay,  126  miles  north-east  of  Icy  Cape,  and  only  146  from  Franklin's  west- 
most  point.  He  likewise  surveyed,  in  his  progress  to  and  from  Behring's  Straits^ 
many  of  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Captain  Ross,  stimulated  perhaps  by  Parry's  success,  and  wishing  to  retrieve  tha 
credit  he  had  lost  by  his  unlucky  mistake  respecting  the  termination  of  Lancaster 
Sound,  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  a  private  friend,  in  fitting  out  a  small  expedition  for 
discovery,  with  which  he  left  England  in  May  1829.  He  was  no  more  heard  of  till 
the  autumn  of  1833,  when  his  party  made  their  escape  (torn  the  ice  that  had  detained 
them  so  long,  and  reached  in  safety  the  very  ship,  the  Isabella,  with  which  he  had 
explored  Baiffin's  Bay  in  1818,  now  employed  as  a  whaler,  and  which  had  been  seardi- 
ing  for  him  in  Prince  Regent's  Inlet.  The  extent  of  his  new  discoveries  was  not 
great.  Besides  reaching  the  magnetic  pole,  he  surveyed  the  eastern  and  part  of  the 
western  coasts  of  a  land  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Boothia- Felix,  in  honour 
of  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Felix  Booth,  to  whose  assistance  the  expedition  was  chiefly 
owing. 

Public  feeling  in  Britain  having  been  strongly  excited  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Ross 
and  his  crew,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  private  subscription,*  and  put  under  the 
charge  of  Captain  Back,  who  left  England  in  February  1833,  with  instructions  to 
search  for  Ross  in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards  to  explore  so  much  of  the  neigh- 
bouring seas  and  countries  as  his  time  and  opportunities  would  permit.  The  results 
were,  .**  the  determination  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country  north-east  of  Great 
Slave  Lake,  and  the  contribution  of  some  additional  facts  regarding  its  coast  line." 

While  these  expeditions  were  in  progress  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  geogra- 
phical science  was  rapidly  advancing  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  officers  of  the 
British  navy,  let  loose  from  the  toils  of  war  by  the  long-continued  peace,  have  been 
more  usefuUy  employed  in  surveying  the  seas  and  coasts  of  almost  every  accessible 
country ;  and  by  the  zeal  and  intrepidity  of  private  adventurers,  as  well  as  of  public 
officers,  large  accessions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  regions  of 
both  Africa  and  Asia.  We  should  now  take  notice,  in  due  order,  of  the  journeys  of 
those  travellers,  who,  during  the  last  four  centuries,  have  contributed  so  materially 
to  the  progress  of  our  acquaintance  with  the  various  countries  of  the  earth ;  but  our 
limited  space  would  allow  us  to  give  nothing  more  than  a  useless  list  of  names  ;  and, 
besides,  many  of  these  will  necessarily  be  mentioned,  and  perhaps  more  appropriately, 
in  our  descriptions  of  the  countries  that  have  been  illustrated  by  their  labours.  We 
shall  therefore  conclude  our  sketch  with  a  brief  account  of  the  more  distinguished 
of  those  dauntless  spirits  who  ventured,  and  many  of  whom  sacrificed  their  lives  in  a 
series  of  expeditions  more  dangerous  stiU  than  the  northern  voyages,  and,  for  a  long 
time,  with  as  little  prospect  of  a  successful  result. 

Africa,  though  lying  so  near  Europe,  and  apparently  so  easily  accessible  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  the  ocean,  has  ever  been  the  reproach  of  Euro- 
pean geography.  The  Roman  conquests  included  all  the  regions  of  Barbary  between 
the  sea  and  the  desert,  and  even  of  the  interior  their  travellers  seem  to  have  acquired 
some  knowledge ;  for  Ptolemy,  the  geographer,  describes  a  number  of  great  rivers^ 
lakes,  and  mountains,  westward  from  the  Nile,  which  have  been  generally  understood 
to  have  been  in  the  modern  Negroland.  Afterwards,  at  an  early  period  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  Arabs,  hurried  on  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise  as  well  as  of  fanaticism,  pene- 
trated across  the  desert,  and  explored,  subjected,  and  colonized,  a  large  tract  of  the 
antral  regions.     Several  descriptions  of  these  kingdoms  are  extant  in  the  Arabifl 
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langnage,  but  whidi,  being  till  lately  unknown  in  Europe,  contributed  nothing,  di* 
rectly  at  least,  to  the  progress  of  geography.  Early,  however,  in  the  16th  century, 
Hasan- Ibn-Mohammed«.al-Gharnati,  better  known  by  his  Christian  name  of  John  Leo 
Afiicanus,  a  converted  Mahometan,  at  the  request  or  command  of  his  patron.  Pope 
Leo  X.,  wrote,  in  Arabic,  a  description  of  Africa,  which  was  immediately  translated 
bto  Italian,  and  published  by  Ramusio  in  his  great  collection  ;  and  having  been  soon 
translated  from  the  Kalian  into  French  and  other  European  languages,  spread  the 
knowledge  of  these  countries  among  the  learned  of  Europe.  In  the  same  century, 
the  Portugiiese,  after  having  explor^  the  coasts  of  Africa,  penetrated  into  Abyssinia, 
and  for  some  time  maintained  a  communication  with  that  country ;  but  for  two  cen« 
turiea  later,  no  further  progress  was  made  by  Europeans  in  exploring  the  interior. 

In  1769,  James  Bruce,  of  Kinnaird,  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  high  lineage,  and  cor- 
responding stature,  after  having  been  British  consul  at  Algiers,  and  travelled  through 
Barbary  and  Syria,  conceived  the  design  of  penetrating  into  Abyssinia,  and  visiting 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Accordingly,  in  November  of  that  year,  he  entered  the 
country,  and  in  the  November  following  (1770)  he  reached  the  springs  of  the  Babar- 
el-Azreek,  or  eastern  Nile,  to  the  south-west  of  Gondar,  but  had  the  mortification  to 
learn,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  that  he  had  been  anticipated  in  his  discovery  by  Payz, 
a  Portuguese  missionary,  who  had  visited  the  same  place  in  1618.  His  account  of 
his  travels  was,  moreover,  attacked  on  all  hands  by  envious  cavillers,  and,  upon  their 
authority,  discredited  by  people  who  could  not  judge  for  themselves.  His  reputation, 
like  that  of  his  great  brother  travellers,  Marco  Polo  and  the  Father  of  History,  who 
was  considered  for  many  ages  to  be  little  better  than  the  Father  of  Lies,  suffered 
■everely  ;  but  every  day,  of  late  years,  has  been  bringing  to  light  new  proofs  of  his 
veracity ;  and  his  claim  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modem 
travellers  will  now  hardly  be  disputed. 

In  1793,  Mr.  W.  G.  Browne,  an  English  gentleman,  an  enthusiastic  traveller, 
penetrated  into  Dar-Fur,  a  country  to  the  west  of  Abyssinia,  and  procured  the  first 
diftinct  accounts  of  the  origin  and  early  course  of  the  great  western  branch  of  the 
Nile,  the  Bahar-el-Abiad.  Though  he  returned  in  safety  from  this  daring  enterprise, 
be  afterwards  perished  in  his  vocation,  having  been  murdered  while  on  a  journey  in 
Persia  in  1813. 

In  1788,  an  association  was  formed  in  London  to  promote  the  discovery  of  the  inland 
parts  of  Africa,  Their  first  missionary  was  John  Ledyard,  an  American,  who  had 
been  round  the  world  with  Cook  as  a  private  marine,  and  had  afterwards  travelled  on 
foot  to  the  extremity  of  Siberia.  The  love  of  travelling  seems  to  have  been  with  him 
t  disease :  when  Sir  Joseph  Banks  first  communicated  the  views  of  the  association, 
be  engaged  in  their  service  at  once,  and  offered  to  start  **  to-morrow  morning."  He 
proceeded  forthwith  to  Cairo,  where  he  remained  some  time  to  qualify  himself  for  his 
perilous  enterprise.  By  conversing  £uniliarly  with  the  caravan  merchants,  he  gained 
sod  transmitted  to  his  employers  a  great  deal  of  new  information  concerning  the  in- 
terior, but  was  carried  off  by  a  bilious  fever  before  he  could  begin  his  journey.  Their 
text  missionary  was  Lucas,  in  1789,  who  failed  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  desert 
bom  Tripoli,  but  acquired  considerable  information  respecting  the  countries  he  had 
intended  to  visit.  In  1791,  Major  Houghton,  also  employed  by  the  association,  at- 
tempted to  explore  Africa  from  the  Gambia,  but  perished,  or  was  murdered  near  Jarra, 
on  the  borders  of  Ludamar  and  Kaarta.  In  1794,  Foota-Jallo,  near  the  west  coast, 
was  explored  by  Messrs.  Watt  and  Winterbottom,  two  gentlemen  in  the  service  of 
the  Sierra-Leone  Company. 

The  next,  and  the  most  distinguished,  missionary  of  the  association,  was  Mungo 
Park,  a  native  of  Selkirkshire,  in  Scotland,  and  a  surgeon  by  profession.  In  De- 
cember 1795,  he  left  the  British  settlement  on  the  Gambia;  and  on  the  21st  of  the 
following  July  reached  the  banks  of  the  Niger — the  grand  object  of  his  journey — 
*'  glittering  in  the  morning  sun,  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster,  and  flowing 
•lowly  to  file  eastward.'*  He  afterwards  proceeded  down  the  river  to  Silla,  a  large 
town  on  its  south  bank,  IQ^  east  of  Cape  Verd,  on  the  same  paraUel ;  but  there  find- 
ing himself  exhausted  with  sickness,  hunger,  and  fiitigue,  half  naked,  and  without  any 
article  of  value  to  procure  provisions,  clothes,  or  lodging,  and  the  &naticism  of  the 
Moors,  and  the  tropical  rains,  presenting  insuperable  obstacles  to  his  farther  progress, 
he  determined  to  return  to  the  coast;  and  accordingly  reached  the  Gambia,  after  an 
absence  of  eighteen  months  —  a  successful  result,  to  which  the  benevolent  attention 
of  a  slave-dealer,  luimed  Karfa  Taura,  was  mainly  instrumental. 

In  September  1799,  Frederick  Homeman,  a  German,  who  had  been  educated  at 
Gottingen,  and  offered  his  services  to  the  association,  left  Cairo,  under  their  patron- 
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age,  penetrated  through  the  desert  by  Siwah  and  Fezzan,  and  procured  much  infor- 
mation concerning  the  interior  countries,  which  he  carried  to  Tripoli.  He  returned 
to  Fezzan  in  January  1800;  and  on  6th  April  of  the  same  year,  he  wrote  home  that 
be  was  upon  the  point  of  setting  out  with  the  caravan  to  Bomou.  No  intelligence  of 
bis  subsequent  proceedings  was  ever  received  from  himself,  but  Captain  Clapperton 
learned,  many  years  afterwards,  that  he  had  died  at  Nyffe. 

In  1804,  Park  was  again  employed,  and  received  the  charge  of  a  large  party  of  ar- 
tificers and  soldiers,  accompanied  with  every  requisite  for  the  journey,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  explore  the  Niger  to  its  termination,  wherever  that  might  be ;  though 
Park  himself  was  firmly  persuaded  that  it  was  nowhere  but  in  the  ocean,  and  probably 
at  the  Zaire,  or  river  of  Congo.  He  left  the  Gambia  in  the  summer  of  1805,  and 
reached  the  Niger,  after  a  difficult  and  disastrous  journey  of  five  hundred  miles.  Be- 
ing assured  of  protection  by  Mansong,  the  king  of  Bambarra,  and  having  received  his 
permission  to  build  a  boat  at  any  part  of  his  dominions.  Park  chose  Sansanding  for 
the  purpose ;  and  having  succeeded  in  building  a  large  schooner,  which  he  named  the 
Joliba,  he  set  out  on  his  adventurous  voyage  on  17th  November  1805.  No  fiuther 
intelligence  was  ever  received  from  himself;  but  it  has  been  since  ascertained  that 
he  perished,  through  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  at  a  difficult  passage  of  the  Niger, 
near  Boussa. 

In  1811,  Timbuctoo  was  visited  by  Adams,  an  American  sailor,  who  had  been 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast,  and  made  a  slave  by  the  Moors ;  and  in  1815,  Riley,  an 
American  shipmaster,  having  also  been  wrecked,  met  with  a  merchant,  named  Sidi 
Hashem,  from  whom  he  learned  many  particulars  concerning  the  course  of  the  myste- 
rious Niger.  All  eyes  were  now  turned  to  the  Zaire  as  the  most  probable  outlet  of 
the  great  river;  and  in  1816,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out,  under  the  charge  of  Cap- 
tain Tuckey,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  its  upward  course.  But  the  commander 
himself,  and  many  of  his  party,  ha\'ing  died  of  fever,  the  expedition  was  abandoned  by 
the  survivors.  In  1818,  it  was  resolved  by  the  British  government  to  appoint  a  Vice- 
consul  to  reside  at  Mourzook,  the  capital  of  Fezzan ;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Ritchie  was 
selected  for  the  undertaking.  He  ^vas  joined  at  Tripoli  by  Captain  G.  F.  Lyon,  R.  N. ; 
and  on  the  25th  March  1819  they  left  Tripoli  for  the  interior.  They  reached  Mour- 
zouk  on  the  4th  of  May.  Mr.  Ritchie  died  there,  after  a  long  illness,  on  the  20th  of 
Noveml^er  following ;  and  Captain  Lyon  and  his  surviving  companion,  Belford,  a  ship- 
wright, returned  to  Tripoli,  where  they  arrived  on  the  25th  March  1820. 

The  mission  of  Ritchie  and  Lyon  was  followed  up  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Walter 
Oudncy,  Captain  Dixon  Denham,  and  Lieutenant  Hugh  Clapperton,  R.  N.,  to  [H^Mseed 
to  the  interior  of  Africa  by  the  way  of  Tripoli  and  Fezzan.  These  travellers,  accom- 
panied by  William  Hillman,  a  shipwright  from  Malta,  and  escorted  by  Boo-Khaloom, 
a  merchant  of  Fezzan,  and  a  party  of  Arabs  in  the  service  of  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli, 
left  Mourzouk  8th  June  1822,  and  on  the  4th  of  the  following  February  they  had  the 
inexpressible  pleasure  of  beholding  from  a  rising  ground  **  the  great  lake  Tchad, 
glowing  with  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun  in  his  strength."  Denham  remained  in  Bor- 
nou,  making  exploratory  journeys  in  various  directions,  while  Oudney  and  Clapperton 
proceeded  westward  :  Oudney  died  at  a  place  called  Murmur,  12th  January  1824,  but 
Clapperton  reached  Sokatoo,  the  capital  of  Sultan  Bello,  chief  of  the  Fellatahs. 
During  his  absence,  Denham  was  joined  by  Ensign  Toole,  of  the  80th  regiment,  who 
had  volunteered  his  services  at  Malta,  but  who  died  very  soon  after  his  arriv'al  in 
Bomou;  also  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  who  brought  with  him  presents  from  the  British 
goveriunent  to  the  Sheikh  of  Bornou.  The  surviving  members  of  this  adventurous 
party  returned  to  Tripoli  from  their  interesting  and  successful  journey,  in  January 
1825.  The  termination  of  the  Niger  being  still  uncertain.  Captain  Clapperton  vras 
again  appointed  to  proceed  into  the  interior  of  Africa  by  the  way  of  Guinea,  which  he 
accomplished  successfully.  He  reached  Sokatoo,  but  died  there  on  the  13th  day  of 
April  1827,  and  his  papers  were  brought  home  by  his  servant,  Richard  Lander,  for 
whom  was  reserved  the  honour  of  solving  the  problem  that  had  puzzled  European  geo- 
graphers so  many  years  in  vain.  Lander  was  immediately  employed  to  proceed  on  a 
new  expedition ;  and  accordingly,  accompanied  by  his  brother  John,  he  left  the  coast 
of  Guinea  for  the  interior,  31st  March  1830,  and  on  the  17th  June  reached  the  Niger 
at  Boussa.  They  traced  the  course  of  the  river  downiii'ards  to  the  ocean,  which  it 
enters  in  the  Bight  of  Benin.  In  a  subsequent  expedition.  Lander  perished  in  a  skir- 
mish with  the  natives. 

While  these  expeditions  were  in  progress.  Captain,  afterwards  Major,  Alexander 
Gordon  Laing,  of  the  African  Colonial  Corps,  who  had  been  sent  home  with  dispatches 
after  the  unfortunate  Ashantee  war,  was  engaged  by  government  to  proceed  on  A 
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journey  tbrougb  the  desert  from  Tripoli  to  Timbuctoo.  After  spending  some  time 
at  Tripoli,  be  proceeded  on  bis  journey  in  1826,  and  reacbed  Timbuctoo ;  but  baying- 
left  that  city,  witb  the  riew  of  proceeding  towards  the  west  coast,  be  was  murdered 
in  his  tent,  at  a  baiting  place  in  the  desert,  and  bis  papers  carried  off.  A  more  for- 
tunate result  attended  the  efforts  of  Rene  Caillie,  a  young  Frenchman,  who,  having 
cfaerisbed  from  bis  earliest  infimcy  a  strong  desire  to  become  a  traveller,  proceeded  to 
Senegal  in  1816 ;  and,  after  spending  several  years  in  travelling  through  the  countries 
in  the  neighbourhood,  finally  left  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio  Nunez  in  April  1827,  and, 
tfivelling  along  the  Joliba,  or  Niger,  by  Jenne  and  the  lake  Dibbie,  reached  Tim- 
buctoo  on  the  20th  April  1828.  He  remained  fourteen  days  in  that  city,  then  pro- 
ceeded northwards  through  the  Sahara,  and  reacbed  the  French  consulate  at  Tangier 
in  September  following  —  the  most  fortunate  of  all  the  explorers  of  central  Africa. 
All  his  predecessors  are  dead.  Major  Denham,  after  returning  from  Bomou,  died  at 
Sierra  Leone ;  and  another  victim  has  lately  been  added  to  the  list,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  John  Davidson,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  who 
left  Wedinoon  in  Morocco,  towards  the  end  of  1836,  and  was  murdered  in  the  desert, 
thirty-two  or  tbirty«tbree  days  after,  on  bis  way  to  Timbuctoo. 

At  a  time  when  the  despotism  of  Buonaparte  bad  closed  every  avenue  of  distinction 
but  one  to  the  youth  of  the  Continent,  John  Lewis  Burkbardt,  a  native  of  Zurich, 
and  a  cadet  of  one  of  the  principal  families  in  Switzerland,  came  to  England,  and 
offered  his  services  to  the  African  Association.  Under  their  patronage  be  left  England 
in  1809,  and  spent  several  years  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  to  perfect  himself  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  religion,  the  manners,  and  the  language  of  the  Mahometan  Arabs, 
as  preparatory  to  bis  journey  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  He  took  the  name  of  Sheikh 
Ibiahim,  and  was  very  successful  in  maintaining  his  assumed  character  of  a  Mussul- 
man. He  transmitted  to  the  association  very  valuable  journals  of  bis  excursions  in 
SyrisL,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Nubia ;  but,  like  his  predecessor  Ledyard,  before  be  could 
accompli^  his  principal  object,  he  was  carried  off  by  dysentery  in  October  1817. 
While  these  expeditions  were  in  progress  in  Northern  Africa,  various  exploratory  jour- 
neys have  been  made  by  missionaries  and  others  into  the  interior  parts  of  South  Africa 
mm  the  settlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  making  us  acquainted  with  the  nu- 
merous tribes  that  possess  those  regions.  Messrs.  Cowan  and  Denovan  perished,  in 
1806,  in  an  attempt  to  penetrate  from  the  Cape  to  the  north-east  coast ;  but  a  similar 
expedition,  conducted  by  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  has  lately  proved  more  successful,  add- 
ing considerably  to  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  country  and  people,  and  contributing 
largely  to  the  progress  of  natural  history  at  least,  if  not  of  geography.  This  expedi- 
tion started  ftom  Graaf  Reynet  in  August  1834,  and  returned  in  the  beginning  of  1836, 
having  penetrated  several  hundred  miles  bei'ond  Latakoo,  as  far  as  latitude  25^<'  south, 
lod  28*  dC  east. 

The  additions  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  by  the  journeys 
of  the  daring  travellers  whom  we  have  endeavoured  to  commemorate,  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  their  efforts,  or  to  the  expense  that  has  been  lavished  upon  this  object ;  for 
Africa  still  presents  one  long  extended  blank  of  unknown  regions.  The  interior  of 
the  wide  continent  of  Asia  is  hardly  better  known ;  for  no  modern  European  has  visited 
the  countries  that  form  the  great  empire  of  China,  reaching  from  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, on  the  borders  of  India,  to  the  range  of  the  Altai,  on  the  borders  of  Siberia. 
7*he  interior  of  New  Holland  likewise  presents  another  blank  ;  and  the  wide  range  of 
the  Antarctic  ocean  is  yet  to  be  explored.  But  the  spirit  of  discovery,  like  the  school- 
master, has  gone  abroad ;  a  spirit  of  innovation  and  change  seems  to  be  pervading  all 
the  earth.  The  very  Hindoos,  long  crushed  under  the  weight  of  a  dark  superstition, 
that  seemed  an  insuperable  bar  to  improvement,  are  now  beginning  to  awake  from 
their  lethargy,  and  to  desire  to  learn  the  language,  the  manners,  and  the  customs  of 
their  European  conquerors.  The  Chinese,  too,  the  people  of  the  celestial  empire,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  central  kingdom  of  the  universtc,  who  used  to  look  witb  contempt 
on  aU  the  rest  of  mankind  as  barbarians,  are  beginning  to  feel  the  superiority  of  their 
visitors ;  and  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry  seems  ready  to  awaken  their  minds  from  the 
long  sleep  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  which  they  have  been  sunk.  They  have 
already  learned  that  the  barbarians  have  fire-ships,  witb  which  they  can  ascend  rivers 
without  the  aid  of  trackers ;  and,  perhaps,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  they  shall 
see  these  fire-ships,  and  these  barbarians,  carrying  the  seeds  of  civilization  and  the 
blessings  of  knowledge  and  true  religion,  into  the  heart  of  their  empire,  along  their 
fitf-fiuned,  but  hitherto  little-known  rivers,  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  the  Whang-ho. 
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Of  the  geograpbical  systems  and  notions  of  tbe  Arabs,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Hin- 
doos, we  have  taken  no  notice,  because,  however  curious  and  interesting  they  may  be, 
they  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the  progress  of  European  Geography.  It  is  only 
of  late  years  that  they  have  become  known  in  Europe,  through  the  labours  of  Euro- 
pean scholars ;  and  it  would,  we  conceive,  have  served  no  purpose  to  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  this  chapter  with  dissertations  upon  the  probable  identity  of  places  and 
countries  vaguely  dei<cribed,  and  that  receive  different  names  from  the  geographers  of 
the  East  and  of  the  West.  To  the  Chinese,  however,  we  are  still  indebted  for  almost 
the  whole  of  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  central  regions  of  eastern  Asia,  the 
geography  of  which,  MM.  Remusat  and  Klaproth  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate 
from  Chinese  authorities.  Travelling  has  long  been  a  favourite  pursuit,  and  tbe  lite- 
rary  world  has  been  deluged  with  volumes  of  voyages  and  travels ;  but  it  is  only  of 
late  that  societies  have  been  insrituted  for  the  purpose  of  collecting,  recording,  and 
diffusing  geogmpliical  knowledge,  directing  the  travelling  mania  to^^-ard^  proper  objects, 
and  stimulating  the  exertions  of  travellers  by  honorary  rewards.  The  Geographical 
Society  of  Paris  has  now  been  in  existence  fifteen  years ;  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London  has  existed  for  seven;  other  similar  societies  have  been  established 
at  Berlin,  Bombay,  Frankfort  on  the  Main ;  and  the  result  has  already  proved  moat 
beneficial  towards  the  progress  of  our  science. 
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CHAPTER    11. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  MATHEMATICAL  GEOGRAPHV. 

§  1 Of  the  Earthy  considered  with  relation  to  the  other  Celestial  Bodiei. 

AsTEONOMT  exhibits  to  our  view  the  globe  of  the  Earth,  balanced  by  its  owii  weight, 
and  revolving  in  the  immenisity  of  space  with  ten  other  planets  round  the  resplendent 
luminary  that  distributes  to  each  of  them  its  portion  of  light  and  heat.  Of  these,  the 
eirth  is,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table  placed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  the  third  in 
toe  order  of  distance  from  the  sun,  and  the  fourth  in  point  of  size.  Its  form  is  that  of 
a  globe,  or  sphere,  and  this  spherical  form  is  the  basis  of  mathematical  geography. 
That  the  earth  is  globular,  will  appear  obvious  from  a  few  considerations.  Were  we 
placed  on  a  wide  plain,  or  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  ocean,  no  mountain  would  then  inter- 
cept the  objects  situated  within  the  range  of  our  vision.  Why  then  do  not  elevated 
objects  only  diminish  in  apparent  size,  as  they  recede  from  our  view,  without  any  por- 
tion of  them  being  hid,  as  would  certainly  be  the  case  if  we  were  upon  the  same 
horizontal  plane  with  them  ?  Why  do  towers  and  mountains,  when  we  recede  from 
them,  appear  to  sink  below  the  horizon,  the  base  disappearing  first  ?  and  why,  on  the 
contrary,  when  we  approach  these  objects  from  a  distance,  do  their  summits  first 
come  into  view,  then  their  middle  parts,  and  last  of  all,  their  bases  ?  These  pheno- 
mena, which  every  one  has  an  opportunity  of  observing,  prove  evidently  that  every 
apparent  plane  upon  the  earth  is  in  reality  a  curved  surface.  It  is  the  convexity  of 
tbii  surface  which  conceals  from  the  spectator  on  the  beach,  the  hull  of  the  vessel  of 
which  he  sees  the  masts  and  sails.  But  since  we  know  that  these  things  happen  uni- 
formly, towards  whatever  part  of  the  earth  we  travel  —  since  we  find  that  this  assem- 
blage of  curved  surfaces  is  nowhere  sensibly  interrupted,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion,  that  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  earth  is  curved  on  all  sides  in  a  nearly  regular 
manner ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  earth  is  a  body  approaching  in  figure  to  a  sphere. 

The  object  at  which  the  first  observers  of  the  stars  chiefly  aimed,  was,  doubtless, 
to  discover  fixed  marks  by  which  they  should  be  enabled  to  recover  their  position,  or 
direct  themselves  in  their  voyages.  They  remarked  that  the  sun  occupied,  in  the 
celestial  hemisphere,  a  place  opposite  to  certain  stars,  which  every  night  were  con- 
stantly visible  over  their  heads,  while  other  stars  disappeared  and  re-appeared  alter- 
nately. But  their  attention  was  particularly  attracted  by  the  pole-star :  they  remarked 
that  this  point  in  the  heavens,  itself  immovaMe,  appears  to  serve  as  a  pivot,  or  pole, 
to  the  apparent  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies.  They  next  traced  a  meridional  line, 
that  is,  a  straight  line  on  the  ground,  in  the  direction  from  the  sun  at  noon  to  the  pole- 
star ;  and  however  imperfect  this  first  operation  may  have  been,  it  was  sufficient  to 
mark  out  to  them  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  usually  denominated  the  cardinal 
points.  Now,  if  they  proceeded  towards  the  north,  they  saw  the  pole-star  take  a  higher 
place  in  the  heavens,  with  regard  to  the  horizon.  If  they  went  towards  the  south,  the 
same  star  appeared  to  sink,  and  other  stars,  before  invisible,  appeared  successively  to 
rise.  It  was  therefore  impossible  that  the  line  whose  direction  they  followed  could  be 
a  straight  line  traced  upon  a  horizontal  plane  ;  it  could  only  be  a  curve  —  in  short,  an 
arc  of  a  circle,  corresponding  to  another  arc  of  an  imaginary  circle  in  the  heavens.  But 
as  the  same  changes  of  the  horizon  had  everywhere  taken  place,  it  was  natural  to 
conclude  that  the  earth  had  at  least  a  circular  form  from  north  to  south. 

Astronomical  observations  were  rendered  perfect  by  repetition.  The  motions  of 
the  heavenly  Bodies  were  calculated  from  fixed  epochs ;  and  the  periodical  return  of 
eclipses  was  determined.  It  was  then  easily  perceived,  that  the  sun  rises  sooner  to 
those  who  dwell  more  towards  the  east,  and  later  to  others  in  proportion  as  they  are 
removed  to  the  west.  This,  however,  could  not  happen,  unless  the  surface  of  the 
earth  were  curved  from  east  to  west ;  for  were  it  flat,  the  sun  would  begin  to  illumi- 
nate all  parts  of  the  same  side  at  the  same  instant  of  time. 

Lastly,  when  by  a  series  of  observations  we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  eclipses  of 
the  moon  are  caused  by  the  conical  shadow  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  we  have  a  com- 
plete confirmation  of  all  the  preceding  proofs  in  favour  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth ; 
and  we  see,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  globe  of  the  earth  is  not  subject  to  any  great 
irregularity ;  since,  in  all  possible  positions,  its  shadow  upon  the  disk  of  the  moon  is 

*  To  economize  apace,  marginal  re/erences  have  been  dispensed  with ;  but  a  substitute  for  these  wiU 
be  found  in  the  anaiyticat  UMe  t^f  contents  prefixed  to  the  work. 
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found  to  be  terminated  by  an  arc  of  a  circle.  The  numerous  voyages  which  have  been 
made  round  the  world,  have  at  length  silenced  all  those  who  persisted  in  regarding 
the  earth  as  a  circular  plane,  or  a  hemispherical  disk.  Navigators,  like  Magellan  and 
Drake,  sailing  from  Europe,  have  pursued  a  course  always  towards  the  west ;  and 
without  quitting  this  general  direction,  have  returned  to  the  place  whence  they  set 
out  Upon  a  circular  plane  we  might  indeed  perform  a  circular  voyage,  but  only  by 
continually  changing  the  direction.  Heemskerk,  haWng  wintered  at  Nova  Zcmbia, 
confirmed  what  astronomers  had  concluded  from  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth : 
namely,  that  the  days  and  nights  near  the  poles  extend  to  several  months.  Finally, 
Cook  and  others,  in  approaching  as  near  as  possible  to  the  southern  polar  circle,  found 
that  the  distance  round  was  always  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  his 
distance  from  the  pole ;  so  that  we  have  thus  obtained  an  experimental  proof  of  the 
roundness  of  the  earth  towards  the  south  pole,  as  well  as  towards  the  north. 

So  many  concurring  proofs  leave  no  room  for  reasonable  doubts  respecting  the  sphe- 
ricity of  the  earth.  Respect  for  the  Sacred  Writings,  which,  in  speaking  of  the  earth, 
employ  expressions  borrowed  from  ordinary  language,  ought  not  to  induce  us  to  reject 
a  physical  truth  altogether  foreign  to  the  mond  truths  which  religion  undertakes  to 
teach.  In  vain  does  ignorance  demand  how  the  earth  can  remain  suspended  in  the 
air  without  any  support.  Let  us  look  upon  the  heavens,  and  observe  how  many  other 
globes  roll  in  space.  The  force  which  supports  them  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  we  see 
its  effects,  and  we  can  investigate  the  laws  according  to  which  these  effects  take  place. 
Everything  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  impelled  in  straight  lines  towards  its  centre; 
the  antipodes  see,  in  like  manner  as  we  do,  the  earth  under  their  feet,  and  the  sky  over 
their  heads.  What  should  we  gain  by  supposing,  with  Homer,  the  earth  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  range  of  columns  guarded  by  Atlas  ?  or  by  imagining  it  to  rest  upon  nine 
pillars,  like  the  Scandinavians  ?  or  upon  four  elephants,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  worshippers  of  Bramah  ?  Upon  what  would  these  elephants  or  these  columns 
rest  ?  Our  thoughts,  however  far  they  proceed,  must  always  at  length  stop  short,  and, 
affrighted,  recoil  from  that  infinity  which  surrounds  us  on  every  side,  and  which  it  is 
folly  to  attempt  to  comprehend. 

But  some  more  rational  observers  will  say.  Do  not  the  Andes  and  the  Alps  make 
it  evident  that  the  earth  is  an  irregular  body,  and  not  at  all  round?  W^e  answer: 
The  highest  mountain  known,  wluch  is  Dwawalaghiri  in  Nepaul,  rises  to  about 
28,077  English  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  This  height  is  neariy  l-500(hh  of  the 
earth's  greatest  circumference,  and  l-1600th  of  its  axis.  Upon  an  artificial  globe  of 
twenty-one  feet  in  circumference,  or  of  6|  feet  in  diameter,  Dwawalaghiri  could 
only  be  represented  by  a  grain  of  sand  less  than  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Irregularities  so  imperceptible  do  not  deserve  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  We 
shall  see,  besides,  as  we  proceed,  that  the  true  differences  which  exist  between  our 
globe  and  a  perfect  sphere,  are  known,  measured,  and  estimated.  But  before  enter- 
ing on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  more  precisely  the  nature  of  some  of 
the  relations  which  connect  this  earth  with  the  other  heavenly  bodies. 

On  directing  our  view  to  the  heavens,  the  stars  appear  to  move  from  east  to  west, 
each  describing  a  portion  of  a  circle.  If  we  observe  this  motion  more  attentively,  it 
appears  to  be  performed  about  an  immovable  point,  which  has  received  the  name  of 
poht  and  the  star  which  is  situated  nearest  to  it  is  called  the  pole-star.  The  sky 
presents  itself  under  the  appearance  of  a  sphere ;  there  must  therefore  be,  in  the 
hemisphere  which  is  invisible  to  us,  another  immovable  point :  this  point  is  the  south 
celestial  pole^  as  that  which  we  see  is  the  north  celestial  pole.  The  imaginary  line 
which  passes  through  these  two  points  is  named  the  axis  of  the  world.  This  line  pass- 
ing through  our  globe  forms  at  the  same  time  its  axis,  and  intersects  the  surface  of 
the  earth  in  two  points  corresponding  to  the  poles  of  the  heavens,  and  denominated 
terrestrial  poles.  That  which  answers  to  the  pole-star,  is  called  the  norths  or  arctic 
pole ;  the  opposite  pole  is  named  the  south,  or  antarctic  pole. 

The  point  of  the  horizon  which  corresponds  to  the  north  pole  is  called  the  north, 
and  the  opposite  point  is  the  south.  The  circle  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  which 
passes  through  the  poles,  is  called  the  meridian  ;  it  divides  the  visible  celestial  heniis- 
phere  into  two  equal  parts ;  so  that  the  stars,  at  the  moment  when  they  appear  upon 
this  circle,  are  at  the  middle  of  their  apparent  course.  It  is  the  passage  of  the  sun 
over  this  circle  that  determines  the  instant  of  apparent  noon. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  meridian  line,  or  of  the  line  which  joins  the  north 
point  of  the  horizon  with  the  south.  A  line  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  line,  and 
conceived  to  be  extended  both  ways  till  it  meets  the  horizon,  marks  upon  this  circle 
two  opposite  points,  each  00  degrees  distant  from  the  north  and  south ;  and  to  which 
appropriated  the  names  of  east  and  west. 
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We  may  fllustrate  these  definitioDS  upon  an  artificial  globe,  or  by  means  of  the 
tnoezed  figure. 

Let  the  circle  NEMO  represent  the 
horizon,  and  the  point  A  the  centre,  at 
which  the  observer  is  placed ;  the  letters 
a  b  c  and  d  e  /,  will  indicate  portions 
of  circles  which  the  stars  appear  to  de- 
scribe about  the  pole.  Those  stars  whose 
polar  distance  is  not  greater  than  the  arc 
P  N,  which  measures  the  elevation  of  the 
north  pole  above  the  horizon,  appear  to 
describe  complete  circles,  va  B  h  i  k. 
The  point  N  marks  the  north  point  of  the 
horizon,  M  the  south  ;  and  consequently 
M  N  represents  the  meridional  line.  The 
celestial  meridian  is  represented  by  the  semicircle  M  Z  N,  of  which  the  plane  is  sup- 
posed perpendicular  to  that  of  the  horizon  NEMO,  and  which  passes  through  the 
points  M  and  N.  This  circle  divides  the  arcs  a  b  c  and  d  ef  into  two  equal  parts  at 
the  points  6  and  e.  The  east  point  of  the  horizon  is  represented  by  the  point  E,  and 
the  west  by  the  point  O.  It  is  from  E  towards  O  that  the  stars  appear  to  move,  pass- 
ing in  the  middle  of  their  course  through  some  point  of  the  celestial  meridian  M  Z  N. 
The  true  cause  of  these  appearances  is  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  own  axis 
from  west  to  east  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  We  proceed  now  to  explain 
thii  motion  by  means  of  another  figure,  which  represents  the  globe  of  the  earth.    We 

shall  suppose  the  point 
'^'  A  to  be  the  place  of 

the  observer,  EM  ON 
his  horizon,  and  the 
straight  line  Pp  to  re- 
present the  axis  round 
which  the  earth  per- 
forms its  motion  of  ro- 

^.---'*n  tation.     It  is  easy  to 

— — ' perceive,  that  the  ho- 

rizon of  the  observer, 
since  it  turns  along 
with  him  during  the 
rotation  of  the  earth, 
must  advance  towards 
the  stars  successively, 
10  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  gradually  approaching  the  horizon,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  vessel  leaving  or  approaching  the  land  causes  the  objects  on  shore  to  ap- 
pear to  the  eyes  of  an  observer  on  board  to  be  in  motion. 

As  the  plain  M  Z  N  of  the  meridian  revolves  at  the  same  time  with  the  horizontal 
plane  NEMO,  to  which  it  is  perpendicular,  it  must  point  successively  to  the  different 
stars,  which  will  then  appear  in  the  middle  of  that  part  of  their  course  which  they 
describe  above  the  horizon.  As  soon  as  any  star  touches  the  western  verge  of  the 
horizon,  that  star  appears  to  set,  and  ceases  to  be  visible  until  the  motion  of  the  earth 
has  brought  back  upon  it  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  same  circle. 

This  explanation  gives  a  direct  reason  for  the  diurnal  appearing  and  disappearing 
of  the  stars  and  of  the  sun.  But  in  order  to  conceive  the  use  which  is  made  of  these 
celestial  appearances  in  astronomy  and  geography,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  celes- 
tial motions  are  measured  only  by  anglesy  without  any  regard  to  absolute  lengths  and 
real  distances.  For  example,  if  the  star  n  appear  fu'st  above  the  horizon  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  visual  ray  A  F,  and  be  seen  afterwards  in  the  direction  of  the  ray  A  G,  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  measures  only  the  anp^lar  space  FAG;  it  determines  only  the 
arc  of  the  circle  comprehended  in  this  angle,  and  not  the  length  of  the  radius.  This 
arc  is  estimated  in  degrees,  and  parts  of  a  degree.  The  circumference  of  every  circle, 
whether  a  great  circle  or  a  small,  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  360  degrees.  Each 
degree  is  divided  into  60  minutes,  and  each  minute  is  subdivided  into  60  seconds. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  with  regard  to  the  heavenly  bodies  we  may  substitute  for  the 
plane  NEMO,  which  touches  the  earth,  a  parallel  plane,  passing  through  the  centre. 
The  reason  is,  that  when  a  star  situated  at  I  appears  in  the  horizontal  plane  which 
toochei  the  earth  at  the  point  A,  an  observer,  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  would 
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fee  the  same  star  upon  the  line  C  I,  so  that  it  would  appear  elevated  only  by  the  angle 
I C  0,  which  will  be  so  much  the  smaller,  according  as  the  star  is  more  distant.  The 
figure  renders  this  evident  with  regard  to  the  star  situated  at  the  point  H.  The  dis-% 
tance  of  the  stars  being  almost  infinite,  compared  with  the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth, 
which  separates  the  place  of  the  observer  from  the  centre  of  the  globe,  this  angle  be- 
comes insensible  for  the  fixed  stars,  and  very  small  for  the  planets. 

We  may  substitute  therefore,  without  error, 
another  diagram,  instead  of  the  preceding,  a»- 
suming  for  the  horizontal  plane,  with  regard  to 
the  stars,  the  plane  NEMO  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  parallel  to  the  plane 
touching  it  in  A.  We  may  conceive,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  plane  of  the  celestial  meri- 
dian M  Z  N,  to  be  extended  indefinitelv  from  the 
centre  C  of  the  earth,  through  which  it  must  ne- 
cessarily pass,  since  it  passes  through  the  axis 
Pp.  This  plane  determines  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth  a  circle  P  Ap,  which  passes  through  the 
poles.  This  circle  is  the  terrestrial  meridian  of 
the  place  A,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  all  the  places 
situated  upon  its  circumference. 

We  ought  to  observe  here,  that  the  horizon  represented  by  the  circle  NEMO,  and 
which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  is  called  the  rational  horizon,  to  distin- 
guish  it  from  the  circle  whose  plane  is  a  tangent  to  the  surfiice  at  the  point  on  which 
the  spectator  is  placed,  and  which  is  called  the  sensible  horizon. 

The  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  globe  through  the  place  of  an  observer, 
determines  the  position  of  a  point  Z  in  the  heavens  perpendicularly  over  his  head,  and 
called  the  zenith.  The  same  line  produced  through  the  globe,  marks,  in  the  opposite 
part  of  the  heavens,  another  point  z,  which  is  called  the  nadir. 

The  position  of  the  line  Z  A  C,  which  is  called  the  vertical  line,  is  ascertained  by  the 
direction  which  heavy  bodies  take  in  falling,  as  that  of  the  horizontal  plane  is  indicated 
by  the  surface  which  water  at  rest,  and  of  inconsiderable  extent,  naturally  presents. 
The  vertical  line,  or  that  which  is  ascertained  by  a  thread  stretched  by  a  plummet, 
is  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  plane.  As  gravity  tends  everywhere  towards  the 
interior  of  the  globe,  it  acts  at  a  in  the  direction  z  a  opposite  to  Z  A ;  in  both 
places,  bodies  fall  towards  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  people  placed  at  a,  having 
their  feet  opposite  to  the  feet  of  those  who  are  at  A,  are  called  the  antipodes  of  these 
last.    The  zenith  of  the  ojie  is  the  nadir  of  the  other. 

It  follows  from  this  definition,  that  the  horizon 
must  change  its  position  relatively  to  the  stars, 
when  the  observer  changes  his  place  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  If  he  removes,  for  example, 
from  A  to  a,  directly  along  the  same  meridian  from 
north  to  south,  the  horizontal  visual  ray  N  M, 
will  become  n  m,  so  that  a  star  E,  situated  upon 
the  prolongation  of  the  former  ray,  will  appear  to 
be  elevated  above  the  horizon  m  n,  by  the  angle 
E  C  m,  which  is  precisely  equal  to  that  formed  by 
the  radii  C  A,  Ca^  drawn  to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Posidonius,  having  observed  that  the  star  Canopus 
appeared  in  the  horizon  at  Rhodes,  while  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt  it  appeared  elevated 
by  the  48th  part  of  the  circle,  or  7  degrees  and  a  half,  concluded  that  Rhodes  was  dis- 
tant from  Alexandria,  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  the  48th  part  of  that  circle.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  the  estimate  of  the  Greek  philosopher  was  inaccurate.  Still,  how- 
ever, his  principle  is  correct,  and  it  is  the  same  that  is  employed  at  the  present  time ; 
the  question  being  always  to  find,  by  means  of  observations  made  upon  the  same  star, 
what  ratio  the  arc  A  a  of  the  meridian  passing  t  hroi.gh  the  two  points  of  observation, 
bears  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the  circle.  When  this  ratio  has  been  deter- 
mined, and  the  itinerary  distance  between  the  two  points  also  measured,  we  arc 
enabled  to  compute  the  whole  distance  round  the  terrestrial  meridian. 

By  the  observation  above  described  we  ascertain  the  relative  position  of  two 
places,  a  and  A,  in  respect  of  north  and  south ;  but  in  order  to  determine  the  absolute 
positions  of  these  places,  some  fixed  term  of  comparison  is  required.  For  this  purpose 
we  conceive  a  phuie  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  earth  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
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■f  rrtation,  detcnnining  upon  its  apbericml  lur&ce  a  ar- 
tvitaeaet  O  E  F,  CTerjr  pcont  in  which  ia  at  the  sune 
tUurt  from  the  poles  Pud  p.  This  circle  ia  called  the 
ifMor.  Nov,  if  an  olwerTet  be  situated  upon  tlie  equa- 
tor, tke  two  pole*  will  appear  exactly  in  the  horizon ;  but 
K  i»  rcaorea  from  the  equate  towards  eiLher  pole,  that 
pott  to  which  he  approaches  will  [ise  above,  while  the 
othir  sinks  below  the  horizoo. 

Tlie  height,  or  elevation  of  Ibe  pole  above  the  horiion 
•f  tny  pla«,  ia  equal  to  the  angulaj  ^stance  of  tbat  place 
froo  the  equator,  eslimated  iu  the  direction  of  the  meri- 
&a.  For  the  angles  A  C  N  and  G  C  P  being  right  angles,  if  we  take  away  the  common 
■ngle  A  C  P,  there  renuuns  the  angle  A  C  G  equal  to  N  C  P.  It  ia  evident  also,  that 
tir  beigfat  H  C  G,  to  which  the  equator  riaea  above  the  boriion,  ii  equal  to  the  Com- 
lIuDcnt  of  the  angle  A  C  G.  It  ia  sufficient,  therefore,  to  determine  the  altitude  of 
lilt  pole  above  the  boHion  of  any  place,  in  order  to  find  tlie  angular  distance  of  that 
fhtt  from  the  equator, 

Intbc  regions  of  the  globe  where  one  of  the  poles  appears  elevated  above  the  bori- 
UHi.  those  itars  which  never  set,  called  circumpolar  atara,  funiisb  directly  the  means 
i^  detcnniniDg  the  height  of  the  pole.  As  they  appear  t«  describe  circles  about  the 
itlntia]  pole,  each  muat  appear  equally  removed  &om  it  at  every  point  of  its  course  i 
ind  u  they  twice  pais  the  meridian  during  a  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth,  namely, 
nn  above  the  pole,  and  once  below  it,  we  have  only  to  measure  their  angle  of  eleva- 
tios  in  each  of  these  positEona,  and  to  take  the  arithmetical  mean  between  the  reaulta, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  elevation  of  the  pole. 

II  ii  not  enough  to  know  merely  the  distance  of  a  place  upon  the  eartli  from  the 
■ftor;  because  thia  distance  ia  common  to  all  the  placea  wtuch  are  situated  upon  a 
orctclrsred  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  by  a  plane  psrallel  to  the  plane  of  Uie  equa- 
tar.  ind  passing  through  tbe  place  in  question.  In  order  to  distinguish  places  equally 
liniiit  from  the  equator,  .it  is  necessary  to  know  their  meridians,  the  meridian  being 
diftroil  for  each  place.  The  observation  of  the  celestial  motions  may  here  be  again 
ncraiflilly  employed  in  the  manner  which  we  are  now  about  to  point  out.  We  bars 
"a  that  tbe  planes  of  the  different  meridians,  PA;i,  n      a 

F  L;i,  P  Mp,  Ilc.  intersect  each  other  in  the  axis  P  C/i  1  but 
■Kif  iD  Ihese  meridians  turn  upon  tbis  line,  they  muat 
■Uconespond  successively  to  the  same  star;  and  the  til 
.  sUch  elapses  between  the  pasaage  of  two  meri'Iiana,  e 
lainisg  between  them  any  angle,  will  thus  be  to  the  ti 
>f  the  entire  rotation,  as  the  angle  contained  by  these 
'■eridisns  ii  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the  drcle. 
noire,  if  we  could  measure  the  first  of  these  intervals, 
o  imJer  to  compare  it  with  the  second,  we  should  be  able 
loM,       

f^lt  to  indicate,  by  a  signal  viuble  at  the  same  instant  of  time  at  places  under  both 
Xnidians,  the  moment  at  which  a  star  appears  upon  one  of  them  :  tbis  instant  muat 
k  noted,  and  a  well-regulated  clock  will  measure  the  time  wbich  elapae*  till  the  same 
9tr  appears  on  tbe  other  meridian. 

(Then  we  hare  determined  by  this  method  the  angle  which  the  meridian  PLp. 
piling  through  the  place  L,  make*  with  the  meridian  P  Ap,  passing  through  a  given 


n  of  the  semicircle  PLp,  and  the  psrallel  L  M.  drawn  at  this  given  distance. 

The  shortest  distance  of  *  place  from  the  equator  is  termed  its  latilude.     This  dis- 

tince  is  measured  by  an  arc  of  the  meridian  comprehended  between  the  place  and  the 

equator.    Latitude  is  north  for  those  places  which  lie  between  the  north  pole  and  th« 

equator,  and  it  is  south  for  places  in  the  opposite  hemisphere. 

The  angle  contained  by  two  meridians,  measured  by  an  arc  of  the  equator,  or  of  a 
drde  parallel  to  it,  is  termed  the  diffirenct  Cjf  longitude  of  the  places  situated  under 
these  two  meridian*.  Tbat  we  may  eatimate  these  differences  in  an  absolute  manner, 
it  is  necessary  to  assume  a  firti  meridtan,  the  choice  of  which  is  altogether  arbitrary, 
nd  ha*  varied  at  different  times.  The  absolute  longitude  of  a  place  ia  therefore  the 
■o^  which  the  meridian  of  that  place  forma  with  the  first,  or  conventional  meridian. 
W«  have  juat  teen  tli»t  the  detecrainatioo  of  the  diff«eiice  of  longitude  of  two 
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places  upon  the  earth  requires  the  use  of  a  signal  visible  at  the  same  time  at  both 
places.  It  is  evident,  that  for  places  separated  by  any  considerable  distance,  the  only 
signals  sufficiently  elevated  must  be  sought  for  among  the  stars.  It  is  indeed  by 
means  of  the  celestial  bodies  that  the  geographer  determines  the  position  of  places. 
We  must  therefore  acquire  some  idea  of  their  motions,  particularly  of  the  motions  of 
the  sun  and  moon. 

Every  attentive  observer  of  the  heavens  must  have  remarked  that  the  sun, 
bendes  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  which  it  has  in  common  Mrith  all  the  stars,  appears, 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  to  change  its  place  in  a  two-fold  manner.  First,  it  appears  to 
advance  towards  one  of  the  poles,  and  then  to  fall  back  and  approach  towards  the 
other,  or  to  oscillate  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south.  Again,  if  we  observe  its 
place  among  the  stars,  it  appears  either  that  the  sun  recedes  daily  towards  the  east, 
or  that  the  stars  advance  in  the  opposite  direction ;  for  the  stars  which  we  see  at 
any  time  set  immediately  tSter  the  sun,  are,  on  the  following  evening,  lost  among  its 
rays.  Some  days  afterwards  they  re-appear  in  the  east,  and  their  rising  precedes  daily 
more  and  more  that  of  the  sun.  At  last,  after  a  year,  or  about  365  days,  the  sun 
and  stars  are  again  observed  in  the  same  relative  position. 

The  complexity  of  these  motions  is  also  increased  by  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
other  planets,  which  sometimes  seem  to  be  hurried  along  by  an  impetuous  vortex,  at 
other  times  to  become  stationary,  and  sometimes  even  to  acquire  a  retrograde  motion. 
The  impossibility  of  reconciling  this  apparent  confusion  of  the  heavens  with  the  most 
simple  principles  of  physical  science,  involved  Ptolemy,  Tycho-Brahe,  and  all  others 
who,  like  them,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  immobility  of  our  earth,  in  a  labyrinth 
of  contradictory  hypotheses.  Copernicus  reduced  this  chaos  into  order  and  regularity, 
by  supposing,  with  some  ancient  philosophers,  that  while  the  earth  turns  upon  its  own 
axis  from  west  to  east  in  the  interval  of  a  day,  it  has  at  the  same  time  a  motion  in 
absolute  space  from  west  to  east,  and  performs,  in  a  plane  inclined  to  the  equator,  an 
entire  revolution  round  the  sun  in  the  space  of  a  year. 

The  axis  of  the  earth,  with  regard  to  the  plane  of  the  ediptic,  that  is  to  say,  the 
plane  of  the  circle  which  the  centre  of  the  earth  describes  in  its  annual  motion  round 
the  sun,  remaining  always  parallel  to  itself,  presents  alternately  each  of  its  poles  to- 
wards the  sun.    This  phenomenon  may  easily  be  illustrated  by  the  help  of  the  annexed 

diagram,  in  which  the  lines  Pp, 
which  are  parallel  to  each  other,  re- 
present the  axis  of  the  earth,  S  the 
centre  of  the  sun,  and  A  B  C  D  the 
elliptic  curve  which  the  earth  des- 
cribes about  the  sun.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  parallelism  of  the 
axis,  the  pole  P,  which  is  the  one 
nearer  to  the  sun  when  the  earth  is 
at  B,  becomes  the  more  remote 
when  the  earth  is  at  D ;  because  in 
the  former  position  the  inclination 
of  the  part  BP  of  the  earth's  axis 
is  directed  towards  the  interior  of 
the  curve  ABC D;  but  in  the  latter  it  is  directed  towards  the  exterior.  At  the  two 
intermediate  points,  A  and  C,  the  axis  Fpis  inclined  neither  towards  the  sun  nor 
from  it ;  but  in  every  other  point  of  the  orbit  A  B  C  D,  it  necessarily  takes  an  in- 
clined position  relatively  to  the  sun.  These  different  positions,  being  the  cause  of 
the  difference  of  the  seasons,  deserve,  however,  to  be  explained  more  in  detail. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  at  every  instant  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  one  illuminated  by  the  sun,  and  the  other  deprived  of  his  light.  The  com- 
mon boundary  of  these  two  parts  is  determined  by  a  great  circle,  the  plane  of  which 
is  perpendicular  to  the  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  to  that  of  the  earth.  To 
this  line  we  suppose  the  sun's  rays  to  be  parallel ;  seeing  that  by  reason  of  the  great 
distance  of  the  sun,  and  the  small  diameter  of  the  earth,  all  convcrgency  or  diver- 
gency becomes  insensible.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  above  circle,  which  is 
denominated  the  circle  of  illumination,  is  the  boundary  of  the  hemisphere  which  the 
earth  presents  to  the  sun.  Hence  the  equator  being  a  great  circle,  and  consequently 
divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  circle  of  illumination,  each  point  of  the  equator 
must  necessarily  be  illuminated  by  the  sun  during  half  the  time  that  the  earth  requires 
to  perform  its  diurnal  revolution.  It  is  evident  besides,  that  all  the  circles  parallel  to 
the  equator  are  unequally  divided  by  the  circle  of  illumination,  and  that  this  ineqna* 
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lity  becomes  more  sensible  according  as  they  are  farther  removed  from  the  equator. 

lo  the  case  in  which  the  greater  of  the  two  portions  lies  upon  the  illuminated  side  of 

the  earth,  the  length  of  the  day  must  exceed  the  length  of  the  night.     With  regard  to 

the  whole  region  comprehended  within  the  circle  I  K,  described  by  the  point  I,  there 

fan  he  no  night,  since  that  circle  lies  entirely  upon  the  illuminated  side  of  the  globe. 

The  other  hemisphere  must  necessarily  present  an  appearance  in  every  respect  the 
rererse  of  that  which  we  have  now  described.  The  length  of  the  days  must  there 
diminish  as  we  approach  the  pole ;  and  the  polar  region,  lying  entirely  on  the  dark 
side  of  the  earth,  is  buried  in  perpetual  night. 

It  is  also  evident,  that  while  the  earth  revolves  upon  its  axis,  all  the  points  of  the 
drde  traced  out  on  the  surface  by  the  straight  line  S  B,  which  joins  the  centres  of  the 
earth  and  sun,  come  successively  to  receive  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun ;  but  if 
we  remove  from  that  circle  towards  either  pole,  we  ei^joy  only  the  oblique  rays. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights  at  tlie  time  when  the  earth 
is  atuated  at  the  point  A  or  C.  In  this  position  the  solar  ray  S  A  or  S  C,  is  directed 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  axis;  and  the  equator, 
as  well  as  all  the  circles  parallel  to  it,  are  divided  into  equal  parts  by  the  circle  of  il- 
lamination :  but  since  the  extent  of  the  enlightened  part  oi  the  earth  u  equal  to  that 
of  the  dark  part,  the  length  of  the  day  must  be  equal  to  that  of  the  night,  at  every 
point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  epochs  at  which  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  ia 
tLei>e  two  positions  have  been  denominated  the  equinoxes ;  and  as  the  sun  is  then  in 
the  plane  of  the  equator^  that  circle  has  thence  received  tiie  name  of  the  equinoctimi 
line,  or  simply,  the  line. 

The  time  which  elapses  during  the  earth's  motion  from  the  point  A  to  the  point  B» 
and  during  which  the  pole  P  approaches  nearer  to  the  sun,  is  denominated  the  aatro^ 
nomical  gpring,  for  the  hemisphere  £  P  F.  As  the  earth,  setting  out  from  the  vemai 
equinox,  advances  in  its  orbit,  the  plane  of  the  equator  becomes  more  and  more  de« 
pressed  in  relation  to  the  sun,  which  appears  to  rise  towards  the  pol«.  When  the  sun 
has  attained  its  greatest  apparent  altitude  at  the  point  B,  the  semi-axis  B  P  of  the 
earth  has  then  its  greatest  possible  inclination  towards  the  sun,  which  at  this  season 
appears  nearest  to  the  pole  P :  the  day  on  which  this  occurs  is  the  longest  of  the  year. 
l*his  situation  of  the  axis  in  respect  of  the  sun  undergoes  very  little  variation  for 
several  days,  and  the  circle  of  the  sun's  apparent  path  is  called  the  summer  solstice. 
After  this  the  sun  appears  to  descend  in  the  heavens,  and  returns  to  the  plane  of  the 
equator.  The  earth  having  arrived  at  the  second  equinox  C,  autumn  commences  in 
the  hemisphere  which  we  inhabit.  Having  crossed  the  equator,  the  sun  appears  to 
descend  below  that  circle,  while  the  semi-axis  C  P  inclines,  at  the  same  time,  more  wad 
more  in  the  opposite  direction,  until  the  earth  has  reached  the  point  D ;  the  axis  then 
preserves  for  several  days  almost  the  same  inclination,  and  the  sun  is  at  the  winter 
solstice. 

In  the  opposite  hemisphere  Ep  F,  the  succession  of  the  seasons  is  reversed,  so  that 
the  spring  of  this  hemisphere  corresponds  to  the  autumn  of  the  other,  the  summer  to 
the  winter,  and  so  on. 

We  remark  further,  that  the  orbit  of  the  earth  A  B  C  D,  being  an  ellipse  or  ovaU 
having  the  sun  in  one  of  its  foci,  the  earth  employs  a  greater  number  of  days  in  moving 
from  the  vernal  equinox  A,  through  the  summer  solstice  B,  to  the  autumnal  equinox 
C,  than  in  describing  the  other  half  of  its  oibit.  This  circumstance  gives  to  the 
northern  hemisphere  which  we  inhabit,  the  ad  vant-tige  of  a  spring  and  a  summer  a  little 
longer  than  those  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

The  early  astronomers,  in  order  to  estimate  more  correctly  this  apparent  motion  of 
the  sun,  referred  it  to  the  constellations  or  groups  of  fixed  stars  through  which  he 
appears  successively  to  pass.  These  are  twelve  in  number.  The  following  are  their 
names,  and  the  characters  which  arc  used  for  representing  them : 

«'('»   Aries,  025  Cancer,  d2z  Libra,  Y^  Capricornus, 

tJ    Taurus,  ^l  Leo,  l\\^  Scorpio,  as  Aquarius, 

n    Gemini,  fij  Virgo,  J    Sagittarius,  K   Pisces. 

From  a  fancied  resemblance  of  these  groups  of  stars  to  the  animals  whose  names 
they  bear,  astronomers,  in  the  infancy  of  the  science,  gave  the  name  of  Zodiac  (from 
a  Greek  word  signifying  animal)  to  the  zone  occupied  by  the  twelve  constellations. 
Each  constellation  is  called  a  si^n.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that,  in  consequence  of  a 
peculiar  but  very  slow  motion  of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  the  constellations  no  longer 
correspond  to  the  same  points  of  the  terrestrial  orbit  as  in  ancient  times ;  but,  as 
we  confine  the  name  of  signs  to  the  twelve  divisions  of  the  circunfisrence  of  the  circle 
which  measures  the  whole  revolution  of  the  earth,  and  as  these  divisions,  each  of  whick 
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contains  30  degrees,  do  not  change,  the  venial  equinox  always  corresponds  to  the  first 
point  of  the  sign  Aries ;  the  summer  solstice  coincides  with  the  first  point  of  Cancer  ; 
the  autumnal  equinox  falls  upon  the  first  point  of  Libra  ;  and  the  Mrinter  solstice  upon 
the  first  point  of  Capricorn,  although  the  constellations  or  groups  of  stars  to  which 
the  names  belong  have  ceased  to  correspond  to  these  seasons. 

In  consequence  of  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  terrestrial  equator  to  that  of 
the  ecliptic,  the  sun  passes  successively  through  the  zenith  of  all  the  points  of  the 
earth's  surfiice  comprised  between  the  two  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  upon  which 
the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  vertically  at  the  two  solstices.  These  limits,  at  which  the 
sun  appears  to  stop  and  then  return  in  the  same  course,  have  received  the  name  of 
tropics.  That  which  corresponds  to  the  summer  solstice,  is  called  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  the  other,  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 

The  circles  which  circumscribe,  towards  each  pole,  the  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
deprived  of  the  solar  rays  when  the  sun  is  at  its  greatest  distance  firom  the  equator 
in  the  opposite  hemisphere,  are  denominated  polar  circles ;  the  one  is  called  the  arctic, 
and  the  other  the  antarctic  polar  circle. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  is  thus  divided  into  five  zonos,  or  belts,  by  the  polar  circles 
and  the  tropics :  those  which  are  enclosed  by  the  polar  circles,  being  deprived  of  the 
light  of  the  sun  for  a  part  of  the  year,  and  during  the  other  part,  receiving  its  rays  but 
very  obliquely,  have  deservedly  received  the  name  of  frigid,  or  frozen  zones.  Two 
other  zones,  one  in  each  hemisphere,  comprehended  between  the  polar  circle  and  the 
tropic,  receive  the  sun's  rays  less  obliquely  than  the  frozen  zones,  but  never  vertically ; 
these  are  the  temperate  zones.  Lastly,  the  zone  comprehended  between  the  two 
tropics,  every  point  of  which  passes  twice  under  the  sun  in  the  year,  and  which  receives 
constantly  the  solar  rays,  in  a  direction  very  little  oblique,  has  obtained  the  name  of 
the  torrid  zone. 

The  ancient  geographers  frequently  made  use  of  a  division  of  the  earth  into  climates, 
which  was  founded  upon  the  length  of  the  day,  compared  with  that  of  the  night,  at 
the  summer  solstice.  The  climates  are  counted  by  the  difference  of  half  an  hour, 
until  they  reach  the  polar  circle,  where  the  differences  succeed  each  other  more 
rapidly ;  from  that  circle  to  the  pole  they  are  reckoned  by  months. 

The  contrast  of  the  seasons,  in  the  hemispheres  situated  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south  of  the  equator,  has  given  rise  to  certain  distinctions  which  it  is  necessary  to 
know,  as  they  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  old  books  of  geography.  The  people 
who  live  under  the  same  meridian,  and  at  the  same  latitude,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
equator,  are  called  antceci ;  they  reckon  the  same  hours  of  the  day  at  the  same  instant, 
but  they  have  opposite  seasons.  Those  who  live  under  opposite  meridians,  upon  the 
same  side  of  the  equator,  and  at  equal  distances  from  it,  are  called  perieeci :  they  reckon 
at  the  same  instant  opposite  hours,  the  first  having  midnight  when  the  second  have 
mid-day ;  but  being  on  the  same  side  of  the  equator,  they  enjoy  the  same  seasons. 

The  ancient  geographers  also  distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  according 
io  the  projection  of  their  shadows.  They  called  those  who  inhabit  the  two  temperate 
zones  heteroscii,  because  their  8hado\i's,  being  always  turned  towards  that  pole  which 
is  elevated  above  their  respective  horizons,  fall  consequently  in  opposite  directions. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  frozen  zones,  to  whom,  at  one  time  of  the  year,  the  sun  never 
sets,  see  that  luminary  make  a  complete  circuit  round  the  heavens,  so  as  to  project 
their  shadows  in  all  directions ;  hence  they  have  been  called  periscii.  Lastly,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  torrid  zone  are  called  amphiscii  or  ascii,  because  their  shadows,  which 
are  almost  nothing  at  mid-duy,  are  directed  by  turns  towards  both  poles. 

We  pass  on  to  a  distinction  of  more  importance.  In  considering  local  phenomena, 
we  distinguish  three  positions  of  the  sphere,  that  is,  of  the  assemblage  of  the  different 
circles  which  we  have  now  pointed  out,  and  which  serve  to  determine  the  relative 
positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

To  the  inhabitants  at  the  equator,  the  sphere  is  said  to  be  right,  because  the  plane 
of  that  circle  passing  through  their  zenith  is,  with  regard  to  them,  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon ;  and  hence  the  heavenly  bodies,  which,  in  their  apparent  diurnal  motion, 
describe  parallels  to  the  equator,  appear  to  rise  and  set  vertically  in  reference  to  the 
horizon.  To  the  people  who  dwell  between  the  equator  and  the  poles,  the  sphere  is 
said  to  be  oblique,  because  the  equator  cutting  their  horizon  obliquely,  the  diurnal 
courses  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  inclined  to  the  horizon.  Lastly,  at  ^e  poles,  the 
horizon  coincides  with  the  equator,  so  that  the  heavenly  bodies  describe  circles 
parallel  to  the  horizon :  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  pole,  therefore,  were  there  any  such, 
the  sphere  would  appear  parallel. 

As  the  limits  of  the  zones  and  of  the  climates  depend  upon  the  inclination  of  the 
axis  of  the  earth  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  it  is  of  importance  to  determine  this 
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inclmation.  We  may  easOy  discover  it  by  observing  at  the  same  place  the  greatest 
and  least  latitude  of  the  sun,  when  he  passes  the  meridian  at  the  summer  and  winter 
soktices.  For,  since  in  both  cases  the  sun  is  equally  distant  from  the  equator,  on  the 
one  side  and  on  the  other,  this  circle  must  cut  the  meridian  at  a  mean  altitude  between 
the  extreme  altitudes  of  the  sun ;  and  the  difference  of  these  altitudes  will  be  double 
of  the  angular  distance  to  which  the  sun  recedes  from  the  equator  towards  the  north 
and  south.  By  observing  the  solstitial  altitudes  we  are  therefore  enabled  to  deter- 
mine at  once,  both  this  distance,  and  the  position  of  the  equator  above  the  horizon, 
as  well  as  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation. 

At  Paris,  for  example,  the  sun,  at  the  summer  solstice,  rises  to  64^  38^  above  the 
horizon,  and  to  I?**  42^  at  the  winter  solstice.  The  sum  of  these  altitudes  is  82*  20^, 
of  which  the  half  is  41*  KV:  this  is  the  height  of  the  equator  above  the  horizon  of 
Pkris;  and,  taking  its  complement  to- a  right  angle,  or  to  90*,  we  find  that  the  dis- 
tance of  the  equator  from  the  zenith,  or  the  latitude  of  Paris,  is  48*  5(K. 

But  subtracting  the  one  of  these  adtitudes  of  the  sun  from  the  other,  we  find  a  dif- 
ference of  4G*  bG',  the  half  of  which  or. 23*  28',  is  the  distance  in  degrees  and  minutes 
to  whidi  the  sun  recedes  from  the  equator  tow*ards  either  pole.  Such  is  the  angle 
which  the  planes  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic  make  with  each  other. 

This  is  what  is  called  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  It  is  not  invariable ;  observa- 
tions, joined  with  the  calculation  of  the  forces  which  produce  the  motions  of  the 
planets,  have  shewn  that  the  inclination  of  the  terrestrial  equator  is  subject  to  a  dimi- 
nution of  about  47''  in  a  century,  till  it  reaches  a  certain  limit  which  is  not  yet  exactly 
determined,  after  which  time  it  will  begin  to  increase.  The  terrestrial  zones  vary 
therefore  in  proportion  to  this  change.  By  assuming  the  mean  of  the  present  obli- 
quity of  the  ediptic,  we  find  that  if  we  divide  the  surface  of  the  earth  into  10,000 
equal  parts,  the  torrid  zone  will  occupy  3982  of  these  parts,  the  two  temperate  zones, 
5191,  and  the  two  firigid  zones  the  remaining  827  parts. 

The  two  combined  motions  of  the  earth  produce  a  difference  in  estimating  timet 
which  affects  the  methods  by  which  geographical  positions  are  determined.  We 
distinguish  several  kinds  of  days  and  of  years. 

The  tropical  or  solar  year  is  the  time  which  the  earth  occupies  in  returning  to  the 
same  point  of  the  ecliptic.  It  consists  of  365  mean  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  50 
seconds,  and  is  denominated  the  tropical  year,  because  this  interval  of  time  must 
elapse,  in  order  that  the  seasons  may  return  in  the  same  order. 

in  consequence  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  poles,  or  of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  the 
equinoctial  points,  as  well  as  all  the  other  points  of  the  ecliptic,  appear  to  have  a  re- 
trograde motion  with  regard  to  the  stars.  This  motion  is  denominated  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes.  Astronomers  have  estimated  it  at  about  50'M  in  a  year;  and 
the  time  which  the  earth  occupies  in  passing  through  this  arc  must  be  added  to  the 
tropical  year,  in  order  to  obtain  the  time  of  a  revolution  in  respect  of  the  stars.  The 
period  of  this  revolution  is  named  the  sidereal  year,  and  consists  of  365  days,  6 
hours,  9  minutes,  and  10  seconds. 

The  length  of  the  astronomical  nuean  day,  which  is  divided  into  24  hours,  is  de- 
termined by  the  interval  which  elapses  between  two  consecutive  passages  of  the  sun 
over  the  meridian  of  the  same  place,  supposing  this  apparent  motion  of  the  sun 
to  be  performed  with  an  uniform  velocity.  But  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  our 
earth  does  not  occupy  quite  24  hours  in  its  rotation,  on  account  that  in  the  same  time 
which  it  emplojTS  in  revolving  round  its  axis,  it  advances  in  its  orbit  towards  the  east 
about  a  degree  in  space,  corresponding  to  four  minutes,  or  more  exactly  to  3  minutes 
56  seconds  of  time.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  interval  between  two  passages  of  a 
fixed  star  over  the  same  meridian,  which  measures  the  true  time  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tion, or  of  the  sidereal  day,  is  only  23  hours,  56  minutes,  4  seconds.  The  sidereal 
day  can  scarcely  be  employed  for  measuring  time  in  civU  life,  because  the  sidereal 
hours  never  coincide  with  the  solar  hours. 

We  make  use  therefore  of  the  solar  day,  that  is,  of  the  time  of  a  revolution  of  the 
earth  about  its  axis,  in  reference  to  the  sun ;  but  this  time  is  not  the  same  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  This  inequality  arises  from  two  distinct  causes :  the  oblique 
position  of  the  ecliptic  with  regard  to  the  equator,  and  the  inequality  of  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic.  By  reason  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  arc 
of  the  equator  which  passes  the  meridian  in  the  same  time  with  the  diurnal  arc  of 
the  ecliptic,  is  not  always  equal  to  it,  but  is  sometimes  greater  and  sometimes  less. 
With  regard  to  the  second  cause,  we  observe  that  the  sun,  being  placed  in  one  of  the 
fed  of  the  elliptic  orbit  of  the  earth,  appears  to  move  more  slowly  in  the  six  northern 
■gns  than  in  the  six  southern ;  and  this  diffierence  of  velocity  is  sufficient  to  produce 
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an  inequality  in  the  diurnal  arcs  of  the  equator.  It  results  from  the  combination  of 
these  two  causes,  that  the  length  of  the  solar  day,  compared  with  the  time  of  the 
earth's  rotation,  is  sometimes  less  and  sometimes  greater  than  twenty^four  hours  ; 
and  this  inequality  will  always  be  greatest  when  the  two  causes  which  we  have  just 
explained  concur  in  accumulating  the  diiferences  in  the  same  direction.  The  series 
of  these  differences  forms  what  is  called  the  equation  of  time,  or  the  quantity  which, 
if  we  wish  to  get  the  mean  or  astronomical  time,  must,  at  certain  seaeons,  be  added 
to,  and  at  other  seasons  subtracted  from,  the  hour  indicated  by  the  sun,  or  the  tme 
time.  Now,  it  is  for  mean  time  that  the  astronomical  tables  are  constructed,  by  the 
help  of  which  we  calculate  the  motions  of  the  stars,  and  from  these  motions  deduce 
the  geographical  positions  of  places  on  the  earth. 

We  have  now  considered  the  earth  in  relation  to  the  sun;  but  geography  also 
derives  essential  aid  from  the  theory  of  the  motions  of  the  moon.  This  satellite  of 
our  planet  performs  its  revolution  round  the  earth  in  27  days  7  hours,  43  minutes  1 1 
seconds,  usually  called  a  periodical  month.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
moon  employs  more  than  this  time  to  return  to  the  sun  after  each  conjunction. 
The  cause  of  this  difference  is,  that  the  earth,  and  consequently  its  satellite,  the  moon, 
advances  in  the  ecliptic  while  the  moon  is  describing  her  orbit ;  so  that  before  the 
moon  comes  into  the  same  position  relatively  to  the  sun,  2  days  and  about  5  hours 
elapse  beyond  the  time  required  for  completing  a  revolution  round  the  earth.  The 
whole  time  occupied  in  returning  to  the  sun  is  29  days  12  hours,  44  minutes  2^8 
seconds.  This  interval  of  time  is  called  a  synodical  month,  or  lunar  month.  It  com* 
■lences  from  the  moment  when  the  moon  is  directly  between  the  sun  and  the  earth, 
in  which  position  the  moon  is  said  to  be  in  conjunction. 

In  describing  its  orbit,  the  moon,  with  regard  to  the  sun,  assumes  various  situations, 
from  which  arise  its  divers  aspects,  or  phases.  The  moon  being  an  opaque  body, 
can  be  seen  only  in  as  far  as  it  reflects  the  light  that  it  receives  from  the  sun ;  it 
can  be  visible  to  us,  therefore,  only  when  it  begins,  after  being  in  conjunction^  or  in 
the  same  straight  line  with  the  sun,  to  turn  towards  the  earth  a  portion  of  its  en- 
lightened disk.  This  portion  increases  according  as  the  moon  recedes  from  the  sun, 
until  it  arrives  at  the  point  of  its  orbit  opposite  to  the  sun,  when,  the  earth  being 
between  it  and  the  sun,  we  see  the  whole  enlightened  hemisphere  ;  the  moon  then 
appears  full,  and  is  said  to  be  in  opposition  with  the  sun. 

The  conjunction  and  opposition  of  the  moon  with  regard  to  the  sun,  or  the  new 
and  full  moon,  are  what  are  called  the  syzyyies.  When  the  moon  is  distant  from  the 
sun  a  fourth  part  of  the  circumference,  it  is  in  quadrature,  and  shows  only  one-half 
of  its  enlightened  hemisphere.  It  is  the  first  or  last  quarter,  according  as  the  round 
edge  of  the  enlightened  part  is  towards  the  west  or  east. 

One  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  moon,  every  time  it  comes  into  conjunction 
with  the  sun,  ought  to  conceal  from  us  the  whole,  or,  at  least,  a  part  of  the  disk  of 
the  sun ;  and  that  every  time  it  is  in  opposition,  it  ought  to  pass  through  the  shadow 
which  the  earth  projects  behind  it ;  so  that  there  would  be,  in  the  former  case,  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  latter,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  These  phenonema  do 
not,  however,  occur  at  every  new  and  full  moon ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  the  plane  of 
the  moon's  orbit  is  inclined  to  that  of  the  ecliptic,  and  that  these  two  planes  meet 
one  another  only  in  their  line  of  common  section,  which  passes  through  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  Hence  the  moon  is  not  situated  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  except 
when  it  passes  through  one  or  other  of  the  extremities  of  this  line,  that  is  to  say, 
when  it  is  in  the  nodes  of  its  orbit.  When  the  conjunctions  and  oppositions  take 
place  at  the  same  time  that  the  moon  is  in,  or  near,  its  nodes  eclipses  will  happen  -, 
m  the  opposite  cases,  no  eclipse  takes  place.  We  proceed  now  to  point  out  in  what 
manner  the  observation  of  these  phenomena  enables  us  to  determine  the  longitude 
of  a  place  upon  the  earth. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  in  order  to  find  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
two  places,  it  is  only  required  to  ascertain  precisely  the  hour  which  is  reckoned  at 
the  same  instant  at  each  of  these  places,  by  the  observation  of  some  instantaneous 
phenomenon  which  can  be  seen  at  both. 

The  eclipses  of  the  moon  appear  at  first  view  the  most  favourable  phenomena ;  for 
the  entrance  of  the  moon  into  the  shadow  of  the  earth  takes  place  at  the  same  in- 
stant for  all  the  points  of  the  hemisphere  which  is  then  turned  towards  the  moon ; 
that  is,  for  all  the  places  where  the  eclipse  can  be  observed ;  besides,  the  spots  vi- 
sible upon  the  moon's  fiice  afford  the  means  of  making  several  observations  upon  the 
same  eclipse,  by  marking  with  precision  the  time  of  the  disappearing  of  each  spot  at 
hi  entrance  into  the  shadow,  or  the  imflierston,  and  that  of  its  re-appearing  at  its 
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coming  out  of  the  shadow,  or  the  emersiim.  Supposing,  then,  that  we  have  deter- 
mined  at  each  place  the  true  time  of  this  ohservation,  the  difference  of  these  times, 
converted  into  d^;rees  of  the  equator,  will  give  immediately  the  difference  of  the 
longitudes.  But  eclipses  of  the  moon  present  this  great  inconvenience,  that  the 
instant  when  the  lunar  disk  enters  into  the  true  shadow  of  the  earth,  that  is  to  say, 
the  instant  which  marks  the  commencement  of  the  eclipse,  can  never  be  assigned 
with  precision ;  we  cannot  therefore  be  certain  of  not  erring  a  few  seconds  of  time  in 
the  determination  of  the  phases  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon';  for  this  reason,  the  use  of 
l-jnar  eclipses  for  determining  longitudes  is  now  generally  abandoned. 

The  use  of  the  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
longitudes,  was  first  proposed  by  Cassini  in  1668.  The  theory  of  these  eclipses  is 
the  same  with  that  of  the  eclipses  of  the  moon ;  for  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  when 
placed  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  produce  the  eclipses  of  the  moon,  fall, 
in  like  manner,  into  the  shadow  of  their  primary  planet:  and  if  we  observe  at  the 
same  time,  at  several  places,  their  immersions  and  emersions,  we  may  make  the  same 
use  of  these,  for  the  determination  of  the  longitudes,  as  of  the  eclipses  of  the  moon. 
But  here,  as  in  the  eclipses  of  the  moon,  the  precise  moment  of  immersion  and  of 
emersion  is  always  a  little  uncertain ;  particularly  with  regard  to  the  second  and  the 
third  satellites.  Nevertheless,  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  them  has  induced  as- 
tronomers to  frame  tables  for  predicting  their  immersions,  in  order  that  corresponding 
ob^rvations  at  different  places  may  not  be  necessary. 

The  eclipses  of  the  sun  are  no  less  proper  than  those  of  the  moon,  for  determining 
longitudes.  It  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose  that  we  observe  at  each  of  the  places  the 
beginning  or  the  end  of  the  same  eclipse  ;  but  the  calculation  becomes  more  difficult 
thsm  in  the  case  of  a  lunar  eclipse,  because  the  relative  situation  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon  is  not  the  same  for  the  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  at  which  these  two 
bodies  are  visible  at  the  same  time.  The  case  of  the  moon  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
clouds,  which,  seen  firom  a  particular  point,  appear  situated  under  the  sun,  and  project 
their  shadows  over  a  limited  space,  beyond  which  the  sun  shines  in  all  its  splendour. 
This  spectacle  varies  continually,  according  as  the  sun,  the  cloud,  and  the  spectator, 
change  their  situations.  To  employ  the  observation  of  a  solar  eclipse  for  the  determi- 
nation of  longitudes,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  several  of  its  phases,  but  particularly 
the  beginning  and  the  end ;  to  deduce  from  thence  the  middle  of  the  eclipse,  and  to 
obtain  firom  the  astronomical  tables  the  proper  data  for  fixing  the  respective  positions 
of  the  lines  described  by  the  centre  of  the  sun  and  that  of  the  moon  during  the  eclipse, 
in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  calculate  the  instant  when  these  two  bodies  were  in 
conjunction.  If  we  know,  then,  the  hour  at  each  of  two  places  corresponding  to  this 
same  instant,  the  difference  of  the  hours  will  indicate  the  difference  of  the  longitudes 
of  these  places.  But  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  do  not  give  the  longitudes  of  places  with 
much  precision.  The  celestial  phenomenon  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  which  can 
be  properly  employed  for  the  determination  of  the  longitude,  is  that  which  is  called 
an  occuUation,  or  the  passage  of  a  star  behind  the  disk  of  the  moon ;  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  those  which  may  be  observed  with  much  precision.  It  is  necessary,  in 
the  first  place,  to  determine  from  the  observation  the  moment  when  the  centre  of  the 
moon  is  in  conjunction  with  the  star:  this  fixes  the  absolute  position  of  the  moon. 
In  the  next  place,  we  must  find,  either  by  means  of  calculations  made  beforehand,  or 
by  the  comparison  of  corresponding  observations,  the  hour  it  was,  at  the  moment 
of  this  conjunction,  at  a  place  whose  position  is  known.  The  difference  of  longitude 
ii  then  obtained  as  in  the  other  methods. 

All  these  methods  evidently  resolve  themselves  into  the  following  proposition :  **  To 
determine f  with  reference  to  the  place  of  which  the  longitude  is  sought,  the  position  of  a 
celestial  body  at  a  given  moment,  and  to  deduce  from  this  position-  the  hour  it  was  at  the 
same  instant  at  another  place,  of  which  the  situation  is  previously  known"  Hence  it 
follows  that,  without  waiting  for  a  celestial  phenomenon,  our  place  on  the  earth  may 
be  determined  fi'om  the  variation  alone  of  the  angular  distance  between  two  heavenly 
bodies  whose  motion  is  known.  But  it  is  also  evident  that  this  angular  distance  must 
vary  by  the  motion  of  one  or  both  of  the  bodies  with  so  much  rapidity  as  to  present 
very  considerable  variations  in  24  hours.  The  moon  alone  affords  us  these  advan- 
tages ;  as  its  motion  in  its  orbit  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  13«  a-day,  a  change  of  a  single 
minute  of  a  degree  in  its  position,  corresponds  to  a  little  less  than  two  minutes  of  a 
time,  or  3(y  of  a  degree  in  longitude.  Now,  by  help  of  the  accurate  instruments  at 
present  in  use,  we  can,  by  taking  the  angular  distance  of  the  moon  from  a  star,  or 
from  the  sun,  ascertain  with  great  precision  the  position  of  that  body,  and  consequently 
can  determine  the  hour,  within  a  few  seconds,  under  a  given  meridian,  at  the  moment 
of  observation.     Thb  is  the  method  employed  for  determining  the  longitude  at  sea. 
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To  lunar  observations,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  join  the  use  of  chromnmeters,  or 
iime-keeperSt  which  serve  in  the  intervals  during  which  observations  of  the  distance 
of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  or  from  a  star,  cannot  be  obtained.  These  instruments 
would  alone  accomplish  the  end  proposed,  if  it  were  possible  to  construct  them  with 
such  accuracy,  that  when  ooce  regulated  to  mean  time  under  a  given  meridian,  their 
motion  would  remain  exactly  the  same  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  vojrage, 
for  they  would  then  at  all  times  point  out  the  hour  under  that  meridian. 

To  all  these  methods  of  determining  geographieiil  positions,  furnished  by  the  obser- 
vation and  calculation  of  the  celestial  motions,  is  now  added  the  use  of  signals  nuide 
by  gunpowder.  In  a  very  elevated  place,  during  a  serene  night,  a  quantity  of  powder 
is  from  time  to  time  inflamed  in  the  open  air ;  two  observers,  eadi  provided  with  a 
dock,  and  stationed  at  the  places  of  which  the  difference  of  longitude  is  required, 
mark  with  care  the  appearance  of  the  flashes  —  an  appearance  which,  notwithstanding 
the  distances,  is  instantaneous  for  the  two  places,  in  consequence  of  the  prodigious 
velocity  of  light.  The  difference  of  the  times  indicated  by  the  two  clocks  will  give 
the  difference  of  longitude  sought. 

$  2.   0/  the  Dimensions  and  Figure  of  the  Earth, 

The  active  curiosity  of  man,  not  satisfied  with  having  demonstrated  that  the  earth 
is  a  globe  revolving  in  space,  instigated  him  to  ascertain  the  exact  dimensions  of  the 
planet  which  bad  been  assigned  to  him  as  his  abode.  An  arc  of  the  celestial  meridian 
being  measured,  it  was  natural  to  conclude,  that  as  this  arc  ought  to  correspond  to  a 
similar  meridional  arc  on  the  surfiice  of  the  earth,  it  would  be  necessary  only  to  measure 
this  latter  curve,  in  order  to  find  the  dimensions  of  the  entire  circle,  and  consequently 
of  the  drcuniference  of  the  globe. 

In  the  century  before  the  Christian  era,  Posidonius,  who  lived  at  Rhodes,  erro- 
neously supposing  that  the  dties  of  Alexandria  and  Rhodes  bad  the  same  longitude, 
mi'asured  the  arc  between  these  two  places,  as  an  arc  of  the  terrestrial  meridian. 
If  we  except  this  error,  the  method  of  Posidonius  was  the  true  one.  Erastos- 
thenes  made  use  of  a  gnomon  placed  vertically  in  the  centre  of  a  concave  sphere ;  he 
knew  that  at  Syenc  the  sun,  at  the  time  of  the  solstice,  projected  no  shadow ;  he 
remarked  that  at  Alexandria,  the  gnomon,  at  the  same  instant,  projected  its  shadow 
over  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  circle ;  hence  he  concluded  the  latitude  of  Alexandria  to  be 
7"  V2'  north  of  Syene,  which  must  have  been  situated  under  the  tropic  But  accord- 
ing to  the  moderns,  the  latitude  of  Syene  is  24°  5',  consequently  that  of  Alexandria 
would  be  31®  17',  which  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  But  however  accurately  this  ob- 
servation might  be  made,  it  could  not  furnish  the  Greek  astronomer  with  a  solid 
basis  for  the  measurement  of  the  earth,  as  the  two  points  which  he  compared  are  not 
situated  exactly  under  the  same  meridian. 

The  measures  of  a  degree  attributed  to  the  Arabians  exhibit  in  like  manner  only 
equivocal  results,  and  such  as  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  truth  but  by  means  of 
arbitrary  assumptions. 

After  the  revival  of  letters,  the  European  astronomers  made  many  fruitless  attempts 
to  measure  accurately  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  Fernel,  in  the  year  1530,  measured 
a  degree  between  Paris  and  Amiens,  and,  notwithstanding  the  imperfection  of  his 
instruments,  found  it  to  be  57,070  toises,  a  result  almost  identical  witH  that  obtained 
by  modern  geometers.  In  1617,  Snell,  after  having  determined  the  celestial  arcs 
comprised  between  Alkmaer,  Leyden,  and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  by  the  difference  of  the 
altitudes  of  the  pole  in  those  three  places,  calculated  the  terrestrial  distances  of  the 
three  parallels  on  the  meridian,  by  means  of  a  series  of  triangles  connected  together, 
and  proceeding  from. a  bage  which  was  ascertained  by  actual  measurement  on  the 
ground  ;  he  thus  found  that  the  length  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  was  55,021  toises, 
or  58,639  English  fathoms  of  six  feet  each.  Norwood,  an  English  astronomer,  in  1635, 
measured,  by  a  very  imperfect  method,  the  arc  of  the  merichan  between  London  and 
York.  He  found  the  degree  to  be  57,310  toises,  or  61,078  fathoms,  which  result  is  a 
very  near  approximation.  About  fifteen  years  afterwards,  Riccioli,  a  celebrated  Italian 
astronomer,  pretended  to  have  found,  by  a  measurement  carried  on  in  the  environs 
of  Bologna,  that  a  degree  of  the  meridian  was  62,900  toises,  or  67,036  fathoms ;  but 
this  result  is  almost  6000  toises,  or  6395  fathoms  above  the  real  value. 

It  was  by  applying  the  telescope  to  instruments  used  in  the  measurement  of  angles, 
that  Picard  was  enabled  to  undertake  with  the  necessary  precision,  the  new  measure 
of  a  degree  which  he  commenced  in  1669.  He  chose  for  the  theatre  of  his  operations 
tlie  space  contained  between  Sourdon  in  Picardy,  and  Malvoisine,  on  the  borders  of 
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G&tinais  and  Hurepoix.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  itinerary  distance  which  separates 
those  two  places,  which  are  situated  under  the  same  meridian,  he  connected  them  hy 
a  series  of  triangles,  and  observed  successively  all  the  angles  of  each  triangle,  which 
furnished  him  with  a  means  of  verification  for  each,  as  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  every 
triiuigle  is  equal  to  180".  He  scarcely  ever  obtained  this  sum ;  but  the  inevitable 
errors  only  amounted  to  a  few  seconds. 

A  triangle  is  indeterminate  if  only  the  angles  are  given,  for  then  we  can  obtain  no 
more  than  the  ratio  of  the  sides ;  but  one  side,  together  with  the  angles,  being  known, 
the  other  parts  are  easily  found.  Picard  therefore  measured,  with  a  precision  till  then 
unattempted,  a  distance  of  5663  toises,  or  6035  fathoms,  on  the  road  from  Villejuif  to 
Juvisy.  With  this  base  he  calculated  the  side  of  one  of  his  triangles ;  and  from  this 
be  found  the  side  of  a  second ;  and  thus  he  proceeded  from  triangle  to  triangle,  as  fiur 
as  Sourdon.  Here  again  a  straight  line  was  measured  as  a  base  of  verification,  and  it 
differed  only  by  one  or  two  toises  from  the  length  computed  from  the  first  measure. 
New  triangles  were  afterwards  carried  forward  as  fiu*  as  the  cathedral  of  Amiens, 
where  the  operation  ended. 

It  was  then  necessary  to  find  the  length  of  the  line  which  joins  the  extreme  points, 
and  its  position  vtnth  respect  to  the  meridian  of  Paris,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  dis- 
tance in  the  direction  of  this  meridian ;  and  also  to  determine  accurately  the  length 
of  the  corresponding  arc  of  the  celestial  meridian,  that  is,  how  many  degrees  and  parts 
of  a  degree  it  contained,  in  order  to  deduce  its  ratio  to  the  whole  circumference. 

In  this  second  part  of  his  operation,  which  depended  on  the  observation  of  the  stars, 
Picard  selected  a  star  near  the  zenith,  in  order  to  obviate  the  effects  of  refraction, 
which,  in  his  time,  produced  much  uncertainty.  By  this  means  he  found  the  difference 
of  latitude  between  Malvoisine  and  Sourdon  to  be  1**  11'  57" ;  that  it  corresponded, 
in  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  to  a  distance  of  58,430  toises,  or  62,272  fiithoms ;  and 
hence  he  concluded  the  length  of  the  degree  to  be  57,064  toises,  or  60,816  fathoms. 

He  found  also,  between  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  and  Malvoisine,  a  difference  in  la- 
titude of  1<»  22'  55'';  and  a  distance  of  78,850  toises,  or  85,034  fiithoms,  which  gave 
for  the  degree  57,057  toises,  or  60,808  fathoms ;  he  chose  the  mean  of  both  these 
results,  vi2.  57,060  toises,  or  60,812  fathoms ;  whence  the  whole  circumference  con- 
tains 21,892,320  fathoms,  or  about  24,880  English  miles. 

The  accuracy  of  Picard's  operation  seemed  to  remove  all  doubt  respecting  the 
dimensions  of  the  earth,  when  the  important  experiments  made  by  M.  Richer  at 
Cayenne  in  1672,  showed  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  was  not  perfectly  spherical, 
and  that  consequently  the  degrees  w^ere  not  equal.  His  pendulum  clock,  regulated 
at  Paris  to  the  mean  motion  of  the  sun,  after  being  transported  to  the  island  of  Cay- 
enne, which  is  only  about  5  degrees  from  the  equator,  was  found  to  lose  every  day 
2  minutes,  28  seconds.  The  length  of  a  pendulum,  which  at  Cayenne  beat  seconds 
exactly,  being  marked  upon  an  iron  bar,  which  was  brought  to  France,  it  was  observed 
that  the  seconds  pendulum  of  Cayenne  was  a  line  and  a  quarter  shorter  than  that  of 
IHu-is,  which  measured  440.57  lines,  or  39. 156  English  inches. 

This  experiment  proved  that  the  force  of  gravity  is  less  at  Cayenne  than  at  Paris ; 
for  when  the  pendulum  is  drawn  aside  from  the  vertical  position,  the  force  which 
causes  it  to  return  is  gravity ;  and  the  interval  of  time  it  takes  to  return  to  that 
situation  is  sliorter,  if  the  power  of  gravity  increases,  and  longer  if  it  diminishes. 
Hence,  since  the  pendulum  oscillates  more  slowly  at  Cayenne  than  at  Paris,  or  beats 
a  less  number  of  seconds  in  the  course  of  a  day,  it  is  dear  that  the  force  of  gravity 
is  less  at  the  former  place  than  at  the  latter. 

This  experiment  perfectly  coincided  with  the  reasoning  of  mathematicians,  who 
began  to  consider  the  earth  as  depressed  towards  the  poles :  and  the  cause  of  the  aug- 
mentation of  gravity,  or  the  attracting  force,  was  explained  by  the  depression  of  the 
surfiice,  which  therefore  approaches  nearer  to  the  centre. 

Huyghens,  a  Dutch  mathematician,  even  before  the  experiment  of  the  pendulum 
was  known,  considering  that  bodies  which  revolve  round  a  centre,  or  an  axis,  acquire 
a  centrifugal  force,  which  tends  constantly  to  make  them  fly  off  from  this  centre  or 
axis,  as  we  observe  in  a  stone  whirled  about  in  a  sling,  concluded  that  the  fluid  dif- 
fused over  a  considerable  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  could  not  assume  a  form 
perfectly  spherical,  as  it  must  be  affected  at  the  same  time  both  by  the  centrifugal  force 
and  by  the  force  of  gravity  impelling  it  towards  the  centre.  He  supposed,  therefore, 
that  the  earth  must  be  depressed  towards  the  poles,  and  that  the  axis  of  rotation  is 
shorter  than  the  equatorial  diameters  by  j\^,  which  is  equal  to  about  fourteen  miles. 
Newton,  to  whose  profound  sagacity  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  uni- 
rersal  gravitation,  considered  gravity  at  the  8ur£»ce  of  the  earth  not  as  a  constant 
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force  everywhere  directed  towards  the  centre  of  our  globe,  but  as  the  result  of  the 
mutual  attractions  of  all  the  particles  of  the  earth  f-o  each  other;  and  found  that  this 
force  varies  a  little  in  intensity  and  direction,  when  the  earth  is  regarded  as  not  being 
perfectly  spherical.  If  the  figure  of  the  earth  depends  upon  gravity,  gravity  itself  is 
also  modified  by  the  figure  of  the  earth ;  whence,  the  earth  having  once  assumed  the 
oblate  figure,  this  figure  alone,  independently  of  the  centrifugal  force,  ought  to  render 
gravity  weaker  under  the  equator  than  under  the  poles.  Newton,  proceeding  on  this 
principle,  and  supposing  the  earth  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts,  found,  for  the  quantity 
of  depression,  ^j,^,  or  about  35  miles. 

Those  conclusions,  differing  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  result,  but  agreeing  with  re- 
spect to  the  alteration  which  the  figure  of  the  earth  ought  to  undergo  in  consequence 
of  the  centrifugal  force,  have  been  developed  by  the  most  delicate  and  profound  cal- 
culations. It  has  been  demonstrated,  that  the  earth  cannot  be  a  homogeneous  mass, 
but  that  its  density  ou^^ht  to  increase  in  descending  to  the  centre  ;  and  that,  in  all 
cases,  an  elliptical  figure  satisfies  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids. 

At  the  present  time,  the  theory  of  the  diminution  of  gravity  towards  the  equator 
has  been  confirmed  by  a  great  number  of  observations  on  the  pendulum,  from  Lapland 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  from  their  general  agreement  it  has  been  concluded, 
that  the  depression  of  the  globe  is  equal  to  very  nearly  the  290th  part  of  its  axis. 

The  depression  of  the  earth  is  also  verified  by  measures  taken  on  the  terrestrial 
globe ;  for  it  results  from  this  theory,  that  the  degrees  of  latitude  cannot  be  equal 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  meridian,  but  that  they  ought  to  be  augmented 
in  the  flattened  part  of  the  meridian,  that  is,  towards  the  poles,  and  diminished  in  the 
most  convex  part  of  the  same  meridian,  or  near  the  equator.  These  consequences, 
which  follow  from  the  fundamental  notions  of  elementary  geometry,  were  however 
for  some  time  mistaken  by  men  of  very  great  merit,  such  as  Cassini,  and  D'Anville, 
who  atfinned  that  the  earth  was  elongated  towards  the  poles :  in  other  words,  that 
the  terrcstial  spheroid  revolved  about  its  greater  axis ;  a  supposition  entirely  incom- 
patible  with  the  theory  of  gravitation  and  the  equilibrium  of  fluids. 

In  France,  the  notion  prevailed  for  forty  years,  that  the  earth  is  a  spheriod  pro- 
tracted towards  the  poles.  At  length,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  resolved  to  ascertain 
by  actual  experiment  the  truth  of  the  theoretical  conclusions  on  the  subject,  and  se- 
lected from  their  own  body  two  companies  of  mathematicians,  who  were  dispatched, 
the  one  in  1736  to  Peru,  and  the  other  in  1737  to  the  polar  circle,  to  measure  a  de- 
gree of  the  meridian  in  the  regions  bordering  on  the  equator  and  near  the  pole.  The 
results  thus  obtained,  compared  with  each  other,  and  with  the  degree  measured  in 
France  by  Picard,  though  they  did  not  entirely  agree  with  respect  to  the  quantity 
of  the  depression  of  the  earth  at  the  poles,  completely  dissipated  all  doubts  of  the  fact. 
The  degree  measured  at  the  polar  circle  exceeded  that  of  the  equator  by  609  toises, 
or  703  fathoms;  and  the  degree  measured  in  France,  though  smaller  than  that  of  the 
polar  circle,  still  surpassed  that  of  the  equator  by  307  toises,  or  327  fathoms. 

Astronomers  and  mathematicians  still  continued  to  doubt  respecting  the  true  di- 
mensions and  ellipticity  of  the  earth,  when  a  political  project  aflforded  an  opportunity 
for  undertaking  a  new  measure  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  which  traverses  France. 
The  National  Convention  had  ordered  that  a  uniform  and  permanent  system  of  weights 
and  measures  should  be  established.  The  philosophers  proposed  to  found  the  basis 
of  this  system  upon  nature,  and  to  take  as  the  primitive  unity  of  measure,  or  the 
metre,  the  ten  millioneth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  terrestrial  meridian,  that  is,  of 
the  distance  between  the  equator  and  the  pole.  It  was  said  that  a  metrology  founded 
on  such  a  basis  would  belong  to  every  age  and  nation;  and  it  was  therefore  deter- 
mined that  the  new  metrological  system  should  he  rendered  more  authentic,  by  found- 
in^i;  it  upon  new  operations,  conducted  with  a  precision  till  then  unknown,  and 
directed  by  the  most  able  astronomers.  Delambre  and  Mechain  were  appointed  to 
measure  the  arc  of  the  meridian  intercepted  between  the  parallels  of  Barcelona 
and  Dunkirk.  These  two  celebrated  geometricians  measured  the  angles  of  90 
triangles  with  repeating  circles  constructed  on  the  principle  of  Borda ;  they  observed 
with  these  instruments,  five  latitudes  at  Dunkirk,  Paris,  Evaux,  Carcassone,  and 
Barcelona.  The  two  bases  near  Melon  and  Perpignan  were  measured  with  platina 
and  copper  rules,  and  were  found  to  agree,  to  a  few  inches,  ^vith  the  measures  calcu- 
lated. Minute  attention  prevented  or  rectified  the  smallest  errors.  The  most  emi- 
nent of  the  French  mathematicians,  together  with  a  number  of  others  sent  from 
different  countries,  verified  and  sanctioned  all  the  calculations.  No  doubt,  therefore, 
can  be  entertained  respecting  the  accuracy  of  the  results  of  this  vast  enterprise,  which 
commenced  in  1792,  and  terminated,  as  far  as  regards  the  measurement,  in  1798. 
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It  has  been  proved,  that  the  degrees  of  the  meridian  diminish  towards  the  south, 
and  increase  towards  the  north.  But  this  augmentation  of  the  terrestial  degrees 
does  not  follow  a  regular  and  constant  progression.  Therefore  no  meridian  whatever 
can  be  a  regular  ellipse.  It  is  probable  that  the  earth  itself  is  not  a  solid  of  revolu- 
tion, that  is,  a  figure  circumscribed  by  the  revolution  of  the  same  ellipse  round  its 
axis.  However,  these  irregularities,  which  appear  extremely  small  in  comparison 
with  the  mass  of  the  earth,  may,  without  inconvenience,  be  overlooked. 

The  meridian  of  France,  which  MM.  Biot  and  Arago  have  lately  prolonged,  by  a 
Tery  tedious  operation,  as  &r  as  the  isles  of  Iviza  and  Formentera,  considered  se* 
parately,  gives  for  the  quantity  of  the  depression  j^g,  and,  by  comparing  it  with  the 
degree  of  Peru,  it  would  give  ,|,. 

This  latter  result,  adopted  by  the  French  commissioners  of  weights  and  measures, 
coincides  with  what  was  found  by  observations  of  the  pendulum.  It  agrees  also  with  se- 
veral celestial  phenomena  occasioned  by  the  non-sphericity  of  the  earth  ;  for  this  planet 
being  swelled  out  towards  the  equator,  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  there 
more  powerful  than  towards  the  poles  ;  and,  as  the  plane  of  the  equator  is  inclined 
to  the  ecliptic  and  lunar  orbit,  the  additional  attraction  communicates  to  the  axis 
both  a  progressive  motion,  which  causes  the  equinoctional  points  to  retrograde,  and 
an  alternate  motion,  by  which  it  oscillates  around  the  position  it  would  have  by  virtue 
of  the  first  motion.  The  first  of  these  motions  is  called  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
and  the  last  the  nutation  of  the  axis,  M.  Burg  having  calculated  the  causes  of  those 
perturbations,  and  the  influence  of  the  earth's  depression,  found  the  latter  to  be  ,^j. 

The  degree  measured  at  the  polar  circle -by  the  French  academicians  in  1737,  was 
that  which  differed  the  most  from  the  general  result  deduced  from  all  the  other  data. 
Accordingly  the  measurement  of  a  new  degree,  at  the  same  place,  was  undertaken  by 
M.  Svanberg,  a  Swedish  astronomer.  The  French  academicians  had  measured  only 
an  arc  of  57',  but  M.  Svanberg  extended  the  operation  to  P  37'.  By  the  definite 
result  of  this  measure,  a  degree  of  the  meridian  at  that  latitude  was  found  to  be 
1U6  toises  shorter  than  that  which  was  measured  in  1737. 

Even  the  planets,  which  are  many  millions  of  leagues  distant  from  us,  have  contri- 
buted to  fix  our  ideas  respecting  the  oblate  figure  of  the  terrestial  spheroid.  The  al- 
teration of  the  spherical  figure,  resulting  fi*om  the  rotation  of  a  celestial  body  on  its 
own  axis,  appears  also  in  the  planet  Jupiter,  where  it  is  so  sensible  that  the  difference 
of  the  two  diameters  of  the  disc  may  be  discerned  by  means  of  a  telescope.  This  dif- 
ference is  almost  one-tenth ;  and  when  we  compare  the  exact  measure  of  this  depres- 
sion, the  dimensions  of  Jupiter,  and  the  time  of  his  rotation  with  those  of  the  earth, 
we  find  for  this  latter  planet  a  flatness  proportioned  to  ^^g  ;  which  does  not  differ 
very  widely  from  the  result  of  the  French  measure. 

We  may  now  consider  the  quantity  of  the  earth's  depression  as  sufficiently  deter- 
mined for  geographical  purposes.  There  are  few  geographers  indeed,  who,  in  the 
oonstrucdon  of  maps  on  a  small  scale,  have  paid  attention  to  the  depression  or  ellip- 
tidty  of  the  earth.  Maupertuis,  Murdoch,  and  others,  have  indeed  calculated  tables, 
which  give  the  increase  of  the  degrees  of  longitude  on  an  elliptic  spheroid.  But  the 
depression  of  the  earth,  reduced  to  the  i,^^  of  the  equatorial  diameter,  not  producing 
between  that  diameter  and  the  axis  which  passes  through  the  poles  more  than  a  dif- 
ference of  about  26  miles,  would  give  for  a  spheroid,  the  major  axis  of  which  would 
be  3  feet,  a  difference  of  only  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  a  quantity  which  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  observe  with  precision  in  the  construction  of  globes.  They 
may  therefore  be  made  perfectly  spherical.  In  topography  and  special  hydrography  the 
effect  of  elliptidty  is  perceptible  not  only  in  the  degrees  of  latitude,  but  also  in  those 
of  longitude ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  a  careful  geographer  to  attend  to  it,  by  following 
the  methods  which  several  late  works  have  given  for  expressing  those  difierences. 

We  shall  now  terminate  this  short  historical  account  of  the  investigations  relative 
to  the  figure  of  the  earth,  by  placing  before  the  reader  the  results  deduced  from 
twenty  of  the  principal  and  most  accurate  measurements  of  arcs  of  the  terrestial 
meridian  that  have  been  made  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Dimensions  and  Elliptidty  of  the  Earth  J* 

Engliih  Feet.  Mites. 

Eqiuttorial  Diameter c=  41,843,330  =    7924.873 

Polar  DUmeter •=»  41,704,788  =>    7898.634 

Diffenmce  of  Diftmeters,  or  Polar  Compression      ...»       138,549  »•       26.239 

Ratio  of  Diameters       "302.026:301.026 

EUipticitj    .    .    .    .    5J:5S 

Cireamferenoe  of  tbe  Equator —    24897. 

•  Encyc.  Brit.  Article,  Figure  qf  the  Earth. 
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§  3.  O/*  Cbiei  anrf  Mapi. 
To  fix  well  in  the  mind  the  various  parts  of  knowledge  whiefa  ronstitute  the  idence 
of  Reogrmphf,  it  is  necessary  to  have  before  our  eyes  >  representation  of  the  emith 
and  its  different  parts,  on  a  small  scale.  The  simplest  of  these  representations  U  the 
artificial  Itrmtrial  globt !  which  ihews  as  nearly  as  possible  tbe  earth  in  relief,  with 
ila  seas,  continents,  and  islands ;  aJw  its  mounlainB,  nver«,  and  principal  towns.  All 
these  are  placed  in  their  trui  poiition  on  the  arliticial  globe  ;  they  are  reprewnted  in 
their  totality,  and  relatively  to  each  other,  as  tbey  are  situated  on  the  earth  itself, 
according  to  aatronomicsl  observations  and  geodcuical  measureinenU.  A  geographical 
map  can  only  give  perspective  views  of  a  part  of  the  globe,  in  which  there  aie  always 
more  or  leu  of  conventional  errors. 

The  artilicial  globe  affords  a  representation  of  those  matbematical  circles  wbiefa 
serve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  Ibe  various  relations  of  the  earfb  with  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  of  terrestrial  places  with  each  other.  Thus,  the  terrestrial  equator,  the  tropica, 
the  polar  circles,  are  represented  on  the  surbce  of  the  globe ;  then,  the  other  parallela 
to  the  equator,  from  5  to  5.  or  fmni  10  to  10  degrees,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
globe.  The  meridians  are  also  described  from  5  to  5  or  from  10  to  10  degrees; 
and  are  numbered  at  tbeir  point  of  intersection  with  the  equator.  Tbe  parallels  to 
the  equator  oic  sometimes  numbered  at  tbe  points  where  they  interaecl;  the  conven- 
tional first  meridian.    The  ecliptic  is  also  represented  on  good  globes. 

The  poles  are  the  eitremities  of  the  axis  about  which  the  globe  turns.  These  two 
pivots  are  lixcd  to  a  metallic  circle  which  surrounds  the  globe  from  one  pole  to  the 
Other,  so  that  on  turning  the  globe,  every  terrestrial  point  passes  under  tliis  rirele. 
It  serves,  therefore,  as  u  general  meridiait,  and  is  so  criled.  The  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, and  on  large  globes,  even  the  minutes  and  seconds,  are  marked  on  the  general 
meridian. 

Tbe  bearers,  or  feet  of  the  whole  machine,  support  a  circular  bond  of  metal  or  wood, 
which  divides  the  globe,  in  whatever  position  it  may  be  placed,  into  two  hemlspberes, 
one  superior,  the  other  inferior,  and  thus  represents  the  rntimal  horizon.  Tlus  arti- 
ficial horizon  has  several  drcles  traced  on  its  aur&re,  on  which  ore  marked  tbe  degree* 
of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  names  of  those  signs,  tbe  days  of  the  month, 
•nd  tbe  thirty-two  pinnts  of  the  compaas. 

The  quadrant  of  alliladt  is  a  thin  plate  of  brass,  attached  to  the  general  meridian, 
■nd  divided  into  90  degrees,  which  serves,  inslcad  of  compasses,  to  measure  the  ^s- 
tances,  and  determine  the  positions  of  places.  The  horary  circle  is  fixed  on  the  north 
pole;  it  is  divided  into  24  hours,  and  bears  a  moveable  index,  which  turns  round  the 
axis  of  the  globe.  There  is  also  at  the  foot  of  the  globe  a  nan'ner'i  compait,  which 
should  be  fixed  in  tbe  parallel  and  the  meridian  of  the  horizon. 

The  globe  serves,  generally  speaking,  to  illustrate  the  elements  of  mathematical 
geography.  In  order  to  shew  its  use,  we  shall  now  explain  its  construction.  The  most 
simple  and  most  exact  way  of  constructing  a  globe  is  to  describe  on  its  surface,  by 
tbe  means  we  are  about  to  explain,  the  circles,  lines,  and  points,  which  it  ought  to 
represent. 

Let  us  suppose  that  two  points,  diametrically  opposite,  have  been  assumed  to  re- 
present the  poles,  and  lix  the  position  of  the  axis  of  rotation  :  taking  one  of  these 
points  for  a  centre,  at  an  equal  distance  Irom  each,  a  circle  must  be  described,  which 
will  be  the  equator ;  another  great  circle  is  drawn  through  the  poles  to  represent  the 
fint  meridian,  which  will  be  divided  intfl  90  degrees,  counting  from  tbe  equator  to- 
wards each  pole;  afterwards,  setting  out  from  this  meridian,  the  circumference  of  the 
equator  must  be  divided  from  degree  to  degree.    These  two  circles  being  determined, 
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it  is  easy  to  mark  on  the  globe  any  place  of  which  the  latitude  and  longitude  may  be 
ascertained  firom  geographical  tables ;  for  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mark  the  latitude  on 
the  first  meridian,  and  through  the  point  where  it  falls,  to  describe  (the  pole  being 
taken  for  the  centre)  the  circle  parallel  to  the  equator ;  then  drawing  a  semicircle 
through  the  point  of  the  equator  on  which  the  longitude  falls  and  the  two  poles,  we 
shaU  hare  the  meridian  whose  intersection  with  the  parallel  already  described  marks 
the  position  of  the  place. 

It  is  thus  that  the  circles  of  latitude  and  longitude  are  traced  on  the  globe,  at  the 
fiistance  often  or  of  five  degrees  from' each  other. 

The  circles  of  latitude  arc  parallel  to  the  equator;  they  therefore  necessarily  dimi- 
nish  till  the  last  circle  of  latitude  is  identified  with  the  pole  itself.  The  circles  of 
longitude,  or  the  meridians,  extend  from  pole  to  pole,  cutting  the  equator  perpendicu* 
larly,  and  are  all  equal  to  each  other.  The  degrees  of  latitude  are  counted  only  on 
the  circles  of  longitude,  and  vice  versd.  The  degrees  of  latitude  are,  therefore,  small 
arcs  of  ,1^  of  a  circle  of  longitude,  intercepted  by  two  circles  of  latitude.  They  would 
of  course  all  be  equal  were  it  not  for  the  small  difference  which  proceeds  from  the 
depression,  and  makes  them  increase  a  little  towards  the  poles.  The  degrees  oflongi" 
tude  are  arcs  of  ,},  of  a  circle  of  latitude,  intercepted  by  two  circles  of  longitude. 
Therefore  the  degrees  of  longitude  go  on  diminishing  in  proportion  as  the  circles  of 
longitude  come  near  each  other;  and  at  the  point  where  all  these  circles,  till  then  con- 
rergent,  ciii  each  other,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  pole,  there  is  no  longer  any  difference 
of  longitude.  > 

The  latitudes  are  reckoned  from  the  equator.  This  origin  is  naturally  determined 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  earth's  motion.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  longitude ;  for 
all  the  meridians  being  great  circles,  nature  furnishes  no  reason  for  choosing  one  in 
preference  to  another,  as  a  term  from  which  to  begin  to  count,  or  oa  first  meridian. 
We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  geographers  have  varied  much  in  their  choice 
of  this  element. 

Ptolemy  fixed  his  first  meridian  at  the  Fortunate  Isles,  (now  the  Canaries),  be- 
cause they  formed  the  most  western  limit  of  the  countries  known  in  his  time ;  and 
as  their  extent  from  east  to  west  was  more  considerable  than  from  south  to  north,  the 
former  direction  received  the  name  of  longitude,  or  length,  the  latter  that  of  latitude, 
or  breadth,  terms  which  now  bear  a  general  application.  This  first  meridian  of  the 
ancients  is  not  known  with  certainty. 

In  order  to  render  the  manner  of  expressing  longitudes  in  French  geography  uni- 
form, Louis  XIII.,  by  an  express  declaration,  ordered  that  the  first  meridian  should 
be  placed  in  the  Isle  of  Ferro,  the  roost  western  of  the  Canaries.  Delisle,  one  of  the 
first  who  endeavoured  to  give  precision  to  geographical  determinations,  fixed  the 
longitude  of  Paris  20  degrees  east  of  that  meridian.  When  it  was  known  by  more 
rigorous  observations,  that  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Paris  and  the  principal 
town  of  the  Isle  of  Ferro,  was  20**  5^  50",  it  was  necessary  to  advance  the  first  meri- 
dian 5'  50"  to  the  east  of  that  point,  so  that  it  is  now  merely  a  conventional  circle 
which  passes  through  no  remarkable  point. 

The  Dutch  had  fixed  their  first  meridian  at  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  a  mountain  si- 
tuated in  the  island  of  that  name,  and  then  esteemed  the  highest  in  the  world. 

Gerard  Mercator,  a  fiunous  geographer  of  the  I6th  century,  chose  the  meridian 
which  passes  through  the  island  Del  Corvo,  one  of  the  Azores,  because  in  his  time  it 
was  the  line  on  which  the  magnetic  needle  suffered  no  deviation.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  this  line  forms  the  most  natural  and  the  most  commodious  point  of  de- 
parture with  respect  to  maps  of  the  world. 

Some  writers  on  geography  understand  by  the  term  meridian  of  a  place,  only  the 
half  of  the  great  circle  corresponding  with  the  celestial  meridian;  the  other  half, 
which  is  in  the  opposite  hemisphere,  with  respect  to  the  poles,  is  by  them  called  the 
anli'meridian. 

Geographers  now  begin  to  count  the  longitudes  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  first 
meridian,  and  to  reckon  them  in  the  same  Section  round  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  equator,  till  they  return  to  the  western  side  of  the  meridian.  In  this  way  of 
counting,  the  longitudes  increase  to  360**. 

These  conventional  arrangements  have  not  been  adopted  by  mariners.  Astrono- 
mical observations  having  become  of  general  use  in  navigation,  and  the  tables  which 
indicate  the  instant  of  the  celestial  phenomena,  and  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
at  different  epochs,  being  always  computed  for  the  meridian  of  the  principal  obser- 
vatory of  each  nation,  navigators  found  it  more  convenient  to  refer  to  this  meridian 
the  points  of  the  routes  they  followed.     French  mariners  count  from  the  meridian  of 
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the  observatory  of  Pturis ;  the  English  from  Greenwich ;  the  Spaniards  from  Cadiz. 
Let  us  observe,  moreover,  that  mariners  estimate  the  longitude  from  the  difference  of 
the  time  which  elapses  between  the  passage  of  the  meridiaiis  under  the  same  heavenly 
body,  or  from  the  difference  of  hours  counted  at  the  same  moment  in  two  difiRerent 
places.  If  the  mariner  has  advanced  towards  the  east,  the  hour  of  the  day,  at  tht 
aame  instant  of  time,  is  later  than  under  the  meridian  from  which  he  set  out ;  the 
contrary  happens  when  he  proceeds  westward.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  when  we 
convert  a  difference  of  time  into  a  difference  of  longitude,  to  indicate  whether  the  longi- 
tude is  east  or  west.  In  this  way  of  reckoning,  the  longitude  is  always  counted  on  ihe 
tide  nearest  the  first  meridian,  so  that  it  only  embraces  the  semi- circumference :  and 
the  globe  is  divided  into  two  hemispheres  ^ith  respect  to  the  first  meridian ;  in  the 
hemisphere  situated  to  the  west,  the  longitudes  are  said  to  be  west:  and  in  the  other 
east.     All  mtwine  charts  are  constructed  according  to  this  mode  of  reckoning. 

In  conformity  with  the  ancient  custom  of  geographers,  we  shall  here  point  out  the 
means  of  resolving  various  elementary  questions  by  means  of  the  artificial  globe.  It 
is  proper,  however,  to  apprize  our  readers  that  exact  solutions  of  these  problems 
can  only  be  obtained  by  calculation.  The  greater  part  of  the  questions  usually  pro- 
posed as  exercises  on  the  globes,  are  either  of  a  vague  and  frivolous  nature,  or  so  little 
connected  with  geography,  as  not  to  merit  any  particular  notice. 

The  first  use  that  is  made  of  the  globe  is  to  determine  the  distance  of  one 
place  from  another.  The  shortest  distance  between  two  points  on  the  sphere  is  mea- 
■ured  by  the  arc  of  the  great  circle  which  joins  them ;  and  as  all  great  circles  are 
equal,  the  degrees  of  any  one  of  them  are  exactly  of  the  same  length  as  those  of 
the  equator  or  meridian.  We  therefore  measure  with  compasses  the  arc  comprised 
between  the  proposed  points,  and  carry  it  to  the  meridian  or  the  equator,  which  are 
graduated ;  or  we  may  stretch  the  quadrant  of  altitude  between  the  two  places,  and 
observe  the  number  of  intercepted  degrees.  These  converted  into  itinerary  measures 
will  give  the  distance  required. 

If,  for  example,  the  arc  comprised  between  two  places  marked  on  the  globe,  and 
brought  to  the  meridian,  contains  lO*  45',  we  shall  have  the  shortest  distance  between 
these  points  in  miles,  by  converting  the  degrees  and  minutes  into  miles,  reckoning  69^, 
or  in  round  numbers  70  miles,  to  a  degree.     The  result  will  be  716|  miles. 

If  the  places  whose  distance  we  wish  to  ascertain  are  situated  under  the  same  me- 
ridian, it  is  only  necessary  to  take  the  difference  of  their  latitudes,  and  to  convert  it 
into  itinerary  measures.  A  difference  of  a  few  minutes  in  longitude  has  no  sensible 
effect  on  the  result. 

It  would  be  a  great  error  to  take  the  difference  of  longitude  in  degrees,  of  two 
places,  situated  on  the  same  parallel,  for  the  measure  of  their  distance  ;  this  can  only 
be  done  when  the  places  are  situated  on  the  equator,  which  is  a  great  circle ;  but  the 
parallels  being  small  circles,  the  radii  of  which  diminish  as  we  approach  the  poles, 
it  follows  from  the  principle  stated  above,  that  the  absolute  length  of  their  arcs  does 
not  give  the  true  measure  of  the  shortest  distance  from  the  extremities  of  those  arcs: 
this  distance  can  only  be  measured  by  a  great  circle  passing  through  the  two  extreme 
points.  For  as  the  radius  of  the  parallel  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  great  circle,  the 
arc  of  the  parallel  must  necessarily  have  a  greater  curvature  than  that  of  the  great 
circle  comprised  between  the  same  points,  and  is  consequently  longer.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  striking  example :  Petersburg  is  almost  under  the  same  latitude  as  the  Isle 
of  Kodiak,  in  Russian  America ;  the  difference  of  longitude  is  about  180*,  equivalent 
under  this  parallel  to  63G0  miles ;  but  the  shortest  distance  between  the  two  places, 
counted  on  a  meridian  that  is  almost  common  to  them,  is  60  degrees  of  latitude, 
equivalent  to  4240  miles.  It  is  true,  that  to  pass  from  the  one  place  to  the  other  in 
the  direction  of  the  meridian,  it  would  be  required  to  cross  the  polar  ice. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  in  many  cases,. to  measure  the  distance  on  the  parallel*, 
and,  consequently,  to  know  exactly  the  value  of  the  degrees  of  longitude  marked  on 
the  parallel  circles.  The  globe  renders  the  diminution  of  these  degrees  towards  the 
poles  sensible  to  the  eye  j  our  table  indicates  it  in  detail :  but  we  should  know  the 
mathematical  principles  on  which  it  depends.  The  length  of  the  degrees  marked  on 
the  parallels  is  proportional  to  the  radii  of  those  circles;  but  the  radii  of  the  equator, 
and  of  its  parallels,  are  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  different  points  of  the  meri- 
dian on  the  axis  of  the  sphere,  as  the  lines  E  C  and  II R,  on  the  second  figure  on  page  33. 
Consequently,  if  we  take  the  radius  E  C  for  the  length  of  the  degree  of  the  equator, 
and  if  we  divide  it  into  sixty-nine  parts,  each  representing  a  mile,  the  number  of  these 
parts  which  the  radius  H  R  of  the  parallel  L  M  may  contain,  will  indicate  the  value 
of  the  degree  of  this  parallel  in  miles.    Hence  it  results,  that,  to  determine  tlie  length 
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of  the  degrees  on  eacb  parallel,  we  have  only  to  describe  on  a  line  EC,  which  repre- 
sents the  length  of  the  degree  of  the  meridian,  or  of  the  equator,  a  quarter  of  a  circle 
E  P;  divide  it  into  d^rees,  and  let  perpendiculars  fiill  from  each  point  of  divi&ion  on 
the  radius  C  P ;  these  lines  will  mark  the  respective  lengths  of  the  degree  of  the  pa- 
rallel for  each  latitude. 

To  find  the  latitude  of  any  place  on  the  earth,  the  globe  must  be  turned  round  on 
its  immoveable  axis  tiU  the  place  comes  under  the  fixed  meridian ;  and  the  degree 
marked  on  the  fixed  meridian  over  the  place  will  give  the  latitude.  The  longitude  of 
the  same  place  wiU  then  be  found  on  the  equator,  at  the  point  where  this  circle  passes 
under  the  meridian.  If  we  wish,  on  the  contrary,  to  determine  the  position  of  a 
place,  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  which  are  known,  we  have  only  to  bring  the  point 
of  the  equator  which  corresponds  to  the  given  longitude,  to  the  fixed  meridian,  and, 
taking  the  given  latitude  on  the  meridian,  we  shall  have  the  geographical  position  of 
the  place. 

The  hour  circle  which  is  commonly  adapted  to  the  north  pole  of  the  globe,  serves 
to  indicate  the  hour  in  one  part  of  the  earth,  when  we  know  the  hour  it  is  in  another ; 
for,  by  pUcing  the  latter  place  under  the  meridian,  after  havin^^  fixed  the  index  of 
the  dial  at  the  given  hour,  and  b^  making  the  globe  turn  till  the  fixed  meridian  is 
over  the  place  of  which  the  hour  is  required,  the  index  will  show  on  the  dial  the  hour 
wanted :  it  b  later  if  the  globe  has  been  turned  to  the  east,  and  earlier  if  it  has 
been  turned  to  the  west. 

If  wo  wifih  to  know  the  length  of  the  longest  day  for  all  the  points  of  a  hemis- 
phere, the  northern,  for  example,  we  must  place  the  meridian,  so  that  the  arctic 
polar  circle  touches  the  horizon  of  the  globe:  this  horizon  will  then  be  identical 
with  the  circle  of  illumination.  If  we  bring  any  point  whatever  of  the  proposed 
hemisphere  to  the  meridian,  and  then  fix  the  index  of  the  polar  dial  at  12,  and 
make  the  globe  turn  towards  the  east  till  the  point  marked  enters  into  the  horizon, 
the  index  will  stop  at  the  hour  at  which  this  point  passes  from  the  enlightened  to 
the  obscure  part.  The  number  of  hours  gone  over  on  the  dial  will  be  the  half  of  the 
duration  of  the  day  required.  By  bringing  the  pole  nearer  the  horizon,  we  shall  give 
the  horizon  the  position  which  the  circle  of  illumination  occupies  before  and  after  the 
solstices,  and  we  shall  iind,  as  above,  the  length  of  the  day  in  each  country  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  In  this  position  of  the  globe,  all  the  points  which  are  at  the  same 
time  on  the  western  border  of  the  horizon,  are  those  at  which  the  sun  is  seen  to  rise 
at  the  same  moment  that  it  is  seen  to  set  at  those  on  the  eastern  border. 

It  is  by  studying  the  globe  attentively  that  we  come  to  understand  perfectly  the 
import  of  the  terms  north  and  souths  east  and  west.  Two  terrestrial  points,  situated 
under  the  same  meridian,  are  directly  north  and  south  of  each  other,  and  all  the  in- 
termediate points,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  points  of  the  line  of  distance,  are  equally 
north  and  south  of  each  other,  and  all  reciprocally  on  the  same  point  of  the  compass. 
In  like  manner,  any  two  points  whatever,  taken  under  the  terrestrial  equator,  are 
directly  east  and  west  of  each  other ;  and  all  the  intermediate  points  are  equally  so, 
and  are  reciprocally  on  the  same  point  of  the  compass. 

If  we  take  two  places,  which  are  neither  under  the  same  meridian,  nor  under  the 
equator,  whatever  their  relative  position  may  be  otherwise,  none  of  the  intermediate 
places  will,  with  respect  to  the  others,  be  on  the  same  point  of  the  compass.  For  the 
arc  of  a  great  circle  which  measures  the  distances,  is  an  arc  of  a  vertical  circle  which 
(Kis!>es  through  the  zenith  of  the  two  places  in  question ;  but  every  vertical  circle, 
which  is  itself  neither  a  meridian,  nor  perpendicular  to  the  terrestrial  meridian  (like 
the  equator),  will  cut  all  the  intermediate  meridians  under  angles  unequal  to  each 
other.  But  it  is  these  angles  of  position  which  determine  the  point  of  the  compass 
on  which  one  place  is  relatively  to  another.  Therefore,  as  all  the  intermediate  places 
between  the  two  places  in  question  will  offer  angles  of  position  unequal  in  degrees, 
each  of  them  will  be  on  another  point,  with  regard  to  the  following  place,  from  what 
the  preceding  place  was  with  regard  to  it.  Thus,  in  following  the  shortest  route  be- 
tween two  places  situated  out  of  the  equator,  and  under  difi*erent  meridians,  the 
pi/int  of  the  compass  varies  at  every  step. 

The  directions  of  the  winds,  or  points  of  the  compass  with  respect  to  the  meri- 
dional line,  and  the  names  assigned  to  them,  are  generally  marked  on  the  horizon. 
By  this  means  we  may  ascertain  the  position  of  a  place  with  respect  to  the  sun,  at  the 
moment  when  it  appears  to  rise  or  set,  by  observing  on  what  point  of  the  horizon  the 
given  place  passes  from  the  obscure  to  the  enlightened  part,  or  from  this  into  the 
other.  The  globe,  thus  turned,  affords  the  means  of  representing  physically  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  annuid  motion  of  the  earth. 
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If  we  urish  to  know  on  what  line  one  place  is  situated  vt-ith  respect  to  the  meridiu 

of  uiolher,  we  must  lirat  place  the  globe  bd  that  the  second  place  may  answer  to  the 
pule  of  the  horizon,  that  is  to  isy.  we  must  rectify  the  globe  for  that  place.  This  is 
done  by  taking  its  latilude.  aiid  elevating  the  neaiest  pole  to  a  degree  equal  to  this 
latitude.  The  horizon  ii  then,  with  rexpect  to  the  glohe,  in  the  position  which  the 
nttionBil  botiion  of  the  place  proposed  occupies  on  the  earth.  The  globe  being  thus 
rectified,  the  pivot  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  is  brought  over  the  place  in  question, 
and  its  edge  is  afterwards  made  to  pass  by  the  first  place.  The  number  of  degrees 
and  parts  of  a  degree  on  the  horizon,  are  (hen  counted  from  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to 
the  [Deridisn,  either  on  the  north  or  south  side,  and  wc  have  the  measure  of  (he  angle 
formed  with  the  meridian  by  the  arc  of  the  great  circle  which  joins  the  two  placet 
proposed. 

Large  globes  are  costly  and  inconvenient  insf  run:icnts ;  small  ones  do  not  afford 
aulFicieiit  details  1  it  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  niopi,  which 
give  a  repre^ntatlon  of  the  Rlobe  and  its  diirerenl  parts  on  a  plane  surface.  These 
representations  embrace  cither  the  whole  earth,  or  a  part  of  the  world,  or  a  single 
counlry.  In  the  first  esse  they  are  called  nia;is  u/  the  world,  and  when  Ihey  have  a 
nrcular  form,  jilaniiplicrti i  those  of  the  second  class  sre  called  general  maps;  the 
others  are  tpecial  maps.  Among  the  speciat  maps,  some  represent  a  province  on  a 
large  scale,  with  all  its  reniarkalile  places;  these  again  are  cliorographic  naps.  If  the 
designer  has  entered  into  all  the  details  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  direction 
of  roods  and  rivers,  they  ore  topographical  maps.  Custom  sometimes  confounds  these 
denominations.  Geographical  maps,  properly  so  called,  are  also  distinguished  from 
those  that  are  appropriated  to  a  particular  use  ;  such  arc  Ai/Jroi/rapliic  chartt,  destined 
for  marinerB,  miveralotiicat  maps,  and  Others. 

The  figure  of  the  earth  prevents  the  possibility  of  giving  a  general  picture,  in  which 
the  distances  of  places,  and  the  relative  extent  of  r.fgiuns,  are  preserved  in  their 
mutual  relations.    The  earth  being  a  spheroid,  its  eur^ce  cannot  coincide  rigorously 
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with  ft  plane ;  aod  hence  results  the  impossibility  of  marking  on  a  map,  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  their  natural  relations,  the  extent  of  countries,  the  distances  of  places^ 
ud  the  similitude  of  configurations.  Geographers  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
larious  constructions,  to  represent,  at  least  in  an  approzunative  manner,  each  of  these 
relations  in  particular. 

These  constructions  have  received  the  name  of  projections ;  a  name  applied  in  ge- 
nenl  to  drawings,  the  object  of  which  is  to  indicate  on  a  plane  the  dimensions  of  the 
sphere,  and  of  the  bodies  on  its  surfiu^.  They  are  of  two  kinds ;  some  are  real 
penpectiveM  of  the  globe,  or  of  the  parts  of  its  surfiice,  taken  from  different  points  of 
view,  and  on  different  planes ;  the  others  are  only  a  kind  of  developments,  restrained 
to  approximative  laws,  and  appropriated  to  the  relations  which  it  is  wished  to  pre- 
irrve  io  preference. 

The  projection  of  the  sphere  is  commonly  divided  into  orthographic  and  stereo* 
Snphic. 

Orthographic  projection  is  that  in  which  the  surface  of  the  sphere  is  represented  on 
a  plane  which  cuts  it  through  its  centre,  the  eye  being  placed  vertically  at  an  infinite 
distance  from  the  two  hemispheres.    The  following  are  the  principal  laws  of  this  pro- 
jection : — Is/,  The  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  an  infinite  distance  are  parallel.  2d,  A 
itraight  line,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  projection,  is  projected  in  a  single  point, 
whidi  is  that  in  which  the  line  cuts  the  plane  of  projection.     Sd,  A  straight  line 
wUeh  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  projection,  but  parallel  or  oblique  to  it,  is 
projected  by  a  straight  line  terminated  by  perpendiculars  drawn  firom  its  extremities 
to  the  plane  of  projection.     4th,  The  projection  of  the  line  is  the  greatest  possible 
when  it  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  projection.  5th,  Hence  it  follows  evidently  that  a 
ttraight  line  parallel  to  the  plane  of  projection  is  projected  by  an  equal  stnught  line; 
but  that,  if  it  is  oblique  to  the  plane  of  projection,  it  is  projected  by  a  straight  line 
Jeu  than  itself.  6/A,  A  plane  surface,  if  it  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  projection, 
18  projected  simply  by  a  straight  line;  and  this  straight  line  is  the  line  in  which  the 
giVen  surfiice  intersects  the  plane  of  projection.     7th,  It  b  hence  evident,  that  the 
drcle  whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  projection,  and  which  has  ita 
centre  in  that  plane,  ought  to  be  projected  by  the  diameter  which  is  its  common  sec* 
don  with  the  plane  of  projection.    &th.  It  is  also  evident,  that  an  arc  of  a  circle,  the 
extremity  of  which  would  answer  perpendicularly  to  the  centre  of  the  plane  of  pro- 
jection, ought  to  be  projected  by  a  straight  line  equal  to  the  sine  of  that  arc,  and  that 
its  complement  is  projected  by  a  line  which  is  simply  the  versed  sine  of  that  arc. 
9^  A  circle,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  projection,  is  projected  by  a  circle  that  is  equal 
to  it ;  and  a  circle  oblique  to  the  plane  of  projection  is  projected  by  an  ellipsis. 

Stereographic  projection  is  that  in  which  the  surface  of  the  sphere  is  represented 
on  the  plane  of  one  of  its  great  circles,  the  eye  being  supposed  at  the  pole  of  that  circle. 
In  the  stereographic  projection,  the  globe  is  considered  as  a  transparent  solid.  The 
hemisphere  represented  is  that  which  is  opposite  to  the  hemisphere  in  which  the  eye 
is  supposed  to  be.  The  following  are  the  principal  laws  of  stereographic  projec- 
tion: — 1st,  Every  great  circle,  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  eye,  is  projected  by  a 
straight  line.  2d,  A  circle  placed  perpendicularly  opposite  the  eye,  is  projected  by  a 
circle.  Sd,  A  circle  placed  obliquely  with  respect  to  the  eye,  is  projected  by  another 
circle,  the  radius  of  which  increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  obliquity.  4th,  If  a  great  circle 
is  projected  on  the  plane  of  another  great  circle,  its  centre  will  be  on  the  line  of  the 
measures,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  projection  of  the  great  circle,  which  passes  through  the 
eye,  and  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  circle  to  be  projected,  and  to  the  plane  of  pro- 
jection. The  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  projected  circle  from  the  centre  of  the  primi- 
tive circle,  or  circle  of  projection,  is  equal  to  the  tangent  of  its  elevation  above  the 
primitive  plane,  or  the  plane  of  projection.  5th,  A  small  circle  will  be  projected  into 
another  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  (if  the  circle  to  be  projected  surrounds  the  pole 
of  the  primitive  circle)  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  semi-tangents  of  the  greatest 
and  least  distance  from  the  pole  of  the  primitive  circle,  these  tangents  being  taken  each 
IB  the  line  of  the  measures  from  the  same  side  of  the  centre  of  the  primitive  circle. 
6th,  In  the  stereographic  projection,  the  angles  which  the  circles  make  on  the  surface 
of  the  sphere  are  equal  to  the  angles  whidi  the  lines  of  their  respective  projections 
make  with  each  other  on  the  plane  of  projection. 

On  these  principles,  methods  have  been  found  for  tracing  maps  of  the  world  accord- 
ing to  either  of  the  two  projections. 

Three  sorts  of  stereographic  projections  are  in  common  use :  Ist,  That  on  the  plane 
of  the  equator,  called  polar,  because  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  at  one  of  the  poles. 
2d,  That  on  the  plane  of  a  meridian,  which  divides  the  globe  into  two  hemispheres, 
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one  containing  America,  and  the  other  Europe,  Aaa,  and  Africa.  3d^  That  on  the 
plane  of  the  horizon  of  any  place  whatever. 

In  the  polar  projection,  supposing  the  eye  at  one  of  the  poles,  the  plane  of  the  pic- 
ture will  be  that  of  the  equator ;  the  meridians  will  be  projected  by  straight  lines, 
and  the  circles  parallel  to  the  equator  by  concentric  circles. 

In  the  stereographic  prqjection  on  a  meridian,  the  point  of  view,  always  placed  in 
the  pole  of  the  hemisphere  opposite  to  that  which  is  to  be  represented,  is  on  the  cir- 
cumference  of  the  equator ;  and  the  projection  of  this  great  circle  is  a  straight  line 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  poles  of  the  earth. 

The  horizontal  stereographic  projection^  is  the  most  interesting  application  of  this 
method.  The  rational  horizon  of  any  place  whatever  will  serve  as  a  plane  of  projec- 
tion ;  the  point  of  view  is  the  lower  pole  of  that  horizon ;  the  meridian  that  passes 
through  that  place  is  represented  by  a  straight  line,  and  is  oonmionly  called  the  /iriii- 
eipal  meridian. 

It  is  sufficient  to  cast  one's  eyes  on  a  map  of  this  kind,  to  perceive  that  the  quadri- 
laterals comprehended  between  two  meridians  and  two  consecutive  parallels,  increase 
in  extent  in  going  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  This  increase  results  from 
the  oblique  direction  which  the  visual  rays  take,  on  diverging  from  an  axis  perpendi- 
cular to  the  picture,  called  the  optical  axis  It  follows,  Uierefore,  that  the  regions 
placed  towanis  the  borders  of  the  hemisphere  have  a  much  more  considerable  extent 
than  if  they  were  at  the  centre, ;  and  that  we  are  led  into  error  whenever  we  compare 
them  with  those  which  occupy  that  part.  For  example,  when  the  horizon  of  Ptois  is 
taken  as  the  plane  of  projection,  the  point  of  southern  Africa  appears  mudi  broader 
than  on  a  globe ;  and  in  Nova  Zembla,  the  distances,  south  and  north,  are  represented 
by  spaces  much  larger  than  the  same  distances  are  in  India.  This  inconvenience,  of 
no  consequence  to  experienced  geographers,  may  convey  erroneous  ideas  to  pupils ; 
but  the  risk  would  be  diminished,  if,  in  teaching,  care  were  taken  to  explain  the  pro- 
perties of  stereographic  projections,  and  to  place  under  the  view  of  beginners  the 
polar,  equatorial,  and  horizontal  planispheres,  the  defects  of  one  alwajrs  disappearing 
in  another. 

Besides  the  orthographic  and  stereographic  projection,  there  b  a  third  projection  in 
perspective  called  the  central  projection.  It  is  obtained  by  placing  the  point  of  view 
at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  taking  for  the  plane  of  the  picture  a  plane  which  is  a 
tangent  to  its  surface.  It  is  plain  that  this  projection,  still  more  than  the  stereogra- 
phic, alters  the  extent  of  regions,  in  proportion  as  they  are  removed  firom  the  centre 
of  the  map.  It  can  never  represent  an  entire  hemisphere,  because  the  visual  rays, 
drawn  from  the  circumference  which  terminates  this  hemisphere,  are  infinite,  being 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture.  It  may,  however,  be  employed  with  advantage 
to  represent  parts  of  the  globe,  the  extent  of  which  is  not  very  considerable ;  for,  in 
this  projection,  all  the  places  situated  on  the  same  great  circle,  are  placed  on  the  map 
in  a  straight  line  ;  and  it  is  susceptible  of  a  scale,  the  construction  of  which  is  not 
difficult  to  find. 

Such  are  the  three  principal  projections  of  the  globe  which  the  rules  of  perspective 
admit.  We  see  that  none  of  the  planispheres  traced  after  these  projections  unites  all 
the  qualities  of  a  perfect  representation  of  the  globe.  They  necessarily  alter  the  figure 
of  countries,  either  in  the  middle  or  towards  the  borders  of  each  hemisphere.  They 
do  not  represent  spaces  really  equal  under  equal  dimensions ;  and  the  same  takes  place 
for  most  of  the  distances.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  obtain,  either  in  the  stereographic  or 
orthographic  projection,  that  places  situated  in  a  straight  line  on  the  globe,  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  same  great  circle,  should  be  also  represented  in  the  map  of  the  world  on  a 
straight  line.  Finally,  the  necessary  inequality  in  the  projection  of  spaces  does  not 
allow  us  to  find  with  ease  the  exact  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  place.  Different  means 
of  modifying  the  stereographic  projection  have  in  vain  been  proposed,  with  a  view  to 
remedy  these  inconveniences. 

Among  all  bodies  which  can  be  exactly  represented  on  a  plane,  the  cone  and  the 
cylinder  are  those  which  approach  the  nearest  in  character  to  the  sphere.  The  cone 
especially  offers  this  advantage,  that  a  small  conical  zone  hardly  differs  at  all  fi^m  a 
spherical  zone :  hence  it  is  that  conical  developments  afford  the  best  projections  of 
special  geographical  maps,  and,  by  the  help  of  some  modifications,  even  for  maps  em- 
bracing considerable  portions  of  the  globe. 

When  we  merely  wish  to  trace  a  zone  of  very  little  extent  in  latitude,  it  is  evident 
that  the  spherical  zone  may,  without  any  sensible  error,  be  represented  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a  cylinder,  either  inscribed  or  circumscribed  about  that  zone,  and  the 
axis  of  which  coincides  with  that  of  the  globe.     These  maps  can  only  serve  for  very 
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•mall  parts  of  the  globe;  tb«  leut  defecUve  ire  those  which  repreteiit  the  re(,-iont 
Dew  the  eqoBtor,  becmuie,  at  ■  little  dislsnce  6oto  this  circle,  tbe  counes  of  the  lati- 
tude do  not  nry  mucli.  O'Anville  made  use  of  them  in  a  aimilar  cue,  but  ludi  a 
^bc  ii  of  verj  rare  occurrence. 

Mercator,  who  had  introduced  the  itereopvphic  projectioii  for  mapa  of  the  world, 
conddering  that  marineni  do  not  employ  mapa  to  learn  tbe  figure  of  countries,  but 
only  to  trace  exactly,  according  to  its  length  and  direction,  the  course  they  have  run, 
and  to  determine  the  distance  they  are  from  different  prants  of  the  coasts,  with  the 
course  they  muGC  hold  to  reach  or  ayoid  them,  inTcnted,  in  order  to  accomplisb  this 
object,  in  l&SO,  tbe  projectioD  of  rtductd  napM,  which  perfectly  satigfies  theee  condi- 
tions, and  of  which  Wright,  Gregory,  Hallcy,  and  others,  discovered  the  mathematical 
tbeon  long  afWr.  The  meridians  in  these  maps  are  parallel  strught  lines,  equidis- 
tant from  one  another,  and  intersected  al  right  angles  by  the  paraUela  to  the  equator! 
but  tbe  intervals  nbich  separate  tbe  latter,  increase  «a  we  advance  towards  tbe  poles, 
in  proportion  as  tbe  degrees  of  longitude  on  the  globe  diminish.  Hence  it  results, 
tbst  the  distances  in  longitude,  measured  on  each  parallel,  have  the  same  relation  a* 
OS  the  globe,  with  respect  to  tbe  distances  in  corresponding  latitudes. 

It  is  of  some  consequence  to  attend  to  the  scale  of  itinerary  diilancet,  or  distance 
■cconling  to  the  local  measures  of  tbe  eountrj'  usually  laid  down  upon  some  prominent 
part  of  the  map.  The  principal  lineal  and  itinerary  measures  made  use  of  in  different 
countries  are,  tbe  Englitk  and  the  French  foct,  each  of  tbem  divided  into  12  incheii 
tbe  EngUik  yard  of  3  feet ;  the  EngUih  faAon  of  6  feet ;  the  Frenth  milre  ;  tba 
Frmck  toiMt  or  fathom  of  6  French  feet ;  the  Enghth  italute  milt  of  I  TOO  }-ards ;  the 
£i^£(A  tnjrae  of  3  miles ;  ibe  English  geographical  mile,  CO  to  a  degree  of  the  equator, 
wfaichise<^ta69t  (^^'1^7^)^''S'"'>*^^"^™''^'i  the  Freacii  mi/eof  1000  toises; 
the  old  French  posf  teagiie  equal  to  2  French  miles  ;  the  French  gtographical  league, 
25  to  a  degree  of  the  equator  ;  the  Freitch  nautical  league,  30  to  a  degree  i  tbe  Spa> 
miti  Uagae,  \&l  tO  a  d^ree ;  the  Italian  mile,  43|  ia  a  degree ;  the  German  geo- 
graphical mile,  IS  to  a  degree  i  the  German  great  mile,  12  to  a  degree ;  tbe  Suuian 
werete,  6  of  which  are  equal  to  a  Batiian  geographical  mile,  about  17^  to  a  degree; 
the  Suitdak  mile,  10  j  to  a  degree ;  the  Daiith  mile,  U|  to  a  degree ;  and  the  Dulck 
mite,  10  to  a  degree.  Of  the  itinerarf  measures  used  by  tbe  andents,  tbe  great  Aleia^ 
drtmm  or  Eggpliiai  ttadimn  was  equal  to  243  Englidi  yards ;  the  Grecian  Oh/mpic 
tmdi^m  to  2%,',  English  fards;  and  the  Hebrea  mile  to  1275  English  yarda. 
Foreign  Meamrri  reduced  to  EngKih  denvminationt. 
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Tbe  mathematical  elements  of  a  map  being  determined,  it  still  rem 
into  it  the  historic^  political,  and  physical  details,  of  which  its  e^ 
render  it  susceptible. 
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The  objects  of  common  geography  require  the  employment  of  only  a  small  number 
of  signs,  easily  understood,  and  the  sense  of  which  was  explained  by  the  old  geogra- 
phers, in  a  legend  placed  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  map ;  a  custom  which  ought  to  be 
resumed  in  elementary  atlasses.  These  signs  indicate  the  position  of  places,  and  are 
modified  according  to  the  importance  of  these  places,  and  the  rank  which  they  occupy 
in  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical  government.  When  we  wish  to  measure  distances 
on  a  map,  we  must  remark  the  very  small  circle  or  cipher,  which  is  either  adjacent 
to,  or  inscribed  in  each  of  those  signs,  because  it  is  tiie  central  pcunt  of  this  circle 
which  fixes  the  geographical  position  of  the  place,  A  simple  line  shows  the  course 
of  small  streams,  and  the  two  banks  are  indicated  separately  only  when  the  dimen* 
sions  of  the  bed  of  a  river  can  be  appreciated  by  the  scale  of  the  map.  The  sea 
shores  are  indicated  by  a  very  dean  Ime,  bordered  with  hatchings.  In  geographical 
maps,  these  hatchings,  exterior  with  respect  to  the  land,  may  be  conceived  to  repre- 
sent the  undulations  of  the  sea  on  the  coasts ;  while,  in  marine  maps,  the  hatchings, 
done  on  the  land,  exhibit  the  acclivity  of  the  coast.  Navigable  canals  are  represented 
by  straight  lines  joined  angularly,  which  distinguish  them  sufficiently  firom  natural 
streams  of  water,  indicated  by  undulating  lines,  and  firom  railways^  marked  by  lines  of 
short  strokes  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  road.  Common  roads  are 
often  marked  by  two  fine  parallel  strokes,  sometimes  by  simple  lines,  continuous  or 
punctuated ;  the  latter,  however,  are  most  commonly  reserved  for  marking  the  limits 
of  states  and  their  provinces,  for  which  purpose  the  size  and  form  of  the  points  are 
varied ;  and  to  exhibit  in  a  more  striking  manner  those  political  divisions,  which  so 
often  form  an  absurd  contrast  with  natural  limits,  the  monotony  of  the  engraving  is 
usually  relieved  by  varied  colours. 

The  physical  part  of  a  map  requires  attention  to  be  paid  to  certain  other  circum- 
stances. It  is  desirable  to  know  if  a  country  is  covered  with  plains,  or  is  mountain- 
ous, naked  or  wooded,  dry  or  marshy.  Certain  conventional  signs  are  usually  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose ;  thus  the  parts  more  or  less  strongly  shaded,  represent  slopes 
more  or  less  steep,  on  which  the  light  is  the  more  lost  in  proportion  as  thoyapproadi 
the  vertical  position.  Geographical  maps  are  less  calculated  to  admit  of  this  improve- 
ment, especially  with  regard  to  mountains ;  for  the  scale  of  those  maps  is  necessarily 
too  small  to  admit  of  expressing  on  them,  in  just  proportions,  the  innimierable  inequa- 
lities of  ground,  from  the  highest  chains  of  mountains,  to  hills  of  the  lowest  order. 
Indeed  it  is  impossible,  by  any  device  whatever,  to  represent,  on  a  single  map,  all 
the  physical  features  and  superficial  inequalities  of  a  country  of  considerable  extent. 
For  a  small  region,  a  model  may  be  employed  with  advantage. 

§  4.   Of  the  Calendar, 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  calendar,  which  is  a  table  of  the 
days  of  the  year,  arranged  so  as  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  time,  and  to  point  out 
remarkable  days  connected  with  devotion  or  business.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
Latin  word  Calend,  the  name  which  the  Romans  gave  to  the  first  day  in  every  month, 
and  which  signified  called,  because  on  those  days  the  people  were  called  together  by 
the  pontiffs  to  apprise  them  of  the  days  of  festival  that  felt  within  the  month.  The 
divisions  of  time  as  marked  in  the  calendar  are  those  of  gears,  months,  weeks,  and  dags. 

The  year  is  the  period  of  time  which  the  earth  employs  in  describing  its  orbit  round 
the  sun.  As  the  earth  performs  this  revolution  in  365  days  5  hours  49  minutes,  or  a 
solar  year,  it  is  evident,  that  at  the  end  of  4  years,  each  of  them  supposed  to  con- 
sist of  365  days  only,  the  earth  will  not  have  finished  its  fourth  revolution  by  24 
hours  nearly.  In  order  to  complete  the  revolution,  every  fourth  year  is  reckoned  to 
consist  of  306  days,  and  is  named  bissextile,  from  the  circumstance,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  first  correction  of  the  calendar,  the  24th  of  February,  or  sixth  of  the  calends 
of  March,  according  to  the  Romans,  was  doubled.  The  year  of  366  days  is  called  in 
English  leap-gear.  In  adding,  however,  an  entire  day  or  24  hours,  called  intercalary, 
to  the  fourth  year,  the  true  time  of  the  earth*s  revolution  is  exceeded  by  1 1  minutes 
for  each  year,  or  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  the  whole  period  of  4  years. 
This  excess,  in  the  lapse  of  400  years,  amounts  to  3  days,  and  is  corrected  by  rec- 
koning the  last  years  of  three  centuries  consecutively  as  common  years,  and  the  last 
year  of  the  century  following  as  bissextile.  The  rule  of  intercalation  stands  thus: 
Every  gear  of  which  the  number  is  divisible  bgfour  without  a  remainder,  is  a  leapgear^ 
except  the  centurial  gears,  which  are  onlg  leap  gears  when  divisible  bgfour,  after  sup- 
pressing the  two  zeros  or  cgphers.  Thus  1600  was  a  leap  year,  but  1700,  1800,  and 
1900,  are  common  years ;  2000  will  be  a  leap  year ;  and  so  on. 
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The  year,  as  consuting  of  365  or  366  days,  called  the  ciuil  year,  corresponds  with 
the  Julian  year,  which  was  invented  by  Julius  Caesar,  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
the  defects  which  in  his  time  existed  in  the  calendar.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
use  of  the  Julian  year,  no  account  was  taken  of  the  excess  of  11  minutes  every  year ; 
and  from  tlus  omission,  the  error  in  the  course  of  fifteen  centuries  amounted  to  10 
entire  days.  To  remedy  thb  inconvenience,  Gregory  XIII.  the  reigning  Pope,  ordered 
10  dajTS  to  be  at  once  struck  out  of  the  year  1582,  and  the  day  following  the  fourth 
October  of  that  year  was  caUed  the  fifteenth.  He  farther  contrived  the  omission  of 
the  three  intercalary  dajrs  in  400  years.  This  new  form  of  the  year  is  called  the  Gre- 
porian  or  new  style,  in  opposition  to  the  former  mode  of  computation,  now  termed  the 
vld  style.  The  new  style  was  introduced  into  England  in  1752,  and  took  effect  on  the 
day  following  the  second  of  September,  which  was  accounted  the  fourteenth,  11  days 
being  thus  omitted.  At  the  same  time,  another  important  alteration  took  place :  the 
year,  which  had  hitherto  been  reckoned  to  commence  on  the  25th  March,  was  held 
to  commence,  as  at  present,  on  the  1st  January.  The  new  style  prevails  throughout 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  where  the  old  style  is  still  retained. 

The  year  is  divided  into  12  months,  consisting  of  unequal  numbers  of  days.  There 
are  three  months  in  each  season  of  the  year ;  but  in  the  calendar  the  seasons  differ,  in 
the  dates  of  their  commencement  and  termination  from  the  astronomical  seasons,  de- 
scribed in  our  34th  and  d5th  pages.  The  spring  months  are  February,  March,  and 
April :  the  first  consists  of  28,  or,  in  leap  years,  29  days ;  the  second  of  31  days,  and 
the  last  of  30  days.  The  summer  months  are.  May,  31  days ;  June,  30  days ;  July,  31 
days.  Autunm  contains,  August,  31  days;  September,  30  days;  October,  31  days; 
and  the  winter  season,  which  includes  the  last  two  months  of  one  year,  and  the 
month  commencing  the  year  following,  has  November,  30  days;  December,  31  days; 
and  January,  31  days. 

The  division  of  the  year  into  months  is  derived  from  the  revolutions  of  the  mooB 
round  the  earth.  The  interval  that  elapses  between  two  successive  conjunctions  of 
the  son  and  moon,  or,  in  other  words,  between  the  period  of  the  new  moon  and  its 
return,  is  called  a  hmation,  the  mean  length  of  which  is  29  days  12  hours  44  mi- 
nutes. If  the  duration  of  the  solar  year  were  equal  to  that  of  12  of  these  lunations, 
each  month  would  have  the  same  number  of  days.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
The  moon,  in  some  years,  makes  12  lunations,  in  others  13 ;  and  19  years  must  elapse 
before  the  conjunctions  and  other  phases  return  in  the  same  order,  and  on  the  same 
days  as  formerly.  This  period  of  years,  which  is  termed  a  lunar  cycle,  was  registered 
by  th<*  Greeks  in  letters  of  gold.  The  year  immediately  before  the  one  that  com- 
meiocd  the  Christian  aera,  was  the  first  of  the  cycle ;  the  following  year  was  the  second, 
and  i>o  on.  From  this  it  may  easily  be  seen,  that,  in  order  to  find  the  place  in  the  cycle 
which  any  year  holds,  or  its  golden  number,  as  it  is  usually  called,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  one  to  the  year,  and  divide  by  19 ;  the  remainder  will  be  the  golden  number. 
Where  there  is  no  remainder,  the  golden  number  of  that  year  is  19.  In  this  way,  if 
1838  be  divided  by  19,  the  remainder  will  be  14,  which  is  the  golden  number  for  the 
year  1837 ;  and  the  new  moons  throughout  this  year  will  be  found  to  happen  on  the 
aame  days  as  in  every  other  14th  year  of  the  lunar  cycle. 

The  epact  is  the  moon's  age  on  the  1st  January  of  any  year.  Since  the  duration  of 
the  solar  year  exceeds  the  length  of  12  lunations  by  nearly  11  days,  if  the  epact  of  the 
first  year  of  the  lunar  cycle  be  0,  that  of  the  second  year  will  be  11,  the  third  year 
22,  and  the  fourth  year  33,  or  rather  3,  cutting  off  30  days  for  the  additional  lunation 
that  the  moon  has  made  during  the  previous  three  years.  On  this  principle,  it  is 
easy  to  construct  a  table  of  the  epacts  for  every  ^ear  in  the  lunar  cycle,  by  adding  1 1 
to  the  epact  of  the  preceding  year,  and  retrenching  30  every  time  the  epact  exceeds 
that  number.* 


Coklea  Numbers. 

Epscta. 

Golden  Numbers. 

Epftcts. 

Golden  Numbers. 

Epacts. 

1 

....  0 

8 

17 

15 

4 

2 

....11 

....22 

9 

28 

16 

17 

15 

3 

10 

9 

20 

4 

....  3 

11 

20 

18 

7 

5 

....14 

12 

1 

19 

18 

6 

....25 

13 

12 

1 

0 

7 

....  6 

14 

23 

*  If  the  moon's  motion  wore  eoiuble  in  every  part  of  her  orbit,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter,  from  a 
knovledge  of  Um  epact,  to  calculate  the  true  times  of  the  new  and  frill  moons  throughout  the  year. 
The  moon's  motion,  however,  is  often  accelerated  or  retarded  by  the  varying  attractions  of  the  sun 
and  earth,  aooortUng  to  the  situation  which  she  occupies  in  her  own  orbit,  and  that  of  the  earth  in  the 
ecliptic.   Tbss«  variatloas  are  tsrmed  toktr  and  twiar  onomaHeti  and  in  order  to  ascsrtain  the  trua 
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There  is  yet  another  periodical  division  of  time,  that  of  weeks.  The  week  is  eom- 
posed  of  7  days,  the  Latin  names  of  whidi  are  derived  firom  those  of  the  planets.  Tha 
names  of  the  days  in  Latin  and  English  are  — 

Dies  Solis Sunday. 

Dies  Lunae Monday. 

Dies  Martis Tuesday. 

Dies  Mercurii Wednesday. 

Dies  Jovis Thursday. 

Dies  Veneris Friday. 

Dies  Saturni Saturday. 

The  English  names,  Tuesilay,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  are  of  Saion 
origin,  the  days  themselves  heing  formerly  dedicated  to  Tiu,  Woden,  Thor,  and  Friga, 
the  chief  deities  of  the  Pagan  Saxons. 

Sometimes  in  calendars,  instead  of  the  days  of  the  week,  the  seven  letters  ABC 
D  E  F  G  are  used.  These  letters  are  placed  over  against  the  respective  days  of  the 
month.  If  the  year  begin  upon  a  Wednesday,  all  the  Wednesdays  throughout  the  year 
are  designated  by  the  letter  A,  Thursdays  by  B,  Fridays  by  C,  Saturdays  by  D,  and 
Sundays  by  E ;  the  letter  which  marks  the  Sundays  is  called  the  dominical  or  Sundajf 
Utter,  The  dominical  letter  falls  back  one  place  in  each  of  the  three  common  years, 
because  the  year  has  a  day  more  than  52  weeks ;  and  two  places  in  bis-sextile  years, 
which  have  two  dominical  letters,  the  first  answering  for  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  and  the  second  for  the  succeeding  months  of  the  year.  The  28th  and  29th 
of  February  have  but  one  dominical  letter. 

The  civil  day  commences  at  12  o'clock  at  midnight,  and  lasts  till  the  same  hour  of 
the  follo\%nng  night.  Twelve  hours  are  counted  from  midnight  till  noon,  and  twelve 
from  noon  to  midnight.  In  this  it  differs  from  the  astronomical  day^  which  is  reckoned 
from  noon  to  noon,  the  hours  in  the  interval  being  counted  up  to  twenty-four.  In 
France,  and  most  of  the  other  States  of  Europe,  the  hours  are  reckoned  in  the  same 
way  as  in  Britain ;  but  in  several  parts  of  Italy  and  Germany,  the  day  is  held  to  com- 
mence about  sun-set,  and  the  hours  are  counted  on  till  next  sun-set. 

In  every  country  where  the  forms  of  the  episcopal  churches  are  observed,  the  prin- 
cipal ecclesiastical  festival  is  that  of  Easter.  It  is  one  of  the  feasts  called  moveable^ 
and  on  the  date  of  its  celebration  depends  the  dates  of  the  principal  church  fasts  and 
festivals  throughout  the  year,  vinth  the  exception  of  Christinas,  which  is  always  held 
on  the  25th  of  December.  Easter  day  has  been  fixed  for  the  first  Sunday  afier  the 
full  moon  that  happens  next  after  the  day  of  the  spring  equinox :  consequently  it  can 
never  happen  sooner  than  the  2'2d  of  March,  nor  later  than  the  25th  of  April,  dates 
called  Easter  limits.  The  principal  church  feasts  depending  on  Easter,  and  the  times 
of  their  celebration,  are  as  follows :  — 


Septuagesima  Sunday  ?     :.    J  9  weeks  >  ,    .       ^^^ 
Ash  Wednesday J     *^    ^46  days    J  ^^o^e  l!.aster. 

afler  E^ter. 


>      IS 


'5  weeks 
40  days 

7  weeks 

8  weeks 


Rogation  Sunday. 

Ascension  Day  or  Holy  Thursday 

Pentecost  or  Whitsunday 

Trinity  Sunday 

In  most  European  comitries,  there  are  certain  days,  the  periodical  returns  of  which 
are  fixed  for  the  arrangement  of  business :  thci^  are  called  terms,  or,  as  they  are  gene- 
rally four  in  number,  quarter-days.     The  English  terms  are :  — 

Lady -day 25th  March.  Michaelmas 29th  September. 

Midsummer . .  .24th  June.  Christmas 25th  December. 

The  terms  kept  by  the  English  courts  of  law  and  universities  are  regulated  by  the 
church  festivals.  Hiliary  Term  is  held  between  the  commencement  of  the  year  and 
Easter ;  Easier  Term,  immediately  af^er  Easter-day ;  Trinity  Term,  after  Whitsunday ; 
and  Michaelmas  Term,  betwixt  Michaelmas  and  Christmas. 

In  Scotland,  the  Terms  observed  are  — 

Candlemas 2d  February.  Jammas Ist  August. 

Wliitsunday 15th  May.  Martinmas 11th  November. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  tabular  view  of  the  principal  elements  of  the 
$olar  system,  taken  chiefly  from  Baily's  Astronomical  Tables,  Lond.  18*^. 

time  of  tho  new  or  full  moon,  the  equations  arising  out  of  the  anomalies  have  sometimes  to  be  added, 
at  other  times  subtracted  from  mean  solar  time,  as  marked  by  the  synodlcal  month  of  S9  days  \t  hours 
44  minutes,  which  is  the  mean  or  average  kngth  of  ail  the  iuoations  contained  in  a  solar  o^cift 
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CHAPTER    III. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  INORGANIC 

PART  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  our  pUnet,  wkich  comprehend  the  most  difficult,  and 
unquestionably  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  phenomena  to  which  geography  refers — 
must  be  studied  under  two  grand  and  well  discriminated  divisions,  to  be  treated  under 
the  present  and  following  chapters.  The  first  division  relates  to  the  inorganic  matter 
of  the  globe  ;  and  the  second,  to  its  obganized  or  living  families. 

Tbe  full  investigation  of  these  two  heads  of  inquiry  constitutes  the  subject-matter 
tod  aim  of  many  distinct  sciences  or  branches  of  science ;  but  in  this  place,  it  b  neces- 
■17  to  refer  only  to  the  more  general  laws  or  relations  hy  which  those  sciences  seem  to 
i^t  eonmected  with  the  entibe  earth.  The  line  of  demarcation,  however,  between 
tbst  part  of  any  subject  which  rightly  falls  to  be  treated  as  physical  geography,  and 
^hat  which  is  more  properly  left  to  be  wrought  up  into  a  separate  science,  is  not  a 
detr  or  distinct  one ;  and  its  waving  course  generally  varies  with  the  discretion  or  caprice 
of  the  inquirer. 

In  the  study  of  the  inorganic  matter  of  the  globe,  to  which  the  present  chapter  re- 

^^rs,  we  have  also  certain  obvious  fundamental  divisions,  which  every  clear  description 

'^usi  follow:  and  others  are  suggested  by  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  treat- 

'iient  proper  for  the  subject.    The  following  are  the  heads  or  divisions,  which,  without 

^^her  preliminary,  we  mean  at  some  length  to  discuss :  — 

I.  The  Phenomena  af  the  Laad. 

IL  The  Phenomena  of  Ocean,  Rivers,  &c. ;  and  the  relations  of  the  Aqueous  with 

the  Solid  portion  of  the  Globe. 
IIL  The  Constitution  and  motions  of  the  Atmosphere ;    Physical  Climate ;   and 
Meteorological  Phenomena. 

§  1.  The  Phenomena  of  the  Land. 

A  GLANCE  over  any  globe  or  map  of  the  world  shows,  that  the  Land  is  distributed 
in  Urger  and  smaller  portions  amid  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean.  The  smaller  portions 
^re  named  Islands;  while  the  larger  divisions  are  termed  Continents,  Frequently  one 
portion  of  land  is  almost  detached  from  the  rest,  being  only  joined  with  it  by  a  very 
tiarrow  neck,  termed  an  Isthmus,  and  the  portion  nearly  det€u:hed,  if  comparatively 
small,  is  named  a  Peninsula,  or  almost-island.  When  the  land  juts  into  the  sea,  and 
breaks  the  line  of  coast  by  the  extrusion  of  a  sharp  point,  the  point,  or  extremity  of 
the  part  which  juts  out,  is  called  a  Cape,  or  Promontory. — The  land  may  be  considered 
under  two  points  of  view,  viz.  its  geographical  distribution,  and  its  profiles. 

1.  One  half  of  the  earth  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  water,  while  the  other  half 
contains  much  less  water  than  land.  To  exhibit  this,  adjust  an  ordinary  geographical 
globe,  so  that  New  Zealand  may  occupy  the  highest  or  zenith  point.  The  hemisphere 
above  the  horizon  will  present  only  a  few  islands,  some  promontories,  and  some  narrow 
lines  of  coast,  amid  an  immense  sea ;  while  the  inferior  hemisphere  is  for  the  most  part 
land.  Naturalists,  at  one  time,  fancied  the  necessity  of  a  great  southern  continent, 
as  a  counterbalance  to  the  mass  of  land  situated  in  the  other  hemisphere ;  but  the 
voyages  of  Cook  put  an  end  to  such  conjectures.  Up  to  the  70th  degree  of  south  lati- 
tude, that  enterprising  navigator  saw  one  vast  ocean,  interspersed  with  masses  of 
floating  ice,  and  a  few  trifling  islands  which  had  formerly  been  mistaken  for  promon- 
tories ;  so  that  there  remains  only  a  space  of  about  five  or  six  thousand  square  leagues 
in  which  there  can  be  any  land ;  and  the  whole  of  this  mass  would  very  little  alter  the 
proportion  between  the  hemispheres.  But,  the  truth  is,  the  portion  of  the  land  now 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  so  small  when  compared  with  the  convexity  of 
the  globe,  that  the  existing  inequalities  in  its  distribution  can  produce  no  sensible  effect 
upon  the  earth's  equilibrium ;  and  it  is  possible  besides,  that  the  sea  towards  the  south 
pole  may  be  less  deep  than  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  This  would  be  the  case,  were 
the  measurements  of  La-Caille  confirmed,  by  which  he  thought  he  had  proved  a  greater 
flattening  or  depression  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid  towards  its  southern  extremity,  in* 
asmuch  as  the  ocean,  in  virtue  of  the  obvious  tendency  of  water  to  establish  a  level. 
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would  in  that  case  spread  itself  over  the  surfiure  of  all  the  southern  land.  The  following 
Table  exhibits  the  proportion  of  known  land  to  the  entire  area  of  different  latitudiiud 
zones  of  the  earth's  surface,  together  with  the  superficial  extent  of  the  land  in  each: — 


l4tiHD— Northern  Hemisphere.                 i 

lukTnt—So^ahem  Hemisphere.                | 

Arctic  Zone,    .    . 
Temperate  Zone, 
Tornd  Zone,   .    . 

Total,     .    . 

Proportion' 

Sur:fitoein 
Square  Mites.  ^ 

Antarctic  Zone,  . 
Temperate  Zone, 
Torrid  Zone,  .    . 

Total,     .    . 

Proportion' 

Sttrfiseein 
Square  Miles. 

0.400 
0.559 
0.297 

28,531,631 
11.628,440 

0.000 
0.075 
0.312 

3.828,036 
12,215,735 

0.441             43.413,660 

0.163 

I6.043.ni 

2.  The  land  has  two  profiles,  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical. 

A.  A  few  general  remarks,  which,  in  so  far  as  we  yet  see,  are  quite  unconnected, 
exhaust  our  knowledge  of  what  is  distinguishing  in  the  horizontal  profile.  If  the  nor- 
thern and  southern  hemispheres  are  contrasted  in  regard  to  the  quantities  of  land 
they  contain,  the  eastern  and  western  present  differences  equally  striking,  in  respect 
of  the  shape  or  direction  of  their  continents.  Divide  the  globe  into  two  hemispheres, 
by  lines  passing  through  the  poles,  —  one  including  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afirica,  or  the 
Old  Continent^  and  the  other.  North  and  South  America,  or  the  New  Continent ;  and 
it  will  be  noticed,  that  while,  in  the  former  case,  the  land  stretehes  out  chiefly  in  the 
direction  of  the  drclvs  of  latitude,  so  that  its  line  of  greatest  length  is  nearly  parallel 
to  the  equnt';,  ^he  direction  of  the  Americas  is  perfectly  opposite,  or  at  right  angles 
to  this;  till-  i.>:.^rest  line  stretching  from  pole  towards  pole.  To  this  circumstance 
the  difference  of  the  climates  of  the  two  great  continents  may  be  chiefly  attributed, 
bin  the  difference  is  further  increased  in  consequence  of  the  New  Continent  ap- 
proaching much  nearer  the  north  pole  than  the  Old.  The  minuter  features  of  the 
horizontal  profiles,  are  in  many  respects  no  less  contrasted.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  irregularities,  or  indentations,  in  the  coasts,  in  the  Old 
World,  than  in  the  New, — the  former  appearing  open  in  almost  every  part  to  the  ad- 
vances of  the  sea,  while  one  side  of  America  presents  no  irregularity  of  consequence, 
except  at  California,  and  the  other  has  also  immense  tracks  perfectly  unbroken. 
There  seems  but  one  characteristic  in  which  in  this  point  of  view  the  opposite  conti- 
nents agree.  The  promontories  or  headlands  in  both,  point  to  the  south ;  and,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  this  is  the  direction  of  all  large  peninsulas.  South  America, 
California,  Alyaska,  Greenland,  Nova  Scotia,  Florida,  Scandinavia,  Italy,  Greece, 
the  Krimea,  Arabia,  India,  Corea,  Kauitshatka,  and  Africa,  are  instances  of  this. 
The  same  peculiarity  prevails  among  the  small  peninsulas  of  some  limited  districts, 
such  as  the  south  coast  of  Greece,  or  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  Nothing  is 
known  which  can  account  for  a  uniformity  so  unexpected  and  curious ;  but  doubt- 
less it  is  closely  connected  with  the  proximate  causes  of  the  existing  distribution  of 
land  and  water. 

B.  The  vertical  profile  of  the  earth  offers  a  great  variety  of  aspects,  and  gives  rise 
to  much  speculation.  Even  a  first  glance  over  any  considerable  territory,  insular  or 
continental,  exhibits  an  exceedingly  uneven  and  undulating  surface,  and  convinces 
us  that  there  is  something  singular  and  convulsive  in  this  part  of  the  earth's  con- 
stitution. 

a.  The  more  uniform  or  unbroken  parts  of  the  landscape,  even  should  their  surfiu^ 
be  slightly  undulating,  are  named  plains ;  and  although,  in  general,  systems  of  plains 
are  of  limited  extent,  being  usually  disturbed  after  short  intervals  by  huge  ele\*ations, 
there  are  districts  where  the  flat  country  stretches  over  a  considerable  space.  Around 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  countries  near  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
north  of  the  Rhine,  we  have  an  extensive  system  of  plains.  This  is  also  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  Russia,  south  of  the  Waldai ;  and  it  is  even  possible  to  draw  a  line 
from  London  to  Moscow,  which  would  not  perceptibly  vary  fi-om  a  dead  leveL  Similar 
illustrations  may  be  found  in  Afiica,  America,  and  New  Holland — not  connected  wth 
each  other,  however,  by  any  common  principle  or  law.  From  the  low  flats  now  spoken 
of,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  plateaus,  table -lands,  or  upland  plains,  whidi  are 
extensive  masses  of  land,  raised  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  which  redescend 
to  that  level  sometimes  abruptly,  and  by  rugged  sides,  and  in  other  cases  by  long  and 
gentle  declivities.  A  plateau  may  have,  and  often  has,  upon  its  wide  surface,  moun- 
tains, plains,  and  valleys ;  and  some  of  them  are  so  flat,  that  the  waters  which  fidl  upon 
them  cannot  escape  to  flow  down  their  sides,  so  that  these  have  also  their  systems  of 
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rivers,  lakes,  and  inland  seas.  Several  instances  of  such  masses  exist  in  Europe,  as 
in  Croatia  and  Carniola ;  but  they  are  of  trifling  dimensions,  compared  with  the  vast 
magnitude  of  simihir  formations  in  Tartary,  Persia,  among  the  Andes,  and  in  Central 
Africa.  We  cannot  connect  known  plateaus  into  any  general  or  terrestrial  system ;  but 
they  form  the  most  important  features  of  separate  districts  and  continents,  appearing 
as  their  most  ancient  masses  of  land — the  nuclei  around  whose  sides  the  additional 
soil  has  through  ages  accumulated,  and  the  continents  grown  into  their  existing  form. 
On  this  ground  the  illustrious  geographer  Ritter,  has  recently  conceived  the  plan  of 
subdividing  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  chiefly  according  to  the  elevated  masses  charac- 
terizing its  different  regions ;  with  the  description  of  which  and  their  various  declivi- 
ties he  unites  views  of  the  histories  of  the  people  inhabiting  them ;  uniting  together, 
so  that  they  throw  light  on  each  other,  their  topographical,  historical,  and  statistical 
relations.  The  novelty  of  the  plan,  and  the  immense  erudition  displayed  in  Bitterns 
work,  place  it  among  the  small  number  of  those,  which  constitute  an  epoch  in  the 
science  of  which  they  treat. 

b.  But  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  vertical  profile  of  our  planet  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  phenomenon  of  mountains.  These  large  and  abrupt  elevations  are 
scattered  over  all  the  surface  of  our  globe ;  and,  in  every  degree  of  development,  they 
exhibit  striking  and  picturesque  varieties.  The  loftiest  peaks  generally  consist  of 
naked  rock,  the  outline  varying  'nnth  the  nature  of  the  rock.  At  one  time  the 
mountain  shoots  up  in  the  form  of  enormous  crystals,  whose  sharp  angles  appear 
supported  by  each  other ;  while  in  other  instances,  vast  masses  are  crowned  with 
roimded  summits,  rising  into  the  air  with  quiet  majesty.  In  some  cases,  too,  the 
entire  side  of  a  mountain  is  one  profound  and  abrupt  steep,  laying  open,  as  it  were, 
the  hidden  interior  of  the  mass.  These  appearances  are  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pellations,— needles,  peaks,  teeth,  horns,  domes,  breches  or  breaches.  Mountains  of  less 
elevation,  or  of  the  second  class,  are  often  equally  picturesque.  Chiefly  constituted  of 
strata  or  layers  of  rock  variously  inclined,  but  in  all  inclinations  preserving  a  certain 
regularity,  they  seldom  present  those  crystallized  and  needle-points ;  but  sometimes  we 
oWrve  them  rising  around  us  by  regular  steps  or  gradations— a  majestic  amphitheatre ; 
and  in  certain  instances,  the  mass  presents  a  surprisingly  regular  outline,  like  that  trun- 
cated cone  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Table  Mountain,  which  appears  like  a  gigan- 
tic altar.  In  some  few  cases,  these  mountains  also  exhibit  &ntastic  outlines,  but  usually 
they  are  undulated  and  furrowed.  Beneath  mountains  of  the  second  rank,  are  hills, 
more  or  less  lofty,  of  no  great  apparent  elevation  on  any  side,  and  with  gentle  decli- 
rities.  Furrowed  by  streams  of  water,  these  often  slope  gradually  away,  and  lose 
themselves  in  the  plains ;  but  sometimes  their  sides  are  precipitous,  producing  on  a 
small  scale  the  picturesque  effect  of  higher  elevations.  The  pics,  or  upper  parts  of 
mountains  produced  by  volcanic  agency,  have  an  aspect  peculiar  to  themselves.  Their 
conical  or  pjrramidal  masses,  rising  like  a  cone  or  sugar  loaf,  are  distinguished  by  re- 
gularity, even  where  they  have  been  broken  across  by  accidental  causes.  Basaltic 
mountains  are  also  very  striking.  Their  sides  display  ranges  and  piles  of  immense 
pillars,  or  causeways,  which  seem  the  production  of  giants. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  on  the  best  classification  of  the  various  phenomena  connected 
with  mountains.  Perhaps,  we  may  include  the  whole,  by  considering,  first,  those  ge- 
neral appearances  which  arise  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  irregular  masses, 
elevated  above  the  general  surface :  secondly,  the  elevation  or  comparative  altitudes  of 
these  masses ;  thirdly,  their  mode  of  arrangement :  and  fourthly,  their  sections,  or  in- 
ternal constitution,  along  with  the  conclusions  authorised  by  it. 

First,  then,  it  is  dear  that  every  mountain  must  have  a  declivity,  or  manner  of  de- 
scending to  the  plains.  At  least  one  general  law  is  established  on  this  subject;  every 
principal  chain  has  one  side  very  steep,  and  on  the  other  a  very  gradual  slope.  The 
Alps,  for  instance,  are  much  more  rapid  in  their  descent  on  the  Italian  side,  than 
on  that  of  Switzerland ;  the  Scadinavian  masses  are  steepest  towards  the  west  and 
northwest ;  the  Pyrenees  towards  the  south ;  and  so  likewise  are  the  Sierra- Morena, 
and  the  Alpuxarras ;  while  the  mountains  of  the  Asturias  are  the  reverse.  Mount 
Atlas  and  Mount  Libanus  present  their  bold  and  craggy  declivities  towards  the 
Mediterranean;  and  the  two  mountain  chains  that  border  the  northern  and  the 
s;)uthem  coasts  of  Asia-minor,  present  very  abrupt  faces  towards  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean,  while  their  opposite,  or  inland  sides  merge  more  gently  into  high 
table-lands.  Lastly,  the  Western  Ghauts,  on  which  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan 
rests,  have  precipitous  declivities  directly  towards  the  west,  and  long  and  gentle 
slopes  towards  the  cast.  These  facts  likewise  show,  that  the  attempts,  not  unfre- 
qoently  made,  to  constitute  a  terrestrial  system  of  abrupt  sides,  and  opposite  gentle 
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declivities,  or  to  refer  such  contrasts  to  universal,  instead  of  unknown  heal  causes, 
are  not  supported  by  a  minute  review  of  the  globe.  When  mountains  lie  together  in 
groups,  we  have  a  special  order  of  declivities,  which  have  accUviiies  on  both  sides, 
and  are  termed  valleys.  These  are  transverse  or  longitudinal,  according  to  their  posi- 
tion in  regard  of  the  chains  connecting  them,  — the  former  being  at  right  angles  to  the 
principal  chain,  the  latter  in  the  same  direction  with  it.  The  outlines  of  Tallejrs  are 
exceedingly  various.  Sometimes  they  have,  on  opposite  sides,  salient  and  re-entering 
points,  so  entirely  corresponding,  that  one  can  scarcely  help  imagining  that  their  sides, 
formerly  united,  have  been  torn  asunder  by  some  great  convulsion;  and  in  other 
cases,  they  are  large,  rounded,  and  gently  swelling,  as  in  Bohemia  and  Cashmere, 
seeming  like  the  basins  of  ancient  lakes,  drained  by  the  breaking  down  of  a  barrier. 
Valleys  greatly  vary  in  degree  of  acclivity ;  but  the  more  remarkaUe  phenomena 
connected  with  them  appear  when  they  are  nearly  closed  up  by  transverse  moun- 
tains, and  have  access  to  the  larger  world  by  only  a  narrow  gorge,  termed  a  pats,  or 
defile.  These  secluded  valleys  often  contained,  in  former  times,  independent  na- 
tions, and  the  French  still  term  such  gorges  "  Les  portes  des  nations."  The  passes 
of  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  passes,  those  of  Issus  and  Thermopyhe,  and  that  of  Skioerdal, 
which  unites  Norway  and  Sweden,  are  of  this  class.  But  the  grandest  instances  of 
such  defiles  are  among  the  Andes,  where  cliffs  rise  above  either  side  of  the  traveller 
four  or  five  thousand  feet. 

Secondly,  The  absolute  and  relative  heights  of  mountains  is  a  point  of  great  moment 
in  physical  geography ;  for  elevation  determines  climate,  and  a  single  mountain  side, 
therefore,  exhibits  the  habitats  of  vegetables  and  animals  as  influenced  by  almost  all 
the  variations  of  climate  incident  to  the  globe.  Great  confusion  unfortunately  pre- 
vails in  this  portion  of  geography,  partly  because  of  the  confused  nomenclatures  of  obser- 
vers, but  chiefly  because  accurate  measurements,  trigonometrical  or  barometrical,  have 
been  taken  only  in  Europe,  in  a  small  number  of  loc^ties  in  Asia,  and  in  a  still  smaller 
in  America,  Africa,  and  Oceanica.  Tables  of  the  heights  of  the  leading  ranges,  as  £ur 
as  ascertained,  will  be  found  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  this  volume.  The  subjoined 
woodcut,  however,  will  be  interesting,  as  illustrative  of  the  culminating  points  and 
relative  heights  of  the  chains  of  the  Himalaya,  the  Andes,  and  the  Alps.  The  dotted 
lines  a  a  a,  noark  the  mean  heights  of  the  chains,  which  may  be  stated  in  round  num- 
bers as  follows :  —  Himalayas,  15,600  feet ;  Andes,  1 1,800  feet ;  and  Alps,  7,700  iieet. 
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Sea  Levd,  Dh*walagiri,  Nevada  di  Sorata,         j         Mont  Blane. 

28,077  feet,  25.260  feet.  15,646  fret. 

C  Htmalapan  MourUatru.)  (Bolivian  Andes.)  C Pennine  jt^. J 

Thirdly,  The  arrangements  of  mountains  demand  attention.  In  rare  cases  separate 
mountains  arc  grouped  together,  forming  a  mere  group  of  elevations,  not  externally  con- 
nected ',  but  in  general,  the  bases  of  a  series  of  neighbouring  mountains  run  into  each 
other,  constituting  a  chain.  We  seldom  find  one  solitary  or  single  chain.  In  most  groups 
or  collections  of  mountains,  numbers  of  chains  are  associated,  sometimes  in  the  manner 
of  a  central  chain  with  secondary  lines  branching  off  from  it ;  in  other  places,  as  a  col- 
lection of  chains,  of  which  no  one  can  be  ranked  as  the  principal ;  and  in  a  few  instances, 
(witness  the  Cordilleras  of  America)  as  long  connected  chains  running  parallel  to  each 
other  for  thousands  of  miles,  in  one  constant  direction.  On  no  point  in  physical  geo- 
graphy have  more  attempts  been  made  to  systematize  too  hastily  than  on  this.  It  was 
conceived  at  one  time,  that  the  direction  of  the  leading  chain  of  mountains  is  always 
along  the  line  of  greatest  length  in  the  continent  and  district  to  which  they  belong,  but 
this  supposition  does  not  accord  with  accurate  knowledge  of  the  fiicts.  Attempts  to 
frame  from  external  aspects,  extensive  systems  of  chains,  have  also  failed.    The  most 
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plmusible  of  these  attempts  is  unquestionably  that  which  aimed  at  connecting  into  one 
dinn,  notwithstanding  local  irregularities,  almost  all  the  ranges  of  mountains  in  our 
planet.  The  map  of  Asia  undoubtedly  exhibits  a  close  succession  of  greater  or  less 
altitudes,  from  Behring's  Straits  across  the  table-land  of  Mongolia,  and,  with  some  in- 
terruption, through  Persia  and  Arabia,  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  On  the  other 
eoaat  of  that  sea,  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  appear  to  continue  the  series,  which  pro- 
ceeds through  the  mountains  of  Lupata,  or  the  back-bone  of  the  world,  to  the  Table 
Mountain  at  the  Gape ;  while  across  Behring*s  Straits  we  find  the  beginning  of  that 
continuous  chain  of  elevations  which  stretches  to  Cape  Horn.  Our  planet  is  thus  al- 
most  encircled  by  a  vast  ring  or  belt  of  mountains,  which  led  Malte-Brun,  in  a  moment 
of  active  fimcy,  to  venture  the  idea,  that  the  earth  might  at  one  time  have  been  begirt 
by  a  ring  like  that  of  Saturn,  and  which,  having  &llen  in,  now  survives  only  in  its  ruins  t* 

In  now  turning  to  consider  the  composition  or  interior  sections  of  mountains,  we 
are  attracted  by  that  remarkable  class  which  appears  to  intimate  something  concerning 
the  hidden  interior  of  the  earth,  volcanoes*  The  general  features  of  that  most  firight- 
fid  and  majestic  of  all  phenomena,  a  volcanic  eruption,  are  well  known..  Violent 
movements,  which  often  shake  the  earth  to  a  considerable  distance,  prolonged  moanings, 
or  subterranean  thunder,  and  the  manifest  agitation  of  the  mountain,  first  announce  Uie 
invisible  war  of  the  elements.  The  smoke  issuing  from  the  crater  increases,  thickens, 
and  ascends  as  a  black  column.  The  summit  of  this  column,  jrielding  to  its  own  weight, 
sinks  down,  becomes  rounded,  and  appears,  in  awfiil  picturesqueness,  like  the  head  of 
a  pine  tree,  having  the  lower  part  for  its  trunk.  At  other  times,  the  scene  opens  vi-ith 
more  brilliancy.  A  stream  of  fire,  piercing  through  a  mass  of  clouds,  is  seen  like 
a  pillar  of  flame,  resting  upon  the  ground,  and  threatening  to  set  the  sky  in  a  bUize. 
The  environing  smoke  sometimes  conceals  it  for  a  moment,  and  lightnings  appear 
to  flash  from  the  midst  of  it.  On  a  sudden,  the  brilliant  cascade  seems  to  fall  back 
into  the  crater,  and  its  fearful  splendour  is  succeeded  by  darkness.  Still  the  action 
continues  within  the  abyss  of  the  mountain :  ashes,  dross,  and  burning  stones,  are 
thrown  out  in  diverging  lines,  like  the  sparks  of  fireworks — enormous  fragments  of 
rock  are  heaved  against  the  skies,  and  torrents  of  water  are  often  thrown  out  with  im- 
petuosity, and  roU  hissing  over  the  heated  rocks.  This,  however,  is  still  only  prelimi- 
nary. A  fluid  burning  mass  now  rises  fi'om  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  similar  to  metal  when 
in  fusion.*  This  overflows,  runs  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  descends  to  its 
base.  There  it  sometimes  stops,  but  generally  it  widens,  and  advances  like  an  impe- 
tuous river,  devastating  whatever  it  meets  with,  and  transforming  in  a  moment  miles  of 
flourishing  fields  into  a  burning  flame.  Equal  ravages  may  ensue,  although  the  liquid 
matter,  called  laca,  does  not  issue  exactly  fi'om  the  top  of  the  mountain.  It  is  some- 
times too  weighty  and  compact  to  be  elevated  to  the  summit,  in  which  case  it  occasions 
ruptures  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  through  which  the  fiery  torrent  gushes  forth. 

The  energy  of  this  shattering  volcanic  force,  however,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its 
mere  superficial  effects.  It  has  been  known  to  alter  the  entire  profile  of  the  district 
within  which  it  acted.  .It  has  distorted  plains,  raised  mountains  where  none  stood 
before,  and  in  some  cases  mountains  have  disappeared  during  its  paroxysms  and  the 
action  of  the  earthquakesf  accompanying  it.  Mount  Jorullo,  in  Mexico,  was  elevated 
in  one  night  of  fearful  convulsion.  We  have  many  records  of  the  rise  of  islands,  or 
mountains  thrown  up  by  submarine  volcanoes ;  and  Sir  T.  S.  RafSes  has  given  us  an 
account  of  the  sudden  disappearance  or  swallowing  up  of  a  large  mountain  in  the 
island  of  Sumbawa.  For  a  condensed  view  of  every  authenticated  fact  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  LyelPs  classical  work  on  geology. 

Not  only  is  the  volcanic  power  one  of  mighty  energy,  but  it  has  also  a  wide  diffu- 
sion, and  is  distinctly  the  exponent  of  some  great  phy^cal  law  connected  with  the 
general  structure  of  the  earth.  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Peru,  Chili,  and  New  Granada,  are 
filled  with  volcanoes.  Beyond  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  we  find  many  burning  summits 
among  the  mountains  of  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  and  especially  of  Mexico;  nor  is  it 

*  It  mur  be  right  to  advert  to  another  ipeculation  concerning  mountain-chidns.  Groups  of  islands 
like  theKnriles,  the  Aleutian,  and  the  Great  and  Little  Antilles,  being  numifestly  the  peaks  of  sub- 
marine groope ;  some  generaUsers  have  attempted  to  resolve  all  islands  Into  such,  and  to  trace  through 
these  l!ew  and  fiur-between  indications,  the  chains  of  mountains  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
This  is  the  oUect  of  the  geographical  theory  of  Buache^  which,  however  visionary,  has  originated  seve- 
ral works  of  high  desert,  whicn  have  facilitated  and  advanced  the  study  of  geography.  Among  these 
ai«  the  early  publications  of  BaiU^  and  the  IrUroduetion  d  la  Geographie,  by  Lacraix,  where  this 
geometrician  has  developed  a  mode  of  dividing  the  whole  earth,  according  to  the  different  banru  which 

t  BsTthiriakff,  in  lisct,  an  simply  actions  of  the  volcanic  or  convulsive  energy,  where  it  does  not  find 
%9eni.  Tlieir  efRBCto are  tremendous:  sometimes  overwhehning  cities,  opening  ravines,  closing  up 
▼aU^ya.  and  breaking  asunder  the  soUd  earth,  so  that  the  sea  may  come  in  and  divide  what  formerly 
wasmiitedi 
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doubtfiil.  aOer  the  statementi  oFCook,  L>  Perouse,  ind  Hsiesiniu,  that  tbere  >re  tikp- 
wi«c  niiny  on  the  tiorlA-vetl  coait  of  ^Htcricn.  T^en  come  the  volcanoet  of  Alatkka, 
•nd  the  AUiiliaii  itlandi,  which  >re  very  numerous,  uid  leem  to  p4nnt  to  XaMiAolAo, 
where  alone  there  are  five,  two  of  which  are  violent  one*.  J^mii  bu  at  least  ten,  (od 
the  island  of  Pormoutno  or  three.  Passing  &rthei  >outb,  the  volcanic  apbere  widens, 
embracing  the  entire  Philippinea,  the  JUarian  Iilt$,  the  ifoluccai,  Jaea,  Stimafra,  Queen 
Chailotte't  hkt,  the  Ntw  Hthrides,  the  Fritadlf,  the  Sveietg,  and  the  SanAdck  I*Ut. 
The  number  of  volnuioea  in  these  islands  it  were  tedioui  to  enumerate.  Java  alone 
contains  thirty-eight  I  In  the  Indian  ocean  we  have  the  volcano  of  Son-ga  Idaiui — the 
voteano  of  the  south  island,  or  Amsttrdaai,  in  the  group  of  St.  Paul  and  Amaierdun, 
■ndthe  furmidablc  one  in  the  isle  o(  Baurbos.  In  the  middle  of  Asia,  amid  the  desert! 
of  Tartar;,  there  are  the  moutituns  of  Tour/an  and  Bith-BaUkh.  The  Cope  Vtrd 
inlands  contain  the  rolcano  of  the  island  Fogo.  Portuguese  authors  speak  of  others  in 
Guinea,  Coat/o,  and  Sfomimolapa.  In  Europe,  a  great  volcanic  line,  oc  rather  toMt, 
traverses  Greece,  Ilalg,  Germanj/,  and  France ;  although  in  the  two  Wter  countries  iti 
activity  has  long  ceased.  Many  revolutions  have  been  caused  by  sudi  action  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  and  new  islands  have  been  produced  by  sut-marine  explosions. 
Farther  west,  the  sniiimits  of  Etna  rise  into  view,  which  have  flowed  for  upwards  of 
3000  years,  within  the  recorda  of  history.  The  Lipari  islands  are  all  volcanic,  and 
probably  owe  their  existence  to  this  cause.  Fesiicias,  and  the  greater  but  extinct  vol. 
cononear  Roeea  Fina,  the  iSof/alura,  the  Poniian  islands,  the  old  volcanoes  near  PeJiu, 
Verima,  and  Vieema  i  some  others,  alMO  entiiiet,  in  Dalmalia  and  i/ungartf,  Kamberg 
in  Bohtnia,  Traathrry  near  Gotliniien,  the  tevenmoitntaiiuofBnnn,  the  celebrated 
district  at  Avoergne  in  eontral  France,  and  the  now  equally  silent  peaks  around  Otol 
in  Catalonia, — all  these  illustrate  the  extent  of  volcanic  action.  In  the  northern  ocean, 
also,  Icthad  presents  its  Hecia,  its  Kollmguia,  and  six  other  volcanoes,  whose  breath- 
ings agitate  even  the  lowest:  depths  of  the  ocean ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic, 
we  liBve  the  Azores  and  Canariet,  the  peak  of  Teneriffi  itself  rising  to  an  elevation  of 
I-2,0U0  feci.  These  guide  us  lo  the  Antillei,  which  are  almost  all  of  volcanic  conslilu- 
tion,  and  where  there  are  stilt  active  mountains  in  Saint  Vineenl,  Saint  Lucia,  and 
Cundalotiiie. 

We  have  Ibus  under  our  viewan  agent  of  extensive  operation  and  vast  power,  etpe- 
riHlly  if  it  was  the  same  that  acted  with  still  greater  force  in  the  prior  ages  of  our 
planet,  shattering  its  crust  or  surface,  and  uprearing  masses  of  mountains.  Itremsini 
lo  be  seen  whether  the  constitution,  or  sections  of  these  mountuns,  will  authorise  such 
■n  explanation. 

For  the  most  part,  the  nBf/ci  of  great  chains  consist  of  rocVs  of  chryatalliied  or  mas- 
aivc  structure,  not  formed  of  layrra;  and  where  the  chief  rocks  of  chains  are  ulrn/yitd, 
tbey  uniformly  point  to  some  central  line  or  axis,  where  chrystaliiiie  rocks  prevail,  and 
toward  which,  the  stratified  masses  incline  or  dip  &om  opposite  sides.  A  section  will 
most  briefly  explain  this :  — 


Tlic  ma  1  or  axu  whicb  the  portion  bilow  A  rep  p    nt  co  npo^d  of  chrystalbne 

rocks  ui  d  the  rockf  around  either  side  of  Ibat  ms  »h  n  uf  ab  upt  a  d  truncn  ed 
form  at  tl  l  pui  ts  It  ittid  C,  exhibit  the  poesibiUty  uf  secondary  chains,  or  of  chams 
tivning  towards  the  central  axis;  the^c  are  called  ^(mtified,  or  sedimentary,  i.  e.  they 
havi.  bcLn  deposited  by  water,  according  to  a  principle  we  shall  explain  afterwards. 
Mid  hud  down  in  a  Aoruonfa/  potition.  The  phenomenon,  then,  receives  its  most  pro- 
babU  solution  in  the  hypothesis  that  the  mass  A,  molten  by  Gre,  had  been  protruded 
through  (he  horizontal  rocks  with  a  force  which  caused  them  to  tXier  their  original  po- 
sition, and  assume  their  inclination,  and  that  the  protruding  rocks,  being  molten  or 
fused,  bail  chrystalliied  in  coaling.  This  explnnation  of  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's 
crust  is  now  uiiiversuUy  adopted  ;  and  it  is  well  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  if  we  ar- 
range in  a  regular  scries  the  laran  of  volcanoes  at  present  in  a  state  of  activity,  the 
products  of  volcanoes  now  extinct,  the  trap  rocks,  which  are  lavas  that  seem  to  have 
cooled  under  great  pressure,  and  those  anciently  chrystalliscd  masses  to  which  we 
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hire  adverted,  it  will  be  found  that  there  cannot  be  detected  any  break  in  that  series 
« the  modem  lava  seems  to  merge  gradually  into  the  older  chrystallized  formations. ' 
Adopting  this  theory,  it  may  he  asked,  —  if  these  mountain  masses  were  protruded 
by  internal  volcanic  or  other  foroefiil  agency,  can  we  ascertain  the  relative  epochs 
of  their  protrusion^  speaking  of  epochs  or  periods  of  time,  in  this  case,  not  in  terms 
of  iolar  or  lunar  years,  but  in  that   order  of  numbers  in  which  we  compute  the 
dietances  of  the  fixed  stars  ?  A  living  and  acute  French  geologist,  Elie  de  Beaumont, 
first  brought  into  full  view  the  principles  by  which  the  relative  ages  of  protrusions  or 
disturbances  can  be  estimated ;  and  he  has  already  made  extensive  researches  with 
reference  to  the  age  of  particular  chains.    If,  as  is  undoubted,  the  stratified  rocks  were 
properly  and  originally  horizontal,  it  is  clear  that  all  stratifications  not  horizontal  have 
been  disturbed  or  upheaved,  while  those  remaining  in  a  horizontal  position  give  evi- 
dence that  no  disturbance  or  upheaving  has  occurred  in  their  neighbourhood  since 
tite  time  of  their  deposition.     In  the  previous  wood-cut,  for  instance,  the  rocks  at  D, 
being  horizontal,  have  not  been  disturbed,  and  must  have  been  deposited  since  the 
eentral  mass  A  protruded  itself,  and  elevated  the  inclined  masses  B  and  C ;  so  that  the 
epoch  of  the  protrusion  of  A  is  manifestly  included  between  the  period  of  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  last  of  the  series  of  elevated  rocks  at  E,  and  that  of  the  deposition  of  the 
horizontal  strata  at  D.    Now,  the  several  stratified  formations  may  be  taken  as  con- 
Semporaneous  over  a  large  extent  of  country ;  and  a  means  is  thus  in  our  hands  of 
judging  when  the  different  mountains  were  raised.     De  Beaumont  has  joined  with 
thb  irrefragable  theory  an  hypothesis  by  no  means  established,  but  not  to  be  rejected 
or  overlooked,  as  it  rests  on  very  plausible  grounds.    He  supposes  that  lines  of  moun- 
tains parallel  to  each  other  were  elevated  during  the  same  epoch.     Further  and  minute 
observation  alone  can  confirm  or  invalidate  this.     The  following  is  De  Beaumont's 
idea  of  the  scale  of  the  ages  of  our  mountains,  beginning  with  the  oldest : — 

1.  The  system  of  Westmoreland,  and  those  of  the  Eifel,  the  Hundsruck,  and 

Nassau,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  carboniferous  masses  of  Belgium  and 
Sarrebruck  were  deposited. 

2.  The  elevations  of  the  Ballons  in  Vosges,  and  the  Bocagc  in  Calvados. 

3.  The  mountains  of  the  north  of  England. 

4.  The  mountains  of  the  Low  Countries  and  South  Wales. 

5.  The  system  on  the  Rhine. 

6.  The  system  of  the  south-west  coast  of  Britanny,  and  of  La  Vendee,  of 

Morvan,  of  the  Bohmerwaldgebirge,  and  of  the  Thuringenwald. 

7.  The  mountains  of  Pilas,  and  Cdte  d'Or,  and  of  the  Erzgebirge. 

8.  The  system  of  Monte  Viso. 

9.  The  Pyreneo-Appenine  system. 

10.  The  mountains  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 

11.  The  Western  Alps. 

12.  The  principal  chain  of  the  Alps. 

When  we  touch  upon  the  remote  or  internal  cause  of  these  great  dif?furbances,  we 
are  still  lost  in  speculation.  Perhaps  geologists  err,  some  in  imagining  causes  of  too 
local  or  confined  a  nature,  and  others  by  rushing  into  theories  respecting  the  central 
heaf,  &c.,  which  known  phenomena  are  not  sufTiciently  large  to  authorize.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  by  all,  that  the  protruding  or  elevating  power  is  not  confined  to 
our  planet.  Its  effects  are  visible  in  the  Moon,  in  Venus,  and  every  other  hculy 
with  whose  physical  constitution  we  are  acquainted.  The  phenomenon  then  is,  in  so 
far,  an  astronomical  one.     It  is  connected  with  the  physical  development  and  the 

history  of  every  known  orb  in  the  heavens The  names  and  positions  of  the  volcanic 

rocks  will  be  found  in  the  Table  at  the  close  of  next  section,  which  presents  a  syno(>- 
tical  view  of  all  the  formations  constituting  the  crust  of  the  globe. 

§  2.  Phenomena  of  the  Water  which  covers  part  of  the  Surface  of  the  Globe,  and 

its  Action  upon  the  Land. 

This  section  is  naturally  divided  into  the  two  parts  indicated  by  its  title,  —  the 
fir^t,  treating  of  the  general  phenomena  of  the  ocean,  rivers,  kc. ;  and  the  second, 
of  those  changes  which  they  occasion,  or  have  occasioned,  to  the  land  with  which 
they  are  connected. 

I The  phenomena  of  Hydrography  are  very  various,  but  we  shall  probabjy  exhaust 

them  by  considering — \st.  The  physical  and  chemical  peculiarities  of  the  existing 
masses  of  water ;  2d,  The  forms,  mutual  relations,  and  geographical  distribution  ol  its 
different  parts ;  and  Sd,  The  motion  to  which  they  are  subject. 
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1.  We  find  water  in  each  of  those  three  physical  conditions  whidi  bodies  can  assume 
.->  vaporous  in  the  atmosphere,  liquid  in  the  rivers  and  seas,  and  $olid,  as  snow  and  ice. 
Its  habitudes  in  the  vaporous  form  will  be  detailed  in  a  succeeding  chapter.  In  its 
solid  form  it  is  very  extensively  known  over  the  globe.  The  inhabitants  of  the  tem- 
perate zones  observe  it  frozen  during  their  winter.  In  the  drcumpolar  zones,  where 
great  cold  always  prevails,  large  masses  of  ice  constitute  a  permanent  feature  in  the 
landscape ;  and  even  in  the  torrid  regions,  the  summits  of  the  mountains  often  reach 
beyond  the  lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  and  are  covered  by  a  white  crown.  The 
limit  referred  to  is  caused  by  its  elevation  above  the  ground,  and  is  higher  or  lower, 
according  as  the  average  temperature  of  the  low  lands  is  high  or  low.  Withb  the 
tropics,  for  instance,  water  in  its  liquid  form  will  exist  at  an  elevation  at  which  snow 
would  prevail  in  the  colder  zones.  In  all  countries,  when  the  climate  perceptibly  va- 
ries with  the  seasons,  there  are  thus  necessarily  two  inferior  limits  of  congelation — the 
lower  one  for  winter,  and  the  higher  for  summer  ;  and  the  interval  between  them  is 
the  remarkable  region  o( glaciers.  In  the  hotter  weather,  the  snows  collected  in  the 
lower  zone  during  winter  are  gently  thawed,  and  when  winter  returns,  refrozen  into 
the  consistency  of  ice,  instead  of  flaky  snow  ;  and  this  alternation,  proceeding  through 
long  ages,  at  length  collects  those  large  fields  of  ice,  which,  on  breaking  down  through 
their  own  weight  or  accidental  cauttes,  often  tear  up  the  sides  of  the  lower  mountainSi 
and  devastate  whole  territories.  The  size  of  the  glaciers  varies  with  their  locality. 
The  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  exhibit  vast  extents  of  such  icy  fields.  Humboldt  found 
few  of  them  in  America;  but  they  exist  in  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia.  Although 
the  ravages  occasioned  by  such  masses  are  very  great,  they  are  yet  by  no  means  with- 
out their  use ;  perhaps  their  action  upon  the  whole  is  conservative  and  benefidaL 
The  cold,  which  converts  the  greater  quantity  of  water  felling  on  a  large  tract  of 
mountain  into  snow  and  ice,  seals  up  a  perpetual  source  of  torrents,  which  in  rainy 
seasons  would  destroy  the  countries  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  glaciers  hold  this  sup- 
ply in  suspension,  acting  as  great  fountains ;  it  flows  from  them  in  summer,  in  bte 
but  geutle  abundance ;  and  in  seasons  of  drought  or  violent  heat,  they  augment  the 
necessary  and  delicious  supply. 

The  waters  of  the  globe  vary  greatly  in  chemical  character,  or  in  comfKWtion.  The 
general  division  is  into  fi-esh  water,  salt  water,  and  mineral  water. 

The  water  of  marshes,  of  lakes,  and  rivers,  water  found  in  pits,  water  resulting 
from  the  melting  of  snow,  and  spring  water,  for  the  most  part,  is  &\\  fresh,  or  some- 
what similar  to  distilled  water.  There  arc  also  many  subterranean  reservoirs  of  firesh 
water,  for  otherwise  we  cannot  accoimt  for  the  phenomena  of  springs  and  fountams. 
Such  jets  often  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  so  great  abundance  that  the  salt- 
ness  oi'  the  surrounding  ocean  is  materially  lessened  by  them.  In  the  Gulf  of  Spezia, 
for  instance,  there  is  a  powerful  jet  of  this  description  rising  in  a  liquid  column.  Simi- 
lar fountains  furnished  the  inhabitants  of  Aradus  (near  Baharein,  in  the  Persian  GulQ 
with  their  ordinary  drink ;  and  on  the  south  coast  of  'Cuba,  south-west  of  Barabano, 
and  two  or  three  nautical  miles  from  the  shore,  fresh-water  jets  arise  through  the  sea 
in  such  force  that  boats  cannot  approach  them  without  hazard. 

The  great  mass  of  the  water,  however,  is  salt.  The  entire  ocean  is  so ;  and  it  is 
from  it  that,  by  a  process  of  evaporation,  we  obtain  the  greater  part  of  our  common 
culinary  salt.  Physical  inquirers  have  commonly  considered  the  sea  to  be  saltest 
under  the  equator ;  but  Humboldt  has  recently  deduced  firom  good  experiments  tba 
following  results :  — 

Proportion  of  salt  between     0^  and  14°  Lat.  =  0.0374 

15*^  —  25°  —  =0.0394 

30°  _  44°  —  =0.0386 

50°  —  60°  —  =0.0372 

In  general,  the  saltness  of  the  sea  diminishes  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  polar  snows.  It  is  also  less  in  inland  seas  which  receive  many 
rivers,  such  as  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas ;  and  must  likewise  vary  according  to 
climate,  storms,  temperature,  and  the  direction  of  currents,  the  time  of  tides,  and  after 
heavy  rains.  We  have  yet  nothing  beyond  hypothesis  in  reference  to  the  origin  of 
this  quality  of  sea  water.  We  simply  know  the  fact,  that  different  salts  are  consti- 
tuents of  the  terraqueous  system,  a  large  quantity  of  which  has  come  into  contact  with 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  been  dissolved  by  them. 

Water  is  found  in  many  localities  united  with  various  other  substances ;  in  which 
case  it  generally  receives  the  name  of  mineral  water.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  not  an  un- 
common clement;  and  it  is  this  salt  which  constitutes  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  cele- 
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bnted  wsten  of  SeicQitz  and  Epsom.  The  steppes  of  Siberia  north-east  of  the  Caspian 
coDtiin  such  saline  hikes,  forming  a  sort  of  chain  from  the  Kuma  and  lower  Volga,  as 
fir  as  the  Yenesei ;  and  similar  sheets  abound  among  the  plains  of  Hungary.    Sulphur 
u  also  a  frequent  ingredient  in  some  mineral  waters ;  others  hold  in  solution  arsenitries 
uAtKrcuriai  salts,  but  these  are  chiefly  buried  in  caverns.    Water  is  also  united  with 
other  metallic  compounds;  and  being  in  other  cases  charged  with  extremely  minute 
itofflsof  ir2fx,  which  enter  the  pores  of  wood  and  other  substances,  and  substitute,  for 
the  elements  of  the  original  bodies,  firm  chrystalline  particles,  it  is  said  to  petrify 
bodies  thrown  into  it.    This  petrifying  power  is  remarkable  in  Lough  Neagh  in  Ire- 
hnd.    Such  streams  sometimes  deposit  their  silex  upon  the  floor  of  their  beds,  forming 
tliere  a  crust  of  solid  silex,  which  in  various  instances  has  accumulated  into  a  consi- 
derable rock.  We  remark,  in  conclusion,  the  existence  of  inflammable  waters,  or  rather 
waters  from  whose  surfaces  flames  dart  out,  although  the  liquid  is  not  hot.    Sometimes 
the  pools  referred  to  contain  inflammable  gases,  disengaged  from  masses  of  iron,  zinc, 
ifld  tin,  dissolved  by  sulphuric  and  muriatic  adds,  such  as  the  fountains  of  Poretta 
Noova,  or  the  brook  near  Bergerac,  which  may  be  kindled  by  a  lighted  straw ;  at 
ether  times,  they  are  mixed  with  bitumens,  especially  naphtha  and  petroleum,  which 
0oat  upon  their  sor&ce,  and  bum  there  —  for  instance  the  water  of  Baku  and  other 
fJires  in  Persia. 

Three  physical  characters  of  the  mass  of  waters  of  the  globe  remain  to  be  consi- 
dered, namely,  their  colour,  phosphorescence,  and  temperature. 

The  general  colour  of  the  sea,  a  blue  inclining  to  green,  is  not  universal ;  for  other 
aiodes,  depending  apparently  upon  local  causes,  prevail  in  detached  portions  of  it.  The 
higher  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  for  instance,  has  sometimes  a  purple  hue;  in  the 
gulf  of  Guinea  the  sea  is  white,  and  amid  the  Maldive  islands  black.  The  most  inter- 
esting, and  perhaps  the  only  definite  investigations  in  reference  to  this  subject,  are 
those  of  Ehrenberg  on  the  red  colour  of  the  Red  Sea.  He  derives  it  from  the  preva- 
lence of  a  species  of  oscillaloria,  a  production  half  animal  half  vegetable ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably to  the  presence  of  other  species  of  oscillatoria  that  the  waters  near  the  mouth  of 
the  La  Plata,  as  well  as  those  of  several  other  localities,  owe  the  same  reddish  tinge. 
The  discovery  of  Ehrenberg  has  been  confirmed  by  De  Candolle,  who  recently  de- 
monstrated, that  the  water  which  in  the  spring  of  1825  reddened  the  waters  of  the 
lake  of  Morat  almost  to  the  hue  of  blood,  belonged  to  the  development  of  an  ani- 
Bkalcole,  figured  and  described  by  this  learned  botanist,  under  the  name  of  oscillatoria 
rubeMcens. 

The  phosphorescence  of  the  ocean  is  a  magnificent  and  imposing  spectacle.  Some- 
times a  vessel  cleaving  the  waves  appears  to  trace  a  long  line  of  fire,  and  every  stroke 
of  the  oar  produces  jets  and  flashes  of  vivid  or  lambent  flame.  In  other  cases,  thou- 
sands of  stars  seem  to  float  and  gambol  on  the  watery  surface,  multiply,  reunite,  and 
form  a  vast  field  of  light ;  and  again,  the  scene  becomes  more  tumultuous,  luminous 
waves  rising  up,  rolling  and  breaking  in  a  brilliant  foam.  It  is  probable  that  this 
splendid  phenomenon,  which  varies  with  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  direction  of 
currents  and  winds,  the  latitude,  and  other  circumstances,  is  chiefly  owing  to  micro- 
scopic animals,  which  are  most  numerous  in  the  equatorial  seas,  to  the  development  of 
electricity,  and  to  the  decomposition  of  plants,  fishes,  and  invertebrated  animals,  which 
the  immense  ocean  and  its  branches  nourish  in  inconceivable  numbers. 

Scarcely  anything  is  known  concerning  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  as  depending 
upon  its  depth :  this  part  of  the  subject  is  still  the  prey  of  cosmogonical  hypotheses. 
A  considerable  number  of  experiments,  however,  justify  us  in  stating  the  following 
laws  in  regard  to  the  heat  of  the  superior  beds  of  the  sea.  These  experiments  are 
very  important  in  relation  to  the  theory  of  physical  climate: — 1.  The  temperature  of 
the  ocean  is  generally  lower  at  mid-day  than  that  of  the  atfBOsphere,  noticed  in  the 
shade.  2.  It  is  always  higher  at  midnight.  3.  In  the  morning  and  the  evening,  these 
two  temperatures  are  usually  in  accordance.  4.  The  mean  of  a  given  number  of  ob- 
servations of  the  temperatures  of  the  surface  of  the  water  and  the  atmosphere,  taken 
at  six  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  six  in  the  evening,  and  midnight,  is  constantly  higher 
in  the  case  of  the  sea,  in  whatever  latitude  the  observations  are  made.  5.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  at  their  surface  and  at  some  distance  from  any 
continent,  is  thus  higher  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  with  which  they  are  in  contact. 
6.  The  sea,  over  a  bank,  is  always  colder  than  where  it  is  deeper ;  and  the  difference 
is  greater,  the  higher  the  bank.  This  curious  diminution  of  temperature  might  be 
rery  useful  to  the  navigator ;  it  might  forewarn  him  of  unseen  danger,  and  prove  his 
best  sounding  line. 

2.  The  form,  mutual  relation,  and  geographical  distribution  of  the  difierent  por- 
tions of  the  aqueous  portion  of  the  globe,  oflfer  subject  of  varied  remark. 
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Tbe  ncNt  general  divUion  of  the  water  U  two-fold,  namely,  riven  or  ttreamt,  and  <l«t( 
of  w*l«r.  The  former,  according  to  their  die,  are  cUswd  into  riven,  brooit,  rilU,  he. 
The  Utter  consiit  of  Met  or  Uland  leae,  and  of  the  great  terreitri^  ocean,  with  it* 
branchea  and  amu.  ZaJtet  are  of  four  Ifiods,  the  fint  ctau  eoniiiting  of  very  nuall 
oollectioDs  of  water,  which  neither  receive  nor  give  out  any  itream;  a  lecond  clan, 
fed  bj  ipringi,  which  receive  no  river,  but  from  which  one  inuea;  a  third  and  VC17 
numeroiu  clau,  >uch  u  the  great  lakes  of  Canada,  lakea  Ladoga,  Onega,  Cetulancr, 
Baikal,  be.  which  bolb  receive  and  teed  river* ;  and  a  fourth,  which  receive  riven, 
but  Irom  which  none  iesuei.  The  lai^eat  and  mo«t  celebrated  of  this  fourth  claa 
it  the  Coipiaa  Sea;  Alia  contain!  leveral  othen,  and  the  great  lake  Tchad  in  Africi 
ii  one  of  the  same  kind.  Such  enentially  belong  to  the  interior  of  lai^  continent!; 
and  although  one  or  two  occupy  lingular  hollows  or  deprenioni  below  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  tbey  are  generally  placed  on  elevated  plains  or  plateaus,  which  have  no  sensible 
declivity.  The  great  Ocean  is  divided  into  partial  oceans,  distinguished  according  to 
their  localities.  When  it  sends  out  large  arms,  particularly  into  the  interior  of  tbg 
continents,  they  are  termed  seas,  aa,  for  example,  the  Medilrrratteaii  and  BlacJk  Se—; 
when  the  aims  are  smaller,  they  receive  almost  indiscriminately  the  names  of  bai/t  et 
^KfA,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  Gulf  0/ Genoa,  the  Bay  of  Biicag.  tiie  Gulf  of  GMinet. 
If  the  bay  or  gulf  is  united  with  the  main  sea,  or  if  two  seai,  or  portions  of  the  suae 
sea  are  joined  together  by  a  narrow  neck,  that  neck  is  termed  a  itrail. 
The  relatioiu  between  rivers  and  large  collections  of  water,  arc  close  and  striking. 


redeseend  upon  the  eartli  in  the  form  of  rain,  and  feed  those  innumerable  streamy 
wiiidi  flow  towards  the  ocean  and  replace  its  waste.  This  process  of  reciproc^ 
aupply  never  ceases.  The  machinery  of  circulation  is  constantly  in  action,  and  tba 
harmony  of  its  operations  must  be  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  moat  beneficent  and 
beautifiil  provisions  of  nature. 

Tbe  geographical  ditlrilmtiot  of  rivers  is  mainly  determined  by  the  fbrmi  of  ilw 
continents.  Wherever  we  have  long  declivities,  or  where  the  central  massive  pla- 
teau doe*  not  descend  rapidly  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  naturally  expect  consideraU* 
rivers,  and  ciee  vena.  The  special  geography  of  the  different  continenta  will  eiplun 
the  nature  of  their  respective  plateaus,  and  therefore  the  causes  of  the  lengths,  ke. 
of  their  river* ;  but  the  following  table,  extracted  from  the  article  "  Physical  Geo- 
graphy," in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  has  a  universal  character,  and  naturally 
finds  its  place  here.  It  must  be  observed,  that  tbe  hoMin  of  a  river,  or  its  hydremia- 
phical  region,  signifies  the  whole  of  the  declivities  from  which  the  brooks  and  rivulet* 
wbidi  feed  it  descend. 
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No  geographical  theory  has  connected  existing  Lakes  into  a  system.   They  oi^, 
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tbe  lowest  part  of  the  temqueotis  globe :  its  divisions  and  chief  branches  are  given 
in  the  following  table : — 


A. 

Tlw  great 
South-Eaftem 
fiuinorSM. 


{The  Red  Sea. 
The  Persian  Gnlf. 
The  Bay  of  Bengal,  &c. 


£nmot  Sea. 


'1 .  The  AntmrtUe  Ooean,  confined  between  the  South  Pole  and  the  parallel  of  Lat.  66° S2'. 
S.  The  SmJkmM  Oeeom  or  StOy  bounded  bj  the  Antarctic  Ocean  and  a  line  JoiningCap* 
Horn,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  aoathem  point  of  New  Zealand,  ana  Cape^om. 
2.  The  InHrnn  Ocean,  Ijing  between  AfHca  on-) 
the  weit,  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  the 
ialaa  of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  New  Holland  on 
the  east,  and  bounded  by  Povia  and  Hin- 
doatan  on  the  north. 
4.  The  Pmcific  Oeemn^  dlylded  by  the  Equator*)  ,  ^^  ^,  /n.i— 

into  North  and  South,  and  inclosed  between  I  «^„«h-  J  12  «I  f?™ 
Americaontbeeast,and  Asia,  the  islands  of  f  »"»<»«  1  |«  «J  rffi?°;.v  *.- 
8anutrm,Jan^andNewHoUandonthewe8t.J  ISea  of  Okhotsk,  &c. 

'The  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  Qerman  Ocean. 
The  Baltic, with  tUGulfis. 
Baffin's  Bur. 
Hudson's  Bay. 
The  Gulf  of  Meadco. 
LThe  CaxTibbean  Sea. 
f  The  White  Sea. 


I. 


The  Atlantic  Ocean,  beginning  in  a  line' 
from  Caoe  Horn  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  terminated  in  the  north  by  the 
Arctic  Circle. 


>  Branches   ' 


The  ArtHc  Ocean,  sorrounding  the  North  Pole, ) 
and  botmded  by  the  Arctic  Circle  and  the  nor-  >  Branch^  ^  The  Sea  of  Kara . 
them  shores  of  the  two  continents.  )  I  The  Gulf  of  Obi,  &c 


3.  The  motions  of  the  waters  of  the  globe  are  now  to  be  considered. 
The  motion  of  rivers  originates  in  the  weight  of  water,  or  in  its  tendency  to  de- 
scend an  inclined  plane;  but  when  a  first  impulse  is  communicated,  the  simple  pressure 
of  tlie  superior  portion  of  the  mass  will  make  it  flow  onwards,  after  its  bed  has  lost  all 
iorliiiatioa:  the  Amazon,  for  instance,  as  well  as  many  of  our  largest  streams,  have  de- 
clivities scarcely  perceptible,  that  of  the  great  American  river  being  only  l-27th  of  an 
inch  in  1000  feet.  The  velocity  of  the  current  depends  also  upon  its  mass  being  in 
some  manner  proportional  to  it;  which  accounts  for  one  river  often  receiving  another 
without  perceptibly  enlarging  its  bed.  The  most  striking  phenomenon  in  the  course 
of  rivers,  is  the  formation  of  cataracts,  when  the  mass  of  water  falls  over  a  precipice 
or  ledge  of  rock,  and  reaches  suddenly  a  much  lower  level,  a  phenomenon  of  which  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  are  a  most  magnificent  and  celebrated  example.  Ptriodical  fiood* 
n^f  or  overflowings  are  common  to  all  rivers  whose  sources  and  hydrographical  basing 
•re  placed  under  the  torrid  zone,  or  in  its  neighbourhood ;  they  arise  from  the  regular 
and  abundant  rains  which  &11  almost  without  interruption  in  the  equatorial  regions, 
now  on  one  side,  and  now  on  the  other,  of  the  equinoctial  line.* 
^  Three  distinct  moving  causes  produce  different  species  of  motions  in  the  seer. 

The  waters  being  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and  capable  of  yielding  to  the 
(lightest  force,  are  agitated  more  or  less  by  every  agitation  in  the  air.  The  zephyr 
wrinkles  their  sur&cc ;  a  high  wind,  produces  perceptible  undulations,  which  under  a 
breeze  increase  into  waves;  these,  during  a  storm  or  hurricane,  rise  into  foaming  bil- 
loMTs,  £jid  form  long  and  lofty  ridges  when  their  development  is  not  impeded,  and  the 
winds  blow  in  the  same  direction  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  height  of 
w»vM,  kc.,  the  manner  in  which  they  expand  and  break,  their  velocity  and  their  ex- 
tent,  depend  upon  the  depth  of  the  sea  and  the  size  of  the  basin,  as  well  as  the  force 
of  the  wind. 

The  first  or  impeUing  cause  of  the  tides  is  astronomical,  and  owing  to  the  attractive 
influence  of  the  sun  and  moon.     To  understand  this,  refer  to  the  subjoined  diagram. 

Suppose  that  the 
solid  earth,  re* 
presented  by  the 
circle  E,  were 
surrounded  by  a 
regular  sphere  of 
water — ^in  other 
words,  that  the 
earlh  were  a  re- 
gular &  uniform 
sphere.  If  no  ex* 
temalbodyorin* 

•  Another  phenomenon,  arising  out  of  the  relation  of  riTere  to  the  rocks  or  mineralogy  of  their  bedi^ 
might  hare  heen  remarked  here,  Tiz.  the  loss  or  disi^pearance  of  rivers,  total  or  temponunr.  In  the 
fanner  case,  thej  sink  through  a  porous  soil,  and  pass  into  subterranean  carems,  whose  issues  are 
•0  remote  that  we  cannot  trace  them ;  and  In  the  Utter,  they  reappear  at  a  lower  but  not  very  distant 
1ml,  after  flowing  along  the  bottom  of  the  porous  soiL  WHh  this  Utter  phenomenon  may  be  classed 
the  formation  of  artifleial  bridges,  caverns.  Ire. ;  the  water  having  cleared  away  an  inf^or  soft  stratum 
Tbo  great  roek  bridge  of  Virginia  U  a  splendkl  instaaoe  of  the  operation  referred  to. 
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fluenoe  operated  on  this  system,  it  is  clear  that  the  waters  would,  in  obedience  to  tlie 
law  of  gravitation,  arrange  themselves  regularly  and  uniformly  around  the  earth,  form- 
ing a  coating  or  bed  everywhere  of  the  same  depth.  Let  now  an  external  body,  M, 
be  called  into  being,  and  observe  the  necessary  effect  of  this  change  of  circumstances. 
The  attraction  of  M,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  gravity,  varies  with  its  distance 
from  the  point  attracted,  so  that  the  particle  of  water  immediately  under  it,  will  be 
more  attracted  by  it  than  the  particle  of  land  at  the  bottum  of  the  water :  these  two 
particles  will  thus  be  separated  or  drawn  away  from  each  other  to  a  certain  extent,  i.  e. 
the  watery  sphere,  instead  of  being  uniform  as  before,  will  bulge  out  as  in  the  diagram 
at'O  6,  beneath  the  body  M.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that  the  same  bulging 
out  must  take  place  at  d  c,  opposite  to  M ;  for  in  this  case  d  the  particle  of  the  land  is 
more  attracted  by  M  than  the  water  which  lies  above  it ;  t.  e.  the  tie  between  these 
two  particles  is  diminished  in  power,  and,  as  in  the  former  case,  they  must  separate 
to  a  certain  extent.  No  such  diversity  of  attraction,  however,  operates  at  e  and/*; 
and  the  consequence  is  inevitable,  that  the  watery  sphere,  in  order  to  be  reduced  to  a 
state  of  rest  or  equilibrium,  must  assume  the  foregoing  ellipsoid  form,  instead  of  the 
spherical.  Suppose,  in  addition,  that  the  solid  globe  E  revolved  daily  on  its  axis, 
and  it  will  be  clear  that  any  mark  or  pole,  such  as  is  represented  in  the  diagram,  will 
be  twice  a-day  in  shallow  wnter,  and  twice  a-day  in  deep  water;  in  other  words,  the 
tides  thus  arising  must  ebb  and  flow  twice  in  24  hours.  The  body  which  acts  in  this 
manner  on  our  waters  with  most  intensity  is  the  moon ;  but  the  sun  has  also  a  very 
perceptible  effect.  When  the  two  influences  are  in  uni.-^on,  i.  e.  at  full  or  new  moon, 
we  have  the  greatest  disturbance,  or  spring  tides ;  when  they  are  in  opposition,  or  at 
the  moon's  quadratures,  we  have  the  least  disturbance,  or  neap  tides.  Had  the  earth 
as  above  supposed,  been  a  regular  solid  of  revolution,  without  heights  or  hollows,  and 
surrounded  by  an  uniform  bed  of  water,  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  would  have  been 
wholly  astronomical,  depending  upon  the  fact  of  the  revolution  around  the  earth  of 
two  aqueous  spheroids — one  belonging  to  the  attraction  of  the  moon,  the  other  to 
that  of  the  sun  —  of  magnitudes,  determinable  by  the  tables  of  these  two  celestial 
bodies,  and  acting  sometimes  in  unison,  but  generally  in  various  degrees  of  opposition. 
But  the  irregularities  of  the  earth,  and  the  consequent  geographical  distribution  of 
the  waters,  greatly  involve  the  general  problem,  and  necessitate  extensive  investiga- 
tions.  This  physical  problem  of  the  tides,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  complex  and 
diflicult  in  the  entire  range  of  science ;  and  we  have  hitherto  arrived  only  at  a  very  few 
of  the  facts  and  laws  belonging  to  it.  It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  sea  or 
ocean  of  comparatively  small  extent  —  the  Mediterranean,  for  instance — can  have  very 
little  perceptible  tide,  inasmuch  as  the  luminaries  in  question  will  attract  all  its 
particles  with  nearly  equal  energy ;  and  if  the  sea  stretches,  like  the  Caspian  or  the 
BahiCf  from  north  to  south,  there  will  be  no  perceptible  tide  whatever.  Thus  also, 
in  the  narrowest  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  there  should,  astronomically  speaking,  be  com- 
paratively but  small  tides,  while,  in  the  Pacific,  the  phenomenon  ought  to  be  exhi- 
bited in  its  fullest  development:  and  general  rules  of  this  nature  might  be  laid  down 
with  some  accuracy,  were  the  several  seas  not  connected  by  channels.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  all  the  great  seas  and  oceans  forming,  as  we  have  seen,  only  one  sheet 
of  water  variously  distributed,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  waters  in  each  depend  not  on 
its  own  tide,  but  are  the  result  of  the  combination  of  that  tide  with  currents  min* 
gling  with  it  from  the  tides  of  other  oceans.  We  are  thus  thrown  upon  tbe  problems 
of  the  mode  of  the  distribution  and  the  rate  of  such  tidal  currents  in  all  the  seas  —  a 
problem  depending  upon  the  varying  inequalities  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  the  position  of 
its  coasts,  their  inclination  under  water,  the  size  and  direction  of  the  strait  or  channel 
which  connects  it  with  other  seas,  and,  in  especial  cases,  upon  the  winds  and  cur- 
rents which  are  not  tidal.  So  much  do  these  local  and  accidental  circumstances  affect 
the  astronomical  tidal  wave,  that  while  around  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where 
that  wave  is  most  completely  brought  out,  it  rises  only  to  the  height  of  one  or  two 
feet,  the  derived  wave  oflen  accumulates  in  narrow  channels,  possessing  little  natural 
tide,  by  beating  against  obstructions,  and  being  heaped  up  to  the  elevations  of  thirty, 
fifty,  and  even  seventy  feet  I  Mr.  Whewell,  and  several  other  inquirers,  have  lately 
made  a  valuable  contribution  of  empirical  materials  to  the  treatment  of  this  hydrody- 
namical  problem,  by  endeavouring  to  trace  co-tidal  lines,  or  lines  which  mark  the  con- 
temporaneous position  of  the  various  points  of  the  great  wave  which  carries  high  water 
from  shore  to  shore.  The  subject  is  not  susceptible,  in  the  meantime,  of  other  than 
experimental  treatment. 

Besides  the  tides,  the  ocean  has  currents  not  owing  to  astronomical  causes,  whose 
complicacy  is  extreme,  and  whose  origin,  although  connected  with  the  rotation  and 
varying  temperature  of  the  earth,  we  are  yet  far  from  minutely  knowing.     The  chief 
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oollections  of  facts  concerning  these  currents  are  in  the  volumes  of  M.  Rossel  and  Cap- 
tain  Sabine,  from  which  we  glean  a  few  particulars. 

Firsts  A  great  current  sets  from  the  poles,  north  and  south,  towards  the  equator, 
and  preserves  its  direction  for  a  long  space.  It  is  owing  to  this  current  that  floating 
masses  of  ice  are  frequently  found  in  the  temperate  seas,  drifted  from  the  frozen  re- 
gions ;  and  the  agency  is  so  strong,  that  it  blocks  up  the  northern  bays  of  Iceland  with 
similar  masses,  from  the  depth  of  500  feet.  The  failure  of  Captain  Parry's  celebrated 
attempt  to  reach  the  north  pole,  by  means  of  boat-sledges  and  reindeer,  is  known  to 
have  been  owing  to  the  current  referred  to.  Secondly^  As  we  approach  the  equator, 
the  northerly  current  seems  to  change  gradually  into  that  great  western  one,  well 
known  to  navigators ;  which  again,  on  striking  against  the  varied  coasts  of  the  continent 
opposed  to  it,  breaks  into  minor  branches  of  all  manner  of  divergence.  We  shall  trace 
it  in  the  two  great  seas  of  the  earth.  In  the  Atlantic^  the  westward  tendency  of  the 
water  is  felt  at  the  Canaries ;  and  it  is  so  regular  within  a  large  space,  that  to  go  from 
these  islands  to  the  eastern  coast  of  America  is  much  less  hazardous  than  a  short  coast- 
ing voyage  in  Great  Britain.  From  the  Canaries,  the  flood  of  water  reaches  the  coast  of 
Caraccas  in  thirteen  months ;  whence  it  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  rushes  round 
it,  in  its  strait  parts,  as  the  Bahama  Channel,  with  great  velocity.  After  continuing 
ten  months  in  this  circuit,  it  spends  other  two  in  skirting  the  coast  of  North  America. 
Striking  against  the  bank  of  Newfoundland,  it  now  turns  eastward,  and  ten  or  twelve 
months  afterwards,  we  find  it  re-entering  into  itself  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  all,  it 
occupies  about  thirty-five  months  in  performing  a  magnificent  circuit  of  upwards  of 
10,000  miles.  A  current  in  the  same  direction,  occupies  the  equatorial  districts  of  the 
Pacific.  Departing  from  the  coast  of  Peru,  it  sweeps  on  without  interruption  until  it 
is  broken  by  that  immense  archipelago  of  islands,  low  banks,  submarine  mountains, 
and  long  coasts,  against  which  it  strikes,  and  which  greatly  modify  its  subsequent 
direction.  Divided  by  New  Holland,  the  southern  part  of  it,  after  rushing  through 
Bass's  Strait,  seems  to  preserve  its  western  direction;  for,  mingling  with  other 
western  branches,  it  rushes  upon  Madagascar,  from  which  it  glides  off  to  the  coasts 
of  Natal,  and,  passing  the  Cape,  unites  with  the  general  motions  of  the  Atlantic.  As 
might  be  suspected,  from  the  configuration  of  the  land,  the  northern  division  is  by  no 
means  so  regular.  It  finds  its  main  outlet  through  Torres'  Strait ;  but  on  meeting 
Sumatra,  it  separates  into  two.  The  first  part  flows  along  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra 
towards  the  north,  as  fiir  as  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Bengal ;  the  other  passes  through 
the  Straits  of  Sunda,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  portion  of  the  same  branch  that  is  found  so 
influential  in  the  China  sea,  and  which  has  also  been  detected  in  considerable  energy 
in  the  sea  of  Japan,  and  the  channel  of  Tartary.* 

II.  We  have  now  reached  a  very  interesting  portion  of  physical  geography  —  the 
study  of  the  changes  which  the  action  of  water  is  producing  and  has  produced  upon  the 
solid  parts  of  the  globe.  They  are  two- fold :  the  changes  which  have  supervened  within 
comparatively  recent  dates,  and  the  changes  whose  records  are  found  in  the  geological 
annals  of  the  world. 

1.  The  influences  of  the  sea  are  of  opposite  kinds :  it  tends  in  some  instances  to  in- 
crease the  existing  quantity  of  land,  and  in  others  to  diminish  it.t  When  the  coast  is 
low,  and  the  bottom  sandy,  the  waves  push  the  sand  upon  the  bank.  At  every  reflux, 
this  new  sand  is  in  so  fru*  dried ;  and  as  the  prevalent  wind  is  from  the  sea,  it  is  gene- 
rally blown  inwards,  and  accumulates  into  those  small  sand-hUls  which  we  call  downs. 
According  to  their  relation  to  the  botany  of  the  region,  these  downs  are  destructive 
or  innocuous.  Sometimes,  as  on  the  coasts  of  New  Holland,  they  are  covered  with 
plants,  whose  roots  stretch  through  the  sand,  and  bind  it  into  a  durable  although  in- 
creasing mass ;  but  in  other  places,  where  there  are  no  such  plants,  and  no  description 
of  cement,  the  wind,  which  raises  new  sand  from  the  sea,  carries  a  portion  of  the  downs 
already  formed  into  the  interior,  where  it  slowly  elevates  the  land,  covering  fields  and 
dwellings,  and  converting  the  face  of  nature  into  a  barren  desert.  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
these  sand-hills  have  overwhelmed  a  great  number  of  villages  mentioned  in  the  records 
of  the  middle  ages ;  and  in  the  single  Department  of  Laiides,  they  have  been  threat- 
ening ten  others,  since  the  year  1802,  with  inevitable  destruction.  In  Brittany  and 
Portugal,  there  are  many  such  examples ;  and  we  have  a  striking  case  of  the  same 

*  Currents  sriaing  in  the  ocean  from  to  many  and  often  opposite  causes,  freonentiy  meet  and  con- 
flirt.  Wben  conflicting  currents  have  nearly  an  equal  force,  they  constitute  a  whirlpool : — tuch.is  the 
C'kaiybdii  in  the  straits  of  Messina,  and  the  MatUitrom  among  the  Loffoden  islands. 

t  It  was  tbe  local  ofaaages  produced  by  these  two  actions,  coupled  with  phenomena,  attending  that 
•low  deration  of  ecotinents  (Sweden)  noticed  near  the  close  of  last  chapter,  which  formerly  incUne4 
rcipectafale  pfaUosopben  to  assome  the  imtenable  position  of  changes  fan  tlie  level  of  the  sea. 
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sort  in  Scotland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Findhorn.  The  chief  influence  of  the  sea, 
however,  is  to  diminish  the  mass  of  land  —  to  encroach  upon  its  coast.  Instances  of 
this  operation  are  seen  near  every  lofty  coast.  In  usual  cases,  the  constax^t  and  ref^u- 
lar  play  of  the  waters  hollows  the  lower  parts  of  the  cliffs  (yutta  cavit  lapidem),  which 
in  time  fall  down  by  their  own  'weight ;  and  their  debris,  in  the  form  of  rocks,  boul- 
der, and  mud,  is  strewn  through  the  neighbouring  ocean.  In  storms,  this  destructive 
agency  is  fearfully  augmented :  whole  masses  of  coast  being  dashed  away,  new  islands 
formed  by  the  violent  separation  of  parts  of  the  solid  land,  and  the  rocks  which  can- 
not be  removed  broken  into  pinnacles.  The  following  table,  taken  chiefly  from  the 
work  of  M.  Hoff,  presents  a  chronological  series  of  the  most  important  occurrences  of 
this  violent  nature  since  the  eighth  century.  It  will  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  the 
present  form  of  the  earth  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  cause  referred  to. 

Year. 

800.    The  8ca  carries  oflT  a  Urge  quantity  of  the  soil  of  HeUgolaad. 
800—900.    Tcmpesta  change  the  coasts  of  Bnttany  :  valleys  and  Tillages  are  swallowed  un. 
800—950.    Violent  storms  agitate  the  lagunes  of  Venice.    The  isles  oi  Ammiano  and  Costanzlaeo 
disappear. 

1044 — 1309.    Terrible  irruptions  of  the  Baltic  on  the  coasts  of  Fomerania,  whidi  oomadt  great  rarages, 
and  give  rise  to  the  popular  rumour  of  the  disappearance  of  the  Csbuloos  olty  of  Yineta. 

1106.  Old  Malainocca,  a  coiuideraUe  town  near  Venice  engulfed  bv  the  sea. 

Ti  1 8.  A  sreat  inundation  formed  the  gulf  of  Jahde,  so  named  fhun  the  small  river  which  watered 

tuti  fertile  country  destroyed  by  this  catastrophe. 

1219.  1220,  ^ 

1221.  1240.  I  Terrible  storms  form  the  island  of  Wleringoi  on  the  coast  <d  HoUand. 

1201.  ) 

f  977   1 97fl  (  Inundations  ingulf  the  fertile  country  of  Reiderland.  destroy  the  town  of  Tormn,  50  towiw, 

loln'  liii  S     villages,  and  monasteries,  and  form  the  Dollart ;  the  Tiam  and  the  Ecbe,  which  watered 

lAW,  IM7.  ^    thIsKttle country,  disappear. 

1282.  Violent  tempests  break  the  isthmus  which  united  Holland  wiUi  Frifesland,  and  form  tlM 

Zuiderzee. 

1240.  An  irruption  considerably  changes  the  western  ooast  of  Schleswlg ;  many  fertfle  terri- 

tories are  swallowed  up,  and  the  arm  of  the  sea  which  separated  the  island  of  Nordstraad 
from  the  continent  is  greatly  enlarged. 

1649*.  *^^  }  TJ^'^e-fourths  of  Heligoland  are  swept  away. 

1300.  Ciparum  in  Istria  destroyed. 

1303.  A  great  part  of  Rugen  ingulfed,  and  many  villages  on  the  coasts  of  Pomeranla. 

1337.  An  inundation  carries  off  fourteen  villages  in  the  isle  of  C^adsand,  in  Zealand. 

1421 .  An  inundation  covers  the  Etergsewcld,  destroys  twentv-two  villages,  and  forms  the  Biea* 

bos<di.  which  extends  ftrom  uertruidenberg  to  the  isle  of  Dordrecht. 
1475.  Land  near  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  swept  away,  and  several  villages  destroyed. 

1510.  The  Baltic  forms  the  mouth  of  the  Frisch-Haff. 

1530—1532.    The  sea  ingulfs  the  town  of  Kortgenc  in  the  island  of  North  Bevdand ;  and  in  the  latter 

year  carries  away  the  eastern  portion  of  ^k)uth  Beveland,  with  several  villages,  and  the 

towns  of  Borselen  and  Remcrswalde. 
1570.  A  riolent  storm  destroys  half  of  the  village  of  Scheveningen,  north-west  of  the  Hague. 

1625.  The  sea  detaches  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Dars,  in  Swedish  Pomerania,  and  forms  of  it 

the  island  of  Zingst. 
1G34.  An  Irruption  submerges  the  whole  island  of  Nordstrand,  1 358  houses,  churches,  and  towns 

are  destroyed ;  G408  persons  and  50,000  head  of  cattle  perish.    There  now  remain,  <it 

this  once  fertile  and  nourishing  island,  the  three  islets  named  Pelworm,  Nordstrand,  and 

Lutze-moor. 
I72G.  A  violent  storm  changes  the  salt  marsh  of  Araya,  in  the  province  <tf  Cumaoa,  into  a  gulf 

several  leagues  wide. 
1770—1785.    Currents  and  tempests  hollow  out  a  channel  between  the  high  and  the  low  parts  of  Heligo- 
land ;  and  transform  into  two  islet.*,  this  island,  so  extensive  before  the  eighth  centiu^. 
1784.  A  violent  sturm,  according  to  M.  UofT,  forms  the  lake  of  Aboukir  in  Lower  Egypt. 

1791—1793.    New  irruptions  destroy  the  dikes,  and  carry  off  other  parts  of  the  almdy  so  reduced 

island  of  Nordstrand. 
1803.  The  sea  sweeps  away  the  last  remains  of  the  Priory  of  Crail  in  Fifcshire.* 

But  violently  though  the  sea  thus  acts  upon  the  earth,  it  is  to  the  action  of  n'r^rs 
that  we  trace  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  the  changes  induced  by  the  influence  of 
water  upon  the  land  of  the  globe ;  and  this  not  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
occasional  torrents,  which  hollow  out  the  ravines  of  highland  districts,  and  scatter 
the  boulders  and  confused  debris  of  the  mountains  upon  the  low  lands,  but  through 
their  slow  and  persistent  power  to  convey  downwards  the  mud  and  fine  particles 
of  their  beds,  and  to  deposit  them  in  the  stiller  places  of  their  onward  course.  In 
the  highest  parts  of  the  earth,  there  is  a  constant  progressive  decomposition  or  moul- 
dering of  the  most  solid  rocks,  by  meteorological  causes.  The  moisture  whidi  enters 
every  crevice  of  a  rock  ere  long  separates  the  two  parts  still  farther,  partly  by  its  ex- 
pansion on  being  frozen  ;  and  in  short,  what  we  may  term  the  dissolving  power  of  the 
air,  reduces  by  degrees  the  hardest  stones  to  fine  particles,  which  the  rains  wash  down 
and  deliver  to  the  currents  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  which  on  their  part  carry 
them  to  the  rivers,  and  these  to  the  lower  territories.  Every  river  carries  down  in 
this  way  a  very  large  quantity  of  what  previously  was  the  substance  of  the  higher 

*  With  such  sudden  and  terrible  actions  of  the  sea,  may  be  classed  the  ruin  occasioned  by  the  bursting 
pf  lakes,  and  the  sudden  outpouring  of  their  waters  upon  the  low  ground.  Instances  are  on  record  of 
Ao^dents  of  this  description,  (Ully  as  dreadAU  in  |h^  consequences  as  most  lmij»tiont  of  the  oc«au« 
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coontry,  and  mingles  it  with  the  remains  of  such  animals,  vegetables,  &c.  as  may  hap* 
pen  to  have  fiillen  into  its  stream ;  so  that  we  have,  through  the  agency  of  rivers,  a 
general  abrading  or  levelling  power  which  fills  up  the  valleys  and  lower  parts  of  the 
earth,  by  matter  torn  from  its  more  elevated  parts. 

The  important  question  is,  how  this  mud  and  various  debris  is  deposited,  or  what 
is  the  precise  nature  of  the  new  formation  or  new  soil  thus  constituted  in  the  low 
lands?    There  are  three  distinct  cases  worthy  of  especial  remark.    Firtt,  As  the  power 
of  water  to  transport  matter  heavier  than  itself  depends  upon  the  velocity  of  its  cur- 
rent, it  is  clear,  that  as  the  current  grows  less  impetuous,  the  massier  portion  of  the 
debris — stones,  &c. — will  be  deposited  in  the  bed  of  the  river  itself ;  and  if  during  its 
course  it  spreads  out  in  any  locality  into  an  inland  lake,  or  almost  still  sheet  of  water, 
the  finer  particles  it  has  borne  along  will  be  deposited  there.    In  the  case,  for  instance, 
of  the  Rhone,  which  expands  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  probably  the  larger  fragments 
of  the  upper  Alps  are  left  behind  it  long  before  it  reaches  the  basin  of  the  lake ;  but  it 
Tiill  have  carried  downwards,  as  fiir  as  that  basin,  a  vast  mass  of  finer  matter,  of  which 
soil  or  new  rock  might  ultimately  be  composed,  and  which  will  there  be  deposited,  in 
consequence  of  the  marked  diminution  in  the  power  of  the  stream.   The  lake  of  Geneva 
must  then  be  gradually  filling  up,  and  in  consequence  of  layer  above  layer  of  fine  matter 
being  regularly  stratified  upon  its  bed  by  the  action  of  the  Rhone.   That  lake  is  now  the 
receptacle  of  the  finer  debris  of  the  Alpine  countries  of  the  Valais.    It  is  the  record  of 
what  species  of  matter  they  at  present  contain ;  but  in  the  course  of  ages  it  will  as  it  fills 
up  cease  to  be  so;  and  the  Rhone,  having  no  longer  room  to  difiuse  itself  in  that  region, 
wiU  pass  along  with  unabated  velocity,  and  carry  that  debris  to  some  still  lower  level. 
This  phenomenon  is  worthy  of  especial  attention.    We  see  in  it  how  a  confined  bed  of 
stratified  matter  may  be  formed  within  an  inland  country;  how  it  may  contain  the  annals 
or  geological  character  of  a  large  district  during  the  epoch  of  its  formation ;  and  finally, 
how  deposition  may  be  interrupted,  and  the  seat  of  the  deposit  transferred  to  another, 
and  perhaps  very  distant  locality.     Neither  is  the  phenomenon  peculiar ;  it  is  repeated 
wherever  we  have  lakes  into  which  rivers  flow.    The  lakes  of  Upper  Canada  are  slowly 
filling  up,  like  the  lake  of  Geneva.    Secondly ^  Where  the  river  nowhere  expands  into  a 
lake,  the  finer  or  chief  part  of  the  debris  will  be  carried  to  its  mouth,  and  deposited 
where  the  tide  meets  it  with  sufficient  force  to  cause  a  degree  of  stagnation :  sometimes 
this  is  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  we  have  then  a  bank  or  bar.  At  other  times, 
it  is  considerably  up  the  river,  where  banks  arise,  and  ultimately  divide  the  single  stream 
into  several  minor  branches,  forming  small  islands ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  at  the 
mouth,  where  new  land  gradually  appears  above  the  water-surfiice,  and  the  river  seems 
to  push  the  sea  backwards.  This  latter  is  the  origin  of  deltas,  like  those  of  the  Nile,  the 
Ganges,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Po ;  and  offers  an  explanation  of  the  incontesdble  fact, 
that  many  cities,  which,  at  epochs  well  known  in  history,  had  flourishing  harbours, 
are  now  several  leagues  inland,  and  ruined  in  some  cases  by  their  change  of  situation. 
Venice  herself,  once  the  empress  of  the  sea,  perceives  her  lagoons  shrinking,  and,  in 
memorial  of  the  mutability  of  things,  herself  likely  to  be  left  as  a  decaying  wreck 
upon  the  shore.   Lastfy,  These  two  operations  exhibit  low  grounds,  in  many  parts  of 
the  globe,  in  the  act  of  being  filled  up  by  stratified  deposits,  of  local  peculiarities; 
but  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  by  combining  with  the  effect  of  rivers,  can  produce  re- 
sults, similarly  stratified,  on  a  more  gigantic  scale.    Operations  of  this  kind,  which  are 
not  uncommon,  are  finely  and  adequately  exemplified  on  the  coasts  of  North  America. 
At  this  moment,  all  the  debris  brought  down  by  the  mighty  flood  of  the  Mississippi 
i^  delivered  into  the  gulf  stream  which  sweeps  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  which,  in  its 
subsequent  progress  along  the  coast  of  North  America,  mingles  it  with  the  discharge 
of  the  rivers  east  of  the  Alleghanies ;  so  that  it  must  Lave  been  regularly  distributing 
for  a  long  period  over  some  mighty  space,  not  less  perhaps  than  the  entire  floor  of 
the  North  Atlantic,  a  stratified  formation,  involving  much  of  the  history  of  minerals, 
and  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  life  of  America,  and  certainly  nothing  inferior,  either 
in  extent  or  thickness,  to  any  one  of  those  formations  which  are  thought  to  charac- 
terize a  geological  epoch.    Nor  is  this  a  singular  instance ;  for  something  of  the  same 
phenomenon  must  occur  with  the  rivers  south  of  Cape  St.  Roque ;  and  many  illus- 
trations could  be  found  on  such  of  the  coasts  of  Asia  as  are  swept  by  the  currents 
from  the  Pacific 

Resuming  our  remarks  concerning  the  changes  indaced  upon  the  solid  land  by 
the  levelling  or  abrading  agency  of  rivers  and  seas,  and  reflecting  on  the  existence  m 
an  elevating  cause  (a  power  whose  origin  is  unknown,  but  which  can  force  up  moun- 
tain ridges,  and  raise  continents  to  loftier  levels),  we  may  now  conceive  what  would 
be  presented  to  the  inquirer  long  ages  hence,  should  the  bed  of  the  existing  ocean  bo 
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raised,  and,  in  compensation,  many  existing  continents  submerged.  Over  vast  spaces 
Midi  as  the  ioor  of  the  Atlantic,  regular  strata  would  appear,  having  dear  marks  of 
bdng  originally  horizontal,  whatever  indination  the  firacturing  and  elevating  cause 
might  then  have  given  them,  and  varying  in  composition  and  in  the  relics  they  con* 
tained,  predsely  as  that  old  continent  varied,  of  whose  debris  they  were  formed. 
Elsewhere,  confined  and  local  stratifications  would  be  detected,  partly  marine,  partly 
fluviatile,  having  much  variety  of  character.  In  some  places  there  would  be  found 
marks  of  sudden  wreck,  and  of  convulsion  so  manifest  and  tremendous,  that  although 
springing  only  out  of  partial  erruptions  of  the  sea,  rash  speculation  might  at  first  \n- 
cline  us  to  infer  fi-om  it  some  universal  and  overwhelming  catastrophe,  espedally  as 
many  portions  of  this  system  of  various  stratification  would  be  pierced  by  the  igneous 
rocks,  which  are  products  of  those  submarine  volcanoes  that  often  agitate  our  oceans, 
and  sometimes  upheave  new  islands.  Such  would  be  the  system  of  the  new  con- 
tinents, capable  of  upholding  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  and  of  the  debris  of  such  conti- 
nents,  in  the  long  course  of  ages,  new  stratifications  would  be  again  formed,  which  also 
might  be  upreared  when  their  parent  masses  had  sunk.  In  fact,  we  see  no  conclusion  to 
the  play  of  those  two  simple  cause&which  appear  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the  earth. 

2.  These  probable  annals  of  the  future,  are  the  actual  annals  of  the  past.  The  im- 
mense  range,  and  great  varieties,  of  the  stratified  rocks  upon  which  the  geologist  spe- 
culates, bear  every  mark  of  having  been  deposited  according  to  the  operations  to  whidi 
we  have  referred  —  out  of  the  debris  of  submerged  continents :  and  of  having  been 
raised  fi'om  their  low  and  horizontal  submarine  position,  by  the  action  of  that  power, 
which,  at  difierent  epochs,  upheaved  our  mountain  ranges.  - 

To  study  these  stratified  rocks  in  detail,  is  the  business  of  the  geologist ;  to  note 
their  meaning  and  general  relation  to  existing  changes,  is  suffident  for  the  phjrsical 
geographer.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  of  economical  importance,  and  enter  among 
the  items  of  the  actual  wealth  of  countries ;  on  which  account,  we  subjoin  a  table  <n 
all  the  formations,  taken  firom  the  work  of  Mr.  Lycll. 

The  grand  divisions  of  the  formations  of  all  epochs  are,  it  will  be  observed,  hypo- 
gene(plutonic  and  metamorphic),  volcanic,  aqueous,  and  alluvial.  The  hypogene  or 
nether-formed  rocks,  are  those  chrystalline  masses  referred  to  at  the  close  of  the  first 
section  of  this  chapter;  —  the  plutonic;  and  others,  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
stratified,  but  much  altered  in  texture  by  contact  with  the  great  heat  of  the  plutonic 
rocks,  viz.  the  metamorphic.  The  volcanic  rocks  are  the  produce  of  existing  or  andent 
volcanoes,  i.  e.  of  the  agents  which  produced  the  plutonic  rocks,  acting  not  under 
pressure,  but  sending  forth  its  molten  productions  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
uaueous  formations  are  those  deposited  by  the  sea,  or  at  the  bottom  of  lakes ;  and  the 
alluvial^  those  laid  down  by  rivers.  It  is  among  the  earlier  formations,  classed  accord- 
jng  to  time,  that  those  metallic  veins  are  found,  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  add 
much  to  the  wealth  of  different  countries.  The  carboniferous  or  coal  formation, 
chiefly  originating  from  the  debris  of  the  buried  vegetation  of  old  continents,  and  tht 
great  lime  formations  are  also  important  elements  of  wealth.  More  minute  accounts  of 
the  origin  and  nature  of  these  formations  must  be  sought  for  in  treatises  on  geology. 

TABLE  8HOWINO  THE  RELATIONS  OP  THE  ALLUVIAL.  AQUEOUS,  VOLCANIC, 
AND  HTPOOENE  FORMATIONS  OF  DIFFERENT  AGES. 

Periods,  Formations.  "^  "^ Zi^H^t^' '"^ 

'AUnvial Bedsofezistinff  riven,  &c. 

A#inonna        /  0.  MaHnc  .    .    .  CohU  recft  of  the  Ptciflc. 

Aqueoua  .  •   ^  ^  Freshwater     .  Bed  of  Lake  Superior.  &c. 

Volcanic Etna,  Veauvias. 

iT____^_-      /a.  Plutonic  GmceoM;  foci  of  active  Yolcanoes. 

nypogene  .    ^  ^  Metamorphic  .  Concealed  /  around  the  foci  of  aoUve  volcanoes. 

^yjjj^l^ f  Gravel  covering  the  Newer  Pliocene  ttraU  c£ 

A^..»».,.        fa.  Marine  .    ,    .    Val  di  Noto,  Sicily. 

Aqueous  .      |^  Freshwater      .    Colle,  in  Tuscanv.  ^ 

Volcanic Val  di  Note.  SicOr. ' 

«  i>i..fAni«  f  CofMwafcd;  foci  of  Newer  Pliocene  volcanooa— 

iTir»^«»o     /«-^*"*<>'"°      •    -1    underneath  the  Val  dl  Noto. 
uuypogene  .  |     Metamorohio     /  Concealed  i  near  the  foci  of  Newer  PUocene 

0.  Metamorpiuc  .  ^    volcanoes — underneath  the  Val  di  Noto. 
rAlluvial •    Norfolk? 

A /«„.>»».        Ca.  Bfarine   .    .    *    8uh^>penlne  formations. 

Aqueous  .     j^^  Freshwater .    .    Near  Sienna. 

Volcanic Tuscanv. 

-.«  PintAni/.  /  Cimceafcd;  fod  of  Older  Pliocene  volcanoee  — 

ra,  riutomc      .    .  ^    beneath  Tuscany. 

Hypogene  .  ]^^  Metamorphio  .    Coneeatedj  probably  near  the  same  fool. 
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Some  qf  the  LocaUHet  where  tks  ' 
Formations  occur. 

'AUuvlal MontPerrier.AuTergne—Orleanais. 

jkof^aa^        i  A<  Marine  .    .    .  Bordeaux.    Dax. 

AifiHuua  .      \  4.  Freshwater.  .  Saucats,  near  Bordeaux. 

Voleanie Hungary. 

i  h,  Bietamorphic  .     Concealed ;  probably  around  the  same  foci. 

"AJhiTial Summit  of  North  and  South  Downs? 

Ann^Km.         t  '•  Marine  .    .    .    Paris  and  London  basins. 
Aqueous.     |^.  freshwater     .    Isle  of  Wight  — Aurergne. 
i  Vidcanifi  /  Ronca,  Vioentine ;  oldest  Toleanic  rocks  of  the 

TUHSMuv. -^     Llmagned'Auycrene. 

/  Coneeatedt  fodof  £oceneTolcanoes — beneath 


.Hypogene  .  i   • 
*  b. 
AUuTial. 

Aqueous.   .  1^* 


a.  Plutonic 


\     Vicentine  and  the  Limagne  d*  Aurergne. 
Bietamorphic  .    Concealed ;  probably  near  the  same  fod. 

WQtshire.  North  Downs.  Flamborough  Head. 


Marine  .    . 
,     Freshwater. 
Voloanie Northern  FUnks  of  the  Pyrenees?  NearDax? 

n«nA««n«      i  «•  Plutonic . 
LHypogene  .  iy  Bi«tamorphic. 

AIluTial Portland  **  Dirt-bed"  containing  pebbles. 


it. 


Marine. 

Fre^water    .    Weald  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex. 


Oxford.    Bath.    Jura  chain. 


I  Aqueous 
I  Volcanic. 

"AUotU. 

Volcanic Hebrides? 

TT«n«M>.»w>     Co.  Plutonic     .    .      Ckmceaileif;  beneath  the  Hebrides. 
LHypogene  .  |  j  Metamorphlc 

'•AUuTlal. 
A««uw.«.       /a.  Marine.    .    .     Lyme  Begis.    Whitby.    Abertiiaw. 
Aqueous,    (ft.  fteshwater. 
Volcanic Hebrides? 

Hypogene     ^«-  ^'*^°**^- 

AUuTlaL 

. «  «f..i««  i  Cheshire.  StafTordshire.  Vosjea.  Westphalia. 

Aqueous.     i«"*"°««    •    '\    (Muschelkalk.) 

\h.  Freshwater. 

Volcanic Near  Exeter,  Devon. 

WW /  a.  Plutonic     .    .     Conmaled ;  beneath  Deronshire. 

^yP«K«w  .  (^  Bietamorphic 

fAUuTiaL 

Clifton.    Mendlp.    Edinburgh. 
/  Coal  measures  of  North  of  Engl 
\     Edinburgh. 
VII  /  ForCsnhire.  Edinburgh.  Fife.  Durham.  High 

Volcanic    ........   |     Teesdale. 

(Concealed ;  beneath  Edinburgh,  Northumber- 
land, Durham. 
.  Near  Uie  Plutonic  rocks  of  the  same  period.' 


Ca. 

1.6.  Metamorphlc .     Alps?    Valorsine  fan  Savoy. 


Aqueous  . 


BCarine  .    . 
Freshwater 


England  and  near 
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group. 
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Wenlock,  Shropshire. 


Volcanic Shropshire. 


iT«»«w»«»«.>     i  «•  Plutonic     .     .     Concealed ;  beneath  Shropshire, 
nypogeue  .  -^^  Metamorphlc  .    Near  the  Plutonic  rocks  of  the  same  period. 
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f  Probablv  all  destroyed  by  denudation,  or  cou- 
\     verted  into  hypogene. 

t  Perhaps  a  considerable  part  of  the  granite  now 
\    TiaMe. 

i  Probably  a  Iiu^ge  proportion  of  the  gneiss,  mica- 
<  schist,  and  other  stratified  crystalline  rocks 
i.    now  visible. 


§  3.   The  Constitution  and  Motion  of  the  Atmosphere,     Physical  Climate. 

Meteorological  Phenomena, 

I.  The  atmosphere,  or  that  elastic  fluid  which  surrounds  the  globe,  performs  the 
most  important  functions  in  the  economy  of  nature.  It  is  essential  to  the  life  of  a 
great  portion  of  organic  beings,  spreads  moisture  over  the  land,  receives  and  dissipates 
or  decomposes  the  mephitic  vapours  exhaled  from  the  earth*s  surface,  and  by  its  in* 
cessant  motion  tempers  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  thus  enabling  man  to  support 
himself  in  every  climate  from  the  equator  to  the  vicinity  of  the  pole. 

1.  That  well  known  instrument,  the  barometer ,  enables  us  to  measure  the  weight 

*  By  primary  formations  are  meant  those,  whether  stratified  or  unstratifled,  in  which  no  distinct 
fossils  have  as  yet  been  discovered,  and  wUdi  are  older  than  those  most  ancient  European  rocks,  the 
traoslUon  orgreywack^. 
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of  the  atmosphere,  from  which  we  can  approximately  compute  its  height.  The  whole 
elastic  fluid  around  us  is  nearly  equal  in  weight  to  a  sheet  of  mercury  of  a  depth  of 
thirty  inches,  or  to  a  sheet  of  water  of  thirty-four  feet ;  and  were  its  density  every- 
where  the  same  as  at  the  sur&ce,  it  would  thus  reach  no  higher  than  27,000  feet,  or 
five  miles.  But  its  extreme  elasticity  causes  it  to  expand  as  it  rises,  and  we  must 
therefore  search  for  its  upper  limit  much  farther  off.  A  limit  is  absolutely  fixed  by 
physical  considerations,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  inferior  one.  The  highest  portion  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  is  carried  round  in  twenty-three  hours  and  fifiy-six  minutes,  by 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  would  be  projected  into  space  if  their  centrifugal 
force  at  that  distance  was  not  less  than  their  gravitation  towards  the  centre.  But  the 
centrifugal  force  is  directly  as  the  distance,  while  the  power  of  gravity  diminishes  as 
its  square.  From  which  we  infer,  that  the  balance  or  equilibrium  of  the  two  influ- 
ences will  take  place  at  the  distance  of  6.6  radii  from  the  earth's  centre,  or  at  the 
elevation  of  22,200  miles.  The  distance  of  this  extreme  boundary  surpasses  all  ordi- 
nary conceptions  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  dilatable  fluid  amid  which  we  live,  yet 
it  scarcely  exceeds  the  eleventh  part  of  the  distance  of  the  moon,  which  was  held  by 
the  ancients  to  communicate  with  our  atmosphere.  If  it  really  spreads  out  to  the 
limit  now  assigned,  it  must  at  its  remote  verge  attain  a  degree  of  tenuity  which  would 
utterly  baffle  imagination  to  conceive. 

2.  The  most  general  feature  or  characteristic  of  the  air,  considered  with  r^ard  to 
its  elevation,  is  the  fact,  that  it  everywhere  diminishes  in  heat  as  it  ascends — the  fact 
alluded  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter,  when  speaking  of  the  influence  of  ele- 
vations. This  is  owing  to  the  physical  law,  that  gases,  when  diminished  in  density, 
aoqtiire  an  increased  capacity  for  heat;  so  that,  when  a  body  is  raised  in  the  air,  part 
of  its  heat  must  be  abstracted  by  the  mass  of  rarer  fluid  which  surrounds  it.  Henee 
the  existence  of  great  degrees  of  cold  in  all  climates  as  we  ascend  mountains;  and 
hence  that  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  to  which  we  formerly  alluded,  osculating  the 
earth  at  the  poles,  and  bulging  out  at  the  equator  like  an  eccentric  ellipsoid.  Many 
theories  and  formula;  have  been  proposed  to  express  the  law  of  this  decrease  of  heat; 
we  prefer  that  of  Sir  John  Leslie.     If  B  and  b  denote  the  barometric  pressure  at  the 

lower  and  upper  stations;  then  will  (  -z- — ^  j  X  25  express,   on  the  centigrade 

scale,  the  diminution  of  heat  in  ascent.  Hence,  for  any  given  latitude,  the  precise 
point  of  elevation  may  be  found,  distinguished  by  any  temperature,  for  instance,  the 

point  where  eternal  frost  prevails.     Put  x=:  •:=r-  and  /  =  the  standard  temperature  of 

(1  \ 

-  —  xj  x25  =  <,  orjr2-|-*04/x=l,  which  equation  being  solved, 

gives  the  relative  elasticity  of  the  air  at  the  limit  of  congelation,  whence  the  corre- 
sponding height  is  determined It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  by  aid  of  the  physical  law 

expressing  the  relative  elasticity  or  weight  of  the  air  at  its  different  elevations,  and 
of  this  formula,  methods  have  been  evolved  by  which  the  height  of  stations  are  dis- 
covered by  noting  the  condition  of  the  barometer  or  thermometer. 

3.  The  atmospheric  phenomenon  next  in  order  of  generality,  gives  rise  to  the 
striking  and  varied  action  of  winds.  Winds  arise  from  the  great  expansibility  of  the 
air  by  heat,  combined  with  the  fact,  that  different  parts  of  the  earth  are  very  unequally 
heated.  Suppose  a  small  part  of  the  earth's  surface  to  be  suddenly  and  considerably 
hea.ed  above  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  portions,  it  is  clear,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  column  of  superincumbent  air  will  be  correspondently  heated,  and  thereby 
greatly  expanded.  Could  that  column  maintain  an  independent  existence,  or  were  it 
r/f/zW,  the  expansion  would  merely  increase  its  length ;  but  as  the  air  b  fluid,  the  colunm 
at  the  top  will  manifestly  ^ou7  over  upon  the  neighbouring  masses,  so  that  the  weight  of 
the  air  over  the  heated  part  of  the  earth  would  be  dimhiished.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
a  motion  or  rush  of  air  would  supervene  at  the  earth's  surface  in  such  circumstances^ 
towards  that  heated  column,  from  all  sides  of  it;  for  the  weight  of  neighbouring  co- 
lumns being  greater,  they  would  bear  in,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  lighter  column,  and 
by  a  simultaneous  rush  of  greater  or  less  violence,  supply  the  comparative  void.  Two 
actions  or  motions  are  thus  necessarily  occasioned  by  the  fact  of  the  overheating  of 
any  spot  on  the  earth  :  — first,  a  wind /row  the  heated  spot  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  arising  from  the  flowing  over  of  the  expanded  column ;  and  secondly,  a 
wind  towards  the  heated  spot  near  the  earth's  surface,  or  in  the  lower  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  arising  fi-om  the  superior  weight  of  the  surrounding  aerial  columns.  Every 
variation,  then,  in  terrestrial  temperature  must  tend  to  originate  two  systems  of  winds, 
jof  contrary  and  counterbalancing  directions,  which  retain  the  atmosphere  in  equili- 
brium, and  operate,  by  a  wholesome  circulation,  in  moderating  what  would  otherwise 
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be  extremes  of  temperature.  All  local  windH,  such  as  the  Bize,  Sirocco,  Harmattan, 
Samiel  or  Simoom,  admit  of  explanation  on  the  foregoing  principles ;  but  we  shall  eon- 
line  ourselves  to  a  particular  description  of  a  very  general  local  wind,  the  land  and  sea 
breezes,  A  body  of  ¥^ter  is  much  less  affected  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  sun 
than  a  mass  of  land.  It  has  been  computed,  that  the  change  of  temperature  in  the 
air,  caused  by  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  is  about  thirty  times  less  upon  a  spa- 
cious lake  than  over  the  surrounding  land,  —  the  air  over  the  land  being  mnch  over- 
heated during  the  day,  and  underheated  during  the  night.  During  the  day,  accordingly, 
in  every  latitude,  but  especially  within  the  tropics,  a  refreshing  wind  blows  from  the 
sea,  and  is  succeeded  by  an  opposite  current  from  the  interior  of  the  land  on  the  ap- 
proach of  evening  and  durjng  a  great  part  of  the  night.  The  ordinary  phenomena  of 
these  winds  are  well  described  by  Captain  Dampier :  — 

**  These  sea-breezes  do  commonly  rise  in  the  morning  about  nine  o'clock,  some- 
times sooner,  sometimes  later.  They  first  approach  the  shore  so  gently,  as  if  they 
were  afraid  to  come  near  it;  and  ofttimes  they  make  some  faint  breathings,  and,  as  if 
not  willing  to  offend,  they  make  a  halt,  and  seem  ready  to  retire.  1  have  waited  many 
a  time,  both  ashore  to  receive  the  pleasure,  and  at  sea  to  take  the  benefit  of  it.  It 
comes  in  a  fine,  small,  black  curie  upon  the  water,  when  as  all  the  sea  between  it  and 
the  shore  not  yet  reached  by  it  is  as  smooth  and  even  as  glass  in  comparison.  In 
half  an  hour's  time  after  it  has  reached  the  shore,  it  &ns  pretty  briskly,  and  so  in- 
creaseth  gradually  till  twelve  o'clock ;  then  it  is  commonly  strongest,  and  lasts  so  till 
two  or  three  a  very  brisk  gale.  About  twelve  at  noon  it  also  veers  off  to  sea  two  or 
three  points,  or  more,  in  very  fair  weather.  After  three  o'clock  it  begins  to  die  away 
again,  and  gradually  withdraws  its  force  till  all  is  spent ;  and  about  five  o'clock,  sooner 
or  later,  according  as  the  weather  is,  it  is  lulled  asleep,  and  comes  no  more  till  the 
next  morning.  These  winds  are  as  constantly  expected  as  the  day  in  their  proper  lati- 
tudes, and  seldom  fiiil  but  in  the  wet  season.  On  all  coasts  of  the  main,  whether  in 
the  East  or  West  Indies,  or  Guinea,  they  rise  in  the  morning,  and  withdraw  towards 
the  evening;  yet  capes  and  headlands  have  the  greatest  benefit  of  them,  where  they 
are  highest,  rise  earlier,  and  blow  later.  Land-breezes  are  as  remarkable  as  any  winds 
that  I  have  yet  treated  of:  they  are  quite  contrary  to  the  sea-breezes;  for  those  blow 
right  from  the  shore,  but  the  sea-breeze  right  in  upon  the  shore ;  and  as  the  sea-breezes 
do  blow  in  the  day  and  rest  in  the  night,  so,  on  the  contrary,  these  do  blow  in  the 
night  and  rest  in  the  day,  and  so  they  do  alternately  succeed  each  other.  For  when 
the  sea-breezes  have  performed  their  offices  of  the  day,  by  breathing  on  their  respective 
coasts,  they,  in  the  evening,  do  either  withdraw  from  the  coast,  or  lie  down  to  rest. 
Then  the  land-winds,  whose  office  is  to  breathe  in  the  night,  moved  by  the  same  order 
of  divine  impulse,  do  rouse  out  of  their  private  recesses,  and  gently  fan  the  air  till  the 
next  morning ;  and  then  their  task  ends,  and  they  leave  the  stage.  There  can  be  no 
proper  time  set  when  they  do  begin  in  the  evening,  or  when  they  retire  in  the  ntom- 
ing,  for  they  do  not  keep  to  an  hour;  but  they  commonly  spring  up  betwixt  six  and 
twelve  in  the  evening,  and  last  till  six,  eight,  or  ten  in  the  morning.  They  both  come 
and  ^o  away  again  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  weather,  the  season  of  the  year,  or 
some  accidental  cause  from  the  land ;  for  on  some  coasts  they  do  rise  earlier,  blow 
fresher,  and  remain  later,  than  on  other  coasts,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter.  These  winds 
blow  off  to  sea,  a  greater  or  less  distance,  according  as  the  coast  lies  more  or  less  ex- 
posed to  the  sea- winds;  for  in  some  places  we  find  them  brisk  three  or  four  leagues 
off  shore,  in  other  places  not  so  many  miles,  and  in  some  places  they  scarce  peep  with- 
out the  rocks,  or,  if  they  do  sometimes  in  very  fair  weather  make  a  sally  out  a  mile 
or  two,  they  are  not  lasting,  bat  suddenly  vanish  away,  though  yet  there  are  every 
night  as  firesh  land-winds  ashore  at  those  places  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  In- 
deed, these  winds  are  an  extraordinary  blessing  to  those  that  use  the  sea  in  any  part 
of  the  world  within  the  tropics ;  for  as  the  constant  trade-winds  do  blow,  there  could 
be  no  sailing  in  these  seas ;  but,  by  the  help  of  the  sea  and  land-breezes,  ships  will 
sail  200  or  300  leagues,  as  particularly  from  Jamaica  to  the  Lagune  of  Trist,  in  the 
Bay  of  Campeachy,  and  then  back  again,  all  against  the  trade- wind.  The  seamen 
that  sail  in  sloops  or  other  small  vessels  in  the  West  Indies  do  know  very  well  when 
they  shall  meet  a  brisk  land- wind  by  the  fogs  that  hang  over  the  land  before  night; 
for  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  a  good  land-wind  to  see  a  thick  fog  lie  still  and  quiet,  like 
smoke  over  the  land,  not  stirring  any  way ;  and  we  look  out  for  such  signs  when  we 
are  plying  to  windward.  For  if  we  see  no  fog  over  the  land,  the  land-wind  will  be 
but  &int  and  short  that  night.  These  signs  are  to  be  observed  chiefly  in  fair  weather ; 
for  in  the  wet  season  fogs  do  hang  over  the  land  all  the  day,  and  it  may  be  neither 
land-wind  nor  sea-breeze  stirring.     If  in  the  afternoon,  also,  in  fair  weather,  we  see  a 
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tornado  over  the  land,  it  commonly  sends  us  forth  a  fresh  land-wind.  These  land- 
winds  are  very  cold,  and  though  the  sea-breezes  are  always  much  stronger,  yet  thes6 
are  colder  by  far.  The  sea-breezes,  indeed,  are  very  comfortable  and  refreshing ;  for 
the  hottest  time  in  all  the  day  is  about  nine,  ten,  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in 
the  interval  between  both  breezes ;  for  then  it  is  commonly  calm,  and  then  people 
pant  for  breath,  especially  if  it  is  late  before  the  sea-breeze  comes,  but  afterwards  the 
breeze  allays  the  heat.  However,  in  the  evening  again,  after  the  sea-breeze  b  spent, 
it  is  very  hot  till  the  land-wind  springs  up,  which  is  sometimes  not  till  twelve  o'clodc, 
or  after."* 

It  will  be  manifest  that,  viewing  the  general  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
earth  to  the  sun,  the  operation  we  have  described  and  illustrated  in  the  case  of  land 
and  sea  breezes  must  proceed  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  air  superincumbent  over  the 
torrid  zone  being  heated  to  a  great  degree  above  that  superincumbent  over  the  tem- 
perate and  frigid  zones,  must,  as  before  explained,  overflow  in  the  superior  parts  of  its 
column,  and  in  the  inferior  parts  there  will  be  a  counterbalancing  current  from  the 
poles  towards  the  equator.  If  the  earth  were  at  rest,  we  would  thus  have  two  coun- 
terbalancing and  general  tendencies  of  the  winds,  a  north  wind  at  the  earth's  8ur£eu;e 
in  north  latitudes,  and  a  south  wind  at  the  suriace  in  southern  latitudes,  and  their 
opposites  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  as  the  earth  is  not  at  rest, 
revolving,  as  already  explained,  on  its  axis,  in  somewhat  less  than  twenty-four  solar 
hours,  a  complicacy  of  action  springs  from  the  combination  of  these  two  causes, 
which,  well  considered,  yields  a  solution  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  winds. 
Were  the  atmosphere  in  a  state  of  internal  rest,  it  would  evidently  partake  of  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  earth,  and  continue  internally  unaffected  by  it;  but  if  a  column 
is  propelled  from  the  pole  towards  the  equator,  it  comes  from  places  whose  celerity 
of  rotation  is  small  to  places  where  it  is  greater,  and  consequently  turns  with  less 
celerity  to  the  east  than  those  places  do  with  which  it  comes  in  contact :  it  will  there- 
fore in  such  circumstances  seem  to  flow  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  from  east  to  west. 
The  deviation  of  the  wind  from  its  original  direction  will  obviously  be  the  greater 
the  more  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  point  where  the  motion  first  originated 
differs  from  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  place  at  which  the  wind  is  observed,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  greater  the  difference  of  geographical  latitude  of  the  two  places;  at 
the  equator,  a  current  from  either  pole  will  become  an  east  wind,  having  passed 
through  all  degrees  of  north  and  south-east  through  the  temperate  regions.  **  These 
great  south  and  north  currents,"  says  the  author  of  Physical  Geography,  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  **  which  are  to  be  considered  as  the  primary  winds,  receive 
various  modifications.  The  under  current,  which  proceeds  from  the  polar  regions, 
having  impressed  upon  it  the  slow  rotatory  motion  of  these  regions,  does  not  acquire 
in  its  journey  the  velocity  of  the  parts  it  passes  over.  Instead,  therefore,  of  proceed- 
ing directly  along  the  meridian,  it  is  deflected  to  the  westward.  It  pursues  this  lateral 
course  more  and  more  as  it  approaches  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  impulse  south  and 
north  being  destroyed  when  the  currents  from  the  opposite  hemisphere  meet  at  the 
equator,  the  motion  westward  alone  remains.  This  constitutes  the  well  known  trade 
wind,  which  blows  from  the  east  at  the  equator,  from  the  north-east  at  the  northern 
tropic,  and  the  south-east  at  the  southern.  The  upper  and  counter  current  again,  carry- 
ing with  it  the  rapid  velocity  of  the  equatorial  regions,  does  not  travel  right  along  the 
meridian,  but  deviates  more  and  more  to  the  east  as  it  advances;  and  when  its  progress 
towards  the  pole  is  stopped  by  the  accumulation  of  air  from  the  opposite  meridians,  the 
motion  eastward  alone  remains,  and  it  settles  into  a  west  wind.  Thus  a  constant  east 
wind  should  prevul  at  the  equator,  and  a  constant  west  wind  near  the  poles;  but  the 
latter,  being  primarily  an  upper  current,  may  not  be  invariably  felt  as  a  west  \\ind  at 
the  surface.  It  docs  not  follow,  however,  that  the  upper  and  under  currents  preserve 
their  relative  situation  over  all  the  temperate  zone.  From  the  greater  accumulation 
of  air  in  the  higher  latitudes,  and  from  variations  of  temperature  produced  by  local 
causes,  the  upper  current  will  often  be  bent  down  to  the  surface,  and  the  lower  current 
ascend.  This  interchange  will  take  place  occasionally  at  all  parts  of  the  temperate 
zone.  Hence,  in  high  latitudes,  storms  of  wind,  which  mingle  the  warm  upper  current 
with  the  cold  air  below,  always  produce  an  increase  of  heat.  In  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, then,  when  the  cold  current  from  the  pole  sweeps  the  surface  rapidly,  we  have  a 
north  wind;  it  becomes  a  north-east  wind  when  its  motion  southward  is  retarded;  an 
east  wind  when  it  is  checked,  and  a  south-east  when  it  is  deflected  back,  by  mingling 
with  a  current  from  the  south ;  all  of  which,  except  the  last,  are  generally  found  to  be 

•  Voyages,  Vol.  II.  Part.  lU.  ch.  Iv.  "  Of  Land  and  Sea  breeacs." 
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cold  winds.  When  the  warm  current  from  the  south  descends  and  sweeps  the  surface, 
vre  have  a  south  wind  if  its  motion  north>\'ard  is  rapid ;  a  south-west  when  its  motion 
northward  is  retarded ;  a  west  wind  when  it  is  checked;  and  a  north-west  when  it  meets 
and  mingles  with  a  current  from  the  north.  All  these,  except  the  last,  are  generally 
warm  winds,  as  experience  proves.  The  line  of  division  between  the  upper  and  lower 
currents  should  be  where  the  mercury  stands  at  15  inches,  which  is  at  the  height  of 
3^  miles.  This  theory,  upon  the  whole,  agrees  tolerably  well  with  the  facts.  But 
the  variable  sur&ce  and  temperature  of  the  land  greatly  affect  the  course  and  velocity 
of  the  winds.  In  the  torrid  ssone,  within  the  parallel  of  25"  or  dO*>,  on  each  side  of  the 
equator,  the  trade  winds  blow  constantly  from  the  east.  From  the  superior  warmth 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  line  that  separates  the  opposite  trade  winds  is  not  the 
equator,  but  the  second  or  third  parallel  north.  To  a  certain  extent,  also,  they  follow 
the  coiu^e  of  the  sun,  reaching  a  little  further  into  the  south  hemisphere,  and  con- 
tracting their  limits  in  the  north  when  the  sun  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  equator,  and 
making  a  reverse  change  when  he  declines  to  the  north.  In  a  zone  of  variable  breadth' 
in  the  middle  of  this  tract, 'calms  and  rains  prevail,  caused,  probably,  by  the  mingling 
tnd  ascending  of  the  opposite  aerial  currents.  High  lands  change  or  interrupt  the 
course  of  the  trade  winds.  Thus,  under  the  lee  of  the  African  shore,  calms  and  vari- 
able winds  prevail  near  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  while  an  eddy  or  counter  current  of  air 
from  the  south-west  is  generated  under  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The  lofty  barrier  of  the 
Andes  shelters  the  sea  on  the  Peruvian  shores  from  the  trade  winds,  which  are  not 
felt  till  a  ship  has  sailed  60  leagues  to  the  westward  ;  but  the  intervening  space  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  wind  from  the  south.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  the  trade  wind  is  curiously 
modified  by  the  lands  which  surround  it  on  the  north,  east,  and  west.  The  southern 
trade  wind  blows  regularly  from  the  east  and  south-east,  from  10<^  of  south  latitude  to 
the  tropic,  but  in  the  space  from  10**  south  latitude  to  the  equator,  north-west  winds 
blow  during  our  winter,  (from  October  to  April,)  and  south-west  in  the  other  six 
months ;  while,  in  the  whole  space  north  of  the  equator,  south-west  winds  blow  during 
summer,  and  north-east  during  winter. 

"  The  region  of  constant  winds  is  confined  within  the  30th  parallel  on  each  side  of  the 
equator.  On  the  outer  side  of  these  limits,  calms  prevail  pretty  generally  over  a  nar- 
row space,  beyond  which  the  region  of  variable  winds  extends  to  the  pole.  In  the 
open  sea,  where  the  true  direction  of  the  winds  is  best  known,  navigators  have  re- 
peatedly observed  that  throughout  this  region  the  prevailing  wind  is  from  the  west. 
Mr.  Forster  observes,  that  beyond  the  tropics,  the  west  winds  are  the  most  universal. 
That  east  winds  have  an  ascendancy  within  the  Antarctic  circle,  as  he  thinks,  may 
be  questioned;  few  observations  having  been  noade  there,  and  those  few  not  to  be 
depended  on,  in  consequence  of  the  local  influence  of  the  ice.  According  to  the  author 
of  Lord  Anson*s  voyage,  **  A  westerly  wind  almost  perpetually  prevails  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,"  ^he  speaks  of  latitude  60",)  and  a  similar  \vind  in  the 
northern  parts  carried  the  Spanish  galeons  from  Japan  to  California,  along  the  parallel 
of  35*  or  40^.  West  winds  prevail  in  Kamchatka;  they  blow  three-fourths  of  the 
year  in  Hudson's  Bay ;  the  west  and  north-west  winds  predominate  greatly  at  Melville 
laLuid ;  and  it  is  a  familiar  fact  among  mariners,  that,  by  means  of  these  winds,  the 
voyage  eastward  across  the  North  Atlantic  is  generally  accomplished  in  about  half  the 
time  of  the  voyage  west\vard.  On  the  west  coast  of  Europe,  too,  the  west  and  south- 
west winds  are  the  most  general.  It  is  remarked,  also,  that  in  our  climate,  south  and 
south-east  winds  are  the  most  rare;  that  winds  between  north  and  east  are  almost  in- 
variably cold ;  those  between  south  and  west  warm ;  and  those  between  north  and 
west  of  a  mixed  character.  So  far  the  facts  correspond  generally  with  the  theory, 
though  many  anomalous  circumstances  may  be  found. 

'*  The  change  of  the  seasons  which  affects  the  local  temperature  so  much,  necessarily 
influences  the  atmospheric  currents.  Accordingly,  the  most  violent  tempests  are  about 
the  equinoxes,  and  in  every  country  there  are  prevailing  winds  peculiar  to  certain  sea- 
sons. It  may  be  suspected,  that  most  of  the  winds  observed  on  land  or  in  confined 
seas  are  merely  local  eddies,  or  reflex  currents,  produced  by  the  irregularities  ot  the 
surface.  Thus,  while  the  south-west  wind  prevails  almost  one-half  of  the  year  at 
Dover,  London,  and  in  the  west  of  England  generally,  it  is  scarcely  felt  at  Liverpool, 
which  lies  in  the  gorge  of  a  valley,  where  the  western  chain  of  hills  is  interrupted ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  south-east,  so  uncommon  in  the  rest  of  England,  is  the 
predominating  wind  here.  In  the  long  basin  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  wind  blows  in  no 
direction  but  right  up  or  down.  In  Lancaster  Sound,  Captain  Parry  found  the  wind 
to  blow  always  either  cast  or  west.  For  ten  months  of  the  year,  a  wind  (which  is 
(>fobably  a  smaller  branch  of  the  north  trade  wind)  blows  constantly  up  the  valleys  of 
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the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  preserving  a  breadth  in  the  latter  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles. 
In  the  list  of  Vents  Dominans  for  the  interior  of  Europe,  collected  by  Cotte,  nothing 
like  a  system  can  be  discovered  —  nothing  but  local  currents  running  in  every  possible 
direction,  according  to  the  position  of  mountains  and  valleys.  Windt,  indeed,  even 
when  strong,  are  often  confined  to  a  space  surprisingly  small.  In  the  temperate,  but 
still  more  in  the  frigid  zone,  two  or  three  winds  are  often  seen  blowing  from,  or  to, 
di/ferent  points  within  a  few  leagues;  nay,  of  two  ships  within  sight  of  one  another, 
one  is  sometimes  becalmed,  while  the  other  is  seen  struggling  with  a  storm.  In  the 
northern  seas,  even  strong  gales,  when  they  have  carried  a  ship  into  frozen  ^vater,  in- 
variably desert  her,  or  give  place  to  a  wind  which  blows  from  the  ice.  The  effect 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  comparative  coldness  of  the  ice,  and  warmth  of  the  water, 
generating  a  local  descending  current  over  the  one,  and  an  ascending  current  over  the 
other." 

4.  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  atmosphere  only  as  a  permanently  elastic  body; 
but  it  contains,  besides,  a  mass  of  vapour^  or  rather  a  vaporous  atmosphere,  whidi, 
supplied  by  evaporation,  regulated  by  its  o\vn  laws,  and  affected  by  colds  and  heats  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  mingles  with  the  elastic  atmosphere,  and  produces  clouds  and  rain. 
The  phenomena  originating  in  the  intermingling  of  these  two  atmospheres  are  most 
various  and  complex.  We  caimot  allude  in  this  work  to  more  than  a  very  few  of  the 
more  prominent.  Owing  to  a  want  of  correspondence  between  the  elasticities  of  the 
successive  beds  of  vapour,  and  the  heat  of  the  corresponding  beds  of  the  dry  air,  each 
portion  of  air  in  rising  vertically  grows  gradually  damper;  and  after  having  reached 
a  certain  altitude,  again  becomes  drier.  The  intermediate  region,  or  the  region  of  ex- 
treme humidity,  which  is  the  region  of  cloudt,  varies  with  the  seasons  and  drcuni- 
stances,  but  we  shall  not  much  err  if  we  estimate  its  average  position  at  the  height 
of  two  miles  at  the  pole,  and  four  miles  and  a  half  under  the  equator.  The  general 
theory  of  rain  is  remarkably  simple.  As  the  air,  on  growing  warmer,  becomes  drier, 
or  capable  of  containing  more  moisture,  so  it  is  disposed,  on  cooling,  to  part  with  its 
moisture  in  the  form  of  rain.  The  quantity  of  moisture  which  air  can  hold  increasing 
in  a  much  faster  ratio  than  its  temperature,  it  is  plain  that  the  intermingling  of  two 
saturated  portions  of  different  temperatures  must  cause  the  resulting  mass  to  release 
portions  of  its  vapour,  and  constitute  rain.  The  occurrence  and  quantity  of  rain  at 
any  place  are  dependent,  partly  on  the  currents  in  the  whole  atmosphere,  and  partly 
on  the  changes  of  local  temperature.  Referring  the  student  of  this  part  of  meteoro- 
logy to  Mr  Daniell's  Essays,  we  may  state  generally,  that  rain  will  be  more  copious  at 
the  equator  than  at  the  poles  —  at  the  sea-coast  than  in  the  interior  —  and  in  moun- 
tains and  high  grounds  than  in  plains.  Winds,  too,  exert  a  certain  influence,  which  at 
any  particular  place  depends  on  their  temperature,  and  on  their  having  traversed  a  dry 
or  a  humid  surface.  Where  so  many  causes  interfere,  whose  effects  are  scarcely  cap- 
able of  estimation,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  depth  of  rain  proper  to  each 
parallel,  even  were  our  observations  more  numerous  and  accurate  than  they  are.  The 
following  is  the  estimate  by  Humboldt,  to  whose  authority  we  defer  in  every  question 
of  this  kind :  — 
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Since  the  supply  of  humidity  is  greatest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  the  rains  must 
be  generally  more  abundant  there  than  in  the  interior.  On  the  other  hand,  currents 
of  air  fraught  with  vapour  move  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  atmosphere  is  far  from 
needing  an  entirely  new  suppiy  from  the  ocean  after  each  precipitation,  because  three* 
fourths  probably  of  the  raiu  that  falls  soon  rises  again  into  the  air,  and  continues  thus 
to  circulate  between  the  clouds  and  the  earth.  These  circumstances  lead  us  to  con- 
clude, that  the  difference  in  the  annual  depth  of  rain,  between  inland  places  and  those 
on  the  coast,  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  imagined.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  a  small 
increase  of  elevation  compensates  for  a  great  distance  from  the  sea. 

The  elevation  of  the  land  has  a  much  more  ni  irked  effect  on  the  quantity  of  rain 
than  its  distance  from  the  sea.  Mountains  precipitate  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere, 
not  so  much  by  attracting  it  to  their  summits,  as  in  consequense  of  their  rocky  or 
grassy  sides,  when  acted  upon  by  the  sun,  heating  large  masses  of  air  in  the  cold  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere.  These  warm  masses  ot  air,  which  ab^^tract  moisture  from 
the  aerial  columns  around  them,  stream  upwards,  and  mingle  with  the  cold  strata 
above,  or  come  into  contact  with  cold  currents  moving  laterally,  or  suffer  sudden  and 
partial  changes  of  temperature  from  the  vicissitudes  of  night  and  day,  and  thus  inces- 
santly generate  the  circumstances  which  cause  precipitation.    It  b  evident  that  snow- 
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cUd  mountauiff,  from  the  constancy  of  their  temperature,  will  8er?e  much  less  perfectly 
than  those  whose  sides  are  hare,  as  nuclei  for  precipitating  the  atmospheric  humidity ; 
and  that,  in  temperate  climes,  the  rains  will  he  more  abundant  on  all  mountains  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter.  But  though  more  rain  falls  in  mountainous  than  in  level  coun- 
tries, the  depth  is  in  all  cases  greater  at  the  bottom  of  a  mountain  than  at  the  top,  and 
close  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  than  at  any  distance  above  it. 

In  the  torrid  zone,  a  small  thick  rain  falls  every  day  on  that  side  of  the  equator  on 
which  the  sun  is,  but  generally  intermits  during  the  night.  When  it  ceases  in  the  one 
heousphere,  it  commences  in  the  other,  and  is  nearly  perpetual  in  a  zone  of  two  or 
three  degrees  in  breadth,  which  separates  the  two  systems.  When  the  rains  begin, 
the  heat  increases,  and  the  trade  wind  subsides.  Yet,  even  in  the  torrid  zone,  there 
are  tracts  where  rain  seldom  or  never  fiiUs,  such  as  the  Sahara  of  Africa,  the  low  coasts 
of  Caraccas,  and  the  desert  shore  of  Peru,  between  \5*^  and  d(h>  of  south  latitude.  In 
many  parts  there  are  two  wet  and  two  dry  seasons  in  the  year ;  and  in  some  regions, 
from  the  effect  of  mountain  ranges  and  peculiar  winds,  places  under  the  same  parallel 
have  their  wet  and  dry  seasons  at  opposite  periods.  Though  the  annual  depth  of 
rain  i«  greatest  within  the  tropics,  the  number  of  rainy  days  follows  an  inverse  order, 
and  diminishes  as  we  advance  from  high  latitudes  to  the  torrid  zone.  More  rain  falls 
in  summer  than  in  winter  in  all  latitudes ;  but  in  the  temperate  zones  the  rains  of 
winter  are  more  frequent  than  those  of  summer,  though  less  in  quantity. 

Mr.  Dalton  reckons  the  annual  deposit  of  water  in  England  to  be  31  inches  of  rain, 
and  five  of  dew.  His  estimate  is  perhaps  rather  high.  The  distribution  of  the  rain 
through  the  different  seasons  is  so  much  affected  by  local  circumstances,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  mean  result.  In  general,  the  fidl  seems  to  be  least  in  spring, 
and  greatest  in  autumn,  and  less  in  the  six  winter  months  than  in  the  summer.  The 
following  table  affords  an  interesting  view  of  the  connection  between  the  phenomena 
of  wind  and  rain  in  this  country.  It  gives,  for  one  year  (1775)  the  number  of  days 
each  wind  prevailed  at  London ;  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  during  the  prevalence 
of  that  wind ;  and  the  humidity  of  the  winds,  or  the  relative  quantity  of  moisture 
which  each  would  deposit  in  the  same  space  of  time. 


Winds. 

Boyi. 

Rain. 

Humidity. 

Hinds. 

Days. 

Rain. 

Humidity. 

N. 

8. 
B. 
W. 

11 
18* 

0.327 
0.S51 
0.168 
1.907 

11 

9 

13 

82 

N.  W. 
8.  E. 
N.  E. 
8.  W. 

148 

2.391 

0.944 

2.148 

18.975 

48 

32 

23 

100 

The  whole  quantity  of  rain  for  that  year  was  27.11  inches;  of  which  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  two-thirds  fell  with  the  south-west  wind.  The  prevailing  winds  arc  the 
south-west  and  the  north-east,  the  primary  winds  of  our  hemisphere.  The  least  fre- 
quent are  the  east  and  the  west.  The  south  and  the  north  winds  are  the  driest,  and 
the  south-west  and  the  west  the  most  humid,  as  might  be  expected. 

The  formation  of  snow  and  hail  is  owing  to  the  cold  of  the  upper  atmosphere.  The 
formation  of  dews  proceeds  from  the  cooling  of  the  earth's  surface  by  radiation,  which 
causes  the  deposition  and  frequent  freezing  of  moisture.  The  colds  of  India,  Persia, 
and  other  countries  of  clear  skies,  spring  also  from  radiation.  See,  on  this  subject, 
Leslie's  various  Essays,  and  also  the  Treatise  on  Dew  by  Dr.  Wells. 

II.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  subject  of  Climate,  which,  although  dependent  also 
on  other  causes,  is  so  dependent  on  the  atmospherical  actions  above  explained,  that  it 
cannot  be  properly  treated  under  any  other  section  of  physical  geography. 

ITie  first  and  chief  cause  of  the  more  general  differences  of  climate  is  astronomical, 
viz.  the  position  of  the  different  zones  of  the  earth  in  regard  of  the  sun's  place.  So 
(ar  as  this  is  concerned,  however,  we  obtain  only  a  few  very  vague  determinations  for 
the  distribution  of  sea  and  land.  The  elevation,  &c.  of  countries  frequently  compen- 
sate for  unfortunate  astronomical  position.  It  would  require  many  tables  to  present 
all  the  effect!  of  this  astronomical  position,  with  reference  to  the  relative  light  and 
heat  it  infers  at  different  seasons  of  the  year ;  nor  are  these  necessary  here.  One 
feature,  however,  of  climate  arising  from  the  position  of  places  upon  the  globe  ought 
to  be  Ubulated,  viz.  the  duration  of  the  longest  day  in  different  latitudes,  as  greatly 
influencing  vegetation.  The  following  table  exhibits  this.  It  will  be  noticed,  that 
beyond  latitude  66®  82',  the  day  can  no  longer  be  reckoned  by  hours,  and  that  beyond 
latitude  67®  23^  it  is  reckoned  by  months :  — 
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TABLE  OF  CLLMATE8. 


[tllTEOn. 


CUmatn 

qfHalf 

an  Hour. 

Lengai  Day. 

jMtitude. 

Extent  <^ 
Climates. 

Oimntes 

qf  Hat/ 

an  Hour. 

Longest  Day. 

Latitude. 

Eetemt^f 
CUasates. 

Their 

Num/ier. 

0 

1 

2 

Hours.  Min. 
12         0 

12  30 

13  0 

Deg. 
0 

8 
16 

Min. 

0 

31 

43 

Deg.  Min. 
0         0 
8       34 

8         9 

7        27 
6        46 
5        42 

Their 

Number, 

12 

13 

14 

Hours.  Min. 
18         0 

18  30 

19  0 

^Oeg. 
58 
59 
61 

Mm. 

57 
16 

Deg.  Min. 
1        49 
I        32 
1        19 

3 

4 
5 

13  33 

14  0 
14        30 

21 
30 
36 

10 
46 

28 

15 
16 
17 

19  30 

20  0 
29        30 

62 
63 
64 

24 

20 

8 

1          8 
0        56 
0        48 

6 
7 
8 

15          0 

15  30 

16  0 

41 
4^ 

48 

21 
29 

4        53    1         18 
4          8              19 
3        30    R        20 

21          0 

21  30 

22  0 

64 
65 

48 
20 
46 

0       40 
0        32 
0        26 

9 
10 
11 

16  30 

17  0 
17        30 

51 
54 
56 

57 
24 
38 

2        58    1        21 

2        31     0        22 

2          8    1        23 

1        24 

22  30 

23  0 

23  30 

24  0 

66 
66 
66 
66 

6 
20 
28 
32 

0        20 
0        14 
0          8 
0          4 

Estent^f 
Cttmates. 

aimateqf 
Months. 

Their 
Swn'jer. 

1 
2 
3 

Longest  Day- 

Latitude. 

Ejctent  qf 
Ctimates. 

CUmnte<tf 
Months. 

Longest  Day. 

Latitude. 

Months. 
1 
2 
3 

67 
69 
73 

Min. 
23 
10 
39 

Deg.  Mm. 
0       51 

2  27 

3  49 

i     Their 
\Sumber. 

1        4 

1  s 

Months. 

4 
5 
6 

Deg. 
78 
84 
90 

Min. 
31 
5 
0 

Deg.  Mtn. 

4  5i 

5  34 
A        55 

N.  B — We  do  not  in  these  Tables  take  any  notice  of  the  effects  of  the  refraction,  which  increases 
the  duration  of  the  da^,  particularly  towards  the  poles.  Under  the  pole  itself  the  refiractioa  alone, 
independent  of  the  twiUght,  increases  the  day,  which  is  six  months  long,  67  hours. 

The  Physical  Climate  of  a  country  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  latter  from  the 
equator  and  its  level  above  the  sea ;  and,  in  a  smaller  degree,  on  the  nature  of  the 
surface,  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  humidity,  the  proximity  or  remoteness  of  the  sea, 
of  lakes,  of  mountains,  of  arid  or  frozen  plains,  and  perhaps  also  it  is  affected  by  what 
has  been  termed  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth. 

.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at  the  equator,  which  is  pretty  uniform  under 
every  meridian,  is  estimated,  by  Humboldt,  at  8P.5  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  The  de- 
crease of  heat,  as  we  recede  from  the  equator,  on  either  side,  follows  different  laws  in 
the  two  hemispheres,  and  in  the  same  hemisphere  under  different  meridians.  On  the 
west  coast  of  Europe,  about  the  meridians  of  London  and  Paris,  the  cold  increases 
much  more  slowly  as  we  proceed  northward  from  the  equator,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  In  North  America,  at  the  meridian  of  80^  or  90^  west  from  Lon- 
don, and  in  Asia  at  the  same  distance  east,  the  increase  of  cold  is  much  more  rapid  as 
we  approach  the  pole.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  cold  is  generally  greatest  on 
the  east  side  of  both  the  old  and  new  continents,  and  least  on  the  west,  Humboldt 
has  generalised  this  fact,  and  inferred,  that  all  continents  and  large  islands  are  warmer 
on  the  west  side  than  the  east.  The  following  table,  extracted  from  Humboldt's 
essay,  exhibits  the  different  gradations  of  the  mean  annual  temperatnre  in  Western 
Europe  and  North  America,  continuing  the  scale  to  the  equator :  — 


Latitude. 

Oid  World. 

New  World. 

Differet 

0 

8P.5 

81*^.5 

0 

20 

77  .9 

77  .9 

0 

30 

70  .7 

67  .1 

3.6 

40 

63  .5 

54  .5 

9. 

50 

50  .9 

38  .3 

12.6 

60 

41  .0 

25  .0 

16. 

70 

33  .0 

0  .0 

33 

We  have  few  observations  for  the  east  coast  of  Asia ;  but  the  following  shows  that 
the  climate  of  this  region  approaches  to  that  of  Eastern  America  rather  than  Western 
Europe :  — 

Ettrope.  Asia.  America. 


Naples, 


Thus  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  North  America  is  9°  lower  than  that  of 
Western  Europe  at  the  latitude  of  40°,  1 6^  lower  at  latitude  60°,  and  33°  lower  at  lati- 
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tode  70^;  mnmilar  distance  obtains  between  tbe  climates  of  Western  Europe  and 
Eastern  Asia.  By  comparing  places  mider  the  same  parallel,  we  find  that  this  chan^ 
is  not  sudden,  but  progressive.  Petersburgh,  on  the  same  parallel  with  Upsal,  is  8^ 
colder,  and  Moscow  is  5°  colder  than  Copenhagen.  The  annual  temperature  of  West 
Greenland  in  latitude  70°,  which  is  17"*  or  18°,  according  to  Sir  C.  Gieseke,  is  very 
nearly  the  mean  between  that  of  the  North  Cape  and  Melville  Island,  as  its  interme- 
diate situation  would  lead  us  to  expect.  These  differences  are  rendered  more  sensible 
when  we  connect  the  places  having  the  same  annual  temperature  by  lines,  which 
Humboldt  has  named  isothermal  lines.  Thus  the  isothermal  line  of  59°  (Fahrenheit) 
ptsses  along  the  latitude  of  43°  in  Europe,  but  descends  to  latitude  36°  in  America. 
The  isothermal  line  of  41°  passes  from  the  latitude  of  60°  in  Europe,  to  that  of  48° 
in  America,  showing  that  the  same  annual  temperature  which  is  found  at  the  60th 
parallel  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  only  found  At  12°  further  south  on  its 
western  shores.  The  western  coast  of  North  America  again  is  warmer  than  the  east ; 
and  hence  if  we  were  to  trace  the  isothermal  lines  round  the  northern  hemisphere, 
they  would  all  have  concave  summits  at  the  east  sides  of  Asia  and  America,  and  convex 
summits  at  the  west  rides  of  America  and  Europe. 

The  difference  of  mean  temperature  between  summer  and  winter  (reckoning  each 
to  conast  of  three  months)  is  nothing  at  the  equator,  and  constantly  increases  as  we 
approach  the  pole,  as  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


■MEAN  TCMFCRATURK- 


Latitude. 

Of  Winter. 

Qf  Summer. 

Dtffennee^ 

870 

47J 
GO 

610.5 
34  .0 
25  .0 

80O.2 
70  .5 
80.2 

180.7 
26  .5 
35  .2 

Algiers, 

BudA, 

UpMl, 

The  extreme  dilRn^nce  of  the  seasons  is  smaller  under  the  warm  meridians  of 
Western  Europe  than  anywhere  else,  and  seems  to  be  greatest  where  the  mean  an- 
nual temperature  b  lowest, — near  the  east  coast  of  Asia  and  America:  — 


Latitude. 

Winter. 

OtflflflMVa 

Differetkce. 

Copcnhsgen, 

) 

Si" 

30O.7 
10  .8 

620.6 
«7.1 

Sio.9 
66  .3 

RODMk 

PeUn, 
NewToik, 

} 

42 
40 
4] 

45  .8 
26  .4 
29  .8 

75  .2 
82  .6 
79.2 

29.4 
56  .2 
49  .4 

• 

Mmn  Annuat 
Tempercawe. 

Wint^. 

Summer. 

Di/erenoe. 

St.  Mslo, 
N«w  Toric, 

64° 
54 

ATPJA 
29  .8 

66O.0 
79.2 

280.7 
49.4 

If  we  draw  a  line  on  tbe  map  in  a  north-east  direction  from  Bourdeaux  to  Warsaw, 
and  continue  it  till  it  strike  the  Wolga  in  latitude  55°,  all  the  places  situated  under 
this  line,  at  the  same  elevation,  will  have  nearly  the  same  summer  temperature  of  69'' 
or  70°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  The  lines  of  equal  winter  temperature  decline  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  and  deviate  much  fitrther  from  the  plane  of  the  parallels.  Thus  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  Edinburgh  to  Milan,  almost  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  equal  summer  temperatures,  would  pass  over  places,  all  of  which,  if  equally 
elevated,  would  have  nearly  the  same  winter  temperature  of  37°  or  38°.  The  other 
lines  of  equal  summer  and  winter  temperatures  have  a  direction  corresponding  to 
these,  but  not  exactly  parallel. 

On  comparing  the  climate  of  the  two  hemispheres,  we  find  that  the  southern  is  rather 
colder  than  the  northern,  but  is  more  remarkably  distinguished  by  the  greater  equality 
of  its  seasons.  This  last  effect  may  obviously  be  referred  to  the  influence  of  a  greater 
surfiu;e  of  sea  upon  a  smaller  extent  of  land.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  also,  the 
temperature  seems  more  uniform  under  different  meridians.  At  Port  Jackson,  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  Cape,  all  nearly  under  one  parallel,  the  annual  mean  temperature  is 
almost  exactly  the  same. 

The  second  general  cause  that  affects  the  temperature  of  places  is  their  elevation, 
above  the  level  of  the  eea.  The  formula  in  page  74  explains  the  law  of  this  decrease 
of  temperature  according  to  elevation,  and  shows,  in  near  consistency  with  fact,  that 
as  we  ascend,  the  rate  is  not  the  same  at  different  latitudes,  nor  uniform  at  the  same 
place  for  equal  successive  altitudes. 

At  the  equator,  for  instance,  the  thermometer  is  found  to  sink  10°  in  the  first  thou- 
sand yards  of  ascent,  or  1°  for  310  feet.     In  the  next  thousand  yards  it  sinks  no  more 
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dun  6°,  or  1°  for  524  feet  In  the  third  and  Fbarlli  itigei,  there  iiBTemaAiMc  km- 
lention.  In  the  whole  column  of  ur  to  the  limit  of  perpetnml  anov,  at  15,963  feet 
of  elevation,  the  deereaie  ia  1°  for  341  feet.  In  the  temperate  aone  the  atmoapliBie 
cold  increaaei  more  rapidly.  Obiemtion*  made  in  the  free  regiona  of  the  air,  maf  gift 
different  retulta  from  thoie  which  were  made  on  the  aides  or  nnDmita  of  mouDtnaa. 
But  generall;  in  the  temperate  lone,  of  two  adjacent  placea,  ff  llie  one  b  1000  j-ardt 
higher  than  the  other,  it  will  have  a  climate  12P  colder.  For  mailer  hngbta  tha 
decreaie  i<  proportionaL  In  the  upper  regioni  of  the  atmoapbere,  the  difierenca  be- 
tween the  heat  of  night  and  day,  lummer  and  winter,  ia  imaller  than  at  the  aorbce  ol 
the  earth.  This  law  of  deereaae  explains  the  extreme  cold  felt  in  the  elerated  plaiaa 
of  Siberia,  and  the  mild  temperature  enjoyed  in  the  torrid  aone,  oo  the  table  land  aJ 
Mexico,  the  plateau  of  Pastos,  and  other  lugh  lands. 

The  subjoined  table,  nlculated  from  the  formula  already  referred  to,  giret  the 
height  of  the  line  of  congelation  at  diflerent  latitudes :  — 


^~ 

lf«n  Tmptratiarat 

a^ki^ 

HagU^ 

LaH- 

rA>  LnH^fO^  Sra. 

CatHifam- 

«.t™j  «■"»*". 

Om^^a^. 

g^tf«.. 

Omtlgrait. 

PoAmJMf. 

c^^. 

Htlmiktf 

XfiM 

.°S3 

S.«» 

Tiaa 

vim 

1SI» 

.S« 

GMGS 

IM«T 

GKS 

H^M 

mx 

si.e 

E3)4 

Bl.B 

11.49 

con 

91 

MM 

H9M 

11 

AM* 

m!» 

IWU 

M 

S0D 

w.s 

U 

49J 

MM 

u 

*3M 

wi. 

M 

4«!s 

4ni 

MEJ 

s6 

»!» 

»A 

«.*» 

T.iS 

U.0 

tais 

XI M 

Ml 

KM 

h:^ 

SJS 

Dfis 

.  t.ss 

^3» 

et 

1930 

ITU 

tiso 

U.G 

99.9S 

T7-a 

t.is 

40.0 

1319 

H.M 

J6.S 

m 

m 

1S.1 

IM* 

M 

».M 
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M.I 

U 

M 

ti'.a 

T*.i 

lUM 

1.01 

13.M 

1i.6 

IN 

ao 
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;i.i 

"*** 

'« 

i?o 

as* 

«ST 

II  .ai 

70.> 

IIIM 

i.a 

OT.M 

es.5 

30.  to 

\M 

n.a 

X 

1   S8 

1003S 

n.i 

«9.3 

33.1 

n 

H.4 

»6 

39 

»63 

W 

1  ,01 

s.:« 

m 

u 

w^a 

"a 

!oa 

at!) 

isifil 

ssi 

in.nl 

" 

U,M 
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The  temperature  of  countrie*  is  also  affected  by  tbe  proxiwuti/  of  tit  tea,  and  the 
■oAire  e/*  ihi  adjacent  land.  The  extremes  of  temperatuie  are  olwaye  comparatively 
little  felt  in  small  islands,  remote  from  continents.  In  the  United  Stales,  intense  coU 
il  experienced  as  often  ai  tbe  wind  blows  from  the  froxen  plain*  round  Hudson's  Bay. 
From  high  mountuns,  gusts  of  cold  wind,  called  imour  iriada  by  mariners,  rush  down 
and  cool  tbe  circumjsrant  plains.  At  Cakboiio,  in  Veneiuela,  the  temperature, 
which  vns  from  87°  to  90^  in  March,  rose  to  104"  or  105°,  whenever  the  wind  blew 
from  the  parched  and  dusty  «ur&ce  of  the  Lknoa,  or  great  plains.     The  heat  accoinu- 
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ktcs  to  an  astonishing  degree,  when  the  wind  pasies  over  extensive  deserts  of  fine 
tod  almost  impalpable  sand,  which  rises  in  the  air,  and  hangs  over  the  surfiice  like  a 
fog,  or  mounts  in  whirling  columns  to  a  great  height,  mixing  its  burning  particles  with 
the  mass  of  tJie  atmosphere,  and  communicating  to  it  an  intolerable  heat.  In  Europe, 
where  the  proximity  of  the  sea  cools  every  part  of  the  surface  by  the  agency  of  the 
winds,  the  accumulation  of  heat  never  proceeds  so  fiir  as  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Even  in 
low  plains,  sheltered  on  the  north,  the  temperature  scarcely  ever  exceeds  100°:  but 
It  Bagdad  and  at  Bushire,  where  the  south  wind  arrives  heated  by  the  burning  sands 
sf  Arabia,  the  thermometer  sometimes  stands  at  120^,  or  125°;  and  on  the  west 
coast  of  AfHca,  where  rimilar  causes  operate,  it  is  said  to  rise  to  130°.  Perhaps  the 
hottest  summer  climate  in  the  world  is  to  be  found  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Sahara 
of  Africa,  under  the  northern  tropic,  where  the  winds  blow  over  a  zone  of  sandy  plains 
4000  miles  in  breadth,  unbroken  by  any  considerable  mountains,  or  by  any  surface  of 
water  except  the  narrow  inlet  of  the  Red  Sea.  At  the  sametime,  it  is  possible  that  a 
much  narrower  surfiux  than  this  may  suffice  to  communicate  the  maximum  effect  of  the 
solar  heat  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  actual  heat  generated  may  depend  more  upon 
the  nature  of  the  surftce  and  its  low  elevation,  than  upon  its  extent. 

It  appears  that  within  the  tropics  seas  have  very  little  effect  in  tempering  the  ac- 
cumulating heat  of  the  land,  when  situated  to  the  westward  of  a  continent,  but  a  great 
effect  when  situated  to  the  eastward.  In  the  steppes  of  Caraccas,  which  are  open  to 
the  Ma  on  the  east,  the  heat  rarely  exceeds  99°,  but  even  in  the  wooded  regions  of 
Senegambia  and  Guinea,  much  nearer  the  coast,  it  rises  to  130°.  In  the  temperate 
zones,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  dear  that  the  sea  exerts  its  influence  in  a  direction  pre* 
dsely  contrary.  When  the  land  lies  to  the  eastward,  the  sea  mitigates  the  extremes 
of  beat  and  cold  very  much ;  when  to  the  westward  very  little.  This  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  two 
continents.  Now,  the  sea  can  exert  very  little  influence  over  the  temperature  of  the 
land,  except  through  the  agency  of  the  atmospheric  currents ;  and  the  phenomena  in 
both  cases  seem  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  winds.  Within 
the  tropics,  these  are  almost  constantly  from  the  east ;  but  from  the  tropics  to  the 
latitude  of  60°  north  (and  probably  much  &rther),  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the 
west.  Within  the  torrid  zone,  therefore,  we  shoidd  expect  to  &id  the  extreme  sum- 
mer heat  constantly  accumulating  from  the  east  side  of  continents  and  islands  to  the 
west ;  but  in  the  temperate  zones,  the  extremes  both  of  heat  and  cold  will  as  regu- 
larly increase  from  the  west  to  the  east.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case,  and  whatever 
other  causes  may  be  conjoined  with  those  now  assigned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Che  latter  have  really  a  great  influence. 

The  temperature  of  each  zone  has  such  a  correspondence  with  the  amount  of  the 
solar  impressions,  as  to  lead  to  the  inference,  that  the  heat  of  the  globe  is  entirely  de- 
rived from  the  suu;  and  Professor  Leslie  has  calculated,  that,  upon  this  hypothesis, 
the  mean  heat  of  the  interior  ought  to  be  66^.8.  Humboldt  has  ascertained,  however, 
that,  in  latitudes  above  45°,  the  mean  heat  of  springs  and  caves  generally  exceeds  that 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  difference,  which  amounts  to  6°  or  7°  at  the  parallel  of  70^ 
he  ascribes  to  the  covering  of  snow  in  the  higher  latitudes,  which  prevents  the  loss  of 
heat  during  the  winter  months  by  radiation,  or  the  contact  of  cold  winds.  But  there 
are  facts  which  indicate  that  this  heat  may  be  derived  from  another  source.  To  say 
nothing  of  volcanoes,  we  have  hot  springs  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  at  all  temperatures 
below  boijing  water;  and  evidence  still  less  equivocal  is  afforded  by  the  high  tempe- 
rature of  deep  mines.     The  following  are  examples :  — 

At  Giromagny,  in  the  Vosges,  annual  temperature  at  sur&ce,  49°;  at  110  yards 
depth,  53^6;  at  336  yards,  65°.6;  at  472  yards,  74°.6. 

In  Saxony,  in  four  of  the  deepest  mines,  annual  temperature  at  surface,  46°.4 ;  at 
1 70  to  200  yards  depth,  54°.5 ;  at  280  yards,  58^^ ;  at  360  yards,  62°.6. 

It.  the  coal  mine  of  Killingworth,  the  deepest  in  Britain,  annual  temperature  at  sur- 
fiu«,  48';  at  300  yards,  70°,  at  400  yards,  77*^.  In  seven  others  of  the  deepest  coal 
Diines  in  Britain,  a  corresponding  gradation  was  observed. 

In  these  British  mines,  the  increment  of  temperature  is  about  1°  for  15  yards  of 
descent.  In  the  Vosges,  it  is  about  1°  for  20  yards,  and  in  Saxony,  1°  for  22  yards. 
Taking  20  yards  as  a  mean,  if  the  increase  follows  the  same  arithmetical  ratio  to  a 
considerable  depth,  we  should  find  the  temperature  of  the  Bath  waters  (116°)  at  1320 
yards  below  the  surface,  and  that  of  boiling  water  at  3300  yards,  or  nearly  two  miles. 
The  frequency  of  hot  springs  from  the  80°  to  120°,  the. rarity  of  those  that  approach 
the  boiling  pomt,  and  the  constancy  of  temperature  in  them  all,  fu-e  circumstances  re- 
markably consistent  with  this  hypothesis.     The  fiicts  strongly  support  three  condu- 
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sions;  Ut,  That  the  heat  of  an  interior  shell  of  the  earth  is  greater  than  the  saper- 
ficial  shell:  2d,  That  this  heat  augments  progressively  as  we  descend  towards  this 
region,  in  a  ratio  bearing  some  relation  to  the  depth;  Sd,  That,  even  at  moderate 
depths,  this  heat  is  greater  than  the  mean  heat  of  the  globe  ought  to  be,  if  entirely 
derived  from  the  sun.  The  heat  of  such  an  interior  mass  most  be  constantly  dif- 
fusing itself  towards  the  sur&ce ;  and  at  the  surfiice  it  may  be  kept  down,  so  as  to 
affect  the  temperature  derived  from  the  solar  action  very  feebly,  by  the  greater  or 
less  rapidity  of  its  dissipation.  But  as  it  is  very  improbable  that  it  should  be  dif- 
fused with  perfect  equality  round  the  whole  exterior  shell  of  the  globe,  it  may  be 
the  true  source  of  some  of  those  anomalies  of  climate  (such  as  the  discrepancy  in  the 
annual  heat  under  the  same  parallel)  which  cannot  be  easily  referred  to  other  known 
causes.* 

III.  Meteorological  Phenomena,  or  those  supplementary  phenomena  not  apparently 
belonging  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  which  are  partly  manifested 
there,  are  very  various ;  —  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  arrange  them  into  classes. 

1.  Optical  phenomena.     The  optical  appearances  of  the  sky  are  striking  and  mani- 
fold.   When  the  rays  of  the  sun  strike  upon  a  cloud,  they  are  copiously  reflected, 
but  partly  absorbed  by  the  minute  suspended  globules.     In  working  their  progress 
through  the  mass  of  vapour,  they  suffer  a  great  diminution  from  the  multiplied  acts  of 
absorption.     The  quantity  of  light  thus  finally  detained  depends  on  the  density  of  the 
cloud,  and  its  thickness.     But  the  portion  which  penetrates  through  the  nebulous 
medium  is  always  much  less  than  what  traverses  an  equal  body  of  air.     In  extreme 
cases,  perhaps,  the  solar  beams  will  suffer  greater  de&lcation  by  repeated  repercussions 
within  a  congregated  cloud,  than  from  passing  through  fifty  times  the  same  extent  of 
a  clear  aerial  expanse.     Hence  such  clouds  always  appear  dark  and  black,  by  their 
scanty  transmitted  light.    Whiteness,  being  produced  by  the  copious  emission  of  in- 
termingled rays,  can  belong  only  to  very  thin  clouds.    The  depth  of  shade  indicates 
the  mass  of  floating  vapour.     Owing  to  the  excessive  minuteness  of  the  aqueous  glo- 
bules, the  particles  of  light  are  only  reflected  or  absorbed  at  their  external  sur&ee, 
Mrithout  entering  them.     But  when  they  collect  into  large  drops,  the  luminous  pencil 
which  strikes  at  a  certain  angle  converges  by  refitu:tion  to  a  point  of  the  posterior 
surface,  and,  after  suffering  one  or  more  interior  reflections,  it  emerges  dissected  into 
its  primitive  colours.     Hence  the  glorious  vision  of  the  rainbow,  which  was  reduced 
to  mathematical  calculation  by  Descartes,  but  only  received  its  complete  explication 
from  the  optical  discoveries  of  Newton.     The  phenomena  occur  whenever  the  sun 
shines  upon  the  falling  drops  of  rain  behind  the  spectator,  the  coloured  arch  being  a 
portion  of  a  circle  whose  centre  is  a  point  in  the  sky  directly  opposite  to  the  sun.   The 
primary  or  interior  bow  is  formed  by  a  single  reflection,  and  lies  45°  degrees  beyon4 
that  centre ;  but  the  secondary  or  superior  bow,  produced  by  a  double  reflection,  ap- 
pears with  inverted  tints  at  the  distance  of  56°.    A  ternary  bow  may  exist,  but  being 
so  extremely  iaini  from  the  repeated  reflections,  it  is  scarcely  ever  perceived.     It 
hence  follows,  that  rainbows  are  only  visible  when  the  altitude  of  the  sun  is  below 
45°  and  56^.     In  summer,  accordingly,  they  are  not  seen  in  this  climate  about  the 
middle  of  the  day.    For  the  same  reason,  they  generally  appear  less  than  a  semicircle ; 
but  viewed  from  the  top  of  a  spire,  or  any  lofty  pinnacle,  they  embrace  nearly  the 
whole  circumference.    Lunar  rainbows  may  be  frequently  observed,  only  the  fidntness 
of  their  colours  makes  them  far  less  conspicuous.    The  coloured  rings  or  halo»  which 
are  often  seen  surrounding  the  moon  and  sun,  are  evidently  occasioned  by  very  thin 
vapour  diffused  through  the  atmosphere.     They  are  supposed  chiefly  to  encircle  the 
moon ;  but,  in  this  climate,  hardly  a  day  passes  with  light  fleckered  clouds,  when  at 
least  portions  of  halos  may  not  be  perceived  near  the  sun.    It  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
move the  glare  of  light  which  makes  the  delicate  colours  appear  white.     Thus,  if  we 
examine  the  reflection  from  a  smooth  surface  of  water,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  sun 
gilds  the  fleecy  clouds  with  segments  of  beautifully  coloured  rings.    This  effect  is  still 
more  distinctly  seen  if  the  rays  from  a  hazy  or  mottled  sky  be  received  upon  a  sheet 
of  white  paper,  held  before  a  small  hole  in  the  window-shutter  of  a  dark  room.     But 
even  when  the  sun  shines  from  an  azure  firmanent,  circles  of  the  richest  tints  may 
be  produced  by  experiment.    Holding  a  hot  poker  below,  and  a  little  before,  the  small 
hole  of  the  shutter,  throw  a  few  drops  of  water  upon  it,  and  the  sun  will  be  painted 

*  As  nearly  the  whole  of  the  preceding  view  of  climate  has  been  taken  fi?om  Humboldt's  ezorilent 
E$tajf  on  Itothermal  Linet^  and  the  Dutribution  <if  Heat  over  the  G&)60,  particular  references  were  not 
thought  necessary.  The  English  translation,  given  in  the  Edinburgh  PhUotophical  Journal,  No.  5-9^ 
kas  boon  consulted. 
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upon  the  paper  like  the  glowing  radiations  of  the  passion-flower.  The  appearance  is 
exactly  similar  to  what  tibe  traveller,  in  awakening  from  a  short  slumber,  perceives,  in 
a  winter's  morning,  on  opening  his  wearied  eyes  to  a  burning  candle — concentric 
rings  of  violet,  green,  yellow,  and  red.  The  explication  usually  given  of  the  cause  of 
hftlos,  and  also  that  proposed  by  Newton  himself,  is  inadmissible ;  since  it  would  con- 
fine them,  like  the  rainbows,  to  certain  definite  limits,  whereas  they  appear  with 
every  possible  degree  of  extension.  The  origin  of  halos  must  be  sought  in  the  d^ec" 
tkn  of  light,  or  that  property  of  the  rays  to  bend  and  divide  as  they  pass  near  the 
e^  of  a  body.  Thus  the  light  admitted  through  a  very  narrow  slit  in  a^ard,  or  a 
bit  of  tinfoil,  spreads  into  bright  coloured  fringes.  The  finer  also  is  the  slit,  the 
broader  are  the  firinges.  A  similar  appearance  is  obtained  by  looking  at  the  elongated 
flame  of  a  candle  through  the  delicate  fibres  of  a  feather,  or  even  through  the  streaks 
of  grease  rubbed  by  the  finger  along  a  piece  of  glass.  But  if  a  very  small  round  hole 
be  substituted  for  the  slit,  the  fringes  will  change  into  coloured  rings.  Thus,  if  a 
piece  of  tinfoil,  punctured  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  be  held  close  to  the  eye,  the 
sun  will  appear  through  it  surrounded  by  a  halo  very  near  his  disc,  but  spreading  more 
in  proportion  as  the  hole  is  contracted.  It  may  be  stated,  as  an  approximation,  that 
the  globules  of  the  diffuse  vapour  which,  by  a  similar  exterior  deflection  of  the  solar 
rays,  occasion  the  appearance  of  coloured  circles  about  the  sun  and  moon,  vary  from 
tbe  5000th  to  the  50,000th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  When  the  halo  approaches 
nearest  to  the  luminous  body,  the  largest  globules  are  floating,  and  therefore  the  at- 
mosphere is  surcharged  with  humidity.  Hence  the  justness  of  the  vulgar  remark, 
that  a  dense  halo  close  to  the  moon  portends  rain.  The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Young  gave 
perhaps  the  only  true  account  of  the  origin  of  the  parhelia  or  mock  suns,  which  are 
frequently  seen  in  the  arctic  regions  during  certain  dispositions  of  the  atmosphere.  This 
gorgeous  appearance  of  intersecting  luminous  arches,  studded  with  opposite  and  trans- 
verse images  of  the  sun,  he  ascribes  to  the  combined  reflections  of  the  rays  from  tbe 
natural  fiueets  of  the  snowy  spicula:  floating  abundantly  in  the  air.  Another  most  re- 
markable optical  deception  occurs  in  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  verge 
of  the  horizon  in  various  countries,  and  espedaUy  in  the  warmer  climates,  whether  on 
the  level  plains,  or  on  the  margin  of  rivers  or  lakes,  and  near  the  sea-shore.  In  such 
situations,  the  remote  objects  often  appear  with  extraordinary  elevation,  and  in  double 
or  inverted  images.  This  singular  phenomenon  is  obviously  caused  by  the  irregular 
refractions  whidi  the  rays  of  light  occasionally  suffer  by  passing  through  the  different 
strata  of  the  lower  atmosphere.  When  the  effect  is  confined  to  the  apparent  elevation 
of  an  object,  our  seamen  call  it  looming  ;  but  if  inverted  images  be  formed,  the  French 
^Dd  Italians  give  to  this  play  of  vision  the  appellations  of  mirage  and  fata  morgana. 

2.  £lectric  phenomena.  Of  all  tjfneous  meteors,  /^A^tn^  unquestionably  occupies 
the  first  .rank.  It  is  universally  known  as  the  effect  of  electricity ;  the  theory  of 
which  must  be  studied  in  philosophical  treatises.  The  electric  fluid,  as  it  is  termed, 
appears  to  pervade  all  nature ;  its  presence  and  influence  has  been  detected  during  the 
phenomena  of  rain,  snow,  hail,  &c.  in  the  clouds,  during  vegetation,  and  among  the 
strata  of  the  interior  of  the  earth.  On  a  disturbance  of  its  equable  diffusion,  or  state 
of  equilibrium,  the  bodies  unequally  affected  tend  to  return  to  that  condition  by  a  dis- 
diarge,  which  appears  in  the  form  of  a  spark  or  flash  of  lightning,  and  the  violence  of 
which  is  indicated  by  a  detonation  often  echoed  and  re-echoed  among  the  piles  of 
clouds.  Sometimes  we  observe  the  flash  descending  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth  ; 
at  other  times  it  ascends  from  the  earth  to  the  affected  region  of  the  air.  This  flash, 
which  is  attracted  and  conducted  by  metals  and  moist  bodies  in  preference  to  other 
substances,  commits  ravages,  which,  from  our  inability  to  observe  them  with  coolness, 
still  remain  partially  obscure :  here  the  lightning  kindles  rapid  and  devouring  flames ; 
there  it  bends  and  shivers  the  objects  it  meets  with.  Sometimes  it  instantaneously 
deprives  animals  of  life,  and  sometimes  passes  over  the  clothes  without  injuring  the 
person.  A  kind  of  periodical  flux  and  reflux  has  been  observed  in  the  electrical  fluid 
in  the  atmosphere.  In  summer,  when  the  earth  is  dry  and  the  day  warm,  droughty, 
and  severe,  the  atmospheric  electricity  increases  from  sunrise  till  mid-day,  when  it 
arrives  at  a  marimum  ;  then  it  remains  stationary  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  afterwards 
diminishes  until  the  fall  of  the  dew.  Towards  midnight  it  revives,  to  be  again  al- 
most entirely  extinguished.  In  winter,  the  maximum  of  electricity  is  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  at  eight  oVlock  in  the  evening ;  it  is  weaker  during  the  day. 
Electrical  phenomena  are  more  prevalent  in  some  quarters  of  the  globe  than  in  others. 
Towards  the  poles,  thunder  is  rarely  heard,  and  only  as  a  weak  decrepitation ;  whereas 
at  the  equator  there  is  a  vast  extent  both  of  land  and  sea  where  such  storms  almost 
constantly  prevaiL     Notwithstanding  the  calamities  which  these  storms  frequently 
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(xicftsioii,  and  wbidi  the  thunder-rod  cannot  infiJlihly  prevent,  they  are  not  anprodne* 
tive  of  benefit.  They  diffuse  freshness  through  an  atmosphere  ibrmerly  eonfined  and 
sultry ;  the  plants  resume  their  lively  green,  the  flowers  raise  their  drooping  heads 
when  their  thirst  has  been  quenched  by  the  rain ;  the  crops  and  fruit,  penetrmted  by  a 
new  warmth,  ripen  more  rafndly,  and  man  adores  anew  the  Great  Being  whose  power 
has  been  displayed. 

3.  Meteon.     Of  meteors,  properly  so  called,  there  are  several  classes. 

Ignes/atui^  or  those  lights  which  flutter  at  night  on  the  sur&ce  of  marshes,  over 
churchyards  and  fields  of  battle,  arise  from  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  a  gas  oom- 
posed  of  hydrogen  and  phosphorus,  which  is  emitted  by  animal  matter  in  a  state  of 
putre6M;tion.  This  gas  always  inflames  on  its  first  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere. 

In  the  fiuiher  regions  of  the  air,  shines  the  aurora  boreoKs,  that  brilliant  light  whow 
aspects  belong  rather  to  the  painter  and  the  poet,  than  to  the  rigorous  and  sober  de- 
scriptions of  science.  In  our  European  countries  the  aurora  appears  uniformly  in  the 
north,  indining  generally  somewhat  to  the  west ;  in  Greenland,  however,  it  is  some- 
times perceived  towards  the  south,  and  in  the  other  hemisphere  it  shines  with  a  feeUe 
lustre  in  the  direction  of  the  south  pole.  In  latitudes  north  of  50^,  it  commences 
generally  three  or  four  hours  after  sunset,  and  is  preceded  by  a  sombre  cloud  nearly 
resembling  the  segment  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  horizon  forms  the  cord.  This  seg- 
ment seen  at  Upsal,  for  instance,  is  of  a  deep  black,  whilst  in  Lapland  it  is  greyish, 
and  sometimes  invisible.  The  circumference  of  the  doud  very  soon  appears  bordered 
with  a  whitish  light,  whidi  sometimes  seems  to  hAe  gently  away.  Most  frequently 
the  dark  segment  opens  in  chinks,  whence  issue  streams  and  rays  of  light  of  a  yellow, 
a  rose,  a  purple,  or  a  sea-green  colour.  A  general  movement  agitates  all  the  cloudy 
and  enlightened  space ;  rays,  becoming  more  and  more  bright,  shoot  across  each  other, 
like  lightning  flashing  in  the  midst  of  effulgent  splendour ;  by  degrees  there  is  formed 
in  the  zenith  a  luminous  crown,  which  seems  to  be  the  central  point  of  all  the  motions 
of  the  luminous  matter.  After  having  occupied,  for  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two,  al- 
most the  entire  expanse  of  the  heavens,  the  phenomenon  contracts  itself  first  on  the 
southern  side,  afterwards  on  the  west  and  the  east,  and  finally  disappears  towards  the 
north,  fiekling  before  the  rising  sun.  The  description  now  given  applies  to  the  aurota 
in  its  full  magnificence  ;  the  fiirther  we  retire  from  the  pole,  the  less  distinctly  are 
these  various  aspects  visible.  The  situation  of  auroral  phenomena  is  unquestionably 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere ;  their  cause  is  still  involved  in  that  obscunty 
which  shrouds  all  departments  of  meteorology. 

Still  more  remote  is  the  region  of  the  zodiacal  light.  This  grand  phenomenon  pre- 
sents itself  after  sunset,  under  the  appearance  of  a  serene  whitish  clearness  of  a  lenti- 
eular  form,  having  its  hce  turned  towards  the  sun,  and  its  axis  in  the  zodiac.  It  if 
seen  constantly  at  the  equator,  but  in  other  zones  only  in  the  most  favourable  seasons; 
in  our  latitudes  it  chiefly  appears  about  March  and  April.  Many  hypotheses  have  been 
started  in  regard  of  this  light,  but  the  most  probable  is,  that  it  is  a  hazy  mist  sur- 
rounding the  sun,  of  the  nature  of  the  halo  around  the  nebulous  stars ;  and  if  that  halo 
be,  as  is  now  commonly  believed,  connected  with  the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon 
in  the  heavens  —  diffused  nebulosities,  the  zodiacal  light  may  yet  yield  important  il- 
lustrations of  the  whole  planetary  cosmogony. 

Falling  Stars,  or  Meteorites,  appear  to  lead  us  into  spheres  still  more  distant, 
and  hr  wider  speculation.  We  see  them  in  the  form  of  small  globes  traversinf 
the  vault  of  heaven  in  curves,  and  they  occur  on  any  dear  night.  Until  lately,  theie 
objects  were  accounted  purely  atmospherical  phenomena,  and  described  as  the  inflam- 
mation of  hydrogen  gas,  kc, ;  nor  did  the  fact  of  the  actual  fidl  of  stones,  in  some  in- 
atances,  deter  speculators  from  this  solution,  farther  than  by  inducing  some  of  them 
to  place  the  meteors  which  produced  stones  into  a  separate  dass,  and  to  refer  them 
to  the  volcanoes  of  the  moon.  Since  the  year  1833,  however,  new  views  have 
opened.  Various  observations  concur  in  shewing  that  towards  the  middle,  or  13th 
of  November,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  stars  fi  and  y  of  the  constellation  Leo,  a 
remarkable  quantity,  amounting  to  a  shower  of  shooting  meteors,  are  produced.  Now 
the  periodical  occurrence  of  this  phenomenon,  at  a  definitive  season  of  the  year,  seems 
to  connect  it  with  the  earth's  position  in  its  orbit;  in  other  words,  it  converts  such  me- 
teors into  astronomical  phenomena.  The  celebrated  Arago  supposes  that  a  train  ol 
nebulous  matter,  containing  millions  of  small  globes,  may  sweep  around  the  sun,  and 
that  the  orbits  of  that  matter  and  of  the  earth  cross  each  other  at  the  point  or  season 
referred  to.  It  is  far  from  unlikely  that  the  cause  will  ultimately  be  found  in  some 
such  grand  phenomenon  ;  but  it  would  be  premature  to  dogmatize  until  the  activitj 
of  observers  has  fully  cleared  up  all  question  ai  iofact. 
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This  IB  tlie  fittest  place  in  which  we  can  refer  to  terrestrial  wtoffnetUm,     Al- 
flioDgh  remarkable  relations  hare  recently  been  established  between  the  electric  and 
imgDetic  agencies,  the  real  nature  of  the  phenomenon  now  alluded  to  is  very  little  un- 
derstood ;  and  it  u  perhaps  that  portion  of  physical  science  in  regard  of  which  obser- 
Tition  and  experiment  are  most  urgently  required.  The  polarity  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
lod  the  het  of  its  variation,  have  long  been  known,  and  of  vital  importance  to  mari* 
ners.     We  have  stall  no  adequate  theory  of  these  variations,  which  seem  to  have  great 
Kcular  periods ;  but  multiplied  observations  have  given  us  a  tolerably  exact  lonow- 
kdge  of  their  existing,  condition,  of  which  maps  have  been  published.    Besides  the 
nriation,  the  needle  has  also  considerable  diurnal  oscillations.     It  were  needless  in 
t  work  like  this  to  enter  fiirther  on  sudi  a  subject ;  though  we  cannot  avoid  remark- 
ing, that  the  discoveries  in  this  part  of  philosophy  in  regard  of  the  variations  and 
osollstory  movements  re£erred  to,  will  certainly  conduct  to  unexpected  truths  con- 
oerniiig  the  physical  structure  of  the  crust  of  our  globe. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  IN  RELATION  TO  ORGANIZED  BEINGS; 
OR  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  VEGETABLES,  OP 
ANIMALS,  AND  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

§  1.   On  the  Gtoprapkical  Distrihuiion  of  VtgetMet, 

HATnCG  ezimined  the  solid,  liquid,  and  aeriform  parts  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  those  innumerable  living  beings  which 
cover  its  sur&ce.  In  doing  so,  we  shall  in  the  first  place  notice  vegetable  productions^ 
both  on  account  of  their  intimate  connection  with  the  soil,  and  the  abundance  in 
which  they  are  produced.  It  is  for  the  botanist  to  examine  in  detail  the  treasures 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  —  the  business  of  the  physical  geographer  is  only  to  mark 
its  general  arrangements.  In  the  following  observations,  we  propose  to  treat  of  bota- 
nictd  geography  in  its  more  enlarged  and  general  sense,  and  shall  afterwards,  when 
speaking  of  different  countries,  point  out  the  most  important  productions  of  their 
respective  regions. 

Vegetation  embraces  the  whole  extent  of  the  globe,  from  one  pole  to  the  other, 
from  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  where  the  lichen  creeps  over  the  hardest  rocks,  to  the 
very  bosom  of  the  ocean,  where  we  meet  with  floating  meadows  of  sea- weeds.  Heat 
and  cold,  light  and  shade,  fertile  lands  and  desert  plains,  every  place  and  every  tem- 
perature, has  its  own  peculiar  vegetation.  Palms,  tree-ferns,  and  the  parasitical 
orchideous  plants,  are  confined  to  the  tropics ;  cruciferous  and  umbelliferous  plants  are 
almost  exclusively  found  in  temperate  regions ;  while  the  coniferous,  and  many  of  the 
amentaceous  tribes,  flourish  in  qiore  northern  countries.  Plants  belonging  to  the 
cryptogamous  class  grow  even  upon  the  dark  vaults  of  caverns,  and  upon  the  walls  of 
the  deepest  mines.  The  temperature  of  the  air  seems  to  be  the  chid^  agent  in  limit- 
ing the  range  of  any  vegetable  species.  Hence  the  scale  of  atmospherical  tem^ra- 
ture  serves  as  a  scale  for  the  progress  of  vegetation.  In  the  burning  climate  of  the 
torrid  zone,  we  have  only  to  ascend  the  mountains  to  enjoy  the  fruits  and  flowers  of 
temperate  regions.  Tourncfort  found  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat  the  ordiiuiry  plants 
of  Armenia ;  a  little  way  up,  those  of  Italy ;  higher  again,  those  which  grow  about 
Pftris ;  afterwards  the  Swedish  plants  ;  and  higher  still,  those  of  LApland.  Forster  saw 
several  of  the  plants  of  the  Alps  on  the  mountains  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  While  the 
vallies  of  the  Andes  are  adorned  with  bananas  and  palm-trees,  the  more  elevated 
r^ons  of  that  chain  are  covered  with  oaks,  firs,  barberries,  and  a  number  of  genera 
common  in  the  north  of  Kurope. 

The  dt^ee  of  heat  and  light  necessary  for  the  growth  of  different  vegetables  is  very 
various.  Some  plants  of  the  contervae  tribe,  as  a  species  of  green  laver,  live  in  hot 
springs,  at  the  teniperaturc  of  boiling  water ;  whilst  others,  such  as  the  red  snow  plant 
(protococcus  nivalis)^  vegetate  amidst  the  perpetual  snow  of  high  mountains,  or  of  the 
Arctic  regions.  Numerous  cryptogamous  plants  thrive  in  situations  where  the  rays 
of  the  sun  never  penetrate.  Vigorous  beech-forests  arc  found  covering  the  slopes  of 
the  Himalaya  chain,  at  a  height  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  summit  of  Fin- 
sterhorn,  and  there  also  shrubs  grow  in  situations  more  elevated  than  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  numerous  sea- weeds  send  forth  their  fronds  from 
the  very  abysses  of  the  ocean.  The  difference  of  pressure,  temperature,  and  light,  in 
these  instances,  must  be  very  great.  The  absence  of  moisture  seems  to  oppose  the 
most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  plants.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  htfve 
only  to  look  to  those  sandy  deserts  under  the  equator  and  towards  the  p>ole,  where 
scarcely  a  drop  of  rain  falls,  and  where  not  even  a  blade  of  grass  can  be  seen.  The 
mountains  of  the  torrid  zone,  present  oi^en,  from  their  base  to  their  summit,  the 
plants  which  are  met  with  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  We  have  been  able  also 
to  cultivate,  in  our  stoves,  according  to  the  teniperature,  the  degree  of  moisture,  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil  which  we  employ,  a  vast  number  of  plants  indigenous  in  all 
climates.  The  geographical  differences  which  vegetables  present,  depend,  then,  almost 
entirely  on  the  different  degrees  of  heat,  light,  and  moisture,  which  they  receive,  as 
well  as  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  whence  they  derive  nourishment,  and  the  influence  of 
v^ious  atmospherical  phenomena  which  arc  constantly  occurring.   There  exists,  how- 

"  n  irreat  number  of  plants,  such  as  chiccory,  wild  sorrel,  and  cresses,  which  ac« 
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commodate  themselves  to  all  climates  and  to  all  localities,  extending  from  Siberia  and 
the  frozen  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  to  those  blissful  islands  which  are  scattered  o?er 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  dissemination  of  the  seeds  of  plants  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  effected 
by  four  causes ;  water,  wind,  animals  and  man.  The  first  of  these  is  chiefly  concerned 
in  the  propagation  of  aquatic  plants,  and  those  found  on  the  sea-shore ;  the  second,  in 
iud  dissemination  of  cryptogamous  species ;  and  the  two  last,  in  the  distribution  of 
phsnogamous  plants  in  general.  Plants  may  be  naturalized  wherever  the  temperature 
and  other  atmospheric  phenomena  are  similar  to  those  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  indigenous.  We  roust  not^  however,  allow  too  much  latitude  to  the  operation  of 
these  dispersing  causes.  The  pretended  migrations  of  plants  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. It  has  been  stated,  for  example,  that  Europe  received  wheat  and  barley  from 
Tartary,  the  walnut-tree  from  Persia,  the  olive  from  Syria,  and  the  vine  from  the 
borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  in  short,  historical  proofs  have  been  accumulated  to 
show  that  almost  all  our  useful  plants  have  been  brought  from  Asia.  The  observa- 
tions of  Uie  ancients,  however,  on  this  subject  refer  only  to  the  cultivation  of  a  plant, 
and  not  to  its  origin.  LucuUus,  without  doubt,  was. the  first  who  brought  from 
Cerasus,  in  Pontus,  the  cherry-trees  since  cultivated  in  Italy ;  but  in  relating  this  fact, 
Pliny  tells  us,  that  Lusitanian  cherries  were  the  most  esteemed  in  Belgic  Graul,  and 
that  Macedonia  produced  a  particular  Idnd.  He  would  not  have  spoken  in  this  manper, 
bad  the  cherry-trees  of  Macedonia  and  Lusitania  been  propagated  from  those  of  Pontus. 
The  same  author,  however,  seems  to  allow  that  the  vine  was  indigenous  to  Gaul. 
Ancient  traditions  concur  in  ascribing  the  first  cultivation  of  wheat  to  Sicily  or  to 
Attica.  A  kind  of  rye,  known  under  the  Celtic  name  of  artnca,  was  a  native  of  Gaul. 
These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  that  some  of  the  fiuinaceous  plants  may  be 
considered  as  indigenous  in  Europe. 

The  migrations  of  man,  however,  have  had  a  wonderful  influence  on  the  geogra- 
phical extension  of  plants.  By  him  the  coflTee-tree  has  been  carried  from  Arabia  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  potato  from  America  to  Europe.  The  accidental  introduction 
of  seeds  into  a  bale  of  merchandise,  has  been  the  means  of  spreading  many  plants.  In 
this  way,  some  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Brazil  have  been  transplanted  into  Por- 
tugal, and  perhaps  afterwards  conveyed  thence  to  Britain.  In  the  dissemination  of  plants, 
there  are  several  peculiarities  which  are  easily  accounted  for.  Some  plants  appear  to 
live  in  society,  and  occupy  exclusively  large  tracts  of  ground,  from  which  they  banish 
all  other  vegetables.  Others  are  confined  to  one  side  of  our  planet.  This  is  more 
especially  the  case  with  the  species  of  the  genus  erica  or  heath,  which  extend  from 
the  Pole  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  over  a  surfiice  very  narrow  compared  to  its 
length.  Some  plants  are  propagated  in  the  direction  of  the  longitudes,  and  do  not 
extend  either  to  the  right  or  the  left.  Thus,  the  two-coloured  phalangium  (Pha- 
langium  bicolor},  according  to  Mirbel,  begins  to  appear  on  the  plains  of  Algiers,  passes 
into  Spain,  crosses  the  Pyrenees,  and  ends  in  Brittany.  The  Irish  menziesia  (Men- 
ziesia  poUfolia),  is  found  in  Portugal,  the  south-western  extremity  of  France,  and  in 
Ireland.  The  Pyrenean  ramonda,  (^Ramonda  pyrenaica),  follows  the  valleys  in  the 
Pyrenees,  which  run  from  north  to  south,  and  there  is  not  a  single  specimen  of  it  to 
be  found  in  the  lateral  valleys. 

We  see  at  other  times  singular  leaps  in  the  distribution  of  plants.  The  oak,  the 
wild-nut,  and  the  apple-tree,  which  are  common  in  Europe,  disappear  towards  the 
Uralian  Mountains,  and  are  not  met  with  from  the  Tobol  to  Daouria.  The  two  first 
of  these  trees,  however,  reappear  suddenly  on  the  banks  of  the  Argoun  and  the 
Amour,  and  the  last  occurs  anew  in  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

Botanical  geography  is  not  yet  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  state,  to  enable  us  to  jiye 
an  accurate  account  of  the  number  of  species,  genera,  and  families  of  plants  in  the  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  globe.  Willdenow,  in  his  Species  Plantar uviy  describes  nearly 
20,000  species  of  phaenogamous  plants,  and  if  to  these  we  add  7000  or  8000  cyptogamous 
plants  which  have  been  described,  and  25.000  or  30,000  different  species  which  have  been 
recently  discovered,  we  shall  find  that  the  number  of  plants  at  present  known  amounts 
to  nearly  60,000. 

Humboldt  and  Brown  have  given  the  following  account  of  the  numerical  distribu- 
tion of  planu  in  different  countries.  In  Europe,  7000 ;  in  the  temperate  regions  of 
Asia,  1500;  in  the  warmer  regions  of  Asia  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  4500;  in 
Africa,  3000;  in  North  America,  4000 ;  in  South  America,  13,000;  in  New  Holland, 
and  the  ishmds  of  the  South  Sea,  5000.  To  these  must  be  added  numerous  marine 
pUnU  which  arc  as  yet  little  known,  and  a  great  variety  of  vegetable  species  which 
bave  been  diacovered  since  Humboldt  and  Brown's  calculation  was  made.    The  view 
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which  has  been  given,  however,  suflficiently  shows  the  small  extent  of  oor  knowledge 
in  regard  to  this  subject ;  for  Europe,  which  presents  a  surface  much  smaUer  than 
that  of  many  of  the  countries  mentioned,  and  which  cannot  boast  of  the  same  luxu- 
riant vegetation  as  is  met  with  in  the  tropics,  but  which  has  been  traversed  bj  botanists 
in  all  directions  and  for  many  years,  appears,  in  this  arithmetical  distribution,  to  be 
richer  than  Africa  and  Asia,  the  extent  of  which  is  twice  and  four  times  as  great  as 
that  of  Europe.  An  obstacle  to  finding  the  correct  number  of  species,  is  the  want  of 
correspondence  among  botanists  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  specieB  and  varieties. 
Some  have  multiplied  the  number  of  species  to  an  unreasonable  amount,  by  recog- 
nising  as  such  all  plants  which  do  not  present  rigorously  the  characters  of  the  types 
described  by  preceding  authors ;  others,  fiilling  into  the  opposite  extreme,  have  united 
plants  which  are  separated  by  most  botanists,  and  have  thus  reduced  their  real  number, 
without  any  philosophical  reason.  If  we  reflect  that  the  vast  continents  of  Asia  and 
America  have  not  yet  been  fidly  explored  by  botanists,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  Africa,  of  Australia,  and  the  large  islands  of  Oceanica,  is  as  yet  unknown 
alike  to  the  geographer  and  the  naturalist,  we  can  easily  suppose  that  tiie  number  of 
species  existing  on  the  globe  may  amount  to  nearly  double  tiiose  already  known. 

The  number  of  known  vegetable  families  differs  in  different  latitudes  and  in  differ- 
ent places.  In  going  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  we  find  the  number  of  the  Mai- 
vacea  or  mallow  tribe,  Euphorhiacea  or  euphorbium  tribe  (including  the  spurge,  cas- 
tor and  croton  oil  plants,  &c.)  and  Composita  or  compound  flowers,  such  as  dande- 
lion, daisy,  &c.  increase.  The  Lahiata  or  labiate  plants,  such  as  mint,  thyme,  &c. ; 
Umhellifera,  such  as  hemlock,  parsley,  &c. ;  Amentacea,  such  as  the  birch,  iHllow, 
&c. ;  and  CrucifenE,  such  as  wallflower,  cresses,  &c.  seem  to  belong  to  temperate  zones. 
The  last  disappear  entirely  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  greater  part  of  the  European 
Orchidea  (including  the  various  species  of  orchis),  are  found  only  in  shady  and  moist 
woods ;  while  the  saxifrages,  primroses,  and  gentians,  prefer  calcareous  hiUy  districts. 

If  we  examine  the  distribution  of  the  great  classes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  over 
the  globe,  we  shall  find,  that  cryptogamous  plants,  such  as  mosses,  lichens,  mush- 
rooms, sea-weeds,  &c.  are  to  phsnogamous,  or  common  flowering  plants,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  to  7.  These  same  tribes  in  equinoxial  countries  are  in  the  proportion 
of  1  to  5  ;  in  New  Holland  or  Australia,  as  2  to  11 ;  in  France,  as  1  to  2 ;  while  in 
Lapland,  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Scotland,  they  are  in  nearly  equal  proportion, 

Monocotyledonous  plants,  or  plants  having  only  one  cotyledon  in  the  seed,  such  as 
grasses,  lilies,  palms,  &c.,  over  the  whole  sur^e  of  the  known  globe  are  to  dicoty- 
ledonous, or  those  having  two  cotyledons,  as  the  majority  of  our  common  trees,  &c.,  as 
2  to  9 ;  from  the  equator  to  the  dOth  degree  of  north  latitude,  as  1  to  5.  In  proportion 
as  we  retire  from  the  equator,  the  number  of  dicotyledonous  plants  diminishes ;  so 
that  it  is  a  half  less  at  the  60th  degree  of  north  and  the  50th  degree  of  south  latitude. 
We  have  not,  however,  as  yet  collected  a  sufficient  number  of  fiicts  in  regard  to  thia 
subject  to  establish  any  general  rules  which  will  be  applicable  to  all  countries. 

What  has  already  been  said  will  show  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  deter- 
mining with  accuracy  the  regions  of  botanical  geography.  The  partial  attempts 
mude  by  Toumefort,  Linnaeus,  Adanson,  Saussure,  Soulavie,  Ramond  and  Young, 
and  the  much  more  important  labours  of  Stromeyer,  Treviranus,  Leopold  Von  Buch, 
Wahlenberg,  Hornemann,  and  more  particularly  those  of  Humboldt,  De  CandoUe  and 
Brown,  have  furnished  facts  and  principles  upon  which  M.  Schow  has  been  able  to 
found  a  botanical  geography  of  the  globe.  But  although  the  valuable  essay  of  this 
able  naturalist  has  done  much  to  promote  the  progress  of  this  part  of  botanical  science, 
innumerable  observations  are  still  required  in  order  to  render  it  complete. 

As  the  station  and  habitation  of  plants  are  the  first  elements  of  this  new  science, 
we  shall,  in  the  first  place,  define  the  meaning  of  these  terms.  We  shall  then  give  a 
view  of  the  principal  stations  of  vegetables  according  to  M.  De  Candolle  ;  and  having 
defined  what  M.  ^chow  means  by  a  phyto-geographical  kinydom  or  region,  and  by  a 
botanical  province,  we  shall  notice  the  different  countries  which  form  the  22  r^ons 
into  which  M.  Schow  has  divided  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe. 

By  station,  we  mean  the  physical  nature  of  the  locality  in  which  each  plant  grows. 
It  is  connected  with  the  exposure,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  temperature,  and  the  other  causes  which  influence  the  distribution  of 
vegetables  ;  so  that  the  station  of  a  plant  is  a  sort  of  result  produced  by  the  varied 
combination  of  all  the  influences  of  physical  agents.  By  habitation  we  mean  the  region 
or  part  of  the  globe  in  which  each  species  is  most  common. 

It  would  be  easy  to  make  a  considerable  number  of  divisions  among  vegetables,  by 
considering  them  according  to  the  sUtions  which  they  affect.     M.  De  Candolle  has 
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redaced  them  to  fifteen  daaiet,  to  which  M.  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent  has  added  two 
others.     The  following  are  the  divisions  adopted  hy  these  authors.* 

I.  Maritiiiie  or  nline  plants.  These  are  terreetriAl  plants  which  grow  on  the  border  of  the  sea  or  of 
salt  lakes  ;  as  mUcoimia  or  saltwort,  $aUota  or  glasswort,  and  some  species  of  ttatice  at  sea-pink,  ftc. 

t,  Marina  plaiit8»  such  as  seaweeds,  lavers,  &c.  which  are  either  buried  in  the  ocean  or  float  on  iu 


3.  A<|natie  plants,  growing  in  fresh  water,  either  stagnant  or  running ;  as  MgUtaria  or  arrowhead, 
SfyWa  or  iHiite  water-lily,  foiamogeton  or  pond-weed,  &c. 

4.  Marsh  or  swamp  plants,  liring  In  ground  which  is  generally  submerged,  but  occasionally  dry ;  as 
Tomimeuiut  aquatiU*  and  aedfrattu^  or  water  and  celery -leared  crowfoot ;  polygonum  amphibium  or 
smphibiooa  persicaila,  &c.    The  form  of  the  plants  raries  according  to  the  degree  of  moisture. 

i.  Meadow  and  pasture  plants  ;  as  some  species  of  lotus,  or  birdTs-foot  trtfoil,  a  great  number  of 
ffsstta ,  trefoils,  &c. 

6.  Planta  found  in  cultiTated  Adds.  In  this  diTlsIon  are  included  many  plants  which  hare  been  in- 
trodooed  by  man  along  with  grain ;  as  ctntaurea  eyanut,  com  blue-bottle ;  nnamsarventit,  or  common 
wild  mustard ;  agrosUmmOt  corn-cockle;  several  species  of  Mrofuca,  or  speedweU ;  euphorbia^  or  spurge, 
kc. 

7.  Rock  or  wan  plants;  as  saxiAragea,  wall-flower,  some  species  of  msrm^rriMn  or  hedge-mustard,  and 
hnmiut^  or  brome-grass ;  Unaria  eymLakuia  or  iTy-leared  toadflax,  ftc. 

I}.  Sand  plants ;  as  cart*  artnaria  or  sea-carex,  and  calamagrottis  arenaria  or  sand  small-reed, 
whi^  t*'nd  to  fix  the  loose  land  ;  pkmtaro  arenaria,  sand  plantau,  ftc. 

9.  Planta  found  on  rubbish,  or  those  which  select  the  habitations  of  man  and  animals,  on  account  of 
the  salts  and  asotised  substances  which  enter  into  their  composition  ;  as  pellitory  of  the  wall,  nettles, 
and  some  mushrooms,  ftc. 

10.  Forest  planta,  including  trees  which  live  in  society,  as  the  oak,  the  beech,  firs,  &c.  and  the  plants 
which  grow  under  their  shelter,  as  the  greator  part  of  the  European  orchises,  some  species  of  cartix, 
broom -rape,  ftc. 

11.  Plants  of  tite  thickets  or  hedges,  comprehending  the  small  shrubs  which  constitute  the  hedge  or 
thicket,  as  the  hawthOTn  and  sweet-briar,ftc.,  and  the  nerfoaceous  plants  which  grow  at  tlM  foot  of  these 
shrubs,  as  tuberous  moschatell.  wood  sorrel,  riolets,  ftc,  or  those  which  climb  among  their  numerous 
branchy  as  bryony,  black  bryony,  some  species  of  everiasting  pea,  ftc. 

12.  Subterranean  plants,  or  those  which  Ure  in  mines  and  caves,  almost  entirely  excluded  flrom  the 
Bgbt,  as  bjftnu,  truffles,  and  some  other  cryptogamic  plants. 

13.  Planu  of  the  mountains,  which  M.  l>e  Csndolle  proposes  to  diTide  into  two  sections :  1.  Those 
wfaidi  grow  on  alpine  mountains,  the  summits  of  which  are  coTered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  where 
during  the  heat  of  summer  there  is  a  continued  and  abundant  flow  of  moisture,  as  numerous  saxifrages, 
raitlans,  primroses,  rhododendrons,  ftc. ;  2.  Those  inhabiting  mountains  on  which  the  snow  disappears 
during  swnmer,  as  sereral  species  of  sn^-dragon,  among  others  the  alpine  sn^  dragon,  umbelliferous 
plants,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  genus  MeteK  or  meadow  saxifhwe,  labiate  plants,  ftc. 

14.  Parasitic  plants,  which  dtfive  their  nourishment  from  other  regetablea,  uid  which,  consequently 
may  be  found  in  all  the  preceding  situations ;  as  the  misletoe,  broom-rape,  dodder,  and  a  number  of 
likens,  mushrooms,  mosses,  ftc. 

15.  Pseudo-parasitic  plants,  which  live  upon  dead  Tegetables,  as  lichens,  mosses,  &c.,  or  upon  the 
hark  of  living  vegetaUee,  but  do  not  derive  nourishment  from  them,  as  epiaendron,  &c. 

16.  Planta  which  vegetate  in  hot  springs,  the  tonperature  of  which  ranges  from  80  to  140  or  150  of 
Fahrmheit's  thermometer ;  as  vUex  agntu  cojfM,  and  several  cryptogamous  plants,  as  the  hot-spring 
laver,  (tc/co  thermalis^)  ftc. 

17.  Planta  which  are  devdoped  In  artificial  inAisions  or  liquors.  Among  others,  we  mention  a  con- 
ferva, or  sort  of  mould  found  In  Bladdra  wine. 

To  cultivated  plants,  which  have  become  naturalized  in  fields  and  gardens  by  the 
bands  of  man,  we  cannot  assign  any  station  or  region.  The  greater  part  of  them  fol- 
low everywhere  the  human  footsteps,  and  their  native  country  is  almost  always  in- 
volved in  the  greatest  obscurity. 

In  general,  we  may  say  that  the  station  of  the  plant  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
varies  the  more  that  its  ordinary  habitation  approaches  to  the  climate  of  the  temperate 
zones.  Plants  which  grow  in  all  latitudes  also  grow  at  all  heights,  and  plants  which 
only  grow  in  a  particular  latitude,  are  found  at  a  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
where  the  temperature  corresponds  to  that  of  the  latitude. 

Professor  Schow,  in  his  general  botanical  division  of  the  globe,  characterises  the 
regions  by  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  their  vegetation,  adopting  commonly  used 
geographical  terms  only  where  he  conceives  that  a  certain  division  of  the  earth  ought 
to  constitute  a  distinct  region,  but  is  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  its  productions 
to  determine  and  define  their  forms.  In  order  that  any  portion  of  the  globe  may  form 
what  he  proposes  to  call  a  phyto-geographical  region,  it  is  necessary  that  at  least  one 
half  of  the  species  should  be  indigenous  in  it ;  that  a  quarter  of  the  genera  should  also 
be  peculiar  to  it,  or  at  least  should  have  there  a  decided  maximum,  so  that  their  con- 
geners in  other  climates  should  only  appear  as  their  representatives ;  and  finally,  that 
individual  &milies  of  plants  should  either  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  region,  or  have 
their  maxima  there.  He  does  not,  however,  regard  this  last  condition  as  absolutely 
essential,  provided  the  two  others  are  fulfilled.  Slight  degrees  of  difierence  in  the 
vegetation  characterise  the  divisions  or  provinces  of  a  region  or  kingdom ;  he  considers 
a  quarter  of  the  species  and  some  genera  sufficient  to  determine  them. 

The  following  are  the  twenty-two  botanical  regions  or  kingjloms  into  which  Pro- 
fessor Scbow  divides  the  globe :  — 

1.  The  Region  of  Saidlhiges  and  Mosses,  or  the  Alpine  Arctic  Flora.  This  region  is  characterised  by 
the  abundance  of  mosses  uid  lichens,  the  presence  of  the  saxifrages,  gentians,  chickwecd- tribe, 
sedges  and  willows ;  the  total  absence  of  tropical  families ;  a  notable  decrease  of  the  forms  peculiar 

*  Bee  Artlde  Ceographie  Botanique,  in  the  Dictionnairt  CUusiqfte  tt  Hittoire  Naturelle. 
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to  the  temperate  sone*  of  the  foreets  of  tn  and  fairehee,  and  an  abaenee  of  other  forests ;  the  small 
number  of  annual  plants,  and  the  preralenoe  of  perennial  species  {  and  flnalhr,  a  greater  UvdineM  in 
their  siinple  colours.  This  region  is  dirided  into  two  proTinoes :  1 .  The  proTince  of  the  Cariees  or  the 
Arctic  Flora,  which  comprdiends  all  the  countries  witnin  the  polar  circle,  with  some  parts  of  America, 
Europe  and  Asia  which  are  to  the  south  of  it,  more  espedalhr  Lapland,  the  north  of  Russia,  Stteria, 
Kamschatka,  New  Britain,  Canada,  Labrador,  Greenland,  and  the  mountains*  of  Scotland  and  Scan* 
dinaria ;  2.  The  prorince  of  Primroses  and  Rampions,  or  the  Alpine  Flora  of  the  south  of  Europe,  which 
embraces  the  flora  of  the  Pyrenees,  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  Savoy,  Ac,  the  mountains  of  Greece,  the 
Appenines,  and  probably  the  mountains  of  Spain. 

3.  The  Region  of  the  Umbelliferous  and  Cruciferous  Plants,  (to  which  the  hemlock,  parsley,  wal- 
flower,  cresses,  &c.  belong.)  These  tribes  are  here  in  much  greater  number  than  in  any  other  region ; 
roses,  crowfoots,  mushrooms,  amentaceous  and  coniferous  plants,  are  also  very  numerous ;  the  abund- 
ance of  earicn,  and  the  fall  of  the  leares  of  almost  all  the  trees  during  winter,  form  also  the  chief 
features  of  this  division.  It  maybe  separated  into  two  distinct  provinces :  1.  The  prorince  of  the 
dehoracea,  (including  the  sow-thistle,  dand^on,  lettuce,  &c.)  which  embraces  all  the  north  of  Europe^ 
not  comprehended  in  the  preceding  region,  namely,  Britain,  the  north  of  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  Denmark,  Poland,  Hungary,  uid  the  greater  part  of  European  Russia  ;  2.  The  prorince  of 
the  astragcUi  and  cynaroccphaUr  (to  which  the  mllkrctch,  burdock,  thistle,  &c.  belong),  which  Includes 
a  part  of  Asiatic  Inissia.  and  the  countries  about  Mount  Caucasus. 

3.- Th«  Region  of  the  LabicUtr  and  CaryophuUea  (to  which  the  pink,  catchfly,  sand  worts,  tec.  bdong,) 
or  the  Mediterranean  Flora.  It  is  dtstinguisiicd  by  the  abundance  of  the  plants  belonging  to  these  two 
orders.  Some  tropical  families  arc  also  met  with,  such  as  palms,  laurels,  arums,  pUmts  yielding  bal- 
sam and  turpentine,  grasses  belonging  to  the  genus  panieum  or  miUet,  and  the  true  cryperaeett  or 
sedges.  The  forests  are  composed  chiefly  of  the  amentaceous  and  coniferous  trit)es,  as  wcbes,  oaks, 
&c.,  the  copses  of  ericine<t  or  heath  tribe,  and  terebtnthaetur,  as  the  mastich,  &c. ;  we  meet  with  a  great 
number  of  orergreen  trees.  Vegetation  never  ceases  entirdy,  but  rerdant  meadows  are  more  rare. 
M.  Schow  dlrides  this  region  into  fire  provinces :  —  1.  The  province  of  the  Cistusea,  Including  Spatai 
and  Portugal ;  2.  The  province  of  the  Sage  and  Scabious,  the  south  of  France,  Italy  and  Sicily : 
8.  The  province  of  the  Shrubby  Labiata^  the  Leruit,  Greece,  Asia  Bfinor,  and  the  southern  part  of 
the  Caucasian  countries ;  4.  The  Atlantic  province,  the  north  of  Africa,  of  which  be  does  not  rel 
know  any  distinctive  character ;  5.  The  province  of  the  Houseleeks,  the  Canair  Isles,  and  probably 
also  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  north  -west  coast  of  Africa.  Many  houseleeks,  and  some  spuiges 
with  naked  and  spiny  stems  particularly  characterise  this  prorince. 

4.  The  Region  of  the  Rhamni  uid  Caprifitfiacea  (to  which  the  buckthorn  and  honeysuckle  belong),  or 
the  Japanese  Region.  This  region  is  as  yet  too  little  known  to  enable  us  to  determine  aecuratdy  its 
characteristic  features.  It  embraces  the  eastern  temperate  part  of  the  old  contlnmt,  namely,  J^pan, 
the  north  of  China,  and  Chinese  Tartary.  Its  vegetation  spears  to  occupy  a  middle  place  between 
that  of  Europe,  and  that  of  North  America,  approaching  more  to  the  tropi<»l  than  to  the  European. 

5.  The  Region  of  listers  uid  SoUdagot,  (michelmas  daisies  and  golden-rods.)  This  is  marked  1^  the 
great  number  of  species  belonging  to  these  two  genera,  by  the  great  variety  of  oaks  and  firs,  the  small 
number  of  crucifiBrou*  and  umMUfertnu  plants,  the  total  absence  of  the  heath,  and  the  preeonce  of  mors 
numerous  species  of  whortleberry  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  Europe,  it  comprehoids  the  whote 
of  the  eastern  part  of  North  America,  with  the  exception  of  what  l>elongs  to  the  first  region.  It  has 
been  dlrided  into  two  provinces :  —  1.  That  of  the  south,  which  embraces-the  Floridaa,  Alabama,  Blis- 
sissippi,  LouisiMiia,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas ;  2.  That  of  the  north,  whidi  includes  the  other 
states  of  North  America,  such  as  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  &c. 

6.  The  Region  of  Magnolias,  comprising  the  most  southern  parts  of  North  America.  The  tropical 
forms  which  show  themselves  more  frequently  than  on  a  similar  parallel  of  the  old  continent,  are  the 
ohief  feature  in  the  vegetation. 

7.  The  Region  of  Cactuses,  Peppers,  and  Melastomas.  These  fkmilies  are  hero  predominant,  both  as 
rraards  the  number  of  the  species  and  of  the  individual  plants.  It  is  dirided  into  three  provinces :  — 
1.  The  province  of  the  Ferns  and  Orchises,  comprehending  the  West  India  Islands ;  2.  The  prorince  of 
the  Palins,  the  lower  jMurts  of  Mexico,  New  Granada,  Guiana,  and  Peru ;  3.  Brazil  also  seems  to  form 
A  province,  and  may  perhaps  constitute  a  region  of  itself. 

8.  The  Region  of  Chichorue,  or  Medicinal  Barks,  which  comprises  a  part  of  the  elevated  regions  of 
South  America,  included  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  cinchona  belongs  exclusively  to  this  region  and 
forms  its  principal  feature. 

9.  The  Region  of  Etcalhniat,  Whortleberries  and  Winter's  Barks.  It  embraces  the  highest  parts  of 
South  America.  We  also  meet  with  alpine  plants,  as  saxifrages,  whitlow-grass,  sandworts,  sedges, 
and  gentians.  Perhaps  also  the  mountains  of  Mexico  belong  to  this  r^ion,  although  they  may  form  a 
separate  province,  that  of  the  oaks  and  firs. 

10.  The  Chilian  Region.  The  Flora  of  Ctiili  differs  essentially  firom  those  of  NewHoUand,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  New  Zealand,  although  ui  approach  to  them  is  observable  in  the  genera,  ^oo«lenMi, 
araucaria  (Chilian  pine),  protean  gunnera,  and  ancistrum. 

1 1 .  The  Region  of  Arborescent  Compotita  (or  arborescent  plants,  with  flowers  like  the  danddion,  daisy, 
&c. )  The  great  number  of  syngenesious  plants,  more  particularly  of  the  fiiraily  of  boopidete,  forms  the 
chief  feature  of  this  flora,  which  approaches  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  that  of^Europe,  whilst  it  diflTers 
entirely  from  those  of  Chili,  the  Cape  and  Now-Ilolland.  This  region  comprehends  Uie  lower  part  of 
the  basin  of  La  Plata,  and  the  plains  which  extend  to  the  west  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

12.  The  Antarctic  Region,  formed  by  the  countries  near  the  Straits  of  Mag^ui.  There  is  a  con- 
siderablc  affinity  between  the  vegetation  here  and  what  is  seen  in  the  north  temperate  zone.  Polar 
forms,  however,  display  themselves  in  the  species  of  saxifrage,  gentian,  artmtus,  and  primrose.  There 
is  also  a  resemblance  betwcenlho  flora  of  tnis  region,  and  those  of  the  mountains  of  South  America, 
of  Chili,  the  Cape,  and  New  Holland. 

13.  The  Region  of  New  Zealand.  This  flora,  besides  the  plants  peculiar  to  New  Zealand,  compre- 
hends several  others  which  belongs  to  the  extremities  of  America,  Aftica,  and  Australia  or  New-Hol- 
land. 

1 4.  The  Region  of  Epacridet  and  EucaJypti.  It  comprehends  the  temperate  parts  of  New  Holland,  and 
Van  Dieman  s  Land.  Besides  the  two  families  whence  it  receives  its  name,  it  is  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  a  great  number  of  protcaceat,  myrtles,  stylidetr,  restiacett,  diotmea,  acacias,  &c. 

15.  The  Region  of  Mesemhiyanthema  or  Fig  Marigolds,  and  Stapclias.  These  two  genera,  as  wellas 
the  heaths,  are  very  abundant  here.  The  latter  family  is  found  in  greater  qiumtity  here  than  any 
where  else.    It  embraces  the  southern  extremity  of  Afnca. 

16.  The  Region  of  Western  Africa.  We  arc  only  acquainted  with  Guinea  and  Congo,  the  vegetation 
of  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  Floras  of  Asia  and  America,  though  most  resembling  the  former.  This 
region  is  characterised  by  a  considerable  numl)er  of  grasses  and  sedges,  and  the  peculiar  genus  adan* 
toniOf  the  baobab,  (the  largest  known  tree  in  the  world.) 

17.  The  Region  of  Eastern  Africa.  In  regard  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  our  knowledge  is 
very  imperfect.  The  region  is  diiefly  distinguished  by  the  genera  danais^  amborOf  dombeyoy  and  tena- 
cia. 

18.  The  Region  of  the  ScOamine^t,  (of  the  turmeric,  cardamom,  Indian  shot,  &c.)  or  the  Indian  Flora. 
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TiM  jcdteMMM*  hen  an  mneh  more  nanMroiu  than  In  America,  m  well  as  the  legwnmouf,  such  m 
pease,  broom,  ftc  euewrMaeeig,  or  the  eaonmber  tribe,  and  tUiaeece,  or  the  lime-tree  tribe,  although  in 
a  less  degree.  In  consequence  of  the  imperfect  state  of  the  science,  we  cannot  subdivide  this  region  into 
proTinoe*.  It  eomprraends  India,  east  and  west  of  the  Ganges,  the  Islands  of  Madagascar,  Bourbon 
lod  Manritlna,  those  betweot  India  and  New  Holland,  and  perhaps  the  tropical  part  of  this  last 
eontinfeni. 

IS.  The^Ionntains  of  India  oncht  to  form  one  or  two  regions,  the  vegetation  of  which  differs  from 
that  of  the  plaina.    Theee  coontrlea  perhaps  constitute  one  r^on  with  the  whole  of  central  Asia. 

90.  The  Fiona  of  Cochin  China,  T<mqnm,  and  the  north  of  <:hina,  notwithstanding  their  resem- 
blance to  that  of  India»  pareaent  a  snffldent  number  of  peculiar  indigenous  pUnts  to  constitute  a  distinct 
rei^ion. 

21.  The  Flotm  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  differing  frcm  that  of  India  and  the  fifediterranean,  forms  a  par- 
ttcnlar  botanical  regioin,  characterised  I»  the  numerous  species  of  camia  and  mimoja  (to  which  senna,  the 
•cnritive  plant,  ftc.  belong),  which  are  found  in  it^  It  appears  probable  that  Nubia  and  a  part  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  belong  to  it.  Abyssinia,  the  devated  parts  of  wliich  possess  such  a  different  climate,  maj 
perfaape  fbnn  one  of  the  great  snbdiTisions,  or  even  a  totally  distinct  region. 

n.  The  Isianda  of  the  South  Sea,  which  lie  within  the  tropics,  form  undoubtedly  a  separate  region, 
thoogh  with  but  a  slender  degree  of  peculiarity.  Among  214  genera.  173  are  found  in  India,  and  most 
of  the  remainder  are  in  common  wltn  America.  The  bread-fruit  tree  is  among  the  characteristics  of 
theee  *T*r"^*,  although  it  is  not  confined  to  this  region. 

Marine  plants  are  also  confined  to  particular  regions,  from  causes  analagous  to  those 
which  limit  or  favour  the  extension  of  terrestrial  plants.  M.  Lamouroux  has  pub* 
hshed  a  valuable  work  on  their  geographical  distribution.  In  the  sea  as  on  the  land 
large  tracts  have  each  their  peculiar  system  of  vegetation.  Thus,  the  northern  ocean, 
frtmi  the  pole  to  the  40th  degree,  the  sea  of  the  Antilles,  the  eastern  coasts  of  South 
America,  those  of  New  Holland,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red 
Sea,  &c  present  so  many  large  marine  regions,  each  of  which  possesses  a  peculiar 
vegetation. 

The  torrid  zone  possesses  vegetable  riches  which  we  cannot  expect  to  naturalize 
in  other  regions  of  the  globe.  The  most  succulent  and  aromatic  fruits  are  there 
ripened ;  plants  there  have  more  vigour,  more  variety,  and  more  splendour ;  the  burn- 
ing rays  of  the  sun  in  these  regions  raises  the  herbaceous  plant  into  a  shrub,  the  shrub 
into  a  tree.  There  are  produced  those  balsams,  gums,  and  juices,  which  gratify  and 
excite  the  palate  of  the  voluptuous  European,  and  from  thence  are  deriveid  many  of 
the  most  valuable  remedies  for  the  cure  of  the  ills  which  afflict  humanity.  There 
we  find  the  sugar-cane,  the  coffee-tree,  the  palm,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  pisang,  the 
immense  baobab,  the  date,  the  cacao,  vanilla,  canella,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  the  cam- 
phor-tree. In  the  torrid  zone  we  have,  moreover,  many  trees  used  for  dyeing,  and 
some  species  of  grain  which  are  almost  peculiar  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  this  zone 
possesses  most  of  the  species  which  thrive  under  a  less  burning  sun.  The  plant 
which  v^etates  on  the  plain  in  Siberia,  is  found  on  the  highest  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains under  the  line,  and  the  sides  of  the  same  mountains  represent  the  temperate  zone. 

Vegetation  under  the  equator  presents  a  most  enchanting  aspect,  and  it  is  there  that 
plants  display  the  most  majestic  forms.  In  the  same  way  as  the  bark  of  trees  ex- 
posed to  northern  frosts  is  covered  with  lichens  and  mosses,  so  the  trunk  of  the 
cashew-tree,  and  the  gigantic  fig  of  the  tropics,  is  adorned  with  the  cymhidium  and 
the  oderiferous  vanilla.  The  fresh  verdure  of  the  leaves  of  the  pothos,  is  bcauti-^ 
fully  contrasted  with  the  variously  coloured  flowers  of  the  orchis  tribe.  The  moun- 
tain ebony,  the  climbing  passion-flower,  and  the  banisteria  with  its  golden  yellow 
flowers,  twine  round  the  trunks  of  the  forest  trees.  Delicate  flowers  grow  from  the 
root  of  the  cacao  tree,  as  well  as  from  the  thick,  rough,  and  blackened  bark  of  the 
calebash  and  the  gustavia.  Amidst  this  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  this  profusion  of 
climbing  plants,  the  naturalist  is  often  at  a  loss  to  recognise  the  trunk  to  which  the 
leaves  and  flowers  belong.  A  single  tree  adorned  with  paullinia,  bignonia,  and 
dendrobium,  forms  a  group  of  vegetables,  which  if  separated  from  each  other  would 
cover  a  considerable  space.  In  the  torrid  zone,  plants  abound  more  in  juices,  and 
present  a  verdure  more  shining,  and  leaves  larger  and  more  brilliant,  than  in  the 
northern  climates.  Vegetables  which  live  in  society,  and  which  render  the  aspect 
of  the  European  plain  so  monotonous,  are  not  to  be  found  in  equatorial  regions. 

In  consequence  of  the  prodigious  height  to  which  whole  regions  are  elevated  in  the 
tropics,  and  the  cold  temperature  of  that  elevation,  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid 
zone,  while  they  are  surrounded  by  polar  trees  and  bananas,  may  also  behold  vege- 
table forms,  which  seem  to  belong  only  to  northern  countries.  Cypresses,  firs,  oaks,  bar- 
berries, and  alders,  which  resemble  those  of  our  own  country,  cover  the  mountainous 
districts  c^  the  south  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  chain  of  the  Andes  under  the  equator. 

§  2.  Or  the  Geographic  Distribution  of  Animals, 

The  unknown  power  which  has  scattered  animal  life  over  the  globe,  and  which 
continues  to  sustain  it,  has  certainly  not  been  confined  to  a  single  region.     Matter, 
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everywhere,  must  have  acquired  animation  from  the  voice  of  the  Creator ;  the  elemen- 
tary particles,  while  attracting  each  other,  and  disposing  themselves  Ib  all  sorts  of 
forms,  sometimes  giving  rise  to  primitive  or  elementary  fibre,  sometimes  being  trans- 
formed into  fluids,  and  then  into  solids,  and  thus  constituting  muscles,  bones  and  difll- 
rent  kinds  of  texture,  must  have  everywhere  presented  the  spectacle  of  that  generative 
process,  which  is  probably  at  all  times  ushering  into  existence  those  infusory  animals, 
those  monads  which,  even  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  appear  only  as  a  snoall  point. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  there  exists  in  this  original  tendency  of  matter  towards 
organization,  differences  founded  upon  the  geographical  situation  of  places. 

The  equatorial  seas  are  the  special  habitation  of  the  animals  named  the  polypi, 
the  development  of  which,  seems  to  require  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun.  The  branched 
polypi  form  an  entire  circle  round  the  globe,  and  are  replaced  in  cold  latitudes  by 
encrusting  polypi  or  nullipores.  The  true  coral  seems  to  occupy  only  the  basins  oif 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  stories  which  have  been  told  relative  to 
the  existence  of  immense  polypi  or  hydras  at  different  parts  of  the  ocean,  as  well  as 
in  regard  to  the  monstrous  krakens  of  Norway,  are  altogether  fiibulous. 

Zoophyte*  exhibit  the  first  actings  of  creative  power ;  they  may  be  considered  ai 
confused  masses  of  beings  animated  with  an  incipient  principle  of  life,  but  not  yet 
existing  separately.  Mollusca,  whether  naked  or  testaceous,  have  acquired  a  real  in- 
dividual existence.  These  animals  are  scattered  with  the  greatest  uniformity  between 
the  tropics.  Some  of  them  are  found  all  round  the  globe,  while  others  are  confined 
to  particular  seas.  The  shores  of  America  and  New  Holland  have  each  peculiar 
species  which  vary  according  to  the  de^^ree  of  latitude.  The  shells  of  Timor  are 
found  on  the  coasts  of  New  Holland,  only  as  fur  as  to  the  south-west  point ;  on  the 
other  band,  the  shells  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  such  as  haliotis  yiyantea,  and  phasia- 
nellus,  diminish  in  size  as  they  follow  the  coast  of  New  Holland  to  King  George's 
Sound,  and  entirely  disappear  beyond  them.  The  pinna  marina,  whot>e  glossy 
filaments  outshine  silk,  thrives  only  in  the  Indian  Seas  and  the  Mediterranean.  The 
pearl-oyster  attains  perfection  nowhere  except  in  the  equatorial  seas.  But  this  na- 
tural arrangement  is  not  always  observed ;  for  many  shells  are  transported  from  one 
pole  to  another  by  means  of  ships  to  which  they  adhere.  In  this  way  the  waters  of 
New  Holland  have  been  peopled  with  the  teredo  navalis,  so  destructive  to  vessels. 

Amidst  the  vigorous  vegetation  of  the  torrid  zone  are  produced  the  most  brilliant 
and  the  strongest  insects,  such  as  the  butterflies  of  Africa,  of  the  East  Indies  and 
America,  which  rival  the  lustre  of  metals  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours.  In  these 
regions,  too,  and  more  particularly  in  South  America,  the  forests,  peopled  with  mil- 
lions of  glow-worms,  present  to  the  eye  of  the  benighted  traveller  the  scene  of  an 
immense  conflagration.  The  termes  of  Africa,  called  also  Ae  white  ant,  build  solid 
hillocks,  and  the  spider  of  Guyana  attacks  even  birds  with  success.  Certain  kinds, 
such  as  gnats,  bees,  and  flies,  appear  to  be  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  globe. 
The  short  polar  summer  calls  into  existence  a  multitude  as  innumerable  as  the  heats 
*  of  the  equator.  The  musquito,  which  torments  the  traveller  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  resembles  that  which  buzzes  in  Lapland.  Wherever  man  has  not  drained 
the  marshes,  and  cleared  the  forests,  insects  reign  with  triumphant  sway. 

We  have  thus  followed,  through  the  orders  of  zoophytes,  moUusca,  and  insects,  the 
gradual  development  of  animals  with  white  blood  and  without  vertebrce,  which,  having 
few  or  no  organs  of  sensibility,  appear  to  form  in  the  animal  kingdom  a  sort  of  hemis- 
phere diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  animals  xcith  vertebrce  and  red  blood. 

This  second  series  of  the  animal  kingdom  commences,'  like  the  first,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean,  that  cradle  of  all  primitive  organizations. 

Fishes  form  a  special  division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  While  destined  to  live  in  a 
medium  denser  than  air,  their  organization  resembles  in  some  respects  that  of  birds, 
and  in  others  that  of  the  mammalia.  The  want  of  activity  observed  in  fishes,  renders 
it  probable  that  every  basin  of  the  ocean  has  its  particular  tribes,  which  are  born  and 
die  there.  We  know  the  stations  of  some  species  of  fisb.  Thus  the  cod,  which  are 
distributed  all  over  the  northern  seas,  between  Europe  and  America,  congregate  chiefly 
upon  the  great  banks  of  sand  to  the  south-east  of  Newfoundland.  Pursued  by  many 
thousand  fishermen,  the  cod  propagates  with  astonishing  fecundity ;  it  has  been  cal- 
culated that  each  female  carries  in  its  ovary  more  than  nine  millions  of  eggs.  Some 
fish  are  confined  exclusively  to  the  southern  ocean,  while  others  inhabit  the  northern 
polar  seas.  The  coryphence  and  chatcedons  are  met  with  only  in  the  torrid  zone.  Dif- 
ferent species  of  the  former,  which,  on  account  of  their  brilliant  colours,  have  recei- 
ved the  name  of  giltheads,  are  the  most  active  enemies  of  the  flying  fish,  which,  like 
them,  are  found  only  between  the  tropics,  or  at  farthest,  toward  the  40th  parallel 
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of  latitude.  These  genera  are  found  in  the  Eastern,  as  well  as  in  the  AtUmtic  ocean,  but 
probably  the  species  are  diflerent.  There  are  a  great  number  of  electric  fishes,  such 
u  the  gymnoiiu  electricus  of  America ;  the  trembler,  or  the  ailurus  electricus  of  the 
rivers  df  Africa,  and  the  torpedo,  which  appear  to  be  dispersed  over  all  the  seas. 

The  noigrations  of  fishes  have  not  yet  been  studied  with  success.  We  do  not  know 
why  the  herrings,  coming  from  the  depths  of  the  frozen  sea,  proceed  every  year 
to  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Kamschatka,  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 
Tunnies  migrate  also  every  year  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  a  fact 
which  was  known  to  the  andents. 

The  fishes  of  lakes  and  rivers  are  still  less  susceptible  of  geographical  classification. 
The  genera  cyprinu*  and  ptrca,  of  which  carp  and  perch  are  the  representatives,  people 
almost  all  the  rivers  of  the  temperate  zones.  Sturgeons  inhabit  small  inland  seas,  such 
as  the  Baltic,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Black  Sea;  the  large  species  comYnon  in  the 
Wolga  and  the  Danube,  is  surpassed  in  size  by  the  tilurus  giarus,  the  giant  of  river 
fishes.  The  voracious  pike  and  some  other  species  often  live  in  subterraneous  seas, 
which  communicate  with  the  atmosphere  only  by  small  openings. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  the  presence  of  some  sea  fishes,  such  as  the  cabelittu,  a  kind 
of  cckI,  in  Lake  Winnipeg,  in  the  interior  of  North  America.  There  are  some  fishes 
which  occasionally  fornke  their  native  element.  Eels  traverse  meadows  ;  and  upon 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  a  kind  of  perch,  perca  scandenSf  climbs  up  the  palm-trees. 
A  fish  is  also  mentioned  as  having  been  found  by  Commer^on  in  New  Ireland,  which 
often  climbs  upon  trees,  and  runs  along  the  sand  like  a  smaJl  lizard. 

We  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  class  with  fishes  those  vrarm-blooded  mammalia 
which  possess  a  combination  of  external  forms,  equally  characteristic  of  the  fish  and 
the  quadruped.  We  mean  the  whale,  the  narwal  or  sea  unicorn,  the  cachalot  or  sper- 
nacetic  whale,  the  dolphin,  the  sea-horse,  and  the  phoca  or  sea-calf,  which,  inhabiting 
both  the  sea  and  the  land,  form,  in  the  progressive  development  of  their  organization, 
a  link  between  two  difiTerent  orders. 

As  the  mammiferous  amphibia  or  the  cetacea,  require  frequently  to  breathe  atmos* 
pheric  air,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  are  confined  to  certain  climates.  The 
phooe  of  the  South  Seas  are  undoubtedly  different  from  those  which  inhabit  the 
waters  of  the  north.  The  sea-lion  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kamschatka, 
differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  Greenland  seas.  The  phoca  vituHncs  or  sea- 
ealves,  which  are  said  to  exist  in  the  Caspian  sea,  in  the  lakes  of  Aral,  Baikal,  and 
Ladoga,  appear  to  be  a  species  allied  to  the  otter,  and  different  from  the  marine 
phocK.  The  large-headed  cachalot,  which  inhabits  the  equatorial  regions,  particularly 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  which  we  procure  ambergris,  differs  materially  from  the 
great  cachalot  of  the  frozen  seas. 

Among  terrestrial  animals  reptiles  occupy  the  lowest  rank.  The  crocodile  of 
Africa,  the  garial  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  different  caymans  of  America,  are  the 
giants  of  the  lizard  tribe.  In  the  warm  regions  of  America  and  Oceanica,  we  meet 
with  gigantic  serpents,  which  conceal  a  deadly  poison  under  their  fangs.  Tortoises, 
which  feed  on  sea-weeds  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  cover  the  sands  of  equatorial 
regions  only  with  their  numerous  eggs. 

The  wings  with  which  birds  are  provided  seem  to  assign  to  them  the  whole  atmos- 
phere as  a  domain.  These  animals,  however,  are  subject  to  certain  geographical  laws. 
The  condor  and  the  king  of  the  vultures,  which  soar  above  the  summit  of  the  Chim- 
borazo  itself,  never  forsake  the  chain  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru  and  Mexico ;  the 
vulture  and  the  great  eagle  never  remove  from  the  summits  of  the  Alps.  The  sea- 
eagle  or  ospray  is  perhaps  distributed  over  the  whole  globe.  Parroquets  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  torrid  zone ;  they  are  conmion  in  America,  and  are  found  as  fiir  as  the 
islands  of  Macquarie,  in  the  52d  degree  of  south  latitude.  The  beautiful  loris  come 
from  the  islands  to  the  south-west  of  Asia,  and  the  aras  are  all  brought  from  America. 
The  famous  birds  of  paradise  are  never  met  with  beyond  the  limits  of  a  very  narrow 
region  of  the  torrid  zone,  viz.  New  Guinea,  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  Of  the 
birds  which  cannot  fly,  every  equatorial  region  isolated  by  the  sea  produces  its  par- 
ticular kinds.  The  ostrich  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  the  cassowary  of  Java  and  Australia, 
and  the  touyou  of  America,  present,  in  every  distinct  species,  the  same  general  fea- 
tures of  organization.  The  smaller  birds  in  tropical  countries  are  adorned  with  the 
most  splendid  colours,  their  plumage  vying  with  the  metallic  brilliancy  of  the  insects 
in  the  same  zone. 

The  temperate  zone  of  birds  reaches  in  our  hemisphere  from  the  30th  to  the  60 lb 
paralleL     Within  these  boundaries  the  genera,  and  even  some  species,  are  no  longer 
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confined  to  regions  distinctly  marked,  and  haye  no  particular  fixed  countries.  Besides, 
man  has  either  transplanted,  or  drawn  in  his  train  with  him  as  he  wandered,  seyeral 
species  previously  confined  to  one  particular  country.  The  most  remarkable  geogra- 
phical phenomenon  is  the  annual  migration  of  swallows,  of  storks  and  cranes,  which 
at  the  approach  of  winter  abandon  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  to  Tisit  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  even  Africa. 

The  frozen  zone  possesses  a  small  number  of  species  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  and 
these  belong  chiefly  to  the  aquatic  genera,  more  especially  the  duck  tribe. 

Every  grand  maritime  division  of  the  globe  has  its  peculiar  birds.  The  albatros 
makes  its  appearance  as  soon  as  we  approach  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude.  The  fri- 
gates, and  the  tropical  birds,  never  forsake  the  torrid  zone.  The  penguin  of  the 
Northern  Pole  is  represented  by  the  manchot  in  the  South  Seas.  These  birds  with- 
out wings,  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest  of  the  order  to  which  they  belong. 

Quadrupeds  form  an  order  of  animals,  much  superior  to  the  preceding,  and  their 
geographical  distribution  may  throw  much  light  onHhe  history  of  the  earth,  and  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  man  himself. 

In  the  migration  of  animals,  we  have  not  so  much  to  attend  to  their  active  power, 
or  the  energy  of  their  organs,  as  to  what  may  be  termed  their  passive  power,  or  their 
capacity  of  resisting  changes  of  temperature.  Frequently,  out  of  a  whole  genus,  one 
species  only  is  endowed  with  this  capacity.  At  another  time  an  animal  species  owes 
its  extensive  distribution  solely  to  the  care  of  man.  who  was  able  to  master  it,  and 
who  carried  it  along  with  him  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  globe.  The  external 
organs  of  animals  undergo  great  changes,  merely  in  consequence  of  their  domestieo" 
tion ;  difference  of  climate  produces  others  not  less  remarkable.  As  to  the  wild 
animals,  they  are  directed  in  their  migration,  by  the  abundance  or  the  scarcity  of  food. 
The  carnivorous  ones  find  almost  everywhere  their  natural  food;  for  this  reason  they 
have  been  able  to  spread  themselves  to  a  great  extent.  Those  which  cannot  support 
great  cold,  have  been  unable  to  cross  from  the  old  to  the  new  continent,  because  the 
only  direct  mode  of  communication  between  these  two  continents,  is  that  furnished 
by  the  arctic  ice.  There  are  many  different  species  of  animals,  whose  residence  his- 
tory proves  to  have  anciently  been  in  much  colder  climates  than  those  which  they  now 
inhabit.  The  continual  inroads  of  man  have  either  destroyed  them  or  driven  them 
away,  or  the  progress  of  agriculture,  by  clearing  the  forests,  has  bereft  them  at  once 
of  their  range  for  food,  and  their  place  of  shelter. 

Several  quadrupeds,  by  their  almost  general  distribution,  baffle  every  attempt  at 
geographical  classification.  These  quadrupeds  are  either  in  a  state  of  domestication, 
such  as  the  dog,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  pig,  and  the  cat ; 
or  in  a  wild  state,  as  the  fox,  the  bear,  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the  stag,  the  deer,  the 
squirrel,  the  rat,  the  mouse,  and  the  ermine.  Amongst  these  animals,  however,  there 
are  some  which  do  not  live  in  the  frozen  zone. 

The  dog,  the  £uthful  companion  of  man,  has  followed  him  into  every  climate  ;  in 
many  countries  he  is  the  only  domestic  animal,  and  supplies  the  place  of  the  horse  and 
the  ox. 

The  ox  lives  as  &r  as  the  64th  degree,  and  in  Lapland  even  under  the  71st.  This 
animal  appears  to  be  a  native  of  the  warmest  part  of  the  temperate  zone  of  the 
old  continent ;  it  is  there  that  he  attains  the  greatest  degree  of  strength  and  courage. 
But  in  humid  and  cold  climates,  such  as  Gallicia,  Holstein,  and  Ireland,  the  ox  grows 
much  larger,  and  the  cows  give  more  milk. 

The  sheep  and  the  goat  equally  support  the  polar  cold  and  the  heat  of  the  torrid 
zone.  The  original  race  of  sheep,  the  argali  or  moi{/7on,  still  exists,  according  to  Zim- 
merman, on  all  the  great  mountains  of  the  two  continents.  The  capricom  and  the  ibex 
or  wild  goat,  which  are  the  ancestors  of  the  common  goat,  inhabit  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  Europe,  and  more  especially  those  of  Corsica. 

The  horse,  which  did  not  exist  in  the  new  world  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  ia 
spread  in  Europe,  and  in  Iceland  even  beyond  the  polar  circle.  In  Asia,  the  horse 
is  scarcely  found  beyond  the  64th  parallel.  In  America,  it  reaches  Patagonia.  Arabia, 
Persia,  Turkistan  in  Asia,  Barbary  in  Africa,  Andalusia,  England,  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  Hungary,  Poland,  Denmark  and  Normandy  in  Europe,  are  the  countries 
which  furnish  the  best  and  the  finest  horses. 

The  ass,  although  far  from  being  reckoned  a  very  delicate  animal,  does  not  support 
cold  so  well  as  the  horse.  In  Europe  it  is  rarely  seen  beyond  the  52d  parallel ;  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  it  can  propagate  at  the  60th  degree  of  latitude.  The  climates 
most  favourable  to  the  ass,  are  those  between  the  20th  and  40th  parallels.  There  he 
grows  large  and  handsome,  is  lively  and  docile,  and  is  held  in  estimation. 
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The  hog  is  met  with  throughout  the  whole  of  the  old  continent,  beginning  at  the 
64th  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  wUd  boat  is  not  found  beyond  the  60th  degree. 
In  the  new  world  there  were  none  of  these  animals  previously  to  its  discovery  by 
Columbus  ;  they  have  been  since  introduced,  and  now  extend  from  the  50th  degree 
north  latitude  as  far  as  Patagonia.  The  bog  is  distributed  over  almost  all  the  islands 
of  the  Great  Ocean,  peopled  by  the  Maby  race,  where  it  is  the  chief  domestic  animal. 

The  eat,  now  distributed  over  the  whole  globe,  was  not  originally  met  with  in 
America ;  and  according  to  the  learned  naturalist  Lesson,  not  even  in  any  part  of 
Oceanica. 

The  species  of  wild  animals  scattered  over  all  the  climates  of  the  two  continents 
are  very  few,  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  except  those  introduced  into 
the  new  world  by  man. 

Of  all  the  wild  quadrupeds,  the  fox  is  perhaps  the  most  extensively  distributed, 
and  most  easily  acclimatised.  Vast  numbers  of  foxes  inhabit  Nova  Zembla,  and  the 
shores  of  the  frozen  sea ;  and  they  are  not  less  numerous  in  Bengal,  Egypt,  and  upon 
the  coast  of  Guinea.  They  are  also  found  over  the  greater  part  of  the  new  world, 
but  the  species  are  different  from  those  in  the  old  world. 

Animals  similar  to  the  hare  are  found  in  Siberia,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal ; 
npcm  the  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  over  all  the  New  Continent. 

The  squirrelj  according  to  Zimmermann,  inhabits  every  part  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
from  the  extremities  of  Siberia  to  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in 
Africa  and  the  two  Americas.  But  it  appears  that  in  every  region  of  the  world  the 
species  are  different. 

The  rabbit,  so  generally  distributed  over  the  old  continent,  seems  to  have  been 
brought  thither  by  colonists  from  the  new  world,  and  to  have  afterwards  passed  from 
the  domestic  to  the  wild  state. 

The  9iag  b  only  found  in  the  old  continent.  It  inhabits  Europe  as  far  as  the  64th 
degree,  and  Asia  to  the  55th,  and  in  some  places  even  to  the  60th  degree.  In  Ame- 
rica, the  place  of  the  stag  is  supplied  by  the  wapiti,  an  animal  peculiar  to  that  part  of 
the  world. 

The  commoH  bear  seems  to  be  confined  to  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia,  and  does 
not  exist  in  America.  The  black  bear  is  an  imaginary  species.  There  are  two 
bears  mentioned  by  Horsfield  as  peculiar  to  the  Malay  Islands,  and  called  by  him  the 
great-iipped  and  the  Malay  bear. 

The  ermine,  according  to  Zimmermann,  lives  in  all  climates.  There  are,  however, 
differences  between  the  species  which  inhabit  the  Molucca  Islands,  Guiana  and  Africa. 
The  same  species  is  found  in  Siberia,  Lapland,  Newfoundland,  and  Canada. 

Rate  and  mice,  those  troublesome  parasites,  embark  on  board  our  ships,  and  cross 
with  impunity  the  equator,  as  well  as  the  polar  circles.  There  are  none  of  them 
however  in  Greenland,  nor  in  the  most  northern  part  of  Lapland;  and  in  Siberia  they 
are  never  observed  beyond  the  61st  parallel.  From  the  preceding  observations,  we 
may  draw  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  not  yet  certainly  demonstrated  that  any  species  of 
animals,  perfectly  identical,  has  been  distributed  by  nature  over  all  the  regions  of  the 
globe.  In  similar  climates,  the  organizations  have  assumed  characters  which  nearly 
approximate,  but  never  exactly  coincide. 

There  are  some  quadrupeds,  which,  from  their  capacity  of  supporting  a  v^ry  great 
degree  of  cold,  are  distributed  over  both  continents  without  having  ever  passed  the 
tropics  ;  they  belong  to  the  cold  part  of  the  north  temperate  zone. 

The  rein-^er,  of  all  known  terrestrial  animals,  has  its  range  nearest  the  pole. 
In  Scandinavia,  it  can  scarcely  exist  to  the  south  of  the  65th  parallel ;  in  Russia,  from 
the  greater  coldness  of  the  climate,  it  is  found  under  the  Odd ;  in  Asia,  it  descends 
still  lower,  and  roves  into  Chinese  Tartary,  among  the  Tungouses,  beyond  the  50th 
degree.  The  rein-deer,  or  the  karibou  of  Canada,  which  is  the  same  animal,  descends 
in  America  as  low  as  the  45th  parallel. 

The  white  or  polar  bear,  an  animal  totally  different  from  the  common  land  bear, 
and  much  more  formidable,  inhabits  all  the  coasts  of  the  frozen  sea,  and  crosses  from 
one  country  to  another  upon  the  floating  ice. 

The  iaatie,  or  polar  fox,  an  animal  different  from  the  common  fox,  appears  to  like 
the  cold  noore  tluui  the  rein-deer,  or  even  the  white  bear.  It  is  not  confined  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  pole,  but  advances  as  far  as  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Karat* 
chatka,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  to  Iceland  and  Lapland. 

The  river  otter  is  found  upon  the  Old  Continent,  from  the  70th  degree,  to  about 
the  20th,  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam ;  but  in  the  European  countries  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bfediterranean,  it  is  scarcely  ever  seen,  having  been  probably  expelled  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  cultivation  of  the  toil.  The  industrious  and  peaceful  beaver  was  once, 
perhaps,  a  native  of  all  the  countries  of  the  globe,  or  at  least  of  the  whole  of  the 
northern  temperate  zone,  for  their  habitations  existed  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Persia, 
and  in  Egypt.  This  half-civilized  race  of  animals  has  been  extirpated  by  man.  In 
the  new  world,  we  still  find  small  communities  of  beavers,  firom  the  GOth  to  the  30th 
northern  parallel. 

To  the  marten  is  assigned  about  two-thirds  of  the  northern  temperate  zone,  begin- 
ning at  the  67th  degree  in  Europe,  the  64th  in  Asia,  and  the  60th  in  America. 

The  distribution  of  some  other  kinds  of  animals  is  uncertain.  The  i^nx,  that  tiger 
of  cold  climates,  lives  to  the  south  of  the  polar  circle ;  in  the  Ancient  Continent,  he 
appears  as  far  north  as  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  Mongolia.  We  are  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  those  animals  of  the  new  world,  particularly  of  Carolina  and  of  North 
Mexico,  to  which  the  name  of  fynx  has  been  given. 

The  elk,  an  animal  which  is  every  day  becoming  more  rare,  seems  to  dread  extreme 
cold,  since  in  Europe  it  very  seldom  passes  to  the  north  of  the  64th  parallel ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  never  found  to  the  south  of  the  52d  degree.  In  Asia,  the  farther  we 
advance  towards  the  east,  the  more  does  it  range  to  the  south.  The  American  elk, 
though  not  much  different,  appears  to  belong  to  a  particular  race.  We  find  it  to  the 
south  of  Hudson's  bay,  and  it  extends  to  New  England,  or  perhaps  in  the  interior 
as  far  as  to  the  Ohio. 

The  flying  squirrel  (sciuropterus)  never  ventures  farther  either  north  or  south,  than 
the  limits  of  the  fir  forests  in  which  it  makes  its  abode,  in  Asia  and  in  America.  The 
mountain  rat,  or  marmot,  follows  in  Europe  the  chain  of  the  Alps  and  the  Carpathian 
mountains.  It  does  not  exist  in  Scandinavia,  but  is  to  be  seen  in  Poland,  and  the 
Ukraine.  It  is  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  on  the  Ural  mountains  near  the  river 
Kama,  and  from  thence  the  race  has  been  propagated  as  Ceu*  as  Daouria.  In  the 
New  World,  this  animal  is  found  from  Canada  to  Virginia,  and  even  upon  the  Baha- 
ma islands.  The  badger  and  some  other  small  animfds  inliabit  equally  the  northern 
half  of  the  temperate  zone. 

The  quadrupeds  which  exclusively  belong  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  con- 
tinents, are  in  general  such  as  are  unable  to  support  the  cold  which  prevails  beyond 
the  60th  parallel.  The  lemming,  however,  a  species  of  mouse  which  often  migrates 
in  vast  numbers  from  one  country  to  another,  inhabits  the  whole  of  the  frozen  zone 
of  the  old  continent,  and  has  not  been  found  in  America.  The  animal  named  the 
musk  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Asia,  from  Cashmere  and  the  Altai  to  the  mouths  of 
the  river  Amur ;  it  is  not  spread  over  any  part  of  the  new  world.  There  are  still 
some  exceptions  less  remarkable. 

Certain  animals  appear  to  be  attached  to  the  confines  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zone. 

The  camel  lives  in  European  Turkey,  in  the  Crimea,  in  the  whole  of  Zoungaria, 
in  Mongolia,  and  amongst  the  Kirgecs,  Bashkirs,  and  the  Mandchew  Tartars,  as  well 
as  in  Arabia  and  Syria. 

The  dromedary,  or  camel  with  one  hump,  well  known  for  its  fleetness,  thrives  best 
in  Africa,  where  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  Egypt,  in  Barbary,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sene- 
gal and  the  Gambia,  in  Nigritia,  and  even  in  Guinea  and  Abyssinia. 

Both  kinds  of  camel  appear  to  be  chiefly  attached  to  that  long  tract  of  mountainous 
.country,  and  those  naked  elevated  plains  which  traverse  the  whole  of  the  old  continent. 

The  nimble  chamois  loves  the  mountains  of  the  temperate  zone,  the  tops  of  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Appeuines,  the  Carpathian  mountains,  Caucasus,  and  the 
country  of  Siberia,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ischim.  The  antelope  saiga,  and  the  antelope 
with  the  goitre,  inhabit  the  upland  plains  of  Tartary ;  the  former  is  found  as  far  as  the 
53d  parallel.  The  gazelle,  with  its  mild  and  brilliant  eyes,  prefers  the  more  southern 
countries ;  a  native  of  Caucasus,  along  with  the  chamois,  the  gazelle  extends  its  range 
as  far  as  Arabia,  and  across  the  whole  of  Africa  to  Senegambia.  It  is  again  met  with 
in  the  southern  temperate  zone,  and  in  Cafraria,  together  Mdth  a  great  number  of 
other  species  of  antelope.  The  race  of  antelopes  follows,  like  the  camels,  the  great 
upland  plains  of  the  old  continent.  There  are  species,  however,  which  appear  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  cold  temperate  zone. 

The  Jackal  hves,  according  to  Zimmermann,  in  Asia  and  Africa  between  the  43d 
and  6th  degrees  of  northern  latitude.  The  supposed  wolves  of  Congo  and  of  Cafraria 
are  only  jackals. 

The  buffalo,  commonly  regarded  as  originally  coming  from  the  torrid  zone,  has  been 
domesticated,  and  carried  as  far  north  as  the  46th  degree,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  grunting  ox,  or  the  yak,  inhabits  the  upland  plains  of  Mongolia  or  Thibet.  The 
buffalo  of  Cafraria  (bos  coffer)  appears  to  be  spread  over  all  Africa.    The  mountains 
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of  Thibet  alto  contain  seTeral  very  remarkable  species  of  oxen,  such  as  the  bosfron^ 
talis,  Isc 

We  now  come  to  the  qoadnipeds  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone  of  the  old  continent. 

The  numerous  family  of  apes  gambol  in  the  forests  between  the  tropics,  and  show 
rather  a  dislike  to  the  temperate  climates,  at  least  in  their  wild  state.  The  apes  that 
live  out  upon  the  rocks  of  Gibraltar,  have  propagated  in  that  situation.  As  the  word 
upf  has  been  taken  in  a  very  generic  acceptation,  it  is  said  that  this  animal,  though  con- 
fined to  the  torrid  zone,  is  equally  to  be  met  with  in  the  two  continents ;  but,  if  we 
carefully  distinguish  the  various  species,  we  shall  perceive  that  there  are  none  of  them 
common  to  both.  There  is  a  very  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  country 
occupied  by  the  monkei/,  the  baboon,  the  mandrill,  the  jocko,  and  the  other  apes  of 
Africa,  and  that  inhabited  by  the  real  ourang-outang,  the  gibbon,  and  the  wouwou, 
animals  which  most  nearly  resemble  the  human  figure,  and  which  are  met  with  in  the 
islands  of  Borneo  and  Java.  Even  in  the  quadrumana,  there  are  limits  marked  to 
each  species ;  the  lorit  belong  to  the  East  Indies ;  the  gallagos  to  Senegambia ;  and 
the  makis,  properly  so  called,  to  Madagascar. 

The  giraffe  or  the  camelopard,  so  remarkable  for  its  height,  its  swan-like  neck,  and 
its  gentle  manners,  seems  to  belong  only  to  one  region  of  Africa,  namely  that  which 
extends  lengthwise  from  Cape  Guardafui  to  the  Ciape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  which 
should  be  joined  the  mountainous  plains,  which  probably  occupy  all  the  interior  of 
southern  Africa,  between  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and  those  of  the  rivers  of  Congo, 
Coenza,  and  Zambeza.  This  region,  which  is  almost  unknown,  with  the  exception  oi 
the  maritime  parts,  is  the  native  country  of  three  sorts  of  asses,  the  common  zebra, 
the  zebra  of  Burchell  or  equu8  zebroides,  and  the  quagga. 

The  two  varieties  of  the  rhinoceros  have  each  of  them  its  own  country.  That 
with  two  horns  inhabits  only  South  Africa,  beginning  at  Congo  and  Abyssinia.  The 
other,  with  one  horn,  is  found  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  China.  In  this  latter  coun- 
try the  rhinoceres  extends  to  the  30th  degree  north.  They  have  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line  spread  as  &r  as  the  islands  of  Sunda. 

The  hippopotamus  is  now  entirely  confined  to  Africa ;  it  inhabits  all  the  great  rivers 
of  that  quarter  of  the  world,  except  the  lower  part  of  Uie  Nile,  and  great  numbers  are 
seen  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  elephants  of  Africa  and  Asia  are  of  two  different  races,  the  Asiatic  elephant 
inhabits  only  India,  China,  as  fiur  as  the  30th  degree  of  latitude,  and  some  islands  to 
the  south-east  of  Asia,  to  which  it  has  been  transported  by  man.  In  Persia  and  in 
Arabia,  we  find  no  elephants  but  those  which  have  been  brought  from  other  countries. 
The  African  elephant  does  not  advance  farther  north  than  the  20th  degree ;  from 
thence  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  are  everywhere  met  with  in  great  numbers. 

The  lion,  the  powerful  and  formidable  king  of  quadrupeds,  is  now-a-days  found  in 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  from  whence  he  extends  his  ravages  to  the  environs  of  Bag- 
dad. According  to  Zimmermann,  he  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  mountains  of  Hindostan, 
upon  the  coast  of  Malabar,  upon  the  Ghauts  of  India,  and  even  in  the  islands  of  Sunda, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Siam  ;  this,  however,  appears  to  us  extremely  improbable.  Africa 
always  was,  and  still  is,  the  country  most  celebrated  for  an  abundant  breed  of  lions. 
The  lions  which  roam  in  the  elevated  but  burning  plains,  to  the  south  of  Mount  Atlas, 
are  the  most  distinguished  for  strength  and  courage. 

The  tiger,  less  extensively  distributed  than  the  lion,  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
warm  and  temperate  countries  of  Asia.  It  is  found  in  eastern  Persia,  and  in  China ;  but 
the  climates  in  which  it  attains  the  greatest  size,  and  displays  most  ferocity,  are  those 
of  Bengal,  the  Deccan,  Malabar,  Siam,  Pegu,  Ceylon,  and  Sumatra. 

Africa  contains  no  genuine  tigers  ;  but  by  way  of  compensation,  it  has  panthersm^ 
leopards,  two  species  that  are  sensibly  distinguished  only  by  their  spots,  these  being 
more  beautiful  and  more  perfectly  rounded  in  the  leopard,  which  chiefly  inhabits 
Guinea  and  Senegambia.  The  ounce,  which  differs  from  the  panther  in  the  grey 
colour  of  its  hide,  and  the  superior  mildness  of  its  nature,  is  more  widely  distributed, 
as  it  is  found  throughout  the  whole  of  Barbary,  in  Arabia,  in  Tartary,  and  China,  and 
sometimes  makes  its  appearance  near  Kutznesk  in  Siberia. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals  peculiar  to  the  ancient 
continent,  the  following  general  inference  appears  dedudble,  viz.  that  the  interior  of 
Asia,  and  that  €tf  Africa,  have  been  each  of  them  the  native  region  of  a  certain  number 
of  species  ofanimau.  The  tiger,  the  Indian  elephant,  the  camel  with  two  humps,  the 
the  wild  sheep,  the  kouhm  or  wild  ass,  the  jiggetai  or  horse  ass,  the  grunting  ox, 
the  elk,  and  the  musk,  are  the  animals  peculiar  to  the  central  upland  plains  of  Asia. 
Those  which  are  characteristic  of  the  upland  eastern  plains  of  Africa,  are  the  lion, 
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the  African  elephant,  the  dromedary,  theboffido  of  Cafiraria,  the  giraffe  or  eamebpard, 
the  zebra,  the  quagga,  and  monkeys. 

Amongst  the  animals  which  peculiarly  belong  to  North  America,  we  think,  may 
be  reckoned  the  great  elk,  named  by  the  Americans,  the  mooit'deer.  The  bears,  the 
Ijmxes,  the  ounces  of  the  United  States,  are  probably  as  different  from  the  animals  of 
the  same  name  in  the  old  continent,  as  the  squirrels  and  hares  are  upon  which  they 
feed. 

The  bisons,  or  humped  bulls,  are  the  largest  quadrupeds  in  the  new  world.  They 
roam  in  great  herds  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghany  range  to  the  south  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
from  the  52°  to  the  33''  of  north  latitude. 

The  musk-ox,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  two-year-old  heifer,  and  which  in  its 
general  aspect  resembles  a  large  sheep  rather  than  an  ox,  prefers  bare  and  naked  moun- 
tains.     It  inhabits  chiefly  the  high  latitudes  of  north  America. 

We  now  come  to  the  quadrupeds  in£genous  to  South  America. 

The  jaguar  (felis  on^a^)  the  tiger  of  the  new  world,  resembles  the  ounce  in 
strength,  and  the  panther  in  skin.  Some  individuals  equal  the  tiger  in  size.  The 
puma  or  the  couguar,  which  has  been  called  the  American  lion,  has  a  body  more 
nearly  resembling  the  wolf,  and  a  head  like  that  of  the  leopard  of  Guinea.  It  does 
not  extend  farther  than  the  45°  of  south  latitude. 

The  lama  or  guanaco^  which  has  been  improperly  named  the  camel  of  the  new 
world,  and  the  paco,  which  in  its  domestic  state  is  called  vicugna  or  vigonia,  or  Peru« 
vian  sheep,  inhabits  Chili  and  Peru,  to  the  10°  south  latitude.  It  is  distributed  neither 
in  the  plains  of  Tucuman,  nor  in  those  of  Paraguay. 

The  tapir  is  the  largest  quadruped  of  South  America,  although  it  is  only  the 
height  of  a  cow.  A  peculiar  species  of  tapir  is  found  in  Sumatra.  According  to 
Lesson,  the  mi,  or  pretended  tapir  of  the  Chinese,  is  merely  an  imaginary  animaL  The 
armadillo,  the  tajassou-peccary,  the  idle  al,  the  sloth,  ihefourmiliier,  or  ant-eater,  the 
'tamanoir,  the  different  agoutis  and  coatis,  species,  all  of  which  acknowledge  South 
America  as  the  place  of  their  nativity,  do  not  in  general  spread  beyond  the  tropic  The 
tajassou,  however,  according  to  some  accounts,  is  found  in  ChUi.  The  small  long- 
tailed  apes,  the  sapajous  or  marmosets,  the  tamarins,  the  sagouins,  and  other  similar 
species,  are  very  numerous  over  all  the  torrid  zone  of  America ;  they  essentially  differ 
from  the  apes  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

On  the  confines  of  the  temperate  zone,  we  observe  stags  of  different  kinds,  some 
un  described  mice  or  rats,  and  the  elegant  hamster  chinchilla. 

Wc  have  still  to  consider  another  province  of  the  animal  kingdom,  a  province  hi. 
therto  imperfectly  explored,  but  certainly  very  distinct  from  those  which  we  have  already 
examined.  It  is  remarkable,  that  with  about  three  exceptions,  Australia  has  only  as 
yet  presented  animals  belonging  to  the  marsupial  division  of  the  camivora.  We  may 
remark,  however,  that  the  didelphes,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  type  of  this 
(amity,  are  confined  to  South  America,  and  the  couscous  are  scattered  over  Polynesia 
and  the  Malay  islands.  In  New  Holland  alone  we  find  the  ornithorgnchi,  small  eden* 
tata,  which  are  considered  oviparous,  the  echidnes,  the  petauristes,  and  the  true  pha- 
langers.  The  kangaroo  is  replaced  in  the  Moluccas  by  the  pelandoc.  The  dazyures  in 
Australia  take  the  place  of  the  civets  of  other  parts  of  the  globe,  but  the  wombat  and 
phascolarctos  remain  without  a  parallel.  As  to  the  carnivorous  amphibia,  they  are  the 
same  species  which  live  on  all  the  islands  of  South  Polynesia.  The  pteropus  poliocc' 
phalus,  a  species  of  shark  found  in  the  bay  of  Carpentaria,  is  also  found  at  New 
Guinea.  We  may  then  consider  New  Holland  as  the  cradle  of  an  entirely  new  crea- 
tion, as  yet  unknown  in  all  its  branches,  and  presenting  animals  formed  upon  a  pecu- 
liar plan,  and  destined  to  elucidate  the  history  of  other  animated  beings. 

§  3.   On  the  Fossil  Remains  of  Organic  Bodies,  Vegetable  and  AnimaL 

The  remains  of  organic  beings  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  fossils,  are  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  geological 
epochs  of  our  globe. 

-  The  debris  of  numerous  vegetables  which  formerly  adorned  the  earth,  and  of  ani- 
mals which  covered  its  suriace,  traversed  its  waters,  or  inhabited  its  atmosphere,  are 
undoubted  evidences  of  a  previous  order  of  things  anterior  to  the  existence  of  man. 
.  Fossils  are  essential  to  the  formation  of  an  accurate  theory  of  the  earth.  They 
have  enabled  us  to  ascertain  in  a  decided  manner  that  there  have  been  successive  epochs, 
and  a  series  of  different  operations,  in  the  formation  of  the  world.  From  the  situation 
in  which  they  are  found,  they  prove  that  the  surface  of  the  globe  must  have  under- 
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gone  a  very  great  change.  They  furnish  distinct  evidence  as  to  the  succession  of  the 
secondary  and  more  recent  deposits ;  and  by  analogy,  they  have  enabled  us  to  draw 
conclusions  relative  to  the  primitive  strata.  Had  there  been  no  fossil  remains  in  any 
of  the  deposits,  we  could  not  have  drawn  correct  inferences  in  regard  to  their  compft. 
rative  antiquity.  **  By  fossils,"  says  Cuvier,  **  we  have  learned  the  little  we  do  know 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  revolutions  to  which  the  globe  has  been  subject.  They 
have  taught  us,  that  the  beds  in  which  they  are  contained  have  been  quietly  deposi- 
ted in  a  liquid,  and  that  their  variations  correspond  to  the  changes  occurring  in  that 
Uquid." 

The  study  of  fossil  animals  and  vegetables,  more  especially  of  shells,  which  are  the 
most  numerous  of  all,  has  enabled  M.  Ferussac  to  ascertain,  by  comparing  fossil  with 
living  species,  that  the  temperature  of  the  terrestrial  surface  has  undergone  a  remark- 
able  diminution,  and  that  to  this  are  to  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  all  the  changes 
which  animals  and  v^etables  have  sustained.  By  the  same  means  he  has  solved  most 
important  questions  regarding  the  successive  creation  of  living  beings,  and  has  deve- 
loped the  laws  which  regulated  their  distribution  over  the  surfiice  of  the  globe  at  a 
period  anterior  to  the  existence  of  man. 

Petrifaction*,  taking  this  term  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  comprehend  all  the  stony 
substances  which  have  the  form  of  an  organic  body.  There  have  been  instances 
where  a  liquid,  impregnated  with  stony  particles,  has  flowed  into  a  cavity  formed  by 
an  organic  body  which  had  disappeared.  In  that  case  the  stony  mass  has  assumed  the 
exterior  form  of  the  body  which  was  previously  there.  If  this  body  was,  for  example, 
a  branch  or  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  stone  will  have  knots  and  wrinkles  on  its  exterior ; 
but  in  the  interior,  it  will  exhibit  all  the  characters  of  real  stone.  According  to  Hauy^ 
it  will  only  be  **  the  statue  of  the  substance  which  it  has  replaced.*' 

At  other  times,  a  vegetable  or  animal  substance,  while  undergoing  a  gradual  and 
slow  decomposition,  is  surrounded  and  pressed  upon  by  a  stonv  fluid.  In  proportion 
as  an  organic  particle  is  dissolved  and  disappears,  a  stony  particle  replaces  it.  Thus,  • 
particle  after  particle,  the  stony  matter  occupies  the  spaces  left  empty  by  the  gradual 
decay  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  parts ;  and  by  being  moulded  in  these  cavities,  it  copies 
minutely  the  texture  of  the  organic  body.  In  this  way  we  usually  explain  the  forma- 
tion  of  what  is  called  petrified  wood,  an  imitation  of  real  wood  so  faithful,  that  on  making 
a  transverse  cut,  we  distinguish  the  appearance  of  concentric  layers,  which,  in  the 
living  tree,  arise  from  its  annual  growth.  Sometimes  it  is  even  in  such  a  state  that 
we  can  recognize  by  the  texture  the  species  to  which  the  tree  belonged. 

Mineralized  bodies^  and  those  which  have  been  changed  into  bitumen  or  coal,  may 
be  referred  to  the  same  system  of  formation.  Thus  turquoises,  for  example,  are  the 
molar  teeth  of  some  large  marine  animal  penetrated  by  a  mineral  substance,  which  has 
by  degrees  replaced  the  softer  parts  of  the  bone. 

Impressions  are  found  between  the  laminse  of  certain  schistose  clays.  They  are 
either  relievos  or  hollows,  representing  the  skeletons  of  animals,  more  especially  of 
fishes,  leaves,  reeds,  and  entire  plants,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  fern  tribe. 

We  shall  consider  successively  the  different  classes  of  fossil  remains. 

Fossil  Vegetables  are  much  more  numerous  than  animals,  although  not  so  well  pre- 
served. They  are  found  wherever  fossils  exist,  but  in  very  different  states.  In  the 
earlier  secondary  deposits,  they  are  found  in  the  state  of  bituminous  charcoal ;  in  the 
newer,  they  exist  in  an  earthy  condition.  In  both  instances,  they  have  merely  left 
impressions.  In  some  of  the  recent  deposits  they  are  found  petrified,  or  in  the  form 
of  lignite.  Coal,  that  important  material  for  combustion,  seems  to  be  of  vegetable 
origin.  The  plants  met  with  in  the  old  formations  are  aquatic,  and  belong  to  the 
warmest  countries  of  the  globe.  It  is  only  in  the  modem  alluvial  deposits  that  we 
meet  with  trees  analogous  to  those  found  in  our  climates. 

All  the  parts  of  plants  may  be  fossilized.  The  roots,  when  petrified,  are  called 
rhizolites ;  the  impressions  of  the  leaves  are  named  Uthobiblions  or  bibliolithites,  those 
of  the  flowers  ant  halites,  and  those  of  the  fi'uits  lithocarps. 

Bituminized  wood,  although  buried  at  considerable  depths,  may  be  the  production 
of  some  less  ancient  and  less  violent  revolutions.  Pieces  of  wood  htfve  been  found, 
of  which  one  end  was  in  a  natural  state  and  the  other  bituminized ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  this  wood  often  belongs  to  indigenous  species.  At  Upsal  is  preserved  a 
large  piece  of  an  alder  tree,  which  was  discovered  in  Scania,  converted  into  jet,  having 
still  the  bark  and  buds  very  discernible.  Thus  bituminized  woods  approach  by  degrees 
to  the  nature  of  subterranean  forests,  or  heaps  of  wood,  which  have  been  simply  buried 
by  some  modem  convulsion. 

The  numerous  tribes  of  zoophytes,  more  especially  madrepores,  seem  to  have  been 
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contemporaneouB  with  the  first  organized  heings.  Their  remains  are  found  in  some 
transition  rocks,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  later  formations.  They  are  found  there 
in  all  conditions,  and  sometimes  in  such  quantity  that  the  rock  appears  to  he  entirely 
formed  of  them.  These  fossils  are  almost  always  associated  with  the  remains  uf 
molluscous  animals.  Ramond  and  other  naturalists  haye  seen  madrepores  and  coral- 
lines  on  the  highest  summits  of  the  Pyrenees.  Fossil  polypi,  analogous  to  those  of 
our  seas,  are  very  rare.  Some  of  the  species  found  correspond  to  those  which  live  in 
the  opposite  hemisphere,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  New  Holland. 

Amongst  the  remains  of  the  animal  kingdom,  shells  are  the  most  abimdant.  They 
Drequently  occupy  immense  spaces,  and  are  principally  found  in  calcareous  rocka.  France 
furnishes  us  with  the  hest  known  examples.  The  environs  of  Paris  alone  have  sup- 
plied M.  Lamarck  with  more  than  80  genera,  comprising  upwards  of  500  species ;  and 
if  his  arrangement  were  completed,  the  number  of  species  already  recognised  might  be 
almost  doubled.  We  know  that  a  vast  bed  of  chalk,  accompanied  by  shelly  deposits, 
extends  from  Rethel,  through  the  departmentA  of  the  Maine  and  the  Aube,  towards 
Sens.  The  quantity  of  foreign  bodies  which  have  been  found  in  this  deposit  of  chalk, 
and  in  its  vicinity,  is  very  considerable.  All  the  plains  of  what  was  formerly  called 
the  Isle  of  France  present  vast  calcareous  and  sandy  beds,  filled  with,  or  rather  com- 
posed of  shells,  some  belonging  to  species  which  now  inhabit  our  seas,  and  others 
similar  to  those  which  live  in  fresh  water,  —  a  circumstance  which  establishes  a  diffe- 
rence between  them,  both  as  regards  their  age  and  their  origin.  In  Touraine,  or  the 
department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire,  there  exists  a  continuous  bed  of  shells,  about 
nine  ancient  square  leagues  in  superficial  extent,  and  at  least  twenty  feet  in  thickness. 
The  whole  mass  of  shells  is  estimated  at  170  millions  of  cubic  toises. 

The  other  countries  of  Europe  are  not  less  abundant  in  fossil  shells.  Twenty  pages 
would  be  insufficient  to  enumerate  the  places  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  England,  where 
they  are  found.  The  stratified  rocks  of  the  chain  of  the  Hartz,  considered  as  the 
most  ancient,  contain  also  zoophites,  belemnites,  ammonites,  encrinites,  pentacrinites ; 
in  a  word,  shells  the  most  remote  from  the  actually  existing  genera.  On  the  contrary, 
the  most  modem  calcareous  rocks,  those  of  Mount  Bolca,  near  Verona,  and  the  chalk 
hills  of  England  and  Zealand,  enclose  genera  approaching  to  those  which  now  exist,  such 
as  ostradtes,  pectinites,  buccinites,  nautilites,  chamites,  and  others.  The  north  and 
the  south  of  Europe  do  not  yield  to  the  central  parts  in  this  respect :  the  calcareous 
rocks  of  Roettwik,  in  Sweden,  at  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  vegetable  earth  of  Fin- 
land, and  the  argillaceous  strata  of  the  islands  of  Norway,  abound  in  shelL;,  some 
entire,  and  others  nearly  changed  into  earth.  In  Greece  and  Spain  we  often  travel 
over  nothing  but  shells.  Ramond  has  found  them  in  the  Pyrenees,  upon  the  summit 
of  Mount  Perdu,  at  the  height  of  10,578  feet ;  Lamanon  on  the  Dauphinese  Al|)s,  at 
7,446  feet;  Guerin  on  Mount  Ventoux,  at  6,162  feet;  and  Saussure  on  the  Alps  of 
Savoy,  at  6,104  feet.  It  may  be  affirmed,  almost  with  certainty,  that  throughout 
Europe,  wherever  there  is  chalk  there  arc  also  shells. 

Everything  concurs  in  leading  us  to  consider  the  other  parts  of  the  world  as  per- 
fectly similar  io  Europe  with  respect  to  the  abundance  of  shells.  Mount  Carmel 
abounds  in  petrified  oysters.  On  the  chains  which  border  the  Caspian  Sea,  shells  are 
found  even  at  a  height  above  the  region  of  the  clouds.  The  mountains  of  China,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jesuits,  are  covered  with  them,  and  Russian  travellers  state,  that  enor- 
mous quantities  of  them  are  met  with  in  Siberia.  According  to  modern  accounts, 
Oceanica  and  some  parts  of  Africa  are  very  rich  in  fossil  shells ;  America  is  not  less  so ; 
and  M.  Humboldt  has  found  them  on  the  lofly  chain  of  the  Andes,  at  an  elevation  of 
13,200  feet. 

These  fossil  shells  are  sometimes  divided  into  pelagian  and  littoral.  The  ammonites, 
belemnites,  nautilites,  gryphites,  terebratulites  and  porpytes  or  lenticular  stones,  &c. 
belong  to  the  first  class ;  while  the  greater  part  of  the  other  marine  shells  belong  to 
the  second,  although  they  are  often  mixed  with  the  former.  Fossil  shells  have  also 
been  divided  into  terrestrial,  fluviatile,  and  marine.  The  greater  part  of  them  belong 
to  the  marine  species.  Lamarck,  Ferussac,  and  Brongniart,  in  France ;  Sowerby,  in 
England ;  Brocchi  and  Rema,  in  Italy ;  and  Goldfuss,  in  Germany,  have  contributed 
most  to  the  advancement  of  this  department  of  science. 

Other  marine  animals  have  left  less  abundant  remains.  Fishes,  next  to  zoophites 
and  molluscous  animals,  are  the  most  frequent :  we  find  them  in  Switzerland,  in  the 
slaty  schist  near  Glarus  in  Germany,  in  the  marly  bituminous  schist  of  Pappenheim, 
in  the  coppery  schist  of  Eisleben,  in  the  stinking  schist  of  Ochningen,  in  Egypt  and 
in  Syria,  in  the  calcareous  rocks  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  in  several  moun- 
tims  of  China.     The  place  which  has  furnished  the  greatest  number  is  Mount  Bolca, 
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near  Verona  in  Italy.  The  nze  of  some  of  the  fishes  of  the  old  world  mast  have  heen 
enormous,  if  we  judge  by  their  teeth.  The  glossopetne,  or  shark's  teeth  (aqualus  max^ 
imiui)  proFe  this  distinctly.  The  labours  of  Cuvier,  De  Blainville,  and  Agasslz,  in 
regard  to  fossil  fishes  are  those  alone  which  deserve  to  be  noticed. 

The  erpetholites  are  less  numerous  than  the  ichthyolites,  and  appear  to  have 
existed  at  a  period  posterior  to  fishes.  Almost  all  the  known  fossils  of  this  class  be- 
long to  the  chelonian  or  tortoise  tribe,  the  large  saurian  or  crocodile  tribe,  and  the 
ophidian  or  serpent  tribe.  The  gigantic  and  extraordinary  reptiles  which  have  re- 
cently been  discovered  in  England,  Germany,  France,  &c.  belong  to  the  saurian  order. 
These  are  the  geosaurus,  a  sort  of  lizard  13  feet  long,  which  lived  in  the  rivers  and 
pools  of  the  andent  world ;  the  megalosaurus,  another  gigantic  lizard,  allied  to  the 
crocodile,  which  was  more  than  30  feet  long ;  the  mesosaurus  of  the  learned  English 
geologist  Conybeare,  a  reptile  20  or  24  feet  long,  wLich  seems  to  have  been  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  saurian  reptiles  without  and  those  with  palatine  teeth ;  as 
well  as  the  ichthyosaurus  and  plesiosaurus  of  Cuvier,  species  at  present  unknown  in 
our  globe. 

An  entire  tortoise  has  been  found  in  the  sandstone  near  Berlingen.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brussels,  at  Aix  in  Provence,  and  in  the  quarries  of  the  great  Charonne 
near  Paris,  different  species  of  fossil  tortoises  have  been  discovered.  A  great  number 
of  crocodiles  have  been  found  in  the  coppery  schists  of  Thuringen,  and  in  the  clayey 
deposit  of  Elston  in  England.  The  most  famous  are  those  which  have  been  detected 
in  the  vast  quarries  of  Maestricht  under  a  large  mass  of  limestone.  The  crocodilug 
cadomeasis  found  in  the  quarries  of  Germany,  half  a  league  from  Caen,  appears  to  be 
the  best  preserved  of  the  genus.  The  celebrated  fossil  of  CEningen,  which  was  for 
thirty  years  looked  upon  as  a  true  anthropolit^,  is  only  a  batrachian  reptile,  allied  to 
the  salamander  and  proteus. 

Insects  and  birds,  so  abundant  in  the  globe  at  present,  appear  to  have  been  rare  in 
the  former  world.  The  few  entomolites  or  fossil  insects,  discovered  by  naturalists, 
belong  to  the  arachnides  and  annelides.  Some  impression  of  insects  have  been  ob- 
served along  with  the  vegetable  remains,  the  greater  part  of  them  however  are  still 
doubtful.  These  animals  are  found  in  the  largest  quantity,  and  in  the  best  state  of 
preservation  in  amber.  We  find  omitholites  or  fossil  birds  mixed  with  mammiferous 
fossils,  in  the  horizontal  strata  of  the  secondary  rocks,  and  in  the  alluvial  deposits] 
they  are  entire  or  in  fragments,  and  in  different  states.  The  existence  of  fossil 
feathers  is  still  doubtful,  although  some  naturalists  pretend  to  have  them  in  their  col- 
lections. Petrified  eggs,  however,  have  been  found  in  Auvergne,  with  their  shells 
perfectly  preserved.  It  is  singular  that  fossil  birds  have  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris  in  much  larger  quantity  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  Cuvier 
has  discovered  twelve  species,  two  of  which  at  least  appear  to  jiave  been  birds  of 
prey.  All  the  birds  similar  to  them  have  disappeared,  or  have  retired  to  some  coun- 
tries still  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  little  visited  by  travellers. 

Individuals  belonging  to  the  class  mastodolitcs  or  fossil  mammalia  are  more  common 
than  omitholites,  entomolites,  erpetholites  or  ichthyolites.  They  are  either  isolated 
or  scattered,  distributed  in  families  or  mixed  together.  Some  of  them  have  only  left 
impressions,  but  this  is  a  rare  occurrence,  others  have  been  petrified.  The  skeletons 
of  some  of  them  are  as  entire  as  if  they  had  come  from  an  anatomical  theatre,  whilst 
in  other  localities  the  bones  have  been  broken  and  rolled  by  the  action  of  water. 

This  department  of  zoology  has  been  much  advanced  by  the  labours  of  Pallas, 
Camper,  Soemmerring,  Blumenbach,  Rosenmiiller,  Faujas,  Home,  &c.  but  it  is  to 
Cuvier  that  it  owes  the  place  which  it  now  occupies  in  natural  science.  This  cele- 
brated naturalist  has  contributed  more  towards  it  than  any  one  else,  not  only  by  his 
beautiful  and  numerous  discoveries,  but  by  the  solid  principles  upon  which  he  has 
founded  it.  He  has  been  able  to  determine  and  classify  the  remains  of  more  than  150 
fossil  quadrupeds,  123  of  which  belong  to  the  mammalia.  Of  the  whole  number  there 
are  90  species  wholly  unknown;  11  or  12  have  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  known 
species  as  to  be  considered  identical  with  them,  and  the  rest  are  in  many  respects 
similar  to  known  species. 

Many  coiintries  contain  fossils  belonging  to  this  important  class.  But  there  are 
certain  places  which  are  fiimous  for  particular  species.  Thus  the  palseotheriums  and 
anoplotheriums  are  only  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The  bones  of  the 
rhinoceros  are  met  with  in  larger  quantity  in  the  valley  of  the  Arno  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  Giants'  Camp,  near  Quito  in  South  America,  is  celebrated  for 
the  mastodons  with  straight  teeth,  and  the  borders  of  the  Ohio  in  North  America  for 
the  larg«  mastodon.     Auvergne,  that  classical  land  of  volcanoes,  has  recently  fur- 
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irished  more  than  fifty  new  species  of  fossil  animals  unknown  to  Cuvier.  They  are 
about  to  be  described  in  the  work  of  MM.  Bravard,  Jobert,  and  the  Abbe  Croizet. 
As  we  cannot  enumerate  all  the  fossibi  of  this  class,  we  shall  merely  notioe  a  few  of 
the  most  important. 

Amongst  these  animals,  the  elephant,  called  mammoth  by  the  Rusaiaiis,  deter?es  the 
first  place.  It  was  15  or  20  feet  high,  covered  with  a  thick  red  wool,  and  with  long 
stiff  and  black  hairs,  which  formed  a  mane  along  its  back.  Its  enormous  tusks  were 
implanted  in  jaws  longer  than  those  of  the  elephant  of  the  present  day ;  but  in  other 
respects  it  resembled  the  Indian  elephant.  Thousands  of  carcasses  of  this  animal  are 
met  with  from  Spain  to  the  shores  of  Siberia,  and  they  are  scattered  also  over  the 
whole  of  North  America.  Its  tusks  are  still  in  such  a  good  state  of  preserration  in 
cold  countries,  that  they  are  put  to  the  same  use  as  fresh  ivory.  Some  mammoths 
have  been  found  with  their  flesh,  skin,  and  hair  entire,  and  the  savage  inhabitants  of 
the  frozen  regions  have  sometimes  fed  upon  them. 

After  the  elephant  comes  the  mastodon  with  straight  teeth.  This  gigantic  animal 
was  also  armed  with  enormous  tusks,  and  bad  mammillar  or  tuberculat«d  teeth,  covered 
with  a  thick  and  brilliant  enamel.  These  have  furnished  for  a  long  time  what  are 
called  western  turquoises.  The  emains  of  this  animal  are  pretty  common  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  Europe,  but  are  less  so  towards  the  north.  They  are  found  also 
on  the  mountains  of  South  America,  along  with  two  allied  species. 

North  America  possesses  numerous  remains  of  the  great  mastodon,  a  species  larger 
than  the  preceding,  and  rivalling  the  elephant  in  height.  It  has  enormous  tusks,  and 
its  teeth  are  covered  with  sharp  points ;  a  circumstance  which  for  a  long  time  caused 
it  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  carnivorous  animal.  A  mistake  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
the  grinders,  made  Buffon  estimate  the  size  of  this  animal  as  six  or  eight  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  elephant. 

The  rhinoceros  must  have  been  much  more  widely  spread  in  the  former  world  than 
it  is  now-a-days.  There  were  four  species,  three  of  large  size,  and  all  two-homed. 
The  celebrated  Pallas  has  given  a  description  of  a  rhinoceros  with  its  skin  entire, 
which  was  found,  in  December  1771,  on  the  banks  of  the  Vilhoui,  a  tributary  of  the 
Lena. 

The  fossil  hippopotamus  is  tolerably  common  in  France,  Germany,  England,  and 
more  especially  in  Italy.  It  resembles  the  present  African  species  so  much,  that  an 
attentive  comparison  is  required  to  distinguish  them. 

The  megatherium  partakes  of  the  generic  characters  of  the  armadillo,  and  also  of 
those  of  the  sloth.  In  size  it  equals  the  large  rhinoceros.  Its  claws  must  have  been 
of  enormous  length  and  power.  Its  whole  frame  possesses  an  extreme  degree  of  so- 
lidity.    It  has  only  as  yet  been  discovered  in  the  sandy  strata  of  North  America. 

The  megalonix  resembled  it  much  in  character,  but  was  somewhat  smaller.  Its 
claws  were  longer  and  sharper.  Its  remains  have  been  found  in  Virginia,  and  on  an 
island  on  the  coast  of  Georgia. 

The  gigantic-horned  elk  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  fossil  ruminating  aninmls.  It 
belongs  to  a  species  now  lost,  and  appears  to  be  more  common  in  Ireland  than  any- 
where else. 

The  fossil  horse  resembles  very  much  the  horse  of  the  present  day,  but  it  is  only 
about  the  size  of  a  large  ass.  Its  remains  are  found  along  with  those  of  elephants  and 
rhinoceroses. 

We  have  still  to  notice  two  remarkable  phenomena  which  have  exercised  the  inge- 
nuity of  geologists,  viz.  the  osseous  breccias  and  the  caves  filled  with  fossil  bones. 
The  former  are  the  fissures  of  certain  rocks,  filled  with  the  bones  of  ruminantia  en- 
crusted in  the  midst  of  the  concretions  which  filled  the  clefts.  The  principal  osseous 
breccias  at  present  known  are  those  of  Gibraltar,  of  Antibes,  and  Nice.  The  bones 
contained  in  caves  belong  chiefly  to  carnivorous  animals.  The  Blanckenbourg  cavern 
is  the  most  celebrated  in  this  respect. 

We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  remains  of  the  human  species,  because  it  is  not  yet 
aufficicntly  proved  that  the  human  bones  which  have  been  found  in  caves  and  osseous 
breccias  are  to  be  referred  to  the  same  period  as  the  debris  of  the  extinct  animals  which 
accompany  them.  The  best  established  fiicts  lead  to  the  conclusion,  tha^  man  did  not 
appear  on  the  earth  till  afler  the  period  of  the  great  inundations  which  collected  so 
many  animals  in  the  alluvial  formations,  the  breccias,  and  the  caves.  It  is  only  in  the 
peat  formations  that  he  has  left  any  trace  of  his  existence.  He  is  comparatively  a 
recent  occupant  of  the  globe,  of  which  he  has  become  master;  and  as  to  his  appearance 
on  the  world,  everything  confirms  the  Mosaic  account,  that  he  was  indeed  the  laai 
fMid  chief  work  of  creation, 
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Prom  the  whole  of  the  &cU  which  have  heen  collected,  we  are  entitled  to  draw  the 
following  conclusions:  That  plants  and  molluscuous  animals  are  the  most  ancient 
organized  hodies  of  which  traces  are  found;  that  fishes  are  the  first  of  the  series  of 
vertebrate  animals,  and  that  their  remains  are  much  less  numerous  than  those  of  the 
testaceous  animals,  inasmuch  as  their  bodies  undergo  decomposition  more  easily,  and 
many  species  serve  for  food  to  others :  that  the  marine  reptiles  succeeded  the  first 
fishes  i  that  several  of  these  seem  gradually  to  pass  into  the  forms  of  our  present  rep- 
tiles, but  that  the  transition  has  been  so  slow,  that  the  crocodiles  preserved  for  4000 
wears  in  the  catacombs  of  Thebes,  when  compared  with  those  now  existing  in  the 
^Ue,  present  no  distinct  difference  in  anatomical  structure ;  that  after  the  first  reptiles 
the  marine  mammalia  appeared ;  that  the  first  continents  were  inhabited  by  birds, 
¥rhich  were  succeeded  first  by  herbivorous,  and  then  by  carnivorous  animals ;  that 
man  was  created  subsequent  to  all  the  fossil  animals,  and  that  we  do  not  meet  with 
any  fossil  remains  of  the  human  species  ;*  that,  finally,  the  different  species  of  animals, 
traces  of  which  we  have  detected,  prove  most  distinctly  this  great  truth,  so  fruitful 
in  philosophical  results,  that  the  older  the  strata  which  form  the  crust  of  our  planet 
are,  the  more  unlike  are  the  animals  which  they  contain  to  the  genera  and  species 
which  now  cover  its  surface,  and  that  it  is  only  in  the  last  strata  that  we  find  animals 
which  present  a  greater  or  less  resemblance  to  existing  species. 

§  4. — On  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Human  Race, 

Man  has  the  whole  earth  as  his  abode.  He  can  live  in  every  climate,  and  his  ha- 
bitations reach  to  the  remotest  confines  of  animated  nature.  The  Esquimaux  of 
Greenland  dwell  as  far  north  as  the  80th  degree.  In  the  other  hemisphere,  the  bleak 
and  barren  Tierra  del  Fuego  supports  the  wretched  Petcheres.  The  New  World, 
though  in  general  thinly  peopled,  is  inhabited  fi'om  one  extremity  to  the  other.  In 
the  old  continent,  the  habitations  of  man  form  a  collected  whole,  which  is  broken  in 
upon  only  by  some  sandy  tracts,  but  even  in  the  midst  of  these  deserts,  man  has 
peopled  the  oas^s,  those  verdant  islands  scattered  over  an  ocean  of  sand. 

The  human  body  supports,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  a  degree  of  heat  which 
causes  spirit  of  wine  to  boil.  In  the  north-east  of  Asia  it  resists  cold  which  freezes 
mercury.  The  experiments  of  Fordyce,  Boerhaave,  and  Tillet,  prove  that  man  is 
more  capable  than  most  animals  of  supporting  a  very  great  degree  of  heat.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  human  body  would  resist  extreme  cold  equally  well,  provided  that  it 
retained  the  power  of  moving.  As  the  intensity  of  the  cold  would  scarcely  increase 
in  the  regions  lying  beyond  the  78th  or  80th  degree,  it  is  possible  that  man  could  sail 
under  the  poles  as  well  as  under  the  equator,  if  he  were  not  arrested  by  the  ice. 

As  the  physical  capabilities  of  his  frame  fit  him  for  every  variety  of  climate,  soil, 
and  situation,  man  must  necessarily  be  omnivorous,  or  capable  of  deriving  nourish- 
ment from  all  kinds  of  food.  Without  such  a  capability  in  man,  many  parts  of  the 
earth  would  be  uninhabitable  ;  for  in  the  cold  regions  of  Greenland,  Lapland,  Tierra 
del  Fuego  (Fire-land),  and  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  animal  food  only  is  to  be 
found ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  people  of  these  deserts  in  the  constant  use  of  it 
alone.  In  the  torrid  zone,  on  the  contrary,  everything  is  unfavourable  to  the  rearing 
of  those  domestic  animals  that  would  be  necessary  to  feed  a  numerous  population. 
The  number,  the  fierceness,  and  the  strength  of  the  beasts  of  prey,  the  periodicjd 
alternations  of  heavy  rmns  and  scorching  beats,  are  the  principal  obstacles,  and  they 
are  insurmountable.  This  deficiency,  however,  of  animid  food  is  compensated  by  the 
most  valuable  vegetable  productions;  by  supplying  which  abundantly,  nature  has 
pointed  out  to  the  people  of  those  climates  the  most  suitable  kind  of  nourishment ; 
and,  accordingly,  a  vege;table  diet  is  found  to  be  the  most  grateful  and  salubrious,  and 
animal  food  much  less  wholesome  and  less  inviting.  In  the  temperate  regions,  be- 
tween these  extremes,  man  exhibits  more  conspicuously  his  omnivorous  character. 
In  these  climates,  animal  food  is  more  or  less  abundant,  and  is  proportionately  made 
use  of,  while  all  kinds  of  grain,  roots,  fruit,  and  other  vegetable  matters,  likewise 
afford  abundant  and  wholesome  nutriment.  As  we  pass  towards  the  polar  regions, 
animal  food  becomes  more  and  more  exclusively  used,  till  we  reach  the  Samoieds  and 
the  Esqiumaux,  who  are  unacquainted  with  bread ;  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
approach  the  equator,  grains  and  fruit  constitute  a  greater  and  greater  proportion  of 
human  food.  According  to  their  diversity  of  food,  arising  from  the  various  circum- 
stances in  which  mankind  are  placed,  some  naturalists  have  thought  it  possible  to 

*  Of  the  more  perfect  enimaU,  the  fossil  remains  of  the  quadntmana  or  monkeys,  which  have  long 
^oded  the  reeearehfes  of  geologisti^  have  recently  been  discorered  at  Sansao,  in  the  department  of 
aers»  in  tbe  south-west  of  France. 
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classify  them ;  as,  carnivorous  (flesb-eaten),  ichthyophagistn  (^sh^eaten),  Jhtffivwous 
(fruit  and  corn-eaters),  acridophagists  (locust-eaters),  geophaaitia  (eartb-eatera),  ax- 
tkropophagists  (man-eaters  or  cannibals),  and  omnivoroua,  or  devourem  of  ererytbing. 
But  this  classification  is  one  of  very  partial,  uncertain,  and  difficult  application. 

The  best  classification  of  mankind  is  that  which  is  based  upon  the  differences  that  so 
notoriously  exist  in  respect  of  the  colour  of  the  skin,  hair,  and  eyes,  and  the  form  of 
the  skull.  Taking  the  colour  of  the  hair  as  the  leading  character,  we  find  in  man- 
kind three  principal  varieties,  which  Dr.  Pritchard  calls  the  Melanic,  the  Xanthous, 
and  the  Albino.*  The  nielanic,  or  black  class,  includes  all  individuals  or  races  who 
have  black  hair ;  the  xanthous,  or  fiiir  class,  comprises  those  who  have  brown,  au- 
burn, yellow,  flaxen,  or  red  hair ;  and  the  albino,  or  white  variety,  comprises  those 
whose  hair  is  pure  white,  and  who  have  also  red  eyes.  The  black  variety  fonnt  by 
for  the  most  numerous  class  of  mankind,  and  is  the  complexion  most  generally  preva- 
lent. In  this  class  the  hair  is  quite  black ;  but  the  hue  of  the  skin  varies  from  deep 
black  to  a  brownish  shade.  In  some  races  the  black  is  combined  with  red,  as  in  the 
copper-coloured  Americans ;  sometimes  with  yellow  or  fiiir  complexions,  as  in  the 
Mongols  and  the  olive-coloured  races  of  Asia  and  Southern  Europe.f  The  xanthooi 
variety  includes  all  those  individuals  who  have  light  brown,  auburn,  yellow,  or  red 
hair,  >vith  which  is  almost  always  combined  a  fair  complexion,  which,  on  exposure  to 
heat,  acquires  not  a  black  or  a  deep-brown  hue,  but  more  or  less  of  a  red  tint.  The 
pigment  of  the  eye  is  of  a  light  colour  ;  a  light  grey  or  azure  blue  is  the  most  com- 
mon, but  it  has  sometimes  various  shades  of  >  cllow  or  brown,  and  occasionally  a  green 
yellow  tint.  This  variety,  however,  passes  into  the  others,  so  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  say  whether  an  individual  be  of  the  xanthous  or  melanic,  or  of  the  xan- 
thous or  albino  class.  This  variety  prevails  in  the  temperately  cold  regions  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  and  is  a  particular  characteristic  of  the  Gothic  stock ;  but  it  springs  up 
also  out  of  every  melanic  race.  The  Jews  and  the  Arabs  are  generally  black -haired, 
but  some  Jews  have  light  hair  and  beards,  and  blue  eves  ;  and  some  of  the  Arabs  are 
red-haired  and  have  sanguine  complexions.  Many  of  the  Russians  are  light-haired, 
but  the  mass  of  the  Slavons  are  melanic.  The  Laplanders  are  generally  dark-com- 
plexioned ;  but  the  Finns  and  other  kindred  races  are  xanthous.  The  greater  pari 
of  the  Tungooses  and  the  Mandchews  are  melanic,  but  many  of  them  are  xanthous; 
and  the  same  thing  is  observed  among  the  South-sea  Islanders  and  the  American  In- 
dians. The  xanthous  variety  even  appears  occasionally  among  negroes,  individuals 
being  born  among  them  who  are  neither  negro  nor  albino,  but  simply  fair-complexioned. 
The  word  Albino  is  not  descriptive  of  any  whole  race  of  people,  like  xanthous  and 
melanic,  or  its  co-relute  negro,  but  is  only  applied  to  individual  cases,  which  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  colour  generally  prevalent  among  the  races  in  which  they  occur.  Al- 
binos have  been  observed  in  all  countries ;  but  it  is  principally  among  the  African 
negroes  that  they  have  attracted  particular  attention,  from  the  complete  contrast  they 
exhibit  to  all  the  people  around  them.  They  are  generally  termed,  when  of  African 
origin,  white  negroes,  a  direct  contradiction  in  terms  certainly,  but  which  exactly  ex- 
presses what  is  meant :  a  white  individual  of  a  black  fiimily.  The  characteristic  of 
the  albino  is,  that  the  hair  and  the  skin  arc  perfectly  white,  without  a  tinge  of  any 
colour,  and  the  iris  of  the  eyes  is  red.  In  other  respects  they  are  generally  formed 
like  other  individuals  of  their  race.  No  instance,  we  believe,  is  knoMm  of  a  perfectly 
black  child  being  born  of  two  white,  or  fair-complexioned  parents ;  but  albinos,  or 
pure- white  children  of  negro  parents,  are  of  frequent  occurrence;  and  sometimes  part 
of  the  same  fiunily  are  albinos,  while  their  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  are  genuine 
negroes.  J 

But  though  each  individual  of  the  human  race  may  be  classed  under  one  or  other 
of  these  terms,  tribes  and  nations  cannot,  because  every  tribe  and  nation  (with  a  few 
exceptions)  though  its  general  character  may  be  of  one  kind,  contains  individuals 
with  shades  of  complexion  approaching  more  or  less  to  the  others,  and  therefore  other 
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t  We  have  found  this  varietv  %'ery  well  illustrated  in  Bishop  Ueber's  Journal :—"  Two  otMerratioDS 
struck  me  forcibly,"  says  the  Bishop ;  "  first,  that  the  deep  bronze  tint  is  more  naturally  afrreeable  to 
the  human  eye  than  the  fair  skins  of  Europe,  since  we  are  not  displeased  with  it  even  in  the  first  in- 
stance, wliilc  it  is  well  known  that  to  them  a  Uir  complexion  gives  the  idea  of  *ill  hnlth,  and  of  that 
sort  of  deforjnity  which,  in  our  eyes,  belongs  to  an  albino." — **  The  great  difference  of  colour  between 
different  natives  struck  me  much  ;  of  the  crowd  by  whom  wo  were  surrounded,  some  were  black  aa 
nesroes,  others  merely  copper-coloured,  and  others  little  darker  than  the  TuuiiUnes  whom  I  bare  seen 
at  Liverpool.  It  is  not  merely  the  differences  of  exposure,  since  this  varietv  of  tint  is  visible  in  the 
fishemu'i),  who  are  naked  all  alike.  Nor  does  it  depend  on  caste,  since  very  nigh  caste  Brahmins  are 
sometime^t  black,  while  Pariahs  are  comparatively  fair.  It  scem.s  therefore,  to  be  an  accidental  differ- 
ence, like  that  of  light  and  dark  complexions  In  Europe ;  though,  where  so  much  of  the  body  is  ex- 
posed to  sinht,  it  becomes  more  striking  here  than  in  our  own  country."— He^rr't  Journal,  1.  4,  9. 

X  Caillc,  in  his  travels  la  Africa,  ira«  InfumK-d  that  albinos  have  negro  children. 
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particularities  have  been  sought  for  by  physiologists,  upon  which  to  found  a  classifi- 
cation  of  tribes  and  races.  The  form  of  the  skull  has  been  chosen  by  Blumenbach, 
and.  according  to  his  obserraiions  upon  that  part  of  the  human  frame,  he  has  arranged 
mankind  into  five  classes:  1.  The  Caucasian  ;  2.  The  Mongolian;  3.  The  Ethiopia: 
4.  The  American ;  5.  The  Malay, 

I.  In  the  Caccasiax  iL&cx,the  head  it  of  the  mott  •jmmetrical  shape,  almost  round;  the  forehead  of 
moderate  extent :  the  cheek-bones  rather  narrow,  without  anv  fnrojection,  but  having  a  direction 
downwards  from  the  oudar  pdrocesa  of  the  frontal  bone ;  the  alveolar  edge  well  rounded ;  the  front 
t«eth  of  both  Jaws  placed  perpendicularly.  The  face  is  of  an  oval  sliape.  and  straight ;  the  features 
moderately  prominent;  the  forehead  arched; 'nose  narrow,  and  slightly  arched,  or  at  least  with  the 
bridflre  somewhat  convex ;  chedc-bones  not  projecting ;  mouth  small,  with  the  lips  slightly  turned  out, 
particularly  the  lower  one ;  <^in  ftill  and  round.  The  Caucasians  are  of  all  complexions,  from  the 
Hindoos  and  Arabs,  some  of  whom  are  as  blade  as  African  negroes,  to  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  and 
Norsenioi.  who  are  fair,  with  flaxen  hair  and  light  blue  eves.  In  this  class  are  compriMd  tlie  ancient 
and  modem  inhabitants  of  Europe  (except  the  Laplanders  and  Finns),  the  ancient  and  modern  in- 
habitants of  Western  Asia,  as  far  as  the  Odv,  the  Belurtagh,  and  the  Ganges,  such  as  the  Assyrians, 
Babykmians.  Medea  and  Persians,  Sarmatians,  Scythians,  Parthians,  Israelites  Jews,  Arabs,  and 
^jnan».  the  Turics,  and  Tartars  properlv  so  called,  the  tribes  of  Caucasus,  the  Armenisjis,  Persians, 
Afghani,  and  Hindoos;  the  Africans  who  live  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  through - 
oat  the  Sahara,  the  Egyptians  and  Copts,  the  Abvssinians,  and  the  Guanchcs,  or  ancient  tieople  of  the 
Canarr  Island*.  To  these  we  need  hardly  add  the  European  colonists  who  have  settled  in  America 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  complexion  of  this  class  of  people  seems  to  depend  very  much  upon 
climate  and  the  degree  of  solar  heat  to  which  they  arc  exposed ;  fur  they  are  all,  without  exception, 
bom  with  light  complexions,  and  Iwcome  dati:  onl>  as  they  grow  up,  and  are  more  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Their  colour  is  found  to  deepen  bv  regular  gnuiation  from  the  farthest  north,  where  the  ^>eople  of  this 
race  are  very  fair,  through  the  ohve-colouned  people  of  the  south  of  France,  and  of  Spam,  Portugal, 
Italy,  Greece,  and  the  swarthy  Moors,  till  the  gradation  ends  with  the  dcep-blaclc  natives  of  the  Afri- 
can and  Arabian  deserts,  and  of  intertrouical  India.  ^Vhite  seems  to  be  tbe  characteri»tic  of  the  race, 
but  it  is  everywhere  subject  to  the  influence  of  climate.  The  Caucasians  are  therefore  properly 
enough  called  the  wuitk  racc,  though  some  of  them  are  perfectly  block.  Their  hair,  whether  mela- 
nic  or  xantltoos,  is  always  long  and  lank,  uid  never  woolly  like  that  of  the  negroes. 

IL  The  MosiooLi  A5  class  has  the  head  almost  square ;  the  cheek-lx)nes  projecting ;  the  nose  flat ;  the 
nasal  bonen  and  the  space  between  the  eyebrows  nearly  on  tbe  same  horizontal  plane  with  the  cheek- 
bones ;  the  arches  of  the  eyebrows  scarcel^r  to  be  perceived ;  the  nostrils  nurow ;  the  chin  slightly 
prominent.  The  face  is  broad  and  flat,  with  the  parts  imperfectly  di>tiiigui.ohed ;  the  space  l>etween 
the  eyes  flat  and  very  broad;  nose  flat;  cheeks  projecting,  round,  and  narrow;  the  linear  opening  of  the 
eyelids  extending  towards  the  temples ;  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye  stmk  towards  the  nose,  and  the 
upper  eyelid  at  that  {jart  continued  into  the  lower  bv  a  rounded  sweep.  The  complexiun  is  gencrnlly 
ouve.  which  ia  sometimes  very  slight,  and  approaching  to  yellow,  or  what  is  called  sallow ;  and  none 
of  thiv  class  are  known  to  be  Csir-complexloncd.  The  iris  of  their  eyes  is  black ;  their  hair  black, 
straight,  and  strong,  hut  sddom  curled,  or  in  great  abundance ;  and  they  have  little  or  no  beard. 
In  tlus  class  are  comprised  the  numerous  tribes  that  occupy  the  central,  north-east,  east,  and  south- 
east parts  of  Asia ;  the  (?hinese  and  Japanese ;  the  people  of  Tibet,  Boutan,  and  Indo-china ;  the 
FLns  and  the  Laplanders  of  tbe  north  of  Europe,  and  the  Esquimaux,  who  live  along  the  shores  of  the 
Polar  8«a,  in  America  and  Greenland.  The  colour  of  tbe  class  is  influenced  in  a  slight  degree  by  cli- 
mate ;  those  of  them,  and  those  parts  of  the  body  most  exposed  to  the  sun  and  the  air,  being  the 
darke*t.« 

IIL  The  Etbiopic,  or  black  hace,  have  the  head  narrow,  and  compressed  at  the  sides,  the  fore- 
head very  convex  and  vaulted ;  the  cheek -l>ones  projecting  ;  the  nostrils  wide ;  the  Jaws  long  ;  the 
front  teeth  of  the  upper  Jaw  turned  obliquely  forward ;  the  lower  Jaw  strong  and  large ;  the  skull 
generally  thick  and  heavy.  Tbe  face  is  narrow,  with  the  lower  part  projecting ;  eyes  prominent ; 
ntiSi  spread,  and  almost  confounded  with  the  cheeks ;  tbe  lips,  particularly  the  upi*cr  one,  very  thick ; 
tlie  Jaws  prominent,  and  the  chin  retracted.  The  skin  of  this  class,  and  the  iris  of  the  eye,  are  deep 
bUcK ;  the  hair  black  and  woolly ;  characteristics  that  vary  less  in  the  negroes  than  in  the  two  former 
doMes.  for  this  very  obvious  reason,  that  the  Etbiopic  race  ore  to  be  found  native  mostly  in  tropical 
climated,  where  there  is  little  variety  of  temi>eraturc ;  and  not  like  the  Mongolian  and  Caucasian 
races  who  are  spread  over  all  climates,  from  the  equator  to  the  Polar  Sea.  lu  this  class  are  comprised 
all  the  natives  of  Africa  to  the  south  of  the  Sahara  and  Abyssinia ;  also  the  natives  of  New  Uul- 
lond.  Van  Diemcn's  Land  or  Tasmania,  Papiia,  or  New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  the  Solomon  I»Ies, 
Kvw  Georgia,  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  the  Feejce  IsUmds,  and  also  various  tribes  through- 
out the  Indian  archipelago. 

IV.  The  America?!  class  approaches  the  Mongolian.  The  cheek-bones  ore  prominent,  but  more 
arched  and  rounded  than  in  the  Mongol,  without  being  so  angular,  or  projecting  at  the  sides ;  tbe 
oririts  almost  always  deep ;  the  shape  of  the  forehead  and  the  crown  often  artificially  modified ;  the 
skull  generally  light.  The  face  is  broad,  without  being  flat ;  the  features,  viewed  in  profile,  are  pro- 
minent, and  deeply  marked ;  the  forehead  low,  eyes  deep-seated,  uokc  rather  flat,  but  prominent.  The 
skin  is  red,  more  or  less  dark,  or  copper- coloured,  and  approaching  to  block,  according  to  cliinato  and 
other  circumstances.  The  hair  is  like  that  of  the  Mongolian  class ;  and  they  have  little  or  no  beard. 
In  this  class  are  compreliended  all  the  native  American  tribes  and  nations,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
Esouimaux.  and  the  descendants  of  EuroiKian  and  African  colonists. 

\  .  Tbe  Malay  class  has  the  top  of  the  head  sliglitly  narrowed,  the  forehead  a  little  arched,  the 
cheek-bones  not  prominent ;  the  upper  Jaws  a  little  pushed  forward ;  the  prominence  of  the  parietal 
bones  strongly  marked.  The  face  Is  less  narrow  than  that  of  the  negro,  somewiiac  advancing  in  the 
lower  part,  when  seen  in  profile ;  the  features  generally  more  prominent  than  those  of  the  negro,  the 
nose  full,  broad,  and  thick  towards  the  point,  or  wliat  is  called  a  bottle-nose.  The  colour  of  the  skhi 
is  l»rovn,  or  tawny:  the  hair  black,  soft,  curled,  and  abundant.  In  this  class  are  comprised  all  the 
natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  (excepting  those  already  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the 
Etbiopic  class);  likewise  the  dominant  nations  of^the  Indian  archipelago. 

Such  is  Blumenbach*8  classification,  which  has  been  very  generally  adopted.    Some 
naturalists  have  reduced  the  classes  to  three ;j  considering  the  Malay  class  to  be  only 

•  Dr.  Abel,  physician  to  the  last  British  embassy  to  China,  mentions  in  his  volmne  of  travels,  that 
when  any  of  the  Chinese  boatmen  cast  off  their  clothes  for  the  purpose  of  leaping  into  the  water 
to  push  along  the  boats,  they  app^ured  to  be  dressed  in  light-coloured  trowsers,  though  quite  naked. 

t  M.  G.  Cuvier  gives  only  three  distinct  well-ymrked  races  -.—The  white  or  Caucasian,  the  yeUow 
or  Mimgotian,  and  the  negro  or  Ethiopian,  lie  acknowledges,  that  neither  the  Malays  nor  the  Papoua 
I  New-Gulneaouo)  caoli«  waUy  referred  to  any  one  of  these  three  great  races ;  but  ho  says,  that  he  does 
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a  sub- variety  of  the  Caucasian,  and  the  American  as  a  variety  of  the  Mongolian. 
Others  carry  the  number  to  eleven  or  fifteen  classes,  and  not  without  reason  ;  for  all 
the  tribes  comprised  under  each  of  Biumenbach*s  five  classes,  so  fiur  fixnn  having 
exactly  the  same  characteristics,  really  differ  in  some  cases  from  each  other  as  much 
as  the  class  under  which  they  are  ranged  differs  from  the  other  classes ;  and  of  sudi 
varieties  the  Caucasian  class  comprises  the  greatest  number.  The  Ethiopic  class 
likewise  comprises  a  great  number  of  very  well  marked  varieties ;  and  there  b  really 
more  difference  between  a  Bojesman,  a  Caffre,  and  a  Soudan-negro,  who  all  belong 
to  this  class,  than  there  is  between  a  Malay,  a  European,  and  a  Cafire,  belonging  to 
different  classes.  From  this  example,  it  will  be  easily  perceived  that  the  division  of 
mankind  into  three  or  five,  or  any  small  number  of  classes,  is  extremely  arbitrary; 
and  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  prove  that  all  the  people  of  the  world  would  &I1 
under  one  or  other  of  them.  But  this  branch  of  science  is  still  in  its  infimcy ;  and  there 
is  no  part  of  natural  history  that  offers  a  wider  or  a  more  interesting  object  of  study 
to  the  scientific  naturalist. 

Revelation  communicates  to  us  the  important  facts  of  the  common  origin  of  the  first 
race  of  men,  and  of  the  miraculous  dispersion  of  the  descendants  of  the  survivors  of 
the  Noahic  deluge,  effected,  according  to  the  sacred  historian,  by  a  confiision  of 
language ;  but  which  may,  in  all  probability,  have  been  accompanied  by  a  change  of 
organization.  This  is  a  field  of  inquiry  beset  with  perplexities ;  but  of  one  thing 
we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt,  namely,  that  mankind  are  all  the  creatures  of  the  same 
God ;  and  the  only  questions  of  real  importance  concerning  their  differences  are, 
Wliethcr  or  not  they  are  all  equally  susceptible  of  the  same  moral  and  intellectual 
culture  ?  Will  the  same  causes  produce  upon  all  of  them  the  same  effects  ?  —  and 
p»rticularly.  What  are  the  effects  resulting  fi*om  the  domination  of  one  class  over 
another,  and  of  the  mixture  of  races  in  the  same  country,  produced  by  alliances  and 
intermarriages  ? 

This  last  question  about  the  mixture  of  races,  and  the  domination  of  one  over 
another,  would  have  been  of  little  importance  ijf  the  earth  had  remained  divided 
among  them  according  to  laws  established  for  each ;  if  the  people  of  the  copper- 
coloured  race  had  kept  exclusive  possession  of  America;  if  the  Mongolian  races  had 
never  passed  the  frontiers  of  Eastern  Asia ;  if  the  Malays  had  never  been  disturbed 
in  their  own  islands;  if  the  Ethiopians  had  remained  masters  of  Africa;  if  the  Cau- 
casians had  never  been  disturbed  in  Europe,  and  had  never  gone  out  of  it.  But  the 
equestrian  tribes  of  the  Mongols  have  spread  from  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  overrun 
other  regions,  and  extended  their  dominion  not  only  over  other  people  of  the  same 
class,  but  also  over  Caucasian  races  with  whom  they  have  intermixed.  The  Cau* 
casians,  in  their  turn,  have  not  only  sought  to  rule  over  people  of  their  owndass,  but 
have  gone  to  every  part  of  the  worid,  and  mixed  with  every  other  race.  In  Africa, 
they  have  established  themselves  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  a  good  way  inland  from  both ;  on  the  coasts  of  Senegal,  Gambia,  Guines, 
Congo,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  on  the  channel  of  Mosambique  and  the  neigh- 
bouring isles.  In  Asih*  they  have  mixed  with  the  Mongols  in  Persia ;  they  are  masters 
of  India,  and  of  many  of  the  islands  between  the  Indian  and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  where 
arc  found  commingled  on  the  same  soil  Negroes,  Mongols,  Malays,  and  Caucasians, 
having  each  their  own  colour,  features,  manners,  customs,  languages,  and  religions. 
In  the  Pacific  Ocean  their  dominion  is  already  felt ;  and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  multitudinous  islands  scattered  over  it  will  ere  long  become  peopled  with  a 
European  race. 

But  of  all  the  mixtures  of  races,  the  most  important,  and  the  most  woKhy  of 
notice,  is  that  which  for  more  than  three  centuries  has  been  going  on  in  America. 
The  Caucasians,  not  content  with  establishing  themselves  there,  have  transported  to 
the  same  soil  millions  of  African  negroes,  and  even  many  Malays  and  Chinese.  The 
North- American  Indians  have  always  retreated  before  the  intruding  Caucasians,  and 
their  numbers  are  diminishing  very  rapidly  ;  they  seem,  in  general,  to  be  incapable  of 
civilization,  and  to  be  instinctively  repugnant  to  mingle  with  the  whites.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  with  the  negroes,  who  are  very  numerous  in  the  West  India  islands,  in 

not  find  tho  characters  of  the  former  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Hindoo  variety  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  and  the  Chinese  variety  of  the  Mongolian ;  and  in  regard  to  tho  latter  (tho  rajious), 
he  asks,  whether  they  may  not  bo  negroes  which  have  anciently  wandered  over  the  Indian  sea.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  north  of  the  two  continents,  the  Samoides,  the  Laplanders,  and  the  Esquimaux, 
come,  according  to  some,  from  the  Mongolian  race ;  while,  according  to  others,  they  are  only  dege- 
nerate shoots  from  the  Scythian  or  Tartar  branch  of  the  Caucasian  race.  The  Americans  thcroaelves, 
he  adds,  have  not  vet  lieen  distinctly  traced  to  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  our  races  in  the  Old  Con- 
tinent ;  and  nevertheless  they  have  not  cbarftctcrs  sufficiently  precise  and  constant  to  form  a  particular 
nce.^Regne^nimai,  torn.  i.  1S29. 
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tbe  soutbern  states  of  Nortb  America,  and  in  the  northern  and  eastern  countries  of 
Soath  America ;  for  their  numbers  multiply  in  as  great,  if  not  in  a  greater  proportion, 
than  the  numbers  of  the  Europeans.  In  Mexico  and  South  America  the  indigenous 
races  have  continued  to  multiply  since  the  conquest,  and  the  intermarriages  of  these 
people  with  Europeans,  Negroes,  and  Malays,  have  produced  new  varieties,  insomuch 
that  the  population  of  that  part  of  the  world  exhibits  phenomena  of  which  the  state 
of  things  in  Europe  could  never  have  given  us  the  least  idea.  We  shall  briefly  de- 
scribe the  result  of  the  intermarriages  to  which  we  have  alluded : 

Childreii  prodnoed  by  tbe  mixture  of  diAnrent  clasMa  exhibit  the  medinm  complexion  and  features 
(or  oea^  so)  between  their  parent! ;  a  law  that  holds  miiveraaUy  good,  lo  fkr  at  least  as  climate  and 
other  extcsnal  phjrricsl  drcnmstances  are  concerned,  tliese  apparently  making  not  the  smallest  dif- 
ft^enee.  From  a  refinement  of  ranity.  the  people  of  Spanish  America  nave  invented  different  names 
to  dtotlngnish  the  oflbpring  of  the  Tarions  intermixtures  of  the  dark-coloured  races  with  the  whites, 
and  amoiw  themselres.  In  the  first  generation,  the  children  of  a  European  and  a  negro  arc  called  mu- 
iattoes.*  In  colour,  figure,  and  moral  qualities,  the  mulatto  is  a  medium  between  the  European  and 
the  AfHcan.  Tbe  colour  is  more  or  less  ydlow,  brown,  or  tawny,  according  as  the  European  father 
may  have  been  fkir  or  dark,  and  the  features  are  a  medium  between  those  of  Uie  parents.  There  is  no 
recess  of  the  cheek.  The  hair  is  cnrted  and  black,  but  longer  than  that  of  the  negro,  and  the  iris  is 
™rit.    In  cleanliness,  capacity,  actirity,  and  courage,  they  sre  decidedly  superior  to  Uie  negroes. 

Europeans  and  mnlattoes  produce  terceront  (sometimes  also  called  qvarleront^  moriacot^  and  mei- 
Ustt,)  The  hair  and  features  are  European,  the  former  baring  nothing  of  tbe  grandmother's  woolly 
carl ;  the  skin  has  a  slight  brown  tint,  and  the  cheeks  are  red.  In  the  Dutch  colonies  they  have  often 
bine  eves  and  Ikir  hair.  In  poUtical  and  dril  rights,  these,  in  countries  where  slavery  exists,  are 
classed  with  the  mulattoes. 

Europeans  and  teroerons  produce  quarteroru  or  quadroons  (ochavonest  octawmett  or  albinot\  who  are 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  whites ;  but  formerly  (in  Jamaica  at  least),  th^  were  not  entitled  to  the 
Mme  legal  Mivileges  as  Europeans  or  white  Creoles,  because  there  is  still  a  contamination  of  dark  blood, 
though  no  longer  viriUe.    In  the  fifth  generation,  the  children  of  Europeans  and  quarterons  are  called 

CnU^nms  (or  auehuelat),  but  they  have  no  remaining  trace  of  the  alleged  impurity,  so  that  even  the 
r^  was  satisfied  that  they  were  sufRclently  white  to  enjoy  their  protection,  and  the  privileges  of 
freedom.  By  an  oimosite  course  of  proceeding,  the  mulatto  offspring  of  Europeans  and  negroes  may 
be  reduced  to  the  African  character.  If  a  mulatto  be  paired  with  a  negro,  and  the  children  again  and 
again  with  negroes,  the  fourth  generation  is  perfectly  black. 

The  ofihpring  of  Europeans  and  Indians  are  named  metiixot  or  mesieeg.  The  hair  is  black  and 
strsight ;  the  iris  dark ;  the  skin  varies  according  to  the  tint  of  the  American  parent.  The  mestizo 
is  mudi  lighter  than  the  mulatto ;  and,  as  many  American  Indians  are  nearly  as  fair  as  Europeans, 
mestisoe  are  often  not  distinguishable  in  colour  from  the  latter.  **  A  mestizo, '  says  Humboldt,  *'  is  in 
colour  almost  a  pure  white,  and  his  skin  is  of  a  particular  transparency.  The  smisll  beard,  and  small 
hsnds  and  feet,  and  a  certain  obliquity  of  the  eyes,  are  more  frequent  indications  of  the  mizture  of 
InAan  Mood,  than  the  nature  of  the  hair."t  European  fkthers  and  roestee  mothers  produce  quarter 
raw;  qtaairaAi,  oreatUxos^  corresponding  to  tereerons  In  the  negro  breed,  and  not  distinguishable  from 
Europeaos.  Quarteron  women  with  Europeans  produce  oehaoom  or  octavont ;  and  Europeans  with 
eefaaToo  women,  puekuetott  who  are  not  distinguisiiable,  in  any  respect,  from  genuine  Europeans. 

Hie  ollbpring  <n  negroes  and  Indians  are  called  Zambot  or  Satiwos ;  sometimes  also  nutkUtot-s.  Ne^ 
groea  with  mniattoes  produce  seambos  de  imUata  (griffot  or  ea^rcw) ;  a  European  and  zambo,  a  mulatto ; 
sn  American  and  zambo,  a  zambaigo.  The  offspring  of  tbe  zambos  are  styled  by  the  Spaniards,  in 
derision,  dkoiat ;  that  of  negro  and  zamba  is  called  xambo-prkto  (black  zambo).  In  the  English  colo- 
nies, the  offsprixi^  of  a  negro  or  negress,  with  a  mulatto  man  or  woman,  is  also  called  Sambo. 

Similar  mixtures  of  races  have  tucen  place  wherever  two  or  more  of  tliem  have  intruded  upon  each 
other's  domains.  The  Bfongolian  races  of  Persia  have  become  almost  Caucasian,  by  repeated  inter- 
■lixture  with  Caucasian  blood ;  the  higher  classes  always  preferring  Circassian  and  Georgian  women, 
or  others  of  kindred  race  from  the  Caucasus.  At  Banka,  the  children  of  a  Chinese  and  a  Malay  are 
called  tekos  and  hi  India,  of  an  Indian  with  a  negress,  are  called  bouganese.  At  tbe  Cape  of  Good  liopcb 
the  children  of  a  European  with  a  Hottentpt  are  csiled  by  the  not  very  elegant  Dutch  name  of  bat- 
kMrdt.t 

The  classifications  of  mankind,  arising  out  of  their  various  relations  in  society,  will 
form  in  part  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter.  We  conclude  the  present  with  a 
itatement  of  the  numbers  of  the  human  race,  according  to  the  estimates  of  M.M. 
Malte-Brun  and  Balbi,  adding,  in  the  words  of  the  former  distinguished  geographer, 
**  that  all  the  calculations  which  have  been  made  upon  this  subject  are  chimerical,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  state  any  which  shall  even  approximate  to  the  truth."  Our 
own  estimate  will  be  found  in  the  concluding  portion  of  the  3d  section  of  the  succeed- 
ing chapter. 

POPULATION  OF  THE  GLOBE. 


Europe,     .    •    • 

Asia, 

Africa,  .... 
America,     .    .    . 
Ooeanica,  .    .    . 

Total, .... 

Maite-Brun. 

BaUn. 

170,000,000 

320.000,000 

70,000,000 

45,000.000 

30,000,000 

227,700,000 

390,000.000 

60,000,000 

39.000,000 

20.300,000 

625,000,000 

737,000,000 

*  The  term  Creole  Is  frequently  used  erroneously  as  synonymous  with  rotilatto;  but  it  signifies  orTy 
thoM  who  are  bom  in  the  West  Indies  or  America,  of  two  white  or  fico  black  parents,  and  is  nevinr 
properly  applied  to  people  of  mixed  origin. 

t  lluraboldt's  PoUtical  Estsj  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Si>ain. 

t  Lawreaoa's  Lectures. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  OR  GEOGRAPHICAL  SCIENCE 
IN  RELATION  TO  MANKIND  IN  SOCIETY. 

Ik  this  chapter,  we  shall  in  the  first  place  examine  the  social  condition  of  man  as 
influenced  or  modified  by  external  causes,  and  then  proceed  to  consider  the  dassifi- 
cations  of  mankind  in  respect  to  language,  religion,  and  government. 

§  1.   The  Influence  of  External  Cautes  on  the  Social  Condition  of  Man. 

M.  Victor  Cousin,  in  his  **  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Philosophy,"  states,  that 
let  any  country  be  examined  in  reference  to  its  physical  geography,  and  it  will  then  be 
possible  to  tell  A  priori  what  is  the  condition  of  man  in  that  country,  and  what  part 
its  inhabitants  will  act  in  history.  IJke  other  general  rules,  this  assertion  is  liable 
to  exceptions.  Take,  for  example,  the  vast  regions  of  temperate  America  and  of 
Australia,  and  although  no  change  has  taken  place  in  their  physical  condition,  in  these 
we  find  the  white  or  Caucasian  race  forming  wealthy  and  populous  communities,  where 
but  a  few  years  since,  the  thinly-scattered  aboriginal  tribes  found  only  a  scanty  and 
precarious  subsistence.  It  cannot,  however,  admit  of  doubt,  that  a  connexion  sub- 
sists between  the  state  and  condition  of  man  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed ;  but  the  branch  of  science  to  which  this  inquiry  belongs  is  as  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  although  it  has  in  all  ages  attracted  the  attention  of  philosophic  inquirers, 
we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  account  for  any  but  the  more  obvious  effects  of  those  physical 
circumstances  to  which  mankind  are  undeniably  subjected,  and  of  which  the  greater 
number  of  them  are  so  completely  the  creatures. 

The  object  to  the  attainment  of  which  man  first  directs  the  exercise  of  his  physical 
powers  and  rational  faculties,  is  a  sufficiency  of  food,  and  a  protection  from  the  elements 
by  raiment  and  a  dwelling-place.  In  these  exertions  originate  all  his  skill  in  the  arts, 
and  all  his  knowledge  of  science.  Hence  we  must  expect  to  find  the  full  expansion 
of  man*s  powers,  not  in  regions  of  the  globe  where,  on  the  one  hand,  the  physical 
circumstances  of  a  country  may  be  too  rigorous  to  admit  of  improvement,  or,  on  the 
other,  where  an  enervating  climate,  and  an  abundance  of  aliment  spontaneously 
yielded  by  the  soil,  obviate  the  necessity  of  human  exertion,  but  in  those  warmer  por- 
tions of  the  temperate  zone,  where  nature  yields  everything  abundantly  to  industry, 
but  little  or  nothing  without  it,  and  where  there  are  physical  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come, sufficient  to  call  forth  man*s  higher  powers,  without  overwhelming  him  with 
difficulties.  Yet  even  this  much  cannot  be  stated  without  exceptions ;  fur  under  the 
equator  itself  we  find  in  the  Malays  an  example  of  a  race  as  acute,  intelligent,  active, 
and  enterprising  as  any  that  the  most  favoured  region  of  the  temperate  zone  has  pro- 
duced. They  are  indeed  ignorant  of  science,  and  depraved  in  morals,  but  this  condition 
is  owing  to  circumstances,  to  which  we  shall  advert  in  another  portion  of  our  work. 

In  casting  a  rapid  glance  over  the  glube,  no  perceive  at  once  that  the  parts  that 
enjoy  the  mildest  and  most  equal  temperature,  that  most  abound  in  rivers,  and  pre- 
sent the  longest  line  of  sea-coast  thus  possessing  the  easy  means  of  communicating 
with  other  places,  are  or  have  been  formerly  also  the  most  numerously  peopled, 
and  the  most  anciently  civilized.  In  all  countries,  whatever  may  be  their  condition 
as  to  civilization,  it  is  along  the  gulfs,  at  the  mouths,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
that  we  find  the  densest  population.  Mankind,  in  their  migrations  and  their  in- 
crease, are  subjected  to  laws  as  invariable  as  those  that  guide  and  control  the  lower 
animals.  They  spread  themselves  in  all  the  places  that  offer  them  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  stop  where  they  find  these  no  longer  ;  and  if  we  inquire,  what  is  the 
order  which  they  follow  in  their  migrations,  we  find  they  are  distributed  by  fami- 
lies, in  the  same  manner  as  the  waters  are  divided.  If,  for  example,  in  any  country, 
we  ascend  from  the  mouth  of  a  river  to  the  sources  of  both  the  main  stream 
and  its  tributaries  or  affluents,  we  generally  find,  upon  both  banks,  people  be- 
longing to  the  same  family,  speaking  the  same  language,  or  dialects  of  the  same 
language,  and  having  similar  manners  and  customs.  This  &ct,  which  seems  to 
exist  in  all  countries,  is  most  easily  observed  in  those  of  Europe.  Several  large 
rivers  rise  in  the  Alps,  near  each  other,  but  run  to  the  sea  in  different  directions.     If 
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we  ascend  the  Po  and  ito  affluents,  we  find  on  all  their  hanks  people  of  the  Italian 
race ;  if  we  ascend  the  Rhine  and  its  affluents,  we  find  on  hoth  hanks  people  of  the 
Teutonic,  Dutch,  or  German  race ;  if  we  ascend  the  Rhone  and  its  affluents,  we 
find  people  who  speak  the  French  language ;  but  in  the  mountains,  where  all  these 
river-basins  meet,  there  is  found  a  confederation  of  different  people,  consisting  of 
French,  Italians,  and  Germans.  These  divisions  are  independent  of  political  combi- 
nations, and  of  the  kinds  of  government  to  which  the  people  are  subjected.  Thus, 
those  who  dwell. in  the  basin  of  the  Rhone  all  speak  the  same  language,  although 
they  are  distributed  among  five  independent  governments,  namely,  France,  Sardinia, 
Valais,  Vaud,  and  Geneva.  The  people  of  the  Rhine  are  all  of  the  Dutch  race, 
although  divided  among  the  governments  of  France,  Switzerland,  Prussia,  Holland, 
and  many  others.  The  people  of  the  basin  of  the  Po  belong  all  to  the  Italian  race, 
although  some  of  them  live  under  the  Swiss  confederation,  some  under  Italian  go- 
vemments,  and  others  are  subjects  of  Austria.  Diplomatic  arrangements  and  poll- 
tical  violence  often  disturb  the  natural  divisions  of  people,  but  this  order,  though 
often  shaken,  can  hardly  ever  be  efibced.  Unity  of  government  will  be  found  equally 
powerless  in  uniting  people  who  are  divided  by  natural  arrangements.  Piedmont  and 
StLWoy  have  been  for  centuries  subjected  to  the  same  government,  and  yet  the  man- 
ners,  language,  and  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  countries  are  as  distinct 
at  this  day  as  before  they  were  politically  united.  In  like  manner,  in  Switzerland, 
Dutch,  Italians,  and  French  are  united  under  the  same  federal  government,  yet  each 
race  preserves  its  distinctive  characteristics.  In  France,  successive  governments  have 
employed  every  possible  means  to  give  unity  to  the  diverse  races  subject  to  their 
authority.  The  territory  has  been  cut  up  into  shreds ;  uniform  legislation,  adminis- 
tration, and  systems  of  education,  have  been  introduced  into  that  country,  and  yet 
the  desired  object  has  not  been  attained.  In  France  there  are  almost  everywhere 
two  idioms,  that  of  the  coimtry  and  that  of  the  seat  of  government ;  the  former 
spoken  by  the  mass  of  the  population,  and  having  for  its  natural  limits  the  crests  of 
the  mountain  ridges ;  the  latter  spoken  out  of  its  native  country  only  by  the  agents 
of  government  and  by  the  educated  classes.  Nor  are  the  interests  of  these  divided 
races  leas  distinct  than  their  languages.  The  same  phenomenon  is  exhibited  on  a  still 
greater  scale  in  China.  That  country  is  divided  into  many  natural  provinces  by  the 
water-sheds  of  its  river-basins ;  each  of  these  provinces  has  its  own  dialect  and  se- 
parate interests;  and  the  agents  of  government  and  the  literary  class  are  obliged  to 
eommunicate  with  the  people  in  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  latter ;  but  everywhere 
carry  on  their  intercourse  with  one  another  by  means  of  the  language  of  Kiangnan, 
the  seat  of  the  Imperial  court  under  the  last  native  dynasty.  India,  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Moguls  and  the  British,  is  another  instance  ;  and  almost  every  other 
country  exhibits  something  of  the  same  kind,  varying,  of  course,  with  different  mo- 
difying circumstances. 

In  considering  mankind  under  a  more  extended  view,  we  see  them  divided  into 
great  masses,  and  following  the  grand  divisions  of  the  globe,  just  as  we  have  seen 
them  divided  into  great  families  according  to  the  configuration  of  their  country,  and 
the  direction  of  its  mountains  and  streams.  Thus  the  tribes  who  dwell  in  central 
Asia,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  that  flow  from  it  to  the  east  and  the  south,  arc, 
almost  without  exception,  branches  of  the  Mongol  stock.  Those  inhabiting  the  nu- 
merous islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean  belong,  with  some  well-defined  exceptions,  to  the 
Malay  race.  The  original  inhabitants  of  America  were  all  of  the  copper-coloured 
race ;  and  the  Africans,  except  those  of  the  north  and  the  north-east,  are  all  of  the 
black  race.  Europe,  again,  and  Western  Asia,  appear  to  be  the  native  seat  of  the  Cau- 
casian, or  white  race.  Races  thus  appear  to  be  distributed  in  a  manner  still  more 
regular  even  than  plants.  The  great  distinctive  races  occupy  each  its  own  grand 
division  of  the  continents ;  the  particular  families  of  each  race  have  found  their  way 
downwards  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  or  have  ascended  to  their  sources,  taking 
possession  of  the  country  through  which  these  flow ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
points  where  the  continents,  or  the  great  divisions  of  any  of  them,  touch  or  make  the 
nearest  approach  to  each  other,  are  often  occupied  by  people  belonging  sometimes  to 
one  race,  sometimes  to  another.  The  northern  outskirts  of  America  are  peopled  by 
the  Esquimaux,  who  appear  to  be  allied  to  the  Mongol  race ;  and  the  coasts  of  Africa 
nearest  to  Europe  and  Asia  are  peopled  by  Caucasians. 

We  do  not  know  historically  how  the  descendants  of  Noah  were  spread  over  the 
earth,  or  how  the  various  characteristics  that  now  distinguish  the  races  of  men  were 
produced  among  them.  It  is  however  easy  to  suppose,  that  as  one  family  after  an- 
other left  their  primitive  settlements  to  wander  into  new  lands,  they  became  more  and 
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more  scattered,  till  at  last  only  a  few  may  have  kept  together ;  and  these,  penetrating 
into  some  wilderness,  may  have  lost  all  the  traces  of  ancient  civilization,  and  recolleo- 
tion  of  their  origin,  and  become  in  time  the  founders  of  new  races  modified  by  the 
natural  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  the  originators  of  a  new  kind 
of  civilization  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  perfectly  distinct  from  that  which  was 
making  pro^iress  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Bramins  of  India  have  a  tradition 
that  their  fathers^  came  into  the  country  by  the  pass  of  Hurdwar,  and  possessed  them- 
selves progresi^ively  of  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  its  affluents  even  to  the  sea. 
The  Chinese  have  a  similar  tradition  of  the  founders  of  their  empire,  who,  they  say, 
had  their  first  abode  in  the  mountains  of  the  north. west,  and  gradually  took  posses- 
sion of  the  plains  as  they  became  more  and  more  fit  for  occupation,  by  the  drying  up 
of  the  waters  that  abounded  in  the  land.  The  Indo-Chinese,  who  possess  the  eastern 
peninsula  of  India,  and  are  all  of  kindred  race,  appear  also  to  have  descended  in 
separate  bodies  from  the  northern  mountains,  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers.  In  that 
peninsula,  the  three  great  valleys  that  form  the  mass  of  the  country  are  each  occupied 
by  a  people  speakini^  the  same  language,  but  a  language  distinct  from  those  spoken 
in  the  other  valleys.  We  have  also  a  very  familiar  illustration  in  the  history  of  one 
class  of  European  settlers  in  the  native  forests  of  America.  The  sguaiien,  those 
pioneers  of  colonization,  who  proceed  into  the  wilderness,  and  settle  themselves  for 
a  time  on  particular  spots,  become,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  drcumstanc^es  in 
which  they  are  placed,  very  savage ;  and  were  their  movements  not  rapidly  followed 
up  by  settlers  of  a  better  class,  they  would,  at  no  very  distant  period,  although  the 
off-sets  of  a  highly  civilized  community,  become  as  ^ild  as  the  red  men  they  supplant, 
and  lose,  most  probably,  all  remembrance  of  their  original  country,  and  the  manners 
and  customs  of  their  fathers. 

But  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  accounted  for,  it  is  not  less  the  fact,  that  as 
the  various  regions  of  the  earth  have  become  successively  known  to  those  Asiatic  and 
European  nations,  of  whose  historical  records  we  are  in  possession,  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  history  down  to  the  date  of  the  latest  voyage  of  discovery,  all  of  these  have 
been  found  already  possessed  by  races  of  people  varying,  according  to  circumstances,  in 
their  degree  and  kind  of  civilization.    And  whether  we  consider  them  to  have  dege- 
nerated firom  the  civilization  transmitted  from  the  antediluvian  world  by  Noah  and 
his  sons,  or  to  have  been  originally  as  savage  as  some  of  them  are  found  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  nothing  seems  more  easy  than  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  successive 
development  of  some,  and  the  stationary  condition  of  others,  although  both  may  be 
found  in  the  same  vallies,  or  along  the  course  of  the  same  rivers.     Looking  at  those 
parts  of  the  globe  where  civilization  has  made  the  least  progress,  we  find,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  that  there  population  is  the  scantiest;  and  where  concentrated,  it  ii 
in  bays  or  on  the  sea  shore,  or  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  the  course  of  their  streams. 
If  the  inhabitants  wander  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  it  is  only  for  the  purpose 
of  hunting,  and  even  in  these  excursions  they  generally  follow  the  course  of  the  waters, 
(whether  ascending  them  or  descending.)   This  is  observed  in  the  north  of  Asia, 
throughout  America,  in  New  Holland,  and  wherever  else  cultivation  has  made  little 
progress.    When  a  coast,  however  fertile  its  soil,  is  not  intersected  by  any  consider- 
able stream,  it  is  either  entirely  deserted;  or  only  occasionally  visited  by  V>me  wan- 
dering tribes.  Thus  a  great  part  of  the  north-east  coast  of  Asia,  a  still  more  considerable 
part  of  the  west  coast  of  America,  and  almost  the  whole  coasts  of  Arabia,  Africa, 
and  New  Holland,  are  either  uninhabited  or  have  a  very  scanty  population.  W^herever 
we  find  a  people  half  barbarous,  in  the  uncultivated  interior  of  a  country,  it  is  only 
when  they  have  already  reached  the  pastoral  state,  like  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  the  Mon- 
gols, and  Tartars  of  Central  Asia,  and  some  tribes  of  South  America.    The  causes 
which,  in  uncultivated  countries,  thus  carry  the  people  to  the  banks  or  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  arc  easily  discerned.    The  quantity  of  food  which  the  earth  spontaneously 
supplies  for  the  use  of  mankind  is  extremely  limited.  A  people,  therefore,  who  have 
not  yet  advanced  to  the  pastoral  or  the  agricultural  state,  are  attracted  towards  lakes, 
rivers,  and  gulfs,  where  they  enjoy  at  once  the  advantages  of  fishing  and  hunting.  Ani- 
mals arc  drawn  to  the  same  places  by  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  food,  and  there  of 
course  they  arc  most  readily  met  with,  and  most  easily  become  the  prey  of  man.     In 
such  places,  also,  alimentary  plants  are  more  abundant,  a  greater  depth  of  vegetable 
earth  or  mould  rendering  the  soil  more  fertile  ;  the  climate  is  milder,  the  atmosphere 
is  more  humid,  and  the  air  circulates  more  freely  than  in  the  interior  districts.     Such 
localities  are  also  found  to  possess  a  greater  variety  of  plants,  the  action  of  the 
waters  and  the  winds  spreading  over  the  valleys,  the  various  vegetable  productions 
of  the  higher  grounds.     A  valley  traversed  by  a  river  may  generally  be  repre- 
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•rated  as  a  triangle,  whose  top  is  fonned  by  the  junction  of  two  hills  and  the  base  by 
the  seashore ;  hence  it  follows,  that  the  more  nearly  we  approach  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  the  more  extensive  is  the  space  of  vegetative  earth  that  we  meet  with,  and  the 
nearer  we  are  to  the  spot  where  cultivation  must  have  originated. 

Besides  suppljring  horn  their  bosom  so  considerable  a  part  of  human  subsistence, 
multiplying  in  certain  places  the  species  of  plants,  and  attracting  animals,  rivers  afford 
the  means  of  transport  across  wastes  otherwise  untraversable.  Lands  abandoned  to 
nature  are  almost  always  covered  with  dense  forests,  that  bear  no  resemblance  to  those 
met  with  in  cultivated  countries.  In  the  latter,  the  underwood  is  cut  down  and  re- 
moved ;  the  trees  seldom  or  never  fiill  through  age ;  the  surface-water  is  carefully 
drained  off,  and  the  channels  of  the  brooks  and  rivers  kept  clear.  But  in  the  natural 
forest,  nothing  is  cleared  away  ;  shrubs  and  bushes  cover  the  ground,  and  obstruct 
the  passage  of  the  hunter  or  traveller.  The  trees,  left  to  the  period  of  their  natural 
decay,  fidl  through  age,  and  contribute  to  render  the  country  inaccessible.  Lastly, 
the  leaves  and  other  vegetable  remains,  and  earth  carried  away  by  the  rains,  stop  the 
flow  of  the  ¥raters,  turning  them  from  their  natural  course,  and  converting  immense 
plains  into  marshes,  which  soon  abound  in  insects  and  reptiles.  Into  such  places  even 
animals  cannot  without  difficulty  penetrate,  and  when  man  attempts  to  follow  them, 
he  effects  his  purpose  only  by  keeping  in  their  track,  along  which  he  pursues  his  way 
with  pain  and  toil,  and  through  a  thousand  dangers.  Rivers  in  wild  wood-covered 
countries  do  not  present  the  same  facilities  for  navigation,  as  in  cleared  and  cultivated 
regions.  Large  trees  often  hi\  into  their  channels,  and  by  obstructing  the  current 
render  navigation  dangerous.  Still,  however,  in  spite  of  difficulties  of  this  nature, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  rivers,  by  whom  the  art  of  building  canoes  has  been 
acquired,  find  in  the  waters  more  available  means  of  transport  than  those  that  the  land 
offers.  The  voyagers  need  only  leave  themselves  to  the  current,  in  order  to  get 
through  immense  tracts  of  country.  The  ease  of  such  descents,  and  the  difficulty  of 
returning  against  the  stream,  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  accumulate  a  population 
at  the  noouths  of  rivers  and  in  gulfs. 

The  causes  which  induce  savage  tribes  to  fix  tbeir  abodes  in  the  shelter  of  some 
deep  bay  or  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  contribute  to  their  further  development.  From 
such  points  as  these,  cultivation  and  population  gradually  ascend  the  vsjleys ;  villages 
are  formed  at  the  confluence  of  the  streams ;  which  by  and  bye  become  towns  and 
dties,  the  centres  from  which  civilization  and  knowledge  pervade  the  country,  and  then 
people  begin  to  forget  their  past  condition  and  to  wonder  from  whence  all  their  pos- 
sessions iod  blessings  have  flowed. 

That  progressive  developments  such  as  these  have  often  taken  place  in  the  world 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt ;  and  the  very  thing  is  now  in  progress  before  our  eyes, 
on  a  larger  scale  than  the  world  has  ever  before  witnessed.  Great  part  of  North 
America  is  occupied  by  the  basin  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  and  their  affluents. 
A  small  party  of  French  colonists  settled  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  mighty 
stream,  and  built  New  Orleans.  From  that  point  they  ascended  the  river  till  they 
met  tbeir  brethren,  who  had  been,  in  the  same  way,  spreading  themselves  along  the 
St.  Lawrence ;  and  the  two  tides  of  colonization  would  doubtless  ere  long  have 
filled  the  basins  of  both  rivers  with  a  French  population.  But  ere  this  could  be 
accomplished,  their  progress  was  arrested  by  the  counter  tide  of  the  equally  enter- 
prising and  more  powerful  colonists  of  another  nation,  who,  taking  them  in  flank,  as 
it  were,  began  to  descend  from  the  eastern  borders  of  the  great  valley,  and  are  now 
rapidly  filling  it  in  the  very  way  we  have  assumed  to  be  the  natural  one  in  the  pro- 
gressive expansion  of  isolated  tribes.  They  arc  bringing  with  them,  it  is  true,  the 
seeds  of  civilization,  and  the  ready  means  of  rapid  improvement;  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  that  are  hurrying  continually  to  the  favoured  region,  will  fill  more 
space  in  the  course,  perhaps,  of  a  few  generations,  than  the  original  colonists  of  Loui- 
siana, left  to  themselves,  would  have  filled  in  a  thousand  years.  Such  is  the  influence 
that  waters  have  upon  the  distribution  and  the  civilization  of  mankind ;  but  we  must 
not  overlook  the  fact,  that  they  are  only  means  to  an  end,  and  that  these  means  may 
be  rendered  useless  or  mischievous  by  many  circumstances  of  various  kinds. 

Having  thus  seen,  in  a  general  manner,  the  causes  which  determine  a  people  in  the 
preference  which  they  give  to  certain  places  over  others,  and  that  contribute  to  hasten, 
to  encourage,  or  to  arrest  their  progress,  it  remains  for  us  to  explain  the  special 
causes  which,  in  the  principal  divisions  of  the  globe,  have  kept  their  inhabitants 
in  barbarism,  or  made  them  advance  in  civilization.  This  our  limits  would  allow 
us  to  do  only  very  briefly,  and  therefore  we  reserve  the  consideration  of  them  till 
we  describe  the  various  countries,  in  the  body  of  our  work. 
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Before  concluding  this  section,  for  much  of  the  matter  of  which  we  have  been  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Lawrence's  **  Lectures  on  Physiology,"  &c.  and  Comte's  **  Traite  de 
"  Legislation/*  it  may  be  proper  to  advert,  briefly,  to  the  important  subjects  of  the 
duration  of  human  life,  th^  proportion  of  births  to  deaths,  and  the  relative  proportiom 
of  the  number  of  the  nexcs  ;  all  of  which,  it  is  believed,  are  influenced  or  modified  by 
circumstances  external  to  roan,  and  connected  chiefly  with  his  condition  in  society. 

The  natural  limit  of  human  life  seems  to  be  from  eighty  to  ninety  years.  Fe^ 
men  survive  that  period ;  the  majority  die  long  before  they  even  approach  it.  Of 
all  new-bom  in&nts,  one  out  of  ybur  dies  the  first  year;  two^fiflha  scarcely  attain 
their  sixth  year ;  and  before  the  twenty-second  year,  one-half  of  the  generation  is 
consigned  to  the  grave.  The  order  which  Death  observes  in  cutting  off  his  victims 
is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  in  nature.  The  causes  by  which  it  is  effected 
are  too  numerous  and  too  complicated  to  be  here  considered  in  detail.  The  unhealthy 
nature  of  certain  occupations,  the  impetuosity  of  the  passions,  and  the  corruption  of 
manners,  prove  no  less  fatal  to  life  than  the  original  weakness  of  the  human  frame. 
In  general,  the  mean  duration  of  human  life  is  between  thirty-eight  and  forty-two 
years ;  that  is,  out  of  thirty-eight  or  forty-two  individuals,  one  dies  every  year. 

This  proportion  varies  in  a  singular  manner,  according  to  sex,  localities,  and  cli- 
mates, and  even  fi'om  one  province  to  another.  In  France  the  mean  mortality  is  one 
individual  in  39.98,  or  J  00  in  3998;  whilst  it  is  one  in  26.3  in  the  department  of 
Finisterrc,  and  only  one  in  53.5  in  that  of  the  High  Pyrenees.  In  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land united,  the  mortality  in  1828  was  one  in  43.8,  while  in  the  province  of  Drenth 
it  was  one  in  fifly-five,  and  in  that  of  Naumur  one  in  57.9.  In  the  north  of  Holland 
it  was  one  in  34.5,  and  in  Zealand  one  in  31.4.  In  Sweden  the  mortality  was  one  in 
44.69,  and  in  Russia  one  in  forty.  In  England  the  mean  number  of  deaths  is  one  in 
forty-nine,  while  in  Wales  it  is  one  in  sixty. 

The  mortality  is  much  greater  in  towns,  and  especially  in  large  towns,  than  in  the 
country.  In  Paris  the  mortality  is  reckoned  at  1  in  33.  Wargentin  calculates  that 
in  Stockholm  1  man  in  17  dies,  and  1  woman  in  21.*  According  to  Price,  there  dies 
in  the  large  towns  of  England,  every  year,  1  in  19  or  23;  in  the  small  towns,  1  in 
28 ;  and  in  the  country,  only  1  in  40  or  50. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  at  least  amongst  civilized  nations,  the  number 
of  births  exceeds  the  number  of  deaths.  But  the  proportion  varies  with  the  situa- 
tion. In  the  country,  there  is  frequently  1  born  yearly  for  every  22  of  the  po- 
pulation. In  towns,  the  proportion  is  less  fitvourable,  being  often  1  to  40,  more 
generally  1  to  35.  In  this  respect,  climate  occasions  a  remarkable  difference.  The 
most  healthy  climate  is  not  always  that  in  which  there  are  most  children  born ;  for 
example,  in  Denmark,  the" proportion  of  births  to  the  existing  inhabitants  is  as  1  to 
31 ;  while  in  Norway,  a  healthier  country,  it  is  as  1  to  34.  In  France,  the  proportion 
is  as  I  to  32.  An  author  who  has  made  very  accurate  Statistical  Researches, 
has  drawn  up  a  table  of  the  average  number  of  children  in  a  family  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe ;  the  following  are  some  of  his  results : — f 

In  the  Department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  along 

w]th  Jura,  in  France,  ....    5.0S 

In  La  Vcnd^,  including  Morbihan,  Id.    .       5.49 
In  tlie  Department  of  the  Loire,  wiUi  the  Low 

AluB,  Id hM 

In  the   Department  of  the  Eastern   Pyre- 
nees, Id &,17 

In  the  Canton  of  Fribourg,   ....    ftJ6 

In  SaToy,      .       , A.65 

In  the  GoTemment  of  Venice,      .       •       .   iJi 
In  Portugal, ft.l4 

We  see  by  these  examples,  that  the  ancient  opinion, 'which  considered  the  north  as  the 
qfficina  gentium,  the  cradle  of  nations,  although  supported  by  many  philosophers  besides 
the  antiquary  Rudbeck,  is  altogether  destitute  of  foundation. 

The  number  of  births  is  directly  and  materially  affected  by  causes  of  a  moral  and 
political  nature.  The  difficulty  of  finding  subsistence  is  unfavourable  to  the  increase  of 
marriages,  and  it  is  only  from  marriages  that  a  state  can  hope  to  see  a  numerous  race 
of  children  arise.  Libertinism,  a  community  of  wives,  polygamy  and  unlimited  divorce 
have  never  had  a  salutary  influence  on  population.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  most 
authentic  calculations,  that  of  two  bodies  of  individuals,  equal  in  number,  that  which 

*  Minunrtt  diver  $  tur  let  tablet  d4  mortality,  ^-r.,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aoademy  of  Stodcholm. 
Vols.  xTi.  xvii.  zxYiil.  and  xxxi. 

t  M.  Benoiston  de  Chateauneut  Kotice  tur  Vinteruite  ti*  la  ffconditt'  en  Etarope  au  eommentrmemi 
du  Mite  tiidr,  inserted  in  the  9th  volume  of  the  Auualcs  det  Scienoea  Natttrellcs,  1886. 


In  Sweden,  the  number  of  children  to  a  mar- 
riage is 3.f!3 

In  Muscovy,  in  Russia, 6.2A 

In  HoUand, 4.20 

In  Belgium, 5.27 

In  a  part  of  Scotland,          ....  5.13 

In  England, 3.50 

In  Moravia  and  Silesia,       ....  4.81 

In  Bohemia,     .       .               ....  6.27 

In  France, 4.21 
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Utcs  in  the  muriage  state,  produces  more  children  than  that  which  promiscuously  in- 
dulges in  the  commerce  of  the  sexes.  T%e  proportion  of  births  to  marriages^  on  an 
average,  and  in  a  country  of  some  extent,  can  scarcely  be  more  than  five,  or  less  ihan 
three  births  to  one  marriage.  The  ordinary  proportion,  in  the  most  civilized  countries 
of  the  world,  is  four  births  to  one  marriage.  TTie  proportion  between  births  and  deaths 
is,  one  year  with  another,  from  101  to  150  for  every  100.  This  last  proportion  in- 
deed occurs  only  in  some  provinces  of  small  extent,  and  singularly  favoured  by  nature. 
Every  proportion  stated  ag  higher  than  this,  in  an  extensive  country,  ought  to  be 
viewed  with  suspicion,  unless  verified  by  calculations  and  registers  of  undoubted  cor- 
rectness and  authenticity. 

Euler  has  constructed  the  following  Table,  by  means  of  which,  we  may  sec  at  a 
glance,  in  how  many  years  the  population  of  a  country  may  be  doubled  under  certain 
conditions.* 

IS  A  COUNTRY  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  INHABITANTS,  THE  MORTALITY 

BEING  ONE  IN  THIRTY-SIX. 


Tk€  Deaths 

hfing  to  the 

Biiihs.at 

10  to  11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

22 

35 

30 


The  Surpiut  nf 
Births  wiil  be 

277 

555 

722 
1100 
1388 
1666 
1943 
2?21 
2490 

2777 
3332 
4165 
5554 


Tltis  Surplus  vUl 

makt'  qf  the  sum 

qfthe  Living. 


sir 

I 
TI9 

T^B 
1 

I 
IS 

»V 

I 
99 

I 
3S 

t's 


The  DwMin^  <\f 

the  Fepulatton 

wiU  take  place  in 

250^'j  years. 
125 

96 

62} 

50  i 

42 

35| 

311 

28 

21  i 

17 

121 


The  same  mathematician,  founding  on  data  extremely  fiivourable  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  species,  has  constructed  a  table,  the  general  result  of  which  is,  that  the 
human  race  might  be  tripled  in  twenty-four  years,  and  that  at  the  end  of  three  hun- 
dred years,  the  posterity  of  one  couple  might  amount  to  3,993,954  individuals. 

Taking  the  total  number  of  the  human  race  at  seven  hundred  millions,  the  ratio  of 
the  deaths  to  the  living  population  as  one  to  thirty-three,  and  that  of  the  births  to  the 
living  as  one  to  twenty-nine  and  a^half,  we  shall  have,  for  the  whole  globe. 


In  one  Year, 

One  Dny, 

One  Hour, 

One  Minute, 

Births,    .    23,728,813 

G.%010 

2,708 

45 

Deatlw,  .   21,212,121 

58,120 

2,421 

40 

Whence  it  follows,  that  the  sum-total  of  the  human  race  would,  in  one  year,  be 
augmented  by  an  accession  of  2,516,692  individuals,  were  it  not  for  wars  and  pesti- 
lences. This  augmentation  would,  in  one  hundred  years,  bring  the  number  of  men  up 
to  3,216  millions.  The  earth  might,  perhaps,  support  a  still  greater  number  ;  but  all  the 
records  of  history  seem  to  concur  in  showing  that  the  increase  of  the  human  race  has 
hitherto  advanced  at  a  much  slower  rate. 

The  proportion  between  the  numbers  of  the  two  sexes  is  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance, both  in  statistics  and  legislation.  In  Europe  there  are  always  more  boys  bom 
than  girls,  in  the  proportion  of  sixteen  to  fifteen,  of  twenty-one  to  twenty,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  twenty-six  to  twenty-five.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mortality  also 
is  greater  amongst  the  male  children,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  twenty-seven  to 
twenty-six ;  in  consequence  of  which,  about  the  fifteenth  year,  the  numbers  of  the 
two  sexes  are  brought  almost  to  an  equality;  there  is,  however,  still  a  surplus  in 
fiivour  cf  the  males.  But  this  surplus  in  the  number  of  the  men,  even  though  it  were 
three  or  four  times  greater,  is  carried  ofi"  by  wars,  by  dangerous  voyages,  and  by 
emigration,  to  the  casualties  of  which  the  female  sex  are  less  exposed.  Thus,  the 
final  result  of  this  is,  that  in  our  climates  the  women  arc  always  more  numerous  than 
the  men.     This  difierence  is  particularly  observable  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  war. 


*  Enler,  TsUes  comnmnicated  to  Sussmllcb,  Ordro  dlrin,  chap.  viil.  H  152,  156,  IGJ. 
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According  to  Wargentin,  it  amounted  in  France,  after  the  seven  years*  war,  to 
890,000  in  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  millions  of  souls;  in  Sweden,  after  the  Nor- 
thern war,  about  127,000  in  a  population  of  two  millions  and  a  half;  and  in  England, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  Rickmann,  it  was  in  1811,  388,886  in  9,538,827 
souls,  and  in  1821,  310,543  in  11,261,437. 

Some  travellers  have  imagined,  that  in  warm  climates  there  are  more  girls  bom  than 
boys ;  and  as  the  male  sex  is  liable  to  more  rapid  destruction  in  such  climates  than 
in  ours,  the  surplus  of  women  must  become  very  great.  The  researches  of  Father 
Parennin  in  China,  the  lists  of  baptisms  kept  by  the  Danish  missionaries  of  Tranque- 
bar,  the  various  censuses  taken  by  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna  and  Batavia,  and  the  ob- 
servations made  at  Bagdad  and  Bombay,  by  the  judicious  Niebuhr,  and  those  which 
have  been  made  in  other  countries  of  the  torrid  zone,  have  demonstrated  that  the 
number  of  children  of  both  sexes  is  not  there  more  disproportionate  than  in  Europe. 

It  has  been  commonly  computed  that  a  district,  in  which  there  are  10,000  infimts 
born  yearly,  must  contain  in  all  295,022  inhabitants  of  both  sexes,  of  whom  93.003 
should  be  children  below  fifteen  years,  and  202,019  persons  above  that  age.  Amongst 
these  individuals,  there  will  be,  at  the  most,  23,250  monogamic  marriages  (the  mean 
duration  of  which  may  be  estimated  at  twenty-one  years),  5812  widows,  and  4,359 
widowers,  the  rest  single. 

§  2.   Of  the  Classification  of  Mankind  according  to  their  Languages, 

Nation,  is  a  general  term,  applicable  to  any  people,  however  much  they  may  differ 
among  themselves  in  respect  to  religion,  language,  and  civilization,  provided  they  are 
subjected  to  the  same  sovereign  power ;  or  in  other  words,  when  they  form  one  body 
politic,  independent  of  every  other.  It  is  also  used  to  signify  the  people  of  a  region, 
which  has  proper  geographic  limits ;  that  is  to  say,  natural  boundaries,  independently  of 
the  political  divisions,  or  the  different  languages  which  they  speak.  Such  are  the  peo- 
ple of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  India,  who  are  all  called  French,  Italians,  Germans,  and 
Hindoos,  though  the  first  speak  several,  and  the  last  many  different  languages;  and 
though  the  It^ians,  Germans,  and  Hindoos,  are  subjects  of  many  different  govern- 
ments. It  is  also  applied  to  signify  the  people  of  any  country  whatsoever,  who  speak 
the  same  tongue,  and  its  various  dialects,  independently  of  the  distances  which  sepa- 
rate them,  of  the  different  bodies-politic  of  which  they  form  a  part,  of  the  religion 
which  they  profess,  and  the  degree  of  civilization  they  have  reached.  Thus  we  give 
the  national  name  of  English,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Chinese,  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians, and  Jews,  to  the  numerous  colonists,  whether  &milies  or  individuals,  scattered 
over  the  world,  which  have  sprung  from  one  or  other  of  the  nations  so  called. 
Geographical  limits  are  always  the  same,  although  often  overstepped  by  different 
races  of  people;  political  boundaries,  again,  have  no  natural  permanence,  and  the 
people  that  constitute  bodies- politic  become  at  different  times  members  of  different 
nations  in  respect  of  government.  Language^  however,  is  a  permanent  characteristic, 
by  which  one  nation  may  be  always  distinguished  from  another;  and  various  authors 
have  accordingly  attempted  to  classify  mankind  into  various  ethnographic  families  or 
stocksy  according  to  the  languages  that  they  speak. 

Ethnographic  stock  or  family ,  is  a  term  applied  to  indicate  a  group  of  languages  re- 
lated by  many  analogies,  and  of  which  the  members  present,  so  to  speak,  so  many 
family  features,  that  by  means  of  these,  we  may  often  recognise  the  common  origin  m 
nations  whose  migrations  and  separations  history  has  failed  to  record.  Dialects^  gene- 
rally speaking,  are  different  methods  of  pronouncing  a  language;  but  with  the  endless 
varieties  thus  occasioned,  different  constructions,  and  even  different  words,  are  often 
intermingled,  so  as  to  give  the  branches  of  the  same  original  tongue  very  much  the 
appearance  of  being  tot^ly  different  languages. 

The  researches  made  by  Balbi,  for  the  construction  of  his  Atlas  Ethnograpkique, 

have  convinced  him  that  the  number  of  knov^Ti  languages  amounts  to  2000  at  least ; 

but  the  imperfect  state  of  ethnography,  he  states,  has  allowed  him  to  class  only  860 

languages  and  about  5000  dialects  ;  of  which  prodigious  number,  143  languages  belong 

to  Asia,  53  to  Europe,  115  to  Africa,  117  to  Oceanica,  and  422  to  America.     And,  in 

applying  ethnography  to  the  five  grand  divisions  of  the  world,  he  has  divided  all  known 

tongues  into  five  classes,  which  form,  so  to  speak,  the  ethnographic  map  of  the  world. 

I.  ASIATIC  LANorAaKs,  subdiTided  into,  1.  The  Srmitic  family,  comprising  the  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
Chaldw,  *c.  2.  The  Caucruian  family,  comprl»ing  the  Georgian,  Armenian,  &c.  8.  The  PmMvn, 
comprising  the  Zend,  the  Parseo,  the  modem  Pcmian,  &c.  4.  The  languages  of  the  Indian  nvioii. 
▼iz.  the  Sarucnt  family,  with  the  Pali  and  IlindosUncc ;  the  Malabar  family,  comprising  the  Mabhsv 
or  Maleyalam,  Tamu).  Telinga,  &c.  S.  Tiic  languages  of  Tranngangetic  India,  tI*.  the  TiSrtaH, 
Cfunete,  Japanese,  Lau-  Hiamite,  Anamite,  Bukheng-  Barma.    6.  The  Tartar  languagos,  vis.  iW 
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fMMT,  MmUekoiUf  Tartar  or  MongvL  Kahnuek.  Tvrkee,  YakmOe,  ho.  7.  Siberian  languages,  rix. 
IfciBwiW,  YentM%,  Kariak^  Kamtthadalet  KouriUan^  &c. 

IL  EvBOFKAS  LAvecAAKi,  lobdividad  into  six  families :  1.  The  Batqut  or  Iberian^  including  the 
Baagoe  or  Eacoara.  S.  The  Cetticj  MHnprising  the  Gaelic  or  Irish,  or  Erse,  the  Cymraeg,  Ac. 
a.  Tba  T%rme0-pela*gic  or  GreeO'lann,  oomprisinff  the  Albanian,  Etruscan,  Greek,  Latin,  Romance^ 
Italian,  Freadi,  Spanish,  Tortoguese,  &c.  4.  The  Germanic,  comprising  the  old  High-Dutch,  the 
modem  Hlgfa>  Dutch  or  German,  tlie  Frisic,  the  Neider-Dutch,  or  Low-Dutch  of  Holland,  Ac,  the 
McMogothic,  Svedish.  Danish,  Anglo-Saxon,  English,  &c.  ft.  The  Sdaeonie,  comprising  the  Illyrian, 
Soasiiai.  Cheakian.  Polish,  Lithuanian,  Sec.  6.  The  OuraUan,  comprising  the  Finnish,  Lapland,  Che- 
remisae,  Permian.  Magyar  or  Hungariui. 

m.  Antic  AH  LAffAPAOBs,  subSvidcd  into  flre  groups :  1.  Languages  of  the  Nile  region,  compri- 
riM  the  Ewyptian  famUy  ancient  Egyptian  and  Coptic,  &e. :  Nubian  Ikmilv— Nouba,  &c. ;  TroglO' 
ApfMT  llunily,  tkie  Bisharian,  Sec.  8.  Languages  of  AtUs,  forming  the  ISunilv  of  the  Attantie  langtiagta-^ 
JLmmi^ma^  Ertana,  Tibboo,  Guanclie,  Sec,  3.  Languages  of  Marithne  Nigntia,  Tic.  the  Mandingo  funily 
—Manmngo,  Souaou,  &c. ;  ^jAanlerfamily— Ashantee,  Intor,  &c. ;  Ardrah  family— Uie  Ardrah-Jidah, 
Benin,  Ac.  The  Fvtdah,  Woioff^  Serere,  Sec.  4.  Languages  of  South  Africa,  ris.  the  Congo  family- 
Congo,  Loaqgo,  ftc;  Kaffer  fkmily— Kaffer.  Beshuana,  &e.;  Hottentot  fiunily— Hottentot,  SMb» 
Ac;  Mamomtataman  fiunily— Monomatapa,, Maconas,  &c. ;  the  Galia  family— Oalla,  &c. ;  the  So- 
wtantA,  Hmrrur,  Sec.  6.  The  languages  of  Inland  Nigritia,  ris.  tlie  Uaotutan  and  Bomouan  families ; 
Che  languages  of  Thnbuctoo,  AfoMtoiia,  KaUogi,  Baghrrmeh,  Sec. 

IV.  OcKAHic  LAXQCAGEa,  Subdivided  into,  I.  The  MaJa^ftian  tkmflj—the  Grand-Oceanic,  Vulgar 
Javan,  Basa-Krama,  Bfalay,  Acheen,  Bima,  Bngi,  Macassar.  Tagalog,  Bissayo,  Mindanao,  Chamorie, 
Sadalc,  New  Zealand,  Tonga,  Tahitian,  Sandwich-island,  Si-deia,  Madecasse,  ftc.  2.  Languages  of  the 
Oceanic  negroes  and  other  tribe*— T^nbora,  Sydney,  Dory,  Tana,  Felew,  Sic. 

V.  Amxuicaji  lakocaobs,  subdivided  into  eleven  groups,  comprising  a  multitude  of  names  not  very 
easy  to  pronounce,  with  which  we  need  not  trouble  our  readers.  Those,  however,  whose  curiosity 
incflnes  them  to  seek  for  information  through  all  dlfflculties,  may  peruse  the  62d  page  of  the  Frin- 
cipes  G^neraux,  in  M.  Balbi's  Abreg^  de  Geographie,  Troisieme  EdUum.    Paris  1837. 

Among  these  numerous  languages,  fifteen  are  spoken  or  understood  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons,  or  rather  extend  their  domain  over  a  great  number  of  countries.  Of 
these  general  languages,  six  are  Asiatic,  viz.  Chinese,  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  He- 
brew, Sanscrit;  eight  European,  viz.  High- Dutch  or  German,  English,  French, 
Spanbh,  Portuguese,  Russian,  Greek  and  Latin.  The  Malay  is  the  fifteenth,  and 
belongs  to  Oceanica. 

§  3.  Clauifieation  of  Mankind  according  to  their  Religions, 

Man,  in  his  anatomical  structure,  may  in  many  respects  closely  approximate  to  the 
"beasts  that  perish,**  but  unlike  them,  he  is  endowed  with  the  high  privilege  of  che» 
rishing  and  acting  on  religious  and  devotional  sentiments,  which  form  part  of  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature.  This  distinction  between  mankind  and  the  lower  animals  is 
broadly  marked,  and  universal  in  its  manifestation »  for  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that 
•oy  people  devoid  of  religion  exists  or  ever  has  existed.  Mankind  everywhere  recognise 
the  existence  of  beings  of  a  nature  superior  to  their  own,  and  who  exercise  upon 
them  influences  for  good  or  evil.  These  beings  they  consequently  endeavour  to  pro- 
pitiate by  prayers,  offerings,  sacrifices,  and  other  demonstrations  of  respect  and  venera- 
tion ;  and  the  various  manners  in  which  the  sentiment  of  veneration  is  manifested, 
constitute  so  many  different  religions^  the  external  acts  of  the  votaries  of  which,  re* 
suiting  from  their  religious  feelings,  are  forms  of  worship. 

Religions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  first  comprising  all  religious  systems 
in  which  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  misconceived ;  the  second,  comprising 
those  that  emanate  from  the  idea  of  one  God,  the  creator,  ruler,  and  preserver  of  all 
things,  however  much  in  most  part  of  them  this  great  truth  may  be  more  or  less 
blended  with  erroneous  and  superstitious  notions.* 

The  forms  of  worship  connected  with  the  first  class  may  be  subdivided  into  a  num- 
ber almost  infinite,  so  great  is  the  variety  of  religions  which  have  their  origin  in 
the  superstition  and  the  ignorance  of  barbarous  races.  Mankind,  in  forming  their 
own  systems,  when  undirected  by  a  higher  power,  have  conceived  the  most  extra- 
vagant absurdities,  and  paid  their  honuige  to  every  object  in  nature.  But  as  we  have 
neither  room  nor  opportunity  for  entering  into  such  details  as  even  the  most  super- 
ficial classification  of  the  infinite  variety  of  fidse  religions  would  require,  we  shall 
limit  our  consideration  to  two,  namely,  Fetishism  and  Sabeism^  which  in  some  re- 
spects may  be  regarded  as  the  sources  of  the  greater  number  of  superstitions  and 
absurd  creeds  upon  which  all  these  religions  are  based. 

Pktishism  la  the  worship  of  fetishes^  a  word  used  bv  the  negroes  of  the  west  coasts  of  Africa  to  de- 
signate the  living  or  inanimatfi  natural  objects  to  which  fear,  gratitude,  or  any  other  affection  leads 
tliem  to  addreas  rdigious  worship.  The  elements,  the  trees,  the  streams,  fire,  in  shorL  everything 
aroond  them,  fai  whi^  these  simpie  and  ignorant  Mople  observe  good  or  evil  properties  beyond  their 
comprebcnsioiv  are  the  ol|)ects  of  their  worship.    Fetishism  is  the  religion  of  a  people  who  are  in  the 

*  Three  hypotheses  have  been  formed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  universe,  viz.  materialism^  or  panthe- 
uai,  wUdi  sumtoees  that  every  thing  is  penetrated  with  a  divine  spirit ;  dualism^  which  admits  the 
cxistenee  of  two  eternal  beings,  God  ana  matter,  or  the  good  and  bad  principle ;  and  the  system  of 
the  Emamtt$f  which  represents  all  beings,  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  as  having  emanated  flroma 
Mipreme  OodLr^Cmdworth,  Intellect,  Syttem^  chap.  i.  iii.    Dupuis,  Origine  det  CuUet. 
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lowest  staffe  of  dniitttion,  and  who  haTe  the  grossest  ideas  of  the  Deity,  and  the  reiatioiis  that  exist 
between  mm  and  man ;  but  it  admits  of  many  Yarieties,  from  the  absurd  and  vrordUng  saperstitions 
ot  the  savages  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  to  tbe  more  refined,  but  equally  idolatrovs 
notions  b^d  by  the  lew  barbarous  people  of  Polynesia,  Central  Africa,  and  several  parts  of  Asia  and 
America.  Human  sacrifices  and  other  acts  of  revolting  atrocity  are  the  distinctive  characteristie  of 
th^  religions.  Their  ministers  are  a  kind  of  diviners  and  sorcerers,  called  grioU  among  several 
African  tribes,  angvkokt  in  Greenland,  Jitgglert  in  America,  and  thamafit  in  Siberia,  where  the  simi- 
larity of  name  has  made  the  Fetishism  of  that  country  be  confounded  with  tbe  Samanism  or  Dalai- 
Lama  worship  that  prevails  in  Thibet  and  Mongolia. 

Sabbism  holds  a  higher  rank  than  Fetishism.  It  is  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bo<Ues,  tbe  son,  the 
moon,  the  stars,  dther  separately  or  together.  Ttiis  very  ancient  system,  spread  over  all  the  world, 
forms  a  component  part  of  many  other  foliie  religions ;  but  it  exists  unmixed  only  among  a  few  isolated 
tribes.    It  derives  its  name  from  the  Hebrew  word  tsabaim  (the  hosts,  t.  e.  of  heaven.) 

Sal>eism  forms  an  element  of  systematic  or  mythological  Polatheum,  a  name  under  which  may  be 
classed  all  those  schemes  of  religious  l>elief  in  which  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  personified  by 
separate  divine  beings.  These  systems,  though  l>arl>arou9  and  irrational,  are  well  suited  for  poetry 
and  the  fine  arts,  and  were  received  amongst  the  most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity.  They  are  <m 
several  kinds,  very  different  from  each  other,  but  reducible  to  three  classes.  The  most  gross  is  the 
religion  of  the  Egyptianty  in  which  the  attributes  of  the  divinity  were  neprMented  under  the  flgnre 
of  animals,  which  may  perhaps  account  for  their  hieroglyphic  writing.  Tnis  may  be  termed  xmwaor- 
phism.  In  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  human  nature,  exalted  and  embellished,  served  as 
a  model  for  divers  personifications  of  the  Deity.  This  constituted  emthropomorphisnh  and  was  varied 
almost  to  infinitv.  The  worship  of  national  heroes  modified  the  polytheisra  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. Veneration  for  the  dead,  a  very  natural  sentiment,  minified  with  all  religions  ;  and  in  some 
it  appears  to  have  formed  the  chief  part.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Celts,  whom,  for  other  rea- 
sons, we  class  among  tbe  Polvtheists.  Amongst  other  nations,  nuctk  as  the  Syrians,  Chaldeans  and 
Phoenicians,  the  worship  of  the  stars  and  of  the  physical  energies  of  tbe  earth  i^pears  to  have  pre- 
dominated. 

The  principal  religions  comprised  in  the  second  class  are,  Judaism,  Christianity, 

Mahometanism   or  the  religion  of  Islam,  Srahmini^m,  Bhuddism,  the  Religion  o/ 

Confucius,  Mythological  Naturalism,  Sintism,  Magism,  and  Nanekism, 

Judaism  is  a  pure  Theism  abhorrent  of  idolatry,  and  those  by  whom  it  is  professed  adEnowledge  no 
other  revelation  but  ttiat  anciently  made  to  the  Jews,  as  God's  peculiar  people,  through  the  medium 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  recorded  in  the  Jewish  sacred  books,  or  the  Old  Testament  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures.  The  Jews  have  now  no  existence  as  a  nation,  but  they  live  in  the  ezpectatioa  of 
the  coming  of  a  Saviour  ( Messiah),  who  is  to  be  the  founder  of  a  great  temporal  kingdom,  in  which  they 
are  to  be  exalted  above  all  other  people.  The  Jews  at  present  known  as  such,  and  scattered  through- 
out the  world,  consist  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  aiyl  Benjamin ;  nothing  whatever  being  known  respecung 
the  other  ten  tribes,  except  part  of  the  trilw  of  Levi,  whicli,  agreeably  to  the  original  distribution  of  the 
Levites,  is  still  found  among  the  tribes  first  mentioned.  Those  Jews  who  bear  the  sunuune  of  **  Levi" 
are  of  the  stock  of  the  ancient  Levites,  and  the  more  sacred  portion  of  the  tribe,  namely,  the  deacend- 
ants  of  Aaron,  are  also  still  known  from  their  name  **  Cohen"  (i.  ^.  Priest. )  The  peculiar  oAoeof  tbe 
latter,  in  the  synagogue  or  place  of  worship,  is  to  road  the  Boolcs  of  Moses,  and  on  solemn  oceaaiooa 
to  pronounce  the  blessing  appointed  in  Numlxirs  vi.  ver.  22-27,  while  the  other  scriptures  «ad  the 
prayers  may  be  read  bv  any  other  Jew,  he  l>eing,  in  the  exercise  of  his  temporary  ofliou,  callvd  the  reader, 
Thefle  priests  and  other  ministers  must  not  be  confounded,  as  they  sometimes  are,  with  the  Jewish 
Rabbis  or  Doctors,  who  are  a  kind  of  Judges  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  hiterpreters  of  the  Law,  and 
who  besides  are  invested  with  extraordiiuiry  powers,  extending  (theoretically  at  least)  even  to  life  and 
death.  The  Jews,  in  their  di8)>ersed  condition,  offer  no  sacrifices ;  they  practise  the  rite  of  circumcision, 
ket.-p  holy  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath,  and  observe  besides  several  solemn  festivals  and  Casts, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  feasts  of  the  Passover  and  of  Pentecost,  the  fast  in  remembrance  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple,  the  two  feasts  of  the  New-year,  the  first  and  second  feasts  of  Tabemacdes,  and 
the  feasts  of  Groat  and  Lattle  Purim,  in  commemoration  of  tlie  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  machina- 
tions of  Haman.  in  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus.  Judaism  was  anciently  divided  into  several  sects,  the  principal 
of  which  wore  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenians,  but  at  present  there  are  only  two,  nano^  tbe 
Otriiites,  who  admit  of  no  rule  of  religion  but  the  law  writ  ten  bv  Moses,  and  the  Rabbiniait,  who  add  to 
the  law  the  traditions  of  the  Talmud.  The  Caraites  are  now  reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  nmnber.  but 
they  are  widely  spread  over  several  countries,  being  found  in  Syria.  Egypt,  the  Desert  of  Hit  (about  three 
daysjuumey,  or  120  miles  to  the  west  of  Bagdad),  (.'onstantinople,  the  Crimea,  the  Ukraine,  Gallicia,  Li- 
thuania, and  at  Doubna,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  uf  ivouba,  m  the  regions  of  the  Caucasus.  Tbe  sect 
of  the  Rabbinists  includes  nearly  the  whole  bo^l^  of  the  Jewish  people.  One  branch  or  sub-division 
of  it,  called  the  Chandinu,  or  by  some  the  Jewish  High-Jlytrs,  sprang  up  at  Micdzyvora  in  the  Uk- 
raine, between  17(X)  and  17W.  The  adherents  of  thia  body,  who  it  is  said  form  a  majority  of  the 
Jewish  population  of  RuAtiiau  Poland  and  Euroi>can  Turkey,  affect  a  life  of  peculiar  sanctity  and 

S'eat  ardour  in  their  devotional  exercises,  and  probably  they  are  to  the  other  Jews  what  the  Metho- 
sts  and  other  pietists  arc  to  Protestants  generally.  The  Samuritant,  now  reduced  to  about  300 
Individuals,  who  reside  at  Nablous  and  Jaffa,  may  in  eowic  respects  be  looked  upon  as  a  Jewi^ 
sect ;  for  though  they  differ  from  the  Jews  in  their  ceremonies  and  traditions,  and  reject  the  histo- 
rical and  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  acknowledge  the  divine  authority  of  tbe 
Mosaic  law,  and  the  five  books  of  Moi^cs.  They  still  sacrifice  ujwn  Nlount  Gerizim  or  at  Nablous. 
The  number  of  the  Jewish  people  at  present  Is  estimated  at  lietwoen  four  and  five  millions.  Th  •  greater 
portion  of  this  population  is  found  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  the  Russia:!, 
Austrian,  and  Ottoman  empires.  In  Asia,  the  Jews  are  found  principidly  in  Turkey,  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  Malabar,  and  some  even  as  fur  as  C'hiim.  In  Africa,  they  ore  somewhat  numerous  in  Barbary 
and  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Nile.  A  few  have  found  their  way  into  Uie  European  Colonies  in 
America  and  Oceanica. 

Tbe  Jews,  in  their  chronological  computations,  date  their  era  from  the  creation,  which  they  con- 
•ider  to  have  taken  place  37G0  years  and  three  months  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
which,  according  to  our  mode  of  reckoning,  began  in  the  four  thousand  and  fourth  year  of  the  world. 
The  Jewish  civil  year  commences  with  or  immediately  after  the  new  moon  following  the  autumnal 
equinox ;  the  eccl&jiiastical  year  six  months  earlier. 

CiiaisTiANi  rv  extends  its  beneficent  influence  over  the  most  civilized  countries  in  all  regions  of  the 
world.  It  is  divided  into  an  infinity  of  sects  and  t^ybtems,  all  professedly  founded  on  tbe  authority  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  or  tbe  writings  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  TesUments  ;  of  these  we  can  only 
f  ('ecify  tlie  principal  clastios : — 

A.  Christians,  who  admit,  besides  the  Bible,  a  supremo  human  authority  in  matters  of  faith. 
Tills  class  is  subdivided  into  the  Latin  or  IVetUni  Cfiurch,  and  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church. 

I.  The  members  of  the  Z/«^><C/«'«'cA  denominate  themselves  CarAo/tcf/ and  as  they  recognise  the  Pope 
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or  Bishop  of  Rome  fbrUwir  chief  oraorereirapontiir,  they  are  called  Roman  CathoUej,  and  lometimee 
F^fitU,  07  those  who  deny  the  richt  of  his  followers  to  assume  that  their  sect  is  the  only  true  caihM/C 

*"*         mbers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  admit  the  authority  of  tradi» 


or  wmivermt  ehnrdi.  The  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  admit  the  authority  of  tradi« 
tSon,  as  w«U  as  the  dedstons  of  the  church  assembled  in  general  councils,  the  latter  of  which  are  con- 
sidered by  them  to  be  in&llUile,  although  many  Catholics  ascribe  this  infallibility  also  to  the  Pope. 
The  Somlsh  Choroh  recognises  seven  sacraments  as  divinely  instituted ;  it  requires  a  belief  in  tran- 
snbstantiaUon  In  the  encharfst,  and  in  purgatory ;  it  admits  auricular  confession,  the  adoration  of 
aaints,  and  worship  of  images,  woiiu  of  supererogation,  indulgences,  monastic  vows ;  and  enforces,  as 
A  matter  oi  discipline  at  least,  the  cdibacy  of  the  clergy.  The  church  acknowledges  not  only  the  first 
seven  jceoeral  councils  assembled  before  the  schism  of  the  Ore^  Church  (except  the  quint-textum'). 
bat  siso  several  others  ccmvoked  bv  the  Popes  since  the  ninth  century,  the  last  and  most  fiunous  of 
^lich  was  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  sat,  with  some  interruptions,  from  1542  to  1563.  The  Catholics 
pay  great  honour  and  veneration  to  the  Virgin  Bfary.  Indeed  she  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
Catholic  ritual,  that  some  Protestants  have,  on  that  account,  given  popery  the  name  of  the  Marian 
ReHfitm  ;  and  many  consider  her  worship  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  continuance  of  that  paid  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  to  their  great  goddess  Artemis  or  Diana.  The  Catholic  clergy  are  nume* 
roos  and  wealthy,  particularly  in  Hungary,  Spain,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Cuba.  There  exists  among 
them  a  hierut^y  and  ecclesiastical  dignities,  to  some  of  which,  even  very  lately,  considerable  tcmponu 
power  was  attached.  They  assume  themselves  to  be  the  legitimate  succesiiors  of  the  Jewish  priests 
•ad  Levites.  Like  the  priMts  they  offer  sacrifices,  in  the  mass,  and  like  iwth  prie»ts  and  Levites,  they 
lay  claim  to  tithes  and  the  offerings  at  the  altar,  in  virtue  of  the  divine  appointment.  The  formulas 
« their  worshipand  their  prayers  are  all  expressed  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

The  Roman  Church  includes  within  its  pale  France,  Belgium,  Poland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Austrian  States ;  about  one  half  of  the  PrussiaJos ; 
the  Swiss,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  secondary  German  States ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  members 
In  Britain  and  Holland.  In  Asia,  the  Chrututru  qf  St.  Thomas^  or  Syrian  Churches  qf  Malabar ;  the 
Marxmitet  of  Ldianon ;  and  a  great  number  of  united  Greeks  and  Armenians,  keep  their  own  liturgies 
and  ceremonies,  but  rect^nise  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Latin  Church. 
Catholicism  is  the  dominant  religion  in  Mexico,  and  the  New  States  of  South  America ;  and  a  consi- 
derable number  likewise  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  particularly  in 
Louiftiana,  Kentucky,  Bfaryland,  Columbia,  and  the  Floridas,  are  Catholics.  The  membirs  oi  tliis 
church  are  nunuvous  also  in  Lower  Canada ;  and  are  indeed  to  be  found  in  every  European  nettle- 
ment  throughout  the  world. 

11.  The  Or^ek  or  Eattem  Ckurdt  does  not  recognise  the  sunremacy  of  the  Pope ;  it  r^ects  the  doc- 
trine of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son,  and  It  allows  communion  in  both  kinds,  and 
a  married  pnesthood.  Although  the  Greeks  admit  the  seven  sacraments,  which  thev  call  myHteriec, 
tlMy  do  not  seem  to  attach  the  same  meaning  to  the  word  as  the  Latins ;  it  is  oertain,  at  least,  that 
th«r  consider  two  sacraments  only  to  rest  on  divine  authority,  namely,  baptism  and  the  euchari»t, 
bebeving  the  others  to  have  been  instituted  by  the  church.  Tbcy  administer  confirmation  along 
with  bapttw",  which  is  made  by  three  immersions.  They  deny  the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  and 
break  it  for  aduiteiT :  but  they  condemn  fourth  marriages.  They  do  not  acknowledge  works  of  supe- 
rerogation, nor.  of  cotarse,  indulgmces.  They  have,  however,  like  the  Romanists,  a  hierarchy  and 
monasteries,  but  are  subjected  to  a  greater  number  of  devotional  practices  and  more  rigorous  fasts. 
The  Eastern  Church  is  divided  into  four  principal  communions,  according  to  the  portion  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  first  seven  general  councils,  wtiich  its  meml)ers  recognise  or  reject.  Tiiese  four 
communions  are. — 

I.  The  Greek  Ckwnh,  calling  itself  the  OrthodiHy  because  it  acknowledges  all  the  seven  general 
councils,  as  well  as  the  gumi-M'xfttin,  embraces  nearly  all  the  Christian  population  of  the  Ottoman 
and  Russian  empires,  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  of  the  Ionian  isles,  snd  a  great  number  of  in- 
dividuals of  dlflerent  nations  within  the  Austrian  empire,  particularly  in  the  Hungarian  provinces. 
The  orthodox  GreiJa  recognise  for  thdr  spiritual  head  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  has 
Tnfr^nty*TM^  his  pre-eminence  over  those  of  Antiuch,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem.  Melchittes  is  the 
name  given  to  the  orthodox  Christians  of  Syria  and  other  countries  of  the  Levant,  who  are  not 
Greeks  by  nation,  l>nt  only  bv  religion.  All  the  Russians,  and  the  convertj  they  liave  made  among 
the  diversified  sutjects  of  th<^  empire,  many  of  the  Poles,  the  Georgians,  and  some  others,  profess 
thb  religion,  and  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  //o/y  Svnod  of  the  Kusoian  empire,  in  every 
matter  that  respects  form  of  worship.  The  Kus«ians  comprehend,  under  the  general  name  of  Has- 
kmlmikt,  aU  the  sects  whose  creed  differs  from  that  of  the  orthodox  church,  ilud  of  these  there  is  a 
irrcat  number,  which  it  is  needless  to  particularize.  The  Greeks  worship  tho  Virgin  Mary,  by  the 
name  of  Panagia  (the  All-holy.)  They  reject  sculptured  images,  but  admit  pictures  into  their  churches 
making  them  ok^ects  of  worship. 

3.  The  OtaUtan  or  NeHorian  Church.  The  members  of  this  church  recognise  only  the  first  two 
general  councils,  and  the  fathers  who  lived  before  the  Council  of  Euhesus,  where  their  doctrine  was 
condemned.  They  ascribe  to  Cbri»t  two  persons  or  hyportasrt^  rcnise  to  give  the  Virgin  Mary  the 
rank  of  Mother  qf  God,  abhor  tiie  worship  of  imag^,  and  regard  Nestorius  and  Theodoms  of  Mop- 
enestia  as  saints.  The  greatest  number  of  them  dwell  in  Ottoman  Asia  (chiefly  at  the  village  of  EI- 
Kosh  nc«r  Mousul,  where  their  patriarch  resides),  and  in  Persia.  The  Ncstorians  estaUishcd  In 
liidiA  call  themselves  Christians  of  Saint  Thomas,  as  they  pretend  to  have  received  tho  gospel  from 
that  apostle.  Since  1.*^,  when  tho  members  of  this  Indian  church  were  cruelly  persecuted  by  the 
fisnatical  tiierarchs  of  Portuguese  India,  most  of  them  have  Joined  tho  Latin  Church,  preserving, 
however,  communion  in  l>otb  idnds,  and  the  marriage  of  priests.  These  Christians  are  called  by 
the  Romanists  United  Greeks. 

3.  The  Monophysitet  or  Eutychian  Chitrch,  the  members  of  which  acknowledge  the  first  three 
genoral  councils,  and  admit  only  one  nature  in  Christ,  namely,  the  divine  nature  incarnate.  This 
church  is  subdivided  into  ttiree  others,  called  the  Jacobite,  the  Coptic,  and  the  Armenian. 

a.  The  Jacobite  derives  its  name  from  a  Syrian  monk  of  the  sixth  centui^,  Jacob  Baradai,  or  Zan- 
talus,  who  traveled  throughout  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  lor  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  church  of  the 
dispersed  Monophysites,  and  who  gave  them  a  hlerarchv.  The  spiritual  head  of  the  Jacobites  takes 
the  title  of  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  He  is  named  Ignatius,  and  resides  at  Kara-amid,  or  Diarbelcr, 
fai  Ottoman  Asia.  The  Jacobites  have  adopted  the  worship  of  saints  and  images.  A  great  part  of 
tliem  are  united  to  the  Roman  Church,  keeping,  however,  some  particular  rites. 

t.  The  CopUCt  the  members  of  which  arc  named  Copts  or  Christians  of  Ksypt,  Nubia,  and  Abys- 
sinia. The  Copts  adopt  the  worship  of  images ;  and  in  two  peculiarities  are  distinguished  f^om  other 
Cliristiana,  namely,  the  use  of  circumcision  along  with  baptism  (more,  however,  as  a  national  custom 
than  as  a  religious  ceremony),  and  the  observance  both  of  the  Lord'n-day  and  a  part  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.  Their  patriarch  resides  at  Cairo,  but  he  takes  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  and 
Jerusalem.     He  names  a  vicar-general  for  Abyssinia,  with  the  title  of  Abuna. 

c.  The  Armenian  Church,  to  which  almost  all  the  Armenians  tielong,  acknowledges  few  holidaya, 
end  condemns  the  worship  of  images.  It  is  superintended  by  four  patriarchs,  of  whom  the  principal, 
and  liearing  the  title  of  Catholicat  qfall  the  yfrmeruans^  resided  at  the  convent  of  Etshmiadsin  in  Per- 
sian Armenia  till  1832,  when  he  took  refuge  within  the  Russian  territory ;  although  it  is  probable  tliat 
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he  has  returned  to  his  axu^ient  residence  since  that  province  became  ixicorp<mtcd  wfth 
Of  the  other  three,  one  resides  at  Sis  in  C^aramania,  another  at  Gandsaaar,  near  the  Lake  of  Lrfvaa. 
and  the  third  at  Agathamar,  a  conTent  in  an  inland  of  Lake  Van.  The  members  of  the  Armenian 
Church  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  of  Armenia,  and  th^  are  nnread  orer  aerenl 
other  countries.  Some  Anrnmians  hare  united  with  the  Roman  Church,  and  have  am  arohUabop  at 
Mashtshivan  on  the  Don,  and  another  in  the  Isle  of  Saint  Laxaro  in  the  lafruiea  of  Venice.  Then 
are  also  several  thousands  of  them  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  particularly  at  Constantinople,  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  independent  patriarch. 

4.  The  Maronite  Church,  whose  members  are  called  Maronites,  after  John  Bfaron,  a  priest  of  the  llfth 
century,  live  in  Lebanon  and  Cjrprus.  They  admit  the  first  four  general  counells,  and  consequently 
recognise  in  Christ  one  person  and  two  natures  ;  but  they  are  Monoth^tes,  in  admitting  in  his  two 
natures  only  one  will.  The  greater  part  of  them  have  united  with  the  Roman  Chorda,  preaervinff, 
nevertheless,  most  of  their  own  rites.  Their  spiritiuil  head,  who  aoknowledgea  the  Pope's  snpna- 
macy,  bears  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  Antioch.    He  resides  at  Cannobin,  a  convent  in  Lebancm. 

Several  chronological  eras  are  recognised  by  the  diflerent  branches  of  the  Gredc  Church.  Tha 
most  generally  adopted  is  that  of  Constantinople,  which  dates  the  creation  650S  years  B.C.  The 
Copts  place  the  same  event  in  the  5493  year  before  our  era,  or.  according  to  their  reckoning,  5009 
years  before  the  birth  of  Clirist.  The  Cofitic  Church  also  employs  the  Era  of  DIocleaian  or  Era  of 
Martyrs,  which  hea^ai  on  the  day  when  Diocleslan.  according  to  general  belief  was  pnMdaimed 
emperor  at  Chalcedon,  29th  August  A.D.  284,  although  in  reality  that  event  took  place  some  months 
later.  The  Armenians  date  their  era  from  the  9th  July  A.D.  552.  The  Greek  civil  year  begins  the 
first  of  Septemtwr.  and  the  ecclesiastical  towards  the  end  of  March.  The  Armenian  fMvlesiastieal 
year  begins  on  the  llth  of  August. 

B.  Christians,  who.  in  matters  of  faith,  acknowledge  no  other  authority  than  the  Bible,  may  be 
divided  into  Unitarians  and  Trinitariant. 

\.  All  Christians  who  deny  the  three  persons  in  one  godhead,  may  be  called  UnHuriant,  or  jtnii' 
TrhiitarianM ;  and  under  this  name  mav  be  classed  the  Brians,  the  Lnitarianst  fwoperly  so  called,  and 
the  S*/ciniant.  *  The  origin  and  distinctive  tenets  of  these  different  sects  belong  more  to  the  raroTinoe  of 
the  theologian  than  that  of  the  geograiAer,  and  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  remaric,  that  Unitariana 
are  found  in  every  country.  The  Soouiiana  are  not  very  numerous.  The  greatest  number  of  than 
dwell  in  Transylvania,  where  they  ei\)oy  fvHX  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  pub- 
lic worship.  They  are  found  also  in  the  Prussian  states,  in  Uolland,  Britain,  and  the  Untted  Stataa 
of  America. 

II.  Trinitarian  Christians  fbrm  the  greater  bulk  of  the  body  called  Protestants,  a  name  originating 
at  theperiodof  adietof  the  German  empire,  held  in  1530,  at  which  the  princes  and  states  attached 
to  the  opinions  of  tfie  reformers  of  the  tnen  exbting  church,  protested  against  anj  law  that  ahonld 
prohibit  innovations  in  religion.  Protestants  receive  the  Bible  as  a  divine  work,  rtjecting,  however, 
as  a|K>ci^hal.  several  books  which  the  Council  of  Trent  declared  to  be  canonical ;  they  recommend 
the  readmg  and  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures,  of  which  they  have  made  many  translations  into  their 
▼emacular  languages,  regarding  however  none  of  these  as  authentic,  but  referring  always  to  the  ori- 
ginal text  as  the  sole  authority.  It  is  a  tenet  of  Protestantism  that  God  has  given  to  mankind,  beahlaa 
revelation,  two  grand  lights,  namely,  reason  to  understand  the  word,  and  consciencf  to  be  the  guide  of 
conduct.  Protestants  reject  every  human  authority  in  matters  of  fidth,  even  that  of  conncils.  Thcv 
receive  nevertheless,  not  as  a  law,  but  as  conformable  to  the  Bible,  the  canons  of  the  first  four  general 
councils,  and  the  formula  which  announces  the  prooession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  Son :  conse- 
quently their  creed  is  so  far  conformable  with  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  They  admit  only  two 
sacraments ;  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  They  communicate  in  both  kinds,  n^ect  transnbs^ntl- 
ation  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  ;  denv  the  lawfulness  of  monastic  vows,  the  hoUiujss  of  celibacy,  the 
Indissolubility  of  marriage,  the  merit  of  good  works,  and  the  virtue  of  indulgences.  They  repix^liate 
the  invocation  of  saints,  the  worship  of  images,  auricular  confession,  the  alfference  between  venial 
and  mortal  sins,  the  remission  of  sins  by  hmuan  authority,  extreme  unction,  purgatory,  and  the  spiri- 
tual authority  of  the  Poi>e  and  the  C-hurch.  Tholr  ministers  are  not  priests  ;  and  ordination  (except 
among  Episcopalians.)  Is  only  a  religious  ceremony  by  wliich  candidates  are  acknowledged  and  re- 
ceived by  their  brethren  into  the  clerical  body,  and  which  conveys  no  spiritual  authority.  ConArma- 
tion,  confession,  and  the  nuptial  beniMlictions,  they  regard  only  as  religious  ceremonies  of  homaa 
institution,  which  may  be  dispensed  with.  They  have  entirely  suppressed  extreme  unction.  The  grand 
division  or  Protestants  is  into  Lutherans^  Ctdvinists,  and  Annimans  ;  but  of  each  of  these  there  ara 
many  varieties.  There  are  also  numerous  sects  that  cannot  be  classed  under  any  of  these  great  divi- 
sions ;  Imt  as.  in  short,  the  divisions  of  religious  opinion  among  Protestants  upon  minor  points,  are 
extremely  multifarious,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  particularize  them  in  a  limited  compass.  Yfe 
shall  therefore  notice  only  a  few  of  the  more  considerable  and  important  of  their  churches  and  sects, 
using  the  latter  word  in  no  disresi>i>ctful  sense,  but  as  applied  to  every  religious  party  whose  toieta  are 
not  anywhere  ciiibract'd  and  patronized  by  the  State. 

1.  Lutherans  derive  their  name  from  Martin  Luther,  who  began  the  reformation  In  1517.  They  how- 
ever denomUiate  themselves  Erantfelicals,  or  Adhrtmts  nf  the  Conffssifm  qf  Augsburg^  which  u  their 
official  name  in  Germany  and  France.  This  latter  name  they  derive  trom  the  fiunous  Confession, 
written  by  Melancthon  and  presented  to  the  EmiKTor  Cluu*les  V.  at  the  diet  of  Augsbuiv  in  1530,  by 
the  princes  and  states  wlio  had  embraced  the  opinions  of  Luther.  The  Lutherans  are  distinguished 
fi-oni  other  protestants  by  the  mystical  manner  in  wliich  they  express  themselves  with  regara  to  the 
n>al  presence  in  the  Eucharist.  Ut>jecting  transubi»tantiatioii,  they  iievertheleiiH  admit  the  real  presence, 
and  h>ay  that  tx^lievers  eat  the  true  body,  and  drink  the  true  Itlood  of  Christ,  In  eating  the  broad  and 
drinking  the  wine,  in,  cuni^  et  sub  pane  et  rino ;  so  tliat  the  tiread  and  wine  although  consecrated  pre- 
serve their  own  nature  so  long  as  they  remain  undistributed  to  believers,  and  are  not  to  be  adored  in 
any  case.  They  use  unleavened  bread  in  tlieir  oommuniou  like  the  Romanists.  They  do  not  absolutdy 
cuiideinn  a  hierarchy,  but  at  the  same  time  do  not  admit  its  divine  institution  ;  and  their  prdates  are 
subject  to  the  sovereign  prince,  who  is  always  invested  with  the  spiritual  supremacy.  In  Sweden,  the 
Lutherans  have  archbishops  and  bishops,  who  form  one  of  the  four  orders  oi  the  legislature.  In  Den- 
mark. Norway,  and  Iceland,  these  dignitaries  have  no  prerogative  that  give^  them  political  influence. 
Luthcraninni  prevails  in  Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Hanover,  Saxony,  Wurtemburg,  and 
other  German  states  ;  in  the  Baltic  provinces  of  RusHia ;  and  it  reckons  many  members  in  Hungary 
and  other  provinces  of  Austria  ;  in  the  United  States  of  Norfh  America,  and  in  the  Swedish  and 
Danish  coloides. 

2.  Catrinists  ore  named  from  Joannes  Calnnus,  or  Jean  Caurin^  a  Frenchman  of  Noyon.  who  first 
taught  Ills  opinions  at  Geneva  and  in  France.     They  were  formerly  calU-d  Ilugonots  in  France, 


•  The  Arians  derive  their  name  ftrom  Arius.  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  who,  about  the  year  A.D. 
SI9,  promulgated  the  opinions  held  by  him  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Godhead,  which,  six  years 
^f\erwards,  were  solemnly  condemned  by  the  ceU;bratcd  council  held  at  Nice,  ( Nicca)  In  Blthynia. 
The  founders  of  the  Sociuians  were  Lellio  Sozzini,  or  Sodnus,  a  Sicuuesc  nobleman,  and  his  nephew 
f  »ustus  Socijius,  the  latter  of  whom  died  iu  Poland  in  1(KH. 
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but  now  Uk«  tbe  nam*  of  the  Rrfirmed  Chunk.  Thej  wholly  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  reel  pre«ence; 
bat  th^r  dletinguiahing  theological  tenets  respect  the  doctrines  of  origins!  sin,  perticuUr  redemp- 
tion, effectual,  or  as  some  have  called  it.  Irresistible  grace  in  rc^feneration,  and  the  perseverance  of 
the  sahita.  Tlieee  among  tbeologlana  are  termed  the  five  points,  and  frequent  have  been  the  contro- 
tenles  asitated  respecting  them.  They  exhibit  great  simplicity  in  their  forms  of  worship,  and  reject 
the  ose  orcnicifixea.  images,  and  tMiers,  wliich  thie  LutheranH  admit  as  onuunents.  The  govemnient 
of  the  Calrinisdc  dmrcbes  is  strictly  republican.  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  the  Swiss  cantons  of 
Berne,  Zurich,  Basil,  and  Geneva ;  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  the  uriiicipalities  of  Anhalt,  Lipp<^,  and 
Electoral  Heaa^.  In  Germany ;  tiie  departments  of  tlie  Gard,  Ardeche,  Drome,  Lot-and-Garrone,  and 
rthers  In  Fraaoe :  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  the  military  borders  of  Austria ;  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  and  the  British  and  Dutch  Colonies  in  America,  Africa,  and  A^ia,  arc  the  countries 
where  Calvinism  is  most  prevalent.  Calviniitts  are  also  numerous  in  Prussia;  and  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  they  form  almost  a  fourth  part  of  the  population.  In  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land the  Calvinists  are  divided  into  two  classes,  Presbyterians  and  C<mrrfgationalisti :  the  former  of 
whom  arc  governed  In  s{nritual  matters  by  prorindal  or  general  councils,  called  Presbyteries,  Synods, 
and  General  Assemblies ;  among  the  latter,  each  congregation  exercises  supreme  ecclesiastical  |>ower 
over  its  own  members.  Both  classes  formerly  were  named,  in  England,  S'on-cuttfurmists,  in  rusiMKit  of 
their  not  conforming  to  the  Established  Church.  In  Scotland,  the  EstiJilisbed  Church  is  Presbyterian 
In  government  and  Calvinisticin  doctrine ;  the  great  body  of  <lissent«'rs  arc  also  Calvinists,  and  many  of 
Ihnn  only  seeeders  from  the  church  In  respect  to  its  ai->ciplinc.  The  Puritans,  were  those  who  in 
iS^  rvjocted  the  English  liturgy,  in  order  to  establish  what  they  deemed  a  purer  form  of  worship. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Lutherans  have  made  an  approach  to  the  doctrine 
held  by  the  Calvinists  respecting  the  real  presence  in  the  Lord's  supper ;  and  the  latter,  in  Germany 
and  France,  having  abanaoned  some  of  the  rigorous  p<}ints  in  the  Caiiviiiistic  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tkm,  there  is  now  scarcelv  any  difference  between  them,  and  they  nudce  no  scruple  to  attend  each  (ithers 
ehnn^ics.  They  even  Join  in  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  supper  when  celebrated  by  the  ministers 
of  either  body,  because,  in  the  conducting  of  this  soU-mnity,  lK>tn  alike  make  use  of  the  very  words  of 
the  Institution  without  comment.  The  only  thing  that  for  some  time  prevented  their  union  into  one 
church,  waa  the  diversitv  of  their  churdi  government,  which  is  republican  in  the  one  case  and  mo- 
aarchical  in  the  other.  ui  1817,  however,  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  the  two  churchy  were  united,  under 
the  name  of  the  Evangelical  church.  Similar  unions  have  since  taken  place  in  Paris,  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maln.  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Electoral  Hesse,  Grand-ducal  Hesse,  Anhalt-Bernbourg,  Waldeck, 
and  other  parts  of  Germany. 

5.  The  nanoe  of  Ejriscopatusns  is  given  to  a  numerous  body  of  Protestants,  who,  in  addition  to  the  lead- 
ii^  doctrineN  of  protestantiinn,  maintain  the  divine  Institution  of  episcopacy,  and  the  unbroken  trans- 
mission of  the  UMMtolic  ordination  of  the  clergy.  At  tlie  hcaii  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churchea 
nav  be  placed  the  yingtiean,  or  Church  af  England,  which  is  the  established  church  both  in  England 
nd  Ireland,  although  in  the  latter  country  its  communion  is  adhered  to  onlv  bv  a  small  minority  of 
the  population.  'Tne  doctrines  held  by  the  Anglican  church  are  contained  in  thirty- nine  articles  of 
rdigioo.  respecting  some  of  which  many  disputes  have  arisen  as  to  whettier  ttu-y  are  most  Calvinistie 
•r  Arminian  in  their  bearing.  In  its  form  of  worship,  this  church  has  preserved  f  o  much  of  the 
Somish  liturgy,  priestly  costume,  and  ceremonies,  as  is  consistent  with  the  Scriptures.  It  has  also 
ncidned  a  hienirdiv*  only  snbaUtntlng  the  King  as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  church  instead  of  the 
msbop  of  Rome.  Its  arcnblshops  ana  bishops  are  lords  of  parliament,  and  are  In  reality  appointed  to 
tihdr  nigh  station  by  the  King,  although  a  form  of  election  is  nominally  vested  in  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  the  diflbrent  Sees.  Of  late  years  English  colonial  bishops  have  been  appointed  for  Jamaica 
aud  Karbadoes,  in  the  West  Indies;  Calcutta,  5iadras,  and  Bombay  in  India ;  Mtrntreul,  Nova  Scotia, 
Quebec,  Toronto,  and  Newfoundland,  in  British  North  America;  and  one  also  for  Australia. 

Episcopalians  are  somewhat  numerous  in  Scotland,  particulariy  in  the  northern  counties.  The 
Scottish  Episeopalians  are,  however,  coibpletelv  independent  of  the  English  church.  There  arc  also 
many  Efdscopaltans  in  the  United  States  of  Nortn  America,  some  of  whom  have  reduced  the  th.rty-nino 
articles  to  ten,  and  abolished  the  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.    The  Morarians  are  Episcopalians. 

4.  The  Cvnifregatifmaiists,  or  Jndependtmtt,  regard  each  congregation  as  a  distinct  |wrt  of  the  whole 
viyible  church:  in  other  words,  as  a  church  possessing  the  full  jKiwcrs  of  self-government,  witliout  sub- 
iwtion  to  any  personal  head  or  ecclesiastioal  body.  Their  doctrines  are  almost  identical  with  those 
held  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  only  they  reject  written  confessions  of  faith  as  unacriptural ;  their 
churches  are  nimicrous  both  in  Britun  and  North  America,  particularly  in  New  Uaiupbhire,  Vermont, 
Massachuseta.  and  Connecticut. 

.">.  The  jirminians,  or  Rrmanstrants,  are  so  called  from  James  Harmsen,  or  Arminius,  a  Dutch  mini- 
■tcr.  and  from  a  remonstrance  which  his  followers  presented  to  the  States  of  Holland  in  IGOU.  Armi- 
niuM.  in  combating  the  doctrine  of  predestination  and  other  Calvinistie  tenets,  found  numy  partizaiiv, 
ami  his  opinions  are  now  very  prevalent  among  Protestants,  but  his  followers  nowhere  form  separate 
elturdies.    They  are  mo«t  numerous  in  Holland  and  England. 

6.  The  Saptiits,  although  sprung  from  the  Mennonites  or  Anabaptists  (i.  e.  Re-baptisers),  a  sect  st 
flnt  disgraced  by  the  fisuatical  and  lawless  excesses  of  its  adherents,  are  remarkable  for  peaceal>le 
manners,  industrious  habits,  personal  probity,  and  zeal  in  propagating  the  gospel.  Tbev  acknowledge 
no  person  or  ecdesiasftical  body  as  Judge  in  matters  of  religion  ;  have  no  confession  of  faith,  and  in 
respect  t«»  the  Bible,  they  leave  every  one  at  llill  liberty  to  exercise  the  right  of  private  interpretation. 
They  differ  aiitong  one  another  on  many  points,  such  as  the  iawfUlnrss  of  infant  baptism,  which  is 
denied  bv  the  Auti-  Purdo-  Baptists,  but  ail  agree  in  administering  iMtptism  to  adults  as  an  iudispensible 
rite,  and  in  reprobating  unnecessary  oaths,  as  well  as  profane  swearing,  and  the  une  of  arms.  Thev 
are  man  numerous  in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  where  tbev  are  supiwsed  to  form  a  sixth 
part  of  the  population-  The  states  where  they  are  chlefiv  found  are  Aiaine,  Kiiode-lHland,  Virginia, 
S't»rih  and  South  Carolina.  Georvia,  Alal^nuL,  Mississippi,  Tcnnesee,  Kentucky,  Indiaiw,  and  Illinois. 
There  are  also  numy  of  them  in  Britabi  and  Holland ;  iu  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Ku»sian  empire, 
and  in  the  Prussian  governments  of  Dantzic  and  Marienwerder.  Their  mlHsionaries.  both  British  and 
Amf-ricmn.  are  extensively  scattcrud  over  many  regions  of  the  globe,  particularly  the  East  and  West 
Indieii,  and  tife  Islands  of  the  Pacific. 

7.  The  Quotums,  a  l>ody  of  l>eiievolent  enthusiasts,  calling  themselves  the  Socifty  qf  Friends,  were 
founded  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  George  Fox,  a  native  of  Drayton  in  Leicester- 
shire. They  believe  in  the  Trinity,  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  promi^  of  a  Rc<leemer,  and  salvation  by  Christ ; 
but  rriect  the  Calvinistie  doctrines  of  election  and  reprobation,  and  admit  neither  types  nor  rites,  not 
even  the  sacraments  of  baptis^m  and  the  I^ord's  supper.  Four  niaxiius  forni  the  lia<«is  of  quakeri.«m. 
1.  The  civil  power  cannot  exercise  any  authority  in  matters  of  religious  belief;  2.  Oaths  reiiuired  iiy 
civil  authority  are  unlawful ;  3.  War  is  unlawful ;  consequently  violence  is  not  to  be  met  by  resist- 
ance, nor  is  self-defence  to  go  the  length  of  sheddUiig  blooil,  or  endangering  tbe  life  of  an  enemy ; 
4.  A  set  ministry  is  nnlawftil ;  so  likewise  is  the  |>ayu>cnt  of  tithes,  and  rates  for  the  support  of  an 
•«tal4i«hed  <Aurch  and  clergy,  although  no  resistance  is  to  be  made  to  the  levying  of  tliesc  when 
eff^ned  by  legal  process,  lite  Quakers  are  plain  and  unvarying  in  their  dress ;  and  their  houses, 
while  furnished  with  all  that  comfort  and  usefulness  requliv,  exhibit  nothing  gaudv  or  supertluous. 
Tbqr  disapprove  of  tbea^cal  amusements,  games  of  chance,  cards,  lotteries,  idle  discourse^  useless 
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reading,  ninglng,  and  hunting ;  and  banish  from  their  conTeraation  the  wordi  katntrd,  oftonop,  itittiny, 
mndfurtuuf^  a«  an  insult  to  Providence.  In  addressing  themselves  toothers,  they  will  not  saj  **jou" 
to  an  individual,  but,  as  the  Krench  exprera  it,  thej  **  thee"  and  "  thou"  ererw  body  (Us  tutoient  tout 
le  mondo.)  They  are  remarkably  industrious  in  business  generally,  althougn  their  itorsnits  are  more 
directed  to  trade  and  commerce  than  to  manufactures  or  agriculture ;  and  many  of  than  are  wealthy. 
Thoy  arc  found  princii>aUv  in  England  and  the  United  states  of  North  America,  and  are  most  nume< 
reus  in  Pennsylvania,  which  was  originally  colonixcd  by  Quakers  carried  thither  by  the  ecMnted 
William  Pcnn. 

8.  The  Morarian  Brethren,  or  Uernhuttert,  derive  the  former  of  these  names  from  the  BoJkemitm 
and  Morarian  lirethreu,*  in  whom  the  sect  originated  ;  and  the  second  from  the  establishment  vfaldi 
was  founded  in  I'JI  at  Hernihuth,  near  Zittau  In  Upi>er  Lusatia,  upon  the  domain  and  under  tLe  pro- 
tection of  Count  Ziuzendorf,  who  then  gave  a  new  fonn  to  the  system  first  adopted  by  the  brethren, 
and  ultimately  became  their  biishon  or  chief.  The  Moravians  beiiove  in  the  possibility  of  attaining 
perfect  iun  un  earth,  by  an  inward  lighi  and  a  more  intimate  communion  with  God.  In  their  liturgy 
and  (iise<>un»es  they  make  use  of  mystical  terms,  and  affect  a  kind  of  religious  sentimentalism.  They 
admit  the  originAl  corruption  of  mankind  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  eternity  of  punishment,  and  the 
necessity  of  Justification  by  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ,  whose  divine  nature  they  f^^  recognise. 
The  rulu  of  Iheir  elder*,  or  ecclesiastical  chiefs,  extends  over  a  great  nianv  acts  of  civil  life,  such  as 
marriage  and  the  acmiihition  of  property,  neither  of  which  can  be  conduaed  without  their  consent. 
All  litigation  is  forbidden  to  them,  and  they  form  a  sort  of  republic,  in  which  individual  interests  are 
always  sul>ordinate  to  the  general  welfare.  They  pay  particular  attention  to  the  moral  axul  physical 
education  uf  children.  It  is  an  established  maxim  of  the  community  never  to  take  any  share  in  n4i- 
fflous  controversies ;  hence  they  have  a  wide  field  for  the  making  of  proselytes,  which  is  farther  extended 
ov  the  csttablishment  or  recognition  of  three  divisions  or  classes  of  their  body,  corresponding  to  the 
distinctive  diflTorences  of  the  Moravian,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Reformed  churches.  Th^y  are  arduous 
in  the  prosectitiim  of  missionary  labours,  and  have  been  instrumental  in  carryins  the  blessings  of  re- 
ligion and  of  the  useful  arts  to  the  reraote^it  and  most  savacrc  trilies.  It  is  estimateo  that  the  Brethm's 
church  forms  a  comnmnity  of  about  130,000  iiidlvidual.x.  They  have  istabiishments  at  Neuwicd,  Barby, 
New  Dittentiorf.  &c.  in  Germany;  at  Cliristiansfeld  in  Denmark  ;  at  Neucliatcl.  Basle,  and  elsfwbvrs 
In  Switzerland ;  at  Zicst,  &c.  in  Holland ;  at  Fulneck,  in  the  township  of  Pudsey  In  Yorkshire.  Tytber- 
ton  in  Wiltshire,  and  other  places  in  England;  at  Ayr  in  Scotland ;  at  GraeehiU,  near  Ballymena.  in 
Ireland  ;  at  8tra«bourg,  &c.  in  France;  at  Sarepta in  Russia ;  Tranquebar in  India;  in  Ctuinea;  l)ani>h 
Africa ;  at  the  Cape  among  the  Hottentots ;  at  8t.  Thomas,  8t  Croix,  and  8t.  John,  in  tlie  Danish 
We«t  ludic:^;  in  Jamaica;  at  Nainin  Labrador;  at  New  llerrnhuth,  Lichtenfels,  &c.  in  Greenland;  at 
Betlilt'hi'in  and  Nazareth  in  Northampton  county.  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  other  places  in  the 
TTnit-.ni  States  of  North  America,  llethelsdorf,  near  Hermhnth,  a  little  town  in  Prussia^  Saxony,  is 
the  seat  of  their  directoral  college,  which  is  composed  of  twelve  members  chosen  by  the  Synod. 

9.  The  Siredenborgiaus,  or  members  of  the  S'eu>  Jerusalem  Church,  derive  the  first  of  tneee  naoies 
from  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  a  Swedish  nobleman,  who  died  in  London  in  177*2,  ai:d  who  was  known  ia 
the  scientific  world  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm,  and  as  a  distingulkhcd  mi- 
n?rali>Ki.-t.  Swetleiiborg,  in  liveliness  of  fancy,  has  |>erbaps  never  been  exceeded  by  any  other  mystick. 
He  not  only  alU>ged  that  he  held  frequent  comnmnications  with  spiritual  beines,  and  was  the  recipient 
of  innumerable  revelations  regarding  the  worship  of  the  Deity,  the  meaning  of  tiie  Scriptures,  and  the 
state  of  man  after  death  ;  but  in  his  writings,  which  are  voluminous,  ho  gives  what  may  he  termed 
statistical  details  of  heaven,  hell,  and  the  planetary  worlds,  and  minutely  describes  the  manners  of  their 
inhabitants.  The  sentiments  held  by  the  Swedenborgia:  s  seem  to  tend  to  the  recognition  of  a  scheme 
of  universal  )>ardon.  Otherwise,  they  believe  in  the  Holy  Scriptures:  acknowleage  the  divinity  of 
Chri.Ht,  in  whose  single  person  alune,  and  not  in  the  Go<ihend,  they  invest  the  Trinity ;  and  tliej  iu»i»t 
on  the  ntco.«*sity  and  cfncaoy  of  a  life  of  charity  as  conducive  to  regeneration  and  ultimate  salvation. 
Although  S«-e<lcnliorgism  had  Sweden  for  its  birth  place,  it  can  boast  of  but  few  adherents  in  that 
country,  and  these  arc  ehiefiy  ctmtiiied  to  Gothland.  Some  individuals  belonging  to  the  sect  aie  found 
also  in  Uulland,  and  in  App^'uzell  and  8t.  Gall  in  Swit/<>rland.  England,  however,  is  the  couitt.y  in 
which  thev  A|M>eur  to  be  most  numerous,  espeeinlly  in  London,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Derby,  Hull. 
Boston,  and  Manchester,  the  la'tt  of  which  places  s^eems  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  their  community.  Some 
congregations  aiv  found  in  Scotland,  but  these  are  confined  to  the  metropolis  and  one  or  two  of  t^e 
lar^e  towns.  They  have  places  of  worship,  or  as  tliey  call  them,  temples,  in  Pixiladvlphia.  Baltimore. 
New  York.  &c.  in  tlie  United  States,  and  pnarhiiiK  stations  in  the  East  Indies  and  Southern  Africa 
They  indulge  in  the  singular  belief  that  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  exists  In  a  perfectly  orKaniicd 
state  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  t  The  cekbratevl  travellers.  Spannann  and  NordeiiKkiold,  were  bnvdeu- 
borgians ;  so  also  was  C'harles  XII!.  before  he  ascended  the  Swedish  throne. 

10.  Methotiitm  originated  about  the  year  1730,  with  some  students  at  the  University  of  Oxfosd.  to 
whom  the  name  MifthttdisU  was  at  first  applied  derisively,  on  account  of  the  extreme  regularity  and 
strictness  wliich  they  affected  in  the?r  manners  and  in  the  performance  of  their  devotional  esw- 
cises.  Their  leaders  were  John  Wesley  and  James  Morgan,  the  former  of  whom,  along  with  George 
Whitefleld,  a  most  elo<]uent  ami  persuasive  prtacher,  laboured  for  a  number  of  yiars  in  different 

Sorts  of  the  Uidted  Kingd'^m  and  America  to  disseminate  the  principles  of  Method'^m.  In  \'V,  a 
ilTerer.oe  of  opinion  on  some  points  of  belief  led  to  a  separation  iietwcen  Wesley  and  Whitefleld,  and 
since  tliat  time  the  Methodists  have  been  divided  into  twi>  branches,  namely  the  adherenta  of  \\  bite- 
field,  or  Calvinistic  Metho(ii:^ts,  by  whom  the  doctrine  of  predestination  is  admitted  in  its  most  rigo- 
rous sense,  and  the  Wesleyans,  who  are  Arminians,  and  who  form  by  far  the  most  numerous  portion 
of  the  body.  The  Methodbtts  are  gn>at  promoters  of  Sunday  schools,  and  their  zeal  and  example  bss 
contributed  much  towards  reformation  of  n<anners  wherever  they  have  established  themselves.  In 
the  field  of  niisf^ionary  lal>our,  they  enter  into  honourable  rivalry  with  the  liaptists  and  Moravians. 
At  firKt  th(>y  remained  in  commtinion  with  the  Church  of  England,  but  latterly  they  have  made  a 
complete  separation,  and  are  under  the  general  goveniinent  of  an  assembly  of  their  clergy,  called  the 
Cvn/t  rtnct\  in  which  the  whole  of  their  ecclesia-Micol  property,  which  is  of  considerable  value,  is 
vesteil.  Tliey  have  made  rapid  progress  in  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  North  America,  lliey 
have  also  establishments  in  India,  |>articularly  at  Calcutta,  and  in  Ceylon,  and  in  Polynesia. 

The  Kki.iqion  of  Isi..\m,  or  Mahometaxihm,  is  essentially  a  pure  theism,  and  its  creed  is  summed 
up  in  this  simple  fornuila —  Thfre  is  no  god  but  Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  hisprophtt.  It  «'as  founded 
by  Mohammetl  of  Mecca,  aliout  the  year  (il  I  of  the  Christian  era  ;  and  while  its  adherents  acknowledge 

•  A  numlier  of  the  followers  of  Huss.  In  Moravia,  who  in  the  year  UST.  retired  to  the  Lordship  of 
Lititz,  and  assumed  the  apiN>llation  of  Jirtthrt^n  o/  the  Law  uf  Christ  (Fratres  Legis  ChristL"*  Soon 
dropping  part  of  this  name,  they  styled  thenisehes  simply  The  Brethren  ;  and  being  afterwards  Jomed 
by  many  in  Ituhemia  who  were  of  like  disposition,  they  called  themselves  The  L'nitjf  qf  the  Brethren,  or 
Cnited  Bn  thren  ( Ihutas  Frat  rum. )  Their  main  rule  of  conduct,  which  is  still  adopted  by  the  modem 
sect,  was  to  suffer  all  for  conscience  sake,  and  not  to  ^l^e  arms  in  defence  of  religion,  but  to  seek  pro- 
tiH-tion  from  the  violence  of  enemies,  l».v  nruyer  to  God,  und  by  disj^aiisionate  remonstrance.  —  Kline' 
smith,  Ifist.  Rev.  uf  the  Morarian  Chuirh.  f  Balbi,  Abrege  de  Ontg.  p.  "U. 
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the  dlTine  Mithority  of  Jadaiam  and  ChristUnity,  they  MieTe  that  Mohanuned  was  the  laitt  and 
freate»t  of  the  propheta,  and  that  hia  doctrine  haa  accordingly  superseded  tliat  of  his  predecertors. 
/a/tfm  ia  the  name  of  the  religion  itaelf,  and  signifies  subuiiasion  to  God.  Its  professors  arc  called 
Moalem,  Moslemann,  Moaaounan.  or  Mussoulmaun,  (i.  e.  true  belleTers) ;  bnt  among  Kuroncuis 
they  are  generaUy  called  Mahometans,  from  the  name  of  their  prophet,  which  is  thus  variouhly  ex- 
priiaaed  in  Roman  characters :  Mohammed,  Muhammcd.  Mahomet,  Mahmoud,  Mechcmet,  Mehmet. 
Tba  principal  precepts  of  l&lam  are,— 1st,  Purification ;  2d,  Fravcr ;  3d,  Fasthig  in  the  month  Rnnui' 
sm.  duriuK  which  every  Icind  of  food  must  lie  atwtoincd  from  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  an  absti- 
oenee  which  is  amply  compensated  by  the  licence  given  to  tlie  (aitliftil  during  the  succee<ling  festival 
of  Bairam ;  4th,  AbusgiTiiig,  tlie  legal  amount  of  which,  om  di.-^tinguishcd  from  casual  cliarity,  con- 
ri»ts  in  giving  every  year  to  the  poor  the  fourth  part  of  all  moveable  property ;  5th,  Pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  which  every  true  MussiUman,  In  good  licaltli.  is  obligtd  to  undcrtaJcc  at  k-ast  once  in  his  life. 
Prayer  Ave  times  a-day  at  set  hours  i.>  ei^oincd,  but  the  ceremony  may  bo  performed  at  home,  or 
wtwrerer  eLw  the  imhvidual  may  liappen  to  be  It  is  only  tlic  Koiemn  prayer  on  Fiidiiy  that  nuiht  be 
madij  at  the  moMiue  and  along  with  the  congregation.  Friday  is  the  holy  day  of  the  Mshumetans, 
and  is  called  ffi^maai  (assembly).  On  thi;*  day  all  bclievc-ra  mu.<>t  repair  to  the  mosque  at  the  hour 
of  prayer,  but  during  the  rest  of  the  day  they  are  at  lit>crty  to  work,  and  manage  their  afl'airs.  They 
have  only  two  fi^stivols  that  require  absolute  rest,  one  of  which  is  the  feast  ttiat  succeeds  the  fast  of 
Raiiiazan.  Following  the  example  of  l!>nuk>I  and  the  undent  Arabs,  the  Slahometanii  practise  circum- 
cisitMi,  and  they  have  al:>o  adopted  the  Mosaic  distinction  oi  clean  and  unclean  animals.  They  be- 
lieve in  good  and  bad  angels,  and  that  while  evil  hpirits  ptir^ue  men  incessantly  to  draw  them  into 
evil.  goJd  angels  are  charaed  by  God  to  support  and  guide  tliem  in  this  life  of  trial.  They  believe 
also  in  tlie  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  rather,  to  speak  correctly,  in  a  future  life,  the  nature  of  ivhich, 
however.  It  perfectly  Inconsistent  vrith  tlie  metaphysical  notion  of  the  Seoul's  immateriality  and  capa- 
bility of  s<**t'arate  existence.  They  liclieve  al^o  in  a  univer>a]  judgment,  where  every  one  will  be 
rewarded  according  to  his  works.  Mahometanism  forbids  the  use  of  wine  and  intoxicating  liiiuora. 
It  permits  believers,  however,  to  marry  four  wives,  and  moreover  loaves  their  female  slaves  at  their 
dbpohol.  In  this  world  they  are  devoted  to  the  gratification  of  their  animal  propenf>itie8.  ami  in  the 
vorld  to  come  they  expect  to  lead  a  life  of  voluutuuus  enjoyment  in  heaven,  amidst  cool  groves, 
«pon  the  banks  of  clear  streams,  or  be!>ide  sparkling  fountains,  in  the  company  of  the  Ilouris,  who, 
always  young  and  ever-blooming,  will  he  constantly  mh^fi^trring  to  the  pleasures  of  the  blessed.  In 
other  respect  Islam  leaves  its  votaries  at  perfect  iilK>rty,  and  the  Mussulmcn  are  persuaded  that  what- 
ever befals  them,  good  or  evil,  is  {Tedestinated.  All  their  doctrines  and  precepts  are  contained  In  the 
Koran  c*.  e.  the  reading  or  lesson),  the  dinvrent  parts  of  which  were,  ah  Mahomet  prct(-iided,  succes- 
sively revealed  to  him  hy  the  angel  Gabri*.*!,  and  which  contains  in  one  body  their  religious,  civil,  and 
militaiy  code  of  law.  It  ia  written  in  Arabic,  which  on  that  account  has  lK>come  the  wcred  language 
of  the  fuf^  the  Persians,  and  other  Mussulman  nations.  These  nations  also  agree,  in  adopting  as 
their  common  era  the  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca,  which  they  call  Ufgira,  or  l/tjirah  (licdge-rah, 
i.  e.  thz  flight. )  Their  years  are  lunar,  ainl  tlie  tiriit  of  them  commences  with  the  I'jth  ot  Julv  A.  I>. 
629.*  In  the  early  perioda  of  Mahometanism,  those  I'rinccs  who  Huccocdcd  its  founder  as  the  chiefs  of 
hb  new  religion,  were  called  khabfs  or  rinin  ot  the  I'rophet,  and  ali^o  emir-el-nummaniu,  conmiander 
of  the  faithful.  But  as,  in  the  course  of  time,  aeveml  claimants  of  the  khalifat  appeared  at  once,  the 
InUucnce  attached  to  title  and  ofhce  diminished,  and  there  is  at  present  no  khalif,  properly  so  culkd. 
The  Sultan  of  Constantinople  is  only  invested  with  temuoral  authority,  and  it  is  the  mujti,  in  concert 
with  the  M/raaas  or  doctors,  who  jodgea  of  (|Ut^tions  of  doctrine.  The  King  of  Perbia  stands  in  the 
Hmeutuation;  he  ia  not  even  invested  with  the  full  sovereignty  (theoretically  at  least),  since  ho 
cxerdcea  only  a  temporary  authority  until  the  reappearance  of  the  malidi,  to  which  we  shall  aiter- 
wards  advert.  The  Emperor  of  Morocco  is  the  only  prince  who  pretends  to  unite  in  his  own  jierfon 
the  sfrfritual  and  the  temporal  characters ;  he  sometimes  takes  the  title  of  khalif,  but  his  political 
influence  ia  ineonaiderahle.  The  Mussulmans  liave  ministers  of  religion  of  different  clas>ses.  Tho 
lAatib  <tr  preadier,  ascends  tho  pulpit  every  Friday  in  pre.ience  of  tho  assembled  iieoplc,  and  prays 
for  the  sorereign  and  the  nation.  The  h/uim  is  the  ordinary  officiating  minister  in  the  inosque ;  no 
leads  the  prayer  of  the  i>eople,  who  follow  his  movements ;  he  aibo  presides  at  circumcibiun.^  and 
ftuurrals,  and  is,  in  short,  the  countcr|iart  of  the  curate  or  parish  priest  of  Christendom.  Th.'so 
minL-tcrs  are  not  subject  to  vows  ;  tliey  arc  free  to  marry  or  to  change  their  profc:«.»itiu ;  and  the 
same  individual  is  by  turns  a  priest,  a  soldier,  a  lawyer,  &c.  Ihe  Icaintd  in  the  Koran  ure  staled 
wtoUahs,  and  correspond  in  status  with  our  doctortt  in  divinity ;  although  in  some  Maltumetan  coun- 
tries the  title  seems  to  lie  applied  indiscTimuiatel>  to  all  ministers  of  religion.  Mahoim;tan  cuuntrios 
are  infested  writh  a  species  of  monks  or  friars,  persons  prole<»din(^  to  lead  pious  and  retired  live^,  and 
who  bear  the  appellations  of /akin  and  dervitfws,  n.iiiics  derived  troin  Arabic  words  bignifying  a  btate 
ef  poverty.  Of  these  there  are  several  different  order.<(.  tiic  origin  of  some  of  which  goes  back  to  the 
tiznea  of  the  fir>t  klialifs.  Most  of  these  friars  are  subjected  to  a  severe  noviciate,  and  are  adnilttL-d 
only  after  a  long  probation.  Some  of  them  live  in  communities  in  a  sort  of  convents,  othorb  lead  a 
•oUtary  though  wandering  life.  All  of  them,  however,  are  tree  to  change  their  condition,  and  choose 
whatever  profession  suits  them.  Those  who  pique  tht  inselves  upon  a  purely  coiatoni]  latino  life  ore 
called  tojis^  some  of  whom  carry  their  notions  to  tlie  most  extravagant  spirituality,  and  havo  cun- 
signed  their  reveries  to  numerous  books.  Tliose,  on  the  contrary,  who  love  the  world,  oltcn  Icud  a 
very  irregular  life,  and  give  themselves  up  to  every  excess.  It  is  thoite  persons  that  are  mentioned  by 
travellera  under  the  names  of  ea^f/er/,  san'ont,  &c. 

The  adherents  of  Iblamism  have  always  been  divided  into  a  great  number  of  sects,  and  their  schiAins 
have  somctimun  occasioned  destructive  wars.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  little  union  that  iirc\ails 
among  Mahometans,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  repeat  a  statement  made  by  some  Mu.ssuhnan  doctors,  that 
the  aiagian  religion  is  divided  into  70  s«.ot8,  Judaism  into  71,  Chrihtianity  into  72,  and  Ishnn  into  73, 
only  one  of  the  latter  of  which  can  lead  to  salvation.  These  divisions  began  immediately  aitcr  tlie 
deMh  of  Mahomet,  who  left  no  son,  and  having  neglected  to  nominate  liis  son-in-law  All  to  be  his  :«uc- 
ce«sior  as  the  liead  of  the  new  religion,  his  companions  in  arms  successively  elected  Abubckr,  Omar, 
and  Osman  to  the  khali£sto.  These  proceedings  were  immediateJy  protested  against  b^  some  of  the 
other  adherents  of  the  Prophet,  who  nfiisi-d  to  ccknowledse  any  but  All  for  their  lawful  sovereign. 
Atlerwarda,  when  Ali  was  rai><c<l  tt>  the  klwUfat,  several  of  the  opposite  party  in  turn  revolted  from  his 
authority,  and  commenced  a  bloody  civil  war.  iSuch  wa-*  the  oiijfin  of  the  two  princiiml  sects  that 
still  divide  the  Mahometan  world;  namely,  the  Sonnitt.<  and  tlie  ShcaJis.  Besides  these  there  are  two 
modem  sects,  called  the  Yexrdeta  and  the*  H'ahaOeit,  which,  on  account  of  the  place  which  tliey  occupy 
in  the  recent  hiMory  of  the  Last,  mu«it  not  remain  unnoticed. 

1.  Ihe  SoMutts,  or  Sovnert,  admit  the  legitimacy  of  the  regular  succession  of  the  khalifs  Abultekr, 
Omar,  Othman,  Ali,  &c.  and  regard  as  equally  holy  all  the  comi>anion»  of  the  Prophet  who  were  faith- 
ful to  tlie  precepts  of  Islam;  while  the  Sfteah*,  on  the  contrary,  recognise  only  Ali  and  his  desceiulaiits 
as  the  lawlol  heads  of  the  religion,  and  aniithcmatize  Abuliekr,  Omar,  and  (.:thman,  and  all  who  did 
not  take  part  with  their  fi^vouxite  khalif.    The  two  ikccls  regard  each  other  as  little  better  tlian  infidels. 


*  A  table,  showing  the  correspondence  of  the  years  of  the  Christian  and  Mussulman  eras,  will  be 
found  iu  the  first  volume  of  the  History  of  Spain,  hi  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cycloi<Kdhi. 
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and  hold  no  eommnnlon.  Thia  dirislon,  which  was  at  flnt  only  political,  soon  began  to  have  an  In- 
fluence in  religions  matters.  Islam  being  developed  by  time  only,  recourse  was  necessarily  had  to  the 
decisions  of  toe  companions  of  the  Prophet  respecting  matters  not  explicitly  stated  in  the  Koran. 
The  three  first  khalifs  naturally  exotriaed  a  great  influence,  and  the  Soonees  admit  IndUnncnUy  the 
tbeologic  explications  and  legsl  decisions  of  these  personages ;  on  this  account  they  are  called  8oQutca» 
from  the  Arabic  word  sonna  { tradition).  The  Sonnite  faith  at  present  preralla amoiw  the  Blahometans 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  Arabia,  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Arabia,  In  Turkestan,  Indb^  and  the  eastern 
islands,  and  also  among  tlie  Turkish  tribes  witnin  the  Russian  empire  and  Persia.  They  are  snb- 
dirided  into  four  sects,  odled  Hanbalitet^  Sk^/Met,  Maltkitesy  and  HanefUet^  from  the  namrn  of  their 
respective  founders,  Hanlwl,  Shafd,  Malek.  and  Abu-Uanefa.  But,  as  tney  dllTer  only  in  unimportant 
matters*  they  arc  all  considered  to  be  equally  orthodox,  and  have  their  several  places  ot  worshipwithin 
the  Beitullah  ( House  of  (iod )  at  Mecca.  The  doctrine  of  Abu-IIanefit  Is  generally  followed  in  Torkey, 
that  of  Shafei  in  Egvpt,  that  of  Mslck  in  Uarbary.  and  that  of  Uanbal  in  Arabia. 

2.  The  Sheahsy  rt^ccting  as  hervtical  the  traditional  commentaries  admitted  by  the  Sonnltea,  adopt 
difren.'nt  principles,  and  arc  on  this  account  naincd  l>y  their  adversaries  Sheahs,  from  an  Arable  word 
signif^-ing  sectaries.  I'hey  call  therasclvcfl  Adt-'liet,  ur  partisans  of  Justice.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Sonnite  sect,  there  are  likewise  differences  of  oninion  on  some  important  p<dnts  among  the  Sheahs. 
Most  of  thorn  agree  in  recognising  Hassan  and  Hossein,  the  sons  of  Ali,  as  lawfkil  sovereigns ;  and  they 
regflurd  in  the  same  light  the  direct  descendants  of  llossein  to  the  last  individual  of  the  race,  tiiio, 
having  dis>appearcd  at  the  ago  of  twelve  yoant,  is  believed  to  be  concealed  in  some  remote  place,  from 
which  ho  will  reappear  among  men.  and  make  the  right  cause  triumphant.  These  descendants  of  Hoa- 
■ein  are  named  the  ttreire  imams,  tJie  laht  of  them  is  also  named  mahdi,  or  the  directed.  Uuring  the 
period  of  his  disappearance  there  is  no  lawful  authority  upon  earth,  and  kings  are  to  be  conaklered  Ida 
lieutenants  only.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  belief  that  the  Persian  kings  of  the  Sofl  dynasty,  who 
pretended  to  be  descended  collaterallv  IVom  the  imams,  called  themselves  the  slaves  of  the  king  of  the 
country,  and  kept  several  hordes  ready  saddled  for  the  use  of  the  imam  when  he  should  rvrnmemr.  TUa 
singular  doctrine  still  nrevails  in  Persia.  At  the  outset,  however,  there  were  many  Sheahs  who  did 
not  admit  this  succession  of  the  imamj*.  but  believed  that  to  Ali  alone,  after  Mahomet,  briongad  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  authority,  and  that  if  he  yielded  for  a  time  to  the  perversity  oi  the  age,  be  wonid 
not  dt'lav  to  come  again  upon  earth  wiUi  maJcHty,  and  punish  the  perpetrators  of  the  ciunea  that  so 
long  had  stained  human  nature.  Many  of  these  sectaries  even  believe  that  All  has  been  invested  with 
a  divine  character,  and  they  do  not  scruple  to  adore  him  as  a  god.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Aesaam 
and  Mutuniefs,  who  dwell  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Lebanon.  Other  Sheahs  atdcnowledge  the 
first  six  imams,  but  »av  that  there  was  an  error  respecting  the  seventh,  and  thttt,  in  itlace  of  Mmna, 
one  of  his  brothers,  called  Ismael,  should  have  been  chosen.  Hence  they  were  named  hmaeUam*.  Thef 
believe  tliat  after  Ismael  the  character  of  mahdi  passed  to  unknown  personages ;  and  they  ancccasifdy 
attributed  the  character  to  the  Fatimlte  khalifs  of  the  race  of  Ismael,  who,  durhig  the  tenth,  c4evcntj( 
and  twelfth  centuries,  ruled  over  Egypt,  Syria,  and  parts  of  Africa.  The  Ismadiana  eatahllshcd  in 
Persia,  not  &r  ttom  Casbin,  belonged  to  tms  sect,  and  likewise  those  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  who  he- 
came  so  famous  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  name  of  Auassim.  These  two  brant^es  stUl  subsist,  hot 
not  with  the  same  power  and  resources.  To  the  same  sect  may  be  referred  the  Druxe*,  whose  origin 
goes  back  at  least  to  the  eleventh  centurr,  in  the  reigrn  of  the  Fatlmite  khallf  Uakem.  Tliey  dIAr 
from  the  other  Ismaelians,  in  believing  tnat  Hakem  was  the  last  incarnation  of  Deity,  and,  expecting 
his  return  into  the  world,  they  worship  him  under  the  figure  of  a  calf !  The  doctrines,  however,  of  the 
Tarious  sects  of  Sheahs  have  changed  from  time  to  time,  and  it  would  be  a  tedious  and  nacleii  lahoor 
to  describe  them  all. 

3.  The  Yext:deeM  dwell  in  the  mountains  near  8iT\}ar  in  Mesopotamia,  and  i4V>ear  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  Magians,  Manicheans,  and  Sabeans,  who  long  troublea  the  East.  They  became  afterwards 
blended  with  the  mombcre  of  the  Christian  and  Mussulman  communions,  so  that  it  la  now  diUknh 
to  discover  their  true  origin  and  character.  They  admit  a  good  and  an  evil  principle ;  and  as  they 
believe  the  evil  one  alone  is  to  be  feared,  it  is  its  representative  only  that  thev  seek  to  propitiate.  They 
name  him  al-theikh  almoazznn,  or  the  great  sheikh.  They  would  rather  oe  put  to  dettth  than  curat 
him ;  moreover  they  worship  the  sun  at  nb*  rising.    They  hold  Christian  priests  in  great  veneration. 

4.  The  IVahahect  originated  about  the  middle  ot  la»t  centiuy,  from  the  preaching  of  Abd-id- Wa- 
hab.  Their  doctrine  is  Islam  reduced  to  it.s  greatest  simplicity.  According  to  their  opinioo.  the 
Koran  contains  a  doctrine  truly  divine,  but  they  hold  that  as  Mahomet  was  only  an  ordinary  man, 
his  name  ought  to  have  no  place  in  formulas  of  religious  worship,  and  that  every  honour  paid  to 
liim  or  any  of  his  disciples  is  to  be  considered  an  act  of  idolatry  deserving  of  punitdiment. 
worship  God  alone,  are  scrupulous  of  invoking  any  mortal  being ;  and  when  they  meet  with  cl 
or  mausoleums  raised  in  honour  of  imams  or  saints  (structures  which  are  very  numerous  in  M< 
countries),  they  pull  tJiem  down.  They  avowed  their  intention  of  expelling  the  Turiia  and  all  other 
foreigners  from  Arabia,  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  whole  country ;  hot 
after  a  fierce  warfare  were  at  last  reduced  by  the  pre»ent  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  their  chief  Atni^n^ii 
carried  prisoner  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  put  to  death. 

Brahmiitism  recognises  a  supreme  being,  called  Para-hrahma,  for  its  chief  god ;  but  Its  votaries  are 
taught  that  he  delegates  his  powers  to  Brama,  Vishnu,  Siva,  and  a  multitude  (333,000,000)  of  subal- 
tern divinities,  who  arc  thus  set  over  the  gorenunent  of  tlie  worid.  Brahma  presides  over  the  earth, 
Vishnu  over  the  water,  and  Siva  over  fire.  These  three  pen^uus  form  one  godhead,  and  are  called 
the  Tn'niourti,  or  Hindoo  Trinity.  The  Hindoos  have  several  Htcred  books,  named  Vedas,  whkdi  are 
written  in  Sanscrit,  and  form  their  code  of  religion  and  philosophy.  They  believe  in  the  metemp»- 
chosiM,  or  transmigration  of  souls,  and,  in  accordance  with  this  belieC  some  castes  abstain  from  tne 
use  of  animal  food.  Although  Brahmanism  is  debasing  in  its  general  tendency,  yet  it  inculcates  the 
dut^  of  moderating  the  itassions,  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its  purifi- 
cation by  penance  and  voluntary  abstinence,  and  eixjoins  many  things  of  a  practically  religious  nature 
At  one  thne  all  its  professors  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  four  great  ca^a  or  classes,  namely, 
the  Brahmins  or  priests,  the  Kthetrys  or  soldiers,  the  I'aisya,  or  merchants  and  agriculturists,  and 
the  Sudrai  or  artuans,  labourers ;  but  even  in  the  time  of  their  legislator  Menu  (perhaps  3000  yean 

So),  these  classes  had  l>ecome  mixed.  The  military  caste  has  long  since  totally  disaf^teared  from 
ttory ;  and  of  the  reiiuiining  three  the  Brahmins  alone  have  any  pretensions  to  a  pure  descent 
fi^m  their  original  pric»tly  stock ;  but  as  they  can  produce  no  written  records  of  their  descent,  even 
their  pretensions  are  not  universally  adinitte<l.  Tne  Brahminical  worslilp  is  embodied  in  a  great 
number  of  solemn  ceremonies  and  customn,  some  of  them  of  a  most  horrible  description,  such  as 
the  procession  of  Juggemath,  in  which  a  heavy  car,  bearing  the  idol,  has  crufihcd  innumerable  ftna- 
tics,  who  threw  themselves  before  the  wheels  expecting  to  find  at  once  a  glorious  death  and  ever- 
lasting happiness.  Need  we  add  those  remains  of  the  practice  of  human  sacrifices  exemplified  in 
the  custom  of  self-immolation,  once  so  prevalent  amon^  widows  lielonging  to  the  two  higher  castea 
of  Hindoos ;  or  those  mobt  extraordinary  sacrifices  of  their  own  lives,  which  the  Brahmins  have  beta 
known  to  make  in  times  of  epidemics  or  other  public  calamity.  There  are  besides  other  feetivala. 
where  tumult,  licentiousness,  and  indecency  prevail,  and  where  hnmodest  symbols  are  presented 
to  the  prostrate  multitude.  Ablutions  and  prostrations  form  an  important  part  of  their  reUcious 
rites;  and  even  the  images  of  their  gods  arc  solemnly  bathed  in  the  sacred  rivers  and  tank*.    oe%-e« 
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nl  liTcn,  Midi  as  the  GangM,  the  Nerhoddah,  and  the  Krishna,  are  reputed  sacred*  The  Hin- 
doos make  nomerona  long  and  liuigaing  irflgrhnages.  They  are,  in  short,  most  riffid  obserrers  of 
aD  the  external  fonns  of  rdislon,  hot  are  utter  strangers  to  the  charity,  and  purity  of  life  and  con- 
waation,  that  akme  make  relicion  TsloaUe.  Indeed,  of  all  systems  of  religion,  po  called,  there  is 
haidly  one  that  exceeds  Brahmmlsm  in  demoralizing  its  Totaries. 

The  Hindoos^  in  their  dirondogy,  make  use  of  sereral  eras,  of  which  wo  sliall  state  the  names  and 
onmmenrfng  dates :— The  Caihiur,  the  most  ancient  of  India,  began  3101  before  Chrint :  the  Era  qf 
tmNwrnhtmrn,  Tl  yean  after  the  Christian  era ;  the  Era  qf  VicramadUya  57  years  before  Christ ;  and  the 
En  y  PoranvwRO,  1176  Tears  before  Christ.  The  first  of  these  (s  the  most  generally  known ;  the 
nse  or  the  seemd  preTaOs  m  the  southern  and  western  proYinoes,  that  of  Vicramaditya  in  the  north, 
and  the  Paraaorama  era  in  Malayala  in  the  south  of  India.* 

BHironiaic  appears  to  have  originated  in  India  about  800  or  1000  years  before  Christ.  It  rejects 
the  divisioa  of  castes ;  and  its  principal  doctrines,  which  hare  transformed  the  sarage  nomades  of 
Asia  into  dTilisad  people,  and  hare  made  their  mild  influence  felt  even  as  fSu*  as  Siberia,  are  the 
asme  wbererig  the  worship  is  followed.  The  Bhuddist  hierarchy  alone  varies  in  different  countries ; 
but  this  dilTerenoe  Is  not  enough  to  induce  us  to  consider  Bfauddism  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
single  religion  without  any  real  divisions.  The  Bhuddists,  Uke  the  Brahmins,  believe  in  a  perpetual 
serMs  of  creationo  and  destmcticms  of  the  world.  They  do  not  admit  the  existence  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  bat  aubstitnte  in  his  place  a  luminous  space  which  contains  In  itself  the  germs  of  future 
brings ;  and  also  allege,  that  even  this  luminous  space  is  not  the  higlicst  in  the  world ;  and  that 
h%ber  still  there  b  a  third  region,  eternal  and  indestructible,  the  residence  of  the  primitive  cause 
oithe  destruction  of  all  penshable  things.  Existence  is  regarded  by  the  Bhuddists  as  a  real  evil, 
everything  that  exists  being  unreal,  and  only  the  product  of  an  illusion  that  deceives  the  senses. 
While  all  the  intdSectoal  parts  dispersed  in  matter,  from  the  highest  r^ion  of  light  even  unto  hell,  are 
freeing  themaelves  firom  what  they  have  contracted  of  a  material  nature,  purifying  themselves,  making 
themadvea  perfBct,  and  finishing  bv  union,  the  indestructible  universal  spirit  vrno  is  to  preserve  au 
thfa^s  daring  an  IncalculaUe  period,  remains  in  repose  until  the  laws  of  damata,  or  destinv,  require  a 
new  creativa  power,  from  the  operation  of  which  nevertheless  are  to  be  exonpted  those  beings  who^ 
totally  diveatnig  themsdves  of  matter,  have  become  Bhuddas,  and  remain  plunged  in  nirnanot  or 
sternal  nothingness — a  state  opposite  to  that  of  existence  in  matter.  The  Bhuddas  dwell  in  the  inde- 
itmctible  region  beyond  the  luminous  space ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  remembrance  of 
the  tme  doctrine,  and  of  roidering  mankind  ci^ble  of  following  it,  these  blessed  beings  descend  from 
time  to  time  iip<m  the  earth  clothe  themselves  with  bodies,  and  manifest  themselves  to  men.  Those 
cf  the  faJgheat  rank,  namely,  the  Bhuddas^  properlv  so  called,  appear  but  once ;  the  others,  named 
Beddkitrata,  appear  at  <Ufferent  times  in  successive  incarnations,  until  they  reach  the  rank  of  the  for- 
■ler,  after  whi^  they  appear  no  more  in  the  world.  These  perfect  beings  exercise  an  absolute  empire 
over  tbdr  enemy  matter,  in  all  its  seductive  forms.  As  the  masters  of  mauay  or  the  iUusion  that 
Ittgullea  the  senses  l»  its  changes  of  forms,  they  can  destroy  it  at  will,  or  make  use  of  it  to  work  out 
the  salvation  of  mankind.  It  Is  in  this  manner  that  all  the  incarnations  of  the  Bhuddas  have  been 
cAected ;  th^  smals  descend  in  the  form  of  luminous  rays,  and  take  a  body  under  the  envelope  of 
Maya.  They  do  nothing  without  a  special  design ;  their  operations  are  never  violent ;  they  never 
leatrain  the  free  wiU  of  inferior  beings  who  are  subject  to  matter,  and  for  whose  safety  thev  have 
eome  f^om  above.  Up  to  the  present  age  of  the  world,  four  Bhuddas  have  i4>peared ;  the  last  of 
whom  waa  Skahmmoutu  or  Gautama ;  a  fifth  is  to  come  before  the  next  destruction  of  the  world, 
the  Bkuddm-  Mauri,  or  Maitari.  The  C«rlonese  and  Transgangetic  nations  announce  him  for  the 
jear  4457  of  tiie  Christian  era.  an  epoch  tnat  will  finish  the  period  of  5000  years  which  are  to  follow 
the  death  of  Shakyamooni,  according  to  the  Singalese  books.  There  exist  very  marked  differences  of 
belief  relative  to  the  person  of  the  last  Bhndda,  among  the  different  sectariea  of  this  widely  spread 
le^gton. 

The  Bhuddists  regard  the  universe  as  inhabited  by  different  classes  of  bdngs,  namely,  thanur,  or  re- 
Brodoetions  bv  birth ;  roupa,  material,  or  visible  gods ;  or,  aroupa^  immaterial,  or  invisible.  These 
Mdws  mount  by  progressive  transmierations  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  degree  of  existence,  according 
to  their  good  or  bad  conduct  in  theur  preceding  state,  until  at  last  they  attain  the  blessed  state  of 
nirwana,  that  is  to  say,  of  an  eidstence  purified  of  everything  material,  and,  consequently,  insuscen^ 
tible  of  the  Impressions  of  fnaya,  or  illusion.  In  the  same  way  as  sll  these  beings  are  continually 
miitting  one  kind  of  existence  for  another,  so  do  the  worlds  wherein  they  dwell  experience  changes. 
Gautama  *«***« t*^  knows  neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end  of  this  uninterrupted  chain  of  munoane 
eystems.  AU  bdngs  that  dwell  in  toka^  or  the  universe,  uroduced  by  a  succession  of  destructions  and 
reprodoctions,  are  classified  in  tlie  following  manner:  Men,  and  localgods  called  nafA,  who  overlook 
and  Jndge  men,  wad  who  have  for  their  servants  good  and  evil  genii.  Tnis  first  class  luis  its  residence 
npon  the  earth,  and  in  the  regions  of  the  air  tliat  comprise  Mount  Mienmo,  and  the  six  heavens  of  the 
Aeeat,  placed  one  above  another,  and  increasing  in  the  same  order  in  brightness  and  splendour.  The 
second  class  is  that  of  roupa,  or  the  visible  godn,  who  occupy  the  sixteen  higher  heavens,  as  far  as  the 
twmty-third  heaven  of  Brahma-laka.  In  the  third  class  are  found  the  immaterial  beings,  who,  liaving 
bnm  sealoos  followers  of  the  doctrine  of  Bhwida,  occupv  the  four  highest  heavens,  from  the  twenty- 
second  to  the  twenty-sixth.  Lastly,  the  Bhuddas  dwell  in  the  good,  or  the  empire  that  encompasses 
all  the  heaveitt. 

Gamdj^ur  is  the  name  of  the  Thibetan  collection  of  the  principal  classical  books  of  the  ancient 
Bhoddists  of  India,  in  which  are  comprised  even  grammatical  and  lexicographical  works.    It  is  com- 

Ked  of  lOB  volumes,  and  the  Mongols  and  the  Thibetans  have  built  temples  solely  to  contain  these 
y  books.  Some  of  the  forms  of  worship  practised  bv  the  votaries  of  Bhuddism  are  apparently  of  a 
most  puerile  description.  In  order  to  msxe  prayers  addressed  to  the  divinity  effectual,  many  of  the 
Bhuddists  deem  it  sufficient  that  they  be  put  in  motion  by  any  m«ms  whatever  (by  the  Uds  of  man,  or 
by  a  meehanical  agent),  uid  accorduagly  there  is  to  be  seen  in  their  temples  a  great  number  of  oylin- 
ders  constantly  toniing,  beinK  moved  by  a  water- wheel.  On  these  cylinaers  are  placed  the  holy  books, 
whose  eootents  thus  agitated,  are  thought  to  have  a  liappy  influence  upon  the  welfisre  of  mankind. 
In  their  great  soleninities  th^  light  up  a  stand  of  108  lamps,  representing  the  108  volumes  of  the 
Gan4Joar,  and  which  are  wheeled  round  in  the  same  way  as  the  cylinders.  The  chaplets  of  the  Bhud- 
dist priests  are  likewise  composed  of  108  grains. 

Bhuddism,  though  it  originated  in  India,  is  not  now  generally  received  there.  The  few  followers  it 
still  retains  are  caUed  Bhauddas;  for  the  creed  of  the  Jainas  of  the  DeUcan  is  a  modified  Bhuddism. 
The  other  Hindoos  regard  Bhudda  only  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  This  religion  still  subsists  in  all 
Its  purity  in  Nepaul  and  Thibet.  It  also  flourishes  in  Ceylon,  fW)m  which  country  it  was  transmitted 
to  udia-beyoaa-the-Ganffes.    It  is  professed  in  the  empires  of  Birmah  and  An-nam,  and  fn  China 

iwliere  It  Is  called  the  Rdif^ion  qf  Fo),  Corea,  and  Japan,  bv  most  of  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
Iterary  daaa.  The  Samaman  hierarchy  established  in  Thibet  in  the  13th  century  has  spread  its  in- 
flo^ice  over  the  Mongol  nations  and  some  of  the  Tongouses ;  we  must,  however,  l)cware  of  taking 
this  hierardiy  for  a  brandi  or  modification  of  Bhuddism.  The  person  of  the  Dalai-lama  is  regarded 
as  an  Ineamation  of  a  Bhuddist  divinity,  wlio  has  always  had  a  predilection  for  the  countries  to  tha 
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north  of  India.  The  present  series  of  the  Dalsi>lamas  begaxi  only  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  they  have  now  a  regular  hierarchy  established  in  Thibet  and  Mongolia.  Bhoddism,  in  tta 
institutions  and  external  rites,  exhibits  a  surprising  likeness  to  the  Romish  Church.  Among  tha 
Bhuddists  we  find  pontiffs,  or  popes,  patriarchs  with  the  spiritual  goTemment  of  proriuces;  a  eoaneil 
of  high-priests,  who  unite  in  conclave  to  choose  the  pontiffs,  and  whose  insignia  even  resemble  thoee 
of  the  Roman  cardinals ;  convents  of  monks  and  nuns,  prayers  for  the  dead,  aurienlar  confessloo, 
the  intercession  of  saints,  fasts,  kissing  of  tlxo  feet,  litanies,  processions,  and  hoLr  water :  all  of  v^iieh 
the  Romanists  allege  have  been  borrowed  from  them,  but  which  areas  probably  oerived  from  the  samt 
common  source,  the  ancient  Magian  religion  of  Persia. 

The  Rblioioh  of  Coxpucirs  is  that  professed  bj  the  literary  class  in  China,  of  whidli  C<»fbcias 
was  the  patriarch  and  reformer.  Its  basis  is  a  philosophic  pantheism,  admitting  oi  being  dlTcrsdj 
interpreted  according  to  the  opinions  iircralent  at  different  epochs.  It  is  thought,  obeerres  M.  Abelo 
Remusai,  tlutt  in  a  remote  age  the  aoctrine  of  the  existence  of  an  Almighty  God,  the  rewarder  of 
works,  was  not  excluded  from  the  Confucian  system ;  and  different  passages  in  the  writings  of  Its 
author  give  room  to  believe  tliat  this  great  truth  was  admitted  bv  him,  but  the  negligence  with  which 
he  has  inculcated  it  upon  his  di»ci|^es,  the  vague  meaning  of  nis  expressions,  and  the  care  lie  liaa 
taken  to  l>aso  his  ideas  of  morality  and  Justice  exclusively  upon  the  principle  of  love  of  order,  and  an 
ill-duflncd  conformity  with  views  of  heaven-  and  natural  laws,  have  allowed  his  followers  to  derlata 
so  for  fh>m  true  principles,  tliat  since  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  many  of  thoa 
have  fallen  intd  true  spinozism,  and  taught,  upon  the  alleged  authority  of  their  master,  a  complex 
system  that  partakes  of  materialism  and  degenerates  into  atheism.  The  worship,  purelv  ciriL  ren- 
dered to  heaven,  to  the  genii  of  the  earth,  the  stars,  the  hills,  and  the  streams,  as  wdl  as  to  tha 
sotils  of  parents,  is.  in  the  estimation  of  the  Confucians,  a  social  institution  of  little  Importance ;  or 
at  least,  they  hold  that  its  meaning  may  be  exul  lined  in  different  ways.  This  religion  has  neither 
images  nor  priests ;  every  magistrate  performs  its  rites  an  part  of  his  official  duties,  and  tlie  emperur 
himselt  as  the  sovereign,  is  Its  paUiarch,  or  pontiff.  Generally  speaking,  all  the  indiTfcinala  who 
compose  the  literary  class  In  China,  An-nam,  and  Japan  profess  it,  biit  without  renoandng  the  asafoi 
of  other  religions.  They  are  more  superstitious  than  religious ;  conviction  has  little  to  do  with  their 
conduct ;  mad  custom  subjects  them  to  observances  and  practices  which  are  by  themselTcs  turned  into 
ridicule ;  such  as  the  distmction  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  horoscopes,  metoposcopy,  diTination  bj 
lots,  &c. 

The  Wossnip  of  Spirits,  or  the  MTTnoLOoiCAL  NATraALisM  of  Eastern  Asia,  is  con^dered  fay  its 
followers  to  be  tlie  primitive  religion  of  the  most  ancient  Inliabitants  of  China.  It  has  spread  as  flir 
as  Japan,  Corea,  the  country  of  the  Tongouses,  and  Tonquin,  wliere  It  has  taken  dilferent  forms,  and 
is  still  professed  by  all  that  part  of  the  population  which  has  not  embraced  Bhuddinn  nor  the  prin- 
ciples of  Confhcius.  This  religion  lias  many  doctrines  in  common  with  Bhuddism :  only  the  faMHri- 
dual  existence  of  genii  and  demons,,  independently  of  the  parts  of  nature  over  which  th^  nreidde.  is 
better  defined  than  In  the  Bhuddist  system ;  but  it  has  degenerated  into  polytheism  sAd  idolatry 
through  the  ignorance  of  its  professors.  Its  ministen  are  of  both  sexes,  and  derotad  to  celibacy ; 
they  practise  magic,  astrology,  necromancy,  and  manv  other  ridiculous  superstitions.  They  are 
named  TaO'Stet  or  doctors  of  reason^  from  their  belief  in  the  existence  of  Primordial  ilnuon,  by 
which  the  world  was  created.  This  doctrine,  which  was  taught  six  centuries  before  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era,  by  Lao-tseu,  one  of  their  masters,  seems  to  correspond  to  the  notions  entertained  by 
the  Platonlsts  respecting  the  Logos. 

The  Religion  of  Sinto  Is  the  oldest  that  prerails  In  Japan.  It  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  mar- 
thological  naturalism,  of  which,  by  some  it  is  considered  onlv  a  branch.  Sintism  enjoins  the  worsmp 
of  a  supreme  being ;  but  it  also  recognises  Inferior  gods,  and  it  prescribes  the  practice  of  good  actions 
and  abstinence  fW>m  animal  food.  Its  temples  are  o&llcd  mf'a,  and  each  of  them  contains  a  mirror,  to 
teach  the  worshippers,  that  an  the  stains  or  the  bo<ly  are  faitiiftilly  depicted  in  tliis  instrument,  so  the 
Ihults  of  the  soul  cannot  remain  hid  from  the  deity.  In  some  temples  there  is  a  niclie  containing  the 
image  of  the  subaltern  god  to  whom  the  fabric  is  dedicated.  The  simplicity  of  this  worship  has  been 
considerably  deviated  from  since  the  introduction  of  Biiuddism  into  Jaitan.  It  sanctions  pilgrimages, 
devotion  to  a  religious  life,  and  confraternities  of  diffcnM;t  kinds,  including  monastic  Institutions. 
Although  Sintism  Is  the  most  ancient  religion  of  Japan,  the  dairis,  or  emperora  of  the  coontry,  who 
are  regarded  as  of  divine  origin,  have  long  followed  the  laws  of  Bhudda. 

Maoism,  or  the  Religion  of  Zoroaster,  recognises  the  existence  of  a  supreme  being  called  Zer» 
%cnn,  or  boundless  time,  from  whom  spring  two  iirinciples;  the  one  good,  called  In  the  ancient  Persian 
tongue  EhorO'  Mezdao,  the  Oromaxes  of  the  Greeks ;  the  other  evil,  called  FnghreO'  Afemtodb,  ths 
Greek  Arimanes.  These  principles  are  at  present  engaged  in  continual  conflict ;  but  at  the  last  Oro- 
maxes will  gain  a  complete  victory.  Zoroaster  taught  that  there  were  three  worlds :  an  upper  worid, 
the  dwelling  place  of  primitive  light,  and  productive  force  ;  a  middle  and  risible  world,  in  wnlch  Ore- 
maxes,  the  king  of  lignt,  and  AfiYAm,  tlic  union  of  the  active  and  passive  forces  of  nature,  hold  their 
reign ;  and  a  lower  world  of  darkness,  the  dwelling-place  of  Arimanes  and  his  mischievous  crew  tht 
Dews,  He  acknowledged  a  hierarchy  of  heavenly  lieings.  sprung  from  Oromazes :  and  these  the  Per- 
sians were  wont  to  invoke  as  beneficent  genii.  Man.  of  heavenly  origin,  was  at  first  of  a  Inndnou 
and  pure  nature ;  but,  baring  fallen  under  the  disastrous  influence  of  Arimanes,  he  lost  his  preroga- 
tives; but  nevertheless,  by  fighting  continually  against  the  evil  principle,  he  will  come  to  have  a  part  la 
the  universal  restoration  of  all  things.    The  greatest  part  of  the  Magian  worship  consists  in  piulfiea- 


tions,  ablutions,  and  ceremonies  which  tend  to  bring  its  votaries  nearer  to  that  illumination  of 
they  consider  material  fire  to  be  the  emblem ;  and  on  this  latter  account,  these  rites  and  ceren 
are  practised,  and  the  different  forms  of  prayer  prescribed  in  the  ritual  of  Zoroaster  are  recited  before 
the  sacred  flune  burning  continually  on  the  magian  altars.  The  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  are  contained 
in  the  Zenda vesta,  written  in  the  ancient  language  called  Zend.  Magism  still  subsists  among  the  Per- 
sians or  Gucbres  in  Kcnnan,  Sunt,  and  other  |iaris  of  Guzerat,  and  in  Bombay.  In  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  a  rcUgion,  originating  in  Persia,  spread  over  the  Roman  empire,  under  the  name 
of  the  Mithrtiic  religion.  It  bore  a  great  rcscinltlance  to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster;  but  its  adherents 
paid  special  adoration  to  the  god  Mithra.  the  son  of  Oroir.ises,  to  whom  the  guidance  of  the  sun  and 
the  government  of  the  world  were  consigned,  and  who  v.as  destined  to  act  as  the  mediator  between 
his  father  and  mankind. 

Naxekism,  or  the  Religion  of  tub  Sikhs,  which  originated  with  one  Nanek,  a  native  of  tiae  pro- 
rince  of  Lahore  in  India,  bom  in  1419,  may  1>e  considered  as  a  mixture  of  Brahmiuism  and  Isum. 
Its  precepts  are  those  of  the  pureiit  deism.  The  Sikhs  worship  one  god,  believe  in  ftitnre  rewards 
and  punishments,  tolerate  all  religions,  believe  in  a  secondary  incarnation  of  the  deity,  prohibit  image- 
worship,  and  abstain  from  eating  pork.  Tlicy  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  Indian  Vedas,  which,  aa 
well  as  the  Koran,  thev  consider  to  be  of  divine  origin ;  but  they  allege  that  the  Hindoo  religion  has 
been  corrupted  by  the  introduction  of  polytheLtm,  and  that  the  worship  of  images  has  withdrawn  the 
people  from  that  of  the  true  God.  Their  temples,  of  course,  contain  no  idols,  and  their  prarera  are  of 
the  most  simple  description.  Adults  are  admitted  to  their  communion  through  a  species  of  bantisra  or 
Initiatory  rite.  This  religion  underwent  great  reforms  during  the  pontificate  of  Gouroo-Gorind,  who 
died  In  1707,  and  who  is  considered  by  the  Sikhs  as  a  new  propnet,  and  the  founder  of  their  power  as  a 
nation.    The  Sikhs  being  essentially  a  warlike  i>eopIe,  no  distinction  of  castes  is  known  among  them; 
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it  a  dniy  to  abstain  from  Um  nae  of  tobacco ;  also  to  allow  their  beards  and  the  hair  of  their 
to  grow.  A  nameroua  body  of  rdOgioos  warriors,  oaDod  jtkhaiiet,  have  the  charge  of  ererv- 
thine  that  appertains  to  tibelr  worship.  These,  generaUy  speaking,  ara  both  fanatics  and  fatalists,  and 
mnwiowir,  are  the  most  turbulent  and  dissolute  portioQ  of  the  Sikh  community.  The  Sikhs  are  prin- 
dpalty  resiiknt  In  the  protrinoe  of  Lahore  in  India,  where  for  nearly  a  century  they  formed  a  republic. 
«r  eommunity  of  tribes,  united  b^  the  common  bond  of  religion ;  but  latterly,  all  of  them  to  the  west 
of  the  8«kU«n  have  lUlen  under  the  dominion  of  one  chieC  the  maharaiah  RunJect  Singh.  The  name, 
or  title  of  amgh,  or  lion.  Is  proudly  assumed  by.the  whole  people.  Their  spiritual  h^id,  or  gooroo, 
resides  in  a  mountain  fortress  near  Umbritser,  the  capital  of  the  sect,  where  he  receires  every  marie 
of  attention  from  tlie  mahan^ah. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  with  any  degree  of  precision  the  number  of  followers  belong. 
inig  to  each  religion  actually  existing  in  the  world.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the 
estimates  of  the  most  distinguished  statists,  all  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  nearly 
contemporaneous,  since  those  of  Malte-Brun  and  Graberg  were  published  not  farther 
back  than  from  1810  to  1813 ;  M.M.  Walckenaer  and  Eyries',  in  their  new  edition  of 
Pinkerton's  Geography,  in  1827 ;  that  of  Hassel  in  the  same  year;  and  Balbi*s  in  18^7. 


Retigiong. 

lfAI.TB-BB171l. 

OBABBBO.         PniKCBTON.           HASSEL. 

BALBI. 

Christianity  in  all 
its  branches,    . 
Judsiam,    .    .    . 

Braluniniani, 
BfauddinDw  •    ■    « 
AU  other  reUgiona. 

TMal,     .    .    . 

228.000.000 

^ooo,ooo 

110.000,000 

60,000,000 

150,000,000 

100,000,000 

236.000,000 
&,000,000 
120.000,000 
60,000,000 
150.000,000 
115,000,000 

235.000.000 
6,000.000 
120.000,000 
60,000,000 
180,000,000 
100,000,000 

252.566.000 
3,930.000 
120,105,000 
111,353,000 
315,977,000 
134,490,000 

260.000,000 

4,000,000 

96  000,000 

60,000.000 

170,000,000 

147,000,000 

653,000000 

686,000,000        700,000,000    [   938.421,000 

737,000,000 

Balbi's  estimate  in  detail  is  as  follows  :  — 

CBBiariABiTT— Tlw  Latin  or  Romiah  Church. 

The  Oredt  Church,  and  all  ita  branches. 
The  Protestant  Chnrdies  and  Sects. 

Total  of  Christianity, 

JCDAISX, 


139,000.000  ? 
62,000.000?? 
59,000,000? 


260,000,000 
4.000,000? 

laLASf.  or  BiAHOMBTABISSf, 96^000,000?? 

BaAaMiBiait,  60,000,000?? 

BacDDiaii, 170,000,000?? 

Bbuoios  of  Cobfcciub,  Sihtism.  Mytbolooical  Natubalisk,  Nabeeism, 
and  FETiaBiSM, 147,000,000?? 


Total  of  aUreUgiona, 737,000,000?? 

We  feel  the  responsibility  of  venturing  to  differ  in  opinion  from  so  eminent  an  au- 
thority as  Balbi ;  but  it  appears  to  us,  that  in  the  foregoing  statement  he  has  singu- 
larly under-rated  the  numbers  of  the  foUowers  of  Brahminism  and  Bhuddism.  Our 
own  estimate  is  — 

Brahminism 120,000,000 

Bhuddism, 820,000,000 

All  other  religions  (as  in  Balbi's  estimate),     .        .  507,000,000 

Total,  .  .  947,000,000 
Our  reason  for  departing  so  widely  from  Balbi's  estimate  of  the  Brahminists  and 
Bhuddists,  u  simply  this :  The  population  of  India  is  believed,  by  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  to  faXX  very  little  short  of  200,000,000,*  of  which  nine- 
tenths  profess  Brahminism.  To  keep  within  bounds,  we  have  restricted  our  estimate  to 
120,000,000.  The  absolute  population  of  the  whole  Chinese  empire,  which  contains 
the  bulk  of  the  Bhuddists,  Balbi  estimates  by  his  approximative  method  at  150,000,000. 
Ifessra.  Gutzlaff  and  Morrison  give  it,  upon  the  authority  of  an  actual  census,  at 
367.000,000 ;  and  Mr.  GutzUff  declares  himself  to  be  <*  fully  persuaded  that  the  last 
imperial  census  is  as  near  the  truth  as  it  can  be  ascertained. "f  Those  parts  of  the 
empire  he  visited  are  extremely  populous.  He  took  the  trouble  of  examining  some 
parts  of  the  census,  and  numbering  the  houses  of  small  districts,  and  invariably  found 
that  the  population  was  under-rated.  We  have  therefore  made  our  estimate  of  the 
number  of  Bhuddists  correspond  with  what  we  believe  to  be  the  real  amount  of  the 
population  of  the  Bhuddist  countries. :(     With  respect  to  Islam,  we  are  not  disposed 

»  Martin**  BritUh  Celoniet,  Vol.  I.  f  Guizlaft  Sketch  qf  Chinese  Historjt,  Vol.  I. 

X  ProliMaor  Nenman  of  Munich,  in  an  article  on  the  nations  and  literature  of  the  East,  pubiisiied  In 
tlM  JammtU  jjnatigue,  August  1834,  gives  the  following  tabular  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  Bhud- 


Chin^     .... 
Manddioos  and  Mongola, . 
^pnn  and  Loo-Choo,    . 
Thibet  and  Bontan,  . 


200,000,000 

5,400,000 

35,000,000 

6,000,000 

5,000,000 


Indo-China,       ....       25,000,000 

C^lon, 000,000 

Nepaol, 2,000,000 


Total,        .        .        .        269,000,000 
The  diAeronee  between  Professor  Neuman's  estimate  and  our  own  arises  chiefly  from  his  having 
-rated  tbe  population  of  China. 
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to  increase  the  estimate,  because  from  extreme  roisgovemment,  and  tbe  immense  ex- 
tent of  sandy  deserts  that  occupy  so  great  a  part  of  the  Mahometan  world,  the  popu- 
lation of  these  countries  is  really  very  small  in  proportion  to  their  size.  The  best 
estimate,  however,  upon  the  subject,  is  merely  conjectural. 

§  4.  Of  Mankind  in  respect  to  Civil  Government  and  the  Customs  of  Society. 

Languages  and  religious  creeds  may  be  regarded  as  the  moral  ties  wbidi  bind  so- 
ciety together,  and  these  of^en  survive  the  fall  of  civil  and  political  societies.  As  it  b 
by  the  latter,  however,  that  the  boundaries  of  those  states  and  empires  which  it  is  the 
province  of  political  geography  to  describe  are  determined,  we  must  therefore  take  a 
general  view  of  their  varied  forms. 

Families  or  domestic  societies  originate  in  the  ties  which  unite  husband  and  wife, 
parents  and  children.  Such  of  them  as  resided  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  would, 
after  quarreling  for  a  while,  at  length  discover  that  their  interests  would  be  best  pro- 
moted by  living  in  harmony  together.  Certain  rules  would  be  established  amongst 
them,  not  originally  considered  as  laws,  but  as  customs  merely.  The  union  of  these 
families  did  not  form  a  state,  but  only  a  civil  society.  These  small  societies  mast 
soon  have  perceived  that  their  customs  and  observances  required  to  be  fixed,  or  vested 
with  the  character  of  laws.  Men  of  superior  natural  capacity  would  become  the 
unlettered  lawgivers  of  these  hamlets  or  villages ;  or,  more  probably,  perhaps,  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  placed  would  suggest  to  them  the  propriety  or 
advantage  of  enacting  rules  for  their  common  guidance,  without  owing  much,  or  it 
may  be  any  thing,  to  any  particular  individual.  As  soon  as  the  various  relations  in 
which  men  stood  to  each  other  were  fixed  by  laws,  political  society  commenced. 

Societies  were  at  first  without  any  efficient  government,  and,  consequently,  a  prey 
to  the  evils  of  anarchy.  This  taught  man  that  a  physical  force  is  indispensably  re- 
quisite to  support  the  laws,  which  of  themselves  have  a  force  purely  moraL  A  go- 
vernment,  of  some  sort  or  other,  was  in  this  way  established.  At  first  of  a  rude  and 
simple  form,  it  was  gradually  brought  nearer  perfection,  as  evils  were  disclosed  by 
experience,  and  as  the  sagacity  with  which  man  is  endowed,  profiting  by  the  same 
experience,  devised  the  means  of  obviating  them.  Government  has  been,  in  all  cases« 
the  offspring  of  peculiar  circumstances,  modified  partly  by  intelligence  and  partly  by 
force.  The  notion  entertained  by  Locke  and  some  other  philosophers,  who  contend 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  civil  societies  were  settled  by  compact  in  conventions 
held  for  that  purpose,  is  entirely  visionary  and  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  founda- 
tion. 

By  a  nation  is  meant  the  whole  body  of  inhabitants  occupying  a  particular  tract  of 
country,  and  subjected  to  the  same  authority  ;  and  by  a  constitution  is  meant  the  body 
of  laws  and  customs  which  determine  the  form  of  government  of  a  nation,  and  define 
the  respective  rights  and  obligations  of  the  governing  power  and  its  subjects,  whether 
the  latter  are  all  placed  on  the  same  footing,  or  are  divided  into  classes  possessing  dif- 
ferent rights  and  privileges. 

By  the  government  of  a  country  is  meant  the  individuals  in  it  vested  vdth  supreme 
power,  that  is,  with  the  power  of  making  laws  and  providing  for  their  execution  ;  the 
servants  of  government  comprise  the  various  individuals  employed  to  defend  the  state 
against  foreign  aggression,  to  maintain  security  and  good  order  at  home,  and  to  ex- 
pound the  laws  and  carry  them  into  effect.  The  supreme  power  may  be  divided  into 
different  branches,  such  for  example  as  the  legislative  power ,  subdivisible  into  the  pro- 
posing, the  deliberating,  and  the  decerning  power ;  and  the  executive  power,  subdivi- 
sible into  the  administrative,  military,  judicial,  and  inspectorial  branches.  These 
divisions  are  partly  arbitrary.  The  manner  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  organized, 
subdivided,  and  concentrated,  constitutes  the  form  of  government. 

Forms  of  government  admit  of  innumerable  variations.  We  shall  point  out  those 
most  generally  known,  beginning  with  those  in  which  the  powers  of  government  arc 
most  diffused  ;  proceeding  through  the  intermediate  degrees  to  those  in  which  they 
are  most  concentrated.  The  extremes  approach  each  other  more  nearly  than  is  com- 
monly imagined. 

Pure  democracy  exists,  as  the  term  applies,  wherever  the  supreme  power  is  imme- 
diately exercised  by  the  majority  of  the  nation.  Commissorial  democracy  exists  when 
the  supreme  power  is  exercised  by  a  council  chosen  by  the  people,  and  which  is  re- 
vocable by,  and  responsible  to  them.  Such  functionaries  are  not  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  but  merely  its  delegates  or  commissioners.  A  nation  is  governed  by  a 
representative  democracy,  when  the  supreme  power  is  exercised  by  magistrates,  chosen 
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bj  the  people,  who  represent  them,  and  who,  consequently,  taken  collectively,  are 
wrereign  and  not  responsible.  This  form  is  subdivided  into  a  pure  democracy,  when 
the  people  themselves  directly  choose  their  representatives,  and  into  a  representative 
electoral  democracy,  when  the  people  choose  electoral  bodies,  who  again  elect  the 
representatives. 

Elective  ariMtoeraof  resembles  representative  democracy.  It  exists  when  the  people, 
rither  directly  or  mediately,  choose  their  magistrates,  not  indifferently  from  among  the 
citizens,  but  from  a  certain  class  determined  by  law.  Elective  aristocracy  is  pure  or 
free,  when  the  people  have  created  the  privileged  class,  or  the  aristocratic  body,  when 
admisMon  into  that  body  is  open  to  all  citizens,  and  when  its  members  are  amenable 
to  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Simple  or  pure  aristocracy  exists 
when  the  people  choose,  once  for  all,  as  their  plenipotentiary  representatives,  a  go- 
verning body  renewable  without  their  concurrence ;  or  when  such  governing  b^y 
has  s^xed  or  usurped  the  supreme  power.  Every  form  of  government  compounded 
of  those  now  named  is  called  an  aristo-demoeracy.  When  the  aristocratic  party 
seems  predominant,  we  have  a  temperate  aristocracy,  when  the  democratical,  we  have 
a  temperate  democracy.  Rome,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  was  an  heredi- 
tary oligarchical  aristocracy,  which  gradually  changed  into  an  aristo-democracy,  com- 
posed of  all  the  other  kinds.  The  Patricians  were  the  hereditary  aristocratic  body  ; 
the  senate  an  elective  free  aristocracy ;  while  the  assemblies  of  the  people  represented 
the  democracy. 

A  democratic  monarchy  is  a  democracy  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  partfy  ex- 
ercised by  an  individual  and  partly  by  a  democratic  body.  As  the  supreme  power 
may  be  variously  divided,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  different  kinds  of  demo- 
cractical  monarchies.  It  may  be  hereditary,  or  enjoyed  by  a  certain  fiimily,  or  elective, 
a  monarch  being  chosen  at  each  vacancy.  The  right  of  election  may  be  vested  in  the 
people,  in  an  electoral  body,  or  even  in  a  single  doctor.  These  variations  are  com- 
mon to  other  kinds  of  monarchy.  The  legislative  power  may  be  divided  between 
the  representatives  or  commissioners  of  the  people  and  the  monarch,  or  it  may  belong 
to  the  former  only  or  to  the  latter.  The  judicial  and  military  powers  may  be  depen- 
dent upon  the  monarch,  or  upon  the  body  of  the  nation*  The  democratic  body  itself 
may  be  chosen  without,  or  with  the  concurrence  of  the  monarch. 

An  aristocratical  monarehf  is  a  government  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  jointly 
ihared  by  the  monarch  and  the  aristocracy.  This  latter  body  may  be  a  free  elective 
sristooracy,  as  when  an  assembly  of  representatives  chosen  by  the  people  forms  the 
council  of  the  monarch ;  an  elective  hereditary  aristocracy  chosen  by  the  people,  or 
by  the  monarch,  or  by  both  conjointly :  or  laistly,  a  pure  and  perpetual  aristocracy, 
independent  alike  of  the  people  and  the  sovereign.  Such  was  the  nobility  in  most 
European  states  before  the  present  epoch.  An  aristo-democratic  monarchy  is  a  go- 
vernment composed  of  a  monarch,  an  aristocratic  body,  and  a  democratic  body.  By 
a  mixed  government  is  generally  understood  a  monarchy  of  this  description.  The 
different  combinations  of  this  form  are  so  multiplied,  that  it  is  impossible  to  classify 
them. 

A  pure  or  ahtobtte  monarchy  is  that  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  entirely  con« 
fided  to  one  individual,  or,  in  which  a  single  individual  represents  the  majority  of  the 
nadon.  Absolute  monarchy  is  said  to  differ  from  despotism  in  this,  that  the  monarch 
hcdds  his  power  of  the  nation,  either  by  expressed  or  tacit  consent,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  governed  by  certain  frmdamental  laws ;  whereas  the  despot  pretends  to  hold  his 
power  from  Grod  and  his  sword,  and  to  be  the  uncontrolled  master  of  the  lives  and 
properties  of  his  subjects.  The  dictatorship  was  a  kind  of  absolute  monarchy^  elec- 
tive and  temporary,  in  the  Roman  republic 

The  term  anarchy  means  the  absence  of  government.  Taking  the  word  govern- 
ment in  its  true  and  literal  signi6cation,  it  is  evident  that  anarchy  may  arise  in  two 
ways :  Isf ,  From  the  non-existence  of  any  supreme  power  in  dvil  society ;  or,  2</, 
From  the  preponderance  of  unconstitutional  power,  exercised  in  an  arbitrary  manner 
and  without  the  forms  of  government.  Anarchy  may  be  modified  in  a  thousand  ways. 
The  following  are  such  of  its  forms  as  appear  most  worthy  of  definition : — Ochlocracy, 
or  popular  anarchy,  takes  place  when  the  supreme  power  is  unlawfully  usurped  by  a 
mob  or  multitude.  Hence,  according  to  this  definition,  even  the  majority,  where  they 
are  not  legally  vested  with  sovereign  authority,  can  exercise  only  anarchical  power. 
Oligarchy  occurs  when  a  small  number  of  individuals  or  fiimilies  exercise  the  supreme 
power  without  being  chosen  by  the  body  of  the  people  or  of  the  aristocracy.  Dema* 
goyy  occurs  when  one  or  several  individuals,  without  legal  appointment,  lead  and  ma- 
nage the  people  at  their  will,  actually  exercising  the  power  which  they  seem  to  leave 
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ill  their  hands.  The  word  tyrant  signified  originally  chief  or  monarch.  Virgil  employs 
it  more  than  once  in  this  honourable  sense,  but  it  was  afterwards  applied  to  denote 
those  who,  though  living  in  republics,  usurp  the  powers  of  absolute  monarchs.  This 
is  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors.  The  modems 
apply  it  to  those  guilty  of  any  violent  and  cruel  abuse  of  authority. 

Despotism  has  been  sometimes  confounded  with  tyranny,  and  sometimes  with  abso- 
lute monarchy.  Despotism  is  absolute  power,  not  derived  from  a  lawful  source,  and 
consequently  acknowledging  no  limits.  The  despot  pretends  to  be  as  much  master  of 
his  country  and  of  his  subjects,  as  a  private  person  of  his  estate  and  his  cattle.  Des- 
potism b  not  necessarily  tyrannical,  that  is,  cruel  and  violent ;  nor  is  it  absolutely 
incompatible  with  some  administrative  forms,  and  with  institutions  whidi  properly 
belong  to  regular  States,  or  even  to  Republics. 

•It  would  be  improper  to  class  with  these  forms  of  governments,  or  of  anarchy, 
the  singular  state  termed  theocracy,  **  It  is,*'  say  the  theologians,  "  a  government 
instituted  by  God  himself,  the  magistrates  governing  in  his  name."  Such  was  the 
constitution  of  the  Jewish  people  —  with  them  theocracy  was  united  first  to  demo- 
cracy, and  then  to  monarchy.  The  popes,  in  the  dark  and  middle  ages,  attempted  to 
establish  a  theocracy  upon  a  great  s(»le. 

We  have  still  to  notice  the  federal  systems,  or  unions  of  several  independent  States, 
under  a  superior  authority  chosen  by  themselves,  and  vested  with  powers  more  or 
less  extensive,  to  maintain  mutual  order,  and  to  furnish  the  means  oi  defence  against 
external  enemies.  We  may  term  a  confederation,  of  which  all  the  constituent  mem- 
bers are  on  an  equal  footing,  a  democracy  of  States :  Several  of  these  unions  exist  in 
America.  There  have  been,  however,  oonrederations  with  a  chief  or  presiding  power : 
the  late  Germanic  empire  was  of  this  nature.  Confederations  have  sometimes  subjects 
in  common:  that  of  Switzerland  held  several  districts  in  this  manner. 

Political  geography  considers  in  societies  of  men,  besides  the  general  tie,  or  ihe 
form  of  government,  the  particular  ties  which  bind  individuals  to  society,  and  which 
result  from  the  station  assigned  to  these  individuals,  or  from  their  division  into  classes 
and  orders. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  society  the  divisions  of  labour  would  be  few  and  imperfect ; 
but  the  advantage  of  assigning  particular  tasks  to  particular  individuals,  in  the  carry- 
ing on  of  some  employments,  even  the  rudest  and  simplest,  such  as  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, is  so  great  and  obvious,  that  the  introduction  of  the  practice  must  have  been 
coeval  with  the  first  establishment  of  societies.  As  population  increased,  the  ad- 
vantage of  carrying  these  divisions  still  further  would  become  more  apparent,  until,  at 
length,  individuals  would  addict  themselves  wholly  to  particular  odlings ;  and  a 
system  of  barter  and  exchange  come  to  be  universally  adopted. 

Money  was  introduced  to  fadliate  exchanges ;  not,  however,  at  once,  or  by  the 
genius  of  any  individual,  but  by  slow  degrees,  according  as  experience  served  to  dis- 
close the  inconveniences  of  previous  practices  and  the  means  by  which  they  might  be 
obviated. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  emplojrments  that  they 
should  be  divided,  but  it  is  further  and  perhaps  more  essentially  necessary  that  copi/o/, 
that  is,  food  and  clothing,  and  instruments,  should  be  provided  for  the  support  and 
employment  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  any  sort  of  work  that  does  not  yield  an 
almost  immediate  return.  Capital  is  the  result  of  saving.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that 
industrious  individuals  do,  generally  speaking,  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  useful 
and  desirable  products  in  a  given  time,  than  is  required  for  their  consumption  during 
the  same  time ;  and  the  providence  and  forethought  with  which  man  is  endowed, 
make  most  persons  accumulate  this  surplus  as  a  capital,  or  stock.  But  all  are  not 
placed  in  equally  favourable  circumstances  for  the  accumulation  of  capital ;  and  though 
their  means  were  equal,  all  are  not  equally  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  them ; 
and  hence,  the  distinctions  of  rich  and  poor,  which  are  as  natural  to  society,  and 
make  as  much  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  providence,  as  differences  of  colour,  sex,  or 
strength.  Hence  also  the  distinction  of  employer  and  employed,  or  of  masters  and 
servants.  Those  who  have  succeeded  in  amassing  capital,  hire,  by  its  means,  the 
services  of  those  who  are  in  want  of  it ;  so  that,  in  this  way,  all  classes  are  benefited 
by  the  progress  of  accumulation,  and  by  that  security  of  which  it  is  the  result. 

The  right  and  security  of  property,  to  which  allusion  has  now  been  made,  forms, 
in  fact,  the  foundation  on  which  all  the  wealth  and  institutions  of  society  rest.  No 
savage  horde  has  ever  been  discovered  in  which  the  principle  of  meum  and  tuum  was 
not  recognised ;  and  every  nation  emerging  from  barbarism  has  always  endeavoured 
to  secure  to  individuals  the  full  enjoyment  and  free  disposal  of  the  property  acquired 
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by  tlieir  indiMtry,  or  bequeathed  to  them  by  others.  The  principles  of  human  nature, 
«Dd  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations,  concur  equally  in  establishing  the  import 
tant  truth,  that  without  Uie  security  of  property,  neither  industry  nor  civilization 
«ui  continue  to  exist.  The  greater  the  respect  paid  to  property,  the  more  effectually 
it  is  protected  from  the  attacks  of  the  needy,  the  profligate,  and  the  powerful,  the 
iDore  industrious,  opulent,  and  civilized  will  the  nation  be. 

In  a  highly  civilized  society  the  orders  and  employments  of  men  are  infinitely 
various ;  but  they  may,  notwithstanding,  be  divided  into  a  few  great  classes,  each  of 
which  has,  however,  almost  innumerable  subdivisions.  We  have  only  room  to  specify 
the  classes  of  agriculturists,  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  public  functionaries. 

The  agricultural  chss  comprehends,  in  its  most  extensive  sense*,  all  those  who  de- 
rrre  from  the  earth,  water,  &c.,  any  productions  useful  to  society,  comprising  of  course, 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  fishermen,  vine-dressers,  miners,  &c.  There  are  tribes  com- 
posed entirely  of  one  of  these  classes.  Such  are  the  pastoral  tribes,  or  Nomadeg  ; 
the  fishermen,  or  Ickthyophagi,  In  civilized  states,  there  exists  a  class  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  that  powerfully  contributes  to  the  production  of  national  riches  of  inestimable 
value  and  perpetual  duration.  It  consist  of  men  of  science  who  enlarge  the  empire 
of  knowledge,  and  men  of  letters,  who  purify  the  taste,  refine  the  sentiments,  or 
elevate  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  age. 

The  wuanrfachuruig  class  consists  of  those  who  convert  raw  into  artificial  products. 
When  the  processes  followed  by  the  worknten  require  unusual  genius  and  taste,  they 
obtain  the  name  of  the  fine  arts.  When  they  chiefly  demand  corporeal  strength  and 
dexterity,  they  are  called  the  mechanical  arts.  A  manufactory  is  an  establishment 
where  an  art  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  The  name  work  seems  to  denote  one  of 
these  establishments  in  which  extensive  and  powerful  naachinery  is  employed. 

The  commercial  class  is  composed  of  the  merchants  or  dealers  who  buy  and  sell, 
either  on  a  great  or  small  scale,  the  various  productions  of  nature  and  of  art ;  of  cor- 
respondents or  agents  employed  by  tlie  merchants  to  fadliate  the  execution  of 
purchases  and  sales ;  of  bankers  and  brokers,  who  confine  their  operations  to  the 
transacting  of  pecuniary  affairs ;  and,  lastly,  of  mariners  and  carriers,  who  convey 
commodities  from  place  to  place. 

We  comprise  in  one  class  aXi  public  functionaries^  including  the  sea  and  land  forces. 
They  are  vested  with  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  force  of  the  state ;  and  are 
the  agents  or  instruments  of  the  supreme  power. 

The  numerical  proportion  in  which  these  classes  are  met  with  in  a  state  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  questions  of  statistics.  We  decide  according  to  it  whether  a 
nation  is  to  be  reckoned  agricultural  or  commercial. 

Classes  have  their  foundation  in  the  very  nature  of  society  itself;  but  castes  or 
orders  have  been  created  by  laws  and  constitutions.  By  the  word  caste  is  understood 
an  hereditary  class,  exclusively  assigned  to  one  species  of  occupation.  This  system 
of  division  existed  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  and  it  still  exists  in  India.  It  is 
accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  by  referring  to  the  original  difference  of  tbe 
primitive  tribes,  whose  union  formed  tbe  nation.  The  castes  of  priests  and  of  warriors 
in  Egypt,  were  probably  two  clans  sonvewhat  organized  and  disciplined,  who  subjected 
the  tribes  of  husbandmen  and  shepherds.  The  conqueror  disdained  to  intermingle 
with  the  vanquished ;  and  the  laws  afterwards  sanctioned  and  perpetuated  a  system 
of  separation  which  accident  had  originally  established. 

The  political  orders  in  the  states  of  Europe  differ  from  castes  in  this,  that  they 
have  either  no  occupation  exclusively  reserved  for  them,  or  if,  like  the  clergy,  they 
have  any  such,  it  is  not  hereditary.  In  the  middle  ages,  when  armies  consisted  of 
cavalry,  the  nobility  partook  largely  of  the  nature  of  a  caste ;  but  the  nobles  are  now 
merely  an  order  of  the  state.  The  citizens,  commonalty,  or  third  order,  and  the 
peasants,  form  in  some  states  orders  recognized  by  the  constitution.  In  Sweden,  the 
order  of  peasants  possesses  much  influence.  The  same  was  formerly  the  case  in  the 
TyroL  There  are  still,  however,  some  countries,  particularly  Russia,  where  the 
husbandmen,  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  personal  slavery,  form  a  real  caste,  condemned 
to  a  state  of  abject  and  perpetual  degradation. 

In  despotic  states,  as  in  Turkey  and  in  Cbina,  there  are  no  orders. 

Slavery  renders  all  individuals  equal.  In  Europe,  it  is  the  *'  esprit  de  corps,**  the 
corporation  or  professional  spirit  of  the  different  orders,  and  the  equilibrium  resulting 
from  their  various  prerogatives  and  interests,  contending  with  each  other  and  with 
the  supreme  power,  which  secures  political  liberty.  On  this  account,  therefore,  in  de- 
scribing Europe  we  shall  have  to  explain  the  orders  of  knighthood,  honorary  dis^ 
tinctions,  and  other  institutions,  whose  object  either  is  to  mark  degrees  in  the  scale 
of  society,  or  to  render  the  distance  between  them  less  felt  and  less  perceplib\e» 
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The  enumeration  of  the  various  denominations  by  which  dijfferent  $taie»  are  detig* 
nated,  would  be  uninteresting.  The  application  of  the  terms  empire,  kingdom, 
sultanat,  khanat,  and  others,  will  be  learnt  in  the  descriptive  part  of  this  work.  It 
would  be  equally  useless  to  consider  in  this  place  the  titles  which  the  heads  of  states 
assume,  from  the  unostentatious  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Emperor  of 
China,  who  is  called  the  son  of  heaven,  or  the  Persian  monarchs,  who  style  them- 
selves kings  of  kings,  princes  of  the  stars,  and  brothers  of  tbe  sun  and  moon.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  such  bombastical  epithets  have  no  influence  over  the  prosperity 
or  power  of  states.  Political  geography  hardly  deigns  to  notice  tbe  arms  and  colours 
by  which  different  states  mark  their  ensigns,  flags,  and  frontier  posts. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  importance  to  ascertain  the  material  resottrces  of 
the  state.  This  b  the  particular  object  of  an  extensive  science,  termed  politittl 
arithmetic ;  its  results  must,  however,  have  a  place  in  the  descriptions  of  political 
geography. 

The  first  element  is  the  value  of  land,  and  its  produce.  Here  the  different  pro- 
ductions of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  are  to  be  classed  according  to  their  utility^ 
and  their  value  as  articles  of  merchandise.  Tbe  government  itself  knows,  only  by  ap- 
proximation, the  value  of  what  agriculture,  the  fisheries,  and  the  mines  produce,  and 
what  is  the  exact  proportion  between  the  commodities  which  the  nation  sella,  and 
those  which  it  buys.  Governments,  however,  do  not  often  publish  even  the  imper- 
fect information  of  this  kind  which  they  possess,  and  therefore  political  geography 
cannot  absolutely  warrant  the  accuracy  of  the  lists  of  productions,  of  exports,  and 
imports,  which  it  is  obliged  to  collect  with  so  much  trouble.  To  render  these  details 
as  useful  as  possible,  it  is  necessarv  to  know  tbe  proportional  values  in  which  lists 
of  this  kind  are  made  up ;  the  momes,  weights,  and  measures  of  each  country.  This 
subject,  which  presents  a  different  aspect  in  every  state,  will  come  to  be  considered 
in  our  particular  descriptions. 

In  the  second  rank,  amongst  the  elements  of  the  national  resources,  should  be  placed 
commercial  and  manufacturing  industry.  It  was  this  which  accumulated  on  the  rock 
of  Tyre,  on  the  barren  coasts  of  Attica,  and  on  the  flat  sandy  shores  of  Alexandria, 
the  treasures  of  the  ancient  world  ;  and  which,  in  modem  times,  raised  Venioa  and 
Holland  to  greatness.  The  political  geographer  should  consider  the  nature  and  sitoa* 
tion  of  the  coasts  of  a  country,  the  number  and  capacity  of  its  ports,  and  the  state 
of  its  roads  and  canals  and  railways ;  circumstances,  each  of  which  directly  influences 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  national  industry.  It  is  likewise  necessary  to  attend  to 
the  various  commercial  institutions,  such  as  the  great  national  banks,  which  fiuulitate 
all  sorts  of  commercial  operations,  and  the  trading  associations,  amongst  which  there 
are  some  that  possess  in  sovereignty  vast  provinces  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Europe. 

The  population  of  a  state  forms  the  third  element  in  estimating  its  resources.  The 
proportions  between  the  deaths,  the  births,  and  the  number  of  living  inhabitants  in  a 
country,  enable  us  to  approximate  pretty  nearly  to  its  total  population ;  but  it  is  only 
by  a  census  that  it  is  ascertained  exactly.  And  even  when  we  have  an  authentic 
census,  we  must  examine  into  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  taken  before  trusting 
to  it  implicitly.  The  same  individuals  are  sometimes  counted  twice,  which  happens 
every  time  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  numbered  in  summer,  and  those  of 
the  towns  in  winter.  A  census  ought,  if  possible,  always  to  be  taken  all  over  the 
country  on  the  same  day. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  an  important  element  in  every  good  system  of  finance ' 
the  more  individuals  a  country  contains,  provided  they  have  the  means  of  subsistence, 
the  greater  progress  will  commerce  and  maimfactures  make ;  and,  consequently,  the 
greater  will  be  tbe  increase  of  revenue.  The  number  of  inhabitants  ought  equally 
to  determine  the  number  of  troops.  It  is  computed  that  the  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  form  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  inhabitants.  The  greatest  effort,  how- 
ever, that  the  most  warlike  state  can  make  in  a  case  of  extreme  necessity,  is  to  arm 
about  an  eight  part  of  its  population.  No  example  even  of  this  has  occured  in  mo- 
dern history. 

Let  us  observe  also  that  the  more  a  mass  is  concentrated,  provided  it  has  space 
sufficient  to  move  in,  the  more  energy  it  will  acquire.  A  small  populous  country, 
therefore,  is,  in  proportion,  more  powerful  than  a  state  of  vast  extent  thinly  peopled. 
A  country  is  looked  upon  as  populous,  when  it  contains  about  100  inhabitants  to  the 
English  square  mile.  England  in  1830  was  peopled  at  the  rate  of  258  to  the  square 
mile  :  Ireland  at  the  rate  of  256,  and  Scotland  at  the  rate  of  78.  Wales  has  108 
to  the  square  mile.  Holland  had,  before  the  troubles  of  1788,  and  the  revolution 
which  followed  them,  212  inhabitants  for  each  square  mile,  which  makes  1908  for 
each  square  English  league.     The  island  of  Malta  is  probably  the  most  thickly  peo- 
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pled  Gountiy,  having  nearly  800  bouIb  to  the  square  mile.  But  these  are  to  he  re- 
garded only  as  rare  local  exceptions ;  and  it  is  common  enough  to  find,  in  European 
Russia,  governments  which  have  not  more  than  30,  or  even  20  inhabitants  to  each 
square  oule. 

The  attempts  which  political  arithmeticians  have  made  to  compute  the  value  of  the 
aggregate  revettue  of  a  whoU  nation,  arising  from  the  emplo3rment  of  its  capital  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soU,  and  in  the  various  branches  of  commerce  and  the  arts,  have 
hitherto  produced  only  proximate  results,  more  or  less  accurate  according  to  the 
correctness  of  the  data  from  which  the  calculations  have  been  made.  Political 
geography  exhibits  merely  the  revenues  at  the  disposal  of  government,  and  the 
principal  sources  whence  they  flow.  In  many  countries  this  information  is  fur- 
nished  by  the  annual  budget,  or  tabular  view  of  the  income  and  expenditure  laid 
before  the  aristocratic  or  democratic  body,  sharing  in  the  supreme  power.  As  the 
budget,  however,  is  sometimes  intended  to  neutralize  the  unfavourable  impression 
which  may  have  been  made  by  the  increase  of  the  public  debt,  it  occasionally  exhibits 
fidladous  details :  In  absolute  monarchies  this  device  is  superfluous ;  —  but  there  the 
correct  estimates  often  remain  buried  in  the  ministerial  bureaux,  until  some  lucky 
diance,  or  the  will  of  an  enlightened  sovereign,  gives  them  a  useful  publicity.  As  it 
b  only  in  Europe  and  America  that  there  exists  a  regular  system  of  finance,  so  it  is 
in  the  descriptions  of  those  parts  of  the  world  that  we  shall  point  out  the  different 
species  of  taxes  and  duties,  and  the  various  ingenious  artifices  by  which  civilized 
governments  contrive  to  extract  money  from  the  pockets  of  their  subjects,  while  the 
chiefs  of  barbarous  nations  carry  off,  in  kind,  and  most  frequently  in  an  arbitrary  and 
irregular  manner,  the  articles  which  they  require. 

An  armed  naval  and  military  force  is  unfortunately,  but  necessarily,  an  object  of 
the  first  importance  to  every  government. 

Savage  tribes,  and  even  some  half-civilized  nations,  are  accustomed  to  march  against 
their  enemies  all  the  males  fit  to  carry  arms.  Nothing  prevents  them  from  doing  so, 
as  fishing  and  hunting  are  occupations  which  they  may  carry  on  when  under  arms. 
Under  other  circumstances,  the  women  may  be  sufficient  for  the  employments  of 
agriculture  and  the  tending  of  cattle ;  but  as  soon  as  labour  is  multiplied,  and,  in 
consequence  of  this,  comes  to  be  divided,  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  agricultural, 
manufiscturing,  and  commercial  classes,  have  each  a  separate  existence  and  place 
in  society,  it  is  impossible  to  arm  and  to  bring  into  the  field  the  entire  mass 
of  a  nation,  without  completely  suspending  the  exercise  of  those  trades  and 
occupations  on  which  its  subsistence  depends.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  form 
a  class  exclusively  devoted  to  the  trade  of  war ;  such  was,  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
design  of  the  orders  of  nobles  and  of  knights  ;  but  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and 
artillery,  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  fortification,  and  the  perfection  to 
whidi  tactics  have  been  brought,  have  converted  the  formerly  simple  and  almost  me- 
chanical art  of  war  into  a  profound  and  extensive  science,  to  the  study  of  which 
many  years  must  be  devoted.  This  consideration,  strengthened  by  motives  of  ambi- 
tion and  policy,  gradually  paved  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  standing  armies. 
The  European  powers  have  had,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  troops  in  a  state  of  perfect  discipline  and  equipment,  ready  to  march  at  a 
moment's  notice.  A  third,  and  often  a  half  of  the  public  revenue,  is  consumed  in 
supporting  these  troops.  The  land  force,  or  army,  is  composed  of  four  principal  parts, 
or  arms,  with  their  subdivisions ;  namely,  the  infantry,  or  combatants  on  foot ;  the 
cavalry,  or  combatants  on  horse-back ;  the  artillery,  whose  province  is  to  work  those 
destructive  engines  on  the  skilful  management  of  which  the  issue  of  battle  frequently 
depends ;  and  the  engineer  department,  which  conducts  the  defence  and  attack  of 
fortified  places.  In  the  description  of  a  kingdom,  not  only  should  we  point  out  the 
number  and  situation  of  its  fortresses,  the  passes  and  defiles  of  greatest  importance, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  troops  which  it  maintains  ;  but  it  is  farther  necessary  to 
mention,  whether  these  are  regular  troops,  or  bands  without  discipline  or  military 
science,  and  also  to  specify  the  physical  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  fron- 
tiers. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the  number  of  ships  of  which  the  navy 
of  a  state  consists.  We  must  sJso  ascertain  whether  it  possesses  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  skilfiil  officers  and  experienced  sailors.  We  must  observe  whether  it  compre- 
hends in  its  dominions  extensive  coasts,  furnished  with  safe  and  commodious  harbours, 
or  touches  the  sea  only  in  some  insulated  points.  According  to  circumstances,  a  state 
may  require  a  fleet  of  ships  of  the  line,  and  frigates,  to  fight  on  the  open  sea,  or  ^ 
flotilla  of  gun-boats  to  defend  its  coasts,  its  straits,  and  its  ports. 
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Finally,  states  bave  also,  besides  tbeir  own  peculiar  forces,  a  force  of  tiiuatiom 
depending  upon  their  external  relations :  and  particularly,  on  the  alliances,  whether 
diplomatic  or  natural,  which  render  them  the  friends  or  enemies  of  each  other.  The 
equilibrium  resulting  from  the  alliances  of  the  different  European  nations,  is  called 
the  **  balance  of  power.'*  This  equilibrium  has  frequently  been  subverted;  but  in 
the  study  of  political  science  it  is  nevertheless  of  importance  to  examine  the  prineiiial 
basis  on  which  it  rests. 

The  moral  state  of  a  nation  is  the  result  of  the  various  political  and  tocial  relations 
we  have  been  specifying.  This  state  is  indicated  by  various  signs,  of  which  the  poll* 
tical  geographer  ought  to  notice  the  most  striking. 

The  mode  of  dress  is  more  than  a  simple  object  of  curiosity ;  the  loose  flowing  habit 
of  the  orientals,  and  the  tight  clothing  of  the  European,  exert  an  influence  on  their 
physical  and  moral  constitution.  The  nudity  of  certain  nations  procures  to  them  cor- 
poreal advantages,  an  agility,  a  strength,  and  a  robustness  of  health,  unknown  ta 
nations  whose  limbs  are  encumbered  with  garments  ;  but  this  superiority  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  extreme  indolence  and  feebleness  and  torpor  of  understanding. 
The  custom  of  painting  the  body,  whether  by  imprinting  or  marking  figures  upon 
tile  skin,  or  by  simply  besmearing  it  with  a  coat  of  colouring,  marks  the  infiuicy  of 
civilization,  and  the  first  working  of  vanity.  Rank  and  dignity  are  frequently  indi- 
cated by  the  vestments,  or  by  the  ornaments  with  which  they  are  embellished.  A 
sash  of  cotton  cloth  of  a  particular  kind,  is  the  distinguishing  badge  of  royalty  in 
Otaheite.  The  priests  of  Siam  reserve  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  shaving  their 
eyebrows.  Among  the  negro  nobility,  a  necklace  of  human  teeth  supplies  the  place 
of  the  star  which  decorates  the  corresponding  order  in  Europe. 

The  ordinary  habitations  of  a  people,  are  an  almost  infrdlible  index  of  the  degree  of 
civilization  at  which  they  have  arrived.  The  human  race  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes,  according  to  the  four  kinds  of  habitations  which  follow  :  —  1st,  Caverns  in  the 
rocks,  and  under  ground.  They  who  make  these  their  common  abodes,  are  called 
Troglodytes.  2d,  Huts  of  earth,  branches  of  trees,  stones,  or  some  other  substance, 
cither  in  the  natural  state,  or  coarsely  wrought.  3^,  Tents;  these  moveable  dwell- 
ings,  in  the  opinion  of  wandering  pastoral  tribes,  appear  preferable  to  our  palaces. 
4th,  Houses,  which  may  be  defined  huts  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  ;  tor  even 
the  most  superb  colonnade  is  merely  a  noble  imitation  of  the  coarse  beams  which 
supported  the  thatched  roof.  We  find  in  Europe,  houses  constructed  of  unsquared 
beams,  of  beams  that  are  squared  and  lined  with  wainscoting,  of  prepared  clay  and 
squared  timber,  of  bricks  and  wood,  of  bricks  alone,  of  unhewn  stone,  of  hewn 
stone,  and  of  polished  marble. 

The  name  of  a  city  or  toum,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  given  to  a  collection  of  houses 
on  account  either  of  its  extent  or  its  populatioi\,  but  in  consequence  of  certain  privi- 
leges which  the  place  enjoys.  The  right  of  exercising  the  various  arts  and  trades, 
and  of  conducting  commerce,  serves  in  most  countries  chiefly  to  distinguish  cities  and 
towns  from  villages.  The  latter  are  sometimes  larger  than  towns,  for  example  in 
Silesia;  but  they  have  commonly  no  privilege  to  distinguish  them  from  hamlets  and 
other  assemblages  of  houses  in  the  country.  Burghs  are  places  which  enjoy  a  portion 
of  the  rights  granted  to  cities.  In  other  respects,  these  words  admit  of  diiSferent 
censes,  according  to  the  peculiar  laws  and  customs  of  different  countries. 

Utensils  and  instruments  are  objects  no  less  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  philoso- 
phical observer.  The  bows,  the  javelins,  and  the  nets  of  savages,  often  deserve  to  be 
admired  for  the  perseverance  and  dexterity  manifested  in  their  production. 

The  European  is  accustomed  to  make  almost  every  nutritive  substance  minister  to 
his  support,  or  to  the  gratification  of  his  palate.  But  there  are  nations  that  live 
almost  exclusively  upon  one  kind  of  food.  The  frugivorous,  carnivorous,  and  ichthyo- 
phagous tribes  are  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  The  taste  for 
horse-flesh  appears  peculiar  to  the  Mongols,  Tartars,  Finns,  and  other  descendants  dT 
the  Scythians,  and  to  the  Sclavonic  and  Gothic  nations.  Both  ancient  and  modem 
writers  place  the  Acridophagi,  or  eaters  of  locusts,  in  Africa.  Some  of  the  American 
tribes  visited  by  Humboldt,  devour  a  species  of  clay.  Respecting  Anthropophagbm, 
or  the  horrible  custom  of  eating  human  flesh,  it  appears  to  be  proved  that  it  does  not 
belong  exclusively  to  any  nation  ;  all  savage  tribes  are  addicted  to  it,  either  from  the 
impulse  of  a  ferocious  hatred  of  their  enemies,  or  by  the  dictates  of  an  atrocious 
superstition,  or  finally,  in  consequence  of  extreme  want.  Not  only  do  modern  ae- 
eounts  assert  that  the  practice  obtains  in  the  greater  part  of  the  nations  of  Africa, 
America,  and  Australia ;  but  we  discover  from  several  passages  in  the  ancients,  that 
it  was  at  one  time  prevalent  in  Europe.    The  poets  ascribe  it  to  the  Cyclops  and 
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Lestrygimis,  wliom  they  place  in  Sicily.  Historians  bring  this  charge  against  the 
Scjrtluaiis,  the  Cimbrians^  a  tribe  of  Caledonians,  and  other  nations  of  the  norths 
Human  sacrifices  were  known  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Celts, 
Scandinavians,  and  Oriental  nations.  These  horrid  sacrifices  appear  to  have  been 
often  sncceeded  by  a  repast  still  more  horrid.  The  disgusting  practice  of  burying  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  relations  in  their  own  bowels,  was  formerly  attributed  to  the 
Issidones,  and  the  Massagetae;  to  several  tribes  of  India;  ana  to  the  people  of 
Thibet  and  the  Marian  I^Umds. 

The  desire  of  procuring  a  momentary  elevation  of  spirits  has  caused  the  invention, 
amongst  all  nations,  of  intoxicating  liquon.  Their  different  properties,  from  the 
generous  wine  of  Europe  to  the  loathsome  kava  of  Otaheite,  deserve  to  be  pointed  out 
in  the  geographical  descriptions  of  the  respective  countries. 

From  the  immense  variety  of  eustoms^  which  impart  to  social  life,  in  every  nation, 
its  peculiar  features,  political  geographers  select  the  most  strikiifg,  namely  those 
which  are  most  closely  connected  with  morals,  and  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  his- 
tory and  filiation  of  the  species.  Such  b  the  circumcision  practised  amongst  the 
African  nations  which  do  not  profess  Islamism  ;  the  custom  of  embalming  dead  bodies, 
common  alike  to  the  Guanches  of  the  Canary  islands,  and  to  the  ancient  Egyptians ; 
the  fiishion  of  letting  the  bodies  of  the  dead  dry  and  wither  away  in  the  air,  common 
to  the  Otaheitans  and  the  ancient  Medes ;  the  custom  prevalent  among  the  females 
of  India,  and  the  wives  of  the  Wendes  and  Scandinavians,  of  immolating  themselves 
upon  the  tombs  of  their  husbands ;  and  in  general  the  ceremonies  observed  at  mar- 
riages, births,  and  funerals,  present  resemblances  that  are  often  highly  interesting. 

Civil  law$  sometimes  present  singularities  which  deserve  to  be  marked  in  the  de- 
scription of  a  nation.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  notice  regulations  which  punctiliously 
prescribe  silly  ceremonies  of  a  degrading  etiquette  ;  punishments  revolting  to  huma* 
nity ;  graduated  scales  of  murders,  and  mutilations,  and  tortures ;  superstitious  or- 
deals, still  prevalent  amongst  different  nations,  and  a  thousand  other  similar  obser- 
vances of  ancient  barbarism,  or  derived  from  a  more  recent  despotism. 

The  iniellectual  state  ofaociety  closes  this  lengthened  view  of  the  various  aspects 
under  which  nations  may  be  contemplated.  Do  they  possess  an  accumulated  store  of 
the  discoveries  of  genius,  and  of  the  observations  of  wisdom  ?  Do  they  cherish,  in 
the  sublime  and  beautiful  effusions  of  poetry,  the  expression  of  the  noblest  sentiments 
of  humanity  and  patriotism?  Do  men  of  science  and  literature  occupy  the  honour- 
able rank  to  whidi  they  are  entitled  ?  These  are  questions  which  require  to  be  satis* 
£sctorily  solved  before  we  can  determine  the  progress  which  a  nation  has  made  in 
civilization  and  in  morals. 

The  general  result,  the  collected  effect  of  all  these  aspects  and  relations,  to  which 
our  attention  has  been  drawn,  constitutes  the  character  of  a  nation.  Nations  may 
be  distributed  into  three  general  classes.  Savages  are  those,  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  writing,  or  of  fixing  their  thoughts  by  means  of  conventional  signs  equivalent 
to  writing.  Their  vague  and  unsteady  ideas  are  attached  only  to  objects  which  strike 
their  senses ;  they  delight  to  adorn  their  persons  in  a  manner  which  we  deem  ridicu- 
lous ;  they  are  passionately  fond  of  bodily  exercise,  and  in  this  respect  they  infinitely 
surpass  us.  Their  industry  is  generally  confined  to  a  little  gardening,  fishing,  and 
the  chase.  Some  of  them,  however,  produce  specimens  of  beautiful  workmanship, 
and  have  even  conmiodious  and  elegant  habitations.  The  class  of  harhariane  or  men 
half  civilized,  comprehends  every  nation  which,  by  writing,  by  written  laws,  by  a 
religion  expressed  in  ceremonial  observances,  or  by  a  more  regular  military  system, 
has  evidently  emerged  from  the  savage  state.  But  the  information  which  such  a 
people  possesses  is  as  yet  only  an  indigested  mass  of  incoherent  observations :  their  arts 
are  exercised  as  it  were  by  routine — their  policy  is  limited  to  the  defence  of  their  fron- 
tier, at  the  moment  of  danger,  or  to  offensive  operations  conducted  without  a  plan. 
Their  progress  is,  in  general,  slow  and  uncertain,  because,  even  in  advancing  towards 
civilization,  they  have  no  proper  conception  of  the  great  objects  at  which  they  should 
aim.  A  civilized  nation  is  that  which  has  arranged  its  knowledge  in  the  form  of 
sciences ;  which  has  elevated  the  mechanical  to  the  rank  of  the  fine  arts ;  which,  to 
express  the  various  sentiments  of  the  human  heart,  has  created  a  literature  of  the 
highest  order ;  which  is  possessed  of  a  fijied  system  of  legislation,  of  policy,  and  of 
war,  calculated  not  only  for  existing  circumstances,  but  for  ages  to  come ;  a  nation 
which  recognises  the  great  principles  of  public  law,  by  acting  in  time  of  peace  as  the 
friend  of  every  other  state,  and  by  respecting  in  time  of  war  the  property  of  defence- 
less  citisens ;   a  nation,  finally,  in  which  Christianity,  undefiled  by  superstition  or  en* 
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tbusiasm,  displajn  its  appropriate  influence  in  the  purificaticm  and  deration  of  the 
public  moraU. 


We  now  proceed  to  give  the  details  of  Descriptive  Geography,  which  will  consti- 
tute the  sixth  and  largest  division  of  our  work. 


DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY. 


EUROPE. 


GENERAL    DESCRIPTION. 


PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Astronomical  Position.  —  Longitude  (of  the  Continent)  —  between 
9^  west,  and  68°  east :  Northern  Latitude  (of  the  Continent)  —  between  34°  and  71°. 
If  the  islands,  geographically  its  dependencies,  such  as  Nova  Zembla,  Spitsbergen, 
tec.  be  included,  Europe  will  then  be  comprehended  between  10°  west  longitude,  and 
70^  east,  and  extend  to  81°  north  latitude. 

Dimensions.  — Greatest  length : — From  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  Portugal,  tea 
point  in  the  chain  of  the  Ourals,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lekaterinbourg,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Perm,  in  Russia,  3372  miles.*  Greatest  breadth :  —  From  Hammerfest 
io  Finmark,  in  Sweden,  to  the  central  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  near  Mount  Kazbec 
or  Mquinwari,  2100  miles.  The  absolute  greatest  breadth  of  Europe  is  2400  miles, 
measured  from  Cape  Nord-Kyn  in  Finmark,  to  Cape  Matapan  in  the  Morea.  The 
narrowest  portion  of  the  European  Continent,  washed  by  opposite  seas,  is  situate  be- 
tween the  Gulf  of  Kandalaskai,  a  branch  of  the  White  Sea,  on  the  east,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  near  Kemi,  on  the  west.  The  next  most  remarkable  contraction  of  the 
Continent  is  between  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  west,  and  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  on  the 
east.  The  width  of  the  former  of  these  contractions  is  200  miles ;  that  of  the  latter, 
230  miles. 

Boundaries Northern :  —  The  Arctic  Frozen  Ocean.    Eastern .-f —  The 

river  Kara  Balgarama ;  the  main  chain  of  the  Ourals  ;  the  river  Oural ;  the  coast  of 
the  Caspian,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oural  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Caucasiaa 
chain ;  the  Strait  of  lenikale ;  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Archi- 
pelago. Southern  :  —  The  principal  chain  of  the  Caucasus ;  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Me- 
diterranean and  its  different  branches ;  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar ;  and  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Western :  —  The  Atlantic  Ocean,  as  far  as  the  polar  circle  ;  and  beyond  that  circle,  the 
Arctic  Frozen  Ocean,  or  Icy  Sea. 

Seas  and  Gdlfs.  —  The  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  forms  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Europe,  is  named  by  some  geographers  the  Western  Ocean.  It  receives, 
besides,  several  other  appellations,  for  the  most  part  borrowed  from  the  names  of 
the  countries  of  which  it  washes  the  coasts. 

That  portion  of  the  Atlantic  situate  between   Norway  to  the  south  of  Cape 
Stadt  (Stadtland),  Juthind,  Germany,  Netherlands,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the 

•  Encliah  ftmtnte  milM,  69.187  to  a  degree  of  the  equator.  The  wme  denomination  will  be  preeecved 
tbroacbont  this  work,  onleM  otharwiae  itated. 

f  How  to  determine  the  eastern  and  stmth-eoitem  hmmdaries  of  Europe,  hat  occasioned  (at  lesst 
'  omil  lately)  nradi  diTision  of  opinion  among  geographers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Matte- Brun  peroelred  the  importance  and  adVantage  of  adopting  the  natural  bomidary  line  traced  by 
the  riTer  Oural  and  the  Caspian,  For  the  prolongation  ox  this  line  westward,  he  proposed,  in  his 
PrMt,  to  follow  the  inferior  lerel  of  the  Caucasian  isthnms,  as  indicated  by  the  courses  of  the  Kouma 
and  MaajtA  rlTcrs ;  but  he  afterwards,  in  a  work  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete  (the  Jbregi  de 
OfofrrmkieJ  sdected  a  natural  frontier  more  important  and  easier  to  be  determined,  namely,  the 
ridge-lme  of  the  diain  of  Mount  Caucasus.  • 

We  may  also  here  v«mark,  in  reference  to  island  dependencies^  that  we  shall  throughout  this  work 
be  guided  by  the  principle  laid  down  both  by  Malte-Brun  and  M.  Balbi,  that  relatfre  proximity  ought 
to  determine  to  what  continent  an  Island  group  or  an  island  belongs.  Thus  we  shall  include  the  Asores 
among  tha  European  islands,  and  Iceland  among  those  of  America,  although  it  bat  hitherto  been  cus- 
tenary  to  annex  the  former  to  Africsy  and  the  latter  to  Europe. 
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Shetland  Isles,  is  called  the  North  Sea,  or  German  Ocean.  It  fonns  a  species 
of  Mediterranean,  exhibiting  several  of  the  most  remarkable  arms  in  Europe.  The 
encroachments  of  this  sea  on  the  coasts  oPGermany  and  the  Low  Countries,  hare 
produced  two  gulfs,  called  the  Dollar t  and  the  Zuyder-Zee  (South  Sea}.  An  arm  of 
the  North  Sea,  between  Jutland  and  the  south  of  Norway,  is  called  the  Skmyer^Bmek, 
and  by  some  geographers  the  Sea  of  Denmark.  One  portion  of  it  penetrates  a  deep 
inlet  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  forms  the  Gulf  of  Christiana  (Christiania- Fiord.) 
Another  arm  of  the  North  Sea,  between  the  soutji  of  Sweden  and  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Jutland,  takes  the  name  of  the  Kattegat.  Two  arms  of  no  great  size  fill  the 
inlets  of  Bukke  (Bukke- Fiord),  and  Bergen,  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Norway. 

The  Atlantic,  as  it  stretches  along  the  coast  of  Norway  to  the  north  of  Cape  Stadt, 
is  named  by  some  geographers  the  Scandinavian  Sea;  to  the  west  of  the  Strait 
of  Dover  it  is  called  the  English  Channel  (/a  Manche  by  the  French)  between 
England  and  France ;  between  Scotland  and  England  on  the  one  side,  and  Ireland  on 
the  other,  it  is  named  the  Irish  Sea,  the  southern  outlet  of  which  is  St.  George's, 
or  the  Irish  Channel,  and  the  northern  the  North  Channel;  it  is  called  the  Cale- 
donian Sea  to  the  north-west  of  Scotland;  the  Gulf  of  Gascony,  along  the 
south-west  coast  of  France  ;  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  along  a  portion  of  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Spain. 

Two  branches  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  penetrate  the  European  continent,  and  form 
large  Mediterranean  Seas ;  —  the  one  situate  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south. 

The  northern  of  these  mediterraneans,  the  East  Sea  (Ost-See)  of  the  Ger- 
manic and  Scandinavian  nations,  but  generally  called  the  Baltic  Sea,  or  simply  the 
Baltic,  is  a  great  inland  sea,  situate  between  Denmark,  Meddenburg,  Pomerania, 
Prussia,  and  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia  and  Sweden.  Its  most  remarkable  gul& 
are  —  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  between  the  Grand-dutchy  proper  of  Finland  in  Russia, 
and  Nordland  in  Sweden ;  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  between  the  south-coast  of  Finland 
and  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  governments  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  Esthonia  or  Revel; 
the  Gulf  of  Livonia  or  Riga,  between  the  governments  of  Livonia  and  Courland ; 
and  the  Gulf  of  Dantzic  in  Eastern  Prussia.  The  passage  or  channel  of  the  Sound, 
and  those  of  the  Great  and  Little  Belts,  are  the  three  openings  by  which  the  Baltic 
eommunicates  with  the  Kattegat,  which  has  already  been  noticed  as  a  branch  of  the 
North  Sea. 

The  southern  mediterranean  is  named  tne  Mediterranean  Sea,  or  simply  the 
Mediterranean.  It  lies  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  communicates 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  only  by  the  comparatively  narrow  strait  of  Gibraltar.  On 
the  European  side,  this  sea  is  called  the  Balearic  Channel  between  the  coast  of 
the  kingdom  of  Valentia  and  the  group  of  the  Baleares ;  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  along 
the  coast  of  France  between  Cape  Creuz  and  Provence ;  and  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
from  the  coast  of  Nice  to  that  of  Lucca.  It  is  named  the  Sea  of  Tusctmy,  between 
Corsica  and  Sardinia  on  the  one  side,  and  the  coast  of  Italy  on  the  other ;  the  Sea  of 
Sicilg,  between  the  island  of  that  name  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Naples ;  and  the 
Ionian  Sea,  between  Sicily  and  the  southern  portion  of  Italy  and  the  opposite  coast 
of  Greece.  One  arm  of  the  Ionian  Sea  forms  the  Gulf  of  Toronto,  between  Cala- 
bria, the  Basilicate,  and  Terra  d*Otranto ;  another  stretching  between  the  islands  of 
Santa  Maura,  Kephelonia,  and  Zante,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Greece  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, forms  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  which  the  Strait  of  Lepanto  connects  with  the 
Gulf  of  Lepanto,  the  eastern  portion  of  which  forms  the  Bag  of  Livadostro  to  the 
north,  and  the  Bag  of  Corinth  to  the  north.  The  Mediterranean,  after  penetrating  through 
the  Channel  of  Otranto,  forms  between  Italy  on  the  one  side,  and  Dalmatia  and  Al- 
bania on  the  other,  a  vast  gulf,  commonly  named  the  Adriatic  Sea,  an  inlet  of  which 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venice  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Venice  ;  another  near  Trieste, 
the  Gulf  of  Trieste ;  and  a  third,  situate  between  Istria  and  the  opposite  coast  of 
military  Croatia,  the  Gulf  of  Fiume  or  Camero  (II  Quarnero.)  The  Mediterranean, 
also,  after  entering  the  various  openings  between  the  blands  of  Cerigo,  Cerigotto, 
Candia,  Caso,  Scarpanto,  and  Rhodes,  forms  another  vast  gulf,  which  separates  the 
Peloponnesus  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  The  ancient  Greeks  named 
this  gulf  Aigaion-pelagos  (Mgean  Sea),  of  which  its  modern  name,  the  Archipelago, 
is  probably  a  Prankish  corruption.  The  singular  indentations  of  the  coasts  of  Greece 
and  European  Turkey  form  a  great  many  secondary  gulfs,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  those  of  Nauplia  and  ^gina  or  Athens,  in  the  newly-formed  kingdom  of 
Greece ;  of  Saloniki  and  Orphano  or  Contessa,  in  ancient  Macedonia ;  and  of  Soros 
in  ancient  Thrace. 
Beyond  the  strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  Archipelagan  branch  of  the  Mediterranean 
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expands  into  a  small  gulf,  between  the  coast  of  ancient  Thrace  on  the  one  side,  and 
that  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  other,  and  which  is  inappropriately  named  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  It  then,  by  means  of  the  Straits  of  Constantinople,  communicates  with 
the  Biack  Sea,  a  species  of  lake  of  vast  size,  included  between  the  southern  coast  oi 
Russia,  the  eastern  coast  of  European  Turkey,  and  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  Blade  Sea  also  presents  several  gulfs,  of  which  the  roost  remarkable  are  the  ex- 
tensive shallow  lake  which  custom  has  improperly  dignified  with  the  title  of  Sea  of 
Azof,  and  the  gul6  of  Perecop  and  Odesw  ;  all  of  which  belong  to  the  coast  of  south* 
em  Russia. 

The  AacTic  Frozen  Ocean,  which,  as  has  been  already  stated,  washes  only  the 
northern  extremity  of  Europe,  exhibits  several  gul6,  of  which  the  most  considerable 
is  that  called  Bieloe  More,  or  the  White  Sea.  This  extensive  arm  of  the  sea 
it  nearly  surrounded  by  the  portion  of  the  Russian  territory  that  forms  the  govern- 
ment of  ArkhangeL  It  has  four  principal  gulfe,  namely,  those  of  Kandalaakaia, 
Oneffa,  Arkhangel  (the  estuary  of  the  Dvina),  and  Mezen. 

The  other  principal  gul&  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  are :  —  Weat-Fiorden,  between  the 
Lofoden  Isles  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Finmark  ;  the  Gulf  of  Warenger  (Warenger- 
Rord),  in  Finmark;  the  Gulf  of  Tcheskaia,  in  the  government  of  Arkhangel:  and 
the  Gmlf  of  Karskaia,  or  Kara,  between  Nova  Zembla  and  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

The  great  expanse  of  water,  named  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  simply  the  Caspian,  is, 
properly  speaking,  only  the  largest  lake  in  the  world.  Its  greatest  extent  of  coast  is 
OQ  the  Asiatic  side. 

ErBOPKweMoU  a  coMt-Une  nesrlT  15,000  tnikt  in  length.    The  superfldal  extent  of  its  inland  mas 
acttedm  1,800,000  sqiurs  miles ;  the  following  table  ezhUriU  an  estimate  of  each  :— 

Square  Miles,  Square  MUe$. 

Mediterranean, 867,000       North  Sea,  or  German  Ocean,    ...  244000 

Adriatic  Sea,       62,400       Black  Sea, 181.O0O 

BaAin  comnrdMnded  between  Candia                   Caspian, 141,900 

and  the  Dardanelles, 78,400       Baltic  with  all  iU  branches,      .    .    .  134.900 

Sea  of  Marmora, 8,800       White  Sea, 38,000 

English  Cluuinel, 28,200 

St.  George's  Channel  and  Irish  Sea,  .  25,900 

Total  of  the  Mediterranean,    .    1,006,600  Total  of  Inland  Seas  of  Europe,  .  1^00,500 

Straits.  —  Out  of  the  great  numt>er  of  straits  and  channels  uniting  the  different 
European  seas  and  their  branches,  it  may  here  be  sufficient  to  enumerate  the  follow- 
ing, which  are  those  that  are  the  most  important  in  reference  to  navigation :  —  The 
Strait  of  Gihraltar,  between  Spain  and  Morocco  ;  it  unites  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Atlantic.  The  Strait  ofMestina,  between  the  extremity  of  Calabria  and  Sicily  ;  it 
forms  the  communication  of  the  Ionian  Sea  with  that  of  Sicily.  The  Dardanelles, 
and  the  Strait  of  Constantinople,  both  of  which  are  formed  by  the  coast  of  ancient 
Thrace,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  the  first  unites  the  Archipelago  and 
the  sea  of  Marmora ;  the  second  the  latter  sea  with  the  Black  Sea.  The  passage  or 
channel  anciently  named  Euripus,  between  the  island  of  Negropont  and  the  opposite 
coast  of  Greece  ;  this  strait,  so  remarkable  for  the  irregularity  of  its  tides,  terminates 
in  the  Channel  of  Talanti  on  the  north,  and  the  Channel  ofEgripo,  or  Negropont,  on 
the  south.  The  Strait  oflenikale,  between  the  Crimea  and  the  peninsula  of  Taman  ; 
it  forms  the  passage  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof.  The  Strait  of 
Calais,  between  England  and  France  ;  it  umtes  the  English  Channel  and  North  Sea. 
The  Ptntland  Firth,  between  the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland  and  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Orkney  Islands.  The  Sound,  between  Sweden  and  the  island  of 
Zealand  ;  the  Great  Belt,  between  Zealand  and  the  island  of  Fyen  ;  and  the  Little 
Belt,  between  Fyen  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Jutland ;  these  three  straits  form  the 
communication  between  the  Cattegat  and  the  Baltic.  The  Strait  of  Waygats  or 
Vaigatch,  between  Nova  Zembla  and  the  coast  of  the  European  continent,  in  the 
Russian  government  of  Arkhangel ;  it  is  called  the  Strait  of  Kara  by  Russian  geo- 
graphers. 

Capes Among  the  many  capes  which  this  portion  of  the  world  presents,  we 

shall  here  confine  our  notice  to  the  following: —  Cape  Zelania  (Cape  Desire),  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island-group  of  Nova  Zembla ;  North  Cape,  in  the  island 
of  Blageroe,  in  Finmark,  so  celebrated  from  the  description  given  of  it  by  travellers ; 
the  Nord'Kyn,  also  called  Noss-Kunn,  in  Finmark,  remarkable  as  being  the  northern 
extremity  ot  the  European  continent.  All  these  capes  project  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean. 
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On  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  its  branches,  are  found :  —  Cape  Skagen  or  the 
Skau),  in  the  north  of  Jutland ;  Cape  La  Hogue  (cap  de  la  Hogue)  in  France,  in 
the  department  of  La  Manche ;  Cape  Wrath,  in  Sutherlandshire  in  Scotland ;  the 
Land's  End,  in  Cornwall  in  England ;  Cape  Clear ,  in  the  county  of  Cork  in  Ire- 
land ;  Cape  FinUterre  (Land's  End),  in  Galicia  in  Spain  ;  Cape  Roca,  in  Estremadura 
in  Portugal,  remarkable  for  its  being  the  western  point  of  the  continent  of  Europe ; 
Cape  St,  Vincent,  in  Algarva  in  Portugal. 

In  the  Mediterranean  and  its  branches  we  find :  —  Cape  Gaia,  in  the  Spanish 
intendency  of  Granada,  Cape  Pahs,  in  that  of  Carthagena,  Cape  St.  Martim^  in  that 
of  Valencia,  and  Cape  Creuz,  in  that  of  Barcelona ;  Cape  Corso,  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  isUmd  of  Corsica ;  Point  dAnzo,  in  the  Comarca  of  Rome  ;  Cape  Cam- 
panelia  and  Cape  Sparlimento,  in  the  Prindpato  Citra,  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies ; 
Cape  Spartivento,  in  Calabria- Ultra;  Cape  Faro  and  Cape  Passaro,  in  the  island  of 
Sicily,  the  former  in  the  intendency  of  Messina,  the  latter  in  that  of  Syracuse  ;  Cape 
Nau  or  Colonne,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  northern  division  of  Calabria- Ultra ;  Cape 
Leuca  (Santa  Maria  de  Leuca),  in  the  Terra  d'Otranto ;  the  Promoniore,  in  Istria ; 
Cape  Afatapan,  in  the  Morea,  held  by  all  geographers  to  be  the  extreme  southern 
point  of  the  European  continent,  although  the  coast  of  Tarifii,  in  Andalusia,  may 
lie  under  a  more  southern  latitude ;  Cape  Maleo  or  St.  Angela,  also  in  the  Morea ; 
Cape  Colonna,  in  ancient  Attica ;  Cape  Emineh,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Balkan 
mountains,  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  Cape  Chersonese  and  Cape  TaUi,  in 
the  Crimea,  in  the  same  sea. 

Of  those  in  the  Baltic,  we  may  mention,  Cape  Demesnes,  in  the  Gulf  of  Livonia, 
and  Cape  Hangce-  Udde,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

Peninsulas. — From  the  nuinner  in  which  the  European  continent  is  penetrated 
by  the  ocean  and  its  branches,  its  outline  exhibits  a  number  of  peninsulas,  to  which 
there  is  no  parallel  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world.  The  largest  of  these  is  the 
Scandinavian  Peninsula,  formed  by  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Lapland.  Next  follow  the 
three  great  peninsulas  of  Southern  Europe,  namely,  the  Hispanian  or  Spanish,  which 
comprehends  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  republic  of  Andorra ;  the  Italian,  so  remark- 
able for  its  odd  form,  resembling  a  boot ;  and  the  Slavo- Grecian,  not  less  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  secondary  peninsulas  which  its  outline  presents.  Of  the  latter 
of  these,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  Peloponnesus  or  the  Morea,  so  renowned  in 
ancient  history,  and  another,  which  may  be  named  the  Macedonian,  bounded  by  the 
gulfs  of  Saloniki  and  Contessa,  and  which  itself  is  divided  into  three  other  peninsulas, 
those  of  Monte  Santo,  Toron,  and  Cassandra.  The  other  principal  European  penin- 
sulas are  the  Crimea,  in  southern  Russia;  Kanin,  in  the  Russian  government  of 
Arkhangel ;  Jutland,  in  the  north  of  Germany ;  and  a  peninsula  which  comprehends 
the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Utrecht,  in  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  and  which  may  be 
named  the  Netherlandish.  We  may  also  remark,  that  the  three  departments  of  Fi- 
nist^re,  Morbihan,  and  C6tes-du-Nord,  form  a  large  peninsula  in  the  north-west  of 
France.  Many  other  peninsulas  might  be  pointed  out ;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  enumeration  of  these,  as  they  can  easily  be  ascertained  by  consulting 
any  accurate  map  of  Europe. 

' "  Rivers.  —  The  whole  of  the  rivers  of  Europe  may  be  divided  into  six  sections, 
corresponding  with  the  different  seas  into  which  their  waters  flow.  We  shall  here 
limit  our  attention  to  those  of  which  the  course  is  the  longest ;  the  others  will  be 
noticed  in  the  descriptions  of  the  countries  which  they  traverse. 

The  Caspian  receives  the  Oubal,  which  separates  Europe  from  Asia ;  the  Volga, 
which  traverses  the  greater  portion  of  European  Russia ;  the  Kouma,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  proposed  by  Malte-Brun,  and  followed  by  several  other  geographers, 
should  form  part  of  the  boundary  line  between  Europe  and  Asia ;  and,  fiiudly,  the 
Terek.     All  these  rivers  are  Russian. 

The  Mediterranean,  including  its  branches,  receives  the  Don,  which  faWs  into  the 
Sea  of  Azof;  the  Dnieper,  Dniester,  and  Danube,  which  enter  the  Black  Sea, 
(the  river  last  named,  and  of  which  the  course  is  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  Volga, 
having  first  traversed  the  whole  of  Southern  Germany,  Hungary,  and  European 
Turkey);  the  Maritza  and  the  Vardar,  rivers  of  European  Turkey,  which  fiUl  into 
the  Archipelago ;  and  the  Po  and  the  Adige  in  Italy,  which  flow  into  the  Adriatic 
The  Tiber,  which  in  its  limited  course  bathes  only  an  inconsiderable  extent  of  the 
Tuscan  territory,  and  a  portion  of  the  Papal  States ;  the  Rhone,  which  flows  through 
the  south-western  portion  of  Switzerland,  and  the  south-east  of  France ;  and  the 
Ebbq  in  Spain,  all  foil  into  the  western  branches  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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The  AtUntic  Ocean  and  its  branches  receive  the  GoADALQinvER,  Guadiana,  Ta- 
Gus,  and  Dusao  or  Douao,  all  of  which  flow  through  Spain,  although  the  three  last 
nanied  terminate  on  the  coasts  of  Portugal :  the  Gabonne,  Loulb,  and  Seine,  rivers 
of  France,  the  first  two  of  which  fidl  into  the  Atlantic,  and  the  last  into  the  English 
Channel;  the  Schbli>t,  the  Medse  or  Maese,  and  the  Rhine  (both  of  which  com- 
bine to  form  the  Meuse  at  its  termination),  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  all  of  which 
&U  into  the  North  Sea  —  the  first  three  aifter  having  traversed  part  of  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Germany  —  and  the  remaining  two  after  watering  a  great  pajrt  <^ 
Northern  Germany ;  the  Glom men,  the  largest  river  of  Norway,  and  the  Gota  or 
Gothelbb,  from  Sweden,  the  first  of  which  fells  into  the  Skager-Rack,  and  the 
latter  into  the  Kattegat ;  and  the  Thames  and  Humbeb  in  England,  which  fall  into 
the  North  Sea. 

The  Baltic  and  its  branches  receive  the  Dala,  Indals  or  Ragunda,  Anoebmann, 
Umea,  and  Lulea,  from  the  Norwegiano- Swedish  monarchy,  and  the  Tobnea  from 
the  latter  country  and  the  Russian  territory ;  the  Neva,  the  Duna  or  Southebn 
Dwina,  and  the  Niemen,  firom  Russia ;  the  Vistula,  the  course  of  which  is  divided 
between  the  Austrian  empire,  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  republic  of  Cracow, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Prussia ;  and  the  Odeb,  the  course  of  which  is  confined  almost 
throughout  to  Prussia. 

The  Arctic  Frozen  Ocean  receives  the  Tana  from  Finmark  in  Sweden;  the  Pet- 
croba  from  the  Russian  government  of  Arkhangel ;  and  the  Kaba  BaIgabama, 
which  in  part  separates  Europe  from  Asia. 

The  White  Sea  receives  the  Onega,  the  Nobthebn  Dwina  or  Dvina,  and  the 

Mezen,  which  flow  through  a  large  portion  of  Northern  Russia. 

It  ha*  be«n  estimated  by  Malte  Bmn,  that  representbig  all  the  waters  discharged  by  the  riTers  of 
Europe  by  usdtj,  the  Black  Sea  receires,  0.273 ;  the  Caspian,  0.165 ;  the  MedlterraiMan,  Sea  of  Blar- 
mora,  and  Areblpdago,  0.144 ;  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  0.131 ;  the  Baltic,  0.129 ;  the  North  Sea,  0.110:  the 
Artie  Frosen  Ocean,  0.048.  In  a  preceding  portion  of  our  woric  (see  p.  66),  a  Table  wiU  be  found  ex- 
hibiting the  relatiTe  lengths,  extent  of  basins,  &c.  of  the  principal  European  rivers. 

Lakes.  —  A  list  of  the  lakes  of  Europe  ought  to  commence  with  the  Coipian  in 
part ;  but  in  order  not  to  go  at  once  in  the  face  of  opinions  sanctioned  by  custom  and 
supported  bj  weighty  authorities,  that  great  expanse  of  water  has  been  included  in 
our  enumeration  of  the  European  seas.  Of  the  European  lakes  (properly  so  called), 
the  most  considerable  are  those  of  Ladoga,  Saima,  Pajana,  Onega,  and  Pe'ipous  t>r 
Tchoudxkof,  in  Russia;  and  Wener,  Wetter,  and  Maler,  in  Sweden.  Then  follow  the 
Lake  of  Conttamee  (Bodensee),  between  Germany  and  Switzerland ;  the  Balaton 
or  Plattemsee  in  Hungary ;  the  Lac  Leman  or  Lake  of  Geneva,  between  Switzerland 
and  Savoy;  lakes  Garda  (Lago  di  Garda)  and  Maggiore  (larger),  in  Northern  Italy; 
and  many  olJiers  which  shall  be  mentioned  in  the  descriptions  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  situated. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  superficial  extent  of  the  principal  European 
kUies :  — 


Square  Mitei. 

Ladoga  fKutsia},         ....  6,330 

Onega  (Idem) 3,2S0 

Wener  (SwedenJt         ....  2,136 

Saimas  (Russian  Finland),    .               .  1,602 

Peipotis  (Russia) 839 

Wetter  (  Sweden) 839 

Ui^iMT(Jdem) 763 

Enaim  (Russian  Lnplandh     ...  666 

KoApio  (Russian  Finland),         .  610 

Bido-Osero  (Russia) 53 

Genera  {Suntxertand),        ...  336 


Square  iiiles, 
Constance  (Switzerland),  .       .       290 

Omen  (Russia), 275 

Lexa  (Idem), 229 

Ulea  {Russian  Finland),       ...    229 
Garda  (Austrian  Italy),     ...        183 

Maggiore  r/(2<?m), 152 

Tavesthus  or  Nesi  (Russian  Finland),     152 
Balaton  (Hungary),       .        .        .        .152 
^exLchaX/A{Stntzerland),    .        .        .        114' 
Lake  of  the  Pour  Cantons  (Idem),        .      99 
Zurich  (Idem),  ....         76 


Islands.  —  In  the  special  descriptions  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  notice  shall 
be  taken  of  the  principal  islands  belonging  to  each.  In  the  present  enumeration  wc 
shall  confine  our  attention  to  the  largest,  and  to  those  which  firom  their  relative  si- 
tuation (the  only  basis  of  a  sound  classification)  ought  to  be  considered  geographical 
dependencies  of  Europe.  All  the  European  islands  may  be  arranged  in  four  leading 
divisions,  corresponding  with  the  number  of  the  different  seas  in  which  they  are 
found. 

1.  Islands  akd  Aachipelagoes*  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  its  Branches.  — 

*  In  reference  to  island  groups  and  archipdagoes  we  shall  throughout  this  work  follow  Balbi's 
elaaaiflcatioii,  which  is  founded  on  principle  wmch  he  thus  deihies  :  —  A  group  is  formed  by  a  few 
isJands  plaoed  at  no  great  distance  from  one  another,  or  by  a  principal  island  surrounded  by  several 
others  modi  smaller  m  sise :  an  archipelago  is  composed  of  sereral  islands,  which  vary  in  extent,  some 
plaoed  so  near  as  to  be  seen  firom  each  other,  mm!  others  at  greater  distances.  The  very  remote  or  out* 
lying  lalaads  oannected  with  a  group  or  an  archipelago,  are  sometimes  denominated  its  sporades. 
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The  islands  composing  the  British  Archipelago,  among  which  are  included  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  two  largest  islands  in  Europe,  take  the  lead  in  thb  dass. 
Next  follow  a  number  of  much  smaller  islands,  such  as  Vigerot,  Hitter  en,  &c.  on  the 
coast  of  Norway  ;  the  little  archipela^  of  the  Feroe  Itles,  belonging  to  Denmark ; 
Walcheren,  and  the  two  islands  of  North  (Noorde)  and  South  (Zuid)  Beveiand,  in 
the  Dutch  Archipelago ;  the  islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Alderney,  situated  be- 
tween Normandy  and  Britanny  (Bretagne)  in  France,  although  political  dependencies 
of  Great  Britain  ;  the  little  islands  of  Oleron  and  Re,  opposite  the  coast  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Charente  (Charente-Inferieure),  in  France ;  and  the  Archi- 
pelago  of  the  Azores  or  Azores,  belonging  to  Portugal,  and  of  which  Terceira  and 
St,  J^Iichael  are  the  most  important  islands. 

2.  Islands  and  Archipelagoes  in  the  Mediterranean  and  its  Branches 

This  division  consists  of  the  Balearic  Isles,  of  which  Majorca  is  the  largest ;  the 
large  islands  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  the  little  island  of  Elba,  and  the  di- 
minutive  group  of  Malta  ;  the  Ionian  Isles,  among  which  Corfu  and  Cephalonia  are 
the  most  remarkable  for  extent,  and  Zante  for  importance ;  Candia,  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  European  islands ;  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  or  the 
Archipelago  (properly  so  called)  among  the  European  portion  of  which  Negroponl^ 
Naxia,  Andro,  Lemnos  or  Stalimene,  Thaso,  &c  &c  are  to  be  remarked  for  their 
size,  and  Hydra,  Spezzia,  and  JEgina  for  their  importance ;  and  finally,  on  the  coast 
of  Dalmatia  and  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  the  islands  of  Lissa,  Brazza,  Veglia,Ckerso,  and 
several  others  of  lesser  extent. 

3.  Islands  and  Archipelagoes  in  the  Baltic This  class  presents  first  in 

order  the  Danish  Archipelago,  in  which  are  found  the  islands  of  Zealand,  Fyen  or 
Funen,  Falster,  and  some  others  less  considerable  in  extent ;  then  follows  Bornholm, 
a  dependency  of  Denmark  ;  Oland  and  Gottland,  belonging  to  Sweden  ;  and  the  Ar- 
chipelago of  the  Aland  Isles,  and  the  islands  of  Dago  and  CEsel^  all  of  which  belong 
to  Russia. 

4.  Islands  and  Archipelagoes  in  the  Arctic  Frozen  Ocean  and  its 
Branches.  —  This  series  commences  on  the  west  with  the  Lofodon-Mageroe  group 
in  the  Norwegian  Archipelago,  in  which  we  find  the  island  of  EiaMt  Waagen  (Ost- 
Waagen),  the  central  point  of  the  valuable  fishery  carried  on  along  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way ;  Hindoen,  the  largest  island  in  the  group ;  Senjen,  and  Mageroe,  the  northern 
point  of  which  is  the  celebrated  North  Cape.  To  the  east  of  these  are  Kalgouoe 
Island,  near  the  entrance  to  the  White  Sea;  the  large  group  of  Nova  Zembla  (No- 
vaya  Zemlia,  t.  e.  New  Land),  long  believed  to  be  but  a  single  island,  but  now  found 
to  consist  of  two ;  and  the  island  of  Wayyats  or  Vaigatch,  which  forms  part  of  one 
of  the  coasts  of  the  strait  of  the  same  name.  Returning  eastward  along  a  higher 
parallel  of  latitude,  we  find  Cherry  or  Baren  (Bear)  Island,  to  the  north  of  Finmark ; 
and  farther  to  the  north  the  archipelago  of  Spiizbergen,  which  from  the  distance  and 
the  westerly  direction  of  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  ought  certainly  to  be  ranked  as 
a  geographical  dependency  of  Europe,  although  it  is  commonly  attached  to  America. 
Russia  claims  Spitzbergen  as  a  dependency,  but  its  shores  are  not  on  this  account  the 
less  frequented  by  English,  Danish,  Hamburgh,  Norwegian,  and  other  mariners,  who 
are  attracted  thither  by  the  abundance  of  whales,  white  bears,  narwals,  and  other 
large  mammiferous  animals.  This  archipelago  consists  of  three  large  islands,  and 
several  others  inconsiderable  in  point  of  size.  Nord-Ostlande  (North-East  Land)  is 
the  most  northern  of  these  islands ;  on  its  north  coast  is  the  little  group  of  the  Seven 
Islands  or  Seven  Sisters,  which  merit  attention  from  the  circumstance  that  they  are 
the  most  northern  land  as  yet  discovered.  Spitzbergen  (properly  so  called),  or  as  it 
is  denominated  in  recent  charts  iVeir  Friesland,  is  the  largest  islimd  in  the  group ;  on 
its  western  coast  is  Smeerenburg,  a  hunting  station,  established  many  years  ago  by  a 
company  of  Arkhangel  merchants,  and  which  may  be  considered  the  most  northern  of 
the  inhabited  parts  of  the  globe,  although  it  is  occupied  only  during  a  portion  of  the 
year.  Edges  Inland,  called  also  South-East  Island,  is  the  third  in  point  of  size  in  the 
Spitzbergen  group  ;  the  smaller  island  of  Charles  lies  to  the  west  of  New  Friesland. 

Mountains. —  The  mountains  of  Europe  may  be  classified  into  thirteen  S3rs- 
tems,  of  which  nine  are  continental,  and  four  insular.  Two  of  the  continental 
systems,  namely,  the  Ouralian  and  Caucasian,  belong  in  common  to  Europe  and 
Asia ;  but  as  their  ramifications  are  mostly  connected  with  the  latter,  they  will  be 
described  under  the  head  of  the  Physical  Geography  of  that  portion  of  the  world. 
The  other  seven  are  confined  wholly  within  the  limits  of  Europe.  Their  names  are  — 
the  Hesperian^  Gallo-Franconian,  Alpine,  Slavo- Hellenic,  Slavonic,  Hercynio-Carpa* 
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tki&M,  and  Scandmvian.  The  four  insular  systems  are  —  the  Sardo-Cortican  in  the 
Mediterrmnean,  the  Britannic  and  Agorian  in  the  Athmtic  Ocean,  and  the  Boreal  in 
the  Arctic  Frozen  Ocean. 

The  HESPERIAN  SYSTEM  U  tlnis  denominated,  m  it  oomprehendf  all  the  moantalns  and  pUteani 
of  aoeleot  Hesprria,  now  the  Ungdome  of  Spain  and  Portngal.  This  syitem,  of  which  the  whole  of 
the  moomains  of  France  attnate  to  the  eonth  of  the  Garonne  and  tlie  Sonthern  Canal,  or  Canal  of 


Lanroedoe,  are  alao  member*,  maj  be  dirided  into  three  leading  gronpe,  named  the  Southern,  Central, 
uid  Northern ;  and  theee  agaln^  into  lereral  component  chains.    It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that 


the  arrangcnMnt  thnt  propoeed  ia  somewhat  arbitrary,  as  the  princiMl  chains  in  the  Spanish  peninsnla 
dUTcr  alike  in  aspect  and  internal  structure,  and  are  not  members  of  a  great  mountain  system. 

ScTcnl  geographers,  indeed,  misled  by  the  ftnciftil  manner  in  which  the  mountains  are  delineated  in 
the  older  mape  of  Spain,  state  that  a  great  chain,  called  the  Iberian^  extends  across  the  peninsula  nearly 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  from  whidi  all  the  other  chains  are  detached  as  lateral  branches.  Thb 
certainly  is  the  actual  direction  of  the  chain  which  in  the  following  classiilcation  is  named  Celtiberian ; 
but  on  examining  any  accurate  map  it  will  be  found  that  the  mountain  ranges  and  groups  of  which 
this  chain  la  composed  are  but  imperfectly  connected ;  and  recent  measurements  proTe,  that  with  the 
exoeptioo  of  the  sierras  of  Occa  and  Molina,  their  sunimits  nowhere  attain  any  considerable  eleration. 

The  Sonthern  Group  includes  all  the  mountains  south  of  the  Tagu*  and  west  of  the  Celti- 
berian chain.  It  is  subdivided  into  three  chains,  which  are  named  in  Balbi's  work,  the  Poeni-Betican, 
Marlanic  and  Oveto-Herminian  —  terms  derired  flrom  the  ancient  geography  of  the  country.  I .  The 
Fanu-  Betkan  Chahu  which  foUows  the  south  coast  of  Spain  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  king- 
dom of  Granada,  and  which  contains  the  highest  mountains  in  the  peninsula,  is  formed  by  the  Sierra 
S*rada  on  the  east,  and  the  Sierra  de  Hondo  on  the  west ;  its  middto  connecting  links  being  the  Sierra 
40  bs  CabroM  or  LeM,  and  the  Sierra  de  Tolog.  Its  principal  branches  detached  towards  the  coast  are 
the  he^fata  ot  AUamUla  or  UjmmOa^  a  little  to  the  north  and  east  of  Cape  GaU :  the  Sierra  de  Uu  AU 
p^jorroM  (which  Includes  on  the  east ;  the  Sierra  de  Gador^  the  ContrateieMt  and  Uie  Sierra  de  Lutar), 
extending  between  the  Almeria  and  Guadalfeo  rivers ;  and  the  heights  of  M\fas  and  Bermeja.  a  uttle 
to  the  south-west  of  Bfalaga.  8.  The  Marianic  Chain  commences  in  the  south-east  of  La  Mancha, 
and  runs  in  a  south- westerlv  direction,  under  the  name  of  the  Sierra  «l*  Aloirax  at  its  eastern  extremity  s 
Sierm  de  Segwra  between  toe  intendencies  of  Murcla  and  Jaen ;  Sierra  Moreno  in  the  intendencies  of 
La  Man<dia,  Jaen,  and  Cardova ;  and  ^erra  d"  Ararena  and  Sierra  Albaleyra  in  that  of  Seville,  where^ 
eroesing  this  Gnadiana,  it  unites  with  the  Sierra  Caldeirao  and  Sierra  Monehique  in  the  kingdom  of 
Algarvm.  S.  The  Oreto-  Hermhuan  Chain^  commonly  known  by  the  names  —  Mouniaint  q/*  Contuegra, 
Sierra  de  Yrvenenett  Mountains  of  Toledo^  Sierra  deGuadaloupt  and  Sierra  de  St.  MameM,  divides  the 
beds  of  the  Tagus  and  Gnadiana  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  intendencies  of  Toledo  and  Ba- 
daiM  in  Spain,  and  Alentcjo  in  PortugaL 

llie  Central  Group  consists  of  the  mountainf  between  the  Douro  and  Tagus;  also  those  ranges 
whi^  commencing  in  the  north-west,  near  the  source  of  the  Ebro,  stretch  in  a  Mrath-easteiiy  direc- 
tion as  Ihr  as  Cape  Falos.  It  is  subdivided  into  the  two  followiiw  chains :  —  I .  The  Carpeto-  Vettonio 
Chain,  which  commences  in  the  Somo'  Sierra  and  Guadarrama  Mmmtaintt  between  Old  and  New  Cas- 
tile, is  coDtimMd  in  the  sierras  of  Credos,  Francia,  and  Gata,  between  the  intendencies  of  Salamanca 
snd  Bad^)os ;  then  stretching  into  Portug^,  includes  the  Sierra  d'  Estrelin  in  Beira,  and  terminates  in 
the  Swrra  do  Centra  in  Portugese  Estremadnra.  S.  The  Celtiberian  Chain,  which  stretches  between 
the  source  of  the  Ebro  and  Cape  Palos,  taking  successively  the  names  of  Sierra  d"  Oca,  in  the  in- 
tendency  of  Burgos ;  Sierra  de  Moneojfo,  in  the  intendencies  of  Soria  and  Aragon ;  Sierra  de  Molina 
and  Sierra  de  A&orracin,  in  the  latter  intendency  and  that  of  Cuenca ;  and  various  other  names  as  it 
ert*^f  from  the  western  Ihmtier  of  the  province  of  Valencia,  to  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  tlut 
ofSiureia.  Tlie  moiuKtains  in  the  Balearic  Islands  mi^  be  reganled  as  dependencies  of  a  detached  chain 
Mftfig^^g  to  ttds  group,  which  terminates  in  Chw  St.  MarcDD  In  Valencia. 

The  Northern  Group  or  the  Pyrenees  constitutes  a  great  chain,  which  extends  from  Cape 
Creoz,  on  the  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  Cape  Pinisterre  on  the  Atlantic.  Following  the  arrange- 
uait  recently  proposed  by  Balbi,  that  portion  of  the  chain  which  sepcrates  France  from  Spain,  may 
be  naaoed  the  Galliberian  Pyrenees.  To  these  succeed  the  Cantabrian  Pyrenees,  ex- 
lading  from  the  Galliberlans  to  the  sources  of  the  Ebro;  theAusturian  Pyrenees,  between  the 
Cantabrian  Mountains  and  the  sources  of  the  Navia;  and  the  Gallcian  Pyrenees,  extending 
from  the  Navia  to  Cape  Finisterre  in  Galicia. 

Many  secondary  chains  or  ridges  are  detached  from  the  principal  chains,  and  are  worthy  of  notice, 
particulariy  those  wUeh  branch  out  from  the  Cantabrian  Pyrenees.  The  most  continuous  of  these 
ridgea  is  that  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  Minho  and  its  tributaries,  formed  by  the  sierras  of  Pename* 
rsfb,  and  Destredos,  and  Btonte  Tolano,  in  the  west  of  Leon  ;  the  sierras  of  Segundera,  Seca,  St.  Mamedf 
and  Ptnogaeke  In  tiie  south  of  Galicia;  the  Sierra  d'Estric^u  which  separates  the  Mlnho  and  the 
Uma ;  and  the  Sierra  de  Catarina  in  the  south-east  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  in  which  the  range 
termlnaftes,  not  flur  tnan  a  portion  of  the  Carpeto- Vettonic  ciudn.  Near  the  sources  of  the  Ebro  a 
llnle  group  of  eminences  forms  another  connecting  link  between  the  great  northern  and  central  groups. 
A  tUrd  cmdn,  branching  out  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Galliberian  Pyrenees,  extends  into  Cata- 
lentey  and  there  forms  numerous  little  groups  and  plateaus. 

TABLE  OF  THE  CULMINATING  POINTS  AND  OTHER  HEIGHTS  IN  THE 

HESPERIAN  SYSTEM. 

PoKjii-BaTirAV  Chaiv,  or  Sikiwa  Nbvada,—                                                                          *  .f ^''« 

i-idUico*  Jfa/Atfcen,N.  Lat.  87°  e'.'W.  Long.  3010', 11,657 

iVdkecorfe  fWcto,  N  Lat.8704',  W.  Long.3^14' 11,389 

Sierra  de  Tefoda,  to  the  south  of  Alhama, 7,671 

The  ^/pttMrro#  in  general,                                             9,165 

«erra5eGaA»r,  N.  Lat.  36*^55',  W.  Long.  2^40', 6,575 

«ffr»deLtvar,  N.  Lat.  86O47',  W.  Long.  3<^I3', 6.270 

Town  of  Ronda, Z,'i%\ 

Rock  ot  Gibraltar,            1,437 

MAKIAaiG  Chaiw,— 

Almaaradieh,  hi  the  Sierra  Morena,  3.439 

Puerto  de  Key,  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  to  the  south  of  Calzada,  ....  2,274 

Sierra  d'  Araeena, ^  •  .     •  .    •        *,     ,  ^'^ 

The  Foua,  culminating  point  of  the  Sierra  Monehique,  N.  Lat.  37°  20'.  W.  Long.  8 '  34',  4,079 

Afonle  F^o,  in  the  Sierra  Caldeirao,  N.  Lat.  37^  10",  W.  Long.  7°  50",    .  2.129 

Oa«TO-DBailIWIAWCHAI!»,—  ...  ,«,,^  ^«.  J  .iir 

^rrra  de  Guadaloupe,  on  the  borders  of  Toledo  and  Estremadura,                 .       '      °''i]! 
tfierrode  51.  IfoMef,  culminating  point  near  Portalegre, 2>129 
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Carpsto-Vsttoiiic  Chaih,—  Feti, 

Pauofthe  5omo-5J«rm,intlieNW.  of  GnadaliO^tn, 4JM4 

Bujftrago,  a  Uttle  to  the  8W.  of  the  8omo-8i«m,  M.  Lttt.  40^  SO',  W.  Long.  ^  38',  3,310 

P0fia/bra,alittletotheN.  oftheEicarld, 8,ttS 

Palace  of  the  £«curuiA •       .       .       .       .  3,S64 

Sierra  de  Credos,  N.  Lat.  40°  38 ,  W.  Long.  5°  17', 10^51 

Pena  de  Prancia,  a  Uttle  to  the  8E.  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo, &,6g9 

5^ms<r£f/retti,N.  Lat.  40^19',  W.  Long.  d°  57', 7^4 

£erra  tff  Om/ro,  to  the  W.  of  Lisbon, 1,918 

CbLTIBBRIAV  CHAIIf,— 

Sierra  d"  Oca,  a  Uttle  to  the  W.  of  Bnrgos,                       5,450 

Sierra  de  Moncayo,  about  6  mUes  to  the  E.  of  Soiia, 44M)  ? 

Sierra  dcr  Afo/tfia,  about  7  mUee  S8E.  of  the  town  of  that  name,   ....  4,500 

Mountains  in  the  Balearic  Isles, — 

Puig  de  Torcelia,  in  the  N.  of  Minorca, 4.801 

Mount  Toro,  in  Minorca, 4.79& 

Callireriar  Fyrbkbkb, — 
Southern  Pace, — 

Maladetta,  or  Mont  Maudit  (its  eastern  snmmit  the  Pic  de  Ketou),  in  the  NE.  of 

Aragon.  N.  Lat.  43°  38'.  E.  Long.  0°  47', 11,436 

Glacier  of  the  Jlf<Bltfd!elto, 8,760 

Pic  PoteU,  in  the  ME.  of  Aragon,  N.  Lat.  43^  40^.  E.  Long.  0°  31',    .                        .  1 1.S79 

Pic  de  Biedout,  in  the  same  group  as  the  preceding.  N.  Lat.  43^41',  E.  Long,  ff  29^.  10,014 
Moni  Perdu,  on  the  Spanish  firontier,  about  10  mUes  to  the  N.  of  Fiscal  in  Aragon, 

E.Long.  0^3', *....•  11,170 

CyUndre  du  Marbor^,  to  the  W.  of  Mont  Perdu,  in  the  same  group,                      .  10,030 

Central  Ridge,— 

Pie  Pedrous,  on  the  French  frontier,  to  the  E.  of  the  port  of  Puymoreins,  Tall^  of 

the  Arriege,  N.  Lat.  42^' 34',  E.  Long.  1°  Sd', 9,511 

Pfe  JLonmtf,  atthehcad  of  the  vaUcyof  the  Arriege, 9,370 

Pass  of  Pumnoreint,  vaUey  of  the  Arriege, 6^309 

Pic  de  Fonte  ArgenU,  in  the  8E.  of  the  department  of  Arriege,  N.  Lat.  48^'  37', 

E.  Long.  1«>  47% 9,370 

Pie  de  Serrere,  at  the  head  of  the  Talley  of  the  Arriege, 9|6I6 

Peak  of  the  Port  (or  Pass)  de  Siguier,  in  the  same  eronn,  N.  Lat.  43^39',         .  9,613 
Port  (or  Pass)  de  Sat,  at  the  head  of  the  raUey  of  tBe  Vic  de  Sos,  in  Arriege^  N. 

Lat.  43^  38',  E.  Long.  F  35', •        .  7,473 

Montcalm  or  Montcal,  at  the  head  of  the  same  vaUey.  on  the  French  and  Spanish 

frontien.N.  Lat.  43^41'.  E.  Long.  P  30' 10.663 

PiedTEttaU,  in  the  same  group,  N.  Lat.  43^  40^,  E.  Long.  1°  38'.         ...  lO^ll 
MontraOier,  at  the  head  of  the  raUey  of  the  SaUat,  Arriege,  N.  Lat.  4liP  46',  £.  Lcmg. 

106'. SpStf 

MontouUon  or  TV^tie  de  Mauberme,^  on  the  French  and  Spanish  frontiers,  to  the  SW. 

of  CastiUon,  in  Arriege.  N.  Lat.  43^^  4C',  E.  Long.  0^  59', 9,499 

JPiciie  iUout.  to  the  S.  ofthoralley  of  Aran,  in  the  NW.  of  Catalonia,    .       .       .  9,610 

Porr<lerieUa.  in  the  NW.  of  Catalonia, 8,331 

Port  de  Picade,  at  the  head  of  the  vaUey  of  Luchon,  Upper  Garonne,       .       .       .  7,990 

Port  de  f'anaique,  in  the  NE.  of  Aragon, 7^17 

Passes  of  Gtere,  Oo  (at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Larboust),  CkmMde  (at  the  head 

of  the  raUey  of  Louron),  Lapez,  Plau  (at  the  head  of  the  ralley  of  Rioma}ou>, 

Viet  (between  the  valley  of  Cinea  and  that  of  EsUub^),  Piftide  and  BrMie  de 

Boland,  aU  of  them  situated  to  the  W.  of  the  pass  of  Vanasque,  and  to  the  E  ot 

that  of  Gavamie,  (vAicA  «ef)~  average  height, 8,660 

Carabiouiet,  at  the  head  of  the  vaUey  of  Lys,  N .  Lat.  43°  43',  E.  Long.  0°  87'  ?       .  10^545 

Tuque  de  Maoupat,  in  the  same  valley, 10«335 

JPiedf  FoureofUKie,  N.  Lat.  43^40',  E.  Long.  0^49'? 10,030 

Pic  de  Baroudes,  head  of  the  vall^  of  the  Aure,  in  the  8E.  of  the  department  of 

the  Upper  Pyrenees, 9,787 

Troumoute,  in  the  same  group,  N.  Lat.  43°  43',  E.  Long.  0°  13'  ?                  .       .  10.496 

Pic  de  Cascade, 10,74$ 

Tour  du  Marbori,  on  the  French  frontier  to  the  S.  of  Lui,  Upper  Pyrenees,        .  9,964 

Ls  TailUm I04H 

Port  de  Gavamte,  SSW.  from  Lux,  Upper  Pyrenees, 7,654 

FignemaUe,  to  the  S.  of  Cauteret,  in  the  8W.  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,     .               .  11.001 

Pw  de  Badescure, l()iS35 

Pie  du  Midi  d'  Otau,  or  Arrieu  Grande,  at  the  SE.  extremity  of  the  department  of 

the  Lower  Pyrenees, 9,406 

Soube,  another  summit  in  the  same  group, 1(^376 

Por<de  C!ii»0'<'«*C  S.  ofthePicduMidi, •        .       .        .  6,713 

Picde  Anie,  or  Mont  Anialana  or  Biliari,  on  the  French  frontier,  SSW.  from  Okron,  8,478 

Mont  Hory,  to  the  N.  of  Roncal,  in  the  NE.  of  Navarre,  ...*..  6,1191 

Summit  or  AKady,  source  of  the  Nive, 4,790 

Port  de  Boncevaux  ( Roncevallos),  to  the  S.  of  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  in  the  Upper 

Pyrenees,  and  to  tnoNE.  of  Pampcluna,  in  Navarre, 5,771 

Port  d*  Arralz,    ^ 4,J47 

Northern  Face, — 

Mont  Canigou,  to  the  W.  of  Ceret  and  S.  of  Prades,  department  of  the  Eastern  Pyiv- 

nee«,  N.  Lat.  42°  31',  E.  Long.  2°  25', 9,144 

i2fS5Sr"2''a.-»f«.]  to  th,»me  group.  {  .•.•.•.-.•.•.•.  JJg 

Town  of  Mont  Louis, AjjO 

Boc  Blanc,  source  of  the  Audc.  !n  the  SW.  of  the  deparUn^it  of  the  Eastern  Pynmeea.  8.330 

JtforU  AfouMc^  N.  Lat.  42°  40,  E.Long.  3°  20'? 7JOI 

Piod*£:nrfn>n,N.  Lat.  43°43',  K.  Long.  10  28'? 6.733 

IfonI  CbrfrfTv,  in  the  W.  of  the  dcpartmait  of  Arriege, a655 

Lake  of  the  Port  di  Vanasque, }  ***  ***®  ^^'  ®^  Bagncrcs  de  Luchon.  {  .        .       .  f^\ 
*  Tt4qw  or  tuc,  in  the  p<Uois  of  the  coimtry,  signifies  peak  or  summit. 
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Gaujmbuui  PTmssBBA,— XtfrlAtfrn  Face  (continued)  ~  Fmt, 

Pie  QmmiraU  N.  L«t.  42^  43^.  W.  Long.  CX'  37', 9,964 

Piedu  H«rmittan$, 9,9a 

Frown  Lake  At  Ppr<  iT  O*.         •        •    j MU6 

fArhixont  Tallegr  of  the  Anre  to  tho  W.  of  Arrean,  department  ot  the  Upper 

9,644 

r  ^.ns 

9,689 

96B6 

10.664 

10.146 


Pyreneea, 
hmiede  Tt 


*  (In  the  tame  group  aa  the  preceding)  . 


CSrqtude  TrmenmuA, 
Breektde  Tumte-rouge, 
Fie  f  Aig^dUi^     .    T 

Pie  Long, 

Pie  tie  NeomoieUet  .    . 

Pie  4u  Midi  de  Bigorre,  a  little  to  the  8.  of  Bagneres  de  Bigorre,    ....  9,592 

The  Caacade  of  Gavarnie, 7,648 

Monntains  of  Catalonia, — 

Ifoiuerraf.  about  32  milea  MW.  •#  Baredona, 4,054 

CAVTAaBIAIf  PrBBVBBa, — 

5ticfTad*^ntlar.  intheSE.  of  Golpuzfoa, 7,098 

JkarcBiAH  Ptbbvbkb, — 

^Mrra  de  A^Mt,  on  the  flrontSen  of  Santander  and  Palcnela, 6,700 

Sierrm  Alba,  fai  the  8W.  of  Santander, B^um 

Le  Pma  de  Pentumnda.  the  eonree  of  the  811,  in  the  NW.  of  Leon,  .    1U.998 

Sierra  de  A'UHBHiiiflii,  In  Gallda,  at  the  Junction  of  that  proTlnce  with  Leon  and  As- 

turiaa, 9.4A4 

Le  Pima  TVwnmb, 9,591 

Secondary  Chains  In  the  South,— 

Sierrm  de  SL  Mtumed,  ■onroe  of  the  Lima  and  Tamega,  in  the  8.  of  Galicia»  7,71< 

Ocetorv,  In  the  NE.ofBntreDouroeBIinho,  in  Portugal, 7,886 

GALLO-FRANCL4N  SYSTEM.  —  Under  this  designation,  as  a  collectire  name,  It  is  propowd 
to  indode  all  the  mountains  of  Franoe  which  are  situate  to  the  north  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Lan- 
nodoc  Canal ;  and  to  the  west  of  the  Rhone  (below  Lyons),  of  the  Sotoe  (below  ChAlons),  of  the 
l>onbe  (below  the  neighbourhood  of  Montb^liard),  and  of  the  Bhine  (below  BAle).  In  this  system 
there  is  no  appearanoe  of  a  continuous  principal  chain,  but  it  rather  consists  of  a  series  of  smaO  pla- 
tcaos  sumMranted  fay  mountains,  or  more  fkwiuently  by  mere  hilly  eminences.  The  range,  which 
sesDa  most  to  take  a  uniform  direction  from  south-west  to  north-east,  may  be  named  the  CeTcno- 
Vosgian  Chain.  That  portion  of  It  called  the  C^Tennes,*assumesthe  names  of  AlcMlrAfoimiaMu 
in  the  dqiaitments  of  the  Ande  and  the  Heranlt;  MmnUamn^the  Kpinoute  between  the  departmenta 
ef  the  Tarn  and  the  Av^yroo  cm  the  west,  and  that  of  the  Heranlt  on  the  east ;  Garriguet^  in  the 
Avrrron  and  the  Oard ;  the  O^miudam  or  Cevenne$  (properly  so  called),  in  the  Loiere  ;  Sountaint  ^ 
lie  ftvaraiM,  in  the  Ardikcha ;  tU  LjfwmeoM  MimnUufu,  in  the  Rhone;  and  theCkarolais  and  Maeon- 
amiee  MomUaitu,  in  Satoe  et-Loire.  The  heights  of  the  CdU'd:  Or,  in  the  department  of  that  name ; 
the  Plaieau  t^f  Lammref,  In  the  Haute  (or  Upper)  Bfame;  and  the  Faueitte  Mountain*,  in  the  depart- 
■cot  of  the  Vosgea,  r<Min  the  connecting  link  between  the  northern  elerations  belonging  to  the  C^ennea 
end  the  Chain  of  the  Yosses,  a  ridge  which  separates  the  ancient  proTince  of  Alsace  from  that  of 
Lorraine^  and  stretches  nortoward  into  the  Bararlan  circle  of  the  Rhine. 

Mmmmj  ranges,  mostly  of  no  great  length,  although  in  a  few  instances  so  fSur  prolonged  as  to  Justify 
the  dealgnanon  of  dwns,  diverge  latmlly  from  tne  western  slope  of  the  line  of  heights  which  hsia 
been  pomted  oat  in  the  preceding  naragrapn  as  the  leadhis  series.  In  this  respect,  it  is  to  be  obsenred 
that  tne  Ceireno- Voegian  Chain,  nrom Its  uniform  direction,  length,  and  a  number  of  other  circum- 
■»f««^*—  which  do  not  admit  of  being  brleihr  detailed,  merits  the  disunction  thus  claimed  for  it,  although 
tile  most  eieratad  summit  fai  the  qrstem  of  wUeh  it  forms  a  part  are  found  in  the  mountains  of  AuTergne 
end  tltoee  otf  Fores.  Our  notice  of  the  lateral  brandies  must  be  confined  to  those  wliich  are  the  moat 
hnportant.  One  branch,  called  the  Le^exon,  stretches  south-west  trota  Mont  Loiere  in  the  Cerennes  ( 
WMle  firom  nearly  the  same  point  the  Mountains  qfAttbrec  extend  towards  the  north-west.  In  the 
same  direction  the  MountainsofMargeride  are  prolonged  to  their  union  with  the  Mountains  of 
AuTergne,  In  the  departments  of  the  Cental  and  the  Puy-do-DOme.  To  the  west  of  the  huge  basaltie 
maae  wmch  fSorms  the  Monts-Dores,  in  the  Aurergne  Mountains,  several  detached  heights  extend  west- 
ward into  the  departments  of  the  Corr^  Creuse,  Upper- Vienne,  Charonte,  and  the  Deux-S^vres. 
In  one  part  theee  eminences  form  a  long  but  not  very  derated  series  of  ridges,  which  terminates  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire;  its  highest  pomts  are  Mont  Olouze,  Mont  Jurgean,  and  the  Gatine  Moun- 
taioMj  the  last  of  which  separates  the  northern  portions  of  the  departments  of  the  Denz-S^Tres  and 

To  the  south  of  Pnv,  the  Mountains  of  the  Viraraise  send  off  another  chain,  which,  under  the  name 
of  Mountains  of  Fores,  traverse  the  departments  of  the  Upper- Loire,  and  those  of  the  Puy-de- 
DtaM  and  the  Loire. 

A  series  of  heights  sets  out  from  theeastem  extremity  of  the  Plateau  of  Langres,  and,  under  varioua 
dsalgnatlona,  is  extended  into  the  departments  of  the  Meuxe,  Ardennes,  and  uie  Moselle,  in  Franoe  ; 
the  Grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg  and  the  proTinces  of  Namur  and  Hidnaut  in  Belgium,  and  into  the 
westun  portion  of  the  kii^rdom  of  Prussia.  The  French  and  Belgian  portion  of  these  heights  may  be 
named  the  Ardennes.  Tbe  others,  which  we  shall  notice  at  present,  are  the  UundsrUcK  or  Back 
of  the  Dog,  in  the  Prussian  governments  of  Coblentz  and  Treves ;  Che  volcanic  hills  which  form  the 
Elfel  Geblrge  (orchalnX  m  the  governments  of  Coblentz,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Treves;  and  th« 
Bsarsfay  lidgeof  the  Hoch-Yeen,  in  that  of  Aix-la-Cliapello. 

The  chain,  fbr  the  most  part  granitic,  which  runs  through  the  departments  of  Eure-et- Loire,  Ome^ 
Mandie,  lUe-ei-Yilaine,  CMea-du-Nord,  Morbihan,  and  Finin^rc  is  only,  properly  speaking,  a  range 
of  Ifettle  hflla,  in  common  usage  dignified  by  the  designation  of  Mountains,  and  which  erroneouslv  haa 
been  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  C^ennes,  although  the  two  ridge:)  are  separated  by  oxtcnflive  plains. 
This  nu^  Is  named  by  Malte-Brun  the  Armorican  Chain,  and  it  forms,  according  to  his  classifl- 
eation,  the  aeeood  of  the  two  great  divisions  which  compose  the  mountain  system  of  France,  or  tha 
naneo- Celtic  group,  the  first  division  being,  as  in  the  dassiflcation  we  have  adopted,  the  Ceveno- 
Yosgian  Ctein.  The  Armorican  Chain,  consisting  of  four  great  divisions,  which  extend  in  diffemit 
dreetions,  commences  on  the  western  coast  in  that  portion  of  ancient  Brittany  which  now  forms  the 
dspartaasnt  of  Flnist^re.  Here  It  divides  into  two  branches,  called  the  Arree  and  Black  Mountain*, 
the  format  situate  to  the  north  of  the  Aulne,  and  the  latter  to  the  south  of  that  liver.  The  heighta 
of  Memem  oaUaaA  eastward  through  the  department  of  the  COtes-du-Nord ;  and  a  range  of  hills,  com- 
the  VOaina,  runs  towards  tne  south,  and  but  for  the  course  of  the  Loire,  would  unite 


*  A  ridf*  that  separmt«s  the  waters  that  run  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  those  that  flow  into 
the  M«dilsrraaaao. 
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with  a  portion  of  the  Cereno- Vosgian  Chain.    The  northern  extremity  <^  one  brandi  forms  Cape  La 
Hogiw ;  another  on  the  east  stretdies  to  the  hd^ts  of  Beauee,  in  the  department  of  Eore-et-Lolr. 

TABLE  OF  THE  CULMINATING  POINTS  AND  OTHER  HEI0HT8  IN  THE 

OALLO-FRANCIAN  STSTEBi. 

Black  Mountains,— 

JHe  MotUant M15 

C^Tonnes  Proper,— 

Mani  Loxere,  in  the  department  of  that  name,  N.  Lat.  44°  45',  E.  Long.  3^  5(/       .  4.8M 

Source  of  the  ^ttter, •  4,669 

Mont  Marguerite, A^SBi 

Mountains  of  the  ViTaraise, — 

Sourceof  the  Lotre,  in  Mont  Gerfoler  Jones, 4,593 

MorUGerHer  Jones,  N.  Lat.  44°  45'.  E.  Long.  AP  15' 5,135 

Ifon^  Jlf^rencN.  Lat.  44°54',  E.  Long.  4°10'(?) ^819 

Mountains  of  the  Lyonnaise, — 

Mont  Pilot,  a  little  to  the  8.  E.  of  St.  Etienne,  department  of  the  Loire,         .       .    S,5I6 
Mont  Tarare,  fifteen  miles  WNW.  of  Lyons, 4,755 

CharolaiseMountains,— Culminating  Point, 2,557 

MAconnaise  Mountains,— Culminating  Point,  1,129 

Lateral  Chains  to  the  West  of  the  Principal  Chain. — 
Mountains  of  Margeride,— 

Mont  Boissier 4J9S3 

Montagne  de  FoUetin,  N.  Lat.  44°  46',  E.  Long.  3°  54'. 4,488 

Town  of  Pradelles,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Loire, a»72S 

Mountains  of  Auvergne, — 

Plomb  de  Cantal,  10  miles  WSW.  of  Murat, 6,092 

Puy-Mory.  Tolcanic  Peak,  to  UieNW.  of  the  Plomb, 6,113 

Puy  de  Sancy,  summit  of  the  MonU-Dores,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  Besse,  in  the  8W. 

of  the  department  of  Puy  de  DOme, 6221 

i>yd!tf  lMtn«,  about  10  mUesW.  of  Clermont, 4.M6 

PwfdeV  Angle, 5,748 

Puy  de  MaretUi, 5,161 

Puy  de  Us  Haute  Chaux, 5.627 

PuydeTribou, 5,591 

Fores  Mountains, — 

Pierre-sW' Haute,  .        .       .       .      - 5,415 

Chaih  of  ths  Vosobs,- 

Tasselot,  culminating  point  of  Mont  C6te  <f  Or, 1,962 

Source  of  the  Seine,  near  Chanoeaux.  department  of  Cdte  d'Or,      ....  1,427 

Mont  Afriaue,  culminating  point  of  the  Plateau  of  Langres,         ....  1373 

Les  Fourcnes,  the  highest  point  in  the  Faucille  Mountains, Ij610 

Ballon  de  Lure,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  SaAne. 1,721 

Source  of  the  Oignon,  In  the  same  department,  and  to  the  NE.  or  Lure,  .        .        .  2^6 
Ballon  d:  Alsace,  at  the  SW.  extremity  of  the  department  of  the  Vosges,  N.  Lat.  47<> 

49',  E.  Long.  6°  52', 4.124 

Baehrenkopf,  N.  Lat.  47°  47',  E.  Long.  6°  54', 3,064 

Ballon  de  Guebunller,  or  Sttltz,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  N.  Lat.  47° 

54',  E.  Long.  7°  6', 4.699 

Source  of  the  8a6n&  in  the  department  of  the  Vosges, 1 J99 

Source  of  the  Moselle,  between  Bassan  and  Orb^,  department  of  the  Ui^ier  Rhine,  2^379 
Le  Grand  Donnon,  at  the  SE.  extremity  of  the  department  of  the  MeurUi,  N.  Lai. 

48°  31',  E.  Long.  7°  10', 3.314 

Source  of  the  &irr^,  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Donnon, 1,705 

Mora  Tonnere,  or  the  Donnersberg,  in  the  Palatinate  of  Bavaria,  N.  Lat.  49°  37', 

E.  Long.  7°  56', 2,225 

The  Ardennes  in  general, 1.800 

The  Eifel  or  Eyffel  Gelnrge 1,694 

Helghtsof  the  ittorA-f'e«i, 2,291? 

The  Seine,  at  Paris, HI 

ObserTatoire  de  Paris  (1«  ^age), 240 

Arugbicaii  Chaik,— Culminating  Point,* 1^80 

Heights  of  Arree, 985 

Black  Mountains, SI8 

ALPINE   SYSTEM;  or  SYSTEM  OF  THE  ALPS  (properly  so  called) This  system,  with 

which  geographers  in  general  for  long  connected  all  the  mountains  of  continental  Europe,  and  la 
which  many  of  them  still  include  those  which  we  have  grouped  into  the  systems  named  the  Golb 
Francian,  Hercynio,  Carpathian,  and  Slaw- Hellenic,  wUl,  according  to  our  arrangement,  eompra- 
hend  only  the  mountains  situate  to  the  east  of  the  Rb6ne  and  DouIms,  to  the  right  of  the  DanidM^  and 
to  the  west  of  the  Unna,  a  tributary  of  the  Save.  By  combining  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  tiie 
divisions  and  designations  which  are  generally  recognised,  with  the  facts  collected  by  traTdlers  sad 
by  numerous  authors  who  have  made  the  Alps  the  sut^ect  of  their  writings,  we  think  that  tM«  great 
system  may  be  described  in  the  following  manner :  — 

It  consists  of  a  Principal  Chain,  which  several  times  changes  its  direction,  and  takes  the  foOow- 
ing  names :  —  1.  Maritime  or  Ligiurian  Alps,  from  the  Col  (or  Pass)  de  Tcnde,t  as  fi»  aa  Mont  Viso  s 


*  The  situation  of  this  point  is  not  stated  in  Balbi's  Table. 

t  It  is  sometimes  advanced  tiutt  the  Maritime  Alps  commence  at  the  Litimbro,  a  mountain  torrsot 
which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  to  the  west  of  Savona.  This  opinion  has  been  saaotioDed  by 
Napoleon  in  his  campaigns ;  by  M.  Bruguiere  in  his  learned  Geography  of  Europe,  and  fbr  some 
years  past  has  been  held  oy  the  whole  body  of  French  geographers.  As,  however,  tne  inhabitants  of 
the  country  apply  the  name  Apennines,  and  not  Alps,  to  the  mountains  situate  to  the  east  of  the  Col  de 
Tende,  we  are  Induced  to  adopt  the  ancient  commencement,  the  more  so  that  the  lesser  h^^t  of  these 
mountains,  and  the  identity  of  their  features,  sufiiciently  indicate  that  this  portion  of  th«  f^^^  baiongs 
really  to  the  Apennines,  and  not  to  the  Alpe.  —  BalM. 
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Ihte  portloii  of  the  chain  nroMeds  llrtt  from  eMtto  wAt,  and  aftenrarda  from  south  to  north,  forminc 
the  northern  houndary  of  the  proTfnce  of  Nice,  and  then  aeparates  Prorence  in  France  from  the  8ar« 
dhiian  vrovtnoe  of  Cuneo :  S.  Ctltimn  A^^  from  Mont  Viao  aa  fkr  aa  Mont  Cenia,  between  the  pro- 
vinoe  of  Torin  on  one  aide,  and  the  dcMrtmedt  of  the  Upper  Alpa  hi  France,  and  Savoy  hi  Sardinia, 
en  the  other :  3.  Ormimn  er  Grteimm,  Jlm^  from  Bfont  Cenia  aa  fkraa  tlie  Col  da  Bonhomme,  between 


Che  proTinoea  of  Tvrfai  and  Aoeta  on  ttie  eaat,  and  Savoy  oif  the  west :  4.  Pewnme  Alps,  from  the 
Col  da  Bonhomme^  aa  frr  aa  Mont  Rosa,  between  the  Sardinian  provinces  of  Aosta  and  Novarr*  ca 
die  one  side,  and  Savoy  and  the  Vahds  in  Switxerland  on  the  otlier :  A.  Lepontine  mr  Helvetiam  Alp$^ 
from  Mont  Rosa  as  far  as  Mont  Bemardin,  between  the  province  of  Novarra  and  the  canton  of  Tessin, 
on  one  side,  and  the  cantons  of  the  Vahds,  Uri,  and  the  Orisons,  on  the  other :  6.  Rhcetian  Alps,  from 
Moot  Bemardin  aa  &raa  the  Dre^-Herren-Spitz  (Three  Lord's  Point  or  Pealc),  between  the  Valtel- 
Hneand  Southern  T>rol,  on  one  side,  and  the  Grissons  and  Northern  Tyrol,  on  tlie  other :  7.  Nmic  Alps, 


hi  Lower  Aoatiia,  extends  towards  the  Danube,  gradually  diminishing  in  elevation  till  It  1m 
laac  in  th«  plain  of  Vienna.  A  southern  branch  commences  at  Semering,  near  the  source  of  the  Raah, 
and  fbOowuig  the  course  of  that  river  into  Hungary,  terminates  in  the  hills  of  the  Arlronur-  WaU,  be- 
tween the  Dannbeand  Lalie  Balaton. 

Among  the  numerous  ranges  or  diains  whidi  are  detached  from  the  principal  chain,  the  following 
ak«e  mmt  (from their  importance)  to  be  noticed  in  this  place :  — 

In  the  neighbourhood  oTMont  St.  Gotliard,  in  that  portion  of  the  principal  chain  called  the  Lepontine 
er  Helvetian  Alps,  three  branches  are  detached  from  the  main  ndffe,  which  soon  sulidividing  into 
several  others,  extend  over  the  whole  face  of  Switzerland.  The  most  elevated  of  these  is  the  chain  of  the 
Btrnese  Alps  (or  aa  it  is  designated  by  M.  Bnigui^re,  the  Northern  Chain,  in  opposition  to  that 
wiiidi  forma  part  of  the  principal  chain,  and  of  which  the  relative  position  is  southern),  proceeds  to- 
wards the  wfliat,  and  separates  the  Valais  from  the  canton  of  Berne.  Another  branch  proceeds  north- 
ward between  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Uri,  and  extends  into  those  of  UnterwaJd  and  Lucerne.  The 
third  principal  branch  separates  the  Four  Cantons  from  the  Orisons,  and  extends  in  several  ridges  te 
the  Lake  oi  Constance.  Ttie  ridge  of  the  Jo  rat,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lalie  of  Geneva,  which 
forms  a  connecting  link  between  ue  principal  chain  of  the  Alps  and  the  Jura  mountains,  may  be  con- 
ridered  a  prolongation  of  the  Bernese  chain.  The  Jura  Mou  ntains  consist  of  several  rangea  paral- 
lel to  one  another,  of  which  the  most  eastern,  which  is  also  the  most  elevated,  extends  trom  the  bend 
or  elbow  described  by  the  Rhone,  in  the  east  of  the  department  of  the  Ain,  to  the  confluence  of  the  Aare 
and  Rhine. 

Near  Mont  d'Oro  in  the  Rhsetian  Alps  a  branch  sets  out  from  the  main  ridge,  and  after  aepaniting 
the  upper  vallus  of  the  Rhine  and  Inn,  crosses  the  Vorarlberg.  In  this  portion  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, the  branch  in  qaestion,  which  we  propose  to  name  the  V  orarlberg  Chain,  separates  into  twa 
ridg^  one  of  which,  proceeding  westward  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  penetrates  into  Swabia,  and 
approaches  the  heighta  of  the  Swarts-Wald  or  Black  Forest,  the  western  extremity  of  the  Uercynio- 
Cwpathian  system ;  the  other,  the  heiglits  of  whidi  in  one  part  are  called  Algau^  atretchea  into 
aoothem  Bavaria,  and  separates  the  upper  vall^  of  the  Inn  from  that  of  the  Iser. 

To  the  south  of  the  Drey- Uerren- Spits,  In  the  western  portion  of  the  Noric  Alps,  a  ridge  is  detached, 
which  running  aouth  separates  the  valley  of  the  Rienz,  a  tributary  of  the  Adige.  frtim  that  of  the 
Drave,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  and  unites  with  the  Carnic  Alps  or  JS»'mM«imer-  WtM  of  the 
GermaasL  a  range  which,  according  to  M.  Brugul^re,  extends  from  the  source  of  the  Brenta  to  Vil- 
ladi  on  tne  Drave,  aeparating  Tyroi  and  Upper  Carinthiafrom  the  provinces  formins  the  government 
of  Venice.  The  eliain  of  the  Oamlc  Alps  is  prolonged  to  the  south-east  under  the  designation  of 
Jalian  or  Pannonian  Alps.  This  last-naimed  ^ain  separates  into  two  branches  a  little  to  the 
aoirth-east  of  Tarvia,  near  the  source  of  the  Save.  The  JSorthem  Branch  separates  the  trilnitaiy 
acreama  of  the  Save  fW>m  thoee  of  the  Drave,  stretches  through  southern  Styria,  civil  Croatia^  and 
CDtcrhig  Sdavonia,  diai^tpears  in  the  plains  of  that  province ;  the  Southern  Branch  traverses  the 
kingdom  of  IlljnrSa,  and  subdividing  into  several  ridges,  terminates  in  one  Erection  on  the  west  coast 
ef  Istria,  in  another  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Camero.  and  farther  to  the  east  it  is  lost  in  the  little 
cmtaiences  which  form  the  point  of  Junction  between  the  Alpine  and  Slavo-Hellenic  systems. 

The  great  chain  of  the  Apennines  commences  to  the  east  of  Savona,  at  the  south-east  extremity 
of  the  Slaritime  Alps,  and  stretches  without  interruption  to  the  Straits  of  Messina,  beyond  which  it  is 
prolonged  in  the  mountains  of  Sicily.  It  has  recently  been  proposed  to  divide  this  chain  into  four 
portiona— nortbem,  central,  southern,  and  insular.  1.  Northern  Apennines.  ^Thi»  portion  of  the 
chain  extends  from  the  Col  de  Tende  as  far  as  the  valley  which  leads  from  Arezzoto  St.  Angelo — ita 
coarse  is  from  west  to  east,  leaving  to  the  north  the  Sardinian  provinces  of  Cuneo  and  Alessandria, 
the  dnchiea  of  Parma  and  Modena,  and  the  Papal  provinces  of  Bolosna,  Ravenna,  Forli,  and  Urbin  ; 
and  to  the  soutli,  the  Sardinian  province  of  Genoa,  the  duchies  of  Massa  and  Lucca,  and  the  grand- 
dochy  of  Tuscany.  2.  Central  Apennines.  — These  extend  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  pre- 
ceding diain  as  fkr  as  the  valley  of  Pescara,  their  course  being  from  north-west  to  south-east,  passing 
through  the  Pontifical  SUte,  where  they  divide  the  waters  in  the  basin  of  the  Tiber  from  those  that 
flow  into  the  Adriatic  and  afterwards  separate  the  Neapolitan  provinces  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  and  Abruzzo 
CItra.  a.  Southern  Apennines,  extendbig  from  the  valley  of  Pescara  to  Cape  Spartivento ;  the  princi- 
pal branch  of  this  portion  of  the  chain  traverses  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  separating  in  its  course  the 
waters  which  flow  Into  the  liediterranean  from  those  which  are  received  by  the  Adriatic  and  the 
looiaji  Se*.  Mount  Vesuvius  may  be  considered  a  dependency  of  this  range.  4.  Insular  or  Stcuum 
Apennistes,  comprehending  tiie  mountains  of  Sicily.  These  continue  the  Apennine  chain  bjr  three 
ri&ea,  which  setting  out  in  diifcrent  directions  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  THxo  di  Case  or 
Mount  Modonia,  tennhuUe  respectively  In  Cape  Raaoculmo  on  the  north-cast.  Cape  San  Vito  on  the 
north-west,  and  Csupe  Paaaaro  on  the  south. 
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Chain  extending  from  the  Group  qf  Si.  Ooihardtoihe  L^ke  qf  Lucerne  (etrntOwoMed.)   Feet. 

IVendi^  or  Gadmerstock,  joe^  ihBlake  cf  Ewttlen, 10,112 

Sekem  Alpe^  Bioum  jllpe,  or  Stanaterhom,  8.  of  SUns,  Uaterwaldai,    .  fi^l7 

Pilate,  8  miles  8W.  of  LuoeriM. •        .        .        .        .  7.080 

LakB  ot  Lucerne, 1.406 

Hochgant,  8  miles  MNE.  of  Untersen, 7,257 

Chain  or  Seriet  of  Ridget  extending  from  th»  Group  ef  St.  O-otkard 
to  the  Lakes  qf  Conttance  and   Zurich, — 

Trithom,  VE.  ct  St.  Ootbard, 9,7» 

Oher-Alpttock,  6  miles  NE.  of  Andermatt,  oantOD  of  Uri, 1031$ 

Criepatt,  10  miles  NE.  of  Andermstt, 6374 

JBristemtock,  or  the  Stegherberg,  A  VtMe  to  QwUVr.UiMtpaH,                  .  8jlM6 
Dddi,  Toedi,  Fix  Xuuein,  or  IH»  -  Krap.  Ktarand,  in  tlie  SW.  at  ttm  cnloa  of 

Claris,  N.  Lat.460  48',  E.Long.  48^^52' 11.7<» 

IFind^A4>to',  alitUetothe  W.  oftheDfidi, 9^39 

Seheerhorn,  a  little  to  the  M.  of  the  D^di, 10,86» 

Hmuttock,  .    .     ) (  9,4&3 

Hohe-  Kitten,    .  >  E.  of  the  Dbdi,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Olaris  and  the  Orisons,    }  10,963 

Marttchemtock,  3 (  10,216 

firAWfttf,  in  the  8E.  of  the  canton  of  Claris, 9,986 

Kuhjtrsten,  or  Sieben  -  Kuhjirtten,  seren  peaks  of  the  SidkeOttanm  and  Ochenkamm, 

N.  oftheUkeandtownof  Wallenstadt, 7,407 

Sentis,  or  Hoeh-Sentis,  in  tlie  SW.  of  the  canton  of  Af^temeU,      ....  8*368 

Lake  of  Conttance,*  .............  1,SU& 

G/^amurA,  on  the  8.  side  of  the  lake  of  Claris, 9.510 

Sighi,  or  Righiberg,  between  the  lakes  of  Lucerne  and  Zog,        ....  5jS76 

Rottfi,  Bot^fibeig,  or  Boixberg,  on  the  8£.  bank  of  the  lake  of  Zog,         .  4,S3t; 

Lake  of  Zug •        .        .  1.4(16 

Mount  Zunchj  near  Ztnrich, 2^3H6 

Lake  of  ZttrtcA, 1,363 

JORA  Cmai5,— 

/^  ReeuUet  (sommit  of  Mont  Thoiry),  two  mfles  8W.  of  Cez,  in  the  NE.  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ain, 5.627 

Xa  IMfe,  eight  miles  NW.  of  Nion,  canton  of  Vaud, bJSW 

IfofUreMrtf,  ontheE.  sideof  thelakeof  Jouz, hMi 

AfenlLotuIcur,  on  the  Frendi  frontier,  to  the  W.  of  the  lake  of  JoQX,     .  4.r«0 

Lac  de  Joux, 3.2a9 

8oiiroe  of  the  Doubt,  near  Mouth,  in  the  8E.  of  the  department  of  Donbe,  .  XM5 

Mont  d '  Or,  eleven  miles  8.  of  Pontarlier,  department  of  the  Doubs,                        .  4.797 

Mont  Suehet,  on  the  Frendi  frontier,  to  the  w.  of  Tverdun,  canton  of  Vand.  &,148 

Mont  Chcuteron,  NNE.  of  the  8nchet,  on  the  borders  of  Vand  and  Neufchitel,       .  5482 

Uk»  ot  VeufrMtei,^ 1.437 

L«aidarW«CenM<,inthe8W.  of  the  canton  of  NeofcfaAtel, 3,881 

Jlfon^  de  Chateleu,  on  the  French  frt>ntier.  to  the  W.  of  the  town  of  Neufchitel,  4432 

La  Chatterale,  seren  miles  E.  of  Bid,  canton  of  Berne, 5404 

fVeittenttein,  N.  of  Soleore,  in  the  canton  of  that  name, 4,770 

Mont  Terrible,  or  JuletCetar,  to  the  N.  of  the  eastern  bendof  theDoubs,  in  the  NW. 

of  Berne, 2.60O 

dtyqfBatfe, 827 

VOKAKLBRRO  CHAIM,— 

Scaietta,  in  the  Orisons,  28  miles  NE.  of  Monte  Oro, 8»864 

Seeta  -  Plana  Preettigau,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Vorariberg,  W.  of  Mayenfleld,  in  the 

N.  of  the  Orisons,     | 9412 

Fo/lmiM,  8  miles  NE.  of  Bfayenfleld, 8,100 

Summit  of  the  Jrtbergt  (Eagle  Mountains),  N.  of  the  Tillage  of  Arlberg,  in  the 

Vorariberg,       .        .       , 9400 

SoUtein,  facing  Innsbruck,  to  the  N 9.7i>^ 

Almentpitx, )  i  8,6m 

If' atrmann,  near  K6nigsoe,   \   to  the  N.  of  the  Inn, -{9.654 

Sreithom, 3 C  7,771 

Carhic  Alps, — 

Monte  Novegno,  source  of  tiie  weston  feeders  of  the  Brenta, 6,580 

Col  de  Camvanazxa 8.524 

Cima  d'jitia,  source  of  the  Brenta,  N.  Lat.  46<^  18',  E.  Long.  U^^  32^,...  9,198 
La  Marmoiata,  source  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Piave,  N.  Lat.  4^  96^,  E.  Long. 

11°56'. 11JS09 

Monte  Mauro,  or  Marero,  18  miles  NE.  of  Belluno. 5.038 

Source  of  the  Tagliamento,  on  the  N.  of  Monte  Blauro, 4,413 

Monte  Scuro,  N.  Lat.  46°  40^,  E.  Long.  12°  27', 7,458 

Sourceof  the  Piaoe.  14  miles  E.  of  Monte  Scuro, 4,245 

Monte  Croce,  N.  Lat,  46^  35',  E.  Long.  13°  2' 5,433 

Le  Grand  Naboit,  8.  of  Ponteba,  in  the  NE.  of  Lombardy 9,593 

Mont  Schlem, 8,045 

Schu:artxhom, >        .  8,058 

Town  of  Fillach,  in  Carinthia, 2,430 

JuLiAR  Alps,— 

Northern  Branch, — 

Predict,  8.  of  Tarris, 3432 

Terglou,  source  of  the  Save  and  the  Isonzo,  N.  Lat.  46°  22',  E.  Long.  13°  51',       .  10,866 

Source  of  the  Save. 2,630 

A'fp/NiforJtftYtoirf-Xofe/,  10  miles  NNE.  of  the  Terglou, 6,887 

lf>£?/n.6'ta/,  allttletothe  SE.  ofthe  Keppas, 7430 

Pass  of  LeobeL  8.  of  KlaffenAirt  bi  Carinthia, 4498 

Oirtr  or  Leobet^berg,  to  the  E.  of  Leobel  Pass,  and  16  miles  8E.  of  Klagenfrurt,  .  7,173 

Gone,  30milesNE.  of  Petrinia,inCraotia.         .        .       *. 2,490 

Papuk,  GO  miles  E.  of  Petrinia,  and  17  miles  SE.  of  Posega,        ....  2,433 


•Greatest  depth  ofthe  Lake,  2,151  feet.  tOreMeit  depth  oftheUke,  1,437  feeC 


GCOGEAPHT.]  EUROPE.  ]5| 

JpLiAV  Alps,— Southern  Branch,—  jp^^ 

Kisnt,  N*  of  Trleilc^     •••••••••...,      IjUfi 

SmmUk  or  Sdmeeberg,  40  milM  R.  of  Triette,  vaA  13  rnUea  E.  of  Lake  Zirknits,       7.4S7 
Jlonto  Umggkmt  \%  miln  8W.  of  Fiume,  on  theoppoaite  tide  oftbe  Oulf  of  Quar- 
neroi 4,JM9 

APBsr^isrss, — 

Northern  Apennines,— 

fMaee  of  yoea,  MoMtarieU,  and  Borghetta,  to  the  E.  of  the  Col  de  Tende  (lee  Jtfa- 

rifMW^fpf),— aTeragehelgilt,  ••,•,•       '^ 3^066 

PMeofthei2oc»Aii^0fuirN.Lat.  4409^.  E.  Long.  8°6',      .       .       •       .       .  2^ 

Paw  of  the  Mimie  Cahn  or  Oa/vo,  10  miles  W.  of  Finale, omq 

CWdflfeloMo.N.  Liit.440l4TE.  Long.8°12', j^ 

Cotde  St.  Jaequeit  otSan  GtoowM,  ,E.  of  the  preceding,  and  10  milee  W.  of  the 

town  of  Vado, «  625 

Pus  oftheitoocA«<to,  13  miles  MW.  of  Genoa, 2,590 

Cobno  de  Secco  or  BoetAetta, «  49I 

Psss  of  lfofK«M(t0,  leading  firom  Aoqni  to  SaTona, 4;4(j0 

Pms  of  Giom,  leading  firom  Genoa  to  Not!, iMn 

AMCoLtffWO,  N.Lat.  44^  S'.  E.Long.  10^)40', 41452 

Gmnntfo  A  fVmto. 4^170 

Coin  FUtra  Mata^  leading  from  Bologna  \ij  Lcjano  to  Florence,    ....    3^ 

FetreUa^ 3^1 

Sadieqfimi^  Tolesnie  mountain  on  the  8.  border  of  Tuscanj,  in  the  highroad  be- 
tween Sienna  and  Rome, S,0G0 

Monie  JndtUa,  Ttdcanio  mountain  W.  of  Badicofimi, 5,794 

Monte  Soriano^  E.  of  Viterfoo 4^i8S 

Mimte  dmone,  between  the  Modenese  and  Tuscan  territories,  N.  Lat.  44^  13',  K. 

Long.  10^  41', 6,975 

PizMod'  UceeUoy.  .  )  Summits  of  the  Aljn  Appuani^  which  contain  the  (  6,147 
Monte  Sacro,  above  Cairara,  >  marble  quarries  of  Carrara,  W.  of  Monte  Ci-  <  5,540 
Panie  deOa  Once,    .  j     mone, ( 6,102 

Central  Apennines,—  ^     . 

Monte  Catria,  £.  of  Cantiano,  Papal  States,  N.  Lat.  43°  27'.  E.  Long.  12°  44',     .  5,551 

Monte  Pewmno,  ME.  of  Foligno,  Papal  SUtes.  N.  Lat.  43°  6',  E.  Long.  12<'  52',      .  5,167 

MonU  SMUa,  N.  Lat.  42°  53 .  E.  Long.  13°  14^, 7,212 

Ifonte  Fetoro,  N.  Lat.  42°  49^  E.  Long.  130  lO',           •..•...  8,135 

TermimUo  Grande,  near  CiTita  Ducale,  Upper  Abruoo, 7,034 

TermmiOo  Picoto, 6,306 

Monte  Como,  summit  of  //  Gran  Sauo  d*  Italia  (highest  point  of  the  Apennines), 

ENE.ofAqni]a,N.  Lat.  420  37',  E.Long.  13°.36',        ......  9,531 

Monte  r««mo,  N.  of  Lake  Celano,  N.  Lat.  42°  11',  £.  Long.  13°  6',    .                      .  8.183 

Pass  leading  from  Aquila  to  Avessano, 4,570 

Monte  St.  OrettefMons  SoraeteJ,  KmaeBV.ot  "Room, 2,140 

Boeea  di  Meno,  N.  Lat.  41°  57',  £.  Long.  12°  57',    . 4,259 

Town  of  TmoU^ 774 

JEoHM  (the  Capitol), 160 

IToffte  CSstio,  12  miles  E.  of  Alliano,  in  the  Campagna, 4,186 

Ifoffte  Caxwne,  Campagna,  M.  Lat.  41°  37',  E.  Long.  13°  9', 3,503 

SS2  C^i^^'^r?*}  ^'  ^^^  ^*"*y  **'***•  1^\eto,  and  BE.  of  Anwno,  .       |J;^J 


Southern  Apenninc  , 

MonU  Amaro,  summit  of  Monte  Mqfdla,  SW.  of  Landano,  Lower  Abruuo,  9,131 

Monte  MUetto,  E.  of  Venaftt)  and  N.  of  Capua, 6,744 

Monie  Calvo.  summit  of  the  Gargano  Mountains,  in  the  NE.  of  the  Capitanata, 

N.  Lat.  41<^  45',  E.  Long.  16°  8', 5,295 

Feeuviut  (Monte  Femeib),  10  miles  E.  of  Naples,  N.  Lat.  40°  49',  E.  Long.  12°  47',  3,932 

Monte  Epomeo,  island  of  Ischia, 2,513 

Monte  ^.  Angela  di  CatteUamare,  on  the  6.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  4,688 

Monte  Salaro,  islaxMl  of  Canrl, 3,195 

Monte  Shtino,  prorinoe  of  Basilicata, 6,000 

MonU  PolUno,  or  JlPolUno,  on  the  8.  firontier  of  Basilicata,       ....  7,076 

La  Silo,  £.  of  Cosensa,  Calabria-Citra, 4,935 

Pass  near  Nicastro,  Calabria  Ultra, 3,458 

Monte  Alto,  highest  summit  of  ifonte  Atpro,  E.  of  the  Strait  of  Messina,     .  4,380 
Insular  or  Sicilian  Appenines, — 

Finro  di  Case,  summit  of  MonU  Modonia,  S.  of  Ce&lu  and  W.  of  Nicosia,  6,509 

CozMo  di  Mqtera,  near  Polissa, 6,347 

PorteUa  delt  Arena, 5,147 

Piana  di  Froglio,           .        .       • 4,954 

MonU  Cucdo,  near  Palermo,            3,216 

fSummit, 10,871 

Grotto  of  the  Goats, 5,345 

Great  GhMsier, 7,412 

PhUosopber's  Tower,          ...*..  9,482 

La  Bfaison  Anglaise, 9,587 

.Foot  of  the  Cone, 9,790 

Volcano  of  5»r(Mn&)li,  Upari  Islands, 2,687 


JEtna,  or  MonU  GibeOo,  < 


SLAVOtHELLENIC  STSTEM;  or  EASTERN  ALPS This  great  assemblage  of  mountaim 

af  be  said  to  commence  in  the  uplands  of  Military  Croatia,  which,  according  to  main[  geosraphers, 
tetheprinoipaldiainofthissystemwiththe  Julian  branch  of  the  Western  Alps.  The  chain  that 
we  consider  to  be  the  principal,  and  to  which  we  shall  amily  the  term  Northern,  in  order  to  give  it  a 
general  denomination,  b<Mi«wed  from  its  position  In  rcoerence  to  other  chains  detadbed  from  itj  sets 
out  from  the  uplands  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  and  proceeding  first  in  a  south-easterly  di- 
rection, then  bending  to  the  east,  takes  the  names  of  Dinaric  Alps  as  it  traverses  Military  Croatia 
and  DalmaHa ;  Nissava  Gora  and  Glubotin  between  Bosnia  on  the  north,  and  Hersgovina, 
Montenegro,  and  Upper  Albania  on  the  south ;  Tchar-Dag  (Scardus)and  Argentaro  or  CSgri- 
ton-Dag  (Otbdns),  between  Servia  on  the  north,  and  Macedonia  on  the  south;  and  Doubnitsa 
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(Soomloi),  and  Balkan  or  Emineh-Dag  (Itemiu)  betwesn  Bnlgmriaaiid  KowmaHa,  m  tew  the 
coMt  of  the  Blaok  8m.  wF 


8ea»  wbero  the  nmse  termiimtes. 

At  three  serenl  points  of  the  orinopal  chain  other  diains  are detadifd.  whldi  maybe 
of  a  eecondary  character,  notwitnrtanding  the  great  eleration  of  tome  id  their  enmmile  Hie  u..^ 
western  of  these  we  shiJl  name  the  Southern  or  Hellenic  Chain,  as  It  inehidsa  in  Its  dUteent 
branches  nearl/all  the  mountains  of  the  Grecian  Peninsula,  proper!  V  BO  named.  Itoommanoeaallttle 
to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Prisrend  in  Upper  Albania,  and  doe  east  of  the  Tchar-dag.  It  aeparates  Al- 
bania from  ancient  llaeedonia,  1^  the  ridges  of  CmAfvia.  GresMM*.  Jiewarwe,  and  Maw  sasi  u^  or  the 
Black  Mountains,  and  terminates  in  the  Greater  Mexxovo  or  Smtokobo  Mountmmi  (Pindas),  between 
ancient  Thessalia  and  Epirus,  of  which  the  ridge  eztendiiw  into  the  Morea  maj  properiar  be  deemed  a 
eontinuation.  The  ridge  of  Olympus,  now  called  the  yottUxo  Mamntaitu,  between  llacedonia  and 
Thessalia,  that  of  Mount  Othrrs,  a  little  to  tlie  north  of  the  rirer  Hellada  or  ^erddoa,  and  that  of 
Mount  CEta,  terminating  near  tne  Pass  of  ThqrmopyU^  are  detached  from  this  caain,  and  stretch  east- 
ward  towards  the  JEgean  Sea.  To  the  west  of  Pindus,  the  Afirafa  Mountaim,  consisting  of  the  rldgea 
of  Tintmerka.  and  Maerinorott  or  the  Long  Mountain^  diride  the  valley  of  the  Aracthos»  or  Arta  RlTcr^ 
from  that  of  the  Aspropotamo,  the  anctent  Acbelous  ;  and  fiuthtf  to  the  north-wea^  the  Kkimtera 
MotmtoHu  (anciently  the  jferocerauman)  skirt  Albania  from  Cape  UngneCta  in  the  north-west,  to  the 
Lake  of  Butrlnto  in  the  south-east. 

From  another  central  point,  a  fiBW  miles  to  the  east  of  GhuistendJl  and  Dooboitsa,  several  ranges 
■re  detadied  in  dilfertmt  directions.  One  at  these,  the  Pounhar-Dag  (Panneus).  runs  south  Into 
Eastern  Bfacedonla.  Monte  Santo  (Athos)  may  be  considered  an  appendage  of  this  range.  Another 
range  called  the  Despot i-Dag  (the  ancient  Bhodope),  proceeds  south-east,  separating  andcnt  Ma- 
eedonia  teom  ancient  Thrace.  An  elevated  plain,  through  which  theMarltza  ^Hmtus)  flows,  connects 
Hs  base  with  that  of  Haemus.  A  third  ridge,  which  runs  north  under  several  names,  the  principal  of 
which  is  Planina,  skirts  Servia  on  the  east,  and  reaching  the  Danube  near  Orsova,  Joins  a  branch  of 
the  Hercynio-Carpathian  system. 

From  a  point  near  Selimno,  two  chains  are  detached  from  the  main  ridge,  one  of  which  extends  Into 
eastern  Balgaria,  where  it  forms  numerous  defiles,  in  the  middle  of  whlda  Shumla  b  built.  The  other 
dbain,  a  portion  of  which  is  called  the  StancKet  Mountains,  bends  to  the  south-east,  and  forms  the 
range  ot  Strandschea  or  Stran4jia^  separating  the  inland  plateau  of  Thrace  from  the  Blade  Sea.  It 
aftarwards  divides  Into  two  branches,  one  of  which  proceeds  eastward  to  the  Strait  of  Constantinople ; 
the  other,  called  the  Tekiri-  2}ag  (the  ancient  Ganos),  stretches  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Strait 
of  the  Dardanelles. 

The  mountains  of  Candia,  those  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  also  the  mmmtains  of  the 
Ionian  Isles,  msy  be  considered  geographical  dependencies  of  tnls  syslon. 

TABLE  OF  THE  CULMINATING  POINTS  AND  OTHER  HEIGHTS  IN  THE 

8LAVO-HELLENIC  SYSTEM. 

NOBTnKRlC  CHAI5,— 

DInaric  Alps,—  PeH. 

JfoMnt  Jr^9dir.96mIles8W.  ofCarlstadt,andaIittletotheN.ofMoantKapena.  63K 

Mount  Kapeila^V.  Lot.  i&o  4\  B.Long.  lb°\b^, 3,117 

Mount  Ptissimtsca,  84  miles  doe  E.  of  Segna  or  Zengh, &,74> 

MousU  Dinara,  N.  Lat.  44°  7'.  E.  Long.  16^83', 7,4M 

Dinarixtte  FlannU,    .        « &,971 

Mount  Prologhi^  25  miles  SE.  of  Mount  Dinara, 4,47S 

Mount  Bioeaaoi  near  Macarska  in  Dalmatia, 6^301 

Balkan,  ke. 

Tchar-Dag,           •        .  10,000 

'§r'Mott.Ikw(Orfoehu>,  intho  Argentaroridgo. 8.000 

Doubnitxa  (Scomius) 9  000 

£iittra«A.Da^(Hsemus),  in  general  from G,50a  to  7,500 

8KC02IDART  CRAIRS,— 

Southern  or  Hellenic  Chain,— 

Culminating  Points  of  the  Mexxoro  ridg^, 9.000 

Culminating  Points  of  the  Candaoian  .Mountahu 7,000 

Ridge  of  the  Albanian  CKain  in  general, 7.673 

Volutxo  Mountains  in  general, 7j000 

Mount  Pierus,  E.  of  the  Indge  Karasou  (River  Haliacmon),  N.  Lat.  40°  ly, 

E.  Long.  22°  14'. •6,161 

Mount  Lacha  (Olympus),  80  miles  N.  of  lenltchere  or  Larlssa,  N.  Lat.  40=^  5', 

E.  Long.  22^  21' •9,754 

Mount  Kusooo  (Ossa),  18  mQes  NE.  of  Larissa,  N.  Lat.  39°  48'.  E.  Long.  22°  42',       •6,407 
Mount  Zagora  (Pelion),  on  the  NE.  of  the  Gulf  of  Volo,  about  i5  miles  SE.  of  La- 
rissa, N.  Lat.  39°  27',  E.  Long.  23°  3'.    .      • •5,310 

Mount  Itamo,  N.  Lat.  39°  10',  E.  Long.  21°  48',     >  ,_  ,h„  ^fc,,„  ^f  pi„^„.  i  5,739 

Mount  FeiucAi,  N.  Lat.  38°  62',  E.  Long.  21°  49',  /  ***  "*«  *»**"  ®'  Plndus.     .      .  {  f^^ 

JanitxoUf  N.  Lat.  39°  1',  E.  Long.  22°  y,     .    .    i r3.ai 

MegtUe  nsoma^JS.  Lat.  ^  1 .  £.  Long.  .22°  13', 

.;    •     !►  In 


AndinUxa,  N.  Lat.  39°,  E.  Long.  22°  25^     .    .     i  |„  »k-  ^An.^  «r  rv«k..^. 
Jeracovomu,  N.  Lat.  39°  1',  E.  Long.  22<^  43',      .  M°  *!»  rid««  of  Othrys, 
Khlomo,  N.  Lat.  39°  5',  E.  Long.  2?*  56',     . 
Tragovouni,  N.  Lat.  38°  59',  E.  Long.  23° 


GouUena^  N.  Lat.  38°  51 ',  E.  Long.  22°  4',     .    .    \  ,„  ♦k-  ^^^  ^t  n?#« 
Katavothron,  N.  Lat.  38°  49'.  E.  iSong.  22°  17',       }  ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^ 
Bugikaki,  N.  Lat.  39°  16',  E.  Long.  21°  40',    ....    -i 
ZurmmtxaUo,  N.  Lat.  »°  13',  E.  Long.  21°  25' 


Gabrovo,  N.  Lat.  39°  8',  E.  Long,  21°  20',   .  . 

Cheiona,  N.  Lat.  39°  7'.  E.  Long.  21°  17' 

^lono,  N.  Lat.  39°  7',  E.  Long.  21°  35', 

Carries,  N.  Lat.  38°  68',  E.  Long.  2F  25', 

Sucharitxa,  N,  Lat.  39°  1',  E,  Long.  21°  21,   .    .    .    . 
Langadia,  summit  of  Macrinoros  Moimts,  N.  Lat.  39°  2'. 
E.Long.  21°  12^, 


>  in  the  ridge  of  Agraik,  * 


3.045 
4491 
5,669 
2,950 
LS.106 

17,071 

r7J« 

3^615 
6,479 
6,312 
5^538 
5,764 
5,908 

.1,488 


•  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  heights  in  this  system,  as  stated  in  the  TaUe,  are  dther  apimndmate  or 
conjectural.  Among  the  exceptions  are  a  few  in  the  list  of  the  Hellenic  Mountains,  wliidi  were  de* 
termined  trigonomemcally  during  the  late  survey  of  the  shores  of  Greece  by  Captain  Copdaod.  E.Nm 
and  which  are  Indieated  in  the  Table  by  prefixed  asterisks. 
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tocoatDABT  CvAiva,— (eoBtlmMd)—  PtH, 

~t.  of  tiMgidfof  Arte, l/nis 

,  «o  the  E.  of  Ycmltsa, ],42i 


Jlf««n<  JUaeMif«(PiuiMMiu),  aftndleaENE.  of  Nepoktoor  LeiMUBto,  .    5.7&5 

Mmmt  Zflfw*  (Hfllieon),  M.  of  tbo  Baj  of  Lira-Dottro,  and  10  miles  8W.  of  lidce 

MtmStGUtmrn,  10  wOm  E*.  ofthe  Bay  of  Uni-Dottro,'    .'.*.*.'.*.    4  156 

Mmmd  PemUKem,  15  mJQeB  NE.  of  Athena, 8,500 

JfMMf  7V«l»m«me(H7iiMttiu),  a  little  to  the  BE.  of  Athens, 2,877 

MwmU  OfOgne  (In  andent  ArakUa),  Morea, 7,743 

MwmU  PtfUaddetifkm  or  St.  EUas  (Taygetus),)  .  „... .  -«,^ 

a  ridge  ranging  from  40  to  55  miles  doe  N.  of  ^according  to^  A^iSJt    '  „»u*  ^^J*  I'TT? 

Cape^Matimui; )  \  Another  authority,!  6,115 

Cohninating  r<rfjat  ofthe  KMrnera  ridge  (Acroceraunlan  Mountains),  the  northern 

termtnationof  wfalebis  Cape  Limpietta,  onthe  W.  of  the  Gulf  of  Avlona,  .       .  5,115 

CSiafai  W.  of  loannina  ( Oboinottft  Mauntains\  in  general 7,673 

M0tmt  Tiiitij'iu;  tt  toiliei  doe  W.  of  loannina, 6,400 

Jntuicr  Summit*,— 

Corfb, 1,900 

flanta-Manra, *        .       .       .       .  1,300 

Thiaka  or  Ithaea. 1,300 

Biadc  McwUain,  Kqihalonia, 5,356 

Zaote, 1,300 

Eastern  Chains, — 

Culminating  Points  of  the  PvumMat'Dag  (Fang«ns),  to  the  W.  of  the  Mesto  or 

Karasou  Kiver, 5,800 

Mmmi  Memkion  (Ceroine),  60  mQes  N.  of  Saloniki, 6,395 

Khortiatza,  12  mfles  8E.  of  Haloniki, •8,894 

JTAofemon,  19  miles  8E.  of  Saloniki. •3,420 

Mountain  above  Caiisokiiori,  8E.  or  Lake  lenldja. 3,837 

Mountain  ahoTePanomi,  on  the  E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki, 4,476 

MoiaU  jitkoi,  the  Agimt'orot  (Holy  Hill)  of  the  modem  Greeks,  and  Monte  Santo 

ofthe  Franka.  N.Xat.  40°  lO'  K.Long.  24*^20' HMQ 

Xanthe,  in  GalUpoli,  N.  Lat.  41^  9^,  E.  Long.  24^  47', •3,815 

FUao  -  Tepeh  (Pfrnari),  ME.  of  Orphano,  N.  Lat.  40^  5S',  E.  Long.  24°  G',  .  •6,143 

Jntulmr  Summitsg — 

Mount  Ipmrio,  N.  Lat.  40°  42^.  E.  Long.  24°  43',    .  \  t\.^^  j  •3,428 

IfMMl  &r£&w.  N.  Lat.  40°  43^,  E.  Long.  24°  40^,      /*"■«> 1*3,374 

Mount  Feugari,  Samothraki,  N.  Lat.  40°  27',  E.  Long.  25°  37', •5,248 

Mount  DelphL  Skopelo, 2,295 

Mount  Litkada,  In  the  N  W.  of  Megropont, 2,222 

Jfotml  Dd^U,  Negropont,  16  miles  W.  of  Cape  Kili, 4,156 

Mount  CocjfUy  Syra, 2,i^ 

lf9VR<Jttprt^r,  Naxia, 3,300 

Mount  St, EUat.'fwto^ 2.S25 

Mount  St.  EUaa,  Milo, 2,557 

Jfowfil  Phfortti  (Ida).  Candla,  20  miles  N.  of  Cape  Matala. 7,801 

HERCTN10-CARPATHI  AN  8TSTEM.  —  This  system  includes  all  the  mountains  and  eminences 
eomprdkended  between  the  Rhine,  Dnieper,  and  Danube,  the  plains  of  northern  Germany  and  those 
of  western  Poland.  Among  the  numerous  chains  thus  prexented  to  us,  we  propose  to  consider  the 
Carpathians  and  the  Sudetlc  and  Hercynian  Mountains  as  one  continuous  chain,  although  these  three 
groups  are  at  diiferent  points  separated  hj  wide  intervals.  Looking  on  this  range  as  the  principal 
diain  of  the  system,  we  shall  name  it  the  Hercynio -  Carpathian^  and  restrict  uie  denomination  of 
Hereunian  Mountains  to  the  eminences  which,  stretching  across  an  elevated  country,  frequently  fur- 
rowed by  deep  valleys,  connect,  by  means  of  the  ridge  of  Kauhe-Alb,  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  im- 
nroperiy  named,  the  Swabian  Alps),  the  extremity  of  the  Erze-Gebirge  with  the  mountains  of  the 
Bwartx-Wald  (Black  Forest),  or  the'5jf/M  Hercynia  of  the  ancient  geograpliers.  Besides  l)eing 
already  consecrated  by  usage,  although  in  a  less  extended  acceptation,  these  two  combined  deno- 
miuaions  possess  the  additional  advantage  of  recalling  to  the  memory  the  names  by  which  the  two 
extreme  portions  of  the  protracted  series  ef  heights,  which  we  regard  as  the  principal  chain,  are 
designated.  If  a  reason  must  be  assigned  to  JustttV  the  preference  given  to  this  series  over  all  the 
other  dtains  in  the  * ystem,  the  sunerior  elevation  of  its  summits  may  readily  be  adduced. 

The  Carpathians  or  Krajpack  Mountains,  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  Autermon  or  Daeum  Ahu  of  the  ancients,  may  be  said  to  commence  a  little  to  the  eastward  of 
Krooatadt,  in  the  south-east  of  Transylvania,  and  stretching  in  a  north  and  north- went  direction,  they 
separate  Moldavia  and  Gallicia  ftt>m  Transylvania  and  Hungary,  and  terminate  near  the  source  of  tlie 
Oder,  in  the  north-west  of  the  latter  country.  The  Carpathians,  especially  the  western  series,  do  not 
form  a  regular  chain,  but  rather  a  high  table-land  or  plateau,  sprinkled  with  isolated  groups  and 
sman  chains.  The  most  elevated  of  tliese  groups  iji  the  Western  Carpathians  is  that  of  7^<r«i,  which 
extends  from  east  to  west  between  the  Fopradand  Duniyjec  rivers  on  the  east  and  north,  and  the  Waag 
and  Arra  on  the  south  and  west. 

The  Getenker-  Gebirgi'  (Lower  Mountidns),  between  Silesia  and  Moravia,  a  very  elevated  plateau,  sur- 
mounted bv  several  eminences,  unites  the  Western  Carpathians  with  the  prolonged  range,  namnl  the 
Sudetic  If  ountains,  which  commences  to  the  north-east  ofthe  sources  of  theElbe,  on  the  confines 
of  Bohemiia»  Moravia,  and  SUesia,  and  separates  Bohemia  from  Silesia,  Lusatia,  and  Saxony,  under  the 
nunes  of  Mountaimqf  Glntx^  in  the  county  of  that  name ;  Rieten-  Qebirge  (Giants'  Mountains),  from 
Trantcnau  s^  Friedland  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  llirschberg :  /«rr-  Gebirge.  or  Iser-  Kamm  ( Crest  of 
the  Iser),  firom  the  north-west  of  llirschberg  to  Marklissa  in  Lusatia ;  Wohtttche  -  Kamtn^  on  the  south- 
west of  the  Iser-Kamm.  and  Erzgebirge  (Metallic  Mountains),  from  the  west  of  the  Elbe  to  the 
aotireea  of  the  Muld*  and  Elster.  in  the  south-west  of  Saxony.  The  Pichtel-  Gebirge,  in  the  Bavarian 
eirde  ofthe  Upper  Mein ;  and  the  plateau  and  elevated  hills  of  the  Seiger-  IVaM,  In  the  circles  of  the 
Lower  Bfein  ana  Resat,  connect  the  western  extremity  of  the  Erzgebirgo  with  the  chain  of  the  Httuhe- 
Alp$  in  Wirtonberg,  which  commencing  at  Konigsbron,  near  the  source  of  the  Brcntz,  winds  along 
the  haain  of  the  Upper  Danube,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ebingen  unites  with  the  heights  of  the 


1  FeHx  Jim»i^om.    8e«  **  Orographie  do  VEuropo"  in  the  third  volume  ofthe  "  Rtcudl  dts  loyngeg 
ft  irt  Mimoire$"  pnbUafaed  by  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris. 
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Swartx-  WaU  (BUok  Forett),  the  latter  of  whidi,  pertly  in  Wlrteaibeff,  end  pertly  In  the  Gnnd< 
Duohy  of  Beden,  run  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  as  fkr  aa  BUe  in  Swltaeriand. 

Among  the  numerous  mountain  chains  which  are  detaidied  from  the  princtoal  chain,  we  shall 
oonflne  our  notice  to  the  moat  important,  commencing  with  thoae  in  the  eaat  and  proceeding  west- 
ward. 

To  the  south-east  of  Kronstadt  in  Transylrania.  a  ridge  called  the  Piatrm  -  TapUno  Mmmtaims, 
formerly  the  Battwmian  or  Daeian  Alpty  is  detached  from  the  eastern  extrsmitj  of  the  Carpafhtans, 
and  extends  in  a  direction  first  to  the  west,  then  south  aa  Cw  aa  Orsora  on  the  Dannbe,  separating 
Transyirania  from  Walachia.  It  is  very  elerated,  but  the  hdght  of  its  munmita  la  not  exactly  known. 
Beyond  the  Danube  it  is  continued  in  a  range  of  no  great  elevation,  detached  from  the  Balkan,  and 
forming  the  connecting  link  between  the  Herqynio-Carpathian  System  and  that  of  the  Slavo-Udlenie 
AIm. 

The  numerous  and  elevated  mountains  of  Transyirania.  the  Bannat,  the  Bnkowfaie,  Upper  Hungary 
and  Gallicia,  aa  wdl  as  the  inconsiderable  heights  which  diTersUy  the  plains  of  the  lattor  coontnr,  and 
those  of  the  Russian  goTemments  of  Podolla.  Volhynia,  &c.  are  all  dependendca  of  the  Carpathians. 

From  a  point  about  ao  miles  due  south  of  Mount  Krivan  in  tlie  Tatra  groap,  a  detached  range  the 
northern  portion  of  which  is  separated  from  the  principal  chain  by  the  south  caslern  portion  of  the 


Upper  Waag,  stretches  flnt  west,  then  bending  south  towards  the  Danube,  is  separated  oy  the  course 
of  that  river  from  the  Hakonier-Wald  in  the  Alpine  system ;  its  northern  sonunita  are  named  the 
XHnigtberg  Mountains.  To  the  west  of  the  northern  sources  of  the  Waag,  two  gnMua,  separated 
fh>m  each  other  by  the  defile  of  Jablunka,  form  the  natural  boundary  between  Hmwary,  Eastern  Gal- 
licia, and  Moravia ;  one  of  these,  odled  the  Basxkidt  is  situate  between  the  Arva,  Waac,  Kisaaea,  and 
the  sources  of  the  Vistula ;  the  other  extends  south-west  from  the  Kissuesa  to  Preamirf,  under  the 
general  name  of  ieomi/r,  its  southern  portion  being  also  called  KUine  Karnathen  Motmtmn. 

To  the  south  of  the  mountains  of  Glatz,  (the  southern  portion  of  which  are  denominated  fafai- 
Gebuve  or  Old  Mountaint)^  a  short  chain  called  Zydardcy  Horv,  or  Mohritcke' CrtVrge  (Moravian 
Motmtains),  runs  south-south-west,  sepanOing  Moravia  frt>m  Bonemia.  Westward  ot  that  chain,  the 
MUtet'  Gebirge  (Central  Mountains),  a  basaltic  range  in  the  interior  of  Bohemia  or  baain  of  the  Upper 
Elbe,  follows  the  course  of  the  Eyca. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  heights  of  the  Swartx-Wald,  at  the  western  cortremity  of  the 
Hercynio- Carpathian  chain,  approach  the  sub- Alpine  chain  of  the  Jura  near  Bftle,  and  we  may  ftr- 
ther  observe  that  the  other  numerous  groups  and  ranges  of  the  Hereynian  Mountwu,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  of  a  secondary  chancter,  or  detached  from  the  principal  chain,  are  in  like  manner  not 
only  connecting  Ikiks  between  the  Hercynio- Carpathian  and  Alpine  aystems,  but  also  bv  their  exten- 
sion to  the  north-west,  unite  these  two  great  systems  of  central  and  southern  Europe  with  the  Gallo- 
Francian  system  on  the  west.  The  meet  consideraUe  of  these  rangea  is  the  chain  of  the  Boehmer' 
Wald  (Bohemian  Forest),  which  commencing  to  the  south-east  of  the  Franoonian  FiekUl' Grbirgt 
(Pine  Mountains),  in  the  north-east  of  Bavana,  at  the  weeton  termination  of  the  Erae-Oebirge,  se- 
parates Bavaria  from  Bohemia,  and  stretches  eastward  into  the  Arch-Dudby  of  Auatria.  At  w  ter- 
mination to  the  north  of  Linx,  it  is  separated  only  by  the  bed  of  the  Danube  fi'om  the  range  detached 
firom  the  Noric  Alps,  which  stretches  to  the  north-east  of  Salxbnrg.  To  the  west  and  north  of  the 
Fichtel-Gebirge  are  a  series  of  groups,  forming  broken  ranges,  extending  generally  towards  the 
Rhine.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  Franken'  Wald  (Franconian  Forest),  in  the  Bavarian 
drole  of  the  Upper  Mein ;  the  Thurmger-  fVald  (Forest  of  Thurinsia),  in  the  Saxe-dnchiee,  part  of 
the  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  principality  of  SchwarUburg-Rudolstadt,  ftc.  ftc. :  theficJb^jllM-  Ge- 
hirge  (Oak  Hills  range)  with  its  wMtem  branches,  in  the  Prussian  govcmmoit  of  Erfrirt,  and  in  the 
electorate  of  Hesse  :  tne  Meimer,  in  the  electorate  of  Hesae ;  the  tfonr,  in  the  south  of  the  kingdom  of 
•      "  --      -     _        .  ....  thuBMoen-Gt- 

Mountains),  in 
kvarian  circle  Of  the 

Lower  Mcin;  the  Otitn  -  Watd,  a  volcanic  group  in  the  south-east  of  Hesse- Darmstadt;  the  Tamsten' 
Gfbirge  or  Die'Hbhe  (the  ancient  Taunus),  nx  the  south  of  the.duchv  of  Nassau ;  and  the  Wester^ 
Waldy  in  the  Prussian  governments  of  Coblcntz  and  Arensberg.  With  reference  to  the  two  last- 
named  groups,  it  may  he  rcmariEed,  that  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Rhine,  at  a  point  near  Bingen, 
aeparatos  the  Taussen  fh>m  the  Uuudsruck,  a  group  in  the  Gallo-Francian  system,  and  again  in  the 
neighlMurhood  of  Andernach,  separates  the  Westerwald  from  the  Kifel-(vebirge,  which  also  belongs 
to  tiie  same  system,  (see  preceding  page  145).  Lastly  comes  the  Egge^  in  the  Prussian  govemmoit 
of  Minden  and  Hanoverian  principality  of  Osnabruck  ;  in  the  former  of  which,  and  connected  with 
these  hills,  is  situate  the  narrow  passage  caUcd  the  Porta  WestphaHea,  opened  up  by  the  river  Weser 
In  forming  its  bed ;  and  farther  north,  several  heights,  which  may  be  named  the  lianuk  Group,  and 
regarded  as  northern  outliers  of  this  system,  arc  found  in  continental  Denmaik  and  the  neighbouring 
islands. 

CULMINATING  POINTS  AND  OTHER  HEIGHTS  IN  THE  HERCYNIO- 

CARPATHIAN  SYSTEM. 

Hkrcyxig-Carpathiav  Craiiv,— 

Carpathians  (properly  so  called).  Kr  a  packs,  or  Western  Carpathiant,—  Feet. 

Budot'  Hegy  ( Budulawf),  40  mUes  NNE.  of  Kronstadt,  Transylvania,       .  7,340 

Sninxky  Kamau,  47  miles  ENE.  of  Kaschau  in  Hungary,   N.  Lat.  4SP  52', 

W.  Long.  22°  16', 3,525 

P«?a*il/"Lommtr,  N.  Lat.4902',  E.  Long.  20°16',-i r8,4a 

Kriwan,  N.  Lat.  49°  8',  E.  Long.  20°  12%     .    .    .  *"»» 

Grunetee- Spitxe 

Eisthaler- Spitxe, 

Ciabi,  N.  Lat.  49°  6',  E.  Long.  20^  6',    .    .    .    . 
f'uxoka, 

Range  of  the  Gesenker-Gebirge,— 

Source  of  the  Oder, 1,066 

LuMi -/ford,  near  Tcschen, .  4^546 

Kamrn  -  Koppd, 4465 

Mittetberg, 3,908 

Schneeberg,  on  the  confines  of  Silesia,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  N.  Lat.  50^  S', 

E.  Long.  16°  45', 4,784 

Sudetic  Mountains  or  Sudetes,— 

Source  of  the  FJbe, 4,425 

Schnetkoppe,  or  Bietenkoppe  (in  the  Bieten-Gebirge),  the  highest  point  of  Ger- 
many north  of  the  Danube,  N.  Lat.  50°  44',  E.  Long.  15^  45',         ....    5^74 

Borenberg,    .    .    .    .  ) f  &.oaO 

Great  Bad,     .    .    .     \  ]nXhi  Bieten-Gehirge^ {  5.020 

Great  Sturmhaube,   .  ) (  4,885 
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JABPATBiAii  Cbaiii,  — 8tt«ati€  Monntaioa  or  Sndetet  (continaed),—  Fti 

f^sS^'   •  •  •  1 f^^ 

SSlSl^^l^/W^  *•"•»-«**•>«'' US 

Grmttmrmmier,      .    .J {^aA 

Imr-Kmmmt  to ttie  Iter^Oehirg^,  culminating  point, 4.1 


Umcraio-CABPATBiAii  Cbaiii,— Sudatie  Monntaioa  or  Sndetet  (continued),  —  Feti, 

~       "  "  fAJBM 

4,58S 

■MM,  to  tiae /«er- Gedir^e,  culminating  point. 4,1A6 

WmHtr- Differ -Spiitr,  cnlmineting  point  of  the  fVohtiieh'e'Kamm,  S,56S 

Tbe  riTw  Etbet  et  Dreeden, S80 

Behmeeberr  (new  FeiMben);  N.  Let.  50°  47'.  E.  Long.  I4<'  G',  ^    .  ,    r  2,089 

JSMTiUiAeCN.  Lat.  60^34',  B.  Long.  18°  83^, /  in  tK- f,—  #^-    \  2^7 

SmmenwirM  {KeilUrgf),  culminating  point  of  the  Jew-   >  ™A*St,7  < 

dtiwutMat  Mmmtamt,  N.  Lat.  50°  2^7t.  Long.  13°  58^,         V     ^"^ff  ^»  /  4»1M 

Jeiaeclnwiifaiii,  near  the  ■ooree  of  the  Blulda, J    ,  .    ^3,060 

Herevnlan  Monntalna,—  (portion  to  the  Principal  Chaln),^ 
FichUl'Qebirge^ 

Sdkmeeberg  (aooroee  of  the  Bfayne  and  the  Eger),  N.  Lat.  S0°  df,  E.  Long.  1 1°  51',     3,461 
Oxkmkonf  (between  the  ioarcee  of  the  itayne  and  the  Naab),  N.  Lat.  50°  ]', 
B.  IxNDg.  11°49'» 3.400 


Mamh0  jilm,  er  Mountaint  qf  Swahia, — 
Greet  of  the  eastern  portion  of  tbe  ridge  to  gen 
Town  of  Siguwingm,  on  the  Danube,  N.  Lat.  48°  5',  E.  Long.  9°  13^,  1,913 


'the  eastern  portion  of  tbe  ridge  to  general, S.700 


3.370 

-™.-rw«ir, 3,330 

5dbi^/>«nr.  M.  Lat.  48^  ir,  B.  Long.  8°  49^. 3.384 

PiSUemherf, 3.307 

Souree  of  the  Neekar, 2,390 

Sckwarw-Wald^  or  Blaek-Poreti  Group,-— 

RotMUU,  summft  of  the  KuMm,  to  the  8W.  of  Wurtemberg,  N.  Lat.  48°  30', 

E.  Long.  8°  ly. 3,120 

Source  ofthe  Domid^.E. of Donauschingen. 2,178 

KandeOerg,  NE.  of  Preyburg.  N.  Lat.  48°  4^,  E.  Long.  7°  59',  4,180 

VMh^^    I  Summit,  N.  Lat.  47°  52',  E.  Long.  7°  SC, f  4,875 

'*****^'  \  Lentaldrcber  Htttte.        .       .       .  \4.288 

JMdkenAcry,  N.  Lat.  47°  49',  E.  Long.  7°  50', 4,642 

mammherm,  N.  Lat.  47°  37',  B.  Long.  7°  41', 3322 

JKo*Hb|ir,B.ofZel],        .       .       / 3^68 

KMgmrten, 4,039 

8aooin>ABT  Cbauts  avd  RAvase. 

Piatra  Taplino  Honntaina,  or  Eastern  Carpathians.— 

Bukketi  or  Buiketi,  between  the  passes  of  Tomos  and  Tonbnrg,  13  miles  8SW.  of 

KroBStadt, 8,700 

SMuntlt  E.  of  Bother>Thanner  Pass,  and  20  mUes  8E.  of  Hermanstadt,  7,574 
JhMlhe.PoyaiM,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Bannat  and  TransjlTsnia,  N.  Lat.  45°  40^, 

E.  Long.  29°  30', 9,912 

Mountains  of  Hungary, — 

ifafre,SOmllesV.  ofErlan, 3,312 

MetfeetifoMilaMU,  20  miles  NW.  of  Brian, 2.178 

n«MJhs,  30  miles  BNE.  of  Schemnits, 2,962 

AMer]^,  16  NW.  of  Scbemnlts, ^,200 

Hereynlan  Mountainsr-<8econdar7  Ranges  and  Groups j. 
Mountaint  qf  Morovia  and  Bohemia,  E,  qft/te  Bdhmertoald,— 

*;SjS;^.}intheAfo*riicA.OeWrye,        , {'^,\l 

S3£*^»}totheJ«ttr/.C.«rire. {l;?g 

B^hemtem,                                          4.284 

iZAam  (Bohemian) 3.484 

ntekentiem, 4.450 

Sternberg, 3.611 

Bohmerwald  Chain,'— 

Lakes  of  Tetchimtm, 4,104 

Drev  Seuelberg,  N.  Lat.  48°  45',  E.  Long.  13°  57' 4.049 

BmMn,  or  Kubaniberg 4,496 

Auuergefeli,  N.  Lat.  49°  ]',  E.  Long.  13°  33', 4,873 

BaeheUerg,  M.  Lat.  48°  58'.  E.  Long.  13'  24'.           .......  4,561 

Hawdeibe^g, 4,616 

jtrber,  or  Ztidweiek,  N.  Lat.  49°  7',  E.  Long.  12°  AC/ 4,613 

Village  of  Frauenberg,  M.  Lat.  49°  41',  £.  Long.  12^  44' 2,608 

Thuringer-  Watd^— 

iNe«d«fT,  source  of  the  Werra,  21  miles  SW.  of  Rudbbtadt, 3.748 

Schneekouf,  or  Beerberg,  N.  Lat.  50°  42',  E.  Long.  10°  43', 3,075 

/jwetew,  N.  Lat.  50P  Sr,  E.  Long.  10°  28',          ........  2Jil7 

Meisner,  Culminattog  Potot,  M.  Lat.  51°  13',  E.  Long.  9°  50',  .                        .  2,325 

Harm,  or  Hart*  Mountaint. — 

ZtPW'xJfrifrr,  N.  Lat.  51°  35'.  E.  Long.  10°  56', 1.387 

Heinrithshdhe,  N.  Lat.  51°  48',  E.  Long.  10^  37',      .                                '        •        .  3,409 
Tbe  Broken,  or  Bheksberg,  to  the  SW.  of  Magdeburg,  N.  Lat.  51°  48',  E.  Long. 

10°  36'                                  .                    ....                .....  3  658 

Giw<  i:»m>i6«T/N.  Lat.  61°  47'.' E.Long.' 10°  35',    '.•.*.'.'.'.*  3!307 

Bmehberg,  N.  Lat.  61°  47',  E.  Long.  K*^  29',         ........  3.235 

City  of  G&ttingen,  N.  Lat.  51°  32',lS.  Long.  9°  57', 510 

Bh8n-Gebirge,or  Hdhe-Bhone,— 

Ewi^sberg,nemrTMim, 2,382 

Ei&nbogen,           .        .        • 2.620 

Kreux&rg,  or  Heilige- Kreuxberg,  N..Lat.  50°  20'.  E.  Long.  10^  1'.          ...  3.027 

Drejfttetx,  near  Hamelburg, 2,160 

Obervfttid,         .•.••.•........  2,43(1 

TsH/Hein,  source  Of  the  Midda, 2.283 
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8K(-o!«DARr  CitAifra  akd  Raxoks,— Hereynitn  Mountains  (eontlmied),—  PtH. 
Spettkardt, — 

OrAer-iSmw,  new  Orb, 1130 

Hiihe-Warl 1;MB 

Hockenhdke, IJBM 

JohavmMergt  near  Aschaffimburg, 1,61^ 

Odenwald. — 

KoiMmbucMe, 1000 

Meliboeut,  8.  of  Darmstadt, 1.78S 

WalMknopf, IjUfJ 

TauHut^    Tautt«n»Gthirge.  or  Die H6he,— 

PidM^.  N.  of  WUbaden,  N.  Lat.  M><' 7'.  E.  Long.  80  U\ 1.S97 

Rains  at  Kifnigtten,  N.  Lat.  50^  11',  E.  Long.  8^  37', 1442 

jfUkonig,  N.  Lat.  fiO^  la'.  E.  Long.  9P7»\ IMO 

67«w^tfld6ent'.MW.  of  Frankfort,  N.  Lat.  50°  U'.  E.Long.  8°  26^,  .  1775 

5y<!nM&er^,  near  Wetslar,  N.  Lat.  90^  SS',  E.  Long.  8°  SS',  ....  1,227 

H'etierwaldy  and  neighbouring  Groups  to  the  north,— 

CoMMfWn,  near  Kirberg L701 

{kUgenbergt  or  Sttlxhttrgerkovfj 1776 

Ldwetibrrg,  summit  in  the  Stebenberg,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  Boon, 

N.  Lat.  60=5  40',  E.  Long.  7°  15', 1024 

OdtuthaUt,  also  in  the  Siebenberg, 1.650 

AV(2A«^.  summitinthe  £Mtf-c;<^tVv#.  17mfles8.  of  Iseriohn,      ....  %»S0 

Town  of  Solingcn,  N.  Lat.  61°  lO',  E.  Long.  7°  6' 680 

Source  of  the  $11^, 1,880 

BeUverwald,  summit  in  the  Sauerland/,-  GeHrge,  E.  of  the  Ebbe-Gebirga,  and  N.  of 

the  E.  branch  of  the  riTer  Louie,  .    ' 1,758 

Kdhle  (Col)  of  jiiUnberg,  near  Winterberg, 1707 

iro2fer6er^,  near  Medebach 1,401 

Danish  Group, — 

Kalkberg,  near  Segreberg  in  Holstein, 282 

Kniasberg,  in  Sclileswig, 423 

HnmnWoi^rg,  in  Jutland, 928 

i)««<nf.M^4r,  in  Zealand, 620 

Island  of  Heligoland, 2J0 

SLAVONIC  SYSTEM.  —  Notwithstanding  the  pompous  titles.  Mountaint  ^  Waidm,  Schema 
komMe  Mountain*,  &o.  with  which  geographers  and  map-makers  have  graced  the  slight  nndolations 
which  occiurs  in  the  vast  plateau  of  Ruwa,  it  mav  without  hesitation  be  alBrmed.  that  this  large  por* 
tion  of  the  European  continoit  presents  no  senes  of  ridges  that  can  nroperir  be  called  mourtaiB 
chains.  The  whole  of  that  region  is  oidy  an  eleTated  plain  surmounted  by  hills  of  greater  or  lesser 
altitude,  but  none  of  which  reach  a  height  of  more  than  1,150  firat  abore  the  MTd  of  the  Baltic.  Basse! 
and  other  German  geographers  have  named  the  central  portion  of  these  eminenoes  the  AL-umi  Mo 


taint;  Bruguidre  denominates  them  tlie  SarmaHan  System,  while  Malte-Bnm  simply  applies  the 
name  of  Plateau  qf  IValdai  to  the  whole  of  the  region  in  which  they  are  found.  The  bi|^ieat  of  these 
eminences,  or  those  which  have  bem  called  WaUm  Mountaintt  are  situate  between  the  goTwnments 
of  Twer  and  Novgorod,  their  culminating  point  being  between  Ostaschkow  and  Waldai.  The  other 
Waldaian  hills  are  distributed  over  the  governments  of  Moscow.  Smolensk,  Toola,  Orel,  and  Koursk. 
The  eminences  dignified  with  the  denomination  of  S<AemockonMe  Mountamt,  and  whi^  stretdi 
alobg  the  southern  border  of  the  government  of  Arkhangel,  are  attached  on  one  side  to  the  Scandina- 
vian System,  and  on  the  other  to  tliat  of  the  Ourals ;  while  the  prolongation  of  the  heights  of  Waldai 
connects  with  the  Slavonian  System,  the  hills  in  the  governments  of  Witebsk  and  Counand ;  and  the 
continuation  of  the  rising  grounds  in  the  government  of  Koursk  appears  in  like  manner  to  connect  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  Slavonic  System  with  the  fiothest  eastern  branches  of  the  Hercynio- 
Carpathian  System,  tj  the  steep  grranitic  rocks  near  the  course  of  the  Dnieper  in  the  government  of 
lekaterinoslav.  The  Slavonic  System,  although  the  least  elevated  of  all  those  which  bdong  to  Europe, 
Is  nevertheless  the  most  extensive.  From  its  flanks  descends  the  Volga,  the  largest  river  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  and  it  also  elves  birth  to  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don.  The  mountains  In  the  Criwtea  are 
allied  to  those  included  in  the  Caucasian  System. 

The  most  remarkable  heights  in  the  Slavonic  System  are,  <—  Feet, 

Town  of  Sopgorod,  N.  Lat.  68<=*  31',  E.  Long.  31^  16' 453 

Table-land  or  Plateau  between  Ostaschkow  and  Waldai  or  Valdai,       .  1,119 

Town  of  OitocA/rotr 856 

CityofAfMTOtp.N.  Lat.  55^46',  E.  Long.  37°  33', 928 

SCANDINAVIAN  SYSTEM. —This  system  embraces  all  the  mountains  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Lapland,  together  with  the  heights  wfcdcb  diversifV  the  surdsce  of  Finland  and  the  governments  of 
Olonets  and  Arkhangel.  The  river  Onega  and  the  White  Sea  may  be  considered  its  easttfn  boundbury, 
and  its  other  limiU  are  traced  by  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  Baltic,  Katteeat,  and  North  Sea.  The  principal 
chain  commences  at  Cape  Lindesns&s,  the  southern  extremity  of  Norway ;  it  expands  over  Norway, 
the  main  ridee  in  the  northern  portion  of  its  course  marking  the  line  of  distinction  between  that  coun- 
try and  Sweden ;  it  then  traverses  Finmark,  and  terminates  at  Cape  Nord-Kyn,  the  most  northem 
point  of  continental  Europe.  The  ancient  geographers  denominated  this  chain  Ifoiw  Ssce  ,*  but  as  It 
bears  no  modem  general  name,  wepropose  to  caul  it  the  Scandinavian  Chain.  In  itslcHMroovrse 
towards  the  north  it  takes  the  following  names,  — Thuli an  Mountains  or  Langfleld  In  Norway, 
as  far  as  the  63d  parallel :  Dovre-Fial*  or  Dof re-Field  or  Dofr.ines  in  the  same  oountrr,  from 
the  62d  to  the  63d  parallel ;  and  Koelen  or  Kioel  between  Norway  and  Sweden  andinFlnman,from 
the  63d  parallel  to  the  Nord-Kyn.  Of  the  mountains  thus  coUectivdy  denominated.  It  la  only  the 
central  portion  or  Dofrines  in  which  the  features  of  a  true  chain  can  be  recognised ;  the  TkuMmm 
Mountmns  and  the  Kioel  are,  properly  speaking,  only  table  lands  surmounted  by  isolated  ranges  and 
groups. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Dofrines,  and  immediatdy  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  SyltflaDen,  some 
ranges  are  detached  from  the  principal  chain ;  they  enter  Sweden,  and  stretch  into  Jamtland,  Her* 
Jeadalen  and  Kopparberg,  where  they  terminate  in  hills  of  no  great  elevation. 

Some  small  eimnences,  which  are  detached  firom  the  plateau  of  Lapland,  join  the  rocky  hilla  of  Fin- 
land, and  those  in  the  government  of  Olonets,  forming  ranges  which  are  lost  In  winding  among  the 

•  Fjirl  (Fial)  or  Fj'eU,  in  Swedish,  signifies  a  ridge  or  chain  of  mountains.  Field  is  the  Danish  name 
for  a  mountain  or  hill. 
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lakw of tlMM oomitrkt.    InsoiiMmapt,th«8enngMappe«rnnd€rUMiuune6orifan<fr«/i<s 
M  in  Finland,  and  MmmUmm  qf  Olontt*  in  the  government  of  that  name— denominations 
to  which,  from  their  alight  deration,  they  are  not  entitled.    Other  heights,  still  less  considerable,  set 
oat  from  the  same  platesn.  and  extend  over  the  western  portion  of  the  goremment  of  Ariihangel. 

The  groaps  oitUb  Lofoden  and  Tromsen  Islands,  so  ttmous  for  their  fisheries,  and  which  form  the 
Morwefflan  Arehipelago,  maj  he  considered  a  dependent  chain  of  this  system,  and  named  the  Mari- 
time Chain. 

TABLE  OF  THB  CULMINATING  POINTS  AND  OTHER  HEIGHTS  IN  THE 

SCANDINAVIAN  SYSTEM. 

PaisciPAi.  Chaui, —  /Vr/. 
Thalian  Mountains,— 

.ffrolr-^Md;  on  the  E.  of  Lake  KTide,  Christlansand, 4,188 

Moimtains  on  the  W.  of  KonnHtcrg^  prorinoe  of  Aggershuos,       ....  2  c^o 

HoHgfe->«,N.  Lat.J»0  4(/,  E.Long.  T^'ja'. 4!668 

GotMto,  the  southernmost  of  the  Norwegian  glaciers,  N.  Lat.  59^  45',  £.  Long.  8^  38',  6.477 

LaIw  TVful,  a  little  to  the  £.  of  the  Gousto  ghtder, 630 

Blee-Md^  on  the  E.  of  Lake  Tind, 4,500 

MeUersktn  (summit  always  above  the  lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow),  near  Rosen- 

dal,  on  the  Hardanger- Fiord.  N.  Lat.  €0P, 4,859 

Giil«.>M,N.  Lat.6^0'  E.  Long.7°27'. 4.774 

Timd-JiekL  N.  Lat.  60°  b\  E.  Long.  8°  2^.        .        • 4371 

Glacier  of  Folgejund,  on  the  E.  of  Hardanger- Fiord. 5,44a 

F^lg^fwmd  (snmmitX  N.  Lat.  60°  7',  E.  Long.  6^  25^, 5.G33 

l>geilaJ«-ii(  M,NW.  of  Drammen,  and  between  the  river  Eggedals  and  Krorcn- Fiord.  4.320 

Glacier  of  Haartigen,  N.  Lat.  60°  13^.  E.  Long.  7°  32', A.5S0 

Glacier  of  JoketnTS.  Lat.  60^  SS',  E.  Long.  7<^38', 5.550 

Glacier  of  ffaOHV  SlicanMm,E.  of  the  Jokehi  Glacier, 5,460 

Mountains  8W.  of  tfoel.  N.  Lat.  60°  25'. 5,863 

Hardamier-Md  (summit),  N.  Lat.  60°  40',  E.  Long.  7^  AC, 5,748 

Seogtkani.  N.  Lat.  60°  45;  E.  Long.  8°  55', 6,936 

Sommemy  in  the  FUie-JSeU,  N.  Lat.  61°  0'.  E.  Long.  8°  20'. 4,797 

Pass  of  Fille-FiMy  on  the  road  from  Bergen  to  Christlanla,  N.  Lat.  61°  4',  E.  Long. 

fP%\ 3,975 

.Vtifna-JSeld,  N.  Lat.  61°  SO',  E.  Long.  8°  45', 7.315 

Sogne-JUd,  N.  Lat.  61°  83',  E.  Long.  8°  3', 7.183 

«faV<o^7ViMl,N.Lat,61°24^E.Long.7°55',  {g2gf»J'*»*f^«yEur*^^  {fj^ 

JmtMUaltbnIen,  N.  Lat.  61°  SO',  E.  Long.  6°  50',  .  .'.'.'.'.'.  5347 

L«i«c->ALN.  Lat.  61°  53',  E.Long.  7^50', 636S 

5fiimmB.  of  the  sources  of  the  Dall. 3310 

Table-lsaid,  forming  the  base  of  this  diain  or  group, 3,300 

Dovre-Field,  or  Dofrines, — 

Fighaitm,  N.  Lat.  63°  3',  E.  Long.  9°  SO', 6,788 

LAe  of  Les$6evar1u,  situate  on  the  superior  level  of  the  ridge,  and  said  to  discharge 
Us  waters  both  into  the  North  Sea  and  into  the  Skager-Rack,  N.  I^t.  62^  8', 

B.  Long.  8°38' 1.958 

TVwi-jfcli;  on  the  Glommen  River,  near  Tonset.  N.  Lat.  62°  14',  £.  Long.  10°  .V/,     5370 
8n»tM(Hten,  generally  considered  the  highest  of  the  Scandinavian  Blountains,* 

N.  Lat.  63°  SO',  E.  Long.  9°  30^, 8.130 

/Miv«fiU2f<,N.  Lat.  63^53',  E.  Long.  12°  28', '5,945 

«l/-jSaw,N.  Lat.  63°  0',  E.Long.  13<^  12',  6,486 

Koelen,  or  Kioel  Mountains,— 

GtfMdIttffsN.  Lat.63°14',  E.  Long.  Il°4y, 4.871 

>«miinilan,N.  Lat.63P37',  E.  Long.  12°53', 4.721 

Aflilelna,  N.  Lat.  67°  5',  £.  Long.  16°  20',      ...*....  6,178 

Passof  >«AMq|alb«,  N.  Lat.67°12.E.  Long.  16°12'. 5.545 

Mountain  E.  of  Borttad,  N.  Lat.  67°  33',  £.  Long    15°  37', 4.693 

Ankentn.  N.  Lat.  68°  19',  E.  Long.  17°  34' 4.871 

Lyngen  Mottntahu,  N.  Lat.  from  69°  to  70°.  E.  lA>ng.  from  19°  to  21°,               .  4300 

Jaurweam,  W.  of  the  river  Tana,  on  the  S.  frontier  of  Finmark,     ....  I3O6 

Lake  EMong,  in  Russian  I^apland, 726 

Forweduder,  in  Finmark.  N.  Lat.  69°  45'.  E.  Long.  24°  38', 3.600 

Pcninsnlaof  Jofte->fAI,N.  Lat.  69°15'.  E.  Long.  22°50'. 4370 

MaritlmiL  or  Insular  Chain  of  Lapland.— 

Gla^crs  in  the  islands  of  0*t  Waagen  and  Hindoen^ 3300 

Glacier  in  the  ishmd  of  5CTi<ifMf,  4,156 

Summits  of  the  islands  of  Fii^&N',  Tannin,  and  ./^r^noe, 3.200 

AbraCajve,  island  of  Biageroe, 1.161 

SARBO'CORSICAN  8TSTEM This  system,  situate  In  the  Mediterranean,  comprehends  aU 

the  moontalns  of  Corsloa  and  Sardinia.  The  principal  chain  extends  from  the  narrow  andhillv  penin- 
sola  named  Cape  Corso,  in  the  north  of  Corsica,  to  Cape  Teulada  and  Cape  Carbonara.  in  the  south 
«f  Bat^baim,  the  Strait  of  BonifiMio,  which  divides  it  into  two  portions,  being  merely  a  break  or  rent 
teits  ridge. 
The  na^m,  primary  or  detached,  which  are  the  component  parts  of  this  chain,  may  thus  be  enu- 
kted:  —  In  Cobsica  — The  range  of  TtHme,  commencing  In  Cape  Corso,  in  the  north  of  the 
: ;  the  heights  of  Fnmtcgna  on  the  north-west ;  the  diountaitu  qf  Cagnone  in  the  centre ;  and 


the  raiifie  of  Caama  on  the  south.    In  Sabdiria  —  The  Lymbara  Mountains,  to  the  south  of  Tempio, 
in  the  north  of  the  island ;  the  Nurra  Mountains,  extending  from  the  gulf  of  Asmara  ^,^hat  of 

ro;  th<     ■      "  " 

futtht 
the  Oi 


•  In  B«lbl*s  ••  Ahr«g«  de  Gtegraphle,"  Skag$tol-  Tind  is  named  as  the  culinlnating  point  of  g»e  »y»- 
tcm.  and  its  devation  stated  toW(SM  a  preceding  portion  qfour  Table)  1313  toises,  or  83»5  English 
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TABLE  OF  THE  CULMINATING  POINTS  AND  OTHEB  HEIGHTS  IN  THE 

SARDO-CORSICAN  SYSTEM. 
Pkixcipal  Chaist. —  Ftei. 
Cortiean  Ridged- 
Monte  StfUo,  8.  of  Cape  Corso  and  N.  of  Bastia.  N.  Lai.  42°  47',  E.  Long.  9°  U\  AJS» 

M<mte  PagUa  Orba^V.lAt.  A^2\\E.  hong.  %^ja\ MBO 

Monie  Boiondo,  soaroe  of  the  Liamone.  N.  Lat.  43P  \3\  E.  Long.  9°  3'.    .                .  9.069 

Mcmie  d '  Oro^  source  of  the  Grarone, 8,709 

Pimto  Artta  Oi/irlfa,  N.  Lat.  43^  r.  E.  Long.  9°  IS', €.711 

lf<m<0  A4r /finMfJtu'.  N.  Lat.  4P  51'.  E.  Long.  9°  12', 6.746 

ManUt  Calca,  N.  Lat.  4P  43',  E.  Long.  9^  13'. S.130 

Amtotl'OfNBcr.N.  Lat.  41^35'.  E.  Long.  9^5'. 4,900 

Sardinian  Ridee^ — 

Monte  Gigantinu  (cohninating  point  of  the  LynAarm  Mouniaint)^  N.  I^i.  40°  49^. 

E.  Long.  9°  7\ 3,993 

Monte  Argmtaro^  in  the  W.  of  the  Surra  groap. 2.010 

Cape  CvrcM,  N.  Lat.  40^  39^.  E.  Long.  h<^  5% 510 

Monte  Ferru  (summit  in  the  Marghine  Mountairu),  8.  of  Bosa,     ....  2,736 

Af«Mi<«.^^,  11  miles  WSW.  of  Cape  Comino, 2.300 

Cape  Monte  Santo,  N.  Lat.  40^  8',  E.  Long.  9-45', 2.400 

Monte  Sckim^iu  (culminating  point  of  the  Ginargentu  Mountains\  abool  N.  Lat. 

39^  55'.  E.  Long.  9^  12'. 6.0QO 

Monte  jireuentu,  on  the  S.  of  the  Gulf  of  Oristano. 2^6 

Sette  FrateUi  ( Seven  Brothers),  W.  of  Cape  Ferrato,  E.  of  the  BuduiMomUmm$^  aad 

N.  of  Cape  Carbonara, 2,310 


BRITANNIC  SYSTEM. —This  system  includes  the  mountains  and  other  wnhieneea  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  the  Hebrides,  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles,  and  the  Danish  Islands  of  FtorOe.  It 
presents  a  number  of  isolated  summits,  frequently  at  considerable  distances  from  one  anc»ther ;  some 
groups  of  no  groat  extent,  and  a  few  continuous  ranges,  to  none  of  which,  with  fnnobablj  the  single 
exception  of  Uie  Grampians  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  denomination  of  **  Mountain  Chain"  can 
with  propriety  be  applied.  From  considerations  of  convenience,  rather  than  with  a  view  to  derelope 
any  genmJ  system  of  connection  between  the  principal  groups  and  ranges,  an  attempt  fttim  whidi 
we  are  precluded  by  our  limited  space,  as  well  as  by  the  dlfflculties  attenoUng  the  sut^eet,  we  proceed 
with  our  brief  descriptions  under  the  following  collective  heads :  —  l«l.  Northern  Highlands  of  Soot- 
land ;  2(i,  Grampian  Hills ;  3</,  Ranges  intermediate  between  the  Grampians  and  those  fai  whi^  the 
Cheviots  are  continued  on  the  north ;  4/A,  Cheviot  Hills  and  continuous  northern  ranges ;  5<A,  Great 
western  chain  of  England ;  6/A,  Detached  ranges  and  sroups  in  the  east  and  south  <m^ England ;  7IA» 
Mountains  of  Irdand ;  and  (tf  A,  Chain  of  summits  in  the  northern  and  western  islaod  groups. 

1.  NoRTBBRS  HiQHLAXDS  OF  ScoTLAHD.  —  The  mountains  whidi  compose  this  remarkable  tad 
widely  spread  group,  extend  on  the  west,  southwards  from  Cape  Wrath  to  the  CaJedooian  Cual  in 
Glenmore,  or  the  great  tfoUey,  which  throughout  its  length,  from  the  west  coast  to  the  east,  separatee 
them  from  the  Grampian  chain  and  its  branches.  They  cover  the  whole  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
counties  of  Sutherland,  Ross,  and  Inverness,  and  send  out  branches  to  the  east,  partienfaiiy  In  Rosa- 
ahire  and  Sutherlandshire,  in  the  latter  of  which  counties  a  range  detached  from  a  point  to  uie  east  of 
Lochmore,  stretches  to  Duncansby-Head,  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Caithneas-ahire,  and  se- 
parates the  streams  which  (kll  into  the  German  Ocean  from  those  which  flow  northteard  towards  the 
Atlantic.  The  loftiest  summits  in  the  group  are  situate  in  the  counties  of  Ross  and  Inverness.  Tha 
country  included  between  Lochbroom,  in  the  north-west  of  Ross-sUire,  and  Cape  Wrath — probab^ 
one  of  the  most  savage,  rocky,  and  barren  tracts  in  Scotland  — has  no  very  high  hiUs,  although  fior 
a  considerable  distance  InlaiiA  it  is  in  general  elevated  about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  celebrated  mountain  Brn  Serit^  whidi  till  lately  was  considered  the  highest  summit  in  tha 
Britisth  system,  may  be  placed  into  this  group ;  fur  although  situate  to  the  south  of  the  Caledonian  Canal, 
it  is  sepsjrated  from  the  northern  flank  of  the  Grampians  by  a  desolate  tract,  several  miles  In  width, 
called  the  Moor  of  Raimoch. 

2.  Grampian  Hills.  —  This  important  range  or  chain,  which  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
length  marks  the  line  of  separation  lietween  the  Highlands  and  the  Lo«'lands  of  Scotland,  commenoea 
on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Etive  in  Arjrj'llshire.  It  first  bends  east  and  south  into  Stirlingshire,  then 
turning  to  the  north-east,  it  proceeds  in  a  waving  line  through  Perthshire,  and  along  the  sovthon 
border  of  Aberdeenshire  into  Kincardineshire,  ancT  terminates  between  Stonehaven  aiE^  the  mouth  of 
the  Dee,  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  last-named  county.  Its  loftiest  summits  are  those  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  chain,  and  particularly  the  mountsius  near  the  sources  of  the  Dee  and  the  east- 
ern tributaries  of  the  Spey.  Of  the.«e  and  the  other  elevations  in  the  high-lands  of  Aberdeenahin  and 
Kincardineshire,  very  little  has  till  lately  been  known,  and  that  alone  by  the  aid  of  the  baronoeter,  bat 
It  is  proved  that  there  are  eniinenceii  in  that  remote  district  capable  of  at  least  throwing  a  doubt  upon 
the  claim  of  Ben  Nevis  to  be  the  highest  land  in  Britain." 

Several  ranges  of  no  great  elevation  sre  deUched  from  the  northern  fisce  of  the  Gramirfans.  Oneof 
these  detached  ranges,  called  the  Monagh  Lea  (t.  e.  the  Dark  Gray  Mountains),  a  valuaMe  grasiag 
tract  in  Inverness- shire,  stretches  in  a  north-easterly  direction  between  the  beds  of  th«  rivers  Ftnd- 
horn  and  Spey,  and  is  continued  in  Brae  Murray  (Murray  Heights),  in  the  detached  portion  of  In- 
vcmess-shire,  which  divides  the  county  of  Elgin,  and  in  the  Elginshire  hills,  terminating  on  the  north 
in  Burgh-Head  and  Stotfield-Head.  or  Coulard  Hill.  Another  range,  which  commences  In  the  Brmm 
qf  Abemethjf,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  lofty  granitic  group  of  Ben  Mac-Dui,  Cainurorm,  and  Ben 
Avon,  extends  also  towards  the  Murray  Firth,  between  the  beds  of  the  Spey  and  the  Doveran.  De- 
tached or  outlying  summits,  mostly  granitic,  are  sprinkled  over  the  whole  of  the  western  and  nortliem 
portions  of  Aberdeenshire. 

3.  RA:raBs  iirTBRMEoiATB  retwbb?i  tub  Grampians  Airn  thb  rorthers  coxTiifiTATiova  of  tkx 
Chbviots.  —  This  remarkable  group,  occupying  a  portion  of  t'te extensive  plain  or  lowlands  compre- 
hended between  the  urimitivc  stratified  and  granitic  mountains  of  the  Grampian  chain  on  the  noath, 
and  the  transition  hills  of  the  south  of  Scotland  on  the  south,  consists  of  two  long  and  elevated  ranges 
of  tn4>-rocks.  the  one  situate  hi  part  to  the  north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  the  other  to  the  aonth  of  the 
former  river. 

The  northern  range  commences  on  the  esirt,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Montrose  in  Forfardrire.  and  U 
extends  south-west  as  far  as  the  town  of  Dumbarton  on  the  Clyde.  It  has  no  general  appe]laaon,bat 
is  called  the  Sidl aw  H i  1 1  s,  from  nearly  its  eastern  extremity  to  theTay;  the  Ochill  Hills,  from 


■ProfeMor  J.  D.  Forbes.  —  "  Proctical  Inauiriet  connected  with  the  Measurement  qf  Heigktt,"  — 
Kdtnburgh  Journal  qf  Scietice,  JST.  S.  Vol,  If  .  According  to  one  of  the  recent  measurements  above 
alluded  to,  Ben  Mae-Ihii,  in  the  group  of  Cairngorm,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  In 
Banff,  and  Aberdeen,  b  4,390  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  17  feet  higher  than  Ben  Neria. 
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tht  Tiy  wwtwwd  to  tlie  Forth  at  Btirliiig :  the  Camptie  Hlllf,  from  the  Forth  to  the  western 
boundary  of  StirlingBhire ;  and  the  Kilpatrlck  Hills  in  Dumbartonshire,  east  of  the  Leven.  Out- 
Mng  the  eaatcm  pmtlon  of  the  range  is  a  small  group  (also  trapean  in  its  geological  structure),  called 
v»Lotmond  or  Lomond  HiUa ;  it  is  situate  between  the  Leren  and  the  Eden,  in  the  east  of  Kinross- 
ihire  and  the  west  of  Fifeahire. 

The  range  south  of  tiie  Forth  is  called  the  Pentland  Hills.  It  commences  about  five  miles  to  the 
iooth  of  Edinborgh,  and  extends  in  a  ridffe  running  from  north-east  to  south-west,  as  far  as  the  point 
of  Junction  between  the  counties  of  Blid- Lothian,  Peebles,  and  Lanark.  Southward  from  this  point  it  is 
eontinned  in  one  of  the  branches  detached  from  the  Lowther  Hills,  a  range  which  Cslls  to  be  described 
in  our  next  numerical  section. 

OuUjing  the  Pentland  range,  and  sprinkled  over  the  counties  of  Linlithgow,  Mid-Lothian,  and  Had- 
dii^ton,  are  a  number  of  isolated  summits,  highly  interesting  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  as  in  their 
constituent  rocks  they  present  nearly  every  varietT  of  the  trap  formation,  from  columnar  basalt  and 
greenstones,  through  aU  their  varieties  of  porphyries  and  amygdaloids,  to  the  less  perfect  wack6.  The 
names,  positions,  and  elevations  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  eminences  are  given  in  our  table  of 
the  heights  connected  with  this  system. 

4.  CnsvioT  Hiixs  Aso  thsib  noBTHBay  cORTiHtTATioHs.— The  nnge  of  the  Cheviots  (properly 
so  named),  ia  situate  partly  in  England  and  partly  in  Scotland.  It  separates  Northumberland  from  Rox- 
faonhshire,  stretches  tiirough  the  latter  county  in  a  westerly  direction,  ke«>ing  to  the  north  of  Lid- 
<UMiale,  then  bending  north-west  towards  the  junction  of  the  counties  of  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  and 
Dumfries,  it  unites  with  the  Lowther  Hills,  an  extensive  group,  which,  having  Ettrick  Water, 
near  the  above-mentioned  junction,  for  its  eastern  boundarr,  spreads  over  the  southern  portion  of  the 
eounties  of  Sdkirk,  Peetd^  and  Lanark,  and  the  north  of  DuinAies-shire,  and  in  the  west  of  the  lat- 
ter county  Joins  the  rldces,  which  passing  through  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Wigtonshire,  and  the  south  of 
lyrdiire,  terminate  at  Loch  Ryan  on  the  Irish  ChanneL 

A  branch  detached  northward  from  the  Lowthers,  in  the  direction  of  the  boundary  line  between 
the  conntSea  of  Lanark  and  Peebles,  joins,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Pentland  Hills.  A  little  to  the  east  of  that  point  of  junction,  and  separated  from  the  Pentlands  bv  the 
baaina  of  the  small  streams  called  the  North  and  South  Esk,  the  Moorf  oot  Hills,  a  series  of  heights 
<»mwwfcf¥ir<iig  on  the  west  at  Eddleston  Water,  in  the  north-east  of  Peebles-shire,  extends  east-north- 
fBSt  to  Crookston  Bum,  a  feeder  of  Gala  Water,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tweed,  on  the  confines 
of  the  coontiea  of  Mid- Lothian,  Haddington,  and  Berwick,  at  which  point  it  unites  with  the  Lam- 
mermoor  Hills,  a  range  fom^ing  in  part  the  boundary  between  Haddingtonshire  and  Berwickshire, 
and  terminating  at  Fast  Castle  and  St.  Abb's  Head,  in  the  latter  county.  A  little  group  called  the 
EU4am  HiiU,  of  whi<di  trap  forma  the  constituent  rock,  is  situate  in  the  north  of  Roxburghshire,  be- 
tween Ale- Water  and  the  Tweed.  A  similar  group  named  the  MeagU  or  Meg  HUU  occurs  in  the 
north-east  of  Belkirkslrire. 

h.  XoBTBKBJi  Awn  WBaTKBir  Cb  Anv  OF  Eholakd.— This  great  range  extends  (not  however  without 
sncne  considerable  Interruptions),  from  the  Cheviots  in  Northumberiand  on  the  north-east  to  Land's 
End  in  Comwall  on  the  south-west.  Its  moi>t  elevated  summits  rise  somewhat  abruptlv  near  the 
vest  coast,  and  its  eastern  declivities  give  birth  to  all  the  considerable  rivers  of  England,  with  the  ex- 
ecpdoB  of  tba  Bevem  and  the  Eden.  It  is  usually  divided  into  three  portions,  bearing  respectively 
the  names  of  the  Northern,  the  Cambrian,  and  the  Devonian  ranges. 

The  Northern  Runge  commences  at  Carter  Fell,  in  the  north-west  of  Northumberland,  and 
atretclica  southward  into  the  middle  of  Derbyshire,  spreading  to  the  east  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  eounty  of  Durham,  and  the  North  and  West  Ridings  tit  Yorkshire,  and  including  as  a  western 
braadi  the  elevated  hills  of  Westmordand  and  Cumberland. 

The  Cambrimn  Banre,  or  Alpine  portion  of  the  great  chain  of  England,  extends  in  various  ridges 
ad  groopa  over  the  whole  of  the  Principalitv  of  Wales.  The  loftiest  of  the  Welsh  ridges  is  that  wUeh 
Mrctches  across  Caeniarvonshire  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  of  which  the  culminating  point 
b  Soowdon,  the  most  devated  of  the  British  mountains  south  of  the  Grampians.  Another  ndge, 
viiich  Is  sometimes  called  the  Ferteyn  Mountains,  occupies  the  easttm  side  of  Merionethshire,  and 
Ranches  out  Into  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Denbigh  and  Montgomery.  From  the  central  mass 
named  Plynlimmon,  situate  on  the  borders  of  Montgomeryshire  and  Cardiganshire,  and  in  which  the 
Wje.  the  Severn,  and  several  minor  riren  have  their  sources,  a  range  of  no  great  elevation  stretches 
southward  to  Tregaron,  and  from  thence  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  the  western  boundary  of 
Caermartbenshire,  and  unites  with  the  PreceUv  Hill*  in  Pembrokeshire.  Detached  from  Plynlimmon 
towards  the  east  are  the  Cerri  and  Freiddin  Ifiiit,  extending  along  the  vale  of  the  Severn  in  Mont- 
ganeiysbire ;  and  the  Betty$  HiUty  on  the  north-eastern  borders  of  Radnorshire.  A  range  called  the 
madt  Mountains,  extends  east  and  north-east  from  the  Llw,  in  the  south-  cast  of  Caermarthcnshire, 
aeroaa  the  county  of  Brecknock  to  the  western  borders  of  Ucrefordshiro  and  Monmouthsliire ;  the 
eastern  eztremitv  of  the  ridge  is  called  the  Hatteral  HiUt.  Outlying  the  mountains  of  South  Wales, 
the  Maivem  Hius,  on  the  confines  of  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire,  but  extending  in  part  into 
Gkrocestcrahire,  form  the  western  boundary  of  the  Severn  in  its  course  through  the  two  last-named 
eountica.  On  the  east  of  the  Severn  the  Cotsteold  Hills  stretch  through  Gloucestershire,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Warwickshire,  and  may  be  deemed  a  continuation  of  the  great  northern  range,  which,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  extends  from  the  Scottish  border  into  the  middle  of  Derbyshire. 

The  main  ridge  of  the  Devonian  Range  extends  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  Land's  End 
la  Cornwall  to  the  middle  of  Devonshire,  and  ftt>m  thence  eastward  to  the  valley  of  the  Exe.  lis 
Ugliest  point  is  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Oakenham  in  Devonshire,  and  in  the  northern  portion  of  a 
femarkable  devated  and  for  the  most  part  lArren  granitic  tract  cidled  Dartmoor,  comprehended  lic- 
tween  Oakenham  on  the  north,  Tavistock  on  the  west,  Modbury  on  the  south,  and  Ashburton  and 
Moreton  Hanistead  on  the  east.  Two  inferior  ridges,  the  one  skirting  the  Cornish  coast  to  the  north 
of  Trevoac  Head  and  Padstow.  the  other  stretching  northward  from  Oakenham,  meet  on  the  south  of 
BIdeford  Bay.  A  more  important  ridge  follows  the  coast  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  Arom  Ilfracombe  to 
Bridgewater.  Its  western  portion  is  named  the  Brendan  HiUt,  and  ii3  oa^tem  the  Quantock  Hills, 
A  little  to  the  east  of  this  range  the  Mendip  Hills  stretch  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Ax,  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river  to  Shepton  Mallet,  thus  terminating  not  far  from  the  extreme  branch  of  the  Cots- 
wold  nins,  which  extends  to  the  line  of  the  Radford  Canal,  on  the  south-west  of  Bath. 

6.  Raxobs  IX  TBB  Sooth  akd  Socth-east  of  Emolakd The  ridges  in  this  class,  all  of  which 

are  composed  of  dialk  hills,  inconsiderable  in  point  of  elevation,  have  their  origin  in  the  high  table- 
land caOiMl  SaHsUtrjf  Pktin,  which  covers  the  portion  of  Wiltshire  to  the  south  of  the  Wilts  and  Berks 
CanaL  Hie  principal  ridges  are  three  in  number.  The  roost  southern  crosses  Uampstiire  and  Sus- 
sex, and  tenmnatea  at  Beachy  Head  on  the  English  Channel.  The  celebrated  sheep  pasture  tract 
called  the  Soiuih  Downs,  constitutes  the  Sussex  portion  of  the  ridge.  Another  range  stretches  from 
the  north  of  Salisbury  Plain  to  the  eastern  portion  of  Kent.  It  is  not  distinguished  by  any  particular 
designation,  except  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Famham,  in  the  west  of  Surrey,  where  the  ridge  oecoming 
very  narrow,  la  named  the  HogAack ;  to  the  eastward  of  this  point  it  expands  into  the  Surrey  Dovfts, 
A  tUrd  ridge,  fbr  tlie  roostpart  of  greater  elevation  than  the  two  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
eommcneea  at  Devizes  in  Wiltshire,  and  after  describing  in  its  course  a  curbed  line,  liaving  iu  ex- 
trana  nortlMm  point  ai  Wantage  in  Beriuhlre,  and  iU  eastern  extremity  near  the  bend  of  the  Thames 
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at  Readinff,  in  the  same  eoiinty,  it  proceeds  in  a  north-easterly  dlreeUon  throogh  the  eountles  of  Ox- 
ford, Buckingliani,  Bedford,  Hertford,  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  and  terminates  betwenn 
Wells  and  Hunstanton,  on  the  eastern  riiore  of  the  Wash.  The  portion  of  it  ertendiny  from  Hcnkgr 
In  Oxfordshire  to  Tring  in  Herts,  is  oalled  the  CA«/^«m  HiUi  ;  and  that  in  theeonthof  Cmmhridgeahire 
is  named  the  Gogm'rrog  Hills. 

7.  MousTAiHs  or  Irblahd. — Irehmd,  in  rcspeot  to  its  orography,  presents  a  remarkable  aspect,  as 
Its  coasts,  particulariir  the  southern,  south-western,  and  nor^em,  exhibit  a  series  of  ridges  (^  ▼ariooa 
degrees  of  eleration,  molosing  an  extensive  plain  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  of  which  nearly  a  mOlion 
of  acres  or  1500  square  miles  consists  enturely  of  bog-land,  occasioned  bj  the  extrenM  llatnass  of 
the  country.*  The  gr&A  mountainous  or  alpine  tract  of  Ireland  extends  frcNn  Waterford  on  the  east 
coast  to  Dingle  Bay  on  the  west,  and  oompr^ends  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  and  large 
portions  of  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry.  The  principal  ranges  In  this  tract,  eommmring  with 
thoao  nearest  the  coast,  are  the  Om»mera/(h  Mountainst  the  highest  portion  of  a  ridge  running  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  Suir,  from  the  town  of  Waterford  to  Clonmell  in  Tii^wrary ;  the  KtiodcmeU' 
down  Mountains,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Tipperairto  the  north  of  the  Black- 
water  River;  the  Neagle  and  Bograh  Mountains  in  Cork,  on  the  south  of  the  Blaokwatcr;  the  Skeehg 
Uountains,  in  the  south-west  of  Coric ;  the  Cappa  Hilist  in  the  south  of  Cork :  the  Muskerrv  Moun- 
tftins,  between  the  sources  of  the  Sullane  and  Roughty,  in  the  west  of  Coric  and  south-east  oi  Kerry ; 
the  Gitiwrowht  or  Caha  Mountains  in  Cork  and  Kerry,  betwerai  the  head  of  Bantry  Bav  and  Ken- 
maro ;  Mngiaicuddjf  Reeks  in  Kerry,  between  the  Lake  of  Killamey  and  Lough  Carraffh ;  the  Dunker- 
ftn  Mountains,  between  the  Lake  of  KilUumey  and  Lough  Currane ;  the  loerafh  Motmtains,  to  the 
west  of  Magillicuddy  Reaks ;  and  the  Branaon  Mountains,  in  tlie  west  of  Kerry,  between  Dingle 
Bur  snd  Tralee  Bay. 

The  mountain  ranges  (or  rather  groups)  in  the  interior  of  this  portion  of  Ireland,  are  —the  Qaltees, 
Oliver  Hills,  and  Ballihowra  Mountains,  forming  a  contlnous  ridge,  extending  west-south-west  from 
the  western  bank  of  the  Suir,  oppoeite  Cahir  in  Tipperary,  into  I&ierick  and  the  north-eastern  por- 
tion of  Cork ;  the  range  fonned  by  the  Boon  Mountains,  the  Keeper  (to  the  north  of  the  Doon  Moun- 
tains), the  DeoiFs  Bit,  and  the  S&evh  Bloom  or  Btadmah  Mountains,  extending  north-east  from  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Sliannon  near  the  town  of  Limerick  to  the  river  Barrow  on  the  borders  of  King's 
County  and  Queen's  County ;  the  ^rra  Jtotttttains,  rising  above  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Lough 
Derg ;  the  Inekquin  or  Tullow  Mountains,  in  the  north-east  of  Clare ;  and  the  Suievh  Bourkty  or 
Derrvbiyan  Mountains,  on  the  southern  border  of  Galway,  from  Lough  Cooter  and  Loughrea  to 
Lough  Derg. 

The  principal  ranges  and  groups  upon  or  near  the  north-western  and  northern  coasts  are  — the 
Olan  iliUs,  on  the  south  and  west  of  Lough  Corrib ;  the  Twelve  Pins,  on  the  west  of  Lough  Inagh  in 
Connemara,  in  the  north-west  of  Galway  ;  the  Femamoor  Mountains,  to  the  west  of  Loiu^h  Mask,  in 
the  counties  of  Galway  and  Mayo ;  the  SUevh  Dert  Mountains,  to  the  north  of  Dunmore  m  the  north 
of  Galway ;  the  Bamagee  Mountains,  between  Castlebar  and  Lough  Conn,  in  Mayo;  the  ^ei^in  Bog 
Mountains,  on  the  west  of  Lough  Conn ;  the  Slievh  Gauffat  Ox  Mountains,  extending  flrom  the  east- 
ern bank  of  the  River  Moy  near  Lough  Cullln  to  SUgo  Bay ;  the  Curlew  Mountains,  on  the  bordt^s  of 
Sligo  and  Roscommon ;  the  SUevh  Sawn  Mountains,  on  tne  north  of  Lough  Ree  in  Roscommon  ;  the 
Srauleve  Mountaira,  on  the  east  of  Lough  Arrow,  in  the  south-east  of  Sligo;  the  BaUunogeerak  Hills, 
in  the  north-west  of  Cavan ;  the  Derruveagk  and  Arregel  or  Erigal  Mountains,  to  the  north  of  the 
River  Guiharra,  in  the  north-west  of  Donc^ ;  the  Camt<^ker  jfotrntotfu,  on  the  borders  of  Tyrone 
and  Londonderry ;  and  the  SUevhIocher  HUls,  in  the  north-west  of  Londonderry. 

The  principal  ranges  and  groups  on  the  east  coast  are— the  GlenocutnMountaim,  extending  al<»ig 
the  east  coast  of  Antrim  ;  the  Sltevk  Croob  ridge,  in  the  centre  of  Down  county ;  the  M<mme  Moun- 
tains, in  the  south  of  Down  county,  between  Dundnmi  Bay  and  Carlingford  Bay ;  the  Slierh  Girkin 
or  Newrv  Mountains,  in  the  south  of  Armagh  ;  the  IVicklow  Hills,  in  the  county  of  that  name ;  the 
Black  Stairs  Hills,  on  the  borders  of  Carlow  and  Wexford ;  and,  fiurther  inland,  the  Dpsari  HiUs,  to 
the  east  of  BallinakiU,  on  the  borders  of  Queen's  County  and  Kilkenny. 

8.  CuAi.f  OF  St'MMiTS  i.t  THB  Wbstkrx  ahd  Nortoern  ISLAND  Grocps.  — This  divl?ion  com- 

Srehcnds  all  the  eminences  in  the  Isle  of  Man ;  Bute;  the  island  dependencies  of  Argyllshire ;  the  island 
ependencies  of  the  counties  of  Inverness  and  Ross,  or  the  Inner  and  Outer  Hebndes ;  the  Orkney 
Islands  ;  the  Shetland  Islands ;  and  the  Danish  islands  of  Fserue.  The  names,  positions,  and  elevations 
of  the  principal  sunmiits  in  these  islands  will  be  found  in  the  concluding  section  of  the  following 
Table :  — 

TABLE  OF  THE  CULMINATING  POINTS  AND  OTHER  HEIGHTS  IN  THE 

BRITANNIC  SYSTEM. 
NoRTnsRif  HioHLAxns  OP  Scotland,-  ^<^'' 

Cape  IVrath  or  Parph  Head,  the  NW.  point  of  Sutherlandshire.  N.  Lat.  68-  36', 

W.  Long  4^  56',  ... 600 

Dunnet  Head,  the  N.  point  of  Scotlantl,  N.  Lat.  f^  40',  W.  Long.  3°  a»'  (height  of 

the  lantern  of  the  lignt-houso), .346 

Pap  <tf  Caithneu,  Caithncsa-ahire,  24  miles  8.  by  E.  of  Thurso,    ....        I,3tt9 

Ord  nf  Caithness,  29  miles  S.  of  Thurso 1,250 

Morven  (i.  e.  the  great  mountains),  on  the  S.  of  Berrjdale  Water,  in  the  S.  of  Caith- 
ness-shire,          2,334 

Sen  Ormen  (Bein  Ormin,  t.  e.  gold  dust  mountain),  Sutherlandshire,  N.  Lat.  58°  14', 

W.  Long.  40  14',  2,307 

Ben  Ciibbridc  (Bein  Clibereach,  i.e.  mountain  of  the  skirmish),  Sutherlandshire.  on 

the  S.  of  Loch  Naver.  N.  Lat.  58°  15',  W.  Long.  4^  21', 3,165 

Ben  Hee  (Bein  Shee,  t.  e.  fisiry  mountain),  Sutherlandshire,  on  the  E.  of  Loch 

More, «,RM 

Ben  More  (1.  e.  groat  mountain),  SMtherlandshirc,  on  the  E.  of  Loch  Assvnt,    .        3,231 
Ben  Dearg  (».  e.  red  mountahi).  Ross-shire,  6  miles  KSE.  of  the  head  of  Loch 

Broom, 3,551 

Ben  Lair,  Ross-shire,  on  the  N.  of  Loch  Maree, 3,000 

Ben  Wyvis  (Bein  \5akmhaX%,pnmounced  Uavist,  1.  e.  mountain  of  horror  or  terror), 

Ross-shire,  and  partly  in  Cromarty ;  10  miles  N  W.  of  Dingwall,  .        .        3.720 

Ben  Attow  (Bein  a  tubna,  pron.  Bein  a  tu,  •'.  e.  thatch  or  rush  mountain),  on  the 

borders  of  Ross-shire  and  Inverness-shire,  N.  Lat.  57^  16'.  W.  Long.  5"^  14',        .    4,000 
Mealjburvony  (Meal  chuim  mhonidh,  pron.  Meal  vum  voni,  1.  e.  the  height  of 

mountain  streams),  Invemcss-shire,  on  the  W.  of  Loch  Ness,  and  19  miles  8W. 

of  Inverness, 2,730 

Craig  Phadrick,  Invemess-sliire,  3  miles  SW.  of  Inverness, 1,150 


•  Parliam^itary  Taper. 
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[umKUi  HioHLANDt  OT  SccniAMD  (coiiUiiind)  —  /VW. 

Hlf  hert  point  of  tho  ralmlnnlan  Caoal,  between  Loch  Loehlo  and  Loch  Olch,    .  .    <ni 

LoebXcao, 4) 

Bern  AVwt*  (Btta  a  Bhais,  proa.  Beo  e  nds,  t.  e.  moiinUin  of  dttth),  InTomeaB- 

■hira,  N.  Lat.  se^  47\  W.  Long.  4- 47;                                      4^S 

Tarn  or  mountain  lake  on  the  northern  ■lope  of  Ben  Nevis,         ....  1,703 

rftaMFlAW  MocNTAi>a.  t— 
^rimeipai  Chain,— 

CrmmcMam  B^n  or  Ben  Cruai^an  (I'.t*.  mountain  the  rammits  of  which  reMmUe 

■tack*  or  ricks),  Argyllshire,  rises  above  Bunawe,  on  the  8.  side  of  Loch  Etive,      8,G7(I 

Ben  Eim,  Arg jUshlre,  at  the  head  of  I^wh  Long, 3,301 

Ben  Arthur  at  the  QMer^  Dnmbartimshire,  on  the  8.  of  Arroehar,  near  the  head 

of  Loch  Long. 2,861 

Btn  Lmmmmdit.  e.  the  bare  or  naked  mountain),  Stirlingshire,  on  the  E.  side  of 

LoehLomond,N.  Lat.  56<^11',  W.  Long.  4^3G', 3.1!>1 

Loch  Lomond  (average  height  of  its  surface), 2S 

Ben  Letii  (Beln  le  Dee,  i.  e.  mountain  of  goda>,  Perthshire,  ft  mUes  W.  by  N.  of  Cal- 
lander,   23<a 

Ben  roirUeh  (Bein  Hhoriie^nrois.  vorlic,  *.  e.  the  mountain  of  great  flat  stones), 

Perthshire.  9  milee  8.  by  W.  of  Comrie, 3.180 

Bemekonxie^,  or  AekomzU  (Bein  Chonleli,  t.  e.  foggy  mountain),  Perthshire,  8  miles 

NW.  ofCrleA; 3,038 

Ben  Mere  (*.  e.  great  moontalnX  Perthshire,  on  the  8.  of  Loch  Dochart,  10  miles 

8W.  by  W.  of  Killin, 3,818 

mUinnmiek,  9  mDea  8E.  of  Ben  More, 3,794 

Ben  Ltd  (Bein  Laoldh.  wren,  Ben  lui,  t.  e,  oalf  or  £swn  mountain),  Perthshire, 

MmlleaV.byS.  ofKilUn, 3,651 

Hemi  Girdy  (i.  e.  the  r^okdng  helcht),  Perthshire,  6  miles  M  W.  by  N.  of  Killin,       3,364 
fisn  Lawers  (Bein  Labhair,  t.  e.  echoing  mountain),  Perthshire,  7  miles  ME.  by  N. 

of  Killin. 8,948 

SdhirAolCieM  (8lth  ChaiUen,  f.  e.  female  fidry  [mount]),  Perthshire,  16  miles  N£. 

byN.  ofKillin,N.  Lat.MPiO',  W.  Long.  4°5'. 8,614 

Ben  Demrg  or  Deirg  (i.  e.  red  mountain),  Perthshire,  7  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Blair 

AthoU,  S,55# 

Ben  Giee  (Bein  Glaodb,  i.  e.  mountain  of  onterv),  Perthshire,  a  group  on  the  E.  of 

(tlentilt,  and  7  miles  N£.  of  Blair  AthoU,  —  Cam-mn-gowar^  ito  highest  summit,   8,690 

House  of  the  gamekeeper,  in  the  middle  of  GlenUlt, 700 

Spittal  of  G4enMhee^  village  In  the  NE.  portion  of  Perthshire, 1,100 

feereeeek,  In  the  extreme  8W.  portion  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  at  the  8.  extremity  of 

the  great  ridge  or  mass  which  diveig««  to  the  N.  of  the  line  of  the  principal  chain, 

and  has  Its  northern  termination  In  the  Cairngorm  croup,         ....        8,40S 
fiat  MaeduL,  or  Ben  MncdhuX  (Bein  Muic  I>ui,  i.  e.  uack  boar  mountain),  Aber- 
deenshire, on  the  8.  side  of  Lodi  Avon,  N.  Lat.  67°  6',  W.  Long.  3^  37',      .       .    4,390 
Caimgerm  (*.  e.  the  bine  cairn),  Inverness-shire  and  BanilUiire,  N.  of  Ben  Bfac- 

(tel, In  tlie  same  group, 4,091 

Ben  Aeen  or  Aeen  (Bdn  Abhain,  pmeu  aven,  i.  e.  river  mountain),  Aberdeenshire 

and  BanAhire,  7  miles  E.  Iw  N.  of  Ben  Macdui, 8,967 

CBtnil0if<(i.e.  cairn  or  liill  of  holes),  Aberdeenshire,  near  Ben  Avon,  4,248 

fim  r«m,  Pertlishire  and  Aberdeenshire,  10  miles  E.  of  the  Searsco^b,  •       .    3,689 

LsdUm-v-rar,  Aberdeenshire,  6  miles  8E.  of  Castletown  of  Braemar,  8,777 

Meumi  Keen,  Aberdeenshire,  N.  Lat.  66^  69',  W.  Long.  3=*  4',    .  .    8,180 

Betteek,  Kincardineahire,  near  the  junction  of  that  county  with  those  of  Aberdeen 

and  Forfisr, .       .        2,600 

Ceertaeh,  or  KeriomcK  Kincardineshire,  10  mUes  E.  by  N.  of  Battock  Hill,  and  10 

miles  W.  by  N.  of  Stonehaven. 1,890 

C^law,  Forfarshire,  7  miles  N  W.  of  Kirriemuir,  2,264 

Flat  called  the  Howe  qf  the  Mearns,  traversed  by  the  great  road  between  Brechin 

and  Stoncbaven, 294 

^i'tacked  Northern  Ranges,  Greupt,  and  Summits, — 

The  Mimaeh  Lea(i.  e.  dark  gray  mountains),  Inverness-shire  and  Elginshire^  T 

BrmrmneM,  Banlralkire,  12  mile*  8W.  by  W.  of  Keith, 2,747 

CurrvhaWes,  BanfTshire.  a  little  to  the  8E.  of  Beinrinnesa,  ....       2,658 

JCfMHt  HM,  Banffshire.  9  mUes  8W.  of  lianff, 2,500 

"The  Bh^  or  Cabraek  Buck  (a  summit  terminating  a  short  range  of  the  Grampians, 
*  detached  from  Ben  Avon,  in  the  Cairngorm  group,  and  running  N.  of  the  Dee^, 

Abcrdeenshira.  13  miles  88W.  of  Huntty 2.377 

Nerren  (•'.  e,  the  large  mountain),  Aberdeenshire,  14  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Kincardine 

O'.Neil. '»*•• 

Highest  point  of  Glentanmr,  Aberdeenshire,  about  9  railee  W8W.  of  Kincardine 

ONeil. a.MO 

Kifon  IIVTRRNrDIATR  BETWBi:?*  TUS  GB4MPIANS  4.^D  NoaTIILK.X  BRA!<I<UrSOr  THE  CHEVIOTS— 

Sorthern  Bange, — 

flidlaur  Hills,—  .   .     „. ,,       „,„  ,    „, 

Highest  point  of  the  Garvwie  Hills  (a  continuation  of  the  Sidlaw  IlilU),  Kincar- 

Sncshire,  a  little  to  the  8.  of  Laurencekirk, 1,008 

Bedhead,  For&rshire,  on  the  8.  of  Lunan  Bay, 200 

Hia  nf  Outhrie,  ForCarshire,  7  miles  E.  of  Forfkr, 600 

Dunnichen  Hill,  ForfkrsUre,  6  miles  E8E.  of  Fortkr, 720 

Town  of  Forfsr Ml 

Belmont,  FoHiwshIre,  6  niles  8W.  of  Glammis, 759 

I>uai^^ /^ir,  on  the  NW.  of  Dundee, 626 


•  Popularly,  though  erraneoualy,  considered  the  higlieot  of  the  Britiab  roountaina.  See  remailE  and 

t  AHboogh.  for  the  sake  of  convenient  arrangement,  the  mountains  in  the  Western  Islands  of 
90oam»d  appear  in  another  portion  of  this  table,  yet  both  in  respect  to  their  elevation  and  tbeirgeo- 
fmpblealstraetuT«.  they  are.  properly  speaking,  a  continuation  of  the  great  Grampian  range. 

*  flee  remark  and  foot-note,  p.  168. 

1^ 


m  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOOaAPHY.  [PBTOCfct 

Xunn  TktiuioiiTE  ■«*■»  TAB  GaiKrii»  iid  itOBraax  Bbucbu  or  iBk  CiKnsn,— 

auiam  ma  ~  i (■■■    '■** 

Kimg-MScal         I  Hljh^  polnU  In  U«i  Forfcnhlrt  BliU*  KMgfc   t  .        ,         1^ 

£SS^'£Vi>Tlh.hi«.,in.ii«NA-fp^  ■■■"■■■■■     'iL' 

£>MwiJH'ftFenluhlia.DnthaE.  DtPdth,  ™ 

"'^B^OadiTl  t  ■umiTiDininUliD.CUcbnmiiiiuKhln.BmUHH.bjE.arAUia,     14W 

Hain^>(i«i,81lrt!nritlre,Bintl«NK.of  StlrUm ■     ■    '.SM 

iXwi^,  BUrUsflEln.Mn'Ua''.  afStlTllni, l.M> 

Cmmmt  HiOi,  hlghst  nunmlt,  ■bout  >-f<>' 

Bock  of  Dmnliariba  CkUc '" 

°'^Eim'rHiRo'r°5'««L™^,Klnrti«-th6fc»iiiU««ENE.ofKIn»M,  ■    |JW 


Ijtrgo  /ydw> 


It^riv  D. 


,  Fi(Hhlre.<ni  theN.  DfldtuD. 


Pl^  EHE.  af  U»  'Ull«>l  v(  Curri 

^Brniuft-,  Edlnlnrfhrfim,  S  BdlH ! , 

(krffe>Lav.M]abmteUB,Sallw>K,^B.i>tCurrl«, .-. 

AM  CMJii  HA  w  Ranrr-i  JUr.  BdiabunGiMn.  G  nA*  aw.  b^  B.  ^<^Bilah  ,  -  >jn 

OcTrtopr  /lif^,  fciMi'shire,  I  mlTl'i  N.  Ii>  W.  .^f  Linlmi.  •nd^mllM  BBW.  atCortts.  1.I1I 
Dttie^td  EmUtncri.  ie.  oullging  a  jitrtiiii  tf  tkt  prtctding  raitgii^ 

Jfijiyiaw.  H«n(rtwriil™.SinmiB.  tjEofOrwnock. l.MO 

fMllfiti  Oaii.  Rlulft«nhln,(inllf«  B.  bj  W.  DTPalilaT W 

BubEDlt  leTcTDf  O^MMgow,  PaUJoj,  KUnuniock.  vid  A jr  TvJlvmj,     ^      .       .       .       W 

Krk  of  Sictlt  (Uh  tal(bM  polui  bMrncn  Ih*  Forth  asd  Clida).  LuiriiibtR,  E. 
ol  iirtol*.  ibcrnt , «» 

—  .  -            ^—  KtHnburah  »nd  Gl^gow  R»Uw»t^   .'.'.■.■.','  BE 

(WFtKmt,  IJnl]thKO«ihln!.3inill«8.  bj  W,  of  Unlilhtow.             ....  I.ffll 

CocMnw  tCoi*<ria  1>  aol),  Llnlllhgowrtitrf.  i1~diUm  8SW.  or  UuUthlow.  «« 

JUium  Oraig,  l.tiiUlhniw)hlr<!,gnifln  8E.  bvG.  of  LlnUIhgaw.             ...  711 

■-'•-■ ;h  ChUc  Book, «w 

' ■jurgh,  tuminil  SM 

gnoniTcal  Clnls.  Eolnbnrgh  ObHrnton,  CalMm  BUI,  K.  Lit, 

M^ftV' W,  w.i.ong.y'll'W'    .        .  »4S 

Tfljuw  of  EEdI  tHod,  fet  the  fool  of  the  rldre  un  which  tb*  Old  Town  of  Edlnbonb 

libuUt. Ill) 

feS^ft!!.  }  Bklrtlng  Edinburgh  o=U«E.  {.■.■.-.•.■.■  JS 

SbrVm' J/'«>»neiS.  ofEdlnbiiivb U] 

Zlw^Iiiuir,  •nmmHoflfaa  £n>»)  f/iU.SiDiln  B.  of  Edinburgh,  ...  END 

Ths  Annan  (Jiiiv  H«l>bU.t  Edlnburghihlrc  •ummlt  3  inl<«  HE.  arl>tlk*lth.  ir7« 

A'orJA  JTcrii'fdi'Liiii'.  Il4ddlagtonih'rB.  1  mile  B.  of  Norlh  BiTwlck,     '.'.'.  MO 

The  Ban  Utrli  (finb  of  Forth).  HiddhigtoniUre.  N.  Lu.  M°  4'.  W.  Lonr.  1°  IV  fu 

Mid/ Vnv  (Klrth  of  Forth).  KltMhirt.  N.  Lal.U^  <]'.  v.  Long.  !<>»'.  IM 
Jn^UrUAfFlrthof  FDnh).Edlnhurgh>blra,N.  I.U,  U^y,  wrLiHw.a^B',  buoof 

Uie  llghthouM tat 

CBirioT  llitu  .SD  rHuii  Bn.iieBH,— 

ITAedM,  NortbumlMrlud,  T  mllM  BW.  of  Woolar 1,GM 

Corter-J^rfl.  Eoibuighiblrt.  10  DillH  8SE.  of  Jodburgh, Ijm 

Z^I^Lj  p^  i""  the  Lldd«d.l«  brmoh.  In  the  SW.  of  Boibargh-I   -        ■      'JS 
^^."C^;*^^'!    ihlrn  «id  bordering  on  Dumfrta-ihlre.  .       .'     \     ■      /^ 

£(Mr*  PflhS^lrkehlr*.  30  mils  BW,  of  Selkirk.  .       .       ...  .  IBS 

n'ard  Lair,  Bclklrkifalrs.  ti  mlln  BW.  bf  W.  of  Bolklrk.      .....  1.9(0 

)f**trw<nV-£ite<-.  Peeblo-ihlnuid  Duniflies-Bhint.  IGmllH  8BW.  ofPsrhkl.  .  tftS 

Hart-FM,  DumMee-ihlre  jmd  Feehlei-ihln,  .tmllea  N.  of  MolIU,  .  1.01 

ttufftntirrrv  IliU,  DumMn-ihlre,  R  idIIbb  WBW.  of  MolTKt,  ....  X.KO 

Ltiiithfr  ^J^  Luuikabbre.  1  mlhs  BE,  1^  B.  of  Ibt  illliet  of  Leidhllli,     .       .  u>) 

•  Tbli  r*"!*  '•  conllnned  Kutbwird  from  the  Junction  of  Edlnbvrgthin,  Lnoukihln,  ud 

t  Thne  halghti  form  part  of  a  UmeMone  and  auidalone  ridge,  which  cemmmeeo  on  th*  wnt  il 
the  nllei  dT  (be  Ooro  Water,  tiid  eiUndi  4long  the  oonh  aide  of  the  Taller  of  the  Tjne  Into  Hod- 
dlngtoruhlre.  Tn  the  o«.l»-Mrd  of  Tranrnt.  the  ridge  eipanda  Inlo  a  Itral.  hirt  aomcwhit  t4aTBl*d 
(iwot.  oiled  Glaiimmr  (i.  r.  tlie  iilrd'a  or  hiwk'a  mnorl.  and  ancmrdl  UDlla  with  tlM  Inp  bU* 


■snoT*  Avo  THKim  BmAircBBt  (oontiinwd),— 

LoweberHilU—       ^  gfd. 
YIllaM  of  Lmihina  (the  hkbest  Inhabitod  pUkc«  In  Omt  Britain),  Laaarluhire, 

irL«t.too»4'.W.Lon«7i0  48', 1.380 

TnUae^  Lanarkalilre,  7  muee  8E.  of  Lanark, 23)6 

Cyfer-F«IZ.  Lanarkshire,  Mmllca  8.  of  Biggar, 3,440 

Sonroe  of  tne  Rivar  Tweed,  in  the  8.  of  Peeblei-ahire, 1,500 

River  Tweed  ai  Peeblea. *       ...  500 

9r99d  Lawt  Peeblee-shtre,  19  mUes  8  W.  of  Peebles, 3,741 

WindieitrQe  Law^  Selkirkshire,  8  miles  WNW.  of  Galashiels, 3,096 

ITecteTM  ArmcAM^fiW  Cheviots  and  Lowthers,— 

CSBtnt-JTmiiotp,  Diunfriefl*>shire,5miles  8.  of  Sanqnhar,        .....  8,080 
Cainumuir  ^f  Deugh^  Kirkcudbrightshire,  5  miles  £.  of  Looh  Doon,  on  the  borders 

of  Ayrshire, * 2,597 

Qunumttir  qf  Fleets  Kiriccudbrightshire^  6  miles  8W.  of  New  Galloway,      .       .  2329 

Cri^  HOi,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  M.  Lat.  54°  54',  W.  Long.  3^  39^,     .        .        .        .  1,630 

Moorfoot  Hills,— 

JegruTB  Cton  (summit  of  Dundrolcfa,  or  Druid's  Hill),  Peebles-shlre,  6|  miles  N. 

by  E.  of  Peebles, 1,970 

Battbeat  Hill,  Edinburghshire.  9  miles  88E.  of  the  Tillage  of  Pennycuik,     .  2,096 

jB<ait««u»-&«r«,8miles8E.  by  8.  ofPennycuik, 2,193 

Tod's  Cainu,  Edinburghshire,  9  miles  6£.  by  8.  of  Pennycuik,  about          .  SJOOO 

Lammermoor  Hills,— 

Stmtra  HiU,  UaddingtonsUre,  11  mOes  SSW.  of  Haddlngtcto,   .       .        .     )  ..   „«  , ,_. 

Lawtmer  Law,  Haddlngtotashfare  and  Berwickshire,  8  mUes  B.  of  Haddington,  /  *°^^^  ^**^ 

Dirrington  Law,  Berwiduhire,  5|  miles  Vi,  \a_V^.  of  Dunse,  about                  .       .  1,260 

Mains&iigkter  Law,  Berwickshire,  ^  miles  N  w.  by  W.  of  Dunse,  1,260 
SpartleSown  HiU  (highest  peak  of  the  Lammermoors),  Haddingtonshire,  K^  miles 

8E.  of  Haddington,  above 1,700 

DuHM  Law,  Berwiduhire,  on  the  N.  of  Dunse, 6S0 

Cotih%tm  Law,  Berwickshire,  4  miles  M.  by  W.  of  Dunse, 900 

Grant's  Inn,  parish  of  Coldinxham,  Berwiduhire  (summit  level  of  a  proposed  rail- 
way between  Edinburgh  ana  Newcastle),                              870 

Mftite,  or  Urg  HiOt  (trapean  and  detached),  SeOdrkshire.  2  miles  W.  of  Galashiels,  1,480 

£«USn  HiB$  (trapean  and  detached),  Roxburghshire,  1  mile  8.  of  Mdroee^     .       .  1,064 

M»tTin9  AKD  WBarmax  Chaiv  or  Ehoxjiiiih— 
^•rtktTn  Range, — 

Hedgehoae,  N<nthumber)and,       ...       k       *.....       .  2,347 

Summit  level  of  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway,  49  miles  W.  of  Newcastle,*  .       .  '446 

KUkope  Law,  Durham^  17  miles  W.  tgr  N.  of  Wolsingham,     .       .       .       i       .  2,196 

CVoM-JWi;  Cumberland,  II  miles  68£.  of  Penritli, 2,909 

High  Pike,  Cumberland,  8  mUee  NNE.  of  Keswick. 2,101 

SkMaw,  Cumberland,  3  miles  N.  of  Keswick, 8,023 

Saddletadt,  Cumberland.  5  miles  NE.  of  Keswick,           ......  2,787 

Heheihfn,  Cumberland,  7  mUes  8E.  of  Keswick,         .*.....  3,068 

Pittir,  Cumberland,  9  mUes  8 W.  by  8.  of  Kefwick, 2,893 

Sco.J'ra;  Cumberland,  11  mUes  8.  by  W.  of  Keswick.         .       .        {lJJ^^S*^  IJS 

jBdw-FeO,  Cumberland,  10  miles  8.  of  Keswick,           84)11 

A!acir-Cbm6,  Cumberland,  23  miles  88 W.  of  Keswick, 1,919 

nine  Standards,  Westmoreland,  13  miles  8E.  of  Appleby, 2,136 

GnufaMre-ZW^  Westmoreland,  16  miles  NW.  of  Kendal, 2,756 

fnemside  or  frhamside,  in  Ingleton-Fell,  Yorkshire,  West  Riding,  13  miles  NNW. 

of  SeUle, 2,384 

Jngleboroygh,  Yorkshire,  W.  R.,  8  miles  NW.  by  N.  of  Settle,        ....  2,361 

PennigarU  Hill,  Yorkshire,  W.  R.,  6  miles  N.  bgr  E.  of  Settle,   .....  2^0 

n'hemside,  in  Kettlewell  Dale.  Yorkshire,  W.  R.,  13  miles  NE.  of  Settle,  .  .  2,863 
SomaWs  or  Rumble's  Mmt.HiUs,  Yorkshire,  W.  R..  between  Skipton  and  Otley, 

highest  point 1,306 

BoiiUtworth  HiU,  Yorkshire,  W.  R.,  10  miles  NW.  of  Halifax,                                 .  1,688 

Summit  level  of  Great  North  of  England  Railwi^y.  20  miles  S.  of  Newcastle,         .  •334 

• Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway, t588 

Pen  HiU,  Yorkshire, 2,245 

f^'ater  C!r^,  Yorkshire, 2,186 

Omwfono  fViZ,  Lancashire,  8  miles  N.  of  Ulverstone,           2^77 

Pendle  Hill,  Lancashire,  10  miles  E.  of  Lancaster 1,803 

Bleasdtile  Forea,  Lancashire,  13  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Preston, 1,709 

BwdsKorth  Hill,  Lancashire,  8  miles  ENE.  of  Burnley, 1,669 

Atnnrton  iffttf,  Lancashire,  6  miles  NW.  by  W.  of  Bolton, 1,345 

»7uttffe  £fiK;  Lancashire, 1.614 

Sommlt  levd  of  North  Union  Railw^,  10|  miles  S.  of  Preston,       ....  285 

Lirerpoel  and  Bfancliester  Railway 815 

Town  of  Rochdale,  summit  level  of  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway,                 .       .  476 

Summit  level  of  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway, .^848 

HuU  and  Selby  Railway, .  t70 

Lortf'«5«a^.YoriKshire,W.R.,SW.  of  Sheffield, 1.715 

Holtn  Moss,  Porbyshire,  bordering  on  Cheshire  and  the  W.  R.  of  Yorkshire,          .  1,889 

KhftderscatU.  Derbyshire,  1-1  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Buxton,           .       ,       .        .       .  1,800 

Asedge  Peak,  Derbyshire,  near  Buxton, 1,753 

Summit  level  of  Cromford  and  High  Peak  Railway, 1,390 

North  Midland  Counties  Railway,  17f  miles  N.  of  Derby,      .  380 

Grand  Junction  RaUway  at  Wolverhampton,       ....  444 

Town  of  Birmingham, 365 

Summit  level  of  Midland  Counties  Railway,  6|  miles  N.  of  Rugby,  Warwickshire,  404 

Town  of  Nottingham 94 

Summit  level  of  Leioeeter  and.  Swannington  Canal. ft61 


*  Above  high-water  In  River  Tyne.  t  Above  low-watcr  in  Rirer  Tec;»f 

X  Above  high-water  in  River  Harobcr. 
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^^■■JirSiyr,  CMiT«^Uig._»fcthl«A»»W.rfCatmr.    .       .       .       . 
XrU-Jfai 

SSTS: 

MKl-rmi  I  I  I.  ri^lifciMii  It  ^Ib  X.  af  UhhoI 
<]Hih«-Bni^  Dvb^taUR.k-OlHK.  ^  W.  oil. 
W*rf-«niU.  Di«Mthihlr>. »  miln  XW.  of  Uufi 


^fTM^JW^.  MwtwtMdw.  S  ■>!)«  SSW.  of  BaW, 

iSSmm.  Motfunj^ln.  i  nlba  XE.  <^  Uutdaa 

Trfgarrwt  Dotrm,  Cu^lfuoUn,  ft  ■ill  TfE.  dT  Trtniran, 
rnrrOi  fi^  PmlmkHUf^  14  ndB  HE.  af  BiTodfard  W 
-    ■  -»(«■>.  nil     ■  -      -         -- 

JfiftM^Bl 


JMim  SA,  hbhcB  nimiiilt,  .  .       .       . 

Saitatiilt  1*nl  cif  lUniliwhAni  uid  Glovflsur  SAdw&y, 

aiuwtu  aau, 

A>*Hr  fmK,  Badnonhin.  It.  of  ITrw  KKfa»r, 
i^iVKWH'  Arat,  Hhnp^ln,  1*  bBh  BW,  bj  B.  b( 

TrrvK  Hrad,  ConinlL 

St.  ^gtta  StateH,  CorowtO, 


cumTci 


•t.  CoRmll. 


jatiiai.c<mw,ii. 


lakpin  Bfacon,  Hajnii^ilrt,  ......... 

BxtKT  Hill.  UuatMhb^  

^prftdtfim.  UuppdMni  H*r  ftaqltaiunploii,       ...... 

JMfnfofi  te>^,  bl«  at  WMit, 

DxWHK  Hnrf,  lilt  of  WiRht, 

BanmltlaielorLondaainilSiiinliiinHOnB^InT,  ■tnHllOiBilnKNE.i 
IKMcWiw  »w«.  Bmmu.  I  rnUn  A.  or  BrighloB,    .... 
Krb  SHnm,  BuHBLSmlla  BE.  InB.of  Lcim,  .       .       .       . 

OwtorswA  MrA  SoHU.  T  mlln  BNE.  of  UckBcM. 

Bearhf  rtiai,  BoMn. 

nu'rJ^At  Dun  BuHi.  1|  mSlct  ENE.  of  Ha>tlii(i> 
"-'''■•-^e  TunmUie.  Kent. 

rhwni  Bill.  KcDl.  6  oillH  S.  bj 


Gneowlch  ObKrrMon.  Kent, 

NorvDod.  SarF«T,  B  milea  8.  of  Londim,  ,       ,       . 

Hini^tai,  Sumr 

Xfl'M  H^  Surrer. 

Bnminli  lETsI  of  CnU  Weticni  (London  aod  BrUtol)  Bailwi?.  ofz  the  Kin 

Thuuei  11  Moaliworth  BrldR,  Baka. 

Buminll  U'*el  of  LoodoniDd  BlnDlnfhui  Rail vnj. near  Trlna.  ll0tA>rdilitr& 
MV'UwA.  Euu, 


«WA»,  Cork.  K.  I«.ai''*.V,  W.  Lone  9^;' ^T  .       .  K 

UiiiiltfMriti,Cetk.Ti.lM.h\''»f.^.Umt.Wief,           l; 

"- ffil|;cari[,N.LsLfil^4I'.'W.  LDDg.Ir°M' u 

"kerTT.N.  Lrt.  M=*l'.  W.  U«g.'9oU'       '.■.'.'.*.'.■,  1; 

.IF "  ■-•  ■■o'a' w.Lonj.ff'M', X. 

^^- — . ^  ^sAt),  Karrj,                               .%  .                      .  *,■ 

Aim'm,  Kiny,  pTl**.  (»'  la",  w.  Long.  10=  is*. 1: 

bta^Oiwlii.kLu.At^l^'.W.  LoD|.B'>M', I,; 

JfiKdhHbEiM  litm-iaim^  TIpdoht.  pralMblj l; 

MynmCOtUHHowRiifaulTlppmrT.  N.Idt.n.SI',  W.  Loat.B°4',                .  «j 

Mu£«n  kItot,  1*001  G  inllei  N,  of  Ttppmri.  "       '.'.'.','.■.■.  1 

SKiiWfHuon.  Tlpptnry,  H.  Ul.  Ba«»5Vw.Xong.  T^JO", ti 

/)mr.£.(.TlpiKr.iT,N,I*t.Ba'w»',».Uing.7=H?;            .       .       .       ■  |j 

iTfiVWr.  Tlppenir>.  N.  L»l.  61^**',  W.  Loug.  8^  If, %• 

•  Abot*  Floktlog  Hvt>«lir,  Brijtol.  t  Abon  hlfh-wmtcr  tn  U»  Rinr  Thuxa. 
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XovvTAnrs  of  InMLxwn  (ecmtlinied),—  Feet. 

CbflmM,Clare,N.  Lat.  5S°  53',  W.Long.  9015'.          ....*..  ],28h 

KMoekmmeut  Cium, 1^ 

Cywr,  Clare, l,7i* 

Lough  Derg, 96 

TwelM  Pint,  Galway  (highest  rammit),  N.  Lat.  63P  31',  W.  Long.  9P  4»',         .       .  2,396 

Bemnoeoirey  Galwav, S,3S7 

JifiMir«a.liiijo,N.  Lat.  SS^'ST'.W.  Long.9047', 2,680 

ChMfAjMlrtdir,  Mayo.  N.  Lat.  630  47',  W.  Long.  90  88. 2,499 

{>ogiaM,Mi»o,onthe  W.  tldeof  Achilldand, 2,'ifiO 

5fiMinn0r»,  Majo.onthe8.  aldeof  AohillBland. 2,184 

CUAtotheE.  of  AehUHead, 900 

CUAtotheN.  of  AchilHeadl 1.803 

^i»Am.Ma90,N.  Lat.64°3',  W.Long.  S^IS^, 2,630 

SUtvebon  f  S9utkjy  Roaeommon, .  B67 

Stieveiom  fNbrthJ,  RoMsommon,  N.  Lai.  63''  44',  W.  Long. «°.      .       .        .  .839 

Camclonkugk,  or  CWmwi-  Omnkugh.  Longford,  N.  Lat.  68°  47',  W.  Long.  7^  42',  912 

«i^«winer^Leltrim,N.  La*.  64°6',  W.Long.  7^66', 1,932 

lodkog^  Leitrim, 1,448 

TVitflcmartf,  Sligo, 2,113 

BenhuOm,  81igo,  N.  Lat.  64<)  21',  W.  Long.  BPW, 1,6&7 

aftJMfA,CaTan,N.Lat.  54(^12',  W.Long.  7^47', 2,188 

Bdmore^  Fermanagh, 1.812 

CorfMHore,  Fermanagh, 1.034 

SiiereUague,  DonMiX  N.  Lat.  64°  88',  W.  Long.  9P  43', 1,965 

Cliifi  to  the  N.  of  Soeaan  Point,  the  8W.  extremity  of  Donegal,       ....  750 

i»ii«itodk,  Donegal,  N.  Lat.  54^  46V  W.  Long.  8°  4, 3.213 

£rr^vl,Donc«ai,N.  Lat.  66°,8'.  W.  Long.  8O6', 2,462 

JfudhjA,Donegal,N.  Lat.  66^6',  W.Long,  r' 60' 2,190 

Slietietnaght,  Donegal,  N.  Lat.  66°  12',  W.  Long.  7  18', 2,019 

SaweU  (Ourntogher  Mountains).  Londonderry,  N.  Lat.  bA^  60',  W.  Long.  7^,  2,236 

BertAradagh,  Londonderry,  N.  Lat.  64°  48',  W.  Long.  6°  46', 1,630 

CanUegher,  Londonderry,  N.  Lat  64°  62',  W.  Long.  6°  89'. 1,621 

SUexfegaUion^  Londonderry,  N.  I^.  64°  46',  W.  Long.  6°  4^, 1.730 

KnoeMayie,  Antrim,  N.  Lat.  66°  10'.  W.  Long.  6°  47', 1,686 

Benmare,  or  Fair  Hfod,  the  NE.  point  of  Antrim, 626 

7%raff4m,  Antrim,N.  Lat.  66°3,  W.  Long.  e°10', 1,810 

StiiniM,  Antrim,  N.  Lat.  64°  63',  W.  Long.  6°  7', 1,437 

Dtet«.  Antrim,  M.  Lat.  64°  sr,  W.Long.  6°  S', 1,668 

LochNeagh,            48 

£/wMrrwi^,  Down,  N.  La*.  64°  19',  W.  Long.  6°  68', 1,766 

S(^e<6fngian,  Down, 2,449 

aUvfdonard  (Monme  Moontains),  Down,  N.  Lat.  64°  11'.  W.  Long.  6°  66'          .  2,796 

Emgle  Mountain  (Monme  Mountains),  Down,  N.  Lat.  64^  8',  W.  Long.  6°  7',         .  2,084 

aMevegtaUan,  Armagh,  N.  Lat.  64°7^  W.  Long.  6°  24', 13» 

airfiWonl,LonthrN.  Lat.64°3',  W.  Long.6'12', 1,936 

HUl  ^Hawthy  Dublin  County,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  to  Dublin  Bay,     .  649 

^fay  ifootf.  Wieklow .       .  807 

Kmmre,  Wicklow,  N.  Lat.  63°  11',  W.  Long.  6°  19', 2,473 

Gmie  AMTor  Z.4M/;  Wicklow,  N.  Lat.  63°97W.  Long.  6°8', 1,661 

LttgnofuSb,  Wieidow,  N.  Lat.  62°  67',  W.  Lonff.  6°,  30', 8,039 

Bog  of  Allen,  Kildare,  source  of  the  Boyne  and  Little  Barrow  rirers,  highest  point      800 

Summit  level  of  the  Grand  Canal  which  passes  through  the  Bog  of  Allen,     .         .  276 

Rivor  Nore,  below  Castleton. .  324 

afoim/ i>m«<0r,  Carlow.N.  Lat.62°88',  W.  Long.  6°43 2,604 

AraiMtot,  Kilkenny,  N.  Lat.  62°  29'.  W.  Long.  6°  68', 1,696 

Ammd  and  ether  LeveU  <if  Proposed  BaUwajfi.* 

Main  Trunk  Line— (Dublin  to  Holycross),-— 

Terminus  at  Dublin, 43 

Level  at  Miltown,  bcryond  the  Bog  of  Allen,  Kildare  county,    ....  293 

Ibryborough  summit,  <iueen*s  County  (at  Junction  of  line  from  Kilkenny),  .    846 

Summit  leTd,  bog  near  Borros-in-Ossory,  Queen*s  County,      ....  400 

Holycross,  Tipperary, 807 

Shannon  line— (HolTcross  to  Tarbert),— 

Multeen  river,  Tipperary 324 

Jimction  of  line  from  Waterford  and  Clonmel,  at  Donaghlll,  near  town  of  Tip* 

perary. 809 

Town  of  Limerick,           41 

TerminusatTarbertBay,  mouth  of  the  river  Shannon, 10 

Cork  line— ( Holycross  to  Ck>ric), — 

Crossing  of  the  line  from  Limerick  to  Waterford,  between  Cashd  and  Cahir,  268 

Summit  level  near  BaUyhillogue,  18|  firom  Cork, •  .    400 

Terminus  at  Cork  Barrack^ 200 

Cork  Harbour, 30 

Beerfaaven  line— (Blarney  to  Beerhaven,)  — 

Levrt  at  Blarn^,  Ck>»  county,                                            236 

Summit  level  Pass  of  Cummineer,  near  the  head  of  Bantry  Bay,  Cork,  .    4G9 

Terminus  atBeerhaven,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  to  Bantry  Bay,  22 

Lhneridc  and  Waterford  line—  (Tipperary  to  Clonmel),  — 

Summit  level,  Donaghill,  near  Tfppei«ry,  at  the  junction  of  the  line  Arom  Dublin 

toUmerick, 309 

Level  near  Clonmd, UH 

Kilkenny  line— (firom  Bfaryborough  summit  to  Kilkenny),— 

Maryborough  summit  at  RossJBog  (see  Main  Trunk  line;, 345 

Terminus  at  Kilkenny  Barracks, 169 

Dublin  and  ArmMh  line, — 

Terminus  at  Dublin, 106 

Summit  level  at  Castleblan«y,  Monaehan, 4(J9 

Terminus  at  Armagh  city, *'^ 

•  The  heights  are  above  the  top  of  a  12-foot  tide  in  Dublin  Bay. 
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M0UVTAI58  OF  Ibilamd  (continued),—  Fett. 

Naran  and  bmiaklllen  line,  — 

NaTan  IotcI,  at  junction  with  Dublin  and  Armagh  line, 167 

Bummlt  lerel.  between  Virginia  and  Cavan,  Cavan  county,        ....        40O 
Terminus  at  Inniakillen,  Fermanagh, \^ 

BVMMITI  I!C  THS  WFtTRB^  AND  NoRTHBftif  ISLAND  QrOVPS,— 

Nor^A  ^fr«l0.  Isle  of  Han,  11  miles  N.  of  Douglas, 1.8M 

Ai«a-/>l(,  Isle  of  Bfan,  Smiles  N.  of  Douglas, 2,004 

Ooai'FeUi  Island  of  Arran,  Buteshire,  |  mile  NW.  by  N.  of  Brodick,  .        .        S.863 

P«p»qrJ«ra.  Island  of  Jura,  ArgyU.bire,(g««^;^}J;    ^     \       ,','.'    1^0 

Benmor«t  Island  of  Mull,  Argyllshire,  ..- 3,168 

CtichutUn^  Isle  of  Sky,  InTemess.shira*      .               S,995 

Sea-olift  on  the  8W.  coast  of  Sky, 7S0 

Highest  point  cf  the  MainkMttd,  or  principal  Barra  Ide^  Inverness -shire,    .  S,100 

Highest  point  of  Jififwada /4I9,    •) 900 

Satuiera  Jtle^      >  Barra  Isles,  InTemees-«hire,     ....  780 

MuidtmiehUleA «X> 

itfatinl  fferAib,  Island  of  South  Uisf,  Inverness- shire, 1.940 

JVotinl  Htfra^,  in  the  SE.  of  North  Uist,  Inremess-sliire,           .       •               .       .  2,010 

Boneval,  in  the  S.  of  Harris.  Invemess-shire,   .       .        .       *               •       .  2,200 

CSonarAan,  Island  of  St.  Kilda,  Inremess-shire, 1J80 

diueeal,  in  the  8.  of  Lewis,  Ross-shire, 2,700 

SvMnetaU  In  the  8  W.  of  Lewis, 2,700 

Highest  point  of  Scarpa  JHe^  off  the  8W.  point  of  Lewis, 990 

Hoy  IslatH^  Orkney  Isles, l.sso 

Fair  hle.betwten  the  Oikney  and  the  Shetland  groups,    .        .  70B 

Jfounf  Amo,  in  the  N.  of  Mainland  Isle,  Shetland  Islands, 1.470 

Highest  point  of  Foula  Island,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Mainland,  Shel]and^      .  13S0 

SlatUrind^  Strombe  Island,  Fsaroe  Isles, *  2,998 

AfORiAN  OR  WBSTBRif  Ststbm.  —  Thls  little  insular  system  includes  all  the  mountains  In  the 
islands  which  form  the  group  of  the  Azores  or  Azores.  These  LUands  are  by  noany  g eograpbcrs  in- 
cluded among  the  African ;  but  in  this  work  we  have  deemed  it  proper,  following  the  example  of  M. 
Balbi,  to  consider  the  group  as  a  political  and  geographical  dependency  of  Portugal.*  The  culmi- 
nating points  of  this  system  are  tne  Grand  Pico  In  the  Island  of  Pico,  the  altitude  of  which  Is  8,057 
fe^  and  the  Pico  de  Vara  in  the  island  of  St.  Miguel  which  reaches  an  elevation  of  5,326  feet. 

BoRKAX.  System.  —  A  name  under  which  we  propose  to  Include  the  mountains  found  In  the  Spits- 
bergen group  of  Islands.  The  principal  culminating  points,  and  their  respective  heights,  are,  —  Bladi 
Potnt,  4,495  feet,  and  Mount  Pamassiu,  3,951  feet,  both  In  the  main  Islaad  called  Bpitsbtrgen  or  New 
Friesland,  and  the  Honberg,  4,399  feet,  In  Charles  Island. 

Induced  by  a  consideration  of  tbe  importance  of  orographic  details  in  enabling  us 
to  comprehend  the  general  aspect  of  a  region  or  country,  and  the  circumstances 
which  regulate  or  modify  its  climate  and  productions,  we  have  thus  at  great  length, 
and  with  some  degree  of  minuteness,  described  the  various  European  mountain 
ranges.  The  heights  stated  in  the  preceding  tables  are  all  reckoned  from  the  level 
of  the  sea.  To  have  given  the  name  of  the  authority  for  each  statement,  would 
have  merely  incumbered  the  pages  of  a  work  like  the  present,  without  producing 
any  adequate  counterbalancing  advantages. 

Table- LANDS  or  Plateaux.  —  Some  of  these  elevated  tracts  of  land  have  "been 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  section.  The  most  considerable  in  point  of  extent  is  the 
table-land  of  central  Russia ;  but  its  elevation  is  not  great,  since,  even  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  source  of  the  Volga,  it  does  not  attain  a  greater  height  than  from 
1100  to  1150  feet.  Then  follow  the  table-land  of  central  Spain,  about  2200  feet 
in  height ;  the  table-land  of  Switzerland^  between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura  mountains, 
2240  feet;  that  of  Auvergne,  2300  feet;  of  Piedmont,  from  640  to  1900  feet;  oi 
Jura,  from  1700  to  1900  feet ;  pf  fiavaria,  IQOO  feet;  and  that  of  Thuringia  from 
640  to  770  feet. 

Volcanoes There  is  only  one  active  volcano  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  namely 

Vesuvius  or  Monte  Vesuvio,  near  Naples ;  but  as  a  considerable  warmth  is  stil^felt 
at  the  bottom  of  the  crater  of  Monte  Nuovo,  in  the  Bay  of  Baia  to  the  west  of 
Naples,  a  mountain  which  was  thrown  up  by  an  irruption  in  the  year  1530,  the  latter 
may  still  be  considered  a  recent  volcano.  The  islands  of  Europe  contain  several ; 
the  principal  of  which  are,  J^tna  or  Monte  Gibello,  in  Sicily,  and  Stromboli,  Vuleano, 
and  Vulcanello,  in  the  group  of  the  Lipari  Islands.  Stromboli  is  the  least  elevated 
known  volcano,  and  is  singularly  interesting  from  the  permanency  of  its  phenomena. 
The  little  island,  Ferdinandine,  which  was  thrown  up  by  an  eruption  near  the  coast 
of  Sicily  in  1833,  had  only  a  short  existence  of  a  few  months  duration.  Ischia,  off 
the  coast  of  Naples,  has  been  in  a  quiescent  state  since  the  1 4th  century;  but  hot 
springs  and  sulphureous  vapours  still  rise  from  many  points  of  the  sur&ce  of  the 
island.  Santorini,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  was  in  a  state  of  eruption  in  the 
year  17^i  <^d  numerous  smaller  islands  and  rocks  have  been  at  different  perigdi 

*  See  foot-note  to  p.  137, 
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thrown  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  island.  Milo^  though  the  epochs  of  its 
eruptions  are  unknown,  is  a  volcano  of  recent  aspect,  emitting  sulphureous  and  amo- 
macal  vapours  from  its  central  crater,  and  streams  of  boiUng  water  from  several 
points.  The  Afcres  are  uniformly  of  volcanic  constitution.  Numerous  sub-marine 
volcanoes  exist  in  their  vicinity,  whose  eruptions  have  in  some  instances  produced 
new  islands,  such  as  the  island  which  appeared  in  1720  between  Terceira  and  St. 
Miguel,  and  that  which  in  1811  was  seen  by  the  captain  of  the  Sabnna  frigate, 
forming  at  a  little  distance  from  the  latter  island.  The  cone  of  the  latter  was 
elevated  900  feet  above  the  sea,  and  contained  a  crater  500  feet  in  diameter.  These 
islands  being  solely  composed  of  firagmentary  ejections,  have  rince  gradually  yielded 
to  the  acUon  of  the  waves  and  currents,  and  become  shoals  below  the  water  level. 
But  the  great  volcanoes  of  the  A9ores  are  those  of  Pico  and  St,  Georffe,  in  the 
islands  of  the  same  names.  The  former  broke  out  in  eruption  in  1718,  but  has  been 
tranquil  ever  since.  Sanftcheff,  in  the  north  island  of  Nova  Zembla,  is  the  most 
northern  of  all  the  volcanoes  presently  known.* 

Valleys  and  Plains.  —  The  valleys  of  Europe  are  naturally  less  extensive  thaa 
those  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  The  two  largest  are  the  vaUey  of  the  Lower 
I^mubey  comprehending  the  plains  of  Wallachia  and  Bulgaria,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Middle  Danube,  which  forms  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  The  magnificent  valley  of 
the  JV  ranks  third  in  point  of  size.  Those  of  the  Uhine  between  Bale  and  Mentz, 
of  the  Upper  Rhdne  in  Switzerland,  of  the  Drove  in  Carinthia,  are  remarkable  for 
their  extent  and  beauty.  The  valleys  of  Norway  and  of  Scotland  present  the  pecu* 
liar  femture  of  a  long  and  narrow  basin,  frequently  containing  a  lake  of  a  corre- 
sponding shape.  Of  the  other  valleys  which  the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe 
present  to  our  view,  we  may  mention  the  fine  valleys  of  Savoy,  Brescia,  Bergamo^ 
and  Tyrol  in  the  Austrian  empire ;  those  of  the  cantons  of  Berne,  Te$tin,  Uri,  &Q. 
in  Switzerland ;  of  Arragon,  Catalonia,  Navarre,  and  Granada,  in  Spain ;  of  Beira 
and  TVoj-os-JfoN/es,  in  Portugal ;  of  Dauphiny,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Pyrenees,  the 
EasUm  Pyrenees,  and  Ariige  in  France.  But  the  most  remarkable  plain  of  Europe 
b  that  level  tract  which  extends  from  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Ural 
mountains  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  comprehends  the  Netherlands,  Northern  Grer« 
many,  Prussia,  Poland^  and  the  greater  part  of  Russia,  rising  nowhere  more  than  % 
few  hundred  fi^t  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Deserts,  Steppes,  and  Laioibs Although  Europe  presents  no  tract  of  any  con« 

fiiderable  extent  that  may  properly  be  called  a  desert,  yet  infertile  plains,  for  the  most 
part  sandy,  occur  in  several  places.  These  are  known  by  the  name  of  landes  in  France, 
steppes  in  Russia,  putvens  in  Hungary,  kc.  The  most  extensive  are  found  in  Russia, 
%vhich  presents  among  many  others  the  Steppe  of  Ryn,  between  the  Volga  and  the 
Oural ;  the  Sleppe  of  the  Oural,  between  that  river  and  the  Don ;  the  Steppe  of  the 
Crimea,  and  the  Steppe  of  Petchora.  Next  to  the  steppes  of  Russia,  the  most  re* 
markable  tracts  of  a  similar  description  occiu*  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  especially  in 
Norland,  Lapland,  and  Wester  Gothland.  There  are  several  in  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions, especially  in  Hungary,  where  they  are  very  extensive.  They  occur  also  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stade,  Hanover,  Luneburg,  and  Zett,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ha- 
nover ;  at  Hamburg ;  and  in  Pomerania  in  Prussia ;  and  they  occupy  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  departments  of  the  Landes  and  the  Gironde  in  France. 
Similar  tracts  are  found  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Terra  di  Bari. 

Climate.  —  Did  the  ten^perature  of  Europe  depend  merely  on  the  action  of  the 
solar  rays,  England  would  be  as  cold  as  Poland,  and  France  as  Germany.  To  the 
south  of  the  45th  parallel,  the  progression  of  the  heat  would  be  rapid,  and  its  re- 
laxing effects  felt  in  an  extreme  degree'  at  Constantinople,  Naples,  and  especially  at 
Madrid.  Three  great  physical  causes,  however,  concur  in  modifying  the  results  of 
the  astronomical  climate.  These  are,  1st,  The  cold  or  diminution  of  temperature 
produced  by  the  vicinity  of  northern  Asia  in  all  the  countries  exposed  to  the  chill- 
ing winds  which  come  from  the  polar  sea  across  the  frozen  plains  and  mountains  of 
Siberia ;  2d,  The  heat  produced  by  the  vicinity  of  Africa  in  those  countries  which, 
lying  nearest  that  portion  of  the  world,  feel  in  a  greater  degree  than  others  more 
remote,  the  influence  of  the  hot  winds  proceeding  from  its  burning  deserts ;  3d,  The 
tudden  changes  produced  in  the  temperature  of  the  countries  of  Europe  which  slope 
towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  its  branches,  by  the  winds  which  sweep  over  tha^ 

*  Messrs.  8crop«  and  Danbeny  on  Volcmnoet ;  Balbl's  Abr^^,  ^o. 
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wide  expanse  of  wat«r.  Taking  these  three  general  causes  in  combination  with  the 
direction  of  the  mountain  chains,  and  the  exposure  and  elevation  of  the  soil,  we  are 
enabled  to  recognise  in  Europe  three  general  ctimetet,  which  may  be  represented  by 
the  three  sides  of  a  triangle,  having  its  three  points  resting  upon  Cape  St.  Vincent 
in  Portugal,  North  Cape  in  Finmark,  and  the  northern  shore  of  the  Caspian.  The 
Une  between  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  North  Cape  may  be  named  the  Oceanic  side  of 
this  triangle ;  thJrt  which  unites  North  Cape  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Cas- 
nian,  the  Asiatic  gide,  and  the  remaining  line  between  the  Caspian  and  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  the  Sovthem  side.  In  winter  the  temperature  diminishes  as  we  proceed 
from  south  to  north  along  the  oceanic  side,  while  on  the  southern  side  ita  demese  is 
(with  a  few  irregularities  arising  from  local  causes)  from  west  to  east.  lu  winter 
the  degree  of  cold  remains  nearly  the  same  throughout  the  length  of  the  Asiatic  side. 
The  warmth  of  summer  is  regulated  by  other  general  laws.  Throughout  all  the 
northern  region  it  is  augmented  by  the  length  of  the  days,  although  on  the  oceanic 
aide  this  increase  of  heat  is  moderated  by  the  influence  of  the  uiuform  temperature 
of  the  sea.  On  the  Asiatic  side  the  summer  heat  is  felt  to  be  oppressive,  especially 
when  contrasted  with  the  rigorous  cold  experienced  during  the  winter.  On  the 
southern  or  Mediterranean  side  of  the  triangle  the  summer  heat  varies  in  a  singular 
manner,  according  to  the  winds  and  other  local  causes,  but  the  temperature  gene- 
rally diminishes  as  we  proceed  eastward. 

Europe  may  also  be  divided  into  three  parallel  zones,  which,  making  allowance  for 
the  influence  of  the  causes  we  have  already  mentioned,  will  indicate,  in  a  manner 
Bufficiently  accurate,  the  limits  of  the  principal  variations  of  climate  experienced  in 
this  portion  of  the  world.     The  southern  zone  or  climate  extends  from  latitude  3^ 
to  45°.    Within  the  space  which  it  comprehends,  the  cold  is  slight  and  of  short  dura- 
tion.    The  spring  commences  in  January  or  February,  the  summer  in  April  or  May, 
«nd  the  \vinter  lasts  during  October  and  November ;  so  that  the  year  is  dinded  into 
three  seasons,  namely,  an  agreeable  spring,  a  summer,  the  heat  of  which  reaches  106^, 
and  the  south  of  France,  all  belong  to  this  region.     The  middle  zone,  or  temperate 
and  a  winter,  short  and  invariably  rainy.     Greece,  southern  Turkey,  Italy,  Spain, 
climate,  is  included  between  lat.  45^  and  55°.    The  spring  of  this  zone  commences  in 
March  or  April ;  the  summer,  the  temperature  of  which  reaches  90°,  lasts  from  June 
to  September ;  and  the  winter  commences  in  November.     Thus,  four  seasons  of  un- 
equal duration  are  experienced  in  the  temperate  zone.     The  winter  is  the  longest, 
and  the  autumn  the  shortest  of  the  seasons.     Two  thirds  of  France,  the  whole  of 
Germany,  and  the  httlf  of  European  Turkey,  are  under  the  influence  of  thb  climate. 
The  northern  climate  extends  over  the  remaining  portion  of  the  regions  of  Europe. 
From  the  latitude  55°  to  05'^,  the  winter  augments  in  rigour  and  duration,  and  be3rond 
the  Polar  circle  the  cold  becomes  so  intense  as  the  year  advances,  that  mercury  is 
reduced  to  a  solid  state  in  the  month  of  September.    In  the  northern  portion  of  this 
sone,  the  seventies  of  a  long  winter  (lighted  up,  however,  by  the  magniticent  spec- 
tacle of  the  aurora  borealLs,  the  splendour  of  which  replaces  the  presence  of  the  solar 
luminary,)  are  succeeded  by  a  hot  summer  of  three  months'  duration,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  sun  never  sinks  below  the  horizon.     There  are  two  subdivisions  of  this 
sone :  The  first  includes  Denmark,  European  Russia  from  Moscow  to  the  Wliite  Sea, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Sweden  and  Norway ;  the  second  comprehends  the  north- 
eastern portions  of  Russia,  the  whole  of  Russian  and  Swedish  Lapland,  and  the  nor- 
thern portion  of  Norway.     As  the  climates  of  the  islands  require  a  separate  conaide* 
ration,  their  places  will  be  found  in  our  special  descriptions. 

We  shall  conclude  this  brief  statement  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  humidity  and  mean 
temperature  of  certain  parts  of  Europe. 

The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  divides  Europe  into  regions,  the  characters  of  which 
are  not  less  distinctly  marked  than  those  derived  from  temperature.  According  to 
the  estimate  of  Professor  Scbow,  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  annually  to  the  north 
of  the  Alps  is  equal  to  26  inches,  while  to  the  south  of  that  chain  the  quantity  ia  37 
inches.*  A  statement  of  this  kind,  however,  can  only  be  but  approximate;  and 
besides,  we  must  take  into  account  that  a  greater  quantity  of  snow  falls  to  the  north 
than  to  the  south  of  the  Alps.  It  has  also  been  remarked,  that  in  the  northern  region 
the  number  of  rainy  days  is  from  150  to  UrO  annually,  while  in  the  south  their  amount 
is  only  from  90  to  100.  It  may  be  useful  to  present  in  a  single  table  the  results  of 
some  observations  which  have  been  made  relatively  to  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falU 
during  the  year  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe. 

*  ranJI^le  du  nord  et  du  midi  de  TEuropo,  par  M.  Schow. 
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To  the  north  of  the  Alps,  the  mean  temperature  varies  from  47°  to  50°  Fahr.,  and 
in  northern  Europe  it  is  lower  in  the  east  than  in  the  west.  Thus,  at  St.  Petersburg 
the  mcsn  temperature  is  38°  or  39°,  while  at  Upsal  it  is  aliout  42°.  The  difference 
beti^een  tke  temperature  of  summer  and  winter  is,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  55°,  in  Tuscany  it  is  only  29°,  and  at  Palermo,  20°.  In  the  latter  city,  the 
temperature  rises  only  about  6°  from  April  till  May,  while  at  Upsal  it  rises  9°  in  the 
same  interval. 

Minerals.  —  The  European  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  are  but 
l^w  in  number,  and  limited  in  produce ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  portion  of  the 
glohe  is  enriched  by  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  tin,  coal,  and 
salt.  To  these  we  may  add  the  produce  of  its  mines  of  quicksilver,  without  the  aid 
of  which,  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  new  world,  wrought  during  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  and  early  portion  of  the  19tb,  could  not  have  obtained  their  high 
importance  and  value.  In  the  following  tabular  view  of  the  principal  mineral  pro- 
ductions of  Europe,  M.  Balbi  has  endeavoured,  in  reference  to  each  article,  to  state 
the  countries  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  order  of  the  comparative  extent  of  their  mi- 
neral wealth. 

Afinera logical  Table  0/ Europe. 

Di  AKOUDs :  —  Jttaraa  —  OoTemment  of  Perm. 

Otkbb  Pmacioua  Brovas :  —  Auttria — Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania ;  Saxony. 
Gou>: — iZiKna  —  Governments  of  Perm  and  Orenburg;  Jftw<rt«— Transylvania,  Hungary,  Salts- 
burg,  Ace. ;  Serffmta— Piednutnt,  &c. 
SXLTKR :  — jfmstrm  —  Hungary,  the  Bannat  Bohemia,  Transylvania,  &c. ;  Saxony  —  Ersgebirge ;  Ha- 
Moafr— Har^;  7Wilr<>tf— Macedonia,  Albania,  BoKnia,  &c. ;  Pnofia— Provinces  of  liAxony,  Rhine, 
9te.  \  £ng(^f{— CnmSerland,  Derbyshire,  Flintshire.  &c. ;  Franc<?— Finistere,  Lozdre,  and  Vosges ; 
Hmeden  and  Norway — Buskerud,  in  Norway,— Westeras  and  Stora-Kopparberg,  in  Sweden ;  StU' 
saw;  Sardinia  —  Savoy. 
Tin :  —  England—  Cornwall  and  Devonshire ;  Saxony  ;  Austria  —  Bohemia. 
QcicKaiLTKa :  —  Spain — Bfancha;  Austria  —  Camiola,  &c. ;  Bararia — Rhine,  he. 
Cormm  — Great  Britain  and  /rcJafMi— Cornwall,  Anglesea,  and  Devonshire,  in  England,— Cork  and 
Waterford.  in  Ir^nd ;  Russia — Perm,  &c.  ;  Austria — Hungary,  the  Bannat,  the  Bellunese,  Styria, 
tte. ;  Sweden  and  ^rortMt«--Sondre-Trondheim,  in  Norway,— Stora-Kopparberg,  Lindkoping,  and 
"Wei^eras,  in  Sweden;  TYtrlrfy— Macedonia,  &c. ;  Pruttfa  —  Rhine,  &c. ;  Spain — Andalusia,  ftc. ; 
France  —  Rhfine,  Upper  Rhine,  and  Lower  Pyrenees ;  Hanover,  ^c. 
Ibov  :  — Great  Britain — South  Wales,  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  Yorkshire,  ftc.  in  England, — Lanark- 
shire, ftc  in  Scotland ;  AvMta— Perm,  Orenburg,  Tambov,  Nishnei-Novgorod,  Kalouga,  Olonetz, 
Vlatka,  ttci  France  —  Upper  Marne,  C6te-d*Or,  Meuse,  Nidvre,  Upper  SaAne,  Moselle,  Meurthe. 
Ardennes,  Doubs,  Jura,  Ari^e,  Stc.i  Pntssia  —  Silesia,  Rhine,  Brandenburg,  &c. ;  Sweden  and 
Norway — Orebro.  Stora-Kopparberg,  Carlstad,  JefHeborg,  Westeras,  Jonkoping,  Upsal,  &c.  in 
Sweden,— Smaalehnene  and  Laurwig,  in  Norway;  >^ta<rui— Styria,  Carinthia,  Hungsry,  the  Ban- 
nat, Bohemia,  Transylvania,  government  of  Milan,  fcc. ;  Tufcan^— Island  of  Elt»a:  ^/Kiin— Cata- 
lonia, Aragon,  Navarre,  Biscay,  Asturias,  Granada,  &c. ;  7WAr<!;y— Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  Macedo- 
nia; Bavaria;  Sardinia — Piedmont,  ftc. ;  Nassau,  &c. 
lAAD:—5jpam— Granada,  Andalusia,  Catalonia,  &c. ;  Great  Britain  and  /r0/an<f  — Denbighshire, 
Flintshire,  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  in  England,  — Lanarkshire  and 
I>umfrlea-8hire,  in  Scotland,  —  Wicklow,  Clare,  Wexford,  Armagh,  and  Donegal,  in  Ireland ; 
wtfviCria—  Carinthia,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  &c. ;  Prtaita  —  Silesia,  Rhine,  &c. ;  Hanover;  Frantx— 
Flnistire,  ftc. ;  Nassau;  Saxony;  Sardinia  — S%\oj,  Island  of  Sardinia,  &c. 
Zivc :  —England ;  Senium  ;  Prussia  —  Silesia ;  Austria  —  Carinthia. 

Coal:— Grvol  Britain  and  Ireland  —  South  Wale-s  Northumberland,  Durham,  Yorkshire,  Derby- 

aUre,  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  Flintshire,  &c.  in  England  and  Wales,— Midlothian,  Lanarkshire, 

FUSnhire,  tte,  in  Scotland,— Tyrone,  Antrim,  Leitrim,  Kilkenny,  Cork,  &c.  in  Ireland ;  Belgium— 

Moos,  Namur,  Li^e,  &c. ;  France  — Nord,  Loire,  Upper  Loire.  Calvados,  &c. ;  /'rtw/ta  —  Silesia, 

'WeetphaUa,  Rhine,  ftc. ;  ^^Mfria  — Bohemia,  Hungary,  Lower  Austria,  Styria,  Moravia,  &c. 

0AI.T  (rock-salt,  and  that  derived  from  bilne-springs  and  the  sea) :— AtaWa— Saratow,  Perm,  Taurida, 

Astrakhan,  Bessarabia,  &c. ;  Austria  —  East  Hungary,  Upper  Austria,  with  Saltzburg,  Tyrol, 

Venice,  Dalmatia,  Triest,  ftc. :  Frafuv  — Charente-InfMeure,  Meurthe,  Jura,  Loire-Inf6rieure, 

Vcndte,  Garde.  Ac. ;  S^poin  —  Catalonia,  Granada,  Navarre,  Seville,  Valencia,  Ivi^a,  &c. ;  Great 

Britain  and  /rvfatMl  —  Cheshire,  Worcestershire,  Staffordshire,  Norfolk,  Kent,  Fife»hirc,  the 

Lothians,  Mnnster,  Ulster,  &c.;  Porluj^a/- Setubal,  Lisbon,  Fisueira,  &c. ;  Pmma  —  Saxony, 

'Waatphalia,  Fom«rania,  &c. ;  Principalities  qf  WaUachia  and  Moldavia  ;  Sardinia  —  Island  of 

Sardinia  and  Genoa TlAe  Two  Sicilies— Ctdahrlm,  &c. ;  JJarario— Isar,  ftc. ;  Papal  States— VorM, 

ke. :  Sweden  and  Nonniy— Smaeland,  Bohus,  ttc.  in  Sweden,— Tonsberg,  &c.  in  Norway ;  loman 

Ides-'  Santa- Maura,  he. ;  —  Greece — Island  of  Naxos,  he. 
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At  the  commencement  of  this  century,  America  produced  eleven  times  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  at  present  derived  from  the  mines  of  Europe ;  and  the  quantity  of  gold 
which  it  yielded  was  also  much  greater  than  that  which  Europe  then  produced. 
Since  that  period  the  produce  of  the  American  gold  mines  has  somewhat  diminished 
in  quantity,  and  it  is  now  less  than  that  derived  from  the  mines  of  Europe  in  their 
present  extended  state.  Russia  alone,  since  the  recent  discovery  of  new  mineraU 
of  gold  and  platina  in  the  Ouraln,  produces  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
gold  produced  in  Europe.  Hungary  and  Transylvania  yield  nearly  the  remaining 
seventh.  England,  which  is  so  rich  in  the  common  metals,  produces  hut  an  insigni- 
ficant quantity  of  those  of  a  precious  description.  England  furnishes  nearly  a  third 
part  of  the  whole  quantity  of  iron  made  in  Europe.  Of  the  remainder,  about  a 
fourth  part  is  made  in  Russia,  a  fifth  in  France,  and  a  tenth  in  Sweden.  The  iron 
of  Russia  and  Sweden  is  very  superior  in  quality,  and  well  adapted  for  the  fiibrica- 
tion  of  steel.  England  and  France  produce  iron  of  various  qualities,  firom  the  best 
to  the  most  inferior.  The  iron,  for  ordinary  purposes,  made  in  England,  has  long 
been  noted  for  its  cheapness ;  but  the  best  descriptions  of  English  iron  bring  prices 
nearly  as  high  as  the  finest  Swedish.  Five-sixths  of  the  total  quantity  of  cast-iroo 
consumed  in  Europe,  for  the  fabrication  of  machinery  of  all  kinds,  culinary  utensils, 
&c.  comes  from  the  iron  manufactories  of  Britain;  about  a  tenth  only  from  those  of 
France,  and  a  fortieth  from  the  fbunderies  of  Prussia.  Very  few  castings  are  made 
in  Russia  and  Sweden.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  produce  of  the  iron  mines,  not- 
withstanding the  slight  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal,  represents  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  European  mines  of  every  description,  and  that 
the  produce  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  platina  mines  only  a  ninth  part  of  that  value. 
One  half  of  the  lead  consumed  in  Europe  has  been  (at  least  until  lately)  brought 
from  Spain,  and  three-sevenths  from  England.  France,  and  even  Germany,  produce, 
in  proportion  to  their  extent,  but  little  of  this  metal.  England  produces  ten  times 
as  much  coal  as  France,  and  about  a  half  more  than  the  quantity  produced  in  the 
latter  is  yielded  by  the  mines  of  Belgium  and  Prussia..  About  twelve-thirteenths  of 
the  European  tin  is  derived  from  English  mines.  England  also  furnishes  neaily  a 
half  of  the  copper  produced  in  Europe ;  about  a  fifth  of  the  total  quantity  is  pro- 
cured from  the  Russian  mines,  and  a  tenth  from  those  of  Sweden.  In  France,  copper 
is  found  only  in  trifling  quantities. 

Vegetation.  —  Referring  our  readers  to  the  first  section  of  the  fourth  chapter  of 
this  work  (see  anU,  p.  88,)  for  an  explanation  of  the  natural  causes  which  regulate 
generally  the  geographical  distribution  of  vegetables,  we  proceed  to  give,  although 
very  briefly,  considering  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  subject,  some  account  of 
the  vegetable  productions  of  this  portion  of  the  globe. 

The  triangle  of  dinuites  proposed  by  Malte-Brun,  of  which  we  have  given  an  explanation  in  the 
preceding  section  but  one,  will  assist  us  in  distributing  the  vegetable  productions  of  Europe  Into  three 
Rreat  series.  Proceeding  northward  along  the  oceanic  side  of  the  triangle,  we  find,  from  Cape  St. 
Vincent  in  Portugal,  as  far  as  Cape  Finistenre  in  Spain,  a  vegetation  springing  up  beyond  the  sandy 
landest  which  presents  at  once  to  the  botanist  a  great  number  of  plants  analogous  to  thoae  found  in 
the  Av'ores,  and  others  of  American  origin,  taking  so  Iclndly  to  the  soil  of  these  coasts,  and  multi- 
plying with  so  much  facility,  as  to  invade  extensive  tracts  to  the  exclusion  of  the  indigenous  vege- 
tation. Beyond  latitude  40^,  the  orange,  olive,  and  vine,  occupy  the  lower  regions,  and  are  overlooked 
by  the  oak  and  chesnut.  From  Cape  Fiuisterre  to  the  south-eastern  extremltv  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
and  even  to  the  source  of  the  Adour,  the  narrow  plains  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  are  cha- 
racterised by  the  absence  of  the  cistus,  or  rock-rose,  and  the  ro<e-laurel,  the  difficulty  of  rearing  the 
orange,  olive,  and  vine,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  culture  of  the  apple  is  extended.  These  peculiar 
features  of  the  vegetation  of  this  region  have  induced  a  French  naturalist  to  name  it  the  Kormandjf 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula  From  the  point  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  now  mentioned,  the  coast,  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  is  still  bordcri'd  with  the  maritime  pine.  The  vines  growing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gironde  yield  excellent  winej>,  and  the  myrtle  grows  in  the  open  fields.  The  melon,  which  calls 
for  so  much  attention  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Paris,  scarcely  requires  culture  on  the  lAtores  of  the 
Atlantic  and  of  the  Channel.  From  the  mouths  of  the  Meuse,  as  far  as  those  of  the  Ems,  lint  and 
madder  are  successfully  cultivated ;  and  the  ash,  alder,  and  birch,  thrive  on  the  Danish  coast.  In 
Norway  several  species  of  poplar  disappear  In  approaching  the  60th  paraUel,  and  the  oak  about  two 
degrees  farther  north,  but  the  beech  and  the  lime  are  prolonged  as  far  as  the  63d  iiarallel,  Trom  which 
point  to  latitude  67^  they  are  replaced  by  the  pine  and  fir.  At  the  70th  parallel,  barley  and  oafs  are  the 
QnVr  kinds  of  grain  which  resist  the  rigour  oi  the  climate. 

The  farther  we  remove  from  the  coast,  the  influences  which  bring  about  the  gradations  we  have 
remarked  in  the  oceanic  region  are  diminished.  On  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  triangle,  several  plants 
which  grow  in  high  northern  latitudes  on  the  side  of  the  ocean  disappear  in  the  plains  of  Roaida. 
though  farther  south.  On  the  other  hand,  plants  common  to  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  Lapland 
are  propagated  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Thus  the  rein-deer  lichen  is  frequently  met  with  m  the 
plains  under  latitude  .^4^.  The  oak  and  hazel  cross  the  60th  parallel  only  in  small  groups  and  in  fa- 
vourable situations.  The  ash  extends  only  as  liv  ax  the  Gid  degree.  Oaks  are  thinlv  di»tributed  over 
the  central  provinces  of  Russia,  but  they  thrive  in  descending  towards  the  52d  paraUe!,  and  nnder  the 
6dth  are  botn  numerous  and  beautiful.  The  beech  known  m  Livonia  disappears  in  the  vicini^  of 
Smolensk,  and  to  the  south  of  Moscow  the  lime  and  birch  are  the  most  common  trees.  The  birch 
predominates  in  the  fom^sts  which  cover  the  inferior  declivities  of  the  Oural  chain,  and  ia  the 
highur  region  the  pine  or  the  fir.    Ip  the  plains  are  seen  the  elm,  lime,  maple,  service,  mad  pIum-1 
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On  mroftdilng  the  Aofw  of  the  CMplMi,  the  influence  of  the  cUmate  of  mn^  In 

the  Ukraine  frndn  of  erety  deeeripUon  thrives,  there  is  an  abundance  of  ftuit  trees,  the  mulberry  tuc- 
eeeds  in  am^  f^aatations,  and  the  forests  furnish  choice  oalcs  for  naval  purposes.  At  length,  towarda 
tte  Don,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  large  trees  disappear,  and  tufts  of  shrubs  and  saline  planta 
eover  the  sandy  plains. 

The  base  of  the  triangle  of  European  climates  presenU  several  remarkable  peculiarities,  which  wa 
sbaD  now  examine,  proceeding  for  that  purpose  ft^m  east  to  west.  Towards  the  mouth  of  the  Danube 
the  low  hiUa  are  covered  with  tlie  apple,  pear,  cherry,  plum,  and  apricot  In  Wallachia  these  flruit 
treea  aimear  in  entire  forestSw  They  overleap  the  chain  of  the  Balkan,  and  ornament  some  of  the  high 
hHls  of  Koumelia,  ancient  Macedonia,  and  Albania.  As  far  as  the  40th  parallel  the  olive  and  orange 
are  fband  cmly  on  the  sea- shore,  but  the  mountains  are  crowned  with  varied  forests,  where  the  pine, 
fir,  cedar,  oak,  beech,  walnut,  cheanut,  maple,  sycamore,  and  oriental  plane,  occur  in  succession.  To 
the  sooth  of  the  40th  paralld,  vegetation  a«umes  another  aspect ;  the  apple  and  pear  disH>pear,  and 
are  rephkced  by  the  olive,  orange,  fig.  and  black  mulberry,  which  mingle  their  foliage  with  the  scarlet 
blossoma  trf  the  pomegranate,  and  their  sweet  exhalations  wltli  those  of  the  myrtle  and  Jasmine.  On 
the  shores  of  the  narrow  strait  of  Constantinople  some  northern  vegetables  grow  side  by  side  with 
other*  belonging  to  the  south.  The  vines  of  Salonika  yield  excellent  wine,  and  aromatic  plants  in 
vast  varied  still  furnish  tlie  bees  of  Attica  with  the  Juices  which  in  ancient  times  conferred  such  cele- 
brity  on  their  honejr.  The  valleys  and  shores  of  Albania  present  a  great  analogy  to  the  most  temperate 
conion  of  Italy.  Before  the  rivers  are  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  summer,  the  valleys  situate  below  the 
wrests  of  reslnoos  trees  which  cover  the  chain  of  rindus,  are  seen  ornamented  with  clusters  of  elders 
bashes,  and  the  meadows  are  overspread  with  the  violet,  narcissus,  and  hyacinth.  An  enchanting 
speetarle  is  presented  bv  the  southern  region  of  Italy.  The  forests  of  olive,  almond,  and  flg-trees,  the 
SBaJestie  <^y]»resaes,  and  the  golden  fruits  of  the  orange  and  citron,  disclose  a  new  aspect  of  nature. 
The  shores  of  tlie  basin  formed  by  the  coasts  of  Tuiscany,  Genoa,  Nice,  and  the  southern  shores  of 
Prance,  present  a  magnificent  amphitheatre,  ornamented  with  four  zones  of  vegetation.  In  the  lowest 
sone,  wliich  risas  abmit  330  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  notice  first  the  ^acs-wort 
or  soda  plant,  sea  errngo  and  echinophora,  or  prickly  samphire,  then  the  Bourbon-palm,  the  tree- 
tithymal  or  aporge,  the  three- grained  cneorum  or  widow- wail,  and  the  silky  lotus  or  bird's  foot  trefoil. 
The  eecood  xone  produces  the  rose-laurel,  orange-trees  of  every  species,  the  plane,  and  the  European 
lotus,  while  at  the  foot  of  those  trees.  Jasmines,  pomegranates,  lonquiUes,  and  tuberous  plants  unite 
their  splendid  blossoms  and  delightful  perfumes.  The  tnird  zone  is  occupied  by  the  olive,  fig-tree,  vine, 
harel,  and  arbotos  or  strawberry-tree.  Lastly,  in  the  fourth  zone,  towards  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains* are  found  only  the  carob-tree,  cistUs.  pine,  and  rosemary  shrub,  the  last  groviing  sponta- 
ocoualy  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks.  On  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  we  again  meet 
with  the  vegetation  of  Greece  and  Italv ;  the  olive  thrives  as  far  as  Cape  Palos,  the  carob  and  mastick 
are  seen  growing  in  company,  the  laurel,  fig,  pomegranate,  and  mulberry  display  their  varied 


foliaga.  and  the  vine  yields  a  strong  and  highly  coloured  wine.  A  region,  which  ma^  be  denominated 
Afirican,  extenda  between  C»pe  Palos  and  Cape  St  Vincent.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
tlie  Atlantic,  it  ia  characterised  l>y  the  dwsjrf-palm,  cactus,  and  banana ;  while  a  more  elevated  cone 
enmprehenda  a  vsgaUtion  aldn  to  that  of  Italy,  surmounted  by  the  vine,  and  lastly  by  forests  of 
resinoaa  treea. 

Animals. — The  animal  kingdom  in  Europe  is  less  varied  than  tlie  vegetable.  The 
tame  animals  may  be  considered  common  to  the  southern  and  north-east  regions  of  our 
continent.  The  white  bear  and  the  blue  fox  appear  from  time  to  time  on  the  shores 
of  the  frozen  sea.  The  rein-deer  is  found  at  the  sixty-first  parallel  in  Scandinavia,  and 
six  or  seven  degrees  lower  in  Russia.  The  lemming  (Marinda  lemnus)  continues  its 
migrations  in  straight  lines  from  east  to  west,  between  the  lifty-iifth  and  sixty-fifth 
parallels ;  the  glutton  is  observed  in  the  same  region.  The  elk  is  generally  found 
below  the  polar  circle ;  it  frequents  Lithuania,  and  even  some  parts  of  Prussia.  The 
Arabian  sheep,  which  is  common  to  the  same  countries,  is  distinguished  by  the  form 
of  its  horns  and  the  coarseness  of  its  wool. 

The  naked  plains  that  bound  the  sea  of  Azof  and  the  Caspian  are  frequented  by 
some  animab  common  to  Asia.  The  Bactrian  camel  pastures  in  these  lands,  rich  in 
saline  herbs ;  the  Circassian  sheep  are  observed  near  the  Oca  and  the  Dneiper.  The 
Tartars  have  brought  to  that  part  of  Europe  their  fleet  horses,  and  the  fierce  jackal 
has  migrated  thither  in  quest  of  prey. 

The  strongest  horses  and  oxen  are  found  in  the  great  and  verdant  plains  which 
extend  from  the  Ukraine  and  Moldavia  to  Denmark  and  Flanders.  These  animals 
bare  probably  existed  a  long  time  in  a  wild  state.  The  urus  or  the  our-ochs  (words 
which  signify  literally  ancient  or  primitive  oxen)  are  still  occasionally  seen  in  Poland. 
We  observe  in  these  regions,  and  in  the  whole  of  central  Europe,  a  breed  of  sheep 
originally  the  same  as  that  in  Spain  and  in  England  ;  but  it  has  been  improved  in 
different  countries  by  natural  or  artificial  causes.  The  ass,  which  cannot  be  consi- 
dered indigenous  to  the  mean  European  zone,  has  been  brought  to  it,  and  has  dege- 
nerated. 

The  wild  goat,  the  chamois,  and  the  marmot,  firequent  the  great  mountainous  chains 
of  Europe  —  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Cevennes,  the  Carpathians,  and  Hcmus. 

The  aninuds  that  are  found  in  the  mean  zone  are  for  the  most  part  common  to  the 
south.  The  ox  and  the  horse  in  Italy,  if  they  be  well  fed,  are  as  stout  as  any  in  the 
Ukraine  or  in  Holstein.  The  Arab  horse  was  brought  into  the  south  during  the  in- 
vasions of  the  Moors  and  the  Turks ;  and  firom  it  have  perhaps  sprung  the  Andalu- 
nan  and  other  varieties;  but  it  is  not  unlikely,  from  observations  which  have  been  made, 
that  the  Andalusian  breed  Ih  the  same  as  the  norhagge  or  small  Norwegian  horse ; 
and  coDtequently  that  both  of  them  are  descended  from  a  common  stock,  and  one  in 
til  probability  indigenous  to  Europe.     It  is  still  less  doubtful  that  the  buffalo,  an 
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aiiimal  not  found  in  the  north  of  Hungary,  has  been  imported  from  AaU  to  soutliem 
Europe.  A  particular  species  of  sheep  in  Sardinia,  and  another  (the  Birepneerot)  in 
Candia,  are  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  Europe.  If  the  ass  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  continent  be  not  so  too,  it  has  been  introduced  from  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 

As  the  briefest  enumeration  of  the  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  above  all  the  muhitii- 
dinous  insects  of  Europe,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  a  work  like  the  present*  our 
readers  must  rest  satisfied  with  such  incidental  notices  of  these  animal  tribes  as  may 
find  a  place  in  our  special  descriptions  of  the  countries  in  this  portion  of  the  globe. 

Population.  —  According  to  M.  Balbi,  the  population  of  Europe,  within  the 
limits  we  have  already  described  (see  ante,  p.  157),  is  227,000,0(K)  souls.  Estimating 
the  sur&ce  of  Europe  at  3,710,000  English  square  miles,  this  population  is  in  a  pro- 
portion of  61  inhabitants  to  each  square  mile. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Malte-Brun,  that  in  the  two  great  regions  of  Europe, 
viz.  the  western  and  the  eastern,  each  portion,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  more  populous 
the  farther  it  lies  to  the  south.*  Thus,  in  the  first  of  these  two  great  divisions,  the 
population  of  the  northern  portion  is  less  than  that  of  the  central,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  latter  than  that  of  the  southern.  In  the  second,  the  same  difference  will 
be  observed,  if  we  divide  Russia  into  two  portions ;  and  then,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  similar  comparisons,  combine  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  wes- 
tern Europe.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  we  >^'ill  find  the  population  of  the  united  por- 
tions, to  be  1 1 1  tu  the  square  mile,  and  that  of  the  southern  portion  to  be  211  to 
the  same  extent  of  surface.  In  eastern  Europe,  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  will  be  found  to  be  26  in  the  northern  portion,  and  45  in  the  southern. 
Thus  the  proportions  in  both  regions  may  be  considered  nearly  analogous.  Another 
cause  regulating  density  of  population  may  be  noticed.  If  we  compare  the  different 
states  with  one  another,  we  shall  generally  find  that  those  which  possess  many  islands, 
and  widely  extended  coasts,  have  a  greater  command  of  the  means  of  subsistence  than 
others  which  lie  embosomed  in  the  land.  Thus  it  happens  that  Britain  and  Holland, 
both  of  which  are  divided  by  natural  or  artificial  channels  into  numerous  islands,  are, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  territory,  the  most  populous  of  the  European 
states.  From  the  same  cause  population  is  more  dense  in  France  than  in  Austria,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  than  in  that  of  Sardinia,  and  in  the  Ionian  Isles  than  in  Turkey. 

People  and  Languages.  —  The  primitive  history  of  Europe  is  enveloped  in  such 
obscurity,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  arrange  its  confused  elements.    Of 
all  the  nations  of  which  the  European  family  is  composed,   Greece  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  anciently  civilized  —  an  advantage  for  which  it  was  indebted  to  the 
Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  the  most  enlightened  of  the  nations  which  inhabited  those 
portions  of  Asia  and  Africa  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.     The  Greeks  on  their 
part  planted  colonies  in  Gaul  and  Italy;  but,  until  Rome  became  the  seat  of  a  vast 
power,  the  nations  of  central  Europe  presented  a  character  of  imperfect  civilization, 
not  far  removed  from  barbarism,  analogous  to  that  which  characterised  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  America,  at  the  period  when  the  Europeans  first  carried  to  the  new  continent 
their  vices  along  with  their  religious  creeds.     The  Romans,  after  having  brought  the 
Celts  and  Germans  under  subjection  to  their  empire,  were  in  their  turn  pressed  at 
home  on  every  side  by  the  Scandinavian  and  Sarmatian  nations,  whose  attacks  they 
had  often  repulsed  in  the  most  savage  regions,  and  were  forced  to  yield  after  a  length- 
ened resistance.     Other  tribes  following  the  footsteps  of  these  invaders,  issued  from 
the  north  and  east,  and  overthrew  the  rising  kingdoms  which  the  latt«r  had  founded 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  power.  Thus,  after  the  HeruU,  a  Sc>'thian  people  from  the 
countries  of  the  Finns  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  had,  under  the  guidaince  of  their 
leader  Odoacer,  overturned  the  throne  of  the  west,  they  were  driven  from  Italy  by 
the  Scandinavian  tribes,  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  Ostrogoths  (Elast-Goths)  ; 
and  the  latter  in  their  turn  gave  way  to  the  Slavonian  race  of  the  Longohardi  or 
Lombards.     The  Visigoths  (West- Goths),   driven  from   Gaul  by  the  Istavemoa,  a 
German  tribe,  since  called  Franks,  settled  in  Spain  along  with  the  VandaU,  another 
Slavonian  nation.     In  like  manner,  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes  took  possession 
of  Britain.    These  invading  tribes,  far  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  nations  in  the  midst 
of  which  they  placed  themselves,  contributed  to  alter  the  languages  of  the  latter,  and 
to  modify  the  manners  and  customs  established  by  the  Romans ;  but  they  wrought  no 
change  on  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  central,  western,  and 
southern  Europe.  This  consideration  explains  how  it  is  that  we  still  recog^se  among 
the  modern  nations  the  portrait  of  their  ancestors  described  by  ancient  authors. 

«  Sc«  Table  ^  the  Geographical  and  Pofitical  Diciiunu  qf  Europe,  p.  176. 
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Aeeordinf  to  Maltc-Brmi,  UEclaaiTe  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cauceeue,  ten  distinct  races  exist 
■till  In  Enrope,  bat  the  most  ancient  are  on  tlie  whole  the  least  numerous. 

-The  Jmia-HeUenie  or  GrMJir  race,  of  whom  the  Pelasrl  were  a rery  ancient  l>raneh,  if  not  one  of 
the  original  stocks,  after  tiavinf  peopled  with  their  colonies  many  portions  of  the  Mediterranean 
eoasta.  now  exi«t  only  in  Tnrlcey,  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Hellas,  or  Gr«ece,  and  the  Ionian  Isles. 
Their  langva^  which  is  sprang  l^om  the  ancient  Greek,  is  by  a  singular  anomaly  called  the  Romaic, 

The  jilommaanM  are  tlie  descendants  of  the  lllyrians,  who  mingled  formerly  with  the  Pelasgic.  and  at 
a  later  period  with  the  modem  Greeks ;  enough  of  their  ancient  language  remains  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
coTcr  its  European  cliaracter,  and  its  connexion  with  the  German  and  Slaronic.  No  trace  is  left 
of  the  ancient  peo|de  that  are  supposed  to  have  inhabited  Thrace  and  the  countries  adjacent  to  the 
Dawibe;  they  were  probalily  composed  of  different  races,  as  the  Phrygian,  the  Slavonic,  ttH*  Celtic, 
sad  the  Pdaagic.  It  is  towards  Thrace.  Mount  II«mus,  and  the  Lower  Danube,  that  we  can  discover 
the  earliest  mgin  of  Earopean  states ;  but  these  indications  disappear  if  we  traverse  Asia  Minor,  or 
tiavd  bv  the  north  round  the  Enxine  Sea. 

The  TWiLff  belong  to  the  same  fkmily  as  the  Tartars,  and  are  scattered  throughout  RuMia  fW>m  the 
Crimm  to  Kaxan ;  one  of  their  colonies  is  established  in  Litbuajiia.  The  Turkomans,  of  whom  a  branch 
is  setUed  in  Sfacedonla,  liave  preserved  incorrupted  traces  of  their  Asiatic  origin. 

Two  great  races,  the  Slavonaang  and  Finni,  luive  occupied  firum  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  all  the 
countries  comprriiended  under  the  vague  and  chimerical  names  of  Scythia  and  Sarmatia.  Almost  all 
the  topogrnmical  names  of  these  countries  are  derived  from  the  Slavonic  and  Finnic ;  a  very  small 
number  owe  their  origin  to  the  short  empires  of  the  Scythians,  the  Sannatian?,  tlie  Ostrogoths,  and 
the  Huns,  tlie  successive  conquerors  and  rulers  of  these  immense  plains.  It  is  probable  that  a  Scy- 
thian nation,  sprang  fh>m  the  Medes,  ruled  over  the  Finns  and  Slavonians,  who  formed  the  agrlouU 
taral  and  pastoral  tribes.  The  Sarmatians,  who  appear  to  have  been  of  Tartar  descent,  mixed  with 
the  ScTthians  «id  their  vassals ;  the  Huns  were  another  horde  of  the  same  people ;  both  the  one  and 
the  other  cvne  fkrom  the  banks  of  the  Volga  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  certain  that, 
at  the  time  in  which  they  appeared  in  these  countries,  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Dneiper  were 
peopled  by  SlaTonlc  and  Finnic  tribes.  The  Slavonic  nations  are  divided,  according  to  their  dialects, 
lato  three  branches :  first,  the  eastern  Slavic  including  the  Russians  (a  people  descended  from  the 
Roxrlans  or  Roxolani),  tlie  Slavi  and  Scandinavians,  theRousniacs  in  Galicia,  the  Sirvians  or  Slavi 
on  the  Danube,  the  Sclavonians,  tlie  Croatians  and  others ;  secondlv,  the  tcrttern  Sinri,  or  the  Poles, 
Bohemians,  Hungarian  Slavi,  and  the  Sorabs  or  Serbs  of  Lusatia ;  thirdly,  the  northern  Siari,  or  the 
Venedes  of  the  Rbmanji,  the  Wends  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  a  very  numerous  tribe,  earlier  civi- 
liied,  hot  at  the  same  time  earlier  incorporated  in  different  states  than  the  other  two.  The  same  tribe 
comprehends  the  remains  of  the  Geiman  Wendes  or  Polabes,  the  Obotrites  and  Rugians,  long  since 
confounded  with  their  conouerors  the  Germans ;  it  also  includes  the  Pomeranians,  the  Kassubs,  sub« 
datd  by  the  Poles ;  the  ancient  Prussians  or  Prutzi,  exterminated  or  reduced  to  slavery  by  their  Teu- 
tonic conquerors ;  and  lastly,  the  Lithuanians,  the  only  branch  which  has  retained  some  traces  of  Its 
soeient  laniniage,  although  mixed  with  the  Scandinavian  and  Finnic. 

The  HViAvdlMrfu,  in  the  ancient  l>acia  and  the  adjac^t  countries,  are  the  descendants  of  tlie 
Gets,  the  Slavi.  and  the  Romans ;  their  language  resembles  the  Latin.  The  Bulgariant  are  a  Tartar 
tribe,  that  migrated  from  the  neighboorhooKi  of  Kasan,  and  mingled  with  tlie  Slavi  on  the  Danube, 
sod  partly  ad^rted  their  language. 

The  Fmwu  wandovd  probably  from  time  immemorial  in  the  plains  of  eastern  Europe.  Some  of 
their  tribes  having  mixed  with  other  nations,  were  included  by  the  Greeks  among  the  Kuropean  Scy- 
thians. Their  desooidants  were  subdued  and  driven  to  the  north  and  the  east  by  the  numerous  hordes 
of  !Uavonians.  It  is  prob^ible  that  the  branches  of  the  Finnic  race  are  the  Laplanders,  who  are  also 
perhaps  connected  with  the  Ilnns,  the  Esthete  or  ancient  Esthonlans  and  LIvonians ;  the  Permians 
laeorporated  with  the  Scandinavians,  particularlv  the  Norwegians,  Hungarians  or  Magyars,  who 
vere  composed  of  Finnic  and  Turkish  tribes,  and  governed  by  Persians  or  Bucharians.  Such  are 
CMwIderm  the  ramifications  of  the  Finnic  race,  or  as  it  is  called  in  Russia,  the  Tchoude.  There  are 
vithont  donbt  many  reasons  that  mav  induce  some  to  regard  the  Hungarians  as  a  separate  branch. 

The  Stamoieil^t,  the  Siriaines,  the  Morduatea^  and  other  tribes,  appear  to  have  been  wandering  hordes 
thst  migrated  ft-om  Asia. 

The  Teutonic  nations,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  Germans,  the  Scandinavians,  and  the 
English,  are  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Slavonians  and  Finns,  in  the  western  and  central  regions  of 
Europe.  The  Germans,  on  account  of  their  different  dialects,  the  High  and  the  liOw  Deutsch,  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  on  the  south,  and  those  of  the  plains  on 
the  north.  The  Saxon,  or  language  of  Franconla  and  of  the  higher  orders  in  Livunia  and  Esthonia, 
b  intermediate  between  these  dialects. 

The  Scandtnarian  nations,  or  the  Swedes,  Goths,  Norwegians,  Danes,  and  Jutlanders,  form  a  dis- 
tinct race  flrom  the  German  nations,  and  were  separated  from  them  at  a  remote  period.  8t=l],  how- 
ever, there  Is  some  re-^emblance  betwemi  them  and  the  Dutch,  the  Frieslandent,  and  the  low  Saxons. 
All  thtt  remains  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian,  as  ii  was  spoken  in  the  nin'l<  "cntury,  is  retained  in  the 
Dalecarluui,  the  old  Norwegian  of  the  valleys  of  Dofre,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Farbe  islands,  and  the 
Nor^  the  language  of  the  Shetland  islanders.  Two  others,  or  rather  modem  dialects,  the  Swedish 
and  the  Danish,  are  both  ot  them  branches  of  the  ancient  Scan<Unavian.  A  third  dialect,  that  of 
Jntluid,  retains  the  marks  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon,  which  has  some  afiinity  with  the  ancient  Scandi- 
navian. 

The  En§^*h  and  the  Loteland  Scots  are  sprung  from  T^lgians,  Saxons,  Anglo-Saxons,  Jutes,  and 
Scandina^ns.    Their  different  dialects,  united  and  mudtfled,  formed  the  old  Englisli,  or  the  ytnglo-. 
AdiM*-  Saxon.    The  dialects  presently  fi;^oken  in  Suffolk,  York8hire,  and  in  the  low  counties  of  Scot 
land,  bear  a  stronger  resemblance  than  the  Er^lish  to  the  Teutonic  tongues. 

In  regard  to  the  ancient  peopfe  qfthe  south  and  vest,  no  distinct  trace  remains  of  the  Etruscans,  the 
Ansonians,  the  Oscl,  and  other  indigenous  states,  or  ruch  at  least  as  were  anciently  settled  in  Italy. 
The  words  Celts  and  Iberians  are  no  longer  used  in  France,  Spain,  and  BriUin  ;  but  under  other  de- 
nominationa  we  may  discover  the  descendants  of  these  great  and  ancient  nations. 

The  Bmsma^  confined  to  the  western  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  still  retain  one  of  the  most  original 
laxMiaages  tn  oor  part  of  the  world ;  It  has  been  proved  that  it  is  a  branch  of  the  Iberian,  which  was 
spoken  hi  eastern  sjod  southern  Spain,  and  was  common  also  in  Aquitanian  Gaul. 

The  Celts^  one  of  tlie  primitive  European  races,  were  mo<>t  widely  scattered  in  different  cotmtries. 
The  Hibernians^  or  native  Irish,  arc  an  old  branch  of  this  people ;  and  according  to  some  authora, 
the  Highlanders  q/  Scotland  are  a  colony  of  the  native  Irish.  The  Erse  or  Gaelic  is  the  only  authentic 


moniunent  of  the  Celtic  language. 

Brigium  was  at  one  period  inhabited  bv  C-elts  and  Germans,  but  it  may  be  proved  that  the  earlier 
lahamtants  were  of  Celtic  origin.  The  Belgians  conquered  part  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  mingled 
with  the  iMtIre  Celts,  but  were  afterwards  subdued  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Wales,  Cumberland,  and 
Cornwall  {  from  the»e  districts  they  returned  to  the  continent,  and  peopled  lower  Brittany.  The 
GowMr  or  GauHe  that  is  still  spoken.  Is  derived  from  the  Belgian,  which  is  very  different  from 
tkt  Cattle,  and  the  more  modem  dialect  of  lower  Brittany  is  composed  of  several  others ;  the  Gauls 
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ealled  thtir  Uaunnge  the  Cnmraigh  or  the  KTinrl,  and  the  Latin  anthon  of  the  middle  agea  daianl- 
nated  the  people  Cambrians ;  some  aeographieal  writers  have  inoorrectlv  styled  them  dmbtee. 

8ach  are  the  three  native  and  ancient  races  of  Western  Europe.  TT^imnguare  nftke  BotmttUt  par- 
ticularly the  popular  dialect,  or  Bomana  ruttioa,  came  gradually  into  nee  tn  aUTerent  eoontrla ;  U 
was  thus  mixed  with  native  languages,  and  gave  rise  to  prorincial  idioms.  The  purer  LeAln  waa  apokem 
In  the  towns  and  churches.  The  irruption  of  the  nortnem  statea,  all  of  them,  or  almoat  all  of  them, 
of  Teutonic  origin,  introduced  new  oonftision  and  new  idioms  into  the  Latino-Oallie  and  Latino- 
Iberian  dialects;  the  language  of  the  Troubadours,  of  which  the  seeds  had  been  sown  In  avoy  remote 
age,  appeared  about  the  raroe  time  in  western  Europe.  From  it  emanated  the  Italian,  the  Lombard, 
Venetian  and  Sicilian  dialects,  and  also  the  Ptovch^,  the  Oe  or  Oocitanian,  the  Limosin  and  Cat»- 
lonian.  The  old  French  and  some  of  its  dialects,  as  the  Walloon  and  that  of  Pioardy.  most  have  ok- 
Isted  for  many  centuries  before  the  French  name  was  known ;  to  the  same  source  must  be  attriboted 
the  modem  Spanish,  or  the  Castilian  and  Gallician. 

We  are  entitled  to  conclude,  from  this  imperfect  account  of  the  ancient  European  langoagee,  that 
the  three  most  uopuloua  races  were  the  Ronuuio-Cdtic  in  the  south  and  west ;  the  Teutonic  in  the 
centre,  the  north  and  north-west ;  and  the  Slavonic  in  the  east. 

The  Greek,  the  Albanian,  the  Turkish,  and  the  Finnic  languages  in  the  east ;  the  Baacme,  the  Ccltio 
or  Erif^  and  the  Gaulic  or  Kymric,  however  interesting  to  the  philologist,  are  considered  secondary  1^ 
the  political  arithmetician.  These  seven  languages  are  not  spcdcen  bj  more  than  twanty-five  or 
twenty-seven  millions  in  Europe,  whilst  the  three  great  races  compriae  the  reat  of  the  Enropeaa 
population. 

Europe  reckons  amongst  its  inhabitantu  the  descendants  of  Arabians,  who  are  found  moctly  in 
Spain,  Malta,  and  Candia ;  in  the  last  of  which  they  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  jthmdjaie*. 
There  are  alao  two  tribes  of  Kalmuks,  who  lead  a  wandering  life  between  the  Volga  and  the  Don. 
We  may  likewise  mention  the  Jewt  that  are  disperaed  througnont  Europe,  uul  the  Zigeune$  or  gyf» 
net,  an  ancient  Indian  tribe  or  race. 

M.  Balbi,  in  the  following  table,  has  arranged  the  existing  inhabitants  of  Europe 
into  twenty  principal  stocks  or  familieSf  of  wluch  seven  are  strictly  European,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  and  thirteen  of  Asiatic  origin,  although  now  found 
within  the  boundaries  of  Europe  as  presently  recognised. 

Table  exhibiting  the  Classification  of  the  People  of  Europe  according  to  their 

Languages. 

laERTAX  or  Babqub  Family:  — The  EtewMunaCf  better  known  by  the  name  of  Btucongadot  or 
Basques,  in  Spain  and  France. 

Celtic  Family  :  —The  descendants qf  the  true  Ceii*,  in  Ireland,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in 
the  Isle  of  Man;  the  cymn  (KImri)  or  IVelsh,  in  Wales;  and  the  Brtyxad  or  Low' BreUms,  in 
France. 

THBACo-FaLASoio  or  GRBco-LATiir  Family:  — The  Sdkypetars  or  Skiaatars,  better  known  under 
the  names  of  Albanians  and  Amauts ;  the  Greeks,  in  tne  new  state  of  Greece,  European  Turkey, 
&C. ;  the  Jtotmance  people,  subdivided  into  Catalontans,  Valencians,  and  M^oreans,  in  Spain,  — 
Languedociana,  Provencals,  Dauphinese.  Lyonnaise,  Auvergnats,  Limousins,  and  Gaacona,  in 
France,— Savoyarda,  in  SaYoy,— and  Rhaetians,  &c.  &c.  in  a  portion  of  the  cantons  of  the  Orisons 
and  the  Valais,  in  Switserland ;  the  Italians,  in  Italy ;  the  French,  in  France,  north  of  the  Loire^ 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  Switserland ;  the  Spaniards,  In  the  greater  part  of  Spain ;  the  FortU' 
gitese,  in  Portugal  and  the  A  cores ;  and  the  Ruma^Je  or  Roumouni,  better  known  under  the  name 
of  WaJUachians,  in  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Russia. 

Germanic  Family  :  — The  Deuttch  qf  Upper  Germany,  subdivided  into  Swahians,  Bavarians,  Aus- 
trians,  Franconians,  Upper-Saxons,  &c.  &c. ;  with  whom  may  l>e  ranked  the  Germans  of  Swit- 
aerland,  Bohemia,  Mora\ia,  Silesia,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Livonia,  Courland.  Esthonia,  fte. 
&c. ;  the  Deuttch  tj/  lAtirer  German ji,  principally  the  Westphalians,  the  Saxons  of  Lower  SaxonY, 
the  inhabitants  orthe  northern  portion  of  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxonjr.  and  the  Prussians  properly 
so  called,  or  the  German  inhabitants  of  the  two  provinces  of  Prussia ;  the  Frieslanders,  in  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  and  Holland ;  the  Netherlanders  or  Batavians,  principally  the  Dutch  in  HoUaixL 
and  Flemings  in  Belgium  ;  the  Noncegians,  in  Norway,  part  of  Sweden,  and  in  the  Shetland  and 
Fariie  Islands ;  the  Su<edes,  in  Sweden,  the  towns  of  Finland,  &c.  Ac. ;  the  Danes,  in  Denmark, 
and  the  towns  of  Norway  and  Jutland;  nnd  the  English,  in  England,  the  greater  part  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  part  of  Ireland  and  Wale». 

SLAVoifir  Family:  — The  Illtfrians,  in  Austria  and  TurkeY,  among  whom  we  principally  note  the 
Servians,  Bosnians,  Dalxnatians,  and  Bulgarians ;  the  Russians,  in  Russia,  and  under  the  name 
of  Rousniacs,  in  Uallicia,  Hungary,  and  other  parts  of  Austria,  and  in  the  largest  portion  of  the 
Russian  governments  of  Volhynia  and  Podolia ;  the  Croatiant,  the  IVindes  or  Wendrs,  and  the 
Bohemians  or  Tchekes,  in  Austria;  the  Poles,  in  the  existing  kingdom  of  Poland,  republic  of 
Cracow,  a  large  portion  of  the  former  Polish  provinces  which  now  belong  to  Prussia  and  Austria, 
and  in  part  of  Silesia ;  the  Serbes,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  in  Prussia;  the  Lithuanians^ 
in  the  Russian  governments  of  Wilna,  Grodno,  Minsk,  Vitepsk,  Smolensk,  &c.  Sec,  and  in  the 
Pru2(sian  government  of  Gumbinen;  and  the  Lettes  or  Lotwa,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Ruaaian 
governments  of  Mittau  and  Riga,  and  in  a  small  portion  of  the  province  of  Eastern  Praasia. 

OuRALiAN,  Finnish,  or  TcuorDB  Family:  —  The  Sttomi  or  Finns,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Finland, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Russian  governments  of  Olonetz  and  St  Petersburg ;  the  Esthonians,  in  the 
governments  of  Revel  and  Kljca;  the  Sames  or  I^iplanders,  in  the  northern  portion  of  Russia 
and  Sweden ;  the  M'lri  or  Tcheremhses,  in  the  Russian  Kovernments  of  Kaxan,  Simbirsk,  Viatka, 
Perm,  and  Orenburg ;  the  Mordent,  in  the  Rovemments  of  Penza,  Kazan,  Viatka,  SaratoY.  Sim- 
birsk, and  Orenburg;  the  Komi  or  Komi'Mourt,  better  known  under  the  names  of  Zjrromer 
and  Permians,  in  the  governments  of  Perm,  Viatka,  \'ologda,  and  Arkhangelsk ;  the  OudCOudi^ 
Mourt,  or  Votiacs,  in  the  governments  of  Viatka,  Orcnburgh,  and  Kazan ;  the  Manri,  Mansi^ 
Koum,  or  Vogoules,  in  the  governments  of  Saratov  and  Perm,  and  In  the  upper  valleys  of  tht 
Oural :  and  the  Magyarock  or  Magyars,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Hungarians^  in  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvanui. 

Samoirdb  Family  :  —  The  Kassovo  or  Samoiedes,  in  the  Russian  government  of  Arkhangelsk. 

TrRKisn  Family  :  —  The  Osmanlee  or  Ottomans,  lietter  known  under  the  name  of  Turks — the  do- 
minant nation  in  the  Ottoman  empire ;  the  Baskirs,  in  the  Russijin  governments  of  Perm  and 
Orenburg ;  the  Tchouwaches,  in  the  governments  of  Kazan,  Viatka,  Simbirsk,  and  Orenhorg ; 
the  Meschtchereks,  in  that  of  Orenburg ;  the  Uroukes  or  Turkomans  of  Macedonia  in  TurlccT, 
and  the  T^trkomans  of  the  Russian  Caucasian  provinces,  among  the  latter  of  which  we  prineipaUy 
note  the  Nogai,  Koumuks,  Basians,  &c.  &a ;  lastly  the  alleged  pure  Tartars  mentioned  by  RuasiaA 
and  German  authors,  but  who  are  only  the  descendants  of  the  genuine  Turiu  that  compoicd  thi 
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Aiultr  part  of  th«  mnoj  of  the  Tartar  oonqoeror  B«ton :  tb^lirt  In  tho  gOTtmments  <tf  Kaian, 

Idmbirik,  Pnisa»  Saratov,  Aitrakhan,  and  Orenburg. 
Taatab  or  MoouL  Fam  ix.t  :— The  Kahmikt,  In  the  RuMlan  goremments  of  Astrakhain,  SimUnk, 

OreBlmrg,  and  tlie  prorinoe  of  the  Caacasus. 
Aw  ARE  Fakilt  :  — The  Awarti,  4j&^x  *<^  DOoetki  or  Dido-Unso, 
Ka»»-Kouiivk  Familt:  — The  KatMt'Koumukt. 
Akoccba  Family  :  —  The  jtkouehag. 
KovBA  Family  :— This  people  (the  Kotarat),  as  well  as  the  Akonchas,  Kasxi-Konmuks,  and  Awaraa, 

inhabit  tlie  oioantains  of  the  Cauoasian  region,  and  are  known  nndcr  the  collectiTe  nauM  of 

LetgkU  or  Maumtaineen. 
UiTSKaBOBi  Family  :  —  The  UiU^^hi^  named  Tcketchenxi  by  the  Russians,  inhabit  the  upper  vd- 

lejB  of  the  moontainons  coantri«i  in  the  Caucasian  proviiMsai  saaoag  tlMia  «•  palBi^aHj  Moia 

the  Cefaiii  <nr  Ingvtuches,  Karubeulaks^  tn.  tu» 
PBaaiAV  Family  :  —  The  irmm  or  flswfst,  im  Om  uap«  Yslleji  of  the  mountainous  countries  of  the 

^  -  -  -  -  -  "  1  In  se       "    "  " 


.  several  of  the  trading  towns  in  the  south 

of  ~ 


Fawht  :— The  Jdighi  or  Adekhet  or  Adecke*  or  Circauiant^  in  the  moantalnons  conn- 
of  the  Caaeasian  region. 
ABAsai  4*  Family  :  —  The  Jhne  or  Abauians,  in  Little  Abassla,  and  In  the  mountainous  countriea 

of  the  Caucasian  n^ion. 
Sbmitic  Family  : — The  Jirtrt,  spread  over  all  tlie  eovnCries  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Nor- 
war,  Spain,  and  Portusal,  but  who  are  fonod  In  creatcst  numbers  in  Poland,  Turkey,  Austria, 
and  Germany ;  the  Ifaftesr,  in  Blalta  and  the  neighbouring  islands ;  and  the  few  Arabg  found  in 
the  Russian  provinces  of  the  Caaeasno. 
Sabscrit  or  Hisdoo  Family  :  —The  Bomanny.  Kola,  or  Sifite^n  wandering  people  who  may  be  looked 
on  an  of  Indian  origin.  They  are  called  JEfokemiani  in  Fraiiee»  Zigetmw  in  Germany,  Zingari  in 
Italy,  GiUmoa  in  Spain,  Oifmn  fai  England,  ft&  Ac 

Familt  :~Tka.JnMMian^  te  th»  tndtag  towm  of  Tttfcaj,  alM  fi 


—  CbristiBiuty  in  its  various  forms  sheds  a  benign  influence  over  all 
the  tur&ce  of  Europe,  and  is  professed  by  nearly  the  whole  of  its  numerous  inha- 
bitants. 

The  Roman,  Catholic  Church  extends  its  authority  over  almost  the  whole  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  Poland,  the  whole  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  three-fourths  of  Ire- 
land, the  greater  part  of  Austria,  nearly  one  half  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and 
the  secondary  states  of  Germany,  and  over  a  fractional  portion  of  the  population  of 
Turkey  and  Holhmd.  The  Greek  or  Eastern  Church  is  established  in  Russia,  the 
Ionian  Isles,  the  new  state  of  Greece,  and  in  the  three  principalities  of  Servia,  Wal- 
kchia^  and  Moldavia.  Its  doctrines  are  professed  by  nearly  one  half  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  European  Turkey,  and  by  a  large  number  of  the  subjects  of  Austria,  espe- 
cially in  Transylvania,  Hungary,  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  Dalmatia. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out  (see  on/e,  pp.  120,  121)  the  principal  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  and  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  far- 
ther details  regarding  these  in  the  description  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  we 
shall  at  present  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  general  statements.  The  Lutheran  Church 
is  dominant  in  Prussia,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  in  Wur- 
temberg,  and  other  German  states.  Its  doctrines  and  forms  are  also  adhered  to  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Russian  provinces  on  the  Baltic,  and  by  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals in  Austria,  especially  in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  ko,  Calvinism  prevails  prin- 
cipally in  Holland,  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Berne,  Zurich,  Bale,  &c.  &c.,  in  the  duchy 
of  Nassau,  Electoral  Hesse,  the  principalities  of  Anhalt,  Lippe,  and  in  some  of  the 
other  German  states.  Calvinists  are  numerous  in  France,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  and 
they  form  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  The  Anglican  or  Enylmh 
Episcopal  Church,  to  which  the  designation  of  the  Beformed  Catholic  Church  is  some- 
times applied,  is  established  in  England  and  Ireland;  but  in  point  of  political  rights 
and  privileges,  churchmen  and  dissenters  are  in  both  countries  placed  nearly  on  an 
equal  footing. 

It  may  be  remarked  with  sufficient  correctness,  that  the  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant, 
and  Greek  Churches,  constitute  three  great  religious  and  geographical  divisions  of 
Europe,  since  the  first  prevails  in  the  southern,  the  second  in  the  northern,  and  the 
last  in  the  enstem  countries. 

Besides  these  three  great  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  Christian  Europe,  there  are 
ioroe  minor  religious  communities,  separated  from  the  general  mass ;  such  as  the 
Methodists  in  Britain  and  Ireland ;  the  Mennonites  or  Baptists  in  Britain,  Holland, 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Germany  ;  the  Socinians  in  Transylvania,  and  the  Unitarians  in 
England;  the  Quakers  in  England  and  the  Netherlands;  the  Armenians  in  Turkey  ; 
and  several  other  sects,  to  some  of  which  we  have  alluded  in  our  I22d  page. 

That  portion  of  the  population  of  Europe  which  does  not  include  professors  of 
Christianity,  may  be  classed  under  four  religions,  viz.  1.  Islam,  the  dominant  religion 
in  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  professed  by  all  the  Turkish  population  of  Russia,  men- 
tioned  in  the  two  preceding  pages  ;  —  2.  Judaism,  professed  by  the  Jews  spread  over 
Europe;  —  3.  Lamism  (see  ante,  p.  125),  or  the  religion  professed  by  the  wandering 
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hordes  of  Kalmuks  in  Russia ;  —  4.  Lastly,  Idolatry,  which  is  to  be  Iband  only 
among  the  Mitsdjeghi,  Ossetes,  Tchouvaches,  Mordwa,  Samoiedes,  Laplanders,  and 
other  barbarous  tribes  inhabiting  the  regions  of  the  Caucasus  and  Oural,  and  the 
northern  solitudes  of  Arkhangelsk  and  Finmark. 

Government  and  Political  Divisions The  several  states  of  Europe  present 

every  possible  form  of  government,  from  the  extreme  of  absolute  despotism  to  that 
of  pure  democracy ;  but  in  general  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce  these  forms  of  govern- 
ment into  three  principal  classes,  namely,  autocracies  or  absolute  monarchies,  limited 
or  constitutional  monarchies,  and  repuhlics.  Each  of  these  three  classes,  however, 
presents  shades  of  character  which  are  highly  embarrassing;  and  there  are  even  some 
states  which  cannot  be  brought  under  a  rigorous  classification,  as  sometimes  a  por- 
tion of  the  territory  may  belong  to  one  class,  and  another  portion  to  a  second.  Thus, 
while  the  government  of  continental  Sardinia  is  conducted  under  the  forms  of  an  ab- 
solute monarchy,  that  of  the  inland  portion  of  the  kingdom  is  constitutionaL  Other 
monarchies,  again,  like  that  of  Prussia,  exhibit  shades  of  character  so  very  delicate, 
that  they  may  with  equal  propriety  be  placed  either  in  the  first  or  in  the  second  class. 
We  reserve  our  fivther  remarks  on  these  points  for  our  special  descriptions,  which 
will  include  some  account  of  the  leading  features  of  the  respective  governments  of 
the  different  European  states. 

According  to  the  latest  treaties  which  regulate  the  policy  of  Europe,  five  princi- 
pal countries,  namely,  Russia,  England,  France,  Austria,  and  Pruuia,  are,  in  the 
order  we  have  now  recited  them,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  European  states.  Th€ 
question  of  precedency,  however,  is  extremely  complicated,  and  is  open  to  the  in- 
fluence of  many  modifying  circumstances.  Thus,  while  in  relation  to  military  pre- 
ponderance, none  of  the  other  European  states  can  rival  Russia,  Britain  on  the  other 
hand  surpasses  them  all  in  maritime  strength.  France,  in  manufacturing  industry 
and  territorial  wealth,  yields  only  to  Britain ;  and  if  its  military  force  numerically  is 
inferior  to  that  of  Austria,  its  extent  of  coast  and  its  navy  place  it  far  above  the  latter. 
Least  in  point  of  political  importance  probably  stand  the  little  principalities  of  ZicA- 
tenstein  and  Monaco,  and  the  seigniory  or  lordship  of  Kniphausen,  the  last  of  which, 
with  its  little  territory  of  17  square  miles,  containing  2859  inhabitants,  and  protected 
by  a  military  force  20  strong,  is  the  most  diminutive  of  the  European  states. 

According  to  M.  Baibi,  the  existing  political  divisions  of  Europe  comprehend  three 
empires^  one  elective  ecclesiastical  monarchy,  sixteen  kingdoms,  seven  grand-duchies, 
one  electorate,  twelve  duchies,  seventeen  principalities,  one  landgraviat,  one  lordship, 
and  thirty-one  republics,  —  in  all,  ninety  independent  states.* 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  to  arrange  the  political  divisions  of  Europe  so  as 
to  combine  them  with  its  great  geographical  divisions.  The  following  is  the  method 
proposed  by  M.  Balbi :  — 

WssTKRif  EcROPR  —  Subdivided  into  — 

1.  Central  PartUm  —  Comprehending  the  jtiutrian  Empire,  the  kingdoms  of  France,  Pnutia,  tlot' 
tand,  and  BiU^ium,  and  the  Suriu  and  Germanic  Confederations. 

t.  South^Tn  Portion  —  Comprehending  the  kingdoms  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  the  republic  of 
Andorra,  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula;  the  nine  states  of  Italy,  vis.  the  States  ^  the  Church, 
the  kingdoms  of  Sardinia  and  the  Tiro  Sicilies,  the  grrand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  dachtes  of 
Parma,  Modena,  and  Lucca,  the  principality  of  Monaco,  and  the  republic  of  San  Marino.  — 
NoTB.— The  remaining  portion  of  Italy,  namelv,  the  Lombard- Venetian  kingdom,  and  the 
Islands  of  Corsica  and  Malta,  belong,  respectively,  to  Austria,  France,  and  Britain. 

3.  Northern  Portion  —  Comprehending  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Sweden  amd 
Sonray,  and  Denmark. 

Easteb!(  Eoropr  — Comprehending  the  Fnstian  and  Ottoman  empires,  the  republics  of  Cracow  and 
the  Ionian  Ides,  the  now  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  the  principalities  of  Sereia,  ffoBaehim,  and 
Moldavia. 

Considerations  of  expediency,  akin  to  those  which  have  led  M.  Balbi,  in  spite  of 
the  proposed  methodical  arrangement  now  quoted,  to  commence  the  special  descrip- 
tion of  the  European  countries  given  in  his  **  Abrege  de  Geographic,"  with  the  king- 
dom of  France,  induce  us,  in  the  following  pages,  to  notice  first  in  order  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Biitain  and  Ireland. 

•  See  M.  Ralbi's  "  Abr(g6."  ftc.  p.  104.   In  his  TaMeau  Statistiqtte  de  r  Eurone,  a  translation  of  wbi«h 
will  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  our  special  descriptions  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  oaij  11  ' 
16  principalities,  and  30  republics,  are  named. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Tbe  UmrED  Kingdom  or  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  situate  between  49°  ST 
9(r  and  60°  49^  north  latitude;  and  between  I''  A&  east  and  10°  27'  west  longitude. 
It  eonsictfl  of  a  numerous  group  of  islands,  two  of  which  greatly  exceed  the  others  in 
extent  and  importance,  viz.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Great  Britain  is  politically 
divided  into  two  countries,  which  originally  formed  separate  kingdoms,  and  are  still 
foremed  by  different  laws,  viz.  England  and  Scotland.  Ireland  is  likewise  to  the 
same  extent  a  distinct  kingdom ;  for,  though  it  has  been  subject  to  the  Crown  of 
England  since  the  eleventh  century,  it  nevertheless  continued  to  possess  an  indepen- 
dent legislature  till  its  union  with  Great  Britain  in  1801,  and  still  enjoys  the  form  of 
a  separate  government^  administered  by  a  Viceroy  or  Lord>Lieutenant.  These  three 
kingdoDBS  we  shall  therefore  describe  in  three  separate  sections: — 1.  England  and 
WkUm:  2.  ScotUnd:  3.  Ireland. 

§  1.  England  and  Wales, 

Astronomical  Position. — Between  50°  and  55°  50'  north  latitude ;  and  2^  east 
ud  5°  40^  west  longitude. 

Dimensions — England  and  Wales  form  an  extensive  peninsula,  bounded  on  three 

ndes  by  the  sea,  and  separated  on  the  north  A'om  Scotland  by  a  line  which  extends 

obliquely  from  the  NB.  angle  of  the  Sol  way  Firth  to  a  point  3  miles  N.  of  the  mouth 

of  the  Tweed.      The  greatest  lineal  extent  of  England  is  about  367  miles,  from  the 

Land's  End  in  Cornwall  to  the  north-east  coast  of  Norfolk ;  from  the  coast  of  Dor- 

letflhire  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,   measured  along  the   second  meridian,  W.  the 

Wogth  is  362  miles;  from  the  Land's  End  to  North  Foreland  in  Kent,  330  miles; 

md  from  St  David's  Head  in  Pembroke,  to  Lowestoft  in  Suffolk,  about  300  miles. 

Between  Lancaster  Bay,  and  Bridlington  Bay  in  Yorkshire,  the  breadth  is  contracted 

to  110  miles ;  and  between  the  head  of  the  Solway  Firth  and  Tynemouth,  it  is  farther 

Wmshed  to  64.     From  these  measurements,  as  well  as  from  an  inspection  of  the 

iQtp,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  figure  of  England  is  extremely  irregular,  and  approaches 

FKtty  nearly  to  the  fanciful  representation  of  the  Island  given  by  the  Romans,  as  a 

voman  seated  on  a  rock,  the  well  known  Britannia.     The  superficial  extent  has 

)oDg  been  a  question  of  considerable  doubt ;  according  to  Arrowsmith's  map,  which 

Ufoonded  upon  the  Ordnance  Survey,  it  amounts  to  57,960  square  miles,  or  37,094,400 

unperial  acres ;  and  this  Is  the  estimate  now  adopted  in  Parliamentary  reports. 

BocNDARiEB. — Northern : — Scotland.  Eastern : — the  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea. 
Sotuken : — ^the  English  CSianneL  Western : — St  George's  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea. 

General  Aspect England  is  generally  a  level  country.     The  northern  part  of 

the  kingdom,  comprehenduig  Westmoreland,  a  considerable  part  of  Cumberland, 
I'UiCtthire,  and  Yorkslure,  is  mountainous ;  but  the  southern  counties  present  only 
*  ^ccesaon  of  picturesque  eminences,  which  do  not  reach  any  considerable  elevation, 
*<i  only  serve  to  diversify  the  sur&ce  of  the  country.  The  greater  part  of  the  Scot- 
^  Border  is  formed  by  the  Cheviot  Hills,  a  range  of  considerable  height ;  from  the 
^wtern  extremity  of  which  a  great  longitudinal  chain,  with  an  elevation  varying 
^  1200  feet  to  nearly  3000,  extends  southward,  through  Cumberland,  Northum- 
^Isnd,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire,  to  the  middle  of  Derbyshire.  This  chain  forms 
the  watershed  of  the  country,  and  is  continuous  except  at  two  points,  the  one  where 
rt  ii  nearly  intersected  by  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Aire  and  Ribble,  and  the  other 
•^  the  line  of  the  Roman  wall  between  Newcastle  and  Carlisle.  Connected  with 
%  range,  but  almost  separated  from  it  by  the  valleys  of  the  Eden  and  the  Lune,  is 
•group  of  lofty  mountains  which  cover  a  great  part  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
ed; where  Scawfell,  Helvellyn,  Skiddaw,  and  Bowfell  rise  respectively  to  3166, 
3(te5,  3022,  and  2911  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  second  great  watershed  of  England  is  formed  by  a  range  of  table-land,  rising 
sometimes  into  hills,  and  attaining  a  height  of  1500  feet,  which  extends  in  a  tortuous 
fine  through  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Northampton, 
Oxford,  Gloucester,  Somerset,  and  Dorset,  where  it  terminates  on  the  coast  in  the 
iiland  of  PurbeclL  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  oolitic  rocks,  rising  above  the  lias  for- 
mation, and  presents  generally  a  bold  escarpment  to  the  west,  with  a  regular  slope 
towards  the  east.     In  Gloucester  and  Somerset,  this  range  forms  the  Cotswold, 
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Mendip,  Quantock,  and  Brendon  bills,  in  the  last  of  which  Dunkexry  beacon,  one  of 
the  highest  summits  in  the  west  of  England,  rises  to  the  height  of  1660  feet  abore 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  southern  and  eastern  counties  are  traversed  by  various  ranges  of  chalk  hills, 
of  small  elevation,  which  diverge  from  Salisbury  Plain.  One  of  these  extends 
through  Hampshire  and  Sussex  to  Beachy  head,  forming  the  South^DawmM  of  the 
latter  county ;  a  second  extends  in  nearly  the  same  direction,  through  Hampshire, 
Surrey,  and  Kent,  and  forms  the  North-Downs ;  while  the  third  and  roost  important 
range  pursues  a  north-easterly  direction,  through  the  counties  of  Berks^  Oxford, 
Buckingham,  Bedford,  Cambridge,  and  Suffolk,  and  the  western  part  of  Norfolk, 
where  it  forms  the  eastern  border  of  the  Fens. 

The  south-western  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  occupied  by  mountains  of 
granitic  formation,  sometimes  called  the  Devonian  range,  the  principal  chain  of  which 
extends  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  the  vale  of  Exeter  to  the  Land's  End. 
Wales  is  occupied  by  a  system  of  high  and  rugged  mountains,  which  constitute  seve- 
•^  groups  and  chains,  and  intersect  the  country  in  various  directions,  between  the 
Bristol  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea.  From  this  survey  it  appears  that  the  highest  and 
most  rugged  part  of  England  is  to  be  found  near  its  western  coast,  while  the  princi- 
pal plains  and  lowlands  slope  towards  the  German  Ocean. 

Besides  the  moorlands  which  occur  among  the  mountains  already  mentioned,  and 
cover  a  large  portion  of  their  surface,  there  are  several  other  tracts  of  that  description 
which  are  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  the  Eastern  moorlands,  which 
extend  about  30  miles  in  length  by  20  in  breadth,  and  consist  chiefly  of  stony  hills 
and  peat  mosses,  with  a  cold  and  ungenial  climate.  There  are,  however,  even  in  this 
tract,  a  number  of  fertile  well-cultivated  dales,  some  of  which  contain  from  5000  to  up- 
wards of  10,000  acres.  The  moorlands  of  Staffordshire  occupy  the  northern  part  of 
that  county,  at  an  elevation  between  500  and  1 154  feet,  and  are  of  various  quality 
and  aspect.  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  between  Exeter  and  Plymouth,  covers  a  space 
of  from  200,000  to  300,000  acres,  at  a  mean  elevation  of  1700  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Its  surface  is  characterised  by  extreme  ruggedness ;  the  soil  is  in  many 
parts  covered  with  fragments  of  rock,  and  where  free  from  these  is  thin  and  poor. 
In  the  highest  part  of  the  moor  there  is  a  morass  of  about  80,000  acres,  which  is,  in 
some  places,  incapable  of  supporting  the  weight  of  the  smallest  quadrupeds.  In  the 
western  part  of  Somersetshire,  but  extending  also  into  Devonshire,  is  £jrmoor,  a 
tract  of  about  20,000  acres,  of  considerable  elevation,  which  is  mostly  waste  and 
irreclaimable ;  but  produces  a  small  hardy  breed  of  horses,  and  affords  pasture  to 
about  20,000  sheep  of  a  peculiar  breed,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Besides  these  hiUy 
moorlands,  there  are  also  extensive  heaths  in  several  parts  of  England,  principally 
in  Surrey,  Dorset,  and  Hants,  which  consist  of  exceedingly  poor  land,  and  are  gene- 
rally flat  and  iminteresting. 

These  ranges  of  mountains,  hills,  and  moorlands,  divide  the  country  into  a  great 
many  plains  and  valleys,  which  are  traversed  by  a  corresponding  number  of  rivers,  few 
of  which  are  naturally  navigable  to  any  considerable  extent.  A  few  of  the  more  in- 
teresting of  these  districts  may  here  be  enumerated.  The  Vale  of  York  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  the  principal  river  vale  in  the  island.  It  extends  about  60  miles  in  length 
by  15  in  breadth,  and  contains  an  area  of  1000  square  miles,  or  640,000  acres.  Hol- 
demess,  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Yorkshire,  lying  between  the  Humber  and  the 
sea,  is  a  plain  with  a  low  but  undulating  surface,  of  about  270,000  acres.  The  dty 
of  Carlisle,  in  Cumberland,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  large  plain  of  300,000  acrea. 
The  Vale  of  the  Severn,  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  England,  extends  through 
Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire  for  about  40  miles.  The  Vak  of  Exeter,  in  De- 
vonshire, watered  by  the  Exe  and  the  Otter,  contains  about  200  square  miles,  or 
128,000  acres.  The  Vale  of  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  covers  an  area  of  about 
100  square  miles,  or  64,000  acres  of  great  fertility,  producing  the  finest  cropa,  fr^ts, 
and  herbage,  with  a  climate  peculiarly  mild.  Between  the  North  and  the  South 
Downs  is  the  Weald  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  a  tract  of  generally  level  land* 
comprising  about  640,000  acres,  and  extending  from  Romney  Marsh  in  Kent,  to  Pet- 
worth  in  Sussex,  a  distance  of  60  or  65  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  from  8  to  15.  The 
Fens  form  a  level  tract  of  above  400,000  acres  of  very  low  marshy  land,  lying  around 
the  Wash,  principally  in  Cambridge  and  Lincoln,  but  partly  also  in  Northampton, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Huntingdonshire.  Bomney  Marsh,  in  Kent,  is  connected  with 
the  Wetland,  Denge,  and  Guildford  marshes  in  Sussex,  which  form  together  a  tract  of 
46,700  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  uncommonly  rich  and  productive.     The 
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mmnkes  of  SomerMeiskire  are  likewise  of  very  considerable  extent  and  importance. 
They  Ke  along  the  Bristol  Channel,  are  traversed  by  the  rivers  Axe,  Brue,  and  FWet, 
and  in  point  of  fertility  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  IdngdomJ  Salisbury  Plain,  in 
Wiltshire,  is  an  oval  shaped  district  of  remarkable  interest.  It  extends  22  miles  in 
length  frmn  east  to  west  by  15  in  breadth,  and  constitutes  an  elevated  table-land  of 
dudk  fbronation,  which  has  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  large  plain,  but  is  actually 
traversed  by  numerous,  and  sometimes  extensive  valleys,  and  presents  almost  every, 
where  a  billowy  surface.  The  soil  is  generally  thin  and  light,  and,  though  in  many  parts 
unfit  for  cultivation,  it  is  covered  with  a  fine  green  sward  that  affords  excellent  pasture 
fer  sheep.  Adjoining  to  Salisbury  Plain,  on  the  north-east,  are  Marlborovgh  Downs, 
which  exhibit  an  appearance  in  all  respects  similar,  except  that  the  surface  is  more 
aneven.  The  general  elevation  is  between  400  and  500  feet.  But  the  largest  plain 
in  England  is  that  which  extends  from  the  Thames  north-eastward  through  Essex, 
Saflfolk,  and  Norfolk,  comprehending  nearly  the  whole  of  these  counties,  with  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  those  that  border  upon  them  to  the  west. 

The  sea-€oast  of  England  presents  a  very  different  aspect  in  different  situations 
modified  according  to  the  character  of  the  country  of  which  it  is  composed.  In  some 
places,  as  in  Cornwall,  Kent,  part  of  Norfolk,  and  Wales,  it  is  high  and  steep ;  while 
u  other  places  it  is  low,  sandy,  and  marshy ;  but  exhibits  on  the  whole  appearances 
■o  various  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  being  comprehended  in  a  general  description. 
Thongfa  partaking  much  more  of  a  level  than  of  a  ruprged  character,  it  still  differs 
essentially  firom  t£e  opposite  coast  of  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Friesland,  which  pre- 
sents one  continued  flat  for  more  than  300  miles.  The  only  parts,  indeed,  of  the 
coast  of  England,  that  bear  a  similar  character  to  any  great  extent,  are  Holland,  in 
Uncolnahire,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Wash,  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Cambridge 
aad  Norfolk. 

GuLTS,  Bats,  and  Stbaits.  —  On  the  East  coast :  —  The  estuaries  of  the  rivers 
TViie  and  Tees,  the  former  between  Northumberland  and  Durham,  the  latter  between 
Dnrham  and  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshi  re  Runswick  Bay,  Robin  Hoods  Bay,, 
FUey  Bay,  and  Bridlington  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire.  The  Number,  be- 
tween Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  a  large  estuary  which  receives  the  waters  of  the 
nunoerous  rivers  that  drain  the  counties  of  Stafford,  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  York. 
The  Wash,  a  large  inlet  between  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk,  filled  with  sandbanks, 
the  tops  of  whidi  are  dry  at  low  water,  and  of  which  the  lower  portions  are  inter- 
sected by  channels  so  intricate,  that  only  experienced  pilots  can  navigate  them  Sole^ 
hay,  off  Southwold,  in  Suffolk.  The  estuary  of  the  Stour,  between  Suffolk  and  Essex. 
The  estuary  of  the  Thames,  between  Essex  and  Kent,  obstructed  by  numerous  and 
extensive  sandbanks,  among  which  are  several  channels  passable  by  the  largest  ships. 
Yarwiouth  Roads,  off  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  afford  a  good  anchorage,  protected  by 
sandbanks.  The  Downs,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Kent,  an  anchorage  sheltered 
firom  easterly  gales  by  the  Goodwin  sands,  which  scarcely  rise  above  water,  and  ara 
▼ery  dangerous  to  shipping. 

On  the  South  coast :  —  The  Solent,  Southampton  Water,  and  Spithead,  form  toge> 
tber  a  large  navigable  strait,  between  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  Solent 
is  in  most  places  about  2  miles  wide;  but  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  rocks  called  the 
Needles,  the  western  point  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  is  contracted  to  less  than  a  mile 
by  a  remarkable  tongue  of  land,  which  is  projected  from  Hampshire.  Hurst  castle 
occupies  the  extremity  of  this  projection,  and,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  passage, 
the  tide  runs  through  it  with  such  force  that  it  has  deepened  the  channel  to  28  fathoms. 
Southampton  Water  is  a  large  inlet,  stretching  upwards  of  10  miles  into  Hampshire, 
and  navigable  to  its  extremity  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  Spithead  derives 
its  name  firom  a  sandbank  called  the  Spit,  which  extends  about  3  miles  in  a  south, 
eart  direction  from  Gosport.  It  forms  an  anchorage,  protected  by  the  Isle  of  Wight 
itoai  all  gales  fi'om  west  to  south-east,  and  from  the  opposite  quarters  by  the  high 
lands  of  Hampshire.  St,  Helen*s  Road,  off  the  east  end  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Stud- 
landBay^  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Dorsetshire.  Tor  bay  and  Start  Bay,  on  the  coast 
of  Devonshire.  Portland  Roads,  a  good  anchorage  on  the  east  side  of  Portland  Island. 
Plymouth  Sound,  the  estuary  of  the  rivers  Tamer  and  Plym,  between  Devonshire 
mnd  Cornwall.  This  estuary  is  double :  the  Plym-mouth,  forming  the  Catwater, 
a  convenient  harbour  for  merchant  ships ;  and  the  Tamer,  expanding  into  the  road 
or  harbour  of  Hamoaze,  which  is  almost  completely  land-locked,  with  secure  an- 
diorage  ground,  and  depth  of  water  suilicient  to  float  the  largest  ships  close  to  the 
quays.  The  sound  is  now  protected  from  the  heavy  swell  produced  by  the  south- 
west gales,  by  a  stupendous  breakwater  near  its  mouth.    Polkerris  Bay,  an  indent  of 
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the  land,  half  way  between  Plymouth  Sound  and  Falmouth  Harbour.  Falmouth 
Harbour,  and  MounVs  Bay,  deriving  its  name  firom  Saint  Michael's  Mount,  an  insulated 
rock  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 

On  the  West  coast* — St,  Ives  Btxy,  in  Cornwall.  Barmtaple  or  Bidejbrd  Baif, 
in'  Devonshire.  Bristol  Channel,  a  deep  gulf,  between  Wales  on  the  north,  and  the 
counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset  on  the  south,  about  25  miles  wide  at  its  mouth, 
and  contracted  to  8,  where  it  joins  the  estuary  of  the  Severn.  Bridgewater  Bay,  on 
the  Somerset  coast  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  Swansea  Bay  and  Caermarthen  Bay,  two 
wide  inlets,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  in  Glamorganshire  and  Caer- 
marthenshire.  Milford  Haven  and  St,  Bride*s  Bay,  Pembrokeshire.  Milford  Haven 
is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  capacious  harbours  in  Britain ;  the  water  is  deep,  and 
completely  land-locked ;  and  it  may  be  safely  entered  at  any  time  without  a  pilot.  A 
royal  dockyard  has  been  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  haven  near  Pembroke.  Cardigan 
Bay  and  Caernarvon  Bay,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  respective  coimties.  The  Menai 
Strait,  between  Caernarvonshire  and  the  island  of  Anglesea,  affords  a  navigable  chan- 
nel for  vessels  of  moderate  burden,  and  is  about  14  miles  in  length,  varying  in  widta 
from  about  two  miles  to  200  yards.  It  is  crossed  by  a  magnificent  suspension  bridge, 
the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  Holyhead  Bay,  between  the  island  of  Holyhead  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  Anglesea.  Lancaster  Bay  and  Morecamhe  Bay,  in  the  north-western 
part  of  Lancashire.  The  Solway  Firth,  a  large  shallow  estuary,  between  Cumberland 
and  Dumfries-shire  in  Scotland.  A  great  part  of  this  firth,  and  of  the  two  last  men- 
tioned bays,  is  left  bare  by  the  tide  at  low  water ;  and  it  has  been  lately  proposed  to 
carry  a  dam  or  dyke,  of  ten  miles  in  length,  across  Morecamhe  Bay,  the  effect  of 
which  will  be  to  recover  about  50,000  acres  of  land  from  the  sea. 

Capes. — *Flamborough  Head  and  *Spum  Head,  in  Yorkshire ;'  Gibraltar  Point,  ui 
Lincolnshire ;  Hunstanton  Cliff,  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Wash ;  *  Cromer  Head- 
land  and  *  Winterton-Ness,  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk ;  Orford^Ness,  in  Suffolk ;  the  Naze, 
in  Essex ;  ^North  Foreland,  *  South  Foreland,  and  *Dungeness,  in  Kent ;  ^Beachy  Head 
and  Selsea-Bill,  in  Sussex ;  *  Hurst  Point,  in  Hampshire  ;  Dunnose  Head,  on  Uie  east 
side  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  ^Needles,  in  the  west  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  St,  Alban** 
Head  and  *  Portland-Bill,  in  Dorsetshire ;  Hope*s-Nose,  Berry  Head,  Start  Point, 
Prawle  Point,  Bait  Head,  and  Stohe  Point,  in  Devonshire ;  Rame  Head,  at  the  west 
side  of  the  entrance  at  Plymouth  Sound ;  Deadman  Point,  ^Lizard  Point,  Lamd^s 
End,  Cape  Cornwall,  Trevose  Head,  and  Pentire,  in  Cornwall ;  Hartland  Point,  Baggy 
Point,  Mort  Point,  on  the  north  coast  of  Devonshire ;  Penarth  Head,  ^Mumbles  Head, 
and  Worms  Head,  in  Glamorganshire ;  St,  Govens  Head,  St.  Ann^s  Head,  St,  David's 
Head,  and  Strumble  Head,  in  Pembrokeshire ;  Brach-y-Pwll,  the  south-western  point 
of  Caernarvonshire;  *Linis  Point  or  Uane-Lian,  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
Anglesea;  Great  Orme*s  Head,  in  Denbighshire;  *Point  of  Air,  in  Flintshire;  *St. 
Bee's  Head,  in  Cumberland ;  *Point  of  Aire,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Islands,  Sandbanks,  and  Shoals On  the  East  coast:  —  Holy  Island,  or  £ia- 

disfarne,  off  the  coast  of  N.  Durham,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait  3  miles 
wide,  left  bare  at  low  wat«r,  but  passable  with  safety  only  at  one  place,  contains  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  abbey,  and  a  castle  built  upon  a  lofly  rock.     Fern  Islands  and 
Staple  Islands,  two  groups  of  rocks,  on  which  lighthouses  are  erected,  lying  off  Bam- 
oorough  Castle,  in  Northumberland.     Coquet  Island,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Coquet 
River,  Northumberland.     Sandbank,   on  which  the   Spurn  floating-light  vessel  is 
moored,  3^  miles  south-east  of  Spurn  Head,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber.    Dudgeon 
Shoal,  on  the  south-western  side  of  which  a  floating-light  vessel  is  moored,  nearly 
26  miles  north  of  the  port  of  Wells  in  Norfolk.    Anchorage  of  the  Lynn  Well  floating- 
light  vessel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wash,  between  the  channels  called  Boston  Deeps 
and  Lynn  Deeps.     Newarp  Sandbanh,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  which  a  floating- 
light  vessel  is  moored  about  1 1  miles  north  of  Winterton,  on  the  Norfolk  coast.    An- 
chorage of  the  Stanford  Channel  floating-light  vessel  off  Leostoffe  or  Lowestoff,  in 
Suffolk.     Galloper  Sandbanh,  about  20  miles  south  of  Orford-ness,  on  the  Suffolk 
coast.     The  islands  of  Mersea,  Osey,  Northey,  Foulness,  Wallasea,  Potten,  and  Can^ 
vey,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Essex.    Sunk  Sandbanh,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  which 
a  floating-light  vessel  is  moored,  between  King's  Channel  and  Sunk  Channel  at  the 
mouth  (>f  the  Thames,   15  miles  SW.  by  W.  of  Harwich.     Anchorage  of  the  Nore 
floating-light  vessel,  between  the  Thames  and  Medway  navigations,  about  3  miles 
NE.  of  Sheerness.     Sheppey  Isle,  off  the  north  coast  of  Kent.    The  Isle  of  Thanet^ 

*  The  prefixed  atteridt  <Senoiot  the  headland  to  be  the  site  of  a  lighthouse. 
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the  nortli-essteni  portion  of  Kent,  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  river  Stour, 
which  were  anciently  a  strait  or  arm  of  the  sea.  Chodwin  Sanda,  near  the  north  sand 
head  of  which  the  Goodwin  floating-light  vessel  is  moored,  about  7  miles  SSE.  of  the 
North  Foreland.  Anchorage  of  the  Gull  Stream  floating-light  vessel,  inside  the  Good- 
wm  Sands,  and  opposite  to  Sandwich. 

Om  ike  South  coast: —  Owers  Shoal,  near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  which  a 
floating-light  vessel  is  moored,  6  miles  SE.  by  E.  of  Selsea  Bill,  on  the  Sussex  coast. 
West  Thermey  Island,  off  the  south«west  coast  of  Sussex.  Heyling  Island,  off  the 
ioath-east  coast  of  Hampshire.  The  Isle  of  Wight,  a  large  and  beautiful  island,  called 
the  garden  of  £!ngland,  off  the  coast  of  Hampshire.  Purhech  and  Portland  islands, 
two  peninsulas  off  the  coast  of  Dorset,  noted  for  their  quarries.  Portland  is  a  vast 
mass  of  freestone,  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  sMngly  beach  nine  or  ten  miles  long, 
called  the  Chatil  Bank,  The  Nab  Rock,  ^  miles  SE.  by  E.  of  Great  St.  Helen's, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  near  which  the  Bembridge  floating-light  vessel  is  moored. 
EddifUone  Hock,  on  which  a  celebrated  lighthouse  is  erected,  about  9  miles  SSW.  of 
the  Rame  Head  in  Cornwall.  Longships  Rocks,  on  the  highest  of  which  a  lighthouse 
is  erected,  3  miles  west  of  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall.  The  Scillg  Islands,  a  group, 
seventeen  in  number,  situate  about  SO  miles  WSW.  of  the  Land's  End ;  the  largest 
are  St.  Mary's,  Fresco  or  Frescow,  St.  Martin's,  Ganilly,  Bryer,  and  St.  Agnes,  which 
last  is  one  of  the  most  southern  in  the  group,  and  is  the  site  of  a  lighthouse. 

Oh  ike  Wett  roast: — Lundif  Island  (site  of  a  lighthouse),  situate  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bristol  Channel,  about  9  miles  NW.  by  N.  of  Hartland  Point,  in  Devonshire. 
Barry  Island,  lying  immediately  off  the  southern  coast  of  Glamorganshire.  Flatholm 
(site  of  a  fighthouse),  and  Steepholm,  situate  near  the  middle  of  the  channel,  opposite 
to  Bridgewater  Bay.  Caldy,  Stockham,  Skomer,  Grasholm,  Smalls  (lighthouse),  jRam- 
sey,  Buktqt  and  his  Clerks,  all  on  the  coast  of  Pembroke.  Cardigan  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Teify,  Cardiganshire.  St.  Tudwal  Islands,  off  the  south-eastern 
point  of  Caernarvonshire.  Bradsea  or  Bardsey  Island  (site  of  a  lighthouse),  situate 
about  3  miles  to  the  south  of  Brach-y-Pwll  headland,  in  Caernarvonshire.  Anglesea, 
itself  a  county.  Holykead,  a  portion  of  Anglesea,  situate  to  the  west  of  the  princi- 
pal island,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  very  narrow  channel.  South  Stacks 
the  site  of  a  lighthouse,  a  snudl  island  to  the  west  of  the  promontory  of  Holyhead, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  suspension  bridge.  Skerries  Island  (site  of  a  light- 
house), situate  about  1^  mHes  off  the  north-west  point  of  Anglesea.  Helbre  Island, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  estuary  of  the  River  Dee.  Anchorage  of  the  Liverpool  floating, 
light  vessel,  about  6  miles  N  W.  of  Helbre  Island.  Black  Rock  (site  of  a  lighthouse), 
on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  River  Mersey.  Walney  Island,  situate  at 
the  northern  entrance  to  Lancaster  and  Morecambe  bays ;  a  lighthouse  is  erected  on 
its  southern  extremity.  The  large  and  populous  Isle  of  Man.  The  Calf  of  Man 
(site  of  a  lighthouse),  a  small  island,  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

On  the  South  coast  of  the  English  Channel :  —  The  Norman  or  Channel  Islands, 
which  have  been  an  appendage  of  the  English  crown  since  the  eleventh  century.  The 
principal  of  them  are  Jersey,  12  miles  by  5  or  6 ;  Guernsey,  9  miles  by  6 ;  Aldemey^ 
Sark,  Herm,  Caskets,  and  many  other  islets  and  rocks  of  small  extent.  Between 
Aldemey  and  Cape  La  Hogue  in  France  the  tide  rushes  through  with  great  im- 
petuosity; from  which  circumstance  the  passage  has  got  the  name  of  the  Race  of 
Aldemey, 

RjVEKS The  Thahes  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Lech,  Colne,  Charne,  and 

lus,  small  streams  which  rise  in  different  parts  of  the  Cotswold  hills,  in  Gloucester- 
shire. Under  the  name  of  Isis,  the  river  thus  formed  flows  eastward  till  it  is  joined 
by  the  Thame  near  Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire ;  after  which  it  becomes  properly  the 
Thame-bis,  or  Thames.  From  this  it  flows  eastward  to  the  German  Ocean.  (See 
Inland  Navigation.)  '  Its  principal  affluents  are :  the  Windrush,  Evenlode,  Cher^ 
weU,  and  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire ;  the  Kennet  and  Loddon,  in  Berkshire ;  the  Colne, 
between  Buckinghamshire  and  Middlesex ;  the  Brent,  in  Middlesex ;  the  Lea,  from 
Hertfordshire  ;  the  Wey  and  the  Mole,  from  Surrey  ;  the  Roding,  from  Essex ;  the 
I^areni  and  the  Medmay,  from  Kent.  The  Medway  is  a  large  river,  with  a  broad 
estuary,  navigable  by  the  largest  ships  of  war  up  to  Chatham. 

The  Sevkkn  issues  from  a  small  lake  on  the  east  side  of  Plinlimmon,  in  Montgo- 
meryshire, and  flows  in  a  circuitous  direction  through  the  counties  of  Salop,  Worcester, 
and  Gloucester,  and  enters  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  Severn  is  larger  than  the 
Thames.     During  the  first  part  of  its  course,  it  preserves  the  characteristics  of  a 
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mountain  stream,  being  dear,  and  at  times  borderea  oj  picturesque  scenery ;  but  oa 
leaNnng  Wales,  and  entering  the  more  level  country,  it  becomes  a  fiill,  slow-flowii^ 
liver,  and  admits  of  easy  navigation.  Its  principal  affluents  are :  the  Teme^  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire ;  the  Upper  Avon,  in  Warwickshire,  a  large  river,  navigable  for  barges 
for  about  40  miles ;  the  Lower  Avon,  between  Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire, 
navigable  for  large  ships  from  its  mouth,  at  King  Road  up  to  Bristol,  a  distance  of  8 
miles.  The  tide  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lower  Avon  rises  48  feet.  The  Wye,  celebrated 
for  its  romantic  and  beautiful  scenery,  n»ea  on  the  south  «de  of  PUnlimmon,  near  the 
source  of  the  Severn,  flows  with  a  winding  course  through  the  counties  of  Radnor,  and 
Hereford,  and,  after  separating  Gloucestershire  from  Monmouthshire,  unites  with  the 
larger  stream  below  Chepstow,  where  the  tide  rises  60  feet.  The  Wye  is  navigable 
for  barges  for  about  100  miles. 

The  Trent  rises  in  the  moorlands  of  Stafibrdshire,  about  four  miles  north  of  Burs- 
lem,  and  flows  through  the  counties  of  Stafford,  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln, 
into  the  Humber.  It  is  navigable  for  barges  to  Burton,  in  Derbyshire,  a  Stance  of 
1 17  miles,  during  which  it  fells  only  1 18  feet.  Its  principal  affluents  are :  the  S<mr 
and  the  Wrcke,  from  Leicestershire ;  the  Tame,  from  Warwickshire ;  the  Bly^  and  the 
Sow,  in  Staffordshire ;  the  Dove,  between  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire ;  the  UerwetUp 
in  Derbyshire ;  the  Devon  and  the  Idle,  in  Nottinghamshire. 

The  other  rivers  which  unite  with  the  Trent  in  forming  the  Humber  are :  the  Oirse, 
Swale,  Ure,  Nidd,  Wltarfe,  Derwent,  Aire,  Calder,  Don,  Bother,  and  Huliy  all  in 
Yorkshire.  The  first  ten  form  one  stream,  which  retains  the  name  of  Ouse  till  it 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  Trent,  and  most  of  them  have  been  rendered  navigable  fer 
barges  through  great  part  of  their  course.  The  Hull  is  a  small  river  in  the  east  Riding, 
having  at  its  mouth  the  great  commercial  port  of  Kingston-upon-Hull. 

The  Tin,  Aln,  Coquet^  JVerubeck,  BMh,  Tyne,  Derwefd,  In  Northamberiand ;  th«  Wear,  in  Dar- 
luun ;  the  Teet,  between  Durham  and  Yorkshire ;  the  Eak,  in  Yorkshire ;  the  WUkam  and  the  Gi&m, 
In  Lincolnshire ;  the  ^cn,  in  Northamptonshire,  Joined  by  the  WeUand  from  Leicestershire  and 
Rutlandshire ;  the  Oreat  Ouse  from  Buckinghamshire,  flows  through  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Hooto 
Ingdon,  Cambridge,  and  Norfolk,  into  the  Wash,  and  is  Joined  by  the  Tm^,  in  Nortliamptonahire,  tha 
Cam  or  Qranta,  in  Cambridgeshire,  the  Lark  and  the  Kennet  from  Suffolk,  the  Ltitie  Ouae,  His 
Wig$ey  and  the  Kar  from  Norfolk ;  the  Bure,  Yare,  and  HVfuom,  in  Norfolk ;  uie  Waeeney,  between 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk  ;  the  Deben,  OrweB,  and  Stour,  in  Suffolk  :  the  CofiMt  Biackwaier,  and  CM 
In  Essex ;  the  Staur,  in  Kent ;  the  Bother,  Curhmere,  Oute,  Aaur,  and  Arun,  in  Sussex  ;  the  At 
or  Teett  and  the  Itchin,  in  Hampshire,  enter  Southampton  water ;  the  Awm  ftt>m  Wiltshire, 
the  Stour  from  Dorsetshire,  enter  the  sea  in  a  miited  stream,  between  the  Needles  and  Poole  har- 
bour ;  the  Frame  falls  into  Poole  harbour ;  the  Otter,  Exe,  Teien,  Dart,  Plj/m,  TorrUge,  H'aUbm, 
and  Tawt  in  Devonshire ;  the  Tamer,  between  Deronshire  and  Cornwall ;  the  St«ke,  Parret,  Brme, 
and  Yeo,  in  Somersetshire  ;  the  Usk,  in  Brecknockshire  and  Monmouthshire ;  the  Te^,  in  Glamor- 

Sanshire  ;  the  Towey  and  the  Taff,  in  Caermarthensliire ;  the  Teifi  and  Rheidiol,  in  Cardiganshire : 
tie  Dovetf,  or  Dtf/^  from  Montgomery,  flows  into  Cardigan  bay ;  the  Contratf,  in  Caemarronshire ; 
the  Ciywyd,  in  Denbighshire ;  the  Dee  flows  through  Merioneth,  Flint,  andT  Cheriiire ;  the  Merwey 
forms  a  wide  estuarv,  between  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  is  Joined  bv  the  Wearer  and  Belbm 
from  Cheshire,  the  Irtcell,  and  the  Bock,  from  Lancashire ;  the  Biwle  rises  In  the  west  moorlands  of 
Yorkshire,  and  with  its  aifluents,  the  Darmen  and  the  Dougku,  forms  \  wide  but  sludlow  cstoairj 
on  the  coast  uf  Lancashire  ;  the  Wyre  and  tlie  Imw,  in  Lancashire ;  the  Dudden,  in  Weatmoreland  ; 
the  Cocker  and  the  A'<2en,  Joined  by  the  OUdew  and  the  Petteril,  in  Ciunberland. 

Larks. — These  are  few  and  inconsiderable  in  pize,  as  the  largest  of  them  (Winandermere)  only  oe- 
eupies  an  area  of  altout  three  square  miles.  The  principal  arc  In  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Lincashire,  riz.  —  UOes-  Water  (the  second  largest  of  the  English  lakes),  on  the  north-eastern  skie 
of  Helvollyn,  partly  in  Cumberland,  and  partly  in  Westmoreland ;  Hnwet-  Water,  in  Westmordaad, 
about  Ave  miles  to  the  oast  of  ilelvcUyn  ;  Thirieniere,  or  Leathet-  Water,  on  the  western  aide  of  Hd- 
▼ellyn ;  Winandcrmere  on  the  borders  of  Westmorelaiid  and  Lancashire ;  Conieton-  Water,  in  Lan- 
cashire, to  the  west  of  Winandennere ;  Bydal  and  Grasmifre  Waters,  near  the  northern  extremity  of 
Winandermere ;  Derwent-  Water,  called  also  Keturick  Ijoke,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  town  of  ual 
name  in  Cumberland  ;  Batsenthiraite'  Water,  to  the  north-west  of  Keswick ;  and  Crumw»ck'  Water, 
Buttennere,  Lowes-  Water,  F.niwrdaU'-  Water,  and  Watt-  Water,  in  the  south-west  of  Cumberland. 
These  lakes  are  all  celebrated  for  the  buauty  and  romantic  character  of  their  scenery.  Two  small 
lakes  named  Whittleteamere  and  Ramteyuiere,  are  situate  in  the  north  of  Huntingdonshire.  B^a 
Lake,  in  Merionethshire,  is  the  largest  of  the  Welsh  lakes.  Its  dimensions  are  four  miles  in  length 
by  one  in  breadth. 

Mountains,  Valleys,  and  Plains.  —  These  have  been  already  described  in  the 
view  of  the  British  Mountuin  Systems  {ante,  p.  159),  and  under  the  head  of  **  General 
Aspect  of  England"  {ante,  p.  1770 

Climate. — The  climate  uf  England  is  that  of  an  insular  country  of  limited  extent^ 
subject,  in  consequence,  to  rain,  and  exempt  from  intense  heat  or  cold.  It  is  leas 
humid  than  the  climate  of  Ireland,  but  less  dry  than  that  of  the  opposite  shores  of 
Holland  and  Germany.  The  climate  of  the  southern  counties  differs  but  little  firom 
that  of  Brittany,  Normandy,  and  Flanders ;  while  that  of  the  north  is  very  similar  to 
the  climate  of  Denmark.  If  England  have  le<s  sunnuer  warmth  than  continental 
countries  on  the  same  parallel,  it  generally  esru()es  the  intense  frosts  which  they  ex*. 
perienee.  On  the  other  hand,  the  weather  in  England  is  much  more  variable  than  in 
ihe  inland  p;irts  of  the  Continent,  and  the  sky  is  generally  less  clear.    The  moderata 
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heat  and  frequent  rain  prraenre  throughout  the  year  that  verdant  pasture  which,  in 
autumn^  the  Continent  enjoya  only  in  ita  maritime  borders ;  whilst  those  droughts  in 
spring,  which  are  so  injurious  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  similar  latitudes  on  the 
Continent,  are  scarcely  known  in  England.  In  point  of  salubrity  also,  England  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  any  of  the  neighbouring  countries ;  for  variable  as  her  climate 
is,  in  no  country  do  the  inhabitants  enjoy  in  general  a  greater  share  of  health,  or 
fiimish  flo  many  examples  of  longevity.  This  beneficial  effect  England  owes  to  her 
insular  situation,  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  being  prevented  by  the  modifying  in- 
fluence of  the  surrounding  seas.  There  exists,  however,  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  climate  of  different  parts  of  England.  The  western  portion,  which  is  contiguous 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  contains  hills  and  mountains  which  intercept  the  clouds,  is  much 
more  exposed  to  rain  than  the  eastern,  where  the  surface  of  the  country  is  level,  and 
the  expanse  of  sea  much  less  considerable.  Another,  and  equally  remarkable  differ- 
ence arises  from  latitude ;  the  harvest  being  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  later  in  the 
north  than  in  the  south  of  England.  In  March  the  weather  is  proverbially  raw  and 
cold ;  in  April  it  is  generaUy  wet,  and  fisivourable  to  vegetation ;  but  May,  though  a 
pleasant  month,  can  hardly  be  said  to  bring  with  it  more  **  indulgent  skies.*'  In 
June,  July,  and  August,  the  weather  is  more  uniform ;  but  the  heat  is  seldom  so  great 
as  to  prevent  daily  exercise.  November,  though  often  wet  and  foggy,  is  only  a  pre- 
lude to  winter;  and  even  December  does  not  often  bring  intense  frost,  which  is 
commonly  reserved  for  January.  This  month,  with  February  and  part  of  March  and 
Decembo',  are,  properly  speaking,  the  only  winter  months.  During  the  six  months 
from  October  to  March,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  central  part  of  England  is  usu- 
ally between  42^  and  43P  of  Fahrenheit.  In  December,  January,  and  February,  it  la 
generally  below  HOP ;  in  July  and  August  it  varies  from  62°  to  65°.  The  variations 
of  temperature  are  greatest  and  most  frequent  in  the  equinoxial  months,  March  and 
September,  when  there  is  often  a  difference  of  18°  or  20°  between  the  day  and  the 
night ;  while  in  the  sununer  months  this  difference  is  seldom  more  than  from  12°  to 
15°,  and  in  December  and  January  only  from  6°  to  8°.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture, noon  and  night,  of  the  central  part  of  England  is  about  50°.  The  greatest 
summer  heat  seldom  exceeds  80°,  and  the  cold  of  December  or  January  is  rarely 
below  20^  or  25°.  At  Liverpool,  the  mean  temperature  at  noon,  during  twenty-five 
years,  waa  53°,  the  extremes  being  86°  and  22°.  At  the  same  pUce,  the  greatest 
range  of  the  thermometer  is  64°,  and  the  mean  annual  range  46°.  At  Lancaster, 
the  mean  temperature,  noon  and  night,  is  48°,  and  the  extremes  82°  and  18°.  At 
Dover,  the  mean  temperature  is  57°t  ad^  the  mean  annual  range  51°.  At  London, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  52°,  and  the  extremes  81°  and  20°,  the  former  occur- 
ring generally  in  July,  the  latter  in  January.  In  mild  situations,  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  the  winter  temperature  is  2°,  3°,  4°,  and  even  5°  higher  than  in  London. 
Penzance,  in  the  latter  county,  is  particularly  celebrated  for  the  mildness  and  salu- 
brity of  its  climate ;  and  is,  in  consequence,  much  recommended  to  persons  afflicted 
with  pulmonary  diseases.  The  largest  proportion  of  rain  fiills  in  the  north-west  of 
England :  the  smallest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  At  Keswick  the  average 
quantity  is  67  inches  annually ;  at  London  the  average  is  22.7  inches ;  and  the  ave- 
rage of  the  whole  kingdom  nuy  be  from  30  to  40  inches.  It  was  stated  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  that  at  London  the  SW.  wind  prevails  112  days, 
the  W.  53,  the  NNE.  50,  the  S.  18,  the  NE.  58,  the  SE.  22,  the  E.  27,  and  the 
N.  16.  Taking  England  throughout,  the  prevalent  winds  are  the  west  and  south- 
west, in  the  proportions  of  5  to  8. 

Gbologt  and  Mineral  Productions. — Our  notices  under  the  first  of  these  heads 
must  necessarily  be  limited  to  a  brief  view  of  the  classification  of  the  British  rocks, 
and  their  geograpluc»l  distribution  throughout  England. 


It  has  been  already  pointed  oat  (tee  ante,  mi.  63,  71  and  72)  that  rocks  are  of  two  clasMS,  rix.  the'ttra' 
tifed  or  deported  rocks,  and  the  unHratifiea  or  chrystalline.  and  that  the  former  were  at  Tarioui  eras 

f  iiitiinail  mill  IP  wrmt^    mw\A  antiAAnnAntlv  *1«v«.tiwl   tt%  thpir  nr«HUtnt    nnaltlAna   K«  4hA  nnlioA«4n<p   #n»<.A 


TanTiAaY,  from  the  reepectiTe  eras  of  their  production ;  the  lowest  being  the  oldest  or  earli^t,  th« 
oppermoet  being  the  newest  or  latest.  These  great  portions  may  be  again  tnbdlTided  into  systems 
or  aaaemblages,  composed  of  formations  or  groups  in  many  respects  analogous  In  character  and  origin. 


and  named  from  iM  most  characteristic  rock  in  each  :—CreUtceou$  irom  chalk,  OoUtie  from  oofite, 
Smiifenu$  Atm  saline  deposits,  ftc.  or  else  from  locality,  aa,  SUurian*  The  general  arrangement  of 
thsss  ffrovps  of  strata,  proceeding  from  the  surfiMM  downwards,  will  be  found  in  the  followhig  table. 

*  Set  artide  **  Obox.oot,"  by  Professor  John  PHUlips,  in  Eneylopadia  Britannica,  Seventh  Edition, 
Also  ths  sans  printsd  separately. 
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TABLE  OF  BRITISH  STRATIFIED  ROCKS. 


Names  Mf  Forwut*    Tkidt- 

tions  or  Gnmpt      neu  in 

qf  Strata.  f/ardt. 


Crag, 


16 


Fresh- water  group,      33 


London  day,    . 

200 

to 

GOO 

Chalk,  . 

a 

200 

• 

IGO 

Wealden, 


300 


olite. 


or  Portland/    \^ 
800 


1 


Middle  or  Oxford)     ,m> 
Oolite.  /    '*" 


Lewer  or  Bath 
OoUte.« . 


} 


150 


Lias. 


New  Red  Sand- 
stone, 

f  North  of  Eng- 
land.; 


350 


} 


300 


Magnesian  Lime- 
stone, >    100 
(Yorkshire,  &c. 


ne-^ 


Coal, 


.       I 


.  1000 


Millstone-grit, 


niferons  ") 

estone,  ( 

I  of  Eng-  ( 

)  J 


Carhoniferons 
Limestone 

(North 
land 


300 


GOO 


Old  Red  Sand-    1     lOO 
stone,  v     to 

(Herefordshire.)   )  3,300 


Subdiftinont  adopted, 

TntTiABT  Stsata. 


Kaiun  qftkeDeptiit, 


Shells,  pdiblea,  sand,  ftc. 

Shells  and  corals  in  sand  or  Ifaneetone. 

Freeh-water  shells  In  marl  or  limestone. 

Estoarj  shells  in  marl. 

Fresh- water  shells  in  marl  or  limestone. 

Shelly  clsj  with  septaria. 
I  Coloured  sands  and  clays,  with  or  withoet 
>     shells. 


(  Upper  or  red  crag,    . 
\  Lower  or  coralline  crag, 

{Upper  firesh-water  beds. 
Estuary  marls. 
Lower  f^resh- water  beds, 

{London  clay,     . 
PlasUc  cl«y  and  sands, 

SacoHDART  Strata. 
Cretaetoui  System, 

{Upper  dudk,  .    BotL  with  flints. 

Lower  chalk.  Harder,  with  or  withovt  IlinCa. 

Chalk  marl,  .    Soft  argillaceous  beds. 

(  Upper  green  sand,  FossQiferous  often  dialky. 

<  Gaolt,        ....    Blue  marl  or  clay,  fosslUrerous. 

(.Lower  green  sand.  Often  ferruginous,  fossililiBrotts. 


OoKHc  Sysiem. 


I  Weald  clay, 

•<  Hastings  sands,     . 

(.Purbeekbeds,    . 

t  Portland  oolite,     . 
Sand. 
Kimmeridge  clsy, 

cupper  calcareous  grit. 
Coralline  oolite,    . 
Lower  oaloatf«oua  grit, 
Oxford  clay,     . 

.Kellowsys  rock,    . 

Clay, 

Combraah,     « 
Sand, 

Forest  marble, 
Clay, 

Bath  oolite,    . 
Fuller's  earth. 
Inferior  oolite^ 
.Sand, 

'Upper  lias  shale,    . 

MJsrl-stone, 
<  Middle  lias  shale,  . 

Lias  limestones, 
^Lower  lias  shale,   . 


(^ay.  with  firesh-water  shells. 

Sandstone^  with  plants.  &c. 

Clsy  and  limestone,  wltn  fresh- water  diellB. 

Limestone,  often  cherty  and  foesiliferons. 

Sand. 

Blue  clay,  with  shells. 

Sandstone,  often  shdly. 
Shelly  oolite  and  coral  beds. 
Shelly  sandstone. 
Clsy.  with  shells  and  septaria. 
Sandstone,  with  shells. 

Generally  with  few  shells. 
Coarse  shdly  limestone. 
With  concretionary  sandstone. 
Shelly  limestone. 
Thin  blue  clsy. 

Shelly  compact  and  sandy  oolite. 
Calcareous  and  argillaeeoua  beds. 
Shelly  and  oolitic. 
Shelly  calcareous  sand. 

Blue  clay  or  aluminous  shale,  sheUy. 

Sandy  limestone,  Ac.  shelly. 

Blue  clay  or  shale,  shelly. 

Blue  ana  white  compact  limestone  shdiy. 

ColoHred  clays  and  marls. 


Satiferous  or  Bed  Sandstone  Stfstem. 


I  Variegated  marls, 

J  Variegated  sandstones, 
(.Conglomerate, 

IKnottingley  limestone, 
Crypseous  marl, 
Msgnesian  limestone. 
Marl-slate,     . 
.Rothetodteliegende, 


f  Contain  gypsum  and  rock-salt;  ahells  rard^ 
I     found. 

Red,  white,  Ac.  sandstones,  no  shells. 

Pebbly  sandstone. 

(  Thin-bedded  close-grained  Umestone,  with 
X    few  shells. 

Red  and  white  clays. 

Yellow,  with  local  deposits  of  alielli. 

Laminated  calcareous  rocks. 
.    Bed  sandstone,  with  plants. 


{ 
{ 


Upper, 

Middle, 

Lower, 

Upper, 
Middle 
Lower, 


Carboniferous  System. 

.  *!  All  consisting  of  sandstone,  ahalea.  Ac. 
\  with  beds  or  bed  of  coal,  layers  of  Iron- 
I     stone,  and  deposits  of  plaata. 

\Coar8e  and  fine  sandstones,  shales,  coal; 
i     ironstone,  Ac.  with  plants  and  shelis. 

•  •  •  r 


IYordale  rocks. 
Scar  limestone. 
Alternating     red     sand- 
stones and  limestones, 
with  coal,  Ac. 

r Conglomerates  and  sand-*' 

I     stones, 

<  Coloured  marls  and  com- 

I     stones, 

L  Flagstone  beds,  . 


(  Limestones,  grits,  and  shales,  with  coal, 
\     &c.  and  shells. 
Very  thick  limestone,  shelly. 


A  locally  TarlaMe  series  of  rocks,  fosaili* 
ferons  in  the  south  of  England. 


*  As  seen  near  Bath.    In  other  parts  of  England  it  offers  important  diiferwnces. 
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Kama  ^  Firrma-     Thick- 

twna«r  Grmtpt      Mrvtm        Suhdivisiont  oAqtted.  Kature  qf  the  Dfporitt. 

^  Strmia.  yar4$. 

PbIMABY   8TBATA. 

Xhurian  Sgdrm,  m  it  ocean  on  the  border  of  Walet . 

JSandittonee,   .  ArgilUtceous  sandstone,  thellj. 

Limestonee,  .    Shelly  and  coralloid*!. 

8hale. 

Woilock  Roeki,     .    600      {SSj^"^  *    Abounding  in  Mophytet,  trilohite^  Ac 

LbndeOo  Bocka,    .    400        Calcareoua  laminated  beda.  With  trflobites,  Stc. 

Grauwaeki  Sjfgtem,  aa  it  occurs  in  Wales. 

Ptrol jnunon  \  unknown  i  Hard,  slaty,  fine  or  course  grained  rodb 

nocks,    .  J  '*"**^'' \     vith  few  or  no  organic  remains. 

Bsla  LiiDestooe^       unknown Dark  laminated,  slaty  limestone,  with  fossils. 

Saowdon  Rocks,   }  unknown {^^c^S^udSl"'  ''^^^  ^****^'^  '*"' "' 

CXay-date  System,  aa  it  occurs  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

Clsy.slate,  unknown Softer  slaty  rocks.    No  organic  fossils. 

ChUstolite-slate,      unknown  The  same,  with  chiastolite.    No  fossils. 

Uomblcnde-alate,    unknown The  same,  with  hornblende.    No  fossils. 


Chlorite-schist,     J  unknown QuarU-rock,  ftc.    No  organic  remains 


Mica- Schist  System. 
with  Limestone,. 
ijh^^^^  \  unknown Quarti-rock,  &c.    No  organic  remains. 

Gneiss  System, 

GDeiaa,witbLiin«-)^i,j^  (  Quarts-rock,  mica-schist,  &c.    No  organSe 

stone,     ../  \    remains. 

In  Kngland,  pritmaty  strai^Sed  rocks  are  found  only  in  Deronshlre,  Cornwall,  Wales  and  some  of 
Uie  English  counties  on  its  borders,  and  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  and  they  impart  to  al- 
'>»oat  aD  of  these  districts  a  mcged  and  lofty  aspect,  which  strikingly  contrasts  with  the  flatness  and 
^ant  of  deration  so  remarkable  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
>>mHc8  prerail.    These  primary  rocks  are  chiefly  limited  to  the  CZay-jlate,  the  Grauwaeki,  and  the 
^ilmHan  Systems,  the  two  first  of  which  extend  orer  all  the  south  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  the 
■torthem  portion  of  the  latter  county,  a  large  portion  of  Wales  north  of  St.  David's  Head,  and  west  of 
«^  Silurian  region  on  the  Welsh  border,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lake  district  of  Lancashire, 
WeaUnoreland,  and  Cumberland.    Gneiss  and  Mica  Oate,  the  most  ancient  of  the  stratified  rocks,  are 
%lnuMC  unknown  in  England.     Some  traces  of  the  nrstems  to  which  tliey  belong  are  seen  in  the 
^addlebacJc  rodu  in  Cumberland,  and  more  distinctly  in  the  Isle  of  Man.     The  secondary  order 
of  rocks  commences  with  those  included  in  the  Carboniferous  System,  which  is  most  extensively  de- 
'Veloped  in  England,  especially  in  the  northern  counties,  and  in  South  Wales,  and  parts  of  Kngland 
%iUaeent  to  it.    The  northern  portion  occupies  an  area,  the  boundaries  of  which  will  be  described  by 
%  Una  drawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne  to  Nottingham,  from  thence  north- 
'Vrard,  with  more  or  less  of  curvature  to  the  mouth  of  Tyne,  thence  along  the  sea-coast  and  Scottish 
border,  to  tht  neighbourhood  of  Longtown  In  Cumberland,  and  from  thence  to  Ravenstone-Dale,  in 
Westmoreland,  Liverpool,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  Newcastle-undcr-Lyne.  The  great  southern  por- 
tion extends  in  a  crescent-like  shape,  from  St.  Bride's  Bay  to  Newport  in  Shropshhrc,  and  includes 
%  large  extent  of  South  Wales,  nearly  the  whole  of  Monmouthshire  and  Herefordshire,  and  part  of 
Sfaropahire.    OuUying  grouns  belonging  to  this  system  also  occur  in  several  places,  which  will  be 
notieed  when  we  come  to  point  out  tne  situation  of  the  different  coal-fields.    Keferring  to  the  pre- 
ceding table  for  an  enianeraticm  of  the  formations  included  in  the  carboniferous  system,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  millstone-grit  rocks  which  prevail  to  a  great  extent  in  the  north  of  Kngland.  are 
little  known  in  the  southern  carboniferous  region,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  red  sandstone 
formation,  which  is  so  enormously  developed  in  the  latter,  is  in  the  former  limited  to  a  few  incon- 
siderable traces  occuring  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tweed.    The  SaUferous,  or  Nevs 
Red  Sandstone  System,  commences  on  the  north-east,  at  the  river  Tyne.  and  skirts  the  northern 
earboniferons  region,  aa  ikr  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
aUnrian  and  carboniferous  regions  of  the  west  of  England,  ana  on  the  east  by  the  oolitic  rocks..next  to 
be  deacrlbed.    It  occurs  also  in  the  plain  of  Carlisle,  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Severn,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Exe  in  Devonshire.   Spread  over  so  immense  a  space,  and  never 
rbfaig  to  elevations  much  above  800  feet,  the  red  sandstone  system  (Mr.  Phillips  remarks)  folding  iu 
level  sarlkoe  round  the  broken  ooal  strata,  seems  to  be  like  the  large  uullfted  bed  of  a  shallow  sea,  Aill 
of  rocky  islands,  and  bounded  by  bold  promontories.  The  magnesian  limestone  which  constitutes  one 
of  Its  members  occurs  in  sevenl  places  on  the  borders  of  the  coal  strata,  and  principally  in  one  al- 
most  unbroken  line,  extendiiw  ftt>m  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  Nottingham.     The  Oolitic  System^ 
named  tnm  the  roe-like  particles  of  some  of  its  beds,  occupies  a  sone  nearly  thirty  miles  in  average 
breadth,  extending  from  Yorkshire  on  the  north-east,  to  Dorsetshire  on  the  south-west,  and  includ- 
ing within  its  linUto  some  of  the  best  building  materials  in  the  kingdom.    An  included  freshwater 
formation,  named  the  Wealden,  from  its  locality,  extends  over  a  large  portion  of  Kent  and  Sussex. 
The  Oetaeeous  System,  or  chalk  deposit,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  England.   It  stretches  with 
no  material  interruption  (except  &i  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wash),  from  Flamborough  Head  in 
Torkshiro,  to  Sldmouth  in  Devonshire.    From  Salisbury  Plain,  one  of  its  great  central  masses,  it 
proceeds  eastwards  between  the  London  and  Isle  of  Wight  basins,  forms  the  North  Downs  in 
tnrrcy,  and  terminates  at  the  Straits  of  Dover.    It  also  appears  on  the  northern  coast  of  Norfolk,  in 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  in  the  south  of  the  Isle  of  Wignt.    The  deposits  which  form  the  tertiary 
strmta,  eonalat  chtally  of  the  argillaceous  formations  abounding  In  organic  remains,  named  the  plastic 
day,  and  tha  Loodoa  clay ;  thew  extend  over  BUddleaex,  the  northern  portion  of  Surrey  and  Kent 
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(with  the  exception  of  the  Ue  of  Thaoet,  which  is  chelk),  the  whole  of  Eaea  and  BaamK,  mad  thi 
greater  pert  of  Norfollu  A  Teriety  of  the  lenie  formation  also  occurs  in  the  district  oomBrdMiidsi 
between  Soutluunptonon  tlie  noruLDorchester  on  the  west.  Newport  in  the  Isle  oC  Wi|^  on  Hht 
Boatht  and  Brighton  on  the  esat.  IIm  localities  of  the  poH-iertianf  or  Hbuiml  and  altuviml  itfmi 
tionst  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  being  mentioned  in  a  w<M*k  like  the  present. 
The  unttrai^ied  or  ancitfU  voleame  rodcs^  do  not  cover  the  sur&oe  of  Kngland  to  anj 


but  tliey  are  widely  distributed.  Oranite  is  found  in  considoable  masses  In  Deronshire,  ComwaO 
and  the  lake  distzict  of  Cumberland.  It  occurs  to  a  small  extent  in  Anglesea,  the  Isle  of  Man,  tti 
Soilly  Inlands,  and  Lnndy  Isle,  the  last  but  one  of  which  are  mtirciy  sranitic.  Sieniiie  OrmmUt  ap 
pears  in  the  Malvern  UiUs,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  or  Mount  Sorrri  in  Ldoestsrsfain 
Trap  has  been  protruded  through  all  the  diXTerent  stratified  formations  in  the  north,  west,  and  sooUi 
west  of  England ;  most  extensively  in  the  nurthem  carboniferous  counties,  Cornwall,  D«vonshirs,ani 
Silurian  region,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  south-western  counties  of  South  Wales,  the  sonth-westan 
portion  of  Caernarvonshire,  in  the  Cumberland  lake  district,  and  in  Anglesea.  An  elongated  mass  o 
it  is  found  in  the  centre  of  Derbyshire,  and  it  occurs  in  several  parts  of  the  new  red  saaoatone  forma 
tion  in  the  centre  of  England,  particularly  in  the  south  of  Staffordshire,  and  north  of  Woroestershiri 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  and  elevations  of  some  of  the  principal  granitic  and  trapeai 
eminences  throughout  England ;  their  localities  will  in  most  instances  be  found  dj  a  rcftrsnoe  to  o« 
Table  of  the  British  Mountains  (see  anU,  pp.  163, 164.) 

Granitic  and  Seienitie,— Brown  Willy  (Cornwall  1,368  feet ;  Bntterton  Hffl  (Devonshire)  1,908  ft 
Cam  Bonellis  (Cornwall)  823  ft. ;  Cawsand  Beacon  (Devonshire)  1,799  ft. :  Hensbarrow  Booei 
(ComwaU)  1,034  ft. ;  Kitt  Uall  (Cornwall)  1,067  ft. ;  Rippon  Tor  (Devonshire)  1,549  fU ;  Senna 
(ComwaU)  837  ft. ;  St.  Stephen's  Down  (Cornwall)  605  ft. 

TVopean.— Brown  Clee  Hill  (Shropshire)  1,805  ft. ;  Cheviot  fNorthumberland  9,658  ft. ;  Hedgefaopi 
(NorthumberUnd)  9,347  ft. ;  Plumstone  Down  (Pembrokeshire)  673  ft. ;  Base  of  Rodn^'s  PillM 
(Montgomeryshire),  1,199  ft. :  Wreckin  (Shropshire)  1,390  ft. 

Leaving  the  extent  of  the  importance  of  the  mineral  productions  of  England,  ai 
sources  of  national  wealth,  to  be  considered  when  we  come  to  notice  the  ProductiTi 
Industry  of  England,  we  shall  at  present  briefly  advert  to  their  geographical  distribit 
tion.  In  so  doing,  it  may  at  the  outset  be  remarked  generally,  that  if  the  localitia 
in  which  iron  is  found  are  not  taken  into  account,  the  whole  of  the  metalliferous  am 
coal  districts  are  situate  to  the  west  and  north  of  a  line  commencing  at  Exmouth,  h 
Devonshire,  continued  northwards  through  Tamworth  to  Tewkesbury,  and  froa 
thence,  nit  h  a  moderate  curvature,  to  the  east  through  Stratford-on- A  von,  Leicester, 
Nottingham,  Newark,  Gainsborough,  and  York,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tees.  The  liiu 
thus  described  is  remarkable  in  another  respect,  as  it  forms  a  sort  of  natural  boundary 
between  the  agricultural  and  the  manu&cturiiig  populations. 

Coalt  without  the  command  of  which  the  immense  provision  of  metaUio  <n«s  which  Englaai 
possesses  would  be  compantively  valueless,  bi  an  important  member  of  the  carboniferous  system  • 
rocks,  the  development  of  whidi  in  England  we  have  described  in  the  preceding  page.  The  beds  fa 
which  it  is  depobited,  or  the  coai-Jteldtf  admit  of  being  arrange  into  three  principal  groups,  occapy> 
ing  districts  which  may  be  named  the  Northern,  Central,  and  Western.  The  HorMcm  dittriti  1 
situate  to  the  north  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey,  and  is  trarerted  from  north  to  south  by  the  range  o 
hills  which  form  the  central  chain  of  Engliuid.  It  Includes  to  the  east  of  this  chain  tne  oelebntei 
Northumberland  and  Durham  coal-field^  occupying  the  eastern  sides  of  these  counties,  from  tin 
Coauut  to  the  Tees ;  and  the  scarcely  less  important  South-  Yorkshire,  Nottingham  and  Derby  eoot- 
field,  which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds  to  Derby.  To  the  west  of  the  oeutral' chain 
the  northern  district  embraces  the  Whitehaven  coal-field,  which  Is  a  small  but  valuable  bed,  extcndiiu 
northwards  from  Whitehaven  to  Mary  port,  and  thence  eastwards  to  the  River  Calder ;  another  turn 
field,  but  of  little  consequence,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Inrleborough  {  the  great  coal-field  of  Manehedm 
or  South  Lanctuhire,  extending  from  the  south-west  or  Lancauiii«  to  the  nelehbourhood  of  Oldham 
and  the  Important  bed  at  Cheadie  and  Neuxoitle -under-  Ljfne,  usually  called  the  Pottery  coal-field 
The  central  district  contains  three  important  though  not  very  extensive  deposits  of  coal,  via.  thi 
A$hb^-de-la-  Zouch  coal-field,  on  the  borders  of  Lelcet»tershlre  and  Staifordbhlre ;  the  B'ancickskin 
coal-field  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tamworth  and  Atherstone,  on  the  north-west,  to  Co* 
ventry  on  the  south-east ;  and  tho  Wolverhampton,  BiUton,  and  Dudley  coal-field  lu  the  south  o 
Staflfurdshlre,  from  which  locality  in  the  couiitv  the  field  is  sometimes  denominated.  The  coal-fldd 
in  the  western  district  admit  of  a  treble  subdivuion,  which  may  thus  be  stated:  —  ].  North- WeHem^ 
the  Anglesea  coal-fitld,  about  seven  miles  distant  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  that  county,  and  in^ 
tersecting  the  Island  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  Mens!  Strait ;  and  the  Flintshire  coat-jMd,  whid 
extends  from  the  Point  of  Air,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  O.swestrv  in  Shropshire ;  3.  Mid-Western-' 
the  coal-fields  lu  Shropshire,  and  on  thH  borders  of  Gloucestershire,  vis. — Shreu^sbury  Plain;  Cole- 
brook  Dale,  extending  from  Wombridgoto  ColoiHirt  on  the  Severn;  Brown  Clee  Hill mnd  Titerstom 
dee  Hill,  to  the  south  of  Colebronlc-Dalc  ;  Bifltngsley  to  the  east  of  the  Clee  Hills,  and  stretchinf 
from  Deuxhill  to  the  borders  of  Worcestershire ;  and  two  siuall  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petuat 
and  the  Abberley  Hills  in  Worcestershire;  3.  Suuth-Westem—t^e  great  coal-hasinqf  South  Wales 
extending  from  Pont-y-pool  in  Monmouthshire  on  tho  east  to  St.  Bride's  Bay  on  the  west ;  the  Forem 
qf  Dean  coal-field,  a  smsil  but  valuable  bed  In  the  west  of  (Gloucestershire ;  and  several  small  IMdt 
in  the  south-west  of  Gloucestershire,  and  north  of  Somersetshire,  principallvlnatract  stretching  trou 
Iron- Acton  In  the  former  county,  to  the  foot  of  the  Mendlp  Hills.  It  would  be  difficult  to  state  witk 
accuracv  the  size  of  the  whole  area  of  the  coal-fields  In  England  and  Wales,  but  its  Immense  extent 
mav  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  superficial  extent  of  the  coal-basin  of  South  V,  ales  alone^  h 
estimated  at  1,300  Miuare  miles.  Tho  Northumberland  and  Durham  coal-field  covers  an  area  of  T% 
square  miles,  of  wliich  only  about  a  seventh  has  as  yet  been  excavated.  The  Yorlcikhire  and  Derb; 
field  measures  60  miles  in  length,  by  26  miles  in  breadth,  at  Its  widest  part ;  the  Lancashiiv  or  Man 
Chester  field  is  35  miles  In  length,  and  has  probably  an  average  breadth  of  6  ndles ;  the  eoal-fiield  o 
Dudley  Is  about  GO  square  miles  In  extent,  and  those  of  \\  hitenaven  and  Flintshire  are  not  much  in 
feriur  in  sise.  The  other  fields  which  we  have  enumerated,  are  of  various  sizes,  ranging  from  betweei 
6  and  20  miles  In  length,  and  2  to  8  or  10  miles  In  breadth.  The  total  thickness  of  Uie  coal-forma 
tion  varies  from  1,000  to  1.500  yards ;  but  the  total  thicknebs  of  the  Included  coal  is  generally  onl; 
about  50  or  60  feet.  In  most  distrlcU  the  coal  b  divided  into  20  or  more  beds,  of  a  thickneasfrom  i 
feet  to  a  few  inches,  alternating  with  beds  of  sandstone  and  shale,  from  20  to  100  times  the  same  thick 
ness ;  but  at  Ashby- Wolds,  In  the  Ashby-de-la- Zouch  field,  the  main  coal  b  17  to  21  feet  thick ;  an* 
in  the  Dudley  and  Bilston  coal-field,  the  beds  rest  one  upon  another,  so  as  to  form  apparently  but  on 
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•Hon.  of  the  estnordinanr  thicknew  of  from  ao  to  45  fe«t  in  diAnnt  plftcoi.  In  the  Northnmberland 
and  DariMun  eoftl -field,  toe  two  leams  known  by  the  names  High  Hain  and  Low  Main,  which  are 
the  thidLat  and  most  valuable  in  the  district,  are  each  6  feet  thick.  In  proportion  toUie  enormous 
tUekxww  of  the  coal  formation,  it  lias  been  penetrated  in  worliing  only  to  a  comparatiTely  small 
depth.  The  cual-mine  at  Radstock,  near  Batb,  which  i«  said  to  be  40(f  yards  in  depth,  has  for  long 
been  considered  the  deenest  mine  in  Enidand:  but  there  is  a  coal-pit,  at  Monk-nearmouth,  near 
Souderland,  the  depth  of  which  is  540  yards,  aiid  the  latter  is  thus  farther  remarkable,  that  owixig  to 
tbe  Tery  inoonaiderable  elevation  of  the  di&trict  in  which  it  is  situate,  it  is  the  deepest  sinking  below 
the  leeelnfthe  «m  in  tbe  world.  At  Whitehaven,  the  coal  is  wrought  at  a  depth  of  298  yards  from 
the  sorfiMse,  the  workings  being  in  some  parts  to  a  considerable  extent  beneath  the  bed  of  the  Irish 


iroH^  the  meet  uaeAil  of  all  the  metals,  is  found  in  England  and  Wales  in  quantities  almost  inexhaust- 
ible. Claj-ironstone.  the  most  common  variety  of  it:*  ores,  is  an  extensivehr  diffused  member  of  the 
coal  fomustlon :  another  ore,  called  the  red  hematite,  occurs  in  Lancashire,  In  the  new  red  eand^tone 
formation  ;  and  there  are  found  in  great  abundance  throughout  the  upper  portion  of  the  oolites,  the 
Wcalden  formation,  and  the  London  day,  imbedded  masses  of  clay- ironstone,  generally  exliibiting 
earities  vr  chambers  filled  with  calcareous  spar,  and  heuce  named  septaria.  The  ores  commonly  tised 
in  smelting  generally  produce  from  27  to  40  per  cent,  of  iron ;  that  yielded  by  tbe  hematite  is  pecu> 
liarly  fine  in  quality,  and  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  iron-plate  and  wire.  The  principal  districts 
ia  which  iron  is  made,  are  South  Wales,  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  Yorkshire,  North  Wales  and 
Derbyshire.  Of  these  the  three  first  named  are  by  far  the  most  important ;  South  Wales  supplying 
little  less  than  the  iwlf^  Staffordshire  one-third,  and  Sliropshire  probably  a  ninth  part  of  the  wbole 
raantity  of  iron  made  in  England  and  Wales.  Yorkuhire  produces  the  next  greatest  quantity.  Yery 
Uttle  iron  is  made  in  Northmulierland  and  Durham,  as  the  coal-field  of  that  district  is  remarkably 
deficient  in  ironstone.  It  is  said,  however,  that  at  ilexliam  there  is  abundance  of  an  ironstone, 
riclier  than  any  hitherto  found  in  the  coal-formation,  as  it  will  yield  50  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  At 
s  form^  period  much  iron  was  made  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  but  oince  the  substitution  of  coal  for  wood, 
in  the  process  of  smelting,  the  manufacture  has  been  entirely  transferred  to  the  coal  districts ;  its 
principal  seats  at  present,  are  Merthyr-Tydvil,  and  adjoining  places  in  the  counties  of  Glaiuorgan, 
Brecknock  and  Mcmmouth ;  the  district  included  betw  een  \^^lverliampton,  Dudley,  and  WalsaU,  in 
^afforddhire ;  and  Colebrook-Dale  in  Shroi>slure. 

The  moimtain  Umeetone  is  the  great  depusitary  of  the  If  ad  found  in  England,  although  in  the  north- 
east of  W  ales  it  also  occurs  in  rocks  of  older  formation.  The  most  productive  mines  are  situate  at 
Allendale  in  Northumberland.  Aldston,  or  Alston  Moor,  in  Cuml>erland,  and  sevenl  other  places  in 
tbe  upper  valleys  of  the  Tyne,  the  W  car,  and  the  Teex ;  in  the  Peak  and  Kingsfield  ditricts,  in  the 
Dortli  of  Derbyshire ;  in  Flinttdiire  and  Denbighshire,  the  north-east  part  of  \\  aletf ;  and  in  the 
western  ymrt  of  Stiropshire.  Lead -ore  generally  contaiiu  silver ^  which  in  some  places  is  by  an  im- 
proved process  extracted  from  it  in  con.'dderable  quantities.  Zinc  also  is  obtained  f^om  the  blende, 
or  sulphuret  of  sine,  associated  with  the  lead ;  but  is  commonly  mode  from  calamine,  its  true  ore^ 
mines  of  which  are  found  in  the  mountain  limestone. 

Tin  is  peculiar  to  the  granitic  and  primary  slate-rocks,  and  in  this  country  is  found  only  in  Com- 
wali  and  Devonshire.  Both  these  counties,  especially  the  former,  have  long  been  famous  for  their 
tin-mines,  the  produce  of  which  b  sent  to  all  parts  ox  the  world,  and  is  competed  with  almost  only 
by  the  tin  procured  from  Banca,  an  Indian  island  in  possevsion  of  the  Dutch.  Tin  is  never  found  in 
a  pure  metallic  state.  Its  most  common  ore,  called  ttnttone^  an  oxide  of  the  metal,  occurs  either  in 
veins  intersecting  the  rocks  we  have  already  mentioned,  or  dse  in  the  form  of  grains,  or  water-worn 
pebbles  (named  by  the  miners  stream-tin)  In  the  sands  of  rivers  and  valleys,  and  some  parts  of  the 
If  shore. 

Copper  is  found  in  grranite,  and  in  several  of  the  older  primary  stratified  rocks.  In  this  country  the 
great  supply  of  copper  is  deri\ed  from  Cornwall,  but  tnere  are  mines  of  it  in  Anglesea,  and  some 
other  parts  of  Wales,  and  in  Devonshire  and  Staffordshire ;  these,  particularly  the  famous  mine  in 
the  Parys  Mountain,  near  Amlwch,  in  Anglesea,  and  that  of  Ecton  in  Staffordshire,  were  formerly 
very  productive,  but  they  now  yield  comparatively  little.  On  acoount  of  the  wsnt  of  coal  in  Corn- 
wall, and  its  abundance  in  South  Wales,  the  Cornish  copper  ore  is  all  carried  to  Swansea  to  be 
smelted. 

Of  the  other  mineral  productions  of  England,  we  mav  enumerate  /mHI,  or  rork  salt,  vast  beds  of 
which,  varying  in  thickness  firom  4  feet  to  40  yards,  are  included  in  the  upper  inarl.s  of  the  new  red 
Mndstone,  and  which  are  extensively  wrought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northwich,  in  C  heshiro ;  o/uni, 
which  is  manufactured  in  great  quantities  from  the  aluni  shale  of  the  upper  lias  at  W  hitby,  in  York- 
shire; fuUttr's  earth,  found  below  the  great  oolite  at  Bath,  and  below  the  ffroon-sand  at  Reigate,  and 
other  places  in  Surrey,  which  last  district  furnishes  the  greater  part  ox  the  quantity  used  in  the 
woollen-manufisctures ;  graphite,  or  plumbago,  commonlv  though  improperly  denominated  black  laul, 
a  very  rare  mineral,  the  most  celebrated  miiie  of  which  in  the  world  is  found  at  Borrowdale,  in  Cum- 
berland, in  the  Cumbrian  or  older  grauwack^  ^y»tem ;  antimony,  mines  of  which  occur  at  i>altash  in 
Cornwall,  and  Uuel  Bovs  in  Devonshire  ;  manganse,  found  principally  in  Devon»hire,  in  the  ea<(t  of 
Cornwall,  and  in  Warwickshire ;  lastly,  arsenic,  the  oxide  of  which,  used  in  commerce,  is  manufac- 
tuf  ed  from  the  arsenical  pyrites,  or  in  reality,  the  arsenical  iron  accompanying  the  tin  and  copper 
ores  of  Cornwall.     BvikUng •stone  is  not  abundant  in  England.    Sandstone  is  used  as  a  building  and 

Kving  stone  in  all  the  coal  di»tricts,  particularly  in  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  Yorkshire  \ 
t  the  most  esteemed  varieties  of  bunding  materials,  are  the  Portland  stone,  and  Furbeck  marble,  of 
the  sooth  of  Dorsetshire,  the  first  of  which  is  an  upper  oolitic  limestone,  the  other  a  freshwater  lime- 
stone, of  the  Wealden  formation ;  Killaway  rock,  a  limestone  of  the  oolitic  Kroup  :  and  Bath  stone, 
the  lower,  or  great  oolite.  Roofing-slate  is  extensively  quarried  from  the  olaer  grauwackd  rocks  in 
the  north  of  Caernarvonshire,  parucularly  near  Bangor ;  in  Cardiganshire,  and  other  parts  of  South 
Wales  ;  and  at  Ulverstone  in  LaiuMshire. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  limestone,  fit  to  be  converted  into  mortar,  or  used  as  manure,  is 
widely  diffhsed  over  England ;  and  that  brick  and  pottery  clays  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  many 
places.  Besides  the  sub;itances  already  mentioned,  K upland,  from  the  divcnifled  features  of  its  geo- 
gnosttc  constitution,  produces  a  va»t  variety  of  other  minerals,  »ome  of  great  intrinsic  value  {angold, 
Ac  ;;  but  as  these  are  found  in  inconsiderable  quantities,  they  may  be  regarded  only  in  the  light  of 
otdects  of  experiment  or  curiosity. 

The  min^To/  springs  of  England  are  not  numerous,  but  t^everal  of  them  are  in  many  respects  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  Mine,  or  salt  springs,  at  Northwich,  Wiusford,  Middlewich,  Wheelock, 
Nantwicli,  and  other  places  in  the  valleys  of  the  V>  eaver  and  Wheelock,  in  Cheshire,  and  those  at 
Droit wich  in  Worcestershire,  yield  salt  in  immense  quantities.  Springs  of  a  similar  nature,  though 
not  turned  to  any  productive  account,  arc  met  with  at  A>hby.de-la-Zouch  in  Leicci^terhhire,  Shir- 
leywich  in  Staffordshire,  BuUth  or  Bualth  in  Brecknookshire,  and  at  Kingswood.  near  Bristol.  Mine- 
ral springs  celebrated  for  their  medicinal  qualities  are  found  in  many  parts  of  England.  The 
DrincipfU  springs  of  this  class,  are  those  of  Bath  in  Somersetshire ;  Bristol  in  Gloucsteishire  and 
SomerMtahire  (the  spring  being  situate  in  the  former  county) ;  Cheltenham  in  Gloucestershire ; 
Tunbrkige-Wella  in  Kent;  Epsom  in  Surrey;  Leamington  in  Warwickshire;  Great  Malvern  iu 
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Worcestershire ;  Llandrindod  in  Radnorshire ;  Matlock  and  Bazton  In  DerbTshire  i  Hairowgate  fai 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorlcshire ;  and  8cai1>orongh,  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire.  We  add  the  names  and 
temperature  of  such  of  the  foregoing  as  are  found  in  the  state  of  tkermal,  or  Aol<fvrww«.*— Bath  1 14^, 
Buxton  82S  Bristol  74^  and  MaUoek  68°. 

Soil  and  Vegetation.  —  The  soils  in  England  may  be  classed  under  six  general 
divisions,  viz.  Clay,  loam,  sand,  chalk,  gravel,  and  peat ;  but  from  the  number  and 
variety  of  their  subdivisions,  and  their  irregular  and  abrupt  transitions,  it  is  difficult 
to  enumerate  them,  and  still  more  so  to  mark  with  precision  their  positions.  The 
largest  tracts  of  a  uniform  soil  are  those  in  the  central  and  southern  districts  of  Nor- 
folk, and  in  the  Wealds  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex.  The  soil  of  the  former  consists 
of  a  rich  clay,  producing  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat ;  that  of  the  Wealds  is  of  a  stiff 
clayey  nature,  fruitful,  but  unwholesome,  on  account  of  its  great  moisture.  Red 
loaiQ  prevails  in  the  county  of  Rutland;  and  it  also.passes  with  more  or  less  of  con- 
tinuity into  Nottinghamshire  in  a  north-eastern,  and  into  Devonshire  in  a  south- 
western direction.  The  sandy  tracts  are  far  less  extensive  in  England  than  in  France. 
Many  portions  of  Surrey  are  covered  with  beds  of  sand,  particularly  Bagshot  Heath, 
in  the  north-west  of  the  county.  The  same  deposit  occurs  in  several  districts  of  the 
eastern  and  southern  counties.  It  is  met  with  also  in  a  very  pure  state  at  Alum  Bay 
and  Headen  Hill,  at  the  western  angle  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Peat  soil  is  common  in 
the  north ;  but  it  is  also  observed,  although  in  no  great  extent,  in  the  south  and  south- 
west. An  estimate  of  the  extent  of  surface  in  England  and  Wales,  either  under  cul- 
tivation or  capable  of  being  rendered  productive,  and  of  that  which  is  unfit  for  the 
production  of  grain,  vegetables,  hay,  or  grasses,  will  be  found  in  the  following  table. 
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The  vegetation  of  England  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  more  genial  countries 
of  northern  Europe.  The  extreme  humidity  of  its  climate,  however,  renders  it  bet- 
ter adapted  for  the  growth  than  the  ripening  of  the  productions  of  the  earth ;  hence 
the  almost  perpetual  verdure  of  surface  which,  though  £uniliar  to  the  English  them- 
selves,  so  invariably  excites  the  admiration  of  foreigners.  Most  of  the  trees  valued 
for  their  timber  or  bark  are  found  in  England.  The  most  common  are  the  oak,  asb, 
elm,  beech,  chesnut,  larch,  Scotch  fir,  and  other  varieties  of  the  pine  tribe ;  the  maple, 
called  also  the  plane-tree  or  sycamore,  the  lime,  birch,  alder,  yew,  hazel,  willow, 
poplar,  and,  in  the  southern  portion  of  England,  the  walnut  and  mulberry.  The 
smaller  trees  and  shrubs  are  the  thorn,  hornbeam,  holly,  box,  black-thorn,  aj8l  service. 
In  the  orchard  are  found  the  cherry,  apricot,  plumb,  pear,  and  apple  trees ;  while  the 
produce  of  the  garden  includes  a  great  variety  of  the  smaller  fruits  and  pot-herbs, 
many  of  the  most  generally  used  and  valuable  of  the  latter  of  which  were  first  trans- 
ported to  England  from  Holland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  The  vine  was 
formerly  cultivated  in  England ;  and,  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
wine  was  made  in  considerable  quantities.  There  are  still  in  Devonshire  two  or  three 
vineyards,  from  the  produce  of  which  wine  is  made.  Wheat  is  the  principal  object  of 
culture  in  the  south-east ;  barley  is  raised  chiefly  in  the  midland  and  eastern  counties ; 
and  oats  in  the  fenny  tracts  of  the  latter,  and  also  in  the  north.  Rye  is  not  so  com- 
mon as  formerly.  Some  partial  attempts  were  made  a  few  years  ago  to  introduce  the 
culture  of  a  dwarf  species  of  maize  or  Indian  com ;  but  the  cloudiness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere proved  unfavourable  to  the  ripening  of  the  grain.  Peas,  beans,  tares,  clover, 
and  saint foin,  are  spread  over  almost  every  district.  The  potato  thrives  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,  and  the  turnip  in  Norfolk,  from  which  county  its  culture  has  extended 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  principally  to  the  north.  Hops  are  cultivated  in  Kent, 
Surrey,  Worcestershire,  and  Herefordshire ;  those  of  Farnham,  in  Surrey,  are  reckoned 
the  best.  Hemp  and  flax  are  reared  in  inconsiderable  quantities,  although  of  excellent 
quality,  in  Suffolk  and  Lincolnshire.  Rape  is  much  cultivated  in  the  last  named 
county,  and  also  in  Cambridgeshire. 

England,  from  a  very  remote  period,  has  been  celebrated  for  its  extensive  ybr«f«. 
These,  however,  gradually  yielding  to  the  demand  for  timber  and  the  progress  of 
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igriculture  during  the  last  two  centuries,  liare  now  in  a  great  measure  disappeared. 

A»  many  of  them  still  give  names  to  districts  of  some  note,  we  shall  here  enumerate 

several  of  the  most  remarkable,  commencing  with  those  which  are  the  property  of  the 

Crown. 

The  9Miating  rojal  foretU,  stated  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  u  sources  of  revenue,  are— A>tf> 
Fare$t,  New  Park,  and  Parkhwrtt,  in  the  south  west  of  Hampshire  ;  Dean  Forest,  and  Highmeadow 
Woods,  on  the  west  of  the  SeTem  in  Gloucestershire ;  WhitUeburv  and  Salcey.  in  the  south-east  of 
Korthamptonshire :  GiUingham,  Metmham,  and  Shooter's  Hill  woods,  in  the  north-west  of  Kent ;  Alico 
lUr,  H'eeAner,  and  Bere.  m  the  soutn-ea«t  of  Hampshire ;  Whichteood,  in  the  80uth-we»t  of  Oxford 


■hire ;  Hainault,  or  WaaJkam,  in  the  south-west  ox  Essex :  Windsor,  in  the  south-east  of  Berlcsliire; 
flbpwWI  woods,  in  the  north  of  the  county  of  Durliam ;  Delamere,  in  the  hundred  of  Eddisbury,  in 
Cheshire ;  Sherwood,  at  Shirwood,  in  the  central  or  western  part  of  Nottinghamsliire ;  and  Lanercost 
Priory  Woods,  in  the  north-east  of  Northumberland. 

Of  the  other  ancient  forest  districts,  many  of  which  were  formerly  crown  possessions,  few  remain 
in  a  state  of  woodland,  and  these  chiefly  in  the  south  and  west  of  England.  The  most  noted  are — 
Marttndaie,  MUboum,  Lime,  and  Stainmore ;  the  first  in  the  north,  and  the  remaining  two,  in  the  east 
of  Westmorelaad ;  Wyredale  and  Botdand,  in  the  central  and  western  part  of  Lancashire,  bordering 
on  Toiiuhire ;  GaUreet,  Piekering,  Hardwtck,  ^rkengarthdale,  Knarrsborough,  fVhar/dale,  Suynden, 
Okeden,  Harlow,  Fuhcttk,  Cooeriale,  and  Hameld  CKase,  situate  principally  in  the  North  and  West 
lUdings  of  Yorkshire,  also  the  Ainstey  qf  York,  between  the  Ridings ;  PetUt  Forest,  in  the  north-west 
of  Dertyvshire;  Needwood,  in  the  north-east  of  StaiTordshire ;  Chamvcood,  in  the  north-west  of  Lei- 
cssterahLne ;  Wyre,  in  the  north-west,  Feckenham,  in  the  central  and  oastem  part,  and  MaJeem  Chase, 
in  the  soath-west  of  Worcestershire;  Arden,  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  Warwickshire; 
Leighjteld,  In  the  south-west  of  Rutlandshire ;  Rockineham,  in  the  north-west  of  Northamptonshire ; 
Bentwood,  in  Bucks ;  Epping,  in  the  south-west  of  Essex ;  Enfield  Chase,  in  the  north-east  of 
Middlesex ;  Exmoor,  in  the  south-west  of  Somersetshire ;  White  -  Hart,  in  Dorsetshire ;  Bradon,  in 
the  north,  and  Savemalu,  in  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  Wiltshire,  also  in  the  same  coimty, 
Blarkenore  or  MeUcsham,  Pewsham  or  Chippenham,  PannshUl,  Melshett,  and  Cranboume  Chase  ;  lastly, 
U.  Leonardos,  and  AAdown,  in  the  north  of  Sussex. 

The  most  extensive  of  the  royal  forests  are,  New  Forest  (66,942  acres),  Dean 
Forest  (23,015  acres),  Woolmer  Forest  (5,945  acres),  Whittlebury  Forest  (5,424 
acres),  Windsor  Forest  (4,402  acres),  Delamere  Forest  (3,847  acres),  and  Which- 
wood  Forest  (3,709  acres.)     The  entire  extent  of  the  royal  forests,  enclosed  and 
bearing  oak,  exceeds  50,000  acres,  of  which  Dean  Forest  includes  11,000,  New  Fo- 
rest 6,000,  Windsor  Forest  4,402,  Whittlebury  Forest  3,895,  and  Delamere  Forest 
8,847  acres.    It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  entire  extent  of  the  forests  and  woodlands 
in  England.      In  the  French  abridgment  of  Malte  Brun's  Geography  it  is  stated, 
though  on  what  authority  we  are  not  aware,  that  the  whole  woodlands  of  Great  Bri- 
tain  and  Ireland  cover  1,480,000  arpens,  equal  to  1,869,952  acres,  or  2,921  square 
miles.    This  estimate,  if  at  all  correct,  would  show  that  England  contains  a  very  great 
extent  of  timber-bearing  land,  as  the  whole  extent  of  natural  woods  and  plantations 
in  Scotland  does  not  exceed  from  950,000  to  1 ,000,000  acres,  and  as  Ireland,  though 
formerly  very  thickly  wooded,  is  now  comparatively  destitute  of  timber. 

Animals. — As  the  animal  kingdom  in  England  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  other 
countries  between  corresponding  parallels,  the  various  species  of  which  it  is  com- 
|)o»ed  need  not  be  minutely  enumerated.     The  wolf  and  wild  boar  have  long  since 
l)een  extirpated ;  and  the  beaver,  and  probably  the  wild  ox,  have  also  disappeared* 
The  stag,  in  its  natural  state,  is  very  rare,  and  the  few  of  the  species  that  still  re- 
main are  found  only  on  the  borders  of  Cornwall.     The  fallow-deer  kept  in  parks 
is  of  foreign  origin.     The  most  common  game-animals  are  the  hare,  partridge,  and 
pheasant.     The  red  grouse  is  found  in  the  north  of  England;  the  black  cock  in 
the  New  Forest,  in  Wales,  and  also  in  Hampshire ;  the  ptarmigan  occasionally  on 
the  lofty  hills  of  Wales  and  Cumberland ;  and  the  bustard,  although  very  scarce,  still 
exists  on  Salisbury  Plain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorchester  and  Newmarket,  and 
in  the  Yorkshire  Wolds.    The  wild  duck  abounds  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire.    With 
regard  to  the  mig^tory  birds,  the  turtle-dove  appears  in  greater  numbers  in  Kent  than 
in  any  other  county.     The  nightingale,  common  in  the  south,  is  rare  in  Yorkshire ; 
and  it  is  believed  is  not  heard  to  the  north  of  that  county.     The  woodcock  is  gra- 
dually disappearing  before  the  progress  of  cultivation ;  the  starling,  however,  still  ap- 
pears in  its  fikvourite  haunts,  particularly  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  that  in  perhaps 
denser  flocks  than  any  of  the  other  birds.    Salmon,  the  most  valuable  of  the  fish  that 
frequent  the  English  rivers,  is  more  abundant  in  the  Tweed  than  in  any  of  the  other 
streams.     Herrings  are  taken  in  many  parts  of  the  eastern  coasts,  and  principally  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Yarmouth ;  they  are  found  also  on  the  western  coast,  but  not 
b  BO  great  numbers.     The  mackerel  fisheries  are  confined  to  the  coasts  of  Norfolk 
snd  Hampshire.     To  the  north  of  Yarmouth  mackerel  are  not  so  plentiful ;  and  they 
are  neglected  to  the  westward  of  Hampshire,  on  account  of  the  greater  importance  of 
the  pilchard  fishing,  which  is  carried  on  along  the  coasts  of  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Com- 
walL    Oysters  are  found  on  many  parts  of  the  Channel  and  Welsh  coasts,  particularly 

*  Tbe  Irpe  of  the  English  ox  is  stld  to  be  preserved  at  Chutley  Park  in  Derbyshire,  and  at  Chilling- 
hua  Caaut  la  Northumberland. 
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in  the  line  of  coast  between  Chichester  and  Southampton,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Poole  in  Dorsetshire,  and  Port  Eynon  or  Einion  in  Glamorganshire,  firom  the  latter 
of  which  places  the  supply  required  for  the  Bristol,  Bath,  and  Gloucester  markets  is 
procured.  -  They  are  also  bred  and  fattened  in  vast  numbers  for  the  London  market 
in  beds  formed  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Crouch,  Black  water,  and  Cobie  in  Essex, 
the  channel  of  the  Swales  in  Kent,  and  in  several  other  places  within  the  estuaries  ol 
the  Thames  and  Med  way,  the  fish  used  in  these  operations  being  brought  from  Wales, 
the  Channel  coast,  the  island  of  Jersey,  and,  of  late  years,  from  the  Mid- Lothian  side 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  Scotland.  Cod  and  lobsters  are  taken  on  the  north-eastern 
coast ;  and  of  the  turbot  fisheries,  the  most  important  are  those  on  the  coasts  of  Nor- 
folk. Suffolk,  Essex,  and  different  parts  of  the  ChanneL  The  domestic  animals  of 
England  are,  generally  speaking,  superior  t4>  those  of  any  other  country.  The  race* 
horse  has  been  improved  with  the  best  blood  of  Arabia.  Of  the  draught-horses,  the 
three  best  sorts  are,  the  Cleveland  bay,  bred  in  many  parts  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  as  well  as  in  the  vale  or  district  in  the  north-east  of  Yorkshire,  from  whidi 
its  name  is  partly  derived  ;  the  Suffolk  punch,  generally  used  in  the  light  and  sandy 
lands  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;  and  the  old  English  black  or  Lincolnshire  cart-horse, 
common  in  Leicestershire,  Northamptonshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring counties.  The  oxen  of  Devonshire  have  long  been  famous  both  for  fettening 
readily,  and  for  their  power  as  draught  animals.  From  them  are  derived  the  M  rtd 
cattle  of  Gloucestershire  ;  also  the  Hereford  and  Sussex  breeds,  the  latter  of  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  best  in  the  kingdom  for  draught.  The  native  country  of  the 
long  and  short-horned  oxen  is  to  be  found  between  the  northern  limits  of  England  and 
the  Trent  and  Mersey;  from  the  former  have  been  derived  a  new  and  valuable  variety 
called  the  Leicester-breed,  and  the  latter  includes  the  Teesdale,  Lincoln,  Holdemesa, 
and  Tweedside  oxen,  the  largest  of  any  in  Britain.  Sheep  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  long  and  the  short-woolled,  the  fleece  of  the  former  being  better  adapted  for 
woollen  goods,  the  latter  for  the  fiibrication  of  worsted.  The  long-woolled  sheep, 
although  common  in  many  districts,  are  more  numerous  on  the  eastern  and  ^southern 
coasts  than  on  the  western  coast,  or  in  the  central  counties ;  the  short  wools  are  more 
scattered,  and  they  are  divided  into  different  kinds,  viz.  the  Norfolk,  South  Down, 
Wiltshire,  Herefordshire,  the  heath-sheep,  and  the  Cheviot  or  mountain  breed.  The 
ordinary  varieties  of  pigs  are  the  Berkshire,  the  Gloucestershire,  and  the  Rudgwick, 
so  called  from  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Sussex. 

People  and  Language.  —  At  the  period  of  the  Roman  conquest,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  England  was  possessed  by  various  tribes,  who  appear  to 
have  belonged  chiefly  to  the  Cymry  race,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  Celts,  and 
by  others  an  intermediate  people  between  the  Gothic  and  the  Celtic  stocks.  Their 
descendants  still  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Wales  and  Cornwall.  Their  lan- 
guage, however,  has  been  completely  extinct  in  Cornwall  for  nearly  a  century ;  but  in 
Wales  it  is  still  employed  by  the  rustic  population.  At  the  same  epoch,  the  south- 
eastern counties  were  occupied  by  the  Belgae,  a  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  family, 
from  Gaul,  who  had  dispossessed  the  Cymry,  and  driven  them  into  the  interior.  After 
the  downfiill  of  the  Roman  dominion,  the  south-eastern  and  midland  counties  were 
subdued  and  occupied  'by  the  Jutes  and  Saxons,  and  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  by  the 
Angles ;  while  the  northern  counties  were  frequently  overrun,  sometimes  possessed, 
and  largely  colonized  by  the  Danes ;  all  of  them  kindred  families  of  the  Gothic  or 
Teutonic  race.  In  the  eleventh  century,  England  was  subdued  by  the  Norman- 
French,  who  gradually  intermixed  with  the  Saxons,  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Danes,  and 
formed,  by  the  intermixture,  the  mo<lern  English  people,  and  the  English  language. 
The  people  of  many  counties  had,  till  lately,  each  a  dialect  peculiar  to  themselves; 
but,  by  the  general  diffusion  of  education,  the  language  is  now  becoming  nearly  uni- 
form over  the  whole  kingdom.  The  groundwork  of  the  language  is  still  Saxon; 
but  the  words  of  Saxon  origin  have,  of  late,  been  rapidly  giving  way  to  others  of 
French,  Latin,  and  Greek  extraction.  In  short,  the  modem  English  people  are  of 
a  very  mixed  origin,  and  their  language,  from  that  circumstance,  contains  probably 
a  greater  number  of  different  elements  than  any  other  of  the  modem  tongues.  For 
farther  illustrations  of  these  topics,  our  readers  are  referred  to  the  account  of  races 
and  languages  already  given  in  the  general  description  of  Europe.  (See ante,  p.        .) 

Before  concluding  these  remarks,  however,  we  must  advert  to  a  process  of  immi- 
gration now  in  action,  which  has  already  bad  a  great,  and  promises  to  have  a  still 
greater  influence  on  the  blood  and  character  of  the  people  both  of  England  and  of 
Scotland,  viz.  the  late  extraordinary  influx  of  Irish  or  Celtic  labourers  into  Britain. 
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It  Is  believed  that  at  present  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  population  of  Manchester  and 
Glasgow  connsts  either  of  native  Irish  or  their  descendants ;  and  in  various  other 
places  the  proportion  is  still  greater.  The  pernicious  consequences,  both  as  regards 
the  condition  and  habits  of  the  British  labourer,  which  are  likely  to  follow  this  vast 
influx  of  necessitous  individuals,  have  been  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  in 
his  *'  Statistics  of  the  British  Empire.'*  To  his  book  we  refer  our  readers  for  farther 
informatioii  on  this  subject.  Our  main  object  in  bringing  the  fact  under  notice  at 
present,  will  be  effected  if  it  should  be  the  means  of  tiirowing  any  light  on  the  dis- 
proportionate rates  of  mortality  in  the  manufacturing  and  rural  districts,  which  will 
come  under  consideration  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

PopiTLATioN. — The  only  means  of  estimating  the  amount  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales,  prior  to  1801,  are  the  enumerations  in  Domesday  Book,  the  re- 
turns obtained  nnd^  the  poll  and  hearth  taxes,  and  the  registers  of  births  and  deaths ; 
but  none  of  these  afford  data  from  which  it  can  be  ascertained  with  much  certainty. 
Mr.  M*Culloch  conjectures,  that  at  the  era  of  the  Conquest  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  may  have  amounted  to  2,150,000,  or  thereabouts ;  Mr.  Chalmers  estimates 
its  amount,  at  the  epoch  of  the  poll-tax  in  1377,  at  2,350,000 ;  and  the  celebrated 
political  arithmetician,  Gregory  King,  founding  his  estimates  on  the  returns  obtained 
under  the  hearth-tax  previous  to  1696,  states  the  entire  population  that  year  to  be 
5,500,000.    Since  1801,  a  regular  census  of  the  population  has  been  taken  decennially. 
The  folloMring  Table  exhibits  the  gradual  progress  of  the  population  since  1700  (the 
whole  of  the  succeeding  century,  till  1801,  being,  however,  only  conjectural),  as 
computed  by  Mr.  Howell : — 

1770,   - 
1780, 
1790,   - 


1700, 
1710, 
1720, 
1730, 
1740, 
1750. 
1760, 


5.475,000 
5,240,000 
4565,000 
5,796,000 
6,064,000 
6,467,000 
6,736,000 


1801, 
1811, 
1821, 
1831, 


7,428,000 

7,953,000 

8,675,000 

8,872,980 

10,150,615 

11,978,875 

13,897,187 


Another  table  for  the  same  period  has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Finlaison,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  results,  including  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen,  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain  :  — 


1700, 
1710, 
1720, 
1730, 
1740, 
1750, 
1760, 


5,134,516 
5,066,337 
5,345,351 
5,687,993 
5,829,705 
6,039,684 
6,479,730 


1770, 
1780, 
1790, 
1800, 
1810, 
1820, 
1830, 


7.227,586 

7,814,827 

8.540,738 

9,187,176 

10,407,556 

11.957,565 

13,840,751 


We  complete  the  statements  given  in  the  four  concluding  lines  of  the  first  of  the  two 
foreg(Hng  tables,  by  a  sununary  of  the  results  of  the  four  enumerations  of  the  popu- 
lation, including  the  army,  navy,  and  mercantile  marine,  that  have  been  made  during 
the  present  century,  showing  the  rates  of  its  increase  in  each  decennial  period,  and 
distinguishing  the  actual  numbers  and  increase  of  females,  exclusively,  as  found  at 
each  enumeration. 


1801. 

.   1811. 

1821. 

1831. 

Number. 

Number, 

Number. 

lncrea$e 
per  cent. 

Number. 

Inerea$e 
per  cent. 

£llOX.ASO, 

8.3S1.434 
541.546 
470.598 

9.538,827 
611,788* 
640.500 

14.S 
12.9 

•  • 

11.261.437 
717.438 
319,300 

18. 
17.2 

•  • 

13.091.005 
806.182 
277.017 

16.3 
12.3. 

t  • 

Wat.is...'. 

Ansy,  Vmrjt  See. . . 
Fenialst, 

9.343.578 

10.791.115 

15.4 

12,298.175 

13.9 

14,174,204 

15.3 

14.637367 

6.289.884    1     1^3 

6,153,072 

16.3 

7,125,997 

15.8 

Mr.  Finlaison  calculates,  that  in  May  1841  the  total  population  of  England  and 
Wales  win  be  7.983,652  males  and  8,143,910  females;  together,  16,127,562.  At 
present  (1839)  it  may  be  about  15,500,000. 
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The  following  statement,  to  which  wc  may  afterwards  have  occasioo  to  refier  ii 
our  notices  of  the  several  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shows  the  total  number  c 
persons,  distinguishing  males  from  females,  who  were  living  in  England,  Walea,  Sood 
land,  Ireland,  the  Chanel  Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  at  the  enumeration  of  1831 :- 


Male*. 

Females. 

Total  number 
Hf  Permme. 

JfofrtlO 
YeetrMOMid 

p¥Pards. 

Eholand 

6^76.627 

•    394,563 

1,114,816 

277,017 

6,714.378 

411,619 

1,250,298 

13,091,005 

806,182 

2,365,114 

277,017 

3,199384 

Walks, 

194.70S 

Scotland 

549,821 

A rniY.  Nayv,  JlfCt......,.-..,.TtT. 

Total  of  Great  Britain. 

8,163,023 

8,376,295 

16,638,318 

3,944,611 

Ireland— 

I/4llUlt6r,  ,  ,   .  t   T  .   T  .    r  .   t  T    t  r   -  T   t  -  -  t  T 

927,«n 
1,093,411 
1,113,094 

660,498 

981,836 
1.133.741 
1,173,528 

683.416 

1,909,713 
2,227,152 
2,286,622 
1,343,914 

466,993 

Munster, 

542,200 

Ubter 

540,479 

Connaurht.  ..............^...t.Tttt 

319,133     I 

Total  of  Infland.  ..................... 

3,794,880 

3,972,521 

7,767.401 

1,867,785 

Total  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, . . 

• 
TsIaimI  nt  nnAmiiAT.  &«*. .' 

11,957,903 

12,348,816 

24,306,719 

5312,278 

11.983 
17,006 
19,560 

14.145 
19,576 
21,440 

26,128 
36.582 
41,000 

6,296 

Jersey, 

8.747 

Man, ,....,..,.,..  T .,.-..  t .  t . 

9,630 

Total  of  Channel  Islands,  &c, 

Total  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

48,549 

66,161 

103,710 

24,613 

12,006.452 

I2,403,9n 

24,410,429 

5JS36jt» 

Our  notices  regarding  the  dittributum  qf  the  population^  and  the  dioition  of  oeeupations  ameng  U 
people^  must  necessarily  be  but  brief.  Mr.  M'CulIoch  has  ascertained  that  nearly  a  third  part  of  ll 
population  of  EnKland  and  Wales  resided,  in  1831,  in  towns  baring  a  population  of  about  10,000  an 
upwards;  and  that  in  the  ten  years  preceding  that  p«riod,  the. population  of  the  great  towns  In 
increased  at  the  rate  of  nearly  23  per  cent.,  or  about  9|  per  cent,  above  the  ratio  of  the  incraase  of  tl 
rural  population,  iucluding  the  smaller  class  of  towns,  and  7  per  cent,  abore  that  of  the  entire  pom 
latlon.  These  results  are  not  materially,  if  at  all  at  rariance  with  the  statements  in  the  foUo^rai 
table,  constructed  by  Mr.  Marshall,  in  wliich,  however,  the  population  in  1831  is  stated  upwards  < 
7,000  short  of  its  actual  amount  :— 


Mining  Districts, , 

Manufacturing  Districts , 

Metrouolitan  and  City  Districtii, 

Inlana  Towns  and  ViUages,  exclusively  agricultural. 


Population  in 
1821. 


1,028,078 
2,378,363 
2,904.266 
5,668.168 


11,978,875 


Population  in 
1831. 


1.339,856 
2,984.101 
3,463,288 
6,102,430 


Ineream 
per  cent. 


31 

25.5 
19 
7.3 


13389,675 


16 


Prior  to  the  year  1831  several  attempts  were  made,  without  much  success,  to  ascertain  the  relatiY 
numbers  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  those  following  other  occupations.  In  the  cenaos  < 
thst  year,  however,  an  enumeration  was  made  of  all  the  males  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  akm 
with  this,  a  return  was  obtained  of  their  several  occupations.  It  then  appeared,  that  in  all  Engki 
and  Wales  the  number  of  these  individuals  was  3394,090,  of  which  1,07^.912,  or  31.6  centesimal  iiar 
of  the  whole  number  were  eugitged  in  agriculture,  1,327.727.  or  39  centesimal  parts,  in  trade  and  w^yw 
factures,  and  991,051.  or  29.4  centesimal  parts,  were  returned  as  belonging  to  **  other  classes."  Oi 
of  the  latter  so  designated,  185,187  were  described  as  capitalists,  bankers,  and  professional  and  othi 
educated  men,  532,521  as  labourers  employed  in  labour  not  agricultural,  200,569  as  other  males,  C 
cept  servants,  and  72,774  as  male  servants.  To  use  Mr.  Porter's  words,  in  his  remaiics  on  the  n 
turns  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  adapting  the  statement  in  this  instance,  however,  to  those  Ii 
England  and  Wales  alone,  "  it  may  thus  be  seen  how  very  small  is  the  proportion  of  persons  arrivi 
at  maturity  who  are  not  employed  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  occupations,  whereby  the  sum  of  tl 
national  wealth  or  convenience  is  advanced.  Without  making:  any  allowance  for  the  superannuate 
and  infirm,  it  appears,  that  profitable,  and  for  the  most  part  manual  occupations,  may  be  assigned  * 
3,008.934  persons  out  of  3,394,690,  being  a  proportion  of  KS6  in  every  1000  males  twenty  years  of  8| 
In  England  and  Wales;  while  among  the  remaining  385,756  are  to  be  found  a  large  proportion  who 
professional  labour  is  essential  to  the  health,  the  uoatruction,  the  convenience  and  the  security 
their  fellow-citixens.* 

A  general  and  uniform  system  of  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  whic 
was  established  by  the  legislature  in  1836,  has  now  been  in  operation  throughoi 
England  and  Wales  for  upwards  of  a  year ;  and  while  it  has  already  begun  to  clear  u 
much  of  the  obscurity  in  vi^hich  many  points  connected  with  the  statistics  of  popul 
lion  are  involved,  its  workings  prove  most  incontestably  the  defects  of  the  fonw 
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ffigtsters,  and  tlie  wortUesmess  of  many  of  the  inferences  drawn  from  their  contents. 
It  ottiBot,  for  instance,  be  doubted  that,  whatever  be  the  causes,  an  extraoniinary 
ioBproTement  in  the  general  health  of  the  mass  of  the  people  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  half  century ;  but  the  accuracy  of  the  generally  received  statement,  founded  on 
the  aotbority  of  the  church  registers  of  burials,  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  England 
ud  Wales,  whidi  in  1780  was  1  in  40,  was  reduced  to  I  in  45  in  1790,  to  1  in  48 
dtrmg  the  five  years  ending  with  1800,  to  1  in  51  during  the  five  years  ending  with 
ISIO,  to  1  in  57  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1820,  and  that  at  present  it  is 
tbott  1  in  57  or  58, .  may  reasonably  be  called  in  question,  when  we  find  the  deaths 
Ktorded  during  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  new  registration  law  amount  to 
9S5,956,*  or  about  one  in  46  of  the  entire  population,  reckoning  the  same  (in  1837^) 
It  fifteen  millions  and  a  half.     The  remarkable  discrepancy  which  we  have  just  now 
pointed  out,  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  any  great  increase  of  late, 
either  in  the  rate  or  the  amount  of  mortality.    There  is  indeed  reason  to  believe,  that 
thoQgh,  in  consequence  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  people  as  to  food  and 
clotMog,  the  draining  of  marshes,  and  other  favourable  causes,  mortality,  and  of 
coarse  lickness,  progressively  declined  in  England  down  to  the  period  between  1816 
iod  18*20,  that  it  has  been  on  the  increase  ever  since ;  a  circumstance  mainly  to 
W  tttributed  to  the  increase  in  the  populations  of  the  manufacturing  towns,  which 
hi  been  the  means  of  bringing  together  masses  of  badly  fed  and  worse  lodged  iiidi- 
Tiduab,  including  great  bodies  of  immigrant  Irish,  most  of  whom  are  content  to  live 
in  filth  »nd  misery.    Accordingly,  we  find  a  great  disparity,  both  in  the  rates  of  mor- 
tality and  the  state  of  longevity,  in  the  manufacturing  and  rural  districts.     From  a 
itatement  appended  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Registrar- General,  it  appears  that  out 
oft  population  of  3,553,161,  concentrated  in  dty  districts  upon  747  square  miles, 
tbe  deaths  in  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1837,  amounted  to  47,953  ;   while 
Mtof  a  population  of  3,500,751,  distributed  over  an  area  of  17,245  square  miles,  the 
deiths  were  only  34,074.     In  London  and  its  vicinity,  the  proportion  who  have  died 
^  leventy  and  upwards,  is  104  in  1000 ;  but  as  the  metropolis  is  acknowledged 
h>Hhj,  and  its  inhabitants  long-lived,  we  must  look  tor  a  reduction  in  other  great 
fowm.    In  Birmingham  we  find  the  number  104  reduced  to  81 ,  in  Leeds  to  79,  and 
IB  lajerpool  and  Manchester  taken  together,  it  fells  as  low  as  63,  or  less  than  the 
^  of  the  number  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  which  is  145. 

Turning  to  rural  districts,  we  find  that  out  of  1000  deaths,  the  proportion  at  the 
^  of  70  and  upwards  has  been  192  in  Devonshire,  198  in  Cumberland,  and  as  high 
f>  210  in  North  Yorkshire.  Again,  in  regard  to  infiuits,  we  find  that  in  Leeds  and 
Its  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  raining  districts  of  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire,  out  of 
1000  deaths,  270  are  those  of  infants  under  one  year ;  this  is  also  the  proportion  in 
^  lowlands  of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Huntingdonshire ;  whereas  in  the 
^lorth  of  England,  in  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  Herefordshire,  Monmouth- 
"^i  ind  in  Wales,  the  proportion  is  only  180. 

The  registration  of  births  is  as  yet  imperfect,  consequently  we  have  not  at  present 
|«c  means  of  ascertaining  accurately  the  proportion  of  male  and  female  births  ;  it  is 
"^Ted  that  in  England  the  former  is  to  the  latter  as  19  to  18.  The  average  fruit- 
A^  of  marriage  is  considered  to  be  about  420  births  to  each  100  marriages,  or 
^•2  births  to  each  marriage.  The  returns  of  the  Registrar- General  throw  much  light 
^  the  probable  duration  of  life  as  regards  the  two  sexes.  There  is  a  large  excess  in 
u>c  deaths  of  male  infimts  under  one  year,  which  diminishes  up  to  the  age  of  ten, 
^ben  the  proportion  of  female  deaths  becomes  larger,  and  contiimes  to  exhibit  an 
^cen  in  the  deaths  over  those  of  the  males  till  fifty,  after  which  age  women  have 
IB  advantage,  which  they  retain,  —  the  number  of  women  living  to  nipety  and  up- 
^^  boBg  to  men  in  the  proportion  of  1 16  to  75. 

|b  regard  to  the  proportion  of  ages  to  the  population,  it  would  appear,  from  a  cal- 
^1^  founded  on  returns  obtained  in  1821,  that  in  a  population  of  10,000,000 
'■*'*  win  be  living  of  both  sexes 
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WW.  ^  probtfale  namber  of  burials  registered  bjr  the  Established  Church  the  same  year  was  391,715. 
^""wbg  would  Indicate  a  mortality  of  about  1  in  63. 
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RrugioiI,  and  Ecclesiastical  Divisions The  religion  of  EDgluid  is,  like  tlie 

people  tbemselyes,  very  various  in  form  and  doctrine.  The  Established  National 
Church  is  a  compound  of  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  in  doctrine,  and  Episcopalian 
in  its  ritual  and  form  of  government.  Roman  Catholics  are  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  different  districts  of  the  country,  and  Protestant  dissenters  of  every  variety 
abound  everywhere.  There  is  also  a  number  of  Jews  in  London,  and  a  few  in  the' 
other  large  towns.  All  sects  and  denominations  enjoy  the  utmost  freedom  of  opinion ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  have  the  same  political  privileges.  The  reli- 
gious tenets  of  these  various  bodies  are  described  in  a  former  portion  of  this  vi-ork. 
See  p.  1 18,  et  $eq. 

In  respect  to  the  EsiabiUhed  National  Church,  England  and  Wales  are  divided  into 
into  two  archiepiscopal  provinces ;  which  are  subdivided  into  two  archbishoprics,  and 
twenty-six  bishoprics.  Each  of  these  again  is  fiuiher  subdivided  into  archdeaconries, 
each  archdeaconry  into  deaneries,  and  each  deanery  into  parishes — the  number  of  the 
last  amounting  to  10,674.  The  province  of  Canterbwry  comprises  the  archbishopric 
of  that  name,  and  the  bishoprics  of  London,  Winchester,  Ely,  Lincoln,  Rochester, 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Bath  and  WeUs,  Salisbury,  Exeter, 
Chichester,  Norwich,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  in  England ; 
with  Bangor,  Llandaff,  St.  Asaph,  and  St.  David's,  in  Wales.  The  provmce  of  York 
comprises  the  archbishopric  of  York,  and  the  bishoprics  of  Carlisle,  Chester,  Dur- 
ham, Ripon,  Sodor  and  Man,  and  Manchester.*  All  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
except  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  are  Lords  of  Parliament.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  is  styled  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  all  England ;  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  England  only.  Besides  their  function  as  primates 
and  archbishops,  both  of  them  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  bishops  within  their  re- 
spective dioceses  of  Canterbury  and  York.  The  possessions  attached  to  the  different 
sees,  whether  consisting  of  land  or  other  property,  differs  in  no  respect  from  lay  pos- 
sessions, and  it  is  in  right  of  these  that  the  prelates  sit  in  Parliament. 

From  returns  Uid  before  Parliament,  it  appeara,  that  the  net  awmtal  revemte  qf  the  FttaUukei 
Church  applicable  to  the  support  of  the  cleray,  is  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half  steriing,  the  agne- 
gate  amount  of  the  meomes  <ff  the  nrekUes  (JI  in  number)  being  £160,290;  of  the  dignitariea,  and  <MlMr 
meam  connected  with  the  eathedrait  and  eotlegiate  cft«rcA«f,  £253,999 ;  and  thsA  of  memnieniM  V 
ben^ket,  £3,004,721 .  Of  the  several  archiepiscOMl  and  episcopal  sees,  the  largest  emolnmwita  ws  at- 
tached  to  those  of  Canterbury  and  Dnrhaoi,  and  the  smallest  to  that  of  Llandaff,  the  annual  wrrsmM 
of  the  two  former  being  sererally  £19.182  and  £19,066,  and  that  of  the  latter  £924.  These  and  similsr 
inequalities,  however,  are  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  that  can  be  done  without  prelndice  to  existing 
holders.  Deductions  are  to  be  made  from  the  revenues  of  the  wealthier  sees,  and  those  at  present 
under  £4,000  a- year  are  to  be  augmented  to  that  amount.  The  Incomes  of  the  cathedral  deans  and 
prebends  (22S  in  number)  vary  ft^m  £4,800  to  £50  per  annum,  averaging  on  the  whole  about  £800  a- 
year.  The  number  qf  benefices  is  10,540,  dividing  e(]pially  among  which  the  income  we  have  already 
stated  (£3,004,721 ),  an  average  would  be  got  of  £285.    Their  classification  is  as  follows :  — 
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In  the  Church  Commissioners'  Report,  the  number  of  stinendary  curates  is  stated  to  be  5.S30 ;  of 
these  1,006  were  employed  by  residoit,  and  4,224  by  non-resioent  incumbents.  Their  stipends  are,  of 
course,  deductions  nrom  the  income  of  the  benefices. 

Hie  patronage  of  benefices  in  England  and  Wales  is  variously  distribnted :  the  Crown  presents  to 
963,  the  archbishops  and  bishops  to  1,248 ;  the  deans  and  chapters,  or  ecclesiastical  corporations,  ag- 
gregate, to  787 ;  dignitaries,  and  other  ecclesiastical  corporations,  sole,  to  4,851 :  univernties,  eoUeges, 
ana  hospitals,  not  ecclesiastical,  to  721 ;  private  owners,  to  5,096,  and  municipal  corporations,  to  53. 

There  were  throughout  all  England  and  Wales,  in  1831,  11,825  cAitfcAefl  and  e&o- 
peh  belonging  to  the  establishment,  and  6,446  dissenting  congregations.  Of  the  latter 
416  were  Roman  Catholic,  197  Presbyterian,  1840  Independent,  1201  Baptist,  427 
Calvinistic  Methodist,  2,816  Wesleyan  Methodist,  666  Methodist  of  other  descrip- 
tions,  396  were  Quaker,  and  453  consisted  of  Home  Missionary  and  other  statioitt. 
Many  additional  places  of  worship  must  have  been  opened  during  the  intervening  pe- 
riod ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  collected  account  of  these  additions,  and  of  statements 
of  the  attendance  in  1831,  it  is  impossible  to  frame  what,  in  many  respects,  would  be 
very  desirable,  viz.  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  individuals  belonging  to  tka 
established  church  and  the  dissenters,  Mr.  M'CuUoch  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
entire  number  of  dissenters  in  England  and  Wales  does  not  exceed  2,700,000,  or  at 
most  3,000,000.  The  latter  number  is  no  doubt  pretty  near,  though  perhaps  under 
the  mark.     The  Roman  Catholics  amount  at  least  to  600,000,  and  the  Methodists 

tit  ?A?  bishopric  of  Manchester  is  only  provided  for  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  not  yet  acttiaUy  eon- 
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of  ereiy  deseription  ve  known  to  exceed  1,200,000.  If  we  accede  to  the  claims  of 
the  **  Orthodox  Dissenters  of  the  Three  Denominations*'  (as  the  associated  body  of 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Independents  are  called)  to  have  an  attendance  at  least 
equal  to  the  Methodists,  and  add  1<50,000  as  the  probable  number  of  the  remaining 
dusentera,  we  shall  have  a  total  of  3,150,000.  On  the  whole,  we  ^all  not  greatly 
err  if  we  adhere  to  the  larger  number  in  Mr.  M^CuUoch's  estimate ;  and  let  it  be  re* 
narked,  that  this  indicates  the  attendance,  in  dissenting  places  of  worship,  of  a 
third  part  of  the  entire  population  aged  fifteen  and  upwards. 

Education There  is  no  national  establishment  for  elementary  education  in  Eng- 
land, eTerything  having  been  left  to  private  exertion,  or  individual  beneficence.  Boys 
receive  a  classical  education,  either  in  the  smaller  schools  established  in  every  town  of 
consequence  throughout  the  kingdom,  or  at  the  great  public  schools ;  the  principal 
of  which  are  at  Eton,  Westminster,  Winchester,  Harrow,  Charterhouse,  and  Rugby. 
These  seminaries,  at  present  so  expensive,  and  attended  only  by  youths  of  the  high- 
est fiunilies,  had  their  origin  in  funds  bequeathed  for  the  education  of  poor  scholars. 
These  have  served  as  the  bases  of  costly  superstructures,  each  school  having  attracted, 
by  the  advantage  of  its  situation,  or  the  celebrity  of  its  teachers,  a  large  number  of 
pupils  in  independent  circumstances.  In  each  great  school,  however,  a  proportion  of 
the  scholars  are  still  placed  on  the  foundation,  and  educated  gratuitously.  These 
schools  are  all  preparatory  to  the  great  National  Universities,  the  two  most  ancient 
of  which  are  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  To  these  have  lately  l>een  added  the 
University  of  London,  consisting  of  two  colleges,  founded  and  endowed  by  private 
subscription,  and  named  the  University  College,  and  King's  College ;  the  Durham 
University,  founded  and  endowed  by  the  Bishop  and  Chapter  of  Durham ;  and  St. 
David's  CoUege,  at  Lampeter,  in  South  Wales,  founded  by  Dr.  Burgess,  late  Bunbop 
of  St.  David's,  for  the  education  of  Welsh  clergymen.  There  are,  besides,  various 
colleges  established  by  the  Dissenters  for  the  education  of  the  clergy  and  other  mem- 
bers of  their  own  body  ;  those  of  Haileybury,  and  Addiscombe  for  young  gentlemen 
destined  for  the  East  India  Company's  service ;  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sand- 
hurst ;  and  several  others. 

No  country  in  the  world  can  rival  England  in  the  magnificence  of  her  academical 
kuildiagi.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  every  college  possesses  a  large,  commodious^ 
and  generally  an  elegant  structure ;  University  College,  London,  consists  also  of  a 
fatrge  and  costly  buil&ig ;  and  its  rival,  King's  College,  forms  the  eastern  wing  of  the 
brge  pile  of  building  oiled  Somerset  House.  These  two  were  founded  recently  by 
private  subscription ;  but  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  in  the  course  of 
sges,  acquired  large  funds  and  extensive  estates,  the  destination  of  which  is  regulated 
by  the  bequest  of  the  donor,  and  by  established  usage.  Part  of  the  funds  is  given  to 
the  students  under  the  name  of  exhibitions  or  scholarships ;  part  to  the  master  and 
fellows  ;  and  a  further  part  consists  of  church  livings,  which  devolve  in  succession  on 
the  fellows,  and  remove  them  from  the  University.  Oxford  has  nineteen  colleges 
and  five  hiills ;  Cambridge  has  twelve  colleges  and  four  halls.  A  hall  is  a  minor 
roUege,  an  academical  establishment  not  incorporated  or  endowed,  but  possessed  of 
exhibitions,  or  other  provisions  for  students.  The  entire  annual  revenue  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  is  £174,670;  that  of  Cambridge,  £149,268.  One  of  the  sources 
of  the  revenues  of  the  two  senior  Universities  is  the  profits  of  their  printing-presses 
and  book  trade.  These,  on  the  most  moderate  computation,  may  be  stated  at  £10,000 
per  annum  for  Oxford,  and  half  that  sum  for  Cambridge.  The  annual  incomes  de- 
rived fiom  the  revenues  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are,  on  the  average  of  both  Uni- 
versities, thus  apportioned:  Heads  of  Colleges,  £754.3;  Fellows,  £205.3;  University 
Scholars,  £46.2;  CoUege  Schohirs,  £15;  Professors,  £184.2;  and  Lecturers,  £98.7. 

••  The  total  incomes,"  Mr.  Jones  observes,  "  of  the  Universities  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  (exclusive  of  the  Universities  of  London  and  Durham)  may  be  estimated 
at  £500,000 ;  and  if  to  this  be  added  the  tuition  money  and  the  value  of  the  bene- 
fices, the  totid  amount  disposable  by  the  Universities  is  about  £800,000  per  annum, 
wfaidi  is  in  reality  only  a  small  sum  when  compared  either  with  the  annual  budget 
and  revenues  of  the  country,  or  with  the  paramount  importance  of  superior  education 
to  a  great  and  intelligent  nation."* 

In  England  and  Wales,  primary  instruction  is  furnished  principally  by  "  Sunday 
School^"  of  the  dass  first  established  in  Gloucester  in  1781  by  the  benevolent  efforts 
of  Mr.  Robert  Baikes,  a  printer,  of  that  place, — by  the  schools  under  the  superin- 

^  Stadfltks  oT  ths  UnifsrsHlM  of  Great  Britain,  resd  before  the  Britiah  AMOciatioa  at  Nowcastlok 
ISM. 
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tendence  of  the  "  Society  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  principles 
of  the  Established  Church/*  —  and  by  Uiose  belonging  to  the  '*  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society."  The  Sunday  schools  are  attended  both  by  children  and  adults ;  and 
though  intended  principally  for  the  comniunication  of  religious  instnictioa,  in  many  of 
them  reading  and  writing  are  also  taught.  The  National  Schools  are  emiducted  on 
the  principles  of  the  Madras  system,  devised  by  the  late  Dr.  Bell ;  the  British  and 
Foreign  Society  adopt  the  system  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  through  whose  exertions  the 
society  originated  in  1810.  The  former  society  is,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  title, 
supported  only  by  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  religious  instruction 
given  in  its  sdiools  is  conformable.  The  latter  consists  both  of  churdunen  and  dis- 
senters, and  no  catechism  or  creed  is  allowed  to  be  used  in  any  of  its  schools.  It  is 
said,  that  at  present  upwards  of  1,100,000  children  attend  the  day  and  Sunday  schools 
of  the  National  Society ;  but  the  number  of  children  attending  these  and  other  schools 
has  of  late  been  the  subject  of  many  conflicting  statements.  Nor  is  the  information 
to  be  derived  from  the  most  recent  returns  to  F^liament  of  a  more  precise  nature,  so 
very  imperfect  is  the  administrative  machinery  through  which  these  were  obtained. 
According  to  the  returns  made  to  the  Education  Inquiry  in  1833,  at  which  period  the 
population  was  estimated  at  about  14,300,000,  and  the  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  at  4,294,000,  the  number  receiving  instruction  in  Sun- 
day schools  was  1,548,890,  and  in  day-schools  1,276,947 ;  the  latter  number,  however, 
is  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  the  children  attending  Dame  and  common  Day-schools, 
where  the  instruction  conveyed  is  of  the  most  worthless,  and,  in  some  instances, 
most  pernicious  description.*  On  the  whole,  it  maybe  remarked,  that  in  respect  to 
general  education,  England  falls  short  of  many  of  the  other  European  states,  especially 
such  as  profess  a  nearly  kindred  protestant  fiuth.  In  proof  of  this  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing tabic,  which  exhibits  the  — 

Proportion  in  various  Countries  of  Scholars  in  Elementary  Schools  to  the  whole 

Population^-f 


Pupil,  tnhah. 
Thargaa,  Switzerland  (1832),  .       .    1    in    4.8 
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Argmn,  SiritserUiid  (1832),  .1    —    5.3 

Bohemi*(1833),  .        .        .        I    —    ft.7 

Wurtemborg, 1    —    6 

PniuU(I838) 1—6 

Baden  (1830) 1    —    6 

Drentbe(ProTinooof),  Holland  ( 1835).  1    —    6 

Saxony, 1—6 

Ovenrftsel  (Prov.  of),  Holland  (1835),  1    —    6.3 
Meuchatel  (Canton  of  ).CI832),         .1—6.4 

FrietUnd  (1833) 1—6.8 

Norway  (1834), 1    —    7 

Denmark  (1834),     .  1    —    7 
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—  11.5 
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—  18 

—  50 

—  53 

—  66 

—  88 
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*  Until  the  ezecntive  goremment  comes  to  the  aid  of  private  beneficence  and  exertion,  the  great 
mass  of  children  in  the  concentrated  jpopulatlon  of  the  large  towns,  must  be  exposed  to  the  hanrfkil 
effects  of  the  training  al>OTe  referred  to,  or  what  is  scarcely  a  greater  evil,  grow  up  in  total  ignorance. 
From  a  report  by  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  on  the  state  of  education  In  Manchester,  Sal- 
ford,  Lirerpool,  Bury,  and  York,  it  appears,  that  in  the  aggregate  population  of  th^e  towns,  the 
number  of  children  of  the  working  classes,  from  three  to  tnirtcen  years  of  age,  for  whom  daily  in- 
struction should  be  provided,  is  80,050.  Of  this  number  21,957  children  attend  National  and  Lancas- 
trian and  other  schools,  in  which,  while  the  memory  and  Judgment  of  the  learners  are  exerciaed  in 
the  acquirement  of  rudimentary  knowledge,  attention  to  a  certain  extent  is  given  to  the  training  of 
their  habits  and  affections ;  but  in  regard  to  the  remaining  58,093  children.  29,259  receive  a  worthliesa 
Instruction  in  Dame  and  common  Day-schools,  and  28,834  are  totally  uneducated.  The  effects  of  the 
deficiency  in  the  extent  and  quality  of  educational  instruction,  are  illustrated  in  a  remarkable  manner 
bv  the  returns  lately  obtained  respecting  gaols  and  houses  of  correction  throughout  England  and 
wales.  In  the  years  1836,  1837,  and  1838,  the  proportion  of  offenders  to  their  respective  intdleetnal 
condition  was  as  follows :  — 

1836. 
Wholly  mUnstructed,  or  having  only  the  first  rudiments  of  learning,     85.85 

Able  to  read  and  write  well, 10.56 

Instructed  beyond  reading  and  writing,      ......         0.91 

lutelleotual  condition  not  known, 2.68 

100.         100.         100. 

Tha  number  of  offenders  in  1837  was  23,612. 

The  details  of  these  returns  are  still  more  curious  and  intereating.  The  Ber.  John  Clav,  chanhhi 
of  the  House  of  Correction  at  Preston,  in  his  report  for  1836-37,  states,  that  out  of  935  mdividnals 
charged  with  all  descriptions  of  offences,  460  were  unable  to  read,  212  barely  capable  of  reading,  136 
could  read  the  Testament,  28  could  read  fluently,  81  could  read  well,  and  write  a  Itttle,  and  18  ooald  read 
and  write  well.  The  degree  of  religious  knowledge  exhibited  by  these  prisoners  was  as  f<dlows, — 
466  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  simplest  religious  truths,  821  were  capable  of  repeating  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  but  It  was  evident  that  the  greater  part  could  not  attach  to  it  any  precise  meaning,  36  were 
occasional  readers  of  the  Bible,  14  were  frequent  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  12  only  had  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  of  religion. 

t  **  Recent  measures  for  the  Promotion  of  Education  in  England.  "—I,<m</.  1839. 
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The  amomit  ofjntbUc  ekariij^  funds  in  England  and  Walet  applicable  to  educational 
fwrpotea  is  considerable ;  but  until  the  investigations  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
into  Public  Charities  are  completed,  it  cannot  be  accurately^tated.  By  the  latest 
report  of  the  Commissioners  (1835),  in  which,  however,  nine  opulent  English  coun- 
ties are  omitted,  it  appears  that  a  revenue  of  £197,248  annually  is  derived  from  pro- 
perty devoted  exclusively  to  the  support  of  school  education.*  This  revenue  it  is 
supposed  might,  under  proper  management,  be  nearly  doubled.  The  subjoined  table 
exhibits  the  amount  of  the  government  grants  in  aid  of  primary  education  in  each  of 
the  fbUowing  years : — 

1834.         1835.        1836.         1837.        1838.         Total. 
Through  tlM  NationAl  School  Sooielj,     .    .     £11,081    £13,002    £17,130    £11,456    £17,041      £69,710 
T^o^fhth«BrHidiuidForeign8c&oolSo.|     ^j^       ^  jg^        ^^^       5g,0        ^^       ^^^ 

GoYBBNMENT.  — This  has  been  usually  called  a  limited  monarchy ;  but,  in  fact,  the 
sovereignty  of  Britain  is  vested  in  three  co-ordinate  powers : — an  hereditary  sovereign ; 
a  House  of  Lords,  partly  hereditary,  partly  appointed  by  the  Crown ;  and  a  House  of 
Commons,  consisting  of  representatives  elected  periodically  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  counties,  cities,  and  burghs.  The  King  still  possesses  ostensibly  many  of  the 
powers,  privileges,  and  prerogatives  of  the  old  English  monarchs ;  but  the  exercise  of 
these  is  so  completely  under  the  control  of  Parliament,  that,  in  point  of  fiM!t,  the 
Kmg  cannot  interfere  in  any  public  measure  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature. 
The  King  has  only  the  name  of  sovereign,  while  the  actual  sovereignty  is  vested  in 
Parliament ;  so  that  the  government  appears  to  be  in  reality  a  republic,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  a  chief  magistrate,  differing  essentially  from  the  Doges  of  Venice,  and  the 
Presidents  of  America,  in  little  else  than  in  being  hereditary.  The  King  has  nominally 
the  appointment  of  the  Ministers  of  State,  and  the  other  principal  public  functionaries 
—the  conunand  of  the  national  forces,  and  the  appointment  of  their  officers  —  the 
power  of  making  war  or  treaties  of  peace,  and  various  other  necessary  duties ;  but  all 
these  are  done  by  and  with  the  counsel  of  responsible  Ministers.  The  control  of  the 
public  purse  is  vested  in  the  Commons,  and  it  has  long  been  a  recognised  principle, 
that  no  ministry  can  continue  in  office  when  opposed  by  a  majority  of  that  House. 
For  the  purpose  of  securing  such  a  majority,  the  acting  government,  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  had  recourse  to  underhand  means,  or,  as  it  was  called,  to  influencing  the 
Members ;  but  since  the  reform  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  in  1832,  a  new 
order  of  things  has  been  introduced,  and  the  Commons  now  virtually  appoint  the 
ministry,  instead  of  submitting,  as  formerly,  to  their  dictation  and  control. 

The  King  unites  the  dignity  of  chief  magistrate  with  that  of  head  of  the  church ; 
and,  in  the  exercise  of  his  public  functions,  is  assisted  by  different  councils.  The  first 
of  these  is  composed  of  the  Peers  of  the  kingdom,  who  are  by  birth  counsellors  qf  the 
Crown,  and  whom,  as  such,  the  King  may  assemble  for  consultation  in  all  affairs  of 
^eat  national  importance.  This  council,  however,  now  exists  only  in  theory ;  for,  in 
Ssct^  it  has  not  been  called  together  since  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  Next  to  the 
council  of  peers  is  the  Privy-Council,  which  is  composed  generally  of  the  Officers  of 
State,  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  such  other  persons  as  the  King  considers  it  ad- 
visable to  appoint.  The  functions  of  this  council  are  purely  judiciary ;  and  the  most 
important  part  of  its  duties  now  consists  in  hearing  and  determining  appeals  from  the 
sentences  of  the  governors  and  judges  of  the  British  colonies  and  foreign  possessions, 
for  which  purpose  a  judicial  committee  has  been  constituted  by  act  of  Parliament. 
The  Cabinet-Council  forms  the  actual  executive  Government ;  the  members  of  which 
are  all  privy-coundllors,  and  also  members  of  one  or  other  of  the  houses  of  Parliament. 
The  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  usually  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Privy-coun- 
al,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  three  Secretaries  of  State,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  for  Indian  affairs,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  with  occasional  variations  among  the  latter  of  these 
iunctionaries. 

The  fourth  great  Council  is  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
is  divided  into  two  chambers :  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
House  of  Lorda  is  composed  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  the  Lords  Temporal.  The 
spiritual  lords  are  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  one 
Archbishop  and  three  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  who  represent  by  rotation  the 
Irish  hierarchy.    The  temporal  lords  are  the  Hereditary  Peers  of  England,  of  Great 

*  The  ineoms  for  other  chsritable  purposes,  is  £491,536. 
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Britain,  and  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  16  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Peers  of  Scotland,  and  27  Peers  of  Ireland.  The  Scotch  Peers  are 
elected  for  each  parliiunent ;  the  Irish  Peers  are  elected  for  life.  The  established  form 
in  which  the  House  is  addressed  is  —  **  The  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  ParUa- 
ment  assembled."  The  Lord  Chancellor  of  £lngland  is  by  office  President  of  the 
House ;  in  his  absence,  or  during  the  abeyance  df  his  office,  a  temporary  Speaker  or 
President  is  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Besides  their  legislatorial  functions,  the  House 
of  Lords  also  form  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  last  resort,  from  the  supreme  courts  of 
law  in  the  three  kingdoms ;  but  in  practice,  this  power  is  exercised  only  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  assisted  by  a  judicial  committee  of  their  Lordships,  who  undertake  the 
duty  by  turns. 

The  H<m$e  of  Commons  is  composed  of  658  members ;  of  whom  England  and 
Wales  furnish  500,  Scotland  53,  and  Ireland  105.  They  are  elected  periodicaUy  by 
such  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  possess  certain  pecimiary  qualifications* 
The  President  of  the  House,  who  is  styled  the  Speaker,  is  elected  by  the  members 
from  their  own  number,  and  approved  by  the  King.  The  House  of  Commons  regulate 
the  supplies  for  the  public  expenditure  of  the  kingdom ;  money  bills  can  originate  only 
there,  and  caimot  be  altered  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Bills  upon  any  other  subject 
may  originate  and  be  altered  in  either  House,  but  the  concurrence  of  both  Houses  is 
necessary ;  and  even  when  this  is  obtained,  both  mast  concur  in  every  act,  and  the 
King  has  theoretically  a  veto  upon  their  acts,  which  become  laws  only  by  the  con- 
currence of  all  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature.  The  duration  of  a  parliament,  as 
established  by  law,  is  seven  years  ;  but  the  King  has  the  power  of  dissolving  it  any 
time,  and  he  usually  does  so  a  year  or  two  before  its  term  expires. 

The  judicial  establishments  of  England  are  exceedingly  complicated,  in  consequence 
of  the  courts  having  originated  in  barbarous  times^  or  Imving  been  instituted  in  spe- 
cial exigencies  for  particular  purposes ;  and  never  having  undergone  any  systematic 
arrangement  or  distribution  of  powers.  There  are  three  distinct  codes  (if  they  may 
be  so  called)  by  which  the  forms  and  decisions  of  the  supreme  courts  are  regulated : 
viz.  the  Common  Law  of  England,  which  is  administered  by  the  Courts  of  King's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer ;  the  Civil,  Canon,  and  Ecclesiastical  laws* 
which  are  administered  by  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  Judges ;  and  Equity,  which 
Ibrms  the  basis  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  Common  Picas,  and  Exchequer,  are  the  judicial  assessors  of  the  House  of 
Lords ;  and  make  periodical  circuits  through  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales» 
where,  at  the  assizes,  they  administer  both  civil  and  criminal  justice.  The  Magistrates 
of  cities  and  burghs  are  likewise  invested  >vith  certain  limited  judicial  powers.  By 
the  late  Municipal  Reform  Act,  a  uniform  system  of  government  has  been  established 
for  all  the  Parliamentary  burghs,  except  London.  The  municipal  council  consists  of 
a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  who  are  elected  by  the  inhabitants.  In  every 
county,  and  in  the  principal  burghs,  there  are  a  number  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  who 
not  only  act  as  magistrates  in  preserving  the  peace,  and  in  matters  of  police,  but  also 
exercise  certain  judicial  powers  at  their  quarter-sessions.  The  most  important  cases, 
however,  are  generally  left  by  them  to  be  tried  by  the  Supreme  Judges  in  circuit.  In 
ever^  county  there  is  likewise  a  Sheriff,  chosen  annually  by  the  king,  who  is  at  once 
the  judge  of  the  county-courts  (now  fallen  into  disuse),  the  keeper  of  the  king's 
peace,  the  ministerial  officer  of  the  supreme  courts,  and  the  king's  bailiflf.  The  Coroner 
is  a  functionary  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  the  county ;  his  principal  duty  is  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  sudden  deaths ;  and  in  some  cases  he  acts  as  the  sheriiTs 
substitute.  There  are  usually  four  coroners  for  each  county,  and  they  hold  their  office 
for  life.  The  lowest  officers  of  justice  arc  constables  and  bailiffs.  The  former  are  of 
two  kinds :  the  constables  of  the  hundreds,  and  the  petty  constables,  who  are  subor- 
dinate to  the  former.  Their  functions  consist  in  keeping  the  public  peace  in  their 
respective  districts,  for  which  purpose  they  are  invested  with  the  power  of  arresting 
and  imprisoning  accused  persons,  opening  the  doors  of  houses,  &c.  The  bailifis  are 
the  sherifTs  officers,  and  perform  all  the  minor  and  least  agreeable  duties  of  his  office. 

In  every  county  there  is  likewise  a  Lord- Lieutenant,  who  is  the  commander  of  the 
militia,  or  military  levy  of  the  county,  and  appoints  its  officers  when  embodied.  He 
is  appointed  by  the  king,  and  is  usually  allowed  to  retain  his  office  for  life.  The  same 
person,  also,  generally  holds  the  office  of  Custos  Botulorum,  or  keeper  of  the  records, 
and  first  justice  of  peace  of  his  own  county. 

Finances — In  eariy  times,  the  Kings  of  England,  like  those  of  most  other 
feudal  states,  were  the  most  extensive  landholders  in  the  kingdom ;  their  revenues 
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coDOsted  chiefly  of  the  rents,  servioes,  &c,  derived  from  their  own  lands,  and  partly 
of  the  fines,  compositions,  and  other  payments,  derived  from  the  hmds  of  their  vassals. 
Bat  in  the  coarse  of  time  the  estates  of  the  Crown  were  mostly  alienated ;  and  the 
diminution  of  revenue  thence  arising  heing  coincident  with  increased  demands  for 
puUic  service  and  the  greater  expense  of  government  and  defence,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  raise  a  revenue  from  other  sources.  At  present,  the  public  revenue  of  the 
kiiifdom  is  derived  from  various  sources,  which  are  classed  under  six  principal  heads 
or  branches,  viz I.  Customs,  or  duties  charged  upon  most  articles  of  commerce  im- 
ported or  exported ;  2.  Excise^duties,  charged  on  certain  commodities  produced,  or 
manufactured  in  the  country,  and  on  certain  branches  of  trade ;  3.  Stamp-duties^ 
whidi  are  charged  upon  the  parchment  or  paper  on  which  certain  deeds,  contracts, 
receipts  for  money,  bills  of  exchange,  and  many  other  documents,  are  written  or  printed ; 
on  newspapers,  fire-insurances,  legacies,  probates  of  wills,  &c. ;  4.  Land'tax,  assessed 
on  the  valued  rent  of  land,  and  made  perpetual  in  1798 ;  5.  Assessed-taxes,  levied  upon 
window  lights,  servants,  horses,  dogs,  carriages,  and  numerous  other  articles  ;  6.  Post' 
office  duties  upon  the  conveyance  of  letters.  For  the  year  ending  5th  July  1839,  the 
total  revenue  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  £45,049,432,  whereof  the  customs  pro- 
duced £19,606,561;  the  excise,  £12,132,971 ;  stamps,  £6,560,275;  land  and  assessed 
taxes,  £3,730,546;  the  post-office,  £1,536,000;  crown-lands,  and  miscellaneous  re- 
venues, £279,629,  and  incidental  revenue  (repajrroent  of  advances,  &c.)  £1,203,450. 
These  taxes  are  almost  entirely  collected  by  government-officers  paid  by  salaries,  each 
of  the  branches  of  customs,  excise,  stamps,  limd-taxes,  assessed  taxes,  and  post-office, 
being  managed  by  a  separate  establishment. 

The  public  expenditure  consists  of  a  vast  variety  of  items ;  but  more  than  one- 
half  of  its  present  amount  is  absorbed  by  the  interest  and  expense  of  management  of 
the  national  debt,  which,  exclusive  of  £53,052,500  of  unfunded  debt,  amounted  at 
5th  January  1838.  to  £762,275,188,  forming  an  annual  charge  of  £28,524,739. 
This  debt  amounted  at  the  Revolution  in  1689,  to  £664,263 ;  at  the  accession  of 
Queen  Anne,  in  1702,  to  £16,394,702;  at  the  accession  of  George  I.,  in  1714,  to 
£54,145,363  ;  at  the  accession  of  George  XL,  in  1727,  to  £52,092,238 ;  at  the  peace 
of  Paris  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  in  1763,  to  £138,865,430; 
at  the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  in  1775,  to  £128,583,635  ;  at  the  con- 
dusiooof  the  American  war,  in  1784,  to  £249,851,628;  at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  war,  in  1793,  to  £239,350,148;  and  at  the  date  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
English  and  Irish  Exchequers,  in  1817,  being  the  second  year  of  the  general  peace, 
to  £840,850,491.  The  enormous  public  expenditure,  immediately  previous  to  the 
termination  of  the  last  war,  serves  in  part  to  explain  this  amazing  growth  of  the 
debt.  In  1814,  the  current  expenditure,  including  the  interest  of  the  debt,  amounted 
to  £106,832,260,  which  was  the  largest  annual  outlay  ever  made  by  the  British 
government ;  that  of  the  previous  year  was  within  a  million  of  the  same  amount. 
Indeed,  the  sum  expended  in  the  defence  of  the  country  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  is  almost  incredible  in  amount ;  but  it  affords  a  signal  proof  of 
the  immense  resources  of  the  nation.  The  total  cost  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ord- 
nance, from  1801  to  1836,  was  above  1000  millions,  or  exactly  stated,  £1 ,009,938,076 ; 
of  which  £348,557,438  was  expended  in  the  five  years  from  1809  to  1814.  The 
amount  paid  to  foreign  states  in  the  shape  of  subsidies  and  loans  (the  latter  being  for 
the  most  part  synonymous  with  the  former),  from  1793  to  1814,  was  £46,289,459 ; 
of  which  £30,582,259  was  expended  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  war. 

The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  year  commencing  5th  July  1839,  is  £47,988,000, 
and  it  is  thus  apportioned :  —  Interest  of  debt,  £29,443,000 ;  charges  upon  the 
consolidated  fund,  £2,400,000;  army,  £6,563,000;  navy,  £5,197,000;  ordnance, 
£1,733,000;  and  miscellaneous  charges  upon  the  annual  grants  of  Parliament, 
£2,652,000.  The  charges  upon  the  consolidated  fiind  and  the  annual  grants  of 
Pltfliament,  include  the  expenses  of  the  civil  government,  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  collection  of  the  revenue ;  for  the  year  ended  5th  January  1838,  the 
first  of  these  amounted  to  £2,037,966,  the  second  to  £1,326,435,  and  the  last  to 
£3,430,679.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
government  (exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy),  was  27,365  in  1815,  and  23,578  in 
1 835 ;  tiie  aggregate  amount  of  their  salaries  for  each  of  these  years  respectivdy,  was 
£3,763,100,  and  £2,786,278. 

^    Armt  and  Navy The  Army  of  Great  Britain,  in  March  1839,  consisted  of 

27  regiments  of  cavalry ;  3  regiments  of  foot-guards,  divided  into  7  battalions ; 
101  bsttalions  numbered  as  99  regiments  of  the  line ;  1  rifle  brigade  of  2  battalions; 
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t  regiment  of  artillery,  divided  into  9  battalions ;  1  corpi  of  engineert ;  and  1  eorps 
of  sappers  and  miners ;  amounting  altogether  to  about  109,000  men.  This  number 
was  exclusive  of  the  Indian  army,  and  several  other  colonial  regiments  and  eorps ;  the 
grand  total  exceeding  300,000  men.  Of  the  British  army,  properly  so  called,  from 
20,000  to  25,000  men  have  generally  been  stationed  in  Ireland,  but  at  present  (July 
1839)  the  number  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  does  not  exceed  15,000;  above 
20,000  serve  in  India ;  from  10,000  to  12,000,  besides  artillery  and  engineers,  in 
Great  Britain ;  and  the  remainder  are  dispersed  in  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
British  colonies  and  foreign  possessions  in  different  parts  of  the  world.*  The  British 
army  is  recruited  entirely  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  no  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  miding  young  men  to  supply  the  vacancies  made  in  its  ranks,  by  the  ever-var3dng 
exigencies  of  the  service.  The  present  constitution  of  the  army  dates  so  far  baclL  as 
the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  The  first  regiment  of  the  line,  which  till  very 
recently  bore  the  title  of  **  Royal  Scots,"  consisted  originally  of  a  body  of  Scotsmen 
brought  by  him  from  France  in  1661.  The  number  of  regiments  and  the  comple- 
ment of  men  has  varied  considerably  at  different  periods. -f-  During  the  Utter  years 
of  the  war  which  terminated  in  1815,  the  land  force  embodied,  including  militia, 
yeomanry,  and  volunteers,  amounted  to  not  less  than  450,000  men.  As  the  militia 
has  not  been  called  out  for  some  years  past,  the  yeomanry  cavalry  remains  the  only 
domestic  military  force  in  Britain.  Afier  a  reduction,  in  1838,  of  nearly  one-fourth, 
the  yeomanry  consisted  of  13,594  privates,  embodied  into  251  troops,  and  46  corps. 
That  portion  of  the  force  proper  to  Scotland,  consists  of  about  10  troops,  mustering 
in  all  about  700  privates.  The  annual  expense  of  the  yeomanry  defrayed  by  govern- 
ment, is  about  £80,000. 

The  Royal  Navy  of  Great  Britain  consists  at  present  of  556  ships  of  all  classes ;( 
but  deducting  such  as  are  used  as  convict  ships,  floating  chapels,  coal  depots,  &c.,  the 
efficient  navy  consists  of  88  sail  of  the  line ;  109  frigates ;  190  small  frigates,  cor- 
vettes, brigs,  and  cutters,  including  packets ;  65  steamers  of  various  sizes ;  3  troop- 
ships ;  and  3  yachts  —  in  all,  455  ships.  Of  these  there  were  in  commission  in  July 
1839,  196  ships,  carrying  in  all  4,202  guns.  The  number  of  hands  voted  for  tht 
current  year  (1839-40),  is  34,465,  of  which  number,  23,165  seamen,  2300  boys, 
and  5500  marines,  are  to  be  employed  afloat,  and  3500  ashore.  The  principal  har- 
bours, dockyards,  and  arsenals,  for  the  royal  navy,  are  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth, 
or  rather  Devonport,  on  the  coast  of  the  Channel ;  Sheemess,  Woolwich,  and  Dept- 
furd,  on  the  Thames;  Chatham  on  the  Med  way ;  and  Milford  Haven,  in  Pembroke- 
shire, South  Wales. 

The  comparative  rank  of  the  hiyher  class  of  officers  in  both  services  is  as  follows: — 
an  admiral  ranks  with  a  general  ij)  the  army,  a  vice-admiral  with  a  lieutenants-general, 
and  a  rear-admiral  with  a  major-general.  A  naval  captain  of  three  years  standing 
ranks  with  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  a  captain  of  less  than  three  years  standing 
with  a  lieutenant-colonel ;  a  commander  ranks  with  a  major,  and  a  lieutenant  with 
a  captain. 

*  The  distribution  of  the  British  army  in  the  colonies  (exclusive  of  Indl«).  in  1837,  was  u  follows: 
—New  South  Wales,  3,9S0  men;  Ceylon,  2.224;  MauriUus.  1,C68;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1,6G8;  St. 
Helena,  5&6 ;  West  Indies,  7.784  ;  North  America,  8,896  ;  Mediterranean,  7,228. 

t  The  ordinary  cavalry  regiments  had  each,  in  1838,  an  average  of  27  officers,  31  non-commis- 
aloned  officers,  304  privates,  and  283  horses.  The  officers  consist  of— 1  colonel,  1  lieutenant-colon^ 
1  major,  6  captains,  6  lieutenants,  6  comets,  1  paymaster,  1  adjutant,  1  quartermaster,  1  surgeon, 
1  assistant-surgeon,  and  1  veterinary-surgeon.  The  complement  of  a  regiment  of  the  line,  is  coo- 
Bidered  to  be— 1  colonel,  1  lieutenant-colonel,  2  msjors.  10  captains,  12  lieutenants,  8  ensigns,  1  a4)n* 
tant,  1  paymaster,  1  quartermaster,  1  surgeon.  1  assistant-surgeon,  36  sergeants,  14  drummers,  36 
corporals,  and  740  privates.  Foot- Regiments  in  India  have,  in  addition,  1  lieutenant -colonel,  10  lieu- 
tonants,  1  assistant-surgeon,  and  10  sergeants.  The  three  regiments  of  horse-guards,  oonaist  eadi 
of  32  commissioned  officers,  *68  non-commissioned  officers,  361  privates,  and  274  horses.  The  three 
battalions  of  thegrenadier  foot-guards,  include  in  all,  96  officers,  177  non-commisioned  officers,  and 
2,080  privates.  The  other  two  regiments  of  foot- guards,  consisting  each  of  two  battaliona»  haw  each 
61  officers,  109  non-commissioned  officers,  and  1,280  privates. 

t  The  official  classification  of  ships  in  the  Royal  Navy,  is  as  follows : — 
I.  Rated  Ships,  viz.— 

Firtt  Bate  —All  three-decked  ships. 
Second  Kate.— One  of  the  royiJ  yachts,  and 


1.  Rated  Ships— ^con/tfiUMf.^ 

Fourth  RtUe.  —  Ships  whose  complements 

are  under  600,  and  not  less  than  400. 
Fifth  Rate — Ships  whose  complcmenta  are 

under  400,  and  net  less  than  250. 


all  two-decked  ships,  whose  war  comple- 
ments consist  of  700  men  and  upwards. 
Third  Rate — The  other  royal  yachts,  and  i  Sixth  Rate— Shipa  under  260. 

all  such  yachts  as  may  bear  the  flag  or      3.  Sloops  and  Bomb-vessels  ;  all  such  as 
pendant  of  an  admiral  or  captain,  super- 
intending one  of  the  royal  dock-yards,  and 
all  ships  whose  complements  are  under 
700,  and  not  less  than  600  men. 


manded  by  commanders. 
3.  All  other  smaller  vessels,  such  as  Skre  com* 
manded  by  lieutenants,  or  inferior  ottecrs. 


Ships  of  the  Ist  rate  carry  100  guns  and  upwards ;  those  of  the  2d  rate,  80  and  upwards ;  the  Sdrattt 
Irom  70  to  80  i  the  4th  rate  from  70  to  00 ;  the  6th  rate  from  36  to  50 ;  and  the  6th  rate  fh>m  S4  to  3S. 
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PmoDUcn^B  Industry.  —  This  important  subject  we  shall  notice  as  fuUy  as  our 
Uffiiied  space  will  permit,  under  the  several  heads  of —  1.  Agriculture;  2.  Fisheries; 
3.  Mines ;  4.  llanufisctures ;  5.  Commerce. 

§  1.  Agriculture. 

The  improTed  state  of  agriculture  in  England  is  remarkably  shown,  both  in  the 
advance  of  rents,  which  in  many  places  are  at  present  from  three  to  fivefold  their 
amount  in  1793,  and  in  the  increased  production  necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
rapidly  augmenting  manufacturing  and  trading  population,  while  the  number  of  the 
producers,  or  the  rural  population,  is  remaining  in  a  comparative  degree  almost  sta- 
tionary.* Under  a  preceding  head  (see  table,  ante,  p.  188)  we  have  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Couling,  the  extent  of  arable  and  pasture  land  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  and  also  noticed  generally  the  districts  best  adapted  for  raising  the  various 
cereal  and  green  crops.  In  another  place  Cante,  p.  190)  we  have  briefly  pointed  out 
the  localities  fiuned  for  peculiar  and  valuable  breeds  of  domestic  animals.  The  counties 
in  which  tillage  or  arable  husbandry  is  pursued  to  the  greatest  extent,  are  (accord- 
ing to  an  enumeration  by  Mr.  M*Culloch),  Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Hamp- 
'  ihire,  Berkshire,  Bedfordshire,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hertfordshire,  part  of  Yorkshire,  part 
of  Lincolnshire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland.  The  principal  dairy  counties  are 
Cheahire,  Salop,  Gloucester,  Wilts,  Buckingham,  Essex,  Suffolk,  York,  Derby,  Cam- 
bridge, Dorset,  and  Devon.  The  counties  and  districts  most  disting^shed  for  breeding 
and  fikttening  cattle  and  sheep,  are  Lincoln,  Somerset,  Leicester,  Northampton,  and, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  Teeswater  or  Teesdale  in  Durham,  and  Cleveland  and 
Holdemess  in  Yorkshire.  In  the  Welsh  counties,  from  the  broken  nature  of  the 
lur&ce  of  the  country,  the  division  of  agricultural  production  is  not  so  easily  defined. 
Sheep  and  cattle  are  pastured  upon  the  hills,  and  tillage  and  dairy  husbandry  carried 
on  in  the  valleys. 

From  the  attention  given  of  late  years  to  the  statistics  of  agriculture,  a  vast  fund 
of  valuable  information  has  been  accumulated,  of  which,  however,  our  limits  pre- 
clude us  from  making  any  considerable  use.  We  therefore  proceed  briefly  to  notice 
a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  and  calculations  which  have  been  brought  into 
Dotice.  For  more  ample  details  regarding  this,  and  indeed  every  other  subject  con- 
nected with  the  productive  industry  of  the  kingdom,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Mr. 
M'Culloch's  "  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,"  and  Mr.  Porter's  work  on 
the  **  Progress  of  the  Nation." 

The  extent  of  turface  under  cultivation  in  England  and  Wales  is  generally  con- 

<^ved  to  be  about  from  11,000,000  to  12,000,000  acres.    According  to  Mr.  Comber, 

^he  diMtribution  of  the  crops  (in  1812),  was  as  follows:  — 

jIc  et. 

'^Hicat, 3,160,000 

%arl«j  and  rye, 861,000 

Oats  and  beans, 2.872,000 

^Tlover,  rre-ffraM,  Arc.  1,149,000 

SootJ  and  cabbagea,  oultlrated  by  plough,  1 ,150,000 

Tallow, 2,297,000 

I  Total,  1 1,591,000 1 

On  the  supposition  that  at  present  there  arc  12,000,000  acres  under  cultivation,  Mr. 

M'CuUoch  makes  the  following  estimate  of  their  distribution :  — 


Acres. 

Hop-grounds, 86,000 

Nursery  RRrdenn, 9,000 

Fruit  and  kitchen-gardens,  cultivated  by 

spade 41,000 

Pleasure-grounds, 16,000 


jlcrei. 

3,800,000 

Barley  and  rye, 900,000 

Oats  and  beams, 3,000,000 

Clover, 1,300,000 


jitret. 
Roots  (turnips,  potatoes,  &c.)              .    1,200,000 
Hop-grounds,  and  gardens  of  all  sorts,       150,000 
Fallow, 1.650,000 


Total,  12,000,000 

The  tfalue  of  the  cropi,  as  above,  he  estimates  at  £72,000,000,  %  adding  to  which 
£59,000,0000  as  the  probable  value  of  the  produce  of  17,000,000  acres  of  pasture 

*  The  munlMr  of  fkiniUes  in  England  and  Wales,  employed  in  agriculture  was,  in  1811,  770,199 ;  in 
1821,  847,957;  and  in  1831.  834,543.  showing  an  increase  of  8.3-lOths  per  cent  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years.    The  increase  in  the  number  of  families,  in  the  entire  population,  was  for  the  same  period 
a5.9-10tbs.  — (See  also  Table,  antit  P- 192.) 
t  18,1 10  square  miles. 

I  This  eiPtimate  is  based  on  the  average  productiveness  of  the  various  crops  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  which  is  found  to  be  in  regard  to  wheat  from  2|  to  3|  quarters  ( Winchester  measure)  per 
acre ;  to  barley,  4  quarters ;  to  oats  4|  t  to  pease,  2| ;  to  b«uis,  3^  ;  and  to  potatoes,  250  bushels  per 
aere.    Mr.  M^cSiUoch  values  the  annual  produce  of  hop-grounds,  gardens,  ace.  at  £15  per  acre. 

I  The  Hems  of  which  this  sum  consists,  are — 
Cattle.  1,100,000,  at  £13  each,    .        .    £14.300.000       Horses,  200.000  (ftiU  grown),  at  £15  each,£3.000.000 
Calvea,  900,000,  at  £3  each,     .                      600,000      Poultry,  eggs,  rabbits,  deer.  &c.  1,344,000 
ah— p  and  lambe,  6,800,000.  at  £1 :  10s.                       Meadow  and  grass  for  work  and  plea- 
each,       10,200,000          sure  horses, 18,000,000 

Wool,  SIMOO  packs,  at  £12  each,  4,056,000      Dairy  produce  (milk,  butter,  and  cheese),l  2,000,000 

Bog.  sod  pigs,  5»,000,  at  £1:16....         1,000.000  '^,9^500,000 
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land,  the  total  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  England  and  Wales  will  be 
£132,500,000.  In  other  estimates  it  is  stated  at  £126,690,000  and  £131,066,000, 
exclusive  of  the  value  of  gardens,  &c. 

Estimates  of  the  number  and  value  of  the  domestic  animals  in  England  and  Wales 
rest  in  general  on  very  vague  data.  In  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  there  are  probably 
1,500,000  horses,  the  value  of  which  will  be  from  £18,000,000  to  £22,000,000; 
cattle,  5,000,000,  of  which  about  a  fifth  are  slaughtered  annually ;  and  sheep  and 
lambs,  39,500,000,  of  which  about  26,000,000  are  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  landed  rental  of  England  and  Wales,  calculated  at  the  rate  of  17s.  S^d.  an  acre 
for  the  former,  and  6s.  lOd.  an  acre  for  the  latter,  will  be  nearly  £30,000,000  yearly. 
The  total  number  of  proprietors  is  estimated  at  200,000. 

§  2.  FUheriea. 

The  fisheries  of  England  and  the  united  kingdom,  generally  form  an  important, 
though  not  a  predominant  element  of  the  national  resources.  Their  annual  value  is 
estimated  by  Sir  John  Barrow  at  £8,300,000,  and  by  Mr.  M*Culloch  at  £3,000,000, 
or  £3,500,000,  either  of  which  sums  he  considers  as  beyond  the  mark. 

Of  the  BritUh  home  fisheries  the  most  important  are  the  Herring  Fithery  and  the 
Cod  and  Ling  FUhery.  These  are  chiefly  prosecuted  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands.  Large  quantities, 
however,  of  herrings,  cod,  haddocks,  &c.,  are  caught  on  various  parts  of  the  English 
coast.  At  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoffe  the  herring  fishery  is  of  considerable  moment, 
especially  at  the  former  place,  in  which  the  capital  embarked  in  it  is  estimated  at 
£250,000,  and  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  fishing- vessels  belonging  to  the  port  at 
from  4000  to  5000  tons.  It  is  carried  on  to  a  less  extent  at  Hastings,  Folkstone, 
Cardigan,  and  Swansea.  The  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitby,  Hartlepool,  and 
Robin  Hood  Bay,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  fishery  for  cod  and  other  white  fish.  Not- 
withstanding the  withdrawal  in  1830  of  the  bounties,  by  which  government  for  a 
course  of  years  endeavoured  to  foster  the  herring  fishery,*  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  declined.  In  1836  the  qiumtity  cured  was  497)615  barrels,  which  exceeded  by 
55,420  barrels  the  largest  take  (442,195  barrels,  in  1821)  on  which  the  bounty 
was  ever  paid;  and  in  1837  (the  date  of  the  latest  returns),  the  take  was  397,737 
barrels,  or  about  the  average  take  of  the  preceding  ten  years.  In  1834,  exclusive  of 
303  vessels  of  the  burden  of  10,385  tons  which  entered  British  ports  with  56,615 
barrels  of  herrings  cured  at  sea,  the  herring  and  cod  and  ling  fishery  of  that  year 
employed  11,284  boats  decked  or  undecked,  and  gave  emplojrment  to  82,266  per- 
sons. The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  same  fisheries  in  1837  was  86,533. 
We  have  already  given  some  statements  illustrative  of  the  Oyster  Fishery  (see  ante, 
p.  190),  and  now  add,  that  the  principal  towns  engaged  in  the  fishery,  or  rather  the 
trade  of  oyster  fattening  for  London  consumpt,  are  Colchester  in  Essex,  and  Faver- 
sham,  Milton,  Queenborough,  and  Rochester  in  Kent.  A  considerable  fishery  in 
oysters  is  carried  on  at  Wells  in  Norfolk,  and  another,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  at  Poole  in  Dorsetshire.  The  latter,  some  years  ago,  supplied  the  London 
market  two  months  every  season,  and  the  receipts  for  that  time  were  supposed  to 
average  from  £8000  to  £10,000.  The  Jersey  oyster  fishery,  which  is  principally  for 
the  supply  of  the  London  market,  employs  about  1500  men,  1000  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  250  boats.  The  Salmon  FUhery,  which  till  lately  was  of  very  great  value, 
is  now  in  a  declining  state,  not  only  as  respects  the  Tweed,  which  is  its  principal 
seat  in  England,  but  also  the  other  risers  thoughout  the  kingdom.  The  exports  from 
Berwick,  which  formerly  were  from  9,000  to  10,000  boxes  a-year,  have  foUen  to  about 
from  3000  to  4000  boxes ;  and  the  annual  rental  paid  to  the  proprietors  of  the  river, 
which  twenty-three  years  ago  exceeded  £30,000,  is  now  reduced  to  about  £5,000. 
This  decline  is  ascribed  to  overfishing  and  a  too  limited  close-season,  by  which  the 
number  of  fish  has  been  lessened.  The  Pilchard  Fishery  ia  carried  on  exclusively 
on  the  coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Com\vall.  During  the  season,  which  extends  over  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  it  engages  about  1 ,000  boats,  and  gives  employment  to  3,500 
men  at  sea,  and  5000  men  and  women  ashore.  Of  the  annual  produce,  about  3000 
hogsheads  are  retained  for  home  consumption,  and  30,000  hogsheads  exported  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  capital  employed  in  boats,  nets,  &c.  is  supposed  to  be  fixMn 
£200,000  to  £250,000.  The  less  considerable  fisheries,  though  important  in  the 
aggregate,  are  those  of  mackerely  which  is  taken  chiefly  on  the  coasts  of  Norfolk  and 

*  At  the  maziiniun  period  of  these  duties,  ezclusiTe  of  a  bounty  on  the  tonnage  of  the  reeeels  fitted 
oat  for  this  flaheryt  Tarying  according  to  circumstancee  from  20s.  to  90s.  a  ton,  a  bountf  of  41.  afaairsl 
was  given  on  aU  herrings  cured  gutted. 
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Hampsbire  and  tlie  intervening  counties ;  of  turbot,  wbich,  though  scarce,  is  found 
en  some  of  the  coasts ;  and  of  hbttera,  which  are  caught  chiefly  on  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire.  The  greater  portion  of  the  lobsters  required  for  the  London  market  is 
procured  from  Shetbind  and  Norway;  and  the  same  market  derives  its  principal  supply 
of  turbot  from  Holland.  It  is  said  that  great  quantities  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  shell- 
fish are  consumed  by  the  lower  orders  in  London,  under  the  name  of  periwinkles  ; 
these  are  gathered  on  various  parts  of  the  coast,  even  at  as  great  a  distance  as  the 
Firth  of  Forth.  A  fishery  for  spratt  to  be  used  as  manure,  usually  termed  the  Stow^ 
boat  Ftdkery,  is  carried  on  extensively  on  the  coasts  of  Norfolk,  Essex,  and  Kent. 

Of  the  distant  British  fisheries  we  shall  briefly  mention  the  Cod  Fishery  of  New- 
foundland, the  Northern  Whale  Fishery,  and  the  Southern  Whale  Fishery,  all  of 
which,  especially  the  two  first,  are  considered  to  be  in  a  state  fiu-  from  thriving.  In 
respect  to  the  Newfoundland  Cod  Fishery,  the  fishings  on  the  great  and  other  banks 
have  been  abandoned  to  the  French  and  the  Americans,  and  the  only  fishery  carried 
on  by  the  British  is  the  boat  or  coast  fishery.  In  1814  the  value  of  the  British  fish- 
ery  in  that  quarter  exceeded  £2,800,000, — in  1834,  the  value  of  the  fish  exported 
was  only  £443,577.  A  valuable  British  fishery,  the  produce  of  which  is  estimated 
at  about  £300,000,  exists  on  the  Labrador  coast,  and  there  is  another  of  a  profitable 
description  carried  on  along  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  British  provinces  to  the  south 
of  that  country.  The  Northern  Whale  Fishery,  or  as  it  was  formerly  called,  the 
Greenland  Whale  Fishery,  has  of  late  years  very  much  declined,  in  consequence  of 
^Sbe  decreased  number  of  whales  met  with,  and  their  retreat  from  their  old  haunts  on 
the  coast  of  Greenland  to  less  accessible  seas,  where  their  capture  is  attended  with 
greater  risk  than  formerly.  The  average  number  of  vessels  lost  during  each  of  the 
twenty  years  ended  1834  was  5,  and  in  one  of  these  years  (1830)  the  loss  amounted 
to  19.  In  1834,  the  number  of  vessels  sent  to  Greenland  and  Davis'  Straits  was  76, 
having  an  average  tonnage  of  328  tons.  The  returns  that  year  were  8,214  tons  of 
dly  and  591  of  bone.  The  annual  produce  of  the  fishery  appears,  at  an  average  of 
the  last  few  years,  to  be  only  about  £300,000,  which  may  be  considered  a  very  inade- 
quate return,  considering  the  great  amount  of  capital  embarked  in  it,  and  the  risk 
attending  its  operations.  As  in  the  case  of  the  herring  fishery,  the  whale  fishery  was 
at  one  time  hugely  supported  with  government  frmds,  the  bounties  expended  upon  it 
having  in  all  amounted  to  about  two  millions  and  a  half.  These  bounties  ceased  in 
1824.  The  principal  ports  in  England  engaged  in  this  fishery  are  Hull,  Newcastle, 
London,  Whitby,  and  Berwick.  The  Southern  Whale  Fishery,  the  principal  object 
of  which  is  the  capture  of  the  spennaceti  whale,  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by 
vessels  fix>m  the  port  of  London.  In  1834,  126  ships,  having  an  average  tonnage  of 
390  tons,  were  engaged  in  it.  The  return  that  year  was  6,731  tons  of  sperm,  and 
2,543  tons  of  common  oiL  This  fishery  has  for  many  years  been  keenly  and  skilfully 
prosecuted  by  the  Americans,  and  latterly  by  the  British  Australian  colonists.  The 
supply  of  fish  appears  to  be  decreasing. 

§  3.  Mines, 

Having  already  described,  as  fully  as  our  limits  would  allow,  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  mineral  productions  of  England  (see  ante,  pp.  186,  187),  we  shall 
now  add  some  brief  notices  regarding  the  extent  to  which  these  are  made  available. 
The  benefit  which  Britain  derives  from  its  mineral  treasures  is  immense,  not  so  much 
as  regards  their  direct  marketable  value  (though  that  is  considerable),  but  as  the  means 
by  which  the  manufacturing  power  of  the  country  is  so  prodigiously  developed. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  mineral  productions  of  Great  Britain,  on  an  average 
of  years  and  prices,  has  been  framed  by  Mr.  English,  editor  of  the  Mining  Journal :  — 

Quantity.  Value. 

Coal, 25,000,000  tons £10,000,000 

Iron 900,000    , 7,000,000 

Copper, 13,000    „    1,300,000 

Lead, 46,000    , 950,000 

Tin, 5,000    , 550,000 

Silver  (extracted  from  lead). ...        10,000  lbs.  Troy 30,000 

Salt,  alum,  and  other  minor  produce,  more  than 1,000,000 


Total  yeariy  value  probably  exceeds £20,830,000 

Though  the  valuable  information  contained  in  the  above  table  is  quite  sufficient 
lor  ordinary  reference,  we  think  it  proper  to  furnish  our  readers  with  some  details 
regardiDg  tJie  important  products  coal  and  iron. 
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CoAi.— The  qaantity  of  coal  annually  consumed  in  Great  Britain  is  estimated  bj  Mr.  M*CuUodi 
as  follows:— domestic  consumption,  and  in  the  snudler  manufkctnres,  njOOOJQOO  tons;  in  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  (but  not  including  the  roanufiscture  of  hardware  and  cutlery),  4,000,000 ;  in  the  cotton 
manufacture,  800,000 ;  in  the  woollen,  linen,  and  sOk  manufacture,  600,000  ;  in  copper- smelting,  brats 
manufactures.  &c.  935,000;  in  salt-worics,  av),000,  and  in  lime- works.  500,000,— in  all  34,175,000  tons. 
Adding  to  this  quantity  900,000  tons  for  exports  to  Ireland,  and  1,1 13.000  to  the  colonies  and  to  foreign 
parts,  the  total  will  represent  an  annual  production  of  36,18(1,000  tons,  the  Talue  of  wliich,  in  all,  at  w. 
a  ton,  is  £10,400,000  a-year.  Of  the  prodigious  ouantitT  Just  now  stated,  by  fitf  the  greater  part  Is 
produced  in  England.  About  a  sixth  of  the  whole  supply  is  deriTed  from  the  Durham  and  Nortbom- 
berland  field  alone.  The  Tyne  and  Wear  colleries  give  employment  to  21,000  miners  and  others 
engsffod  in  raising  the  coal,  and  to  15,000  seamen.  In  all  there  may  be  135,000  persons  engaged  in 
the  Rritiith  coal  trade.  The  supply  of  coal  may  bo  deemed  inexhaustible.  According  to  an  eati- 
mate  by  Mr.  Taylor  (which,  howercr,  is  considered  by  Dr.  Buckland  to  be  rery  much  exaggerated), 
the  Durham  and  Northumberland  field  will  afford  the  present  supply  for  abore  1,700  years  ;  and  Bfr. 
Bskewcll  is  of  opi'iion  that  the  Welsh  coal-field  will  supply  England  with  fad  for  2.000  years  after 
all  the  English  coal-mines  are  wotked  out. 

Iro!V. — We  have  already  otated  the  proportions  in  which  iron  has  hitherto  been  produced  in  the 
various  iron-making  districts  (seeante^  p.  1K7. )  The  quantity  made  in  all  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1830,  was  678,417  tons,  of  which  635,590  tons  were  the  produce  of  Aimaces  in  England  and  Wales. 
Since  that  period,  the  quantity  of  iron  used  in  the  construction  of  railways  has  been  Tery  great,  and  as 
those  undertakinsrs  continue  on  the  increase,  it  is  probable  that  the  quantity  at  present  made  in  Bri- 
tain  is  not  less  than  1.000,000  tons,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  a  much  larger  quantity 
will  be  made.*  On  the  supposition  that  the  annual  production  Is  800,000  tons,  Mr.  M'Culloch  esti- 
mates the  value,  at  £6,300,000  yearly ;  the  number  of  persons  employed,  or  dependent  on  the  business, 
at  220,000 ;  and  the  capital  embarked,  at  £7,000,000. 

§  4.  Manufactures. 

Inddstrt Nearly  every  species  of  art  and  manufacture  has  been  carried  tot 

high  degree  of  perfection  in  England.  The  English  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  the 
most  enterprising  and  industrious  nation  in  the  world.  Almost  e%*ery  town  or  dis- 
trict is  distinguished  for  some  branch  of  industry ;  but  our  limited  space  will  allow  us 
to  notice  only  the  most  considerable  of  such  as  may  properly  be  called  manufacturing 
places,  inasmuch  as  the  quantity  of  the  articles  which  they  produce  exceeds  the 
wants  of  their  own  inhabitants. 

Iron  and  Iron -founding : — Merthyr-Trdvil  in  Olamorganshire,  and  several  adjacent  places  (inin- 
cipally  Llanelly,  Penydaren  and  Vainor)  in  Brecknockshire ;  Trerethin,  Pont-v-nool,  Upper  UbuiOTer 
and  Aberystwith  in  Monmouthshire :  Wednesbury,  Bilston,  West  Bromwich,  and  neighbouring 
places  in  Staffordshire;  Hales  Owen,  Madcly,  Dawley,  Kctley  (near  Wellington),  and  Shrewsborf  In 
Salop ;  Dudley,  Stourbridge,  and  Old  Swinford  In  Worcestershire ;  Bedlington  and  Bishop- Auckland 
in  Durham  ;  Sugley  (near  Newcastle)  and  Long- Benton  in  Northumberland ;  Rotherham  In  the  West 

Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  Whitchurch  and  Mlchaelstono-upon- Afon  (near  Neath)  in  Glamorganshire. 

Preparation  qf  Tin  and  Copper  .-—Swansea  in  Glamorganshire ;  Panteague,  Llanrrechva,  and  Roger- 

Bton  in  Monmouthshire ;  Margam  in  Glamorganshire. Engines  and  Machinery : — Soho  (a  suburb 

of  Hirmingluun,  but  in  Staflbrdshire ;)  Bertlcy  and  Sunderland  in  Durham  ;  Newcastle  and  Chirton 
in  Northumberland ;  Greenwich  in  Kent :  Dyfnryn-Clydach  in  Glamorganshire ;  lilanidloes  in  Mont- 
gomery i<hlre ;  Manchester  and  Salford,  Lancashire Hardware,  CuUerp,  and  Tools:  —  Sheffield, 

and  neiglibouring  parishes,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  Birmingham  and  Aston.  Warwick- 
shire; Tipton,  Hilitton,  WolTerhampton,  and  Walsall,  in  Staffordshire;  Chorlton-Row  (near  Man- 
chester), Warrington,  and  Prescot  in  l>ancashire;  Willenhall,  Wednesbury,  Darlaston,  Sedgdey, 
Rowley-Regis,  Smithwick,  Ilandsworth,  and  Brewood,  in  Staffordshire ;  Ashton  in  Lanca^iire ;  WoU 
verley,  Cradley,  Belbroughton,   Bewdiey,  King's-Norton,  and  Yardley,  In  M'orcestershire ;   Mdls, 

Somersetshire. Plated  Gitodt :  —  Shcfncld,  Birmingham,  and  London. Jetrellery  and  Plate:  — 

London,  Birmingham,  Derby,  Liverpool,  and  Chester. Watches  and  other  Timepieces : — Clerken- 

well  (London),  Coventry,  Liverpool, and  Chester. Nails: — In  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  in 

Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire,  particularly  at  Bromesgrove,  Dudley,  Old  Swinford,  Cradley,  and 

Nathlield.  in  the  latter  county ;  also  at  Darton.  in  Yorkshire,  West  Riding. Seedles:  —  Reddeck 

(parish  of  Tardebigg).  and  Feekcnham,  in  Worcestershire;  Whitcchapel  (London) ;  Ipslcy,  Studley, 

Alccster,  and  Samboum,  in  Warwickshire,  and  Hathersage  in  Derbyshire. Ptm.-— Birmingham'; 

Gloucester,  and  Bristol,  in  Gloucestershire ;  Warrington  in  Lancashire,  and  some  other  places. 

CotUm  /'a^n'ri :  — Manchester,  Blackburn  and  its  vicinity.  Great  and  Little  Bolton,  oldham  and 
Crampton,  Salford.  Preston,  Wigan,  Bury,  Chorlton-Row,  Spotland  and  Castleton  (in  Rochdale 
parish)  and  the  parish  of  Leigh,  in  Lancashire ;  Saddleworth  in  the  West  Ridhig  of  Yorkshire,  and 
the  wapentakes  of  Staincliffe  and  £wecross  in  the  same  Riding ;  Maccleslield  in  Cheshire ;  Kendsl  in 
Westmoreland ;  also  to  a  small  extent  at  Button -upon- Trent,  Yoxholl  and  Tutbury  in  Staffordshire; 

and  at  Ilolvwell  and  Mold  in  Flhitshire IVoolU^  C^uM:— Halifax  (parish),  Leeds.  Bradford, 

Huddcrsfleld,  Almondbury  (parish).  Kirk- Burton.  Calverley,  Dewsbury  (i>arish).  Birstal,  Batley. 
Saddleworth,  and  Kirkheaton,  In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  Trowbridge  in  Wilts ;  Frome  m 
Somersetshire;  Bradford  in  Wiltshire;  Wooton-under-Edge.  Stroud,  Minchinhampton,  Bisley, 
Uley,  Norsley,  Cam,  Painswick.  and  other  places  in  Gloucestershire  ;  Lvnecombe,  Widcome,  Tiver- 
ton ^ear  Bath),  and  Wellington  in  Somcrtict^hire ;  Wcstbury  (parish),  Melksham,  Khigswood, 
North  Bradley,  Southwick,  Hilperton.  Chippcnliam.  Bromham.  Longbridgc,  Ileytesbury,  and  Cahie 

in   Wiltshire. Stufft,  and  other  JVooUen  Manttfartures : — Stuffs  (bombazines,  8ce.)  prUicipally  at 

Norwich  in  Norfolk,  and  Huddersflold  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ;  at  Wymondam  in  Norfolk  i 
Durham  and  Bernard-Castle  in  the  county  of  Durham ;  and  some  of  the  clothing  towns  already  enu- 
merated :  — various  woollen  manufactures,  though  to  no  great  extent,  at  Bamsley  in  Yorkshire,  West 
Riding;  Kendal.  Kirkland.  Melthorpe,  Stainton.  Nether-Grave- Ship,  and  Hilton  iii  WestmorelaiMi ; 
Axminster,  Ashburton,  Buckfastleigh,  C'hagford,  Collumpton,  Crediton,  North  and  South  Molton, 
and  North  Tawton,  in  Devonshire ;  Newtown.  Llanllcwhaiam,  Llanbrynmair  and  Pool  (Welshpo^),  hi 
Montgomeryshire ;  Dolgelly  in  Merionethshire ;  and  in  several  of  the  Welsh  counties,  particularly 
Carmarthen,  Cardigan,  l>cnbigh.  Cilamorgan.  and  Pembroke r<i»7v^  .-—Kidderminster  in  Wor- 
cestershire; and  to  a  small  extent  at  Bridgenorth  in  Salop;  Wilton  in  Wiltshire ;  Spratton  in 
Northamptonshire ;  Dewsbury  in  York,  West  Riding  ;  Startforth  in  York,  North  Riding ;  Dnrfaam 

■  We  have  seen  a  statement,  that  at  the  commoncement  of  the  present  year  (1839)  there  wert  in 
South  Wales  122  furnaces  in  blast,  7  out.  31  btdlding.  and  91  contemplated;  and,  in  Scotland,  50  fbr- 
naccd  in  bUst,  5  out,  7  building,  and  2G  contemplated. 
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ad  Bcmard-Cutto  In  Dnrfaam  ooan^  {  and  in  Tarions  pUoM  In  Lancashire. FlanneU :— Rochdale 

in  lancaahlre;  Newtown  in  Montsomerytliire;  Oswettry.  Church-Siretton,  andWorthen  in  Salop.— ~- 
MamkHiz—VIMtafij,  together  with  Harier  and  Crawley  (adjacent  liamlets)  in  Ozfordthire;  Wake- 

idd  and  Heckmond-WDce  fnear  Wakefield)  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire //cwiVry;— Leices- 

ter.  Nottingham,  and  Derbj;  aldo  Loughborougli,  Hinckley,  and  Sheepshead  in  Leicestershire  t 
TeirikortNirT  in  Gloneeetenhire,  and  to  a  small  extent  at  Uodalming  in  Surrey Loot;.'— Not- 
tingham, Radyford,  Manafleld,  Sutton-in-Ashfleid,  and  Basford  in  Nottingiuunshire ;  at  Derby ;  at 
LoeeMer  mxA  Mriton-Mowbrav  in  Leicestershire;  8nenton,  Hucknall-Torlcard,  Beeston,  Liuton, 
Chariton,  Bnlwell,  Greaaley,  CalTerton,  Kirby-in-AshficId,  Mansfield-Woodhouse,  Stapleford,  Bouth- 
wdl,  LAmUey.Raddington,  and  Selaton.  in  Nottinslianishire ;  Middleton-Chenev  in  Nortluunptonslilre; 
and  to  a  amail  extent  at  Barnstaple,  Pilton,  and  TiTerton,  in  Devonshire,  and  Tewkesbury  in  Glou- 

eestovhire. Linen: — Bamaley  (and  other  places  in  the  wapentake  of  Staincross),  Leeds,  Stain- 

dUEs  and  Ewcross  (wapentakes),  KnareslMrough  (and  other  places  in  the  wapentake  of  Claro),  and 
Ripon  In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  York  City ;  Stockton-upon-Tees,  Hurworth,  and  Aycliife 
In  Dnrfaam;  ir«mii^i,  Holme,  Kiriiby-Lonsdale,  and  Kirkby- There,  in  Westmoreland;  Newark  and 
Hawton  in  Nottinghamsiiire ;  Hutton,  Appleton-upon- Wiske.  Osniotherley,  Northallerton,  Barrowby, 
Sowarfay,  Borton-upon-Yare,  and  Broughton,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire;  Kcynsham  in 
Somersetshire : — and  in  Sackings  Sailcloth^  ^c.  —  Crewkeme  in  Homersetihire  ;  Bridport  in  I>or8et- 
ihb«;  Maidstone  In  Kent;  LiTerpool,  Warrington,  and  Treckleton  (in  Garstang  parish),  Lancaa- 
sUre;  HoU  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  Whitby  in  the  North  Riding  of  the  same,  and  s«Teral 

other  of  the  principal  sea- ports  of  the  kingdom. Silk:  —  Spittalflclds  (London);   Coventry  in 

Warwickahire;  Hoddervfield  in  the  West  Riding  of  York;  Macclesfield  in  Cheshire;  Manchester 
and  Salford  in  Lancashire;  Derby;  Nuneaton,  Foleshiil,  Astlev,  Chilvers-Coton,  and  Sow,  in  War- 
wickshire ;  Braintree,  Great  and  Little  Cogglestiall,  and  Bocklng.  in  Essex ;  Cliard.  Taunton,  and 
Sbepton- Mallet  in  Somersetshire;  Haslemere  in  Surrey;  Glimsford  and  Lavonham  in  Suffolk; 

Holy  wvn  in  Flintshire ;  Kettering  in  Northamptonshire ;  Great  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk China- 

wmre  and  Eartkenteare: — Burslem,  Etruria  (and  other  parts  of  the  township  of  Shelton).  Stoke- 
npon-Trent,  Longton,  Lane-End,  PenkhuU  (township),  Hanley,  Fcnton- Calvert,  and  Sncad  in 
Staffordshire;  CoTebrook-Dale*  in  Salop;  Derby;  Lambeth  (London;)  Madcley  and  Broseley  in 
Salop ;  also  Bristol,  Newcastle.  Chesterfield,  &c. Gi^us :— Newcastle  and  Ryker  in  Northumber- 
land; Gateshead,  South- Shields,  and  Bishop- Wearmouth,  in  Durham;  Birmingham;  Ravenhead 
(near  St.  Helen's)  in  Lancashire ;  Bristol ;  Dudley ;  Stourbridge ;  Leeds  ;  Manchester ;  London ; 

Nailsca  in  Somerset;  Witohwood  in  Yorksliire,  West  Riding.  &c. //a/« :— Southwark  (London); 

Frampton-Cotterell,  Winterboume,  Bitton,  and  other  places  in  Gloucestershire ;  several  places  in 
Derbyshire ;  Oldham  in  Lancashire ;  Atherstoue  in  Warwickshire  ;  Rudgcley  in  Staffordshire  ;  also 


Yeovil  and  MObr>me-Port  in  Somersetshire;  London;  Ludlow  in  Salop,  &c. Paptfr:  —  Mtdd- 

stone  in  Kent ;  Wycombe,  Norton-Chenies,  &c.  in  Buckinghamshire ;  Chedder  in  Somersetshire ; 

Hdywdl  in  Flintshire,  &c Of  the  remaining  manufactures,  we  may  mention,  tugar-r^ning, 

idiicfa  is  carried  on  at  Whitechapel  in  London:  porter •brmcinft  in  the  metropolitan  borough  of 
Bonthwark;  tanning  and  feaf A^r-dfr<>Mtiiff' at  Bermondsey  ( South wark),  Newcastle,  Bristol,  &c. ; 
mmf'makinjg  at  LirerpooL  London,  BristoU  Runcorn,  Newcastle.  Brentford,  Dudley,  Hull,  &c. ;  pre- 
faratlon  ofeotowM  (troxa  lead),  at  Monyddmaen  in  Monmouthshire,  and  at  Newcastle ;  gunpcncder- 
»akimg  at  Dartford  in  Kent,  Waltham  Abbey  in  Essex,  Sedgewick  and  Longdates  in  Westmoreland, 
Ac;  prMMration  of  afto/t  at  Newnham  in  Northumberland;  comb -making  at  York,  Sheflleld,  and 
Birmingham,  also  at  Kenil worth  in  Warwickshire,  and  Greenwich  in  Kent ;  and  the  manufacture  of 
gun-^nU  at  Brandon  In  Suffolk. 

The  woollen  manufacture  is  the  oldest  for  which  England  is  celebrated ;  its  total 
yearly  produce  is  estimated  at  about  £22,500,000,  and  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed at  334,000.  The  cotton  manufacture  is,  however,  the  largest  and  most  im- 
poiiant,  the  total  annual  produce  being  estimated  at  from  £31,000,000  to  £34,000,000, 
ind  the  number  of  people  supported  by  it  at  1 ,500,000.  The  capital  which  it  employs 
if  about  £31,000,000.  The  rapidity  of  its  growth,  especially  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  is  unparalleled.  While  the  quantity  of  cotton  imported  for  use  into  the  United 
Kingdom  was  only  17,999,882  lbs.  in  1785;  31,447,005  lbs.  in  1790;  56,010,732 
lbs.  in  1800  ;  and  88,743,200  lbs.  in  1816  ;  by  1838  it  had  increased  to  417,483,600 
Iba.f  The  total  value  of  the  iron  manufactures  (hardware,  cutlery,  &c.  included)  of 
Great  Britain,  is  estimated  at  £17,000,000  a-year.  Linen  has  never  formed  one  of 
the  staple  manufactures  of  England,  and  the  manufacture  of  silk  has  never  been  a 
▼ery  prosperous  branch  of  trade ;  but  still  these  two  manufactures  give  employment 
to  a  considerable  number  of  people ;  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  former  is 
estimated  at  £8,000,000,  and  that  of  the  latter  at  £10,000,000.  Cliinu  and  earth. 
cnware  are  manu^tured  in  great  perfection,  and  to  a  vast  extent,  principally,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  in  Staffordshire,  where  **  the  Potteries,"  as  a  group  of  towns 
and  villages  engaged  in  the  manufacture  is  called,  occupy  a  district  of  considerable 
extent  in  the  north-west  of  the  county,  with  a  population  of  60,000  souls.  It  is 
reckoned  that  earthen-ware,  valued  at  £2,350,000,  and  glass  at  £2,000,000,  are 
made  yearly  in  Britain.  The  stocking  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  places  we  have  already  enumerated  in  this  page.     Cotton  hosiery,  valued  at 

*  The  pottery  manufisctnre  carried  on  at  Colebrook-Dale,  Worcester,  and  Derby,  is  confined  chiefly, 
If  not  altogether,  to  fine  china,  or  porcelain. 

t  In  considering  the  growth  of  fhe  cotton  manufacture,  it  is  of  importance  to  notice  the  dates  of  the 
adoption  of  the  mechanical  inventions  by  which  its  progress  has  been  so  rapidly  accelerated.  About 
1790,  Sir  Richard  Arkwright's  iuTentions  were  thrown  open  to  the  public  by  the  setting  aside  of  his 
patent  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  Five  years  earlier,  the  first  application  of  Mr.  Watt'ii  steam- 
cnirine  to  a  cotton-mill  had  been  effected  at  Papplewick  in  Nottbighamshire ;  and  in  1801,  Dr.  Cart- 
wright's  power-loom,  invented  in  1787.  was  first  brought  into  practical  use  through  the  exertions  and 
cmvprise  of  Mr.  filonteith  of  Follockahawi,  near  Glasgow. 
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£880,000,  and  wonted  hosiery  at  £870,000,  are  anniially  produced,  and  tlie  inana- 
facture  gives  employment  to  about  73,000  persons.  Lace  also  is  made  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  mid-land  counties,  and  commands  a  ready  sale  in  all  foreign  markets. 
The  produce  of  this  manufiatcture  (or  the  "  bobbin-net  trade,"  as  it  is  sometimes 
called),  is  valued  at  £1,797,850  yearly,  and  it  furnishes  emplojrment  to  from  about 
150,000  to  200,000  persons.  The  capital  embarked  in  the  lace  and  hosiery  manu- 
ftctures  may,  taking  them  together,  be  about  £2,800,000.  The  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  various  branches  of  the  leather  manufacture  is  estimated  at  £13,000,000, 
and  that  of  the  hat  trade,  including  the  manufiicture  of  felt  caps  for  soldiers,  at 
£2,420,000.  The  quantity  of  soap  and  candles  made  in  Britain  is  most  enormous. 
According  to  Excise  returns,  140,319,323  lbs.  of  hard,  and  11,794,834  lbs.  of  soa 
soap,  were  made  in  1837 ;  and  in  1829,  duty  was  paid  on  1 16,206,541  lbs.  of  candles. 
The  annual  Value  of  these  two  articles  will  be  little  less  than  £7,000,000.  The 
remaining  branches  of  manufiicture  are  too  numerous  to  be  specified,  and  are  re- 
latively unimportant,  though  several  would  be  considered  of  great  importance  in 
any  other  country.  Take,  for  instance,  the  watch  manufincture,  which  is  valued  at 
£1,500,000  a-year,  and  that  of  paper,  the  value  of  the  yearly  produce  of  which  (ex- 
clutdve  of  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  article)  may  be  £1,300,000.  Printing  and 
bookselling  form  a  very  extensive  and  rapidly  increasing  branch  of  trade,  particularly 
in  London. 

The  distribution  and  extent  of  the  manufiGicture  of  woven  fiibricks  throughout  the 
kingdom  generally,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,*  which  exhibits  the  number 
of  factories  in  operation  in  1835,  distinguishing  the  branches  of  manufiicture  therein 
carried  on,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  each:  — 


ComrTns. 


Berks, , 

BucMnghiun, 

Chester, 

Cornwall, , 

Cumberland, , 

Derby, , 

DeTon, , 

Dorset, , 

Durham, , 

Essex, , 

Gloucester , 

Hants, 

Hereford, , 

Hertford, 

Kent, 

Lancaster 

LeicMter, 

Lincobi, 

Middlesex. 

Monmouth, 

Norfolk. 

Northampton, 

Northumberland, 

Nottingham, 

Oxford 

Salop,  

Somerset, 

Stafford, 

Suffolk, 

Surrey, 

Warwick, 

Westmoreland, 

WUts 

Worcester, 

YorkfN.R.) 

York  (W.  R.),  .............. 

jk orit  ^ JCt*  J*« /,  ■•••••••••..••I 


Total— E50LAKD, 

Walks,... 
scotlahd, 
Irblahd,.. 


U5ITBD  KiNODOM, 


Cotton  Faetoriet. 


V\ 


109 


13 
93 


683 
6 


20 


13 


126 


Persons 
employed. 


1,070 

6 

159 

28 


1,262 


81,512 

'V.658 
10.850 


33 


122,415 
592 

**356 


1,723 


2.048 


10.911 


182,092 
1,151 

32,560 
4,311 


220.134 


WooOenFaetorieg. 


N». 


15 
9 

15 
5 

36 
4 
5 

•  •  •  • 

118 
2 
2 

■  •  •  • 

1 
106 
21 
1 
2 
3 
5 
2 
3 


1,102 
85 
90 
36 


1,313 


Peraons 
employed. 


26S 
SOI 
S71 
171 
1,415 
107 
322 

I  •  •  •  •  • 

7,973 
22 
19 

"*i7 

5.066 

1,205 

29 

30 

20 

198 

70 

40 


•  ■  « 

9 

313 

3 

100 

36 

1.891 

3 

143 

•  ■  • 

6 

*"*'e7 

5 

196 

14 

428 

63 

3,250 

6 

734 

•  ■  « 

601 

•••••• 

40,890 

1 

8 

65,461 

785 

3,505 

1,533 


71,274 


SOkFactwrieo. 

jn     Persons 
"  '  wnployed. 


8 

9 


15 


23 


23 
1 


3 
5 

•  • 

4 
8 

•  • 

8 


231 

•  • 

6 
1 


338 


235 

157 

10,706 


3.725 
496 
883 

*M37 

84 

298 

V,if8 
43 

5.038 


1,3S9 
no  return, 


336 
43 


1,890 

1,463 

110 

135 

131 

"457 
388 

ill  1*8 


39,947 

686 
49 


„ 


30.683 


Fiax 


N«. 


7 
3 
4 
31 
6 

•  • 


1 
18 


3 
1 
I 
1 
13 


•  • 

4 
1 

•  • 

4 

64 


153 

.. 

170 

35 


847 


84 
143 
710 
601 


91 


68 
8,034 


343 

9 

16 

686 

867 


394 
84 

"1*64 
9.488 


16,198 

18.409 
8.681 


"Abridged  firom  tables  In  the  Report  from  the  Inspectors  of  Factories. 
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The  fonowmg  is  a  famnwry  of  the  number  of  power-loomB  used  in  these  fiu^ories 
at  the  date  already  stated: — 


Erajkvis  •.•.•.«••••.....■. 

Cution. 

WoMen. 

Aft. 

Flos. 

MiMd 

Goods.^ 

Total. 

90,679 

17,581 

M16 

6,105 
22 

1.7U 

• «  .  • 

41 
166 
100 

25 

•  •   •    • 

•  •    •    • 

97,564 

17,721 

1,516 

S04IT1.AVDl  ...............  .. 

lavr^wfK. 

UVITBD  KUODOK,  ... 

• 

109,626 

6,127 

1,714 

309 

25 

t 

116,801 

In  respect  to  the  persons  employed  in  each  branch  of  industry  in  the  factories,  the 

proportions  as  to  age  are  as  follows :  — 

jtget.                     CMton.  Woollen.  Flax.  Silk. 

8  to  12        ....           8.7        ....  6.7  ....  3.7  ....  20.9 

12  ^~  13         ....             9.3         .«.«  Id.  ...»  13. a  ..«.  8*7 

13—18        ....          29.8        ....  29.8  ....  36.1  ....  30.8 

.AboTS  18        a...          67.2        ....  51.5  ....  48.  ....  39.6 


100. 


The  proportions  as  to  sex  are :  — 

Cotton. 
Malea.  .        45.7 

Fmnaint,  .    54.3 

loa 


100. 


JVooOen. 
52.5 
47.6 


100. 


100. 


Flax. 
31.2 
68.8 

100. 


100. 


Silk. 
33.2 

66.8 

100. 


According  to  Mr.  Baines,  the  number  of  hand-loom  weavers  engaged  in  the  cotton 
manufiicture  is  about  250,000.  Mr.  M*Culloch  estimates  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  silk  manufacture  at  upwards  of  207.000 ;  and  the  total  number  employed 
in  the  linen  manu£fu;ture  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  185,000. 

From  the  great  extent  to  which  the  trades  of  brewing  and  distilling  are  carried  on 
in  this  country,  they  are  of  too  great  importance  to  be  here  overlooked.  The  quan- 
tity of  malt  used  for  making  beer  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1834  was 
32,139,650  bushels;  of  this  quantity  28,944,723  bushels  were  used  in  England, 
1,339,601  in  Scothuid,  and  2,055,326  in  Ireland. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  spirits  distilled  in  the  three  kingdoms 
in  1838:. 

EVOLAITD.  SCOTLASD.  IaELAHD.  ToUl. 

GaUont.  Gallons.  Gallons.  Gallons. 

From  malt  only, 6,593,467  ....  147,716  ....  6,741,183 

—  maH and  raw  yndn, .  5,776,255      ....  2,453,732  ....  10,917,104  ....  19,147,091 

—  WKTiyfl  wuimI,                      156      ....  ....  ....  ••..  ..•.  156 

Total,  5,776,411  9,047,199  11,064,820  25,888,430 

Of  the  above  quantities,  Scothmd  sent  1,828,732  gallons  to  England,  of  which  440 

was  made  from  malt ;  and  868,744  gallons  to  Ireland,  of  which  3,130  was  from  malt. 

The  home  consumption  during  the  same  year  was — 

BCalt  SplriU.  Grain  Spirit!.  Total. 

Gallons.  Gallons.  Gallons. 

In  England,  .       .  443,130  ....         7.847,360  ....         8,290,490 

—  Scotland,     .        .        .    5,764.148  ....  585,563  ....  6,349,711 

—  Irdand,    .        .        .  636,996  ....        11,759,387  ....        12,296,382 


6,744,273 


20,192,310 


26,936,583 


The  number  of  quarters  of  malt  made  in  England  in  1837  was  4,21 1 ,544 ;  in  Scot- 
land 572,880 ;  in  Irehmd  284,418 ;  being  in  all  the  United  Kingdom  5,068,842  quar- 
ters, or  40,550,736  bushels.  This  we  ought  to  have  noticed  under  the  head  of 
"  Agriculture." 

§  5.  Commerce. 

The  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  most  distinguished  commercial  nations  of  ancient 
or  modem  times,  of  which  history  has  transmitted  to  us  the  records,  sink  into  insig- 
nificance when  compared  with  the  commercial  greatness  of  Britain.  The  inland  com- 
merce is  perhaps  the  richest,  the  most  extensive,  and  the  most  active  that  exists  in 
any  country ;  while  the  foreign  trade  extends  to  every  accessible  region  of  the  world. 
Every  article  manufiM:tured  in  the  country,  which  will  command  a  sale  in  a  foreign 
market,  is  exported,  and  its  value  returned  to  the  country  either  in  money  or  in  goods. 


*  TIm  matariala  used  are  wonted,  cotton,  allk,  and  India-rubber  thread;  the  articles  manufkctured 
are  clrthsy  biita»  braeea,  garters,  and  the  like. 
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The  imports  from  different  countries,  together  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
exported  to  each,  have  been  arranged,  for  distinctness,  in  the  following  Td 
details  in  which  are  taken  (in  an  abridged  form)  from  Mr.  M'Culloch*8  sta 
respecting  the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain. 


C»uniriet. 


lasLAHD, 


Russia* 


SWBDSil  ft 
Norway 


.} 


DsifMAJlK, 

Prussia,    .     . 

GSRMANT, 


HOLLAHD  9C\ 

Bbloium,  j 
FBAXca»     . 


Articte$  imported  ikto 
Greait  Britain. 

Linen,  min.  flonr,  meal,  lire  caUle  and 
pigs,  MUTclled  beef  and  pork,  butter, 
Ikra,  ftc.  —  in  all  of  the  value  of 
£8,000,000  or  £9,000,000  annually. 

Tallow,  corn,  flax,  hemp,  flax-seed,  lin- 
seed, timber,  bristles,  ashes,  bides, 
iron,  and  tar. 

Timber,  iron,  bark,  smalts,*  ftc. 

Com,  and  rape-sef.^d. — and  in  small 
quantities,  butter,  bristles,  wool,  hides, 
and  bark. 

Wheat,  timber,  — and  in  small  quanti- 
ties, bark,  bristles,  wool,  spelter  ( sine), 
flax,  ftc. 

Wool,  com,  wine,  butter,  linens,  hides, 
clover-seed,  rape-seed,  smalts,  spel- 
ter, smalts  and  saffrc,*  furs,  wocKlen 
docks,  ftc. 

Batter,  cheese,  com,  madder,  geneva, 
flax,  tow,  hides,  linen,  seeds,  toys,  ftc. 


Spaik  ft  PoR 

TUOAL,     . 

Italy, 


} 


Brandy,  wine,  silk  (raw  and  inannfiic- 
tuured),  gloves,  madder,  eggs,  skins, 
fHiit,  and  some  descriptions  of  hard- 
ware. Jewellery,  watches,  toys,  ftc. 

Wines  (port  and  sherry),  barilla,  rai- 
sins and  other  dried  miits  lemons, 
oranges,  olive-oil,  quicksilver,  and 
sometimes  com. 

Thrown -silk,  olive -oil,  straw -plait, 
straw- hats,  straw  to  be  made  into 
plait,  wheat  (chiefly  at  second-hand, 
lirom  the  Blade  Sea),  currants,  lemons, 
oranges,  wine,  barilla,  shumac,  bark, 
cheese,  lamb-skins,  hemp,  ftc. 
Turkey,  Grbsck,)  Silk,  opium,  madder,  figs,  raisins,  va- 
fto.  »       §      lonla,t  oil,   cotton -wool,   currants, 

senna,  ftc. 


Eqypt,     .       .         Cotton- wool,  flax,  linseed,  and  senna 

and  other  drugs. 
Wbstbrx  Africa  \  Palm-oil.    ivory,    teak -timber,    wax, 
r  Sierra  Leone)    j      hides,  dye-woods,  ftc. 

Cape  or  Oood)        Wine  (of  an  inferior  quality,  with  the 
Hope.    .     .   j  exception  of  Constantia),  hides,  ivo- 

ry, skins,  aloes,  ftc. 
Mauritius,     .     .    Sugar. 


Asia  ft     \ 

AU8rRALlA,j    ' 


British  North! 
America,       / 


British  West) 
Ihdiss,        j 


Uritbd  Statbs, 


From'  China, — Tea ;  from  Hindottan^ — 
Indigo,  cotton-wool,  sugar,  silk,  cof- 
fee, pepper,  saltpetre,  piece-goods, 
rice,  lacKiyo,  ftc ;  from  Ceylon^ — Cin- 
namon, cocoa-nut  oil.  ivory,  ftc. ;  firom 
the  other  Indian  Islandtt — Tin,  pep- 

Kr,  mace  and  cloves ;  from  Atutra- 
,— Wool,  sperm  and  other  oils,  and 
sometimes  bark. 
Timber,  fish,  furs,  wheat,  ashes,  skins, 
turpentine,  ftc. 


Sugar,  cofTee,  nun,  cotton,  pimento, 
molasses,  mahogany,  logwood,  ftistic, 
cocoa,  cochineal,  gmger,  hides,  ftc. 

Cotton-wool,  tobacco,  flour,  wheat,  rice, 
skins,  ftirs,  hides,  staves,  ftc. 


South  AifERiOAE\  Cotton- wool,  sugar,  coffee,  bullion,  pre- 
St  atss,  j      cious  stones,  cocoa,  hides,  fhiits,  bark, 

dye-woods,  and  fbrs. 

Indies,    '^}       S^SV,  coffee,  cotton-wool,  cigars,  ftc. 


jlrticUs  EXPORTED  WWL 

GreatBritmm, 

Cottons,  woollens,  hardware,  i 
British  manufactarei  |  tm 
wine,  ftc. 

Cotton-twist,  woollens,  salt,  o 
ware,  lead  and  shot,  tin,  m 
ftc. 

Cottons,  cotton-twist,  woollcnfl 
ware,  hardware,  coffee,  Indii 
CO,  sugar,  spices,  ftc. 

Coal,  salt,  iron,  steel,  earthenv 
chinery,  coffee,  indigo,  ftc 

Refined  sugar  and  salt, — and  1 
through  Hamburgh,  cottoi 
ware,  earthenware,  ftc. 

Cottons,  cotton-twist,  woollen 
sugar,  hardware,  earthenwi 
steel,  coal,  salt,  indigo,  mi 
tobacco,  cotton-wool,  and  s] 

Cottons,  cotton-twist,  wooUet 
ware,  earthenware,  salt,  coi 
cocoa,  indigo,  and  tobacco. 

Wool,  linens,  linen-yam,  bnuH 

Eer  manufactures,  machine 
orses,  ftc. 

Cotton-stuffs,  woollens,  linei 
ware,'cutlery,  iron,  steel,  soap 
leather,  ftc. ;  also  cinnamon,  1 
Spain  is  our  largest  cnstomc 

Cotton-stuffs,  cotton-twist,  re 
gar,  woollens,  hardware,  entl 
steel,  coffee,  indigo,  tobacco, 
ftc. 


Cottons,  cotton-twist, — ac<« 
quantity  of  indigo  and  coA 
small  supply  of  linens,  hardw 
steel,  coroage,  woollens,  eart 
ftc. 

Cotton-stuffs,  iron,  steel,  armi 
nltion,  machinery,  ftc. 

Cottons,  guns  and  pistols,  hi 
salt,  soap,  candles,  ftc. 

Cotton,  woollen  and  linen  stof 
rel,  eairthenware,  hardware,  ii 
soap,  candles,  stationery,  ftc 

Cottons,  linens,  iron,  steel,  mi 
apparel,  ftc. 

Cotton -stuffs  and  twist  (theac 
ouantities  to  Uindostan),  ' 
Unens,  earthenware,  coppc 
ware,  iron,  steel,  leather,  gl 
chinery,  ftc. 


Woollens,  cottons,  linen,  hardw 
steel,  soap,  candles,  eartheni 
pareU  glass,  cordage,  coal, 
cheese,  ftc. 

Cottons,  linens,  woollens,  appai 
candles,  hardware,  iron,  st 
earthenware,  cordage,  beef^  p< 
and  ammunition,  ftc. 

Cottons,  linens,  woollens,  h 
cutlery,  earthenware,  salt.  In 
per,  apparel,  books,  ftc. 

Cottons,  linens,  woollens,  earti 
hardware,  soap,  candles,  ftc 

Cottons,  earthenware,  linens,  h 
iron,  steel,  woollens,  glass,  mi 


"  SmaltM  and  acajfrt  are  preparations  firom  cobalt,  extensively  used  in  colotiring  eartliaii 
glass,  to  both  of  which  they  communicate  a  blue  tint, 
t  A  species  of  acorn,  used  in  the  process  of  tanning. 
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To  ibow  the  mAic  muJ  dirtdim  of  the  Colooial  and  Foreign  trade  of  Briuin,  we 
Mbjoiii  the  (bur  following  tables :  — 
LIiiuohaitlBctbgToU]  ADHnDit  (uoinliDg  tnlfaa  olBclilIUtnof  Viluation)  oribeFiirdcn 
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In  Mlecting  the  dctaili  given  in  the  foregoing  teblee,  we  have  been  guided  by  tcn- 
■ideretions  as  much  of  necessity  Ra  conrenienre.  A  full  account  of  the  export  trade 
of  the  kingdom,  up  to  the  year  1837,  is  to  be  found  in  otlin^  publifstioni ;  but  it  ii 
otherwise  wilb  the  import  trade,  as  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  nottFC  of 
ita  amount,  distinguiaMng  the  several  countries  with  which  it  i*  conducted,  later  than 
1834.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  fourth  table,  thought  it  proper  to  >t«t«  in  an  oppo- 
aite  column  the  value  of  (he  exports  to  these  countriea  dunng  the  nme  year.  In 
comparing  the  value  of  the  exports  during  the  several  years  indicated  in  the  third 
and  fourth  tables,  our  readers  must  have  remarked  the  eitraordinary  fluctuMdont 
which  takes  place  in  this  branch  of  British  commerce,  and  especially  Uie  prodigioua 
falling  off  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  exports  of  ISST.  as  compared  with  &oM 
of  1B36.  The  latter  year,  however,  wvs  marked  by  great  commercial  activity,  and 
the  former  by  considerable  mercantile  depre«sion  and  embarrasment,  principally  occm- 
tioned  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  trade  between  this  country  and  the  United  St«t«*^ 
one  of  the  great  markets  for  our  cotton  and  other  manufitctures.  A  reaction  haa  anee 
token  place,  for  in  1838  the  exports  of  cottons,  woollens,  linena,  hardwars,  and  the 
metals,  amounted  in  value  to  about  £39.000.000,  being  nearly  £5,500,000  above  the 
value  of  these  articles  exported  in  1837,  thoug-h  £4,700,000  abort  of  the  value  of  the 
same  exports  In  1836.  Before  quitting  this  subject,  we  may  remark,  in  rebrciice  to 
the  foregoing  tables,  that  although  the  q/Scial,  or  custom-house  rate  of  nduatioci, 
greatly  exaggerates  the  value  of  manufactured  articlei  exported,  yet  it  furnishes,  in 
a  manner  iiLiircr  the  truth,  the  value  of  imported  merchandise.  Accordingly,  Irath 
Ihe  official  and  the  declared,  ur  real  ralues,  quoted  io  these  tables,  may  be  looked 
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both  imtmiice*  was  derived  from  the  same  officUl  publicstioD. 

The  JSttribution  of  iMt  Foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom  oMOng  the  differeni  ita-porli, 
■aj  in  part  be  ascertuned  by  a  reference  to  the  amount  of  duties  collected  at  each 
cwtom-hMMe.  In  thua  determining  the  relative  importance  of  the  trade  of  a 
port,  it  ought,  howiTer,  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  very  considerable  eiport  trade 
Ka,j  be  carried  on  from  a  port  where  but  a  trifling  amount  of  imparl  duties  is  col- 
lided ;  and  it  will  also  be  seen  from  a  table  afterward*  to  be  given,  that  the  ports 
Rspeetively  lake  a  different  order  of  importance  in  regard  to  the  shipping  and  ton- 
nge  belonging  to  ealJi.  In  the  following  table  we  have  arranged  all  the  ;iorts  in 
S/gUmd  and  Walet  in  the  Order  of  the  amount  of  duties  annually  collected  in  each, 
ra  the  aTenoe  of  two  years,  viz.  1836  and  1837-t  Corresponding  tables  will  be 
mder  ue  heads  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
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There  ore  no  means  of  determining  the  Bctiuti  number  of  ships  uid  amount  of  ton- 
na^  employed  in  the  Caaitinjr  iraJt,  as  diatinguuhed  from  the  Foretf^  trade  of  the 
kingdom.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  shipping  and  tonnage  (including 
repeated  voyages  of  tbe  same  vessels]  annually  employed  in  the  Coasting  trade  gene- 
rally,  distinguishini;,  however,  the  portion  employed  in  the  traffic  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 
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The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  employed  in  the  Fortign  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  which  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards  at  its  several  ports, 
during  the  two  years  undermentioned,  was  as  follows  (repeated  voyaget  of  the  sum 
vessels  being  included)  : — 
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The  fbtlowing  tidile  b;  Hr.  PoTt«T  ezhilnts  the  actutl  mid  proportioiute  unount 
of  toniuife  employed  in  our  emuurcf  mtk  thi  principal  gtographiad  divUiam  of  ikf 
world  in  1635,  Hid  ilrc  the  uune  in  1802 ;  thus  tObrding  the  meani  of  uc«rtBinin|f 
the  ioereBie  of  the  import  ind  export  trade  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  between  the  one 
period  and  tbe  other. 
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There  ii  one  brendi  of  the  mercanliie  navy  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  merite 
Cipecial  DOtiee,  namely,  the  Sleam  Marine,  of  which  it  may  truly  be  aaiii,  tbst  the 
progren  bsi  been  quite  unprecedented.  On  the  IBth  January  1812,  Henry  Bell'i 
dnunutive  ateam-boat,  the  "  Contt,"  of  30  tona  burden  and  S-horse  engine- power, 
mt  tauDched  on  the  water*  of  the  Clyde  i  and  little  indeed  could  tbe  most  sanguine 
then  bare  imagined,  that  in  twenty-di  year*  after  the  date  of  thia  humble  commence- 
meot  of  European  iteam- navigation,  magnificent  veBBela  of  1400  and  1800  tons  bur- 
den, propelled  hy  engines  of  460  and  500  borae-power,  would  bring  the  shores  al 
ftitain  and  America  within  thirteen  days  sail  o(  each  other.*  The  progreas  of  the 
British  ateam  mercwitile  navy,  from  the  date  of  its  commenceioent  to  1839,  is  luddly 
•Med  in  the  following  table  by  Mr.  Potter,  which  we  have  brought  up  to  the  year 
1837. 
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tint  jcar,  hu  ■pp«ar«d  in  >  parfiamaitmrj  paper. 
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to  the  677  regUtered  veiieb ;  — 


■rat  uuniber  of  rteMn-vesieU  regiitered  in  the  port*  of  England  and  Wales  is  483 
OttAeie,  12S,  chiefly  of  anuUl  lire  (averaging  from  18  to  20  toiu,  and  generally  «» 
piojM  ai  tug.boaw),  belong  to  the  port  of  NewcMtle  j  51  ply  in  the  Humber  Ouk 
•na  Trent ;  and  142  make  u«  of  the  port  of  Liverpool. 

««  ."S"ii^  '  '^™"''*  '"**^'  '"  "«"rtain  the  «n^t  of  traffic  a.  regitrdi  panen 

r,  „-L  i^fi.'^"''**'""  ^^  't^"™*".  no  en"y  being  required  at  the  CmMMn-hona 

frr  VMwli  w,th  passengers  only,  or  in  ballMt.     From  one  of  Mr.  Porter's  tables,'  f 
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«l>pean  tibat  in  18!^  the  approxiinate  total  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  Bri- 
tub  and  Foreign,  conveying  passengers  and  goods,  wbicn  arrived  at  and  departed 
from  tbe  ports  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  (including  repeated  voyages),  was  25,705 
vessels  d  3,597,955  aggregate  tonnage.  Tbe  Custom-bouse  return  for  1837  was  as 
fipUows:  — 
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In  respect  to  import  trade,  and  amount  of  shipping  and  tonnage,  tbe  relative  im- 
portanee  of  tbe  several  ports  of  England  and  Walea  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  in 
the  preceding  tables  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  accurately  to  define  the  nature  of  the  trade 
earned  on  at  each.  London  has  for  centuries  been  styled  the  '*  Great  Emporium  of 
Nations,**  as  its  conuneroe  has  extended,  and  still  extends,  to  every  region  of  the 
globe.  It  is,  however,  peculiarly  the  chief  seat  of  British  commerce  with  India  and 
China.  Liverpool  and  Bristol  are  the  great  seata  of  the  American  and  West-Indian 
trades.  Bristol,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Whitehaven,  Exeter,  Yarmouth,  Lynn,  Scarbo- 
rough, Dartmouth,  8cc.  are  largely  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Spain  and  Portugal  and 
the  Mediterranean.  Hull,  Newcastle,  Plymouth,  Sunderland,  Yarmouth,  Goole, 
Stockton,  Lynn,  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  &c.,  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  Baltic 
trade.  Ipswich,  Boston,  Wisbeach,  Yarmouth,  Lynn,  and  Poole,  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal ports  engaged  in  the  corn  trade.  Nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  tonnage  engaged 
in  the  trade  between  Britain  and  Ireland  enters  the  port  of  Liverpool ;  and  the  latter 
engrosses  nearly  a  twentieth  part  of  the  other  coasting-trade  of  the  kingdom.  The 
great  ship-building  ports,  are,  London,  Sunderland,  Newcastle,  Hull,  Liverpool,  Yar- 
mouth, &e.  We  have  already  mentioned  (see  anti,  p.  203}  the  principal  ports  engaged 
in  the  distant  fisheries. 

The  tntemal  trade  of  England  and  of  Great  Britun  generally,  must  be  very  great, 
but  there  are  not  sufficient  data  on  which  to  found  even  an  approximate  estimate  of 
its  amount.  The  banking,  or  money-trade  of  England  and  Wales,  was,  in  January  1S39, 
\  conducted  by  108  joint-stock  banks,  and  407  private  banks,  having  in  the  aggregate 
1206  establishments  throughout  the  country.*  In  no  other  country  in  the  world,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  &e  United  States  of  North  America,  has  the  joint-stock 
association  principle  been  followed  out  to  such  a  prodigious  extent  as  in  England. 
Independently  of  numerous  provincial  associations,  of  which  there  are  only  load  re- 
cords, there  are  to  be  found  at  present  in  the  principal  London  commercial  list,t  the 
asmes  of  upwards  of  280  Joint- Stock  Companies,  the  aggregate  subscribed  capital  of 
which  exceeds  the  enormous  sum  of  £107,000,000.  Roughly  stated,  this  capital  is  thus 
apportioned  to  the  following  objects,— .Canals,  £27,500,000;  Docks,  £2,500,000; 
Bridges,  je2,000,000;  Assurance  Companies,  £44,500,000;  Joint- Stock  Banks, 
£33,000,000;  Gas- Light  Companies,  £4,000,000;  Water  Companies,  2,000,000; 
Mines,  £10,000,000;  Iron  Railways,  above  £30,000,000;  and  Companies  for  mis- 
celkneous  objects,  British  and  Colonial,  £12,000,000. 

The  immense  preponderance  of  the  commerce  of  England,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  other  great  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  been  shown  in  more  than  one 
instance  in  the  preceding  tables.  In  fiauther  illustration  of  the  relative  amount  of  the 
business  and  the  wealth  of  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  we  subjoin  a  statement 
of  the  amount  of  the  gross  receipt  of  four  branches  of  the  public  revenue,  collected 

*  TIm  sggrcgats  anumnt  of  notes  in  olronlation  in  Engkod  and  Wales,  in  September  1888,  waa  as 
fcOows:*— 

Bank  of  England  circulation. £19,665.000 

Joint-Stock  Bank     ditto, 4.281,151 

Private  Bank  ditto. 7.083,811 

Total, £31.029.963 

t  Wetenball's  Courie  qfthe  Eaehange,  ^e. 
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in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively,  in  the  year  ending  5th  Janury  1838; 
also  a  statement  of  the  revenue  from  the  land  and  assessed  taxes  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  same  year. 


Eholavd  and  Waxjbs, 

BCOTLAHD, 

Revenue 
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Reeenme 
'^Teuset. 
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£15,295.434 

£7.256.128 

£2,462368 

£3395342 

Income  of  the  Population Estimating  the  average  annual  income  of  each 

person  in  Great  Britain  at  from  £16  to  £I7>  Mr.  M'Culloch  concludes  that  the  total 
gross  income  of  the  population  is  at  present  from  £290,000,000  to  £dlO,000»000. 
The  late  Lord  Liverpool  estimated  the  same  in  1822,  at  from  £250,000,000  to 
£280,000,000.t  The  average  annual  income  of  each  person  in  Ireland,  is  supposed 
by  Mr.  M'Culloch  not  to  exceed  £6. 


Our  limits  predttde  ns  flrom  entering  into  detallB  of  the  condition  ef  the  «corM^  cfatifr,  and  tlM 
state  of  pawperitm  in  England.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  tbat  panperiam  was  on  the  fausreaaa 
till  1818.  in  which  year  tbe  enormous  sum  of  £7,870,800  was  expended  for  the  relief  the  poor.  In 
1887  the  amomit  so  expended  was  £4,044.471 ,  a  decrease  evidenthr  snowing  an  improTement  in  the  eoo- 
dition  of  the  mass  or  the  people.  The  progrMs  of  Savings  Asnks,  since  thor  first  intititxition  in 
1817.  also  exhibits  a  pleasing  proof  of  the  same  fkct.  In  November  1837  there  were  398  banks  fiar 
saTings  in  England,  and  23  in  walea.  in  which  the  anregate  amount  of  deposits  by  IndiTidoals  was 
£16378,849,  and  by  Friendly  Societies  and  Charitable  Institutions  (in  aU  10302  in  number).  £1365.0»; 
tc^ether  £17,633.887.  The  total  number  of  depositors  was  547310,  and  in  293.750  Instances  the  sum 
invested  by  each  individual  averaged  about  £7.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Senior,  on  the  authority  of  answers 


(the  ddest  a  boy),  tiie  annual  incomes  of  the  ftunily  will  be  £41  :  17  : 8.  In  France  the  acgrmte  earn- 
ings of  such  afkmflv  would  be  840  fk«ncs,  or  £33, 12«.  per  annum ;  in  some  other  countnee  the  amount 
would  be  much  smaller. 

Internal  Communication.  —  The  immense  fedlities  of  internal  communication 
whidi  England  possesses,  and  which  have  so  long  excited  the  admiration  of  foreign- 
ers, naturally  frdl  to  be  considered  under  the  several  heads  of  Roadt^  Canals^  and 
Railways, 

§  1.  Roads. 

The  roads  of  England  and  Wales  are  of  two  dasses ;  namely,  turnpike  roads,  kept 
up  by  the  imposition  of  tolls,  and  parish  or  cross-roads,  which  are  made  and  main- 
tained by  rates  levied  on  the  several  parishes  in  which  they  are  situate.  The  total 
length  of  the  former  at  present  exceeds  23,000  miles ;  that  of  the  latter  in  1818  was 
upwards  of  95,000  miles.  In  1835,  the  total  income  of  the  turnpike  trusts  in 
England  was  £1,701,483,  and  the  total  expenditure,  £1,681,411.  The  debt  pre- 
viously incurred,  and  secured  by  mortgages  of  tolls,  &c  &c.  on  the  turnpike  roads, 
amounted  in  1835  to  £8,022,848;  at  present  it  amounts  nearly  to  £9,000,000. 

The  distribution  of  turnpike  roads  through  the  respective  counties  of  England  and 
Wales  was  in  1829  as  follows  :  — 


Wales. 
Anglesea,  .... 
Brecknockshire.   . 
Cardiganshire.   .    . 
Carmarthenshire^ 
Camanronshlre, 
Denbighshire.  .    . 
Flintshire,     .    .    . 
Glamorganshire,  . 
Merionethshire. 
Montgomeryshire, 
Pembrokeshire, 
Radnorshire.    .    . 


Miles. 


Mites. 

Bedfordshire, 238 

Berkshire. 319 

Buckinghamshire.     ...    165 
Cambridgeshire,     ....  278 

Cheshire, 349 

Cornwall, 318 

Cumberland, 216 

Derbyshire, 574 

Devonshire, 782 

Dorsetshire, 347 

Durliam, 359 

Essex, 249 

Gloucestershire,    ....    840 

Hampshire, 810 

HerefordMhire, 553 

Hertfordshire, 170 

Huntingdonshire,      ...    146 

Kent, 586 

Lancashire, 631 

Leicestershire, 445 

Lincolnshire,    .    .    .    •    .    538 
Middlesex. 168 

•  In  1837. 
t  The  gross  amount  of  income  in  Groat  Britain,  assessed  in  1815  under  the  Property  Tax  Act,  was 
f  166,222,128 ;  professional  incomes  or  wages  under  £50  yearly  were  however  exempted  from  this  tax. 


MOes. 

Monmouthshire.  ....    315 

Norfolk, 271 

Northamptonshire,  .  .  .  358 
Northumberland,  ....  479 
Nottinghamshire,      .    .    .    302 

Oxfordshire, 842 

Rutlandshire, 18 

Shropshire. 968 

Somersetshire.      ....    746 

Staffordshire. 630 

Suffolk. 279 

Surrey, 281 

Sussex, 623 

Warwickshire, 4n 

Westmorland, 284 

Wiltshire, 768 

Worcestershire,  ....  665 
Yorkshire, 1,448 


.    25 

.    169 

.  290 

.    319 

.  129 

,    165 

.    85 

.    355 

.  261 

.    450 

.  173 

.    260 


Total.  E90x.a:cd,    .    .    18.244 


Total,  WALsa,     .    . 
Ekouahd  and  Walks, 

8GOTI.AHD.      ,     .     .     , 


2,631 


Total,  Gr£at  BaxTAix,  .  24,541 
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§  2.  Canals. 

In  England  the  artificial  system  of  navigation  has  been  in  active  operation,  on  a 
Tery  extensive  scale,  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  first  canal  was  that  of  San- 
keg  Brook,  which  was  completed  in  1760 ;  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal  was 
fonned  in  1761 ;  and  these  were  succeeded  at  various  intervals  by  others.  Li  addi- 
tion to  f'^^IHng  canals,  such  of  the  rivers  as  are  capable  of  improvement  have  been 
rendered  navigable,  so  that  there  is  now  no  spot  south  of  Durham  which  is  more 
than  15  miles  distant  firom  water-communication.  The  aggregate  length  of  the  canals 
of  England  exceeds  2,300  miles,  to  which  we  may  add  1,800  miles  of  river  naviga- 
tion artifidaUy  improved,  forming  in  all  a  magnificent  system  of  inland  water-com- 
munication,' to  which  Holland  alone,  of  all  the  European  countries,  can  present  a 
paralleL  AU  the  great  rivers  of  England  are  connected  with  each  other  by  means  of 
canals ;  and  of  the  latter,  the  most  important  stretch  generally  from  east  to  west. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  the  great  chain  of  inland  navigation  commences 
in  the  Lancaster  Canal,  in  Lancashire  and  the  south  of  Westmoreland.  This  canal 
extends  from  Kendal,  by  Lancaster  and  Preston,  to  Wigan,  and  it  communicates  with 
Liverpool  by  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  From  Liverpool  the  chain  is  continued 
in  the  river  Mersey,  the  Ihike  of  Bridgewater's  Canal,  and  the  Trent  and  Mersey 
Canal,  or  Grand  Trunk,  From  the  latter  it  stretches  to  the  Thames  by  the  united 
lines  of  the  Coventry  and  Oxford  Canals,  To  the  south  of  the  Thames,  the  Wye 
Navigation,  extending  to  Guildford,  connects  it  with  the  Wye  and  Arvn  Canal,  and 
the  latter  Mrith  that  of  Arundel  and  Portsmouth,  thus  completing  a  line  of  inland  na- 
vigation more  than  600  miles  in  length,  extending  from  within  forty-five  miles  of  the 
northern  borders  of  England,  to  the  coast  of  the  Channel. 

The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  principal  channels  of  inland  naviga- 
tion:— 

Jierdare  Qmai — about  6|  mllei  Ions.  This  U  a  branch  of  the  Cardiff  or  Olamorgan  canal,  and  ter- 

minaK*  at  Toys  Cynon,  f  of  a  mile  ft-om  Aberdare. 
Aimr  Bioer,  In  Sussex — has  been  rendered  narigable  for  14  miles  flrom  the  sea,  to  Binesbridge  in 

West  Grinstead. 
ifare  and  Colder  Natation,  — The  river  Aire,  in  Yorkshire,  is  navigable  for  sloops  of  sixty  tons,  for 

40  miles  up  to  Leeou,  wliere  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  begins.    The  river  Calder  fidls  into 

the  Aire,  about  10  miles  l)dow  Leeds,  and  is  navigable  about  10  miles  to  Wakefield,  where  the 

Calder  and  Hdible  navigation  commences. 
A^fgrd  Carnal —  la  to  eztend  fk^m  Alford  In  Lincolnshire  to  the  sea  at  Anderby,  a  distance  of  6|  miles. 
Anekoba  amd  Caittor  Naeigatiofu — Join  the  Humber  above  Hull;  the  former  being  96,  the  latter. 

which  Joins  It  from  the  east,  being  4  miles  long. 
Jniovfr  Carnal — frt>m  Southampton  water  to  near  Andover,  about  22|  miles  long. 
Jnm  Biter  NavigaUofkjia  Sussex,  13  miles  long,  partly  by  the  course  of  the  river,  and  partly  by  cuts 

to  Arondel  haven.   From  this  the  river  itself  has  been  rendered  navigable  to  Arundel  port,  »"^v«ng 

a  total  length  of  9i6|  miles. 
JWUy-dle-la-ZoiicAe  Cwia/— passes  by  a  very  winding  course  northward  for  2G|  mUes  firom  the 

Coventry  canal  to  Ashby. 
Addon  and  Oldkamy  or  Athton-under-Lyne  Canal — branches  off  flrom  the  Rochdale  canal  at  Bian- 

chsetsr,  and  terminates  in  the  Huddersfleld  canal  at  Duckenfleld-bridge,  a  distance  of  II  miles. 

It  has  several  branches. 
^«Dn  iL'wr,  Hampshire — was  once  made  navigable  for  36  miles,  but  the  works  have  been  allowed  to 

go  to  mija,  andit  is  now  navigable  for  only  2  miles  flrom  the  sea. 
Awn  River,  Warwickshire — nangable  from  Stratford  to  the  Severn,  at  Tewksbury,  a  distance  of 

44  miles. 
Attm  Koer,  Gloucestershire— navigable  f^m  Bath  to  King's  Road,  below  Bristol,  a  distance  of 

SCI  miles,  and  forms  the  harbour  of  Bristol. 
Axe  Birer,  Somersetshire — navigable  for  9  miles  firom  the  sea. 
BemtUv  Cima/— beeins  in  the  river  Calder,  a  little  below  Wakefield-bridge,  and  terminates  at 

Barnby  basin,  a  distance  of  15  miles. 
Boiinjfdoke  Cono^— commences  at  Westl^  on  the  Wey,  about  2  miles  from  the  Thames,  and  extends 

37  miles,  to  Baslnntoke. 
BajfMdfpe  Canal,  in  Surrey— proceeds  from  Binesbridge,  along  the  course  of  the  Aran,  to  Baybridge, 

a  distance  of  3f  miles. 
Birmingham  and  Fateley  Canal —  extends  firom  Birmingham  to  Fazeley,  near  Tamworth.  a  distance 

of  15  miles,  with  a  fkU  of  248  feet.    The  remaining  b\  miles  to  Whlttington  brook  are  level. 
Birmingham  (  Old)  Qtnal — proceeds  fi^m  Farmer 's-bndge  in  Birmingham,  to  the  Staffordshire  and 

Woroeatershlre  canal  at  Autherley.    This  canal  communicates  with  the  Worcester  and  Birming- 
ham canal  at  Birmingham,  with  the  Dudley  canal  near  Tipton-green,  and  witli  the  Wyrley  and 

Essington  canal  near  Wolverhampton.   By  means  of  its  canals,  Birmingham  communicates  with 

the  most  Important  towns  In  England  and  Wales. 
Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Junction  CSuna^— extends  for  39  miles  from  the  Staffordshire  and  Worces- 
tershire canal  near  Autherley,  to  the  EUesmere  and  Chester  canal  near  Dorford-holl. 
Bhfth  Bieer,  Suffolk — navisable  to  Halesworth  Bridge,  about  9  miles  from  the  sea. 
jB9Mm-i?a«-A>wr— navigable  from  the  river  Glen  (Norfolk)  for  31  miles,  to  the  town  of  Bourn. 
Bradford  Canal — extends  f^m  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  to  Bradford,  a  distance  of  3  miles. 
Brfcknoek  and  Abergavenny  Canal,  In  South  Wales— 33  miles  long. 
Bridgewater't  Canai  fDuke  ofj,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire— extends  from  Manchester  to  Runcorn 

Gap,  in  the  tideway  of  the  Mersey,  a  distance  of  27  miles.    This  canal  was  formed  in  1761,  and  in 

1796  H  was  extended  to  the  town  of  Leigh,  wHh  a  branch  to  Chatsraoss. 
Bridgewater  and  Taunton  Canal — in  Somersetshire.    Length  42|  miles. 
Britton  CVmo/- extends  trom  the  River  Neath  to  Swansea  harbour,  a  distance  of  4i  miles. 
Budeand  Laumeeston  Canal — extends  \n  a  circuitous  course  from  Budo  haven  in  Cornwall,  to 

Thombory,  a  diatance  of  21^  miles.    A  branch,  19  miles  long,  passes  along  the  west  bank  of  the 

Tamar,  to  near  Launceston. 
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Bwre  Ritfer,  Noifolk— nATinble  firom  Aylaluun  to  near  Tarmoath.  »  disUnee  of  40  miles.    Of  Hs 

affluents,  the  jini  is  nsrigable  for  8  miles,  and  the  Thum  for  7  miles. 
Bwy  River,  between  Caermarthenshire  and  Glamorganshire  ~naYinl»le  for  aboot  19  mflea  from  the 

sea,  to  the  moath  of  the  riyer  Looffhor,  which  continues  the  nangation  2  milaa  farther. 
Bmte  Skip  Omo/— extends  firom  Cardiff  harbour  to  the  town  of  Cardiff. 
Colder  and  HebUe  Naoigaiion—eTieDdB  from  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation  near  WakeAeld,  to 

Sowerby  Bridge  wharf,  near  UsUfiuc,  a  distance  of  S2  miles. 
Gnn,  or  Granto  iZs«er— narigable  14  miles  from  Cambridge,  to  its  month,  in  the  Gr«at  Onae  at 

Harrimere. 
Camel  Bioer.  Cornwall — navigable  for  8|  miles. 
Canterbtury  Naoigatian,  or  Bitter  jltour— partly  natural,  partly  artificial,  extends  from  Caatcrbory 

to  Sandwich,  a  distance  of  21  miles. 
Gtrlisle  Canal,  IH  mUes  long— extends  from  Carlisle  to  the  Solway  Ftrth,  near  Bowness. 
Ckebner  and  Bladnoater  Namgati4m,  Essex— extends  from  the  basin  at  Chehnsford,  to  the  tidew«y 

at  Collier's  reach,  a  distance  of  14  miles,  partly  by  the  course  of  the  river  Chelmer,  and  partly  l^ 

cuts.    The  length  of  the  Blackwater  to  the  sea  is  1 1  miles. 
ChetterfSeU  Oifia/— extends  ft^m  the  Tees  at  Stockwith,  to  Cbeaterfleld,  a  dtstanee  of  46  milea,  with  a 

tunnel  of  2850  yards  at  its  sunmiit-level. 
Colne  Bitfer — navigable  ft^m  Hythe,  near  Colchester,  to  the  sea. 
CMMoajr  Biver,  Denbighshire — navigable  for  13|  miles  from  the  sea. 

Coambehitt  Csimi/— extends  ft^m  the  village  of  this  name,  in  Glouoestcrahire,  to  the  Severn,  a  dis- 
tance of  3|  miles. 
Coventry  Csno/— extends  f^m  the  Trent  and  Bfersey,  or  Grand  Trunk  canal  on  Fradlsy  Heath,  to 

Coventry,  a  distance  of  37{  miles. 
Cren^ord  Canal,  18  miles  in  length— extends  firom  the  Nottingham  canal,  to  Cromford,  near  Matloclc 

in  Derbyriiire.    It  has  several  tunnels :  one  of  them,  at  Bipley,  b  29G6  yards  long. 
OvHcA  Bioer,  Essex — navigable  f<»  16  miles. 

Croydon  Ceitia/— extends  9|  miles  i^m  the  Thames  at  Deptford  to  Croydon. 

JOtnrent  Aiorr- navigable  about  4  miles  in  the  tidewsv,  from  Dartford  to  Longreadi  on  the  Thames. 
Dart  Biver,  Devonsnire —  navigable  about  I2|  miles  from  the  sea. 

Deame  amd  Dove  Cafia/— extends  B\  miles  from  the  Don  or  Dunn  river,  between  Swinton  and  Ma- 
borough  to  aqueduct  of  the  Bamsley  canal  over  the  river  Deame. 
Deben  Btoer,  SwTolk — navigable  about  9i  miles  from  the  sea. 
Dee  Biver,  Cheshire— navi^Oile  for  vessels  of  300  tons,  by  a  new  ehaanel  of  8  miles  long,  cot  fiwn 

Chester  to  the  estuary,  wiiich  extends  ikrther  to  the  Irish  Sea,  a  distance  of  15  miles. 
Derby  Cono/— extends  from  the  Trent, near  Swarkston,  to  Little  Eaton,  adistanoe  of  about  9  miles. 

From  the  east  bank  of  the  Derwent,  a  branch  extends  8^  miles  to  the  Erewash  canal. 
Derwent  Biver,  Derby  shire— navigable  firom  Derlnr  to  the  Trent  at  Wilden  Perry,  a  distance  of  13  mQes. 
Dencent  Btver,  Torkshire— navigable  firom  Yedfngham  Bridge  to  Barmby,  on  the  Ooae^  a  distance 

of  49|  miles. 
Donnington-wood  Cbno/— commences  in  the  Shropshire  canal,  and  runs  north-east  for  7  mOes,  to 

Pave  Lane  wharf,  near  Newport. 
Drifield  Navigation,  1 1  miles  in  length— extends  firom  the  river  Hsll,  Yorkshire,  to  Great  Drifleld. 
Droitwidk  Canal — extends  &|  miles  firom  Droitwieh  to  Hawford,  on  the  Severn. 
Dudley  Gmol- extends  firom  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham  canal,  near  Selbv-oak,  in  Worcester- 
shire, to  the  Old  Birmingham  canal,  near  Tipton,  a  distance  of  13  miles.  It  has  three  tunneb  :— 

one  at  Dudley,  2926  yards ;  one  at  Lapal,  3776  yards ;  and  one  at  Grotsy-hill,  623  yards. 
Dim  Biver  Samgation—portlj  natural,  and  partly  artificial,  extends  about  39  miles  firom  the  Onss 

at  Goolebridge  to  Tinsley,  near  Sheffield. 
Eden  Biver,  Cumberland— has  been  made  navigable  for  10|  miles,  from  the  Solway  Firth,  to  Carlisls 

Bridge. 
EUettnere  and  Chetter  Omo/ —extends  firom  the  Mersey,  10  miles  SE.  of  Liverpool,  Ivr  Chester,  to 

the  Montgomeryshire  canal,  a  distance  of  61  mUes,  passing  the  river  Dee  by  the  nutnoos  iron- 
aqueduct  at  Pont-y-Cysylte.    The  length  of  the  main  line  is  61  mUes ;  it  has,  besides,  seversl 

collateral  branches,  in  all  109  milm. 
Englith  and  Bristol  Channels  Ship  Cbno/— was  intended  to  run  from  Seton  Bay,  on  the  EncUsh 

Channel,  to  Bridgewater  Bay,  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  a  distance  of  44|  miles ;  but  has  not  been 

carried  into  effect. 
Eretcash  Canal— extenia  firom  the  Cromford  canal,  near  Langley  Bridge,  to  the  Trent,  near  Sawley 

Ferry,  being  1 1 1  miles  long.    The  NtU-brook  Canal  proceeds  from  the  middle  of  this.  And  fisrthcr 

down  it  receives  a  branch  of  the  Derby  canal. 
Exe  (  Estuary  of  the),  Devonshire— navisable  from  Exeter  to  Topsham,  a  little  above  whi^  a  eanal 

runs  up  the  west  side  of  the  river  for  fully  3  miles. 
Fou  Samgation,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  follows  the  course  of  the  river  Fois  for  about  12i 

miles  to  the  Ouse  at  York. 
Poss-dike  Navigation— extmd*  firom  the  Trent  at  Torksey,  to  the  river  Witham.  a  disCaaee  of  11 

miles.    This  canal  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  formed  by  the  Romans.  ^  ^ 

Gippen,  or  Gipping  Biver,  Suffolk— has  been  made  navigable  for  16  miles,  firom  near  Stowmarint,  to 

the  tideway  of  the  Orwell. 
Glamorganshtre,  or  Cardiff  Canal — commences  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Taff,  and  extends  to 

Merttiyr  Tydvil,  the  length  being  about  25  miles,  with  a  rise  of  611  feet. 
Glastonbury  Navigation — extends  partly  along  the  river  Brue,  and  partly  by  a  canal,  firom  the 

Bristol  Channel  to  Glastonbury,  for  14^  miles. 
Gloucester  and  Berkley  Ship  Carnal- begins  in  the  Severn  at  Sharpness  Point,  about  3  mUes  north  of 

Berkley,  and  termuatos  at  Gloucester.   The  distance  by  the  canal  is  only  16|  miles,  while  by  the 

course  of  the  Severn  it  is  28  miles,  with  a  difficult  and  often  dang«ous  naviration. 
Grand  Junction  Canal— proceeds  from  the  Thames  at  Brentford,  to  the  Oxford  canal,  the  length 

being  90|  miles.    A  branch  extends  for  13|  miles  to  Paddington.  Other  branches  comMot  it  with 

Wendover,  Aylesbury,  Buckingham,  and  the  Nen,  near  Noi^tampton. 
Grand  Surrey  Canal— A  miles  and  2  chains  long,  connecting  the  Thames,  near  the  Tunnel,  with 

the  districts  of  Walworth  and  CamberwcU. 
Grand  Union  CsfKi/— connects  the  Leicester  Union  canal,  'near  Foxton,  with  the  Grand  Jnnetion 

canal,  at  Long- Buckley,  and  is  45  miles  long. 
Grand  Western  C^yui/— Somersetshire  and  Devonshire— connects  the  Bristol  and  English  Channels 

bv  a  line  of  canal,  commencing  at  the  river  Tene  or  Tone  near  Taunton,  and  contlnaed  to  the 

river  Exe  at  Tiverton.    Its  length  is  35  miles. 
Grantham  GanaA-proceeds  from  Grantham  to  the  Trent,  a  distance  of  33  miles.  A  branch  of  3|  mUss 

goes  to  Bingham. 
Presley  Canal— formB  a  short  connecting  portion  between,  or  in  the  lineof  theNewoastle-under-Uns 

canal,  and  the  Newcastle  under-Line  Junction  canal. 
flartlepool  Ship  Canal,  Durham — connects  Hartlepool  harbour  with  the  sea.    It  is  300  yards  looff . 
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9tnfgrd  tmd  Gtotteedtr  Camai  gtaaJi  tnm  iftm  fleram  at  Gloucester  to  Hereford.  The  total 
kogtii  is  afii  mUee,  with  three  taHMb  of  SISSL  1390,  and  iM/ardt  respectivelj. 

&riftr4  I/iMMft  GbmI— S0At  ef  1  aafle  fat  length,  to  connect  toe  Hackney  cut  of  the  riror  Lea  narl- 
g^ion  with  the  Begenl'e  anal.    It  la  also  called  the  Lea-  Union,  and  Sir  George  Ducket's  Canal, 

AnMMrfb  MaeMMiieM  rii fundi  ft  om  the  Old  Witham  rirer,  near  Tattershall,  Lincolnabire,  to  Uom- 
OMllaL    It  hi  U  milae  long. 

tUUfr^fiM  Ctanml — eommenees  at  Huddersfleld,  and  terminates  in  Bfanchester,  Ashton,  and  Old- 
ham canal,  near  I>u(Aeiilleld-bridg«.  It  iaraiaed  to  the  height  of  65G  feet,  passing  over  the  highest 
sanunlt-leVel  in  the  Idngdom,  andpasses  through  the  Standedge  tunnel,  of  6451  yards  long,  which 
is  the  largest  in  Britain.    Lensth  19|  miles. 

Adbm  Namgationt  Hampshira— follows  the  course  of  the  Itchin  from  near  Winchester  to  Southamp- 
ton water,  a  distance  of  14  miles. 

ted  Rieer,  Bedfordshire — has  lieen  made  navlgaUe  for  5}  miles,  from  the  Ouse,  up  to  Biggleswade. 

ledekeeier  emd  Lamgport  Carnal,  Somersetshire — nearly  7  miles  long,  and  extends  from  the  river 
Farrot  to  iTdchMter  or  Dohester. 

Eemnei  and  Avon  Canal — extends  firom  the  Kennet  at  Newbury,  Berkshire,  to  the  Avon,  below 
Bath,  a  distance  of  57  miles.  The  Kennet  Bieer  itatit  has  been  made  navigable  for  20  miles,  from 
the  entrance  of  the  caaaL  downward  to  the  Thames. 

Menemrttm  Qmal,  3000  yards  l(mg— extends  from  the  Thames  northward  to  Kensington. 

LameaSer  OumI^  extends  troia  BeiUiill,  near  Wigan,  to  Kirkby-Kendal.    The  length  is  about  73 
.  milea»  and  it  has  a  magnificent  aqneduct  over  the  Lune,  near  Lancaster. 

Larke,  cr  Bum  Biver^  in  SoiToIk  and  Cambridgeshire —  navigable  for  14  miles,  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Lea  JUaer  NamgaHtm — oommenofa  at  Hertford,  and  terminates  at  the  Thames  at  Bow-credc ;  the 
length  being  about  16  miles. 

£e*d»  «Mi  XMevyoo/ GeiMil--exlends  from  Leeds  to  Liverpool,  a  distance  of  1274  miles,  AtFoulridge 
is  a  great  tonnei  1640  yards  long. 

Leieetter  Neurigatian — 14  miles  kmg  frtHn  tiie  Loughborough  canal  to  the  Leieeeter  and  ybrthanut' 
temekira  Union  Canal.  The  latter  extends  from  tUs  jnnetion  to  the  Grand  Union  canal  at  Gumley 
Bridge,  a  distance  of  17  miles. 

Leeanmier  Obsmi/— extends  from  Kincston  in  Herefordshire,  for  46  miles  to  Stourport,  where  it  Joins 
the  Severn  and  the  Staflbrd  and  Worcester  canal. 

Leten  Gmal—%  cut  of  3  miles  frtHn  the  village  of  Leven  to  the  Drlffleld,  or  Hull  river  navigation. 

Liekeard  and  Looe  Oanalt  in  Cornwall — nearly  6  miles  long. 

Letdh  Canml—  runs  from  Louth  to  Titney,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  a  distance  of  14  miles. 

L^jfne,  or  Ltme  Bieer — navigable  about  7  miles  fh>m  Lancaster  Bridge  to  the  sea. 

MaedafieU  Cmol— extends  from  the  Peak  Forest  canal,  to  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal,  a  distance 
of  2^  miles. 

Uamehetler,  BoUon^  and  Bury  Cbna/— extends  from  the  Irwell  at  Manchester,  to  Bolton  and  Bury. 

Market'  tVeigkton  Canal — extends  from  that  town  to  the  Humber,  a  distance  of  II  miles. 

Meiwajf  Biver  begins  to  be  navigable  for  barges  6  miles  above  Tunbridge,  and  about  45  from  Sheer- 
aess.  Bdlow  Rochester  Bridge  tho  river  is  in  some  places  of  great  width,  and  so  deep,  as  to  float 
the  largest  vessds  at  low  water.  A  little  below  Rochester  Bridge,  it  is  Jobed  by  tho  Thames  and 
Medway  canal,  and  near  its  month  by  the  East  Swale,  a  tide-passage,  along  the  south  side  of 
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MeUatn'Mowtrajf  A'anSgotion— Leicestershire— connects  the  Oakham  canal  with  the  Leicester  Na- 
vigaticm. 

Mereeu  amd  Irwdl  yamgatien  commences  In  the  estuary  of  the  3Cersey,  at  Runcorn  Gap,  and  terml- 
mues  St  the  bridge  between  Manchester  and  Salfora.  It  consisU  of  these  rivers  improved  by 
hxdES,  weirs,  and  side-cuts,  and  is  navigable  for  upwards  of  50  miles. 

Mmmout/uhire  GmmiI— extends  from  the  river  Usk,  below  Newport,  to  Pont-newynydd,  17}  miles. 

Uumtgemutryihire  Cemal — extends  fr^m  Porty-waln  llmeworks,  to  the  Severn  at  Newton,  27  miles. 

Xisrr,  or  Lmm  A'eer— navigable  from  the  Ouse  at  King's  Lynn,  to  Castle  Acre  in  Norfolk,  a  distance 
of  about  15  mOes. 

Keaih  Canal,  Glamorganshire — 14  miles  long. 

Mm,  wt  Nune  A'ecr— navigable  from  the  sea  oelow  Wlsbeach.  to  Northampton,  a  course  of  99  miles, 
partly  vj  the  natoral  course  of  the  river,  and  partly  by  artificial  lines.  It  is  connected  with  a 
great  nmoaber  of  navigable  cuts  intersecting  and  crossing  in  all  directions  through  the  fens. 

Jhweaetie-mtder-Line  Canal— %  riiort  branch  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal. 

Newport'  Pagnetl  Gmo/— a  branch  of  U  miles  long  from  that  town  to  the  Grand  Junction  canal. 

KorA  Waienam  and  DHham  Canal,  in  Norfolk  —  has  an  extent  of  7  miles. 

Hfoncieh  amd  LoweU*^  VfaoigiMtion — extends  between  these  towns,  a  distance  of  30  miles. 

VeUingham  Omm/— nas  a  course  of  15  miles,  from  the  Trent,  Langley  Bridsre. 

Ifutbroek  amd  Shipley  Canal—U  a  branch  of  the  Erewash  caiud,  and  is  4^  mUes  long. 

Oakhamt  Cmof— extends  from  Oakham,  in  Rutlandshire,  to  Melton-Mowbray,  a  distance  of  15  miles. 

Ouee  Bitter,  Sussex— naturally  navigable  for  9  miles  fr>om  the  sea.  The  navigation  has  been  ex- 
tended by  artificial  means.  22  miles  farther,  to  Hammer  Bridge. 

Ouee  Biaar,  Torfcshire— navigable  for  vessels  of  150  or  160  tons,  i^m  Its  Junction  with  the  Trent, 
up  to  Armyn,  a  distance  of  15  miles,  and  for  smaller  masted  vessels,  25  miles  farther  up  to  York. 

(Hue  MHver  NamgaHon  (Bedford  Level)— navigable  partly  by  the  natural  channel,  and  partly  by 
cots  firom  the  .sea  to  Bedford,  a  distance  of  84  miles.  It  is  connected  with  a  great  number  of  navi- 
gable teandies  in  the  fen  districts. 

O^rd  Cmtff— extends  from  the  Coventry  canal  at  Longford,  to  the  Thames  at  Oxford,  a  distance 
of  about  91  miles. 

Peak  Foreet  Omo/— commences  at  Dnckenfleld,  and  passes  south-east,  15  miles  to  Bugsworth. 

PenHawdd  Canal,  Glamorganshire  — above  3|  miles  long. 

PodtMngton  Canal,  Yorkshire — S|  miles  long. 

Arfnnoai<A  and  ^riHMM  Coma/— connects  uese  places.    Length  13  miles. 

Baumden'e  Canal— %  short  connecting  ihik  of  3f  miles  long  between  the  Huddersfield  canal  at 
Hnddersfield,  and  tlie  Calder  and  l^bUe  navigation,  near  Cooper's  Bridge. 

B«ente  Osfio/— extends  fr^m  the  Paddington  basin  of  the  Grand  Junction  canal,  to  the  Thames  at 
LfandtoascL  along  the  north  side  of  London,  a  distance  of  8i  miles. 

BSbble  MUaer,  Lancashire— has  hem  rendered  navigable  for  1 1  miles  up  from  the  Irish  Sea. 

Bedkdale  CSrao/— extends  from  the  Bridgewater  canal  at  Castlefield,  Manchester,  to  the  Calder  navi- 
gation St  Bowerhy  Bridge  wharf,  a  distance  of  31|  miles. 

Bather  Bieer  Nae^^aHon,  Sussex — extends  11  miles  firom  the  sea. 

Beyal  MUUary  Gnio/— extends  fk^m  Hythe  to  near  Winchelsea,  30  miles,  in  Kent  and  Sussex. 

St.  Cbkank  CStnal — a  cut  of  6  miles,  in  Cornwall. 

SaMebmyaetd  Southampton  Canal,  Hampshire — incomplete. 

Wwtiy  Broek  Nm^golMn- the  oldest  in  England,  extends  12  miles  from  the  Blersey,  to  St.  Helen's, 


JKser— navfanhle  for  178  mUes,  ftvm  Welshpool  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  connected  with 
•  gfuln—abcrw  canals. 
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ShegMd  CSoMo/— only  4  milM  long,  oonneoU  tlutt  town  with  the  River  I>ob  naTigmtioii. 

tBkretotbuni  Owio/— extends  firom  Rockwardine  wood,  «t  the  north  eikl  of  the  Shropoliire  canal  to 
Shrewwbory,  a  distance  of  ahoot  ITi  miles. 

Shropthin  Cbno/— extends  7|  miles  from  the  Serem,  at  Coalport,  to  the  Donnington-wood  canal. 

SUqJbrd  Navigmtian.  Lincolnshire — extends  through  the  fens  for  13|  miles. 

Soar  River  Nadgaium — extends  7  miles,  from  the  Trent  to  Loughborough  in  Leicestershire. 

Somer$i>ttkire  Coal  Canat^A  branch  of  the  Kennet  and  Avon  caiud,  has  a  length  of  10  miles. 

Stt^brdMre  attd  Worcetter$hire  CJuno/— extends  firom  the  Severn  at  Stourport,  to  the  Trent  anJ 
Mersej  canal  near  Hajwood  in  Staffordshire,  a  distance  of  461  mUes. 

8tainfi»rth  and  Keadlev  Canal — extends  from  the  river  Don,  near  Stamforth,  Torkahire^  to  the 
Trant  at  Keadby,  Lmcolnshire,  a  distance  of  15  miles. 

Start  Bioer  hss  beoi  made  navigable  for  10  miles,  in  Hertfordshire  and  Essex,  from  the  Newbridge, 
Bishop- Stortford,  to  the  river  Lea  at  Hye  near  Hoddesden. 

Stourbriage  Canals  Worcestershire — has  a  length  of  5  miles. 

SUntir  Rin^t  between  Sulfolk  and  Essex— has  been  rendered  navigable  for  19  milee,  from  Sudbury  to 
Manningtree ;  below  which  to  Harwich  it  is  a  wide  estuary. 

8tratford-%uton' jivon  Canal — extends  ftt>m  King's-Norton,  near  Birmingham,  to  Stratford,  adb- 
tanoe  ofisi  miles. 

Stroudwater  SamtnUioHt  Oloueesterahlre — 8  miles  long. 

Swansea  Canals  Glamorganshire — extends  inland  firom  Swansea  harbour  for  IT  miles. 

Tamer  Manure  Namgatwn.  The  Tamer  river  has  been  made  navigable  up  to  Boat-po<d,  whence  a 
eanal  has  been  continued  for  about  S3  miles,  to  Tamerton  Bridge. 

Tanittock  Cisna/— extends  from  the  tideway  of  the  Tamer,  4|  miles,  to  Tavistock. 

Tees  Namgationt — partly  natural,  partly  artificial,  extends  inland  about  IS  miles  from  the  sea. 

Thames  Jaeer— begins  to  be  navigaUe  at  Leehlade,  about  146|  miles  above  London  Bridge,  and  where 
the  Thames  and  Severn  eanal  locks  into  it.  From  London  downwards,  it  is  navigable  tor  lane 
■hips,  and,  gradually  widening,  at  Sheerness  it  becomes  a  large  estuary  5  niiles  broad.  From  the 
great  depth  of  water  in  the  Thames,  Lottd<m  enjoys,  as  a  shipping  port,  peculiar  advantages. 
Even  at  ebb-tide,  there  is  IS  or  13  feet  of  water  in  the  ndr>  wagr  of  the  river  above  Greenwich ;  aai 
the  mean  range  of  the  tides  at  London  Bridge  Is  about  17  net,  while  the  range  of  the  highest 
rating-tides  Is  about  SS.  Up  to  Woolwich,  tne  river  is  navinble  for  ships  of  any  burden ;  to 
Bla<dcwaU  for  those  of  1400  tons ;  and  to  St.  Catherine's  docks  for  vessels  of  800  tons ;  but,  owing 
to  the  numerous,  and  sometimes  opposite  directions  which  the  river  takes,  the  change  of  its  cur- 
rents, according  to  the  state  of  the  tide,  and  the  varyizig  shoals  which  exist  in  many  parts  of  it, 
the  navigation  Is  intricate  and  difBcult.  It  is  accordmglv  superintended  by  a  disUmct  daas  o. 
people,  called  the  river  pilots,  who  conduct  vessels  to  and  from  Oravesmd,  below  which  they  are 
intrusted  to  the  sea  pilots.  The  estuary  of  the  Thames  is  very  much  incommoded  by  ■^tirfhanfcf^ 
among  which  are  a  number  of  channels  passable  by  ships,  and  marked  out  by  buoys  and  lights. 

Thames  and  Medwajf  Canal — extends  7|  nules  firom  Gravesend  to  Chatham.  It  paesee  through  a 
tunnel  of  M  miles. 

Thames  and  Severn  Omo/— extends  firom  Leehlade  on  the  Thames,  to  the  Stroudwat^  canal  near 
Stroud,  a  distance  of  30  miles.    It  has  a  tunnel  at  Sapperton,  which  is  4300  yards  long. 

Tbne  and  Parret  Navigation^  Somersetshire — about  S7  miles  long,  oonmiencuig  at  Stwt  Point,  on 
the  Bristol  Channel. 

Trent  River — navigable  from  Burton  to  the  Hymber,  a  distance  of  about  117  miles. 

JYent  and  Mersejf  ikanaL  sometimes  called  TTke  Orand  Trunk  Canal,  firom  it  pasiring  through  the 
central  psrts  of  the  kingdom,  and  connecting  the  Trent,  Mersey,  and  Severn — extends  firom 
Wilden  Ferry,  on  the  Trent,  to  Preston  brook,  on  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal.  The  length  b 
about  93  miles.    At  Harecastle,  Staffordshire,  it  passes  through  a  tunnel  of  S880  yards. 

T^fne  Rioer,  Northumberland,  becomes  navigable  at  Newbum,  5  miles  above  Newcastle ;  and  ships 
of  400  tons  burden  come  up  to  the  bridge  of  that  town.  From  Newbum  to  the  lighthouse  at 
Shields,  the  distance  is  17  miles.  At  its  mouth,  the  river  forms  one  of  the  most  convenient  tidal 
harbours  in  the  world,  affording  ample  accommodation  for  SOOO  sail. 

UlversUm  Ship'CancU^  Lancashire— about  l^mile  long. 

Ure  River  Navigation,  or  Ripon  Canal— extends  firom  the  Ouze  to  Ripon.    Length  about  7|  miles. 

Warwick  and  Birmingham  Cana/— connects  these  towns,  and  has  a  course  of  X)}  miles. 

Warufickand  Napton  Canal — extends  14  miles. 

WavengfRivert  between  Suffolk  and  Norfolk— is  navigable  for  about  S3  miles  firom  the  Ma,  to  Bungay. 

Wear  iSwr— navigable  firom  the  sea  to  Durham,  a  distance  of  about  18  miles. 

Weaver  River  Navigation,  Lancashire— extends  S3f  miles. 

Wetland  Aimt— has  been  made  navigable  firom  its  mouth,  up  to  Stamford,  Lincolnshire. 

Wejf  AtMT— has  been  made  navigable  from  the  Thames  to  Godalming,  Surrey,  about  SM  miles. 

Wey  and  Aran  Junction  CEina/— extends  from  the  Wey,  near  Shalford  powder-mills,  to  Newbridge, 
on  the  Aran  navigation  at  Newbridge,  a  distance  of  18  miles. 

WHts  and  Berks  C%ina/— extends  53  miles  firom  Semington,  on  the  Kennet  and  Avon  canal,  to  the 
Thames  at  Abingdon,  with  several  branches  to  other  places. 

Wisbeach  Canal — a  level  cut  of  6  miles  fh>m  the  river  Nen  at  Wisbeach,  to  the  old  river  at  OutweU. 

Witham  A'ver— navigable  trom  its  mouth,  to  the  Fobs  Dyke  at  Lincoln,  a  distance  of  38  miles. 

Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal—  extends  firom  Birmingham  to  the  Severn,  a  little  below  Wor- 
cester.   The  length  Is  29  miles. 

Wreak  and  Eye  Rsvers,  or  Leicester  and  Melton' Mowbray  Navigation -^extendM  along  these  rivers 
about  11  mUes  — (see  Melton- Mowbresy  Navigation. J 

Wve  and  Lr^gg  AiO0r«  —  navigable  9M  miles  from  the  Severn. 

Wyrley  and  Essington  Canal — extends  from  the  Birmingham  canal  near  Wolveriuuni»t<Hi,  to  the 
Coventry  canal  near  Huddersford,  a  distance  of  34  milee. 

Yore  At wr— navigable  firom  Norwich  to  Yarmouth,  by  a  crooked  course  of  S8  miles. 

§  3.  Railways, 
Railways,  it  is  believed,  were  first  introduced  into  Britain  in  the  beginning  of  tbe 
seventeenth  century,  when,  under  the  name  of  tram-roads,  they  were  used  at  some 
of  the  Newcastle  collieries.  For  a  long  period  these  modes  of  communication  re- 
mained more  or  less  rude  in  point  of  construction,  and  limited  as  to  application,  but 
of  late  years  they  have  presented  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  engineering  skill,  and 
have  been  established  on  a  most  gigantic  scale  of  magnitude.  The  Surrey  Iron  Rail- 
way, to  authorize  the  construction  of  which  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  in 
1801,  may  be  considered  the  earliest  of  the  public  railways  of  Britain.  It  was  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  several  others ;  yet  for  an  after  period  of  more  than  twenty 
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ytmn,  undertakings  of  that  nature  took  little  hold  of  public  attention,  till  the  splen- 
did  success  which  attended  the  introduction  of  locomotive  steam-engines  on  the 
Stodcton  and  Darlington,  and  Liverpool  and  Manchester  lines,  brought  them  under 
general  notice.*  The  progress  of  public  railways  throughout  the  United  Kingdom* 
smce  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement  of  the  number  of  Railwav  Acts  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
1888:  — 


1801. 
180S. 
180S. 
1804. 
1808. 
1809. 
1810. 
1811. 


.1 
.2 
.1 
.1 
.1 

.a 
.1 
.s 


1819. 
1814. 
1815. 
1816. 
1817. 
1818. 
1819. 
1821. 


.2 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 


1823. 
1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 


,  I 
,  2 
,  5 
.  6 
.  6 
.11 
.  9 
,  8 


1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 


.  9 
.  8 
.11 
.14 
.18 
.35 
.14 
.16 


Between  the  Ist  January  1826,  and  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  there 
were  passed  165  Acts  relative  to  Railway  Companies,  authorizing  the  latter  to  raise, 
in  subscribed  capital,  and  by  loans,  an  aggregate  sum  exceeding  £57,000,000.f  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  lines  of  public  railways  in  England  and  Wales, 
finished  and  in  operation,  in  August  1839 :  — 


London  and  BinDingham, 
Grand  Jnn^ion,  .    . 
IiT«rpool  and  lunchort 
HawcMtle  snd  CarUila, 
London  and  Greenwich, 
London  and  Crojdon, 


>  • 


Capital, 

£4,600,000 

1,906,000 

1,465,000 

750,000 

733,333 

575,000 


North  Union, 
Leeds  and  Sellnr*  ... 
St.  Helen's  and  Rnneom>Oap, 
Leicester  and  Swannington,    . 
Stockton  and  Darlington,    . 


CanUmL 
£480.000 
840,000 
220,000 
175,000 
100,000 


The  following  lines,  at  the  above-mentioned  date,  were  in  progress,  and  in  several 
instances  partially  in  operation :  — 


OvMt  Western, 
Manchester  and  Birmingham, 
London  and  Brighton, 
Eastern  Coontiea, 
North  Midland, 
Brifldtol  and  Exeter,  . 
London  and  Southampton,  . 
South'Eastom  and  Dover, 


Northern  and  Eastern, 
Midland  Ooontlea,    .    . 
Birmingham  and  Gkmoester, 
Great  North  of  England, 


Cojrital. 

£3,333,?33 
2,800,000 
2,400,000 
2,133333 
2,000.000 
2,000.000 
1,860.000 
1350.000 
1,733,000 
1.600.000 
1333.000 
1,266,666 
1,150,000 


Cheltenham  and  Great  Western  Union,  1,000,000 


Birmingham  and  Derby  Junction, 


830,000 


Commercial  (Blaekwall),    .    • 
Sheffield  and  Manchester,    •  • 

Thames  Haren,         .       *       .       . 

HuU  and  Selby, 

Bolton  and  Preston, 

York  and  North-Midland,    . 

Chester  and  Crewe, 

Chester  and  Birkenhead, 

Gosport  Junction,     .... 

Llanelly  Railway  and  Dock  Company, 

Blaryport  and  Carlisle,     . 

Birmingham.  Bristol,  and  Thames  June 

tion, 

Preston  and  Wyre,    .... 


Capital, 
£800,000 
706,000 
600,000 
533.388 
506,500 
493,383 
38338S 
830,338 
300,000 
270.000 
240,000 

200,000 
170,000 


The  following  table  contains  the  names  of  all  the  English  railways  executed  or 
authorized  by  Parliament,  to  the  end  of  1838.  Many  new  lines  have  since  been  pro- 
posed, but  at  present  (August  1839)  the  shares  of  only  two  of  these,  viz.  the  Harwich 
Railway,  and  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  Extension  Railway,  have  as  yet  found 
their  way  into  the  market. 

Birmingham  and  Derby  Junction  Au/icoy— extends  38f  miles,  by  Tamworth,  Burton,  Willington, 

and  Normanton. 
Birminghani  and  Gloucester  Bailwau — 51|  miles. 
Birmingham^  Brittolt  and  Thames  Junction  Railwav,  Middlesex— is  to  commence  at  the  basin  of  the 

Padmngton  euial,  and  to  Join  the  London  and  Birmingham  and  Great  Western  railways  at  or 

near  Bolden's  Green.    Length  about  3  miles. 
BeUen  and  Leigh  BaUway,  Lancashire — length  10  miles. 
Boiton  and  Pteeton  Jtailway,  Lancashire— length  14^  miles. 

Brandling  Junction  An/uniy— extends  flrom  Gateshead  to  Bfonkwearmonth,  Durham. 
BridgenaRaUwajft  Glamorgan— length  4|  miles. 

BritSal  and  Exeter  Aniicoy — is  to  connect  these  two  cities  with  Axemonth,  Bridge  water,  and  Taun- 
ton.   Lei^Kth  76  miles. 
Pistol  and  Gloucestershire  Railway — extends  9  miles  north  of  Bristol. 
BuB's  Pit  or  Forest  <^  Dean  Railway^  Gloucestershire— stretches  from  the  Severn  to  the  forest  of 

Dean.    Length  7|  miles. 
Caermarthendktre  SUsilway — runs  16  miles  northward  from  Llanelly. 
Canterbury  and  fVhitstabte  Railway ^  Kent — connects  these  towns,  which  are  distant  from  each  other 

6^m£les. 
Cheltenham  and  Great  Western  Union  Railway— from  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester  is  to  Join  the  Great 

Western  railway  near  Swindon,  and  to  have  a  branch  to  Cirencester. 
Chester  and  Birkenhead,  and  Chester  and  Crewe  Railways,  Cheshire.  Together  35|  miles  in  length. 
dormer  Railway,  Durtiam— a  branch  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway.  15|  miles  long.    It 

has  six  branoines,  extending  collectively  30  miles. 
Clarence  and  Hartlepool  Railway,  Durham— length  9  miles. 

*-  —  —    ■ ■ ,  —  I     ■    ■■ 

*  3fr.  Trerithick's  locomotive  steam-engine,  used  in  1804  on  the  Merthyr  Tydvil  railway,  is  the 
eariiett  inatanoe  of  the  successful  application  of  steam-power  to  railway  purposes. 

t  Capital  in  Joint-Stock. £41.610.814 

Power  to  raise  by  Loan, 16,177.<x)0 

Total, £57,788,444 
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Cnnmereial  fBladcwdU)  Railmajf,  Middl«Mx^«ztflndi  from  the  MliioriM  to  Bbokwall. 

Crmnford  and  High  Peak  Raihtay,  IXerbythlra— length  9S|  milM. 

(yojfdonnMertthmH,  and  Gi»dtton  Jlotfteoy— extends  from  Croydon  to  Bdgate  in  Snrrcj.  LMgth  15| 

mllet. 
DiMryn-Uynri  and  Port  Caul  Railwtw,  Glamorgan— length  IfifmUea. 
Dwau  RaUuHMw^  Glamorgan — length  If  milee. 

Durham  JtMiction  Bailwau—%  branch  of  the  SJ^uihope  and  Tyne  raUvaj. 
Jhtrham  and  Hartlmtool  BaUtoay—cotaMCtM  theee  towna. 
JSastem  Couniiet  Rauway—U  to  extend  frt>m  London  to  MorwkhaaiTanMWth,  by  Romford,  <^'*»^'«nt- 

fOTd,  Colchester,  and  Ipswich. 
Okmeetter  and  ChdUnham  Rmlwajf—Un^itM  9  ndlia. 
Ootport  Junction  Raihp(^ —  Soiathaiiutonahira. 
Grand  Junction  An'liiNiy— extenda  from  Birmingham  to  Newton  In  Lanoaahlrab  where  it  joins  tha 

LiTeroooI  and  Bianehester  line.    Length  8S|  nules. 
Chreat  North  qf  Engtmni  itMhuov— is  to  extend  from  the  city  of  York  to  Newcastle-npon-TyDe. 

Length  T4|  mvS, 


Great  We$tem  JlotlieirMr— extends  from  Paddlngton  (London),  by  or  near  to  Maidenhead,  and  by 
Reading.  Wallln^ord,  and  Wantage,  to  Bath  and  Bristol.    Length  117i  mllea. 

Ormmmt  JtaUwt^ — a  branch  of  the  Uanflhangel  railway,  Monmouthshire,  seven  miles  long. 

JRnr  iZmVtaay,  Bredmockshire,  24  miles  long. 

Heck  and  Wentbridge  Baiiway,  Yorkshire,  West  Riding— length  7|  mllea. 

Halt  and  SeOy  Batiway,  Yorkshire— length  31f  mUea. 

Lancaster  ana  Preston  TtaUuiay — length  90|  miles. 

Leeds  and  Setby  ReMway^  Yorkshire— length  10  miles. 

Leicester  and  Swanninfrtim  Railway »  LeioMtershire— length  16  rnOes. 

LUterpool  and  Mant^eHer  iZtM/iooy— connects  these  two  towns.    Length  SO}  mllea. 

Ltmtelly  Railway,  Glamorganshire. 

UasUihangel  Railway ,  MonmoutlMhlre — length  6|  miles. 

London  and  Birmingham  Railway.  —  From  its  London  terminns  at  Eoston  Grore  in  the  New  Roaa. 
this  celebrated  line  proceeds  to  Birmingham  by  Watford,  Berkhampetead,  Trine,  LeMitmi-bos- 
sard,  Wolrerton,  and  Blisworth,  near  Northampton  and  DaTontry,  and  by  Rngby  ana  Corautry, 
Length  I  IS  miles. 

London  and  Brighton  Railway. — Setting  out  ftt>m  London,  this  line  proceeds  to  Brighton  by  Croy- 
don, Merttham.  Crawify,  and  Cuckfleld.    Length  58^  mllea. 

Lendon  and  Croydon  Railway.    Length  9  miles. 

London  and  Greenwich  Railway — 4  miles  in  lenvth,  extends  firom  London  Bridge  to  GrMBwIdi. 
and  is  carried  orer  the  streets  and  houses  by  a  loiq;  series  of  arches. 

iMtdon  and  Southan^don  Anfioajr— proceeds  to  its  Southampton  terminns  by  Baoingatofca  and 
Winchester.    Lencth  76^  miles ;  with  Itraneh  to  Gosport  of  16  miles. 

ManUihead  Railway,  Monmouthshire— length  5  miles. 

Mastckester  and  Bundngham  An/way— length 4M  miles,  and Indndlnc brandies, THmOea. 

Manchester  amd  Leeds  Railway— ^toctedM  to  the  latter  town  by  Rochaale,  HaHftiT,  Dewalmiy  and 
Wakefield.    Length  60  miles. 

Mastche^er,  Bolton^  and  Bury  iSmftteajr— extends  ft^nn  Salford  to  Bolton.    Length  10  mllea. 

Monoid  and  Pinjiton  Railway ,  Nottinghamshire  and  Derforshire— length  8|  mUes. 

Maryport  and  Carlisle  RaUway,  Cumberland— length  98  miles. 

Midland  Counties  Railway— extendB  from  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  at  Rugby,  by  Lei- 
cester and  Loughborough,  to  Nottingham  and  Derby.    Length  56|  miles. 

Monmouth  Railway,  Monmouthshire. 

Nanttle  Railway,  Csemarronshlre— extends  ft^m  Nanttlepool  to  Caemanron. 

Newcastle  and  CarUste  /Zat/troy  — length  62  miles. 

Newcastle  and  North  Shields  Railway.    Length  7  miles. 

North  Midland,  or  Leeds  and  Derby  AN/uNiy— proceeds  to  the  latter  town  by  Rotherham.  Chester- 
iield,  and  Beljper,  72|  miles. 

North  Union  Rauway — extends  from  the  LiTerpool  and  Bianehester  raUwsy  to  Preston  in  Lanoaahlra. 
Length  22  miles. 

Northern  and  Eastern  Railway—^  to  extend  in  the  first  instance  ftt>m  London  to  Cambridge^  with 
a  view  of  extension  hereafter  into  the  eastern  and  northern  counties. 

Oystermouth  Aii/uwjf— extends  from  Swansea  to  Oystermouth,  Glamorganshire.  Lttigth  about  6 
miles. 

Penrhynmawr  Railway,  Anglesea — length  7  miles. 

Pfymouth  and  Dartmoor  Ratlway,  Devon  —  length  30  miles. 

Portland  Railtoay,  Portland  Island  —  length  2  miles. 

Preston  and  fVyre  Railway,  Lancashire  —  length  191  miles. 

Redruth  and  Chasewater  Railway,  Cornwall— length  9\  miles,  with  5  miles  of  branehea. 

Rumnev  Railway,  Monmouthshire  —  length  21 1  nules. 

Saint  Helen's  and  Runcorn  Gap  Railway,  Lancashire  —  connects  the  collieries  in  the  nelghboor* 
hood  of  St.  Helen's  with  the  river  Mersey. 

Severn  and  Wye  Railway,  Gloucestershire  —  length  36  miles. 

Sheffield  and  Manchester  Railway —  \eaig\h  40f  nmes. 

Sh^ield  and  Rotherham  Railway  —  length  4{  miles. 

Sirhowev  Tramroad,  Monmouthshire — length  11  mUes. 

South' Eastern  and  Dover  Railway— \m  to  stretch  fi^m  the  London  and  Croydon  Railway  to  Dover. 

Stanhope  and  T^fnemouth  Railway,  Durluun. 

Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  Durham — ^length  254  miles,  and  including  branches  about  40  mOea. 

Stockton  and  Hartlepool  Railway,  Durliam- length  8}  miles. 

Stratford  and  Moreton  Railway,  Warwickshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Woroastershire— length  16 
miles. 

Airrcfy  ^i/iray— extends  firom  Wandsworth  to  Croydon.    Length  9  miles. 

Thames  Haven  Railway,  Essex— is  to  extend  f^m  or  near  Romford  to  a  tide-dock  at  Shell-Haven. 

Warrington  and  Newton  Railway,  Lancashire —  length  4|  miles. 

York  and  North  Midland  Railway,  Yorkshire,  W.  R.  — is  to  extend  i^m  York  to  the  township  of 
Altofts  (north-east  of  Wakefldd.)    Length  23  miles. 

Administrative  and  Ancient  Divisions England  is  divided  into  forty,  and 

Wales  into  twelve  shires  or  counties,  fifty-one  of  which  are  distributed  or  arranged 
into  seven  circuits ;  so  named,  as  each  of  the  seven  included  districts  is  visited  pe- 
riodically by  two  of  the  supreme  judges,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  both  dvil  and 
criminal  causes  at  the  assizes.  As  indicated  in  the  following  table,  most  of  the  coun- 
ties are  divided  into  hundreds;  but  the  division  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
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Weatmoreluid,  Durbaoi,  and  Lsncathire,  is  into  ward:  Yorkshire  is  divided  brto 
tbm  ridagi,  which  are  lubdivided  into  vapentaia.  The  divinom  of  Kent  src 
terawd  lathtt,  and  those  of  Susiex  rape;  both  of  these  being  subdivided  into  hvn- 
dttiU.  These  diviaions  and  subdivisions  are  further  divided  ioto  parithti,  of  which 
there  tie  B^l  1  in  Englmnd,  and  869  in  Wales.  As  Middlesex  is  the  seat  of  the  b«. 
prcme  courts,  it  is  not  included  in  any  of  the  d 

bufijnl,  Chalmifbrd,  ClkivinK,  I>*nrtsi  DsBmow,  Frohmll, 
Onfar,  BoahfbnL  T€adriii(.  HDntail*,  DttlHfOrd,  Wtllhui, 


ninditMafBI 


liinnivB^  BhamnU,  ilK.  Socdumr  cll*.  Cbatliun  ud  tiUllngbaiii, 
(iii£(inWb  bjchuniB,  UlUOMd,  Twrftrnl,  WubUnsiteo*,  BnucUj  wd 
IM.     3.  ftrw  bOf — HDlon.  Tqobun.  niTinhui,  BaBihtaD-BBdv. 
"h  yv-  »*M  aitd  LoDitirtilta.  BlKkbanrD*.  TmMidaii.  BhUh, 
WivnlJUt,  Kalvaodai^  MliclaBlsHUa,  Bh«j  o(  Blnilic4L  ud  IsU 
_  iitw  fasti— Wliitsuui,  Bleu  Oiia,  Klngiiw  or  l>la  iS  ThuA 
«,  OowDbMdbcd,  WantciM.  Brldg*  end  FMhaiD,  KGiibuDford.  EutFj.  Cor. 
ta.       d.  HWnniy  fat*«  —  aioullm.  LiHilniborQiillh.  folkilaas,  llnjne,  Hjriba, 
b.  Ham.  Alotmutt,  Worlb,  Si.  Mania  PduhIiicjf,  Lingport.  Oinaj  lile,  wd 


iM>.— inSii«ArnM— DuDBbmL  Bulbminu.  Wertho „ . 

baod,  Bu  ud  BU^sUfi,  Aldwiok.   9.  ^rtindcf  mfW— Bntbtrbridac.  WaMBwmM^  Ban 
AnindfL  ATUtnrd.  FoUm.  t.  AiiiitirraH— Bin^aoroH,  UonbuiboroBrii.  WirtOrtDKcad, 
Ul  Eumtth,  TitaDok/BHTKlBK,  BortMch,  Ftai*r|U*,  Brialitfard, 
>»«  ra^— SBUlDihfU,  BtnrtT  BifMmb,  Pojitfnn,  Fli£argMih 

,. „, 1.  Tmnnwn.  BwHibonHirii,  Ltwct,  Hskiiitrair.    t.  (VaminFrHa 

ilGiinatad,  UarUMd.  RatbeTfcld,LoiiacM-PsIlLim.Bii'  ~     '  .   -v.->- 


Noaroui  CiacniT. 
a,  ABhendnn,  Ajl 

ParKWoTJ*—.. ...   __ 

■f-'nl.  BlaslHlrulB,  CUflon   Klllt,  M 


rnci  W  luhrord.  Elj.  CspSDrlh.  North  Slow.  ChniiUv. 
HondWi   Lonplow,  Weihori.j,  Arnilngfurd.  Tbrip- 

-■■  " '"w,  Holl,  Xott*- ' 


:niliiibiun.  Happhii,  Tonal 
-t.ynn.  FrofbrlAii-Mirihl 


,„„_.J    L«ndlt<di,  OiUow    Piwbrldgo-L. 

ih  Onenliae,  HlUbrd,  FenluiE,  Tinrtmm,  B.  and  W.  Vlrgt.  " 
-*-'■■  " — ■— '  "-■nililfjMd.Di^wtdc,  Wdjlmd,  0-" — '—  " 


d.  HamMqud,  Di 

n,  utd  Norwidi  liberty.     "- 


CliTdun.  Cotfiird.  Biibargh,  RlBbrlTlre.  ThlnRoe,  Uckrurd, 
MdwMlry,  B/atumm,  Btaw.  ThrwUtnu.  l.ocs,  Cirlford,  Coinict,  WUTor* 
loxDe,  Biytbipff,  Wangfbrd,  LothiD^land  ukd  Uulford.     tariihvi,  Q75. 


BlukCOrd.   Ttwdl 

"" "  -  — le,  HiyuUBg,  « 

OavoaD  Ciaetiit. 

,_ jtftoD,  Bunpton.  Wo _  .  _„ 

Irae,  Luigtree.  Bindeld.  ^rtim.    i*aruA«, 


ChadliiwtaD.  Bunpton.  WooUon,  71owh1»,  BnUiDttoil,  DsTchoHer, 

-  ■ — ---  BiBaeidTnn^-     »—■-'--  ■— 


IBIBB.— BhilTdiJiuii.  Vutegdon.  ChSsM.  Ock,  BonMr,  MorHoD.  RMdlnft.  CoDipton.  Wi 
uct.  KlntbiDT-Eicld  Lanibonm.  Falrcrox.  HoKdan.  Thulc,  Banning,  ChulloD,  Bl)i]il«™' 
Wugnnt  CooUum,  Bnohurst.  Braj.     Pariihti,  I4T. 
.-'eiana.  — t>DdMOBud  KlngibaniHi,  Botloct  WvRniiiiiter,  Chullir 
TllaJditoH,  KUtigUe.DnAmt,  Slaughtv,  Brlf)ilvtUi-bar»«. 
... .. fj^ialar,  WMtatonei  ifttamij,  St.  BrinTeUi,  Bll' 


iliwtT,'iUp>t>t>rBiiiaTrwUtMane,  rfaillMi?,  It.  BrinTelii,  BIWmIoc.  Birkeler.  Longu 
Inunbald'i-aah,  Ttasmbiirj,  Henburr.  Lanailaj  and  Bwlnehwd,'  Barton-regli,  Puklixhur 


r,  Poihon,  Blackenhnnt.     Parian,  in. 

._,..__..   ,._._   ™__... ^     PariihrJ.  UT. 

irth,  BaiUav,  Grajtrcs, 


nocta Ab«(nHnnr.  SkmftMh.  "-p'-— '.  Caldtcott,  Dak. 

anoao  — WUmwa.  W^phj.  Bnu^TBtmrord.  HDDtlD(Uii 

WarmdoT,  wrtttiH^  Eir;Bi-L«j,     Parana,  US. 
■OFaaiaaor  Balop.  —  N.  aad  B.  Bradlbrd.  Brimitne.  Chlrburj.  Candoier,  Ford.  Mnnilov.  Oi. 

nnrr,  Owen,  rimhllL  Poralow,  ButtHdn'.  the  bi>r<iu>h>  at  BHdgctwttb.  LudJaw,  Bhnwi- 

bwT  j  utd  tbg  tswn  ud  Ubertr  of  Wenlock.     ParMti,  S30. 
inoK».  —  T«ti)uinalo*,  nnhUl.  Cnitlanaoe.  olBoiruid  Stltdon,     ParMa,  176. 

HlDUSD  CiaSIlT. 

[cou.— I.  ZAidW— TuboTsogh,  Huilej,  CocHmham,  A>lac«,  Walihcrod.  Bradlej  and  Batw- 
■Ua,  Lndbnougb.  Bonth  EUu.  Calca*arth  lllil.  BoUngbrokt.  Candleriioe.  Horncattlr.  Gartr«, 
WnHH,  1 1  a  I  an  TTun  and  Uneoln  llbotT.  I.  Xntmrn  — BiHitbbj-GralTa,  (.anj^iH,  Klu- 
watL  AawanOnuiLldnileii,  WlonlbrlnlaiulThreo,  Grantbam-Buke.  IttlllAttK.  Nui,  Aieland, 
a.  Bdfand— SldrtMCk,  Klrton,  EUd*.  J><iHi*  -  "" 
KcTtARB — AbUM.  Eaai,  Maitluli';.  Oakhi      " 


KcTtARB — AbUM.  Eaai,  siaittauli';.  Oakham -Bok*.  Wrandlke     Pamhti.  M 

NaaiBaiiTTaa.— Chlccdna-vardni.  Clelgy.  Corbr.  Fawilaj.  Gulliurqaurh,  (Ir 

ihK  lllaliaiD-rinv*.  Biul«%  IUB(i-SultoD,  Na.{ilbrd.  Hobolll«-Or. 
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MiDLAiiD  Circuit— cMilmuMl. 
Couniies.  Hundreds^  JVards,  Wapentakes,  ^e. 

LsicsBTER.  —  FnunUnd,  Oartree,  East  and  Weft  (Joscote,  GuUilazton,  Sparkenhoe^  and  Borough  of 
Leicester.     Parishes,  300. 

Dbrbt.  —  High  Peak,  Scarsdale,  Wirtcsworth,  Appletree,  Morletton  and  Litehnreh,  Repton  and 
Oresley.     Parishes,  116. 

NoTTiNOHAM.  — Baasetlaw,  Thurgarton,  Newark,  Broxtow,  Bingham,  RothcllfliBb  Ubertica  of  Not- 
tingham, and  Soathwcll,  and  Scrooby.     Parishes,  168. 

Warwick.  —  Hemlingford,  Knightlow,  Barliehway,  Kington,  and  county  of  the  dtj  of  CoTontry. 
Parishes  (entire),  101. 

WuarsRii  Circuit. 

BouTHAMpTOH,  HAMPauiRB,  or  HANxa.  —  1.  Aniover  division  —  AndoTer,  Whenrdl,  Thorngatew 
King's  Somboum,  Barton- Staoey.  3.  Kingsdere  A'puien  <— Chately,  BTingar,  Ungadere^ 
Orerton,  Paatrow.  3.  Basingstoke  division — Basingstoke,  Bermond's-pit,  Crondul,  HoiaslMM» 
Odiham,  BCiteheldeTer.  4.  JUon  division — Alton.  Bishop's  Sutton,  Bdbome,  East  BleoB, 
Finchdean,  Alresford  new  liberty.  5.  Fawley  division — BountisbOTOUgh,  Baddleecate,  Faw- 
ley,  BCalnsborongh,  Bfansbridge.  6.  Portsdown  ^Uvision  —  Boaemere,  Farehaoa,  uiambledon. 
Meon  Stoke,  Portsdown,  Titchfleld,  part  of  Bishop's  Waltham,  and  Ubertiea  of  AJTertt<dca,  and 
Gosport,  and  Harant  7.  New  Forest  East  divisum  —  New  Forest,  Redbridge,  Ringwood,  part 
of  Bishop's  Waltham,  and  liberties  of  Beaolieo,  Dibdin,  and  Ljrmington.  8.  Nem  Forest  West 
division — Christchnrch,  Fordingbridge,  Ringwood,  liberties  of  Breamore,We8toTer,  city  of  Win- 
chester and  Stoke  liberty.  Borough  of  Portsmouth,  Town  and  coun^  of  Southamptoo.  9.  bb 
tlf  fVight — East  Medina  Uberty,  West  Medina  Uberty.    Parishes,  353. 

WiLTSHiRB,  or  Wilts. — Malmesbuiy,  Chippenham,  Braoford,  Melksham,  Calne,  Posterne  and  Can- 
nings, Highworth,  Cricklade,  and  Stawe,  King's-bridge,  Elstnb,  and  ETwley,  North  I>amerfaam. 
Ramsbnry,  Selkley,  Kinwardstone,  Whorwebdown/Westbury,  Swanborough,  South  Darner- 
ham,  Warminster,  Ueytesbury,  Amesbnry,  Mere,  JOownton,  Chalk,  Dnnworth,  Branch  and 
Dole^  Cawden  and  Cadworth,  tJnderditch,  Alderbury  and  Frustlield.     Parishes,  395. 

DoRSST.  —  Coombeditoh,  Pimpeme,  Rushmore,  Corfecastle.  Bere-regis,  Hundredsbarrow,  HasDor, 
Rowbarrow,  Winftith,  Beaminster,  Forum  and  Redhone,  Egserton,  Godderthome,  Whit- 
church-Canonioorum,  Buokland-Newton,  Come  Totcombe  and  Modbiuy,  Whitaway,  CulUford 
Tree,  St.  George,  Piddietown,  Tollerford,  Uggescomb,  Bradbury,  Condean,  Cranbone,  Knowl- 
ton,  Loosebarrow,  Monkton  up  Wimbome,  Bikpenny-Hand^y.  Wimbome  St.  Gilea,  Sberbomob 
Tetminster,  Brownshall.  Redlane,  Sturminster-NewUm-Castle,  and  the  libertlea  of  Dewliih. 
Bindon,  Ower-Moigne,  Stoborough  Broad-Windsor,  Frampton,  Loders  and  Brotheramptoiv 
Poorstock,  Alton-Pancras,  Piddletrenthide,  Sydling-St.  Nicholas,  Fordington,  Portland  islsb 
Piddlehinton,  Sutton-Points,  Wayhouse,  Wyke-regis  and  Eltw^  Aloester,  Gillingham,  Hal- 
8to<di,  Ryme-Intrinseca,  and  Stower-Provost.    Parishes,  850. 

SoMRRSBT. — Portbury,  Hardcuffe  and  Bedminster,  Chew,  Keynsham,  Bath- Forum,  WeUow,  Kilmers- 
don,  Chewton,-  Brent  and  Wrigton,  Winterstoke,  Bempstone,  Wells- Forum,  Whitestone,  Frome^ 
Bruton.  Ferris-Norton,  Horethome,  Gatsash,  Somerton,  Whitley,  Glaston  twelTe  hides,  Hunta- 
pUl  and  Puriton,  North  and  South  Petherton,  North  Curry,  Abdick  and  Bulstone.  Blartock, 
Tintinhull,  Stone,  Houndsborough,  Berwick  and  Coker,  Crewkeme,  East  and  West  Kinnbury. 
Taunton  uui  Taunton  dean,  Andnrsfldd,  Pitney,  Milyerton,  Cannington,  Williton  and  Free- 
manners,  Carhampton,  and  the  liberties  of  Hampton  and  Clarerton,  Mdls  and  Leigh,  Wltham- 
Friary.    Parishes,  469. 

Drtoh.  —  Braunton,  Skerwill,  South  Molton,  Fremington,  Shebbear,  Hartland,  Black  Torrlngton, 
Winkley.  with  North  Tawton,  Crediton.  East  and  West  Bridleish,  Witheridge,  Bampton,  Tirer- 
ton,  Hiuberton,  llemvock,  Azminster,  Colyton,  Ottery-St.  Buuiw,  Cliston,  Hayridge,  Ufton, 
Tayistock,  Roborougn,  Plympton,  Ermlngton,  Stanborough,  Coknidge,  Haytor,  Teignbridge^ 
Exminster,  Wonford.    Parishes,  430. 

CoRH WALL.  —  Stratton,  Lesnewth,  East,  West,  Trig,  Pyden,  Powder,  Kerrier,  Penwith.  Pisrishes,  308. 

NoRTHKRii  Circuit. 

York.  — 1.  Narih  riding ^E,  and  W.  Gilling,  Hang,  E.  and  W.,  Halllkeld,  Buhner,  Ryedale,  Bird- 
forth,  AllertonsHire,  Langbaurgh,  Whitby- Strand,  Pickering- Lythe,  Ainsty,  or  liberty  of 
York,  and  liberty  of  St.  Peter.  3.  Ecut  AMfm^— Dickering,  Buckrose.  Holdemess,  Harthill. 
Howdenshire,  Ouie  and  Derwent.  3.  IVest  Riding — Staincliffe  and  Ewcross,  Claro,  Skyrack, 
Barkston  Ash,  Morley«  Staincross,  Osgoldcross,  Strafforth  and  Tickhill,  Agbrigg.   Parishes,  604. 

Durham.  —  Darlington,  Chester,  Easington,  Stockton;  and  in  North  Durham,  Norhamshire  and 
Islandshire.    Parishes,  130. 

NoRTHUMBSRLATiD.  — Glendale,  Bamborough,  Coquetdale,  Morpeth,  Castle,  and  Tindale  or  Tyne- 
dsle.  —  Parishes,  460. 

CuxBBRLAHD.  —  Eskdale,  Cumberland,  Allerdale  bdow  Derwent,  AUerdale  above  Derwent,  Loath. 
Parishes,  104. 

Wbstmorblamd.  — East  Ward,  West  Ward,  Kendal  and  Lonsdale.     Parishes,  33. 

Laboashirb.— Lonsdale,  Amoundemess,  Bbudcbum,  Leyland,  Salford,  West  Derby.    PmiAes,  G6. 

Chbstbr  and  Wales  Circuit. 

Chbshirb.  —  Wirral,  Broxton,  Edisbury,  Bucklow,  Macclesfield,  Northwich,  Nantwich.  Parishes^  86. 
Arolbsba.  —  LWfon,  Maltreath,  Menai.  Talybolion,  Twerdyor,  and  T^dethway.     Pari^es,  73. 
Brbckjtock.  —  Bnilth,  Crickhowel,  I>efynoc  Merthyr,  Penkdly,  and  Talganth.     Parishes,  61. 
Cardigan.  — Geneur-Glyn,  Upper  Har,  Lower  Har,  Moldyn,  Pennarth,  Troedyraur.     Pisrishes,  58. 
Carmarthbh.  —  CamwsiUon,  Cathinog,  Cayo,  Derlys,  Elvet,  Iskennan,  Kidwelly,  Perfedd.     Par.  87. 
CABRifAR^OK.  —  Commitmaen,  Creudyn,  Dinnlaen,  Evionydd,  GaflTloglan,  Isaf,  la-Gorfki,  Nant- 

Conway,  Uchair,  Uwch-Gorfkl,  and  Bangor  city.     Parishes,  71. 
Dbbbioh.  —  Bromfleld,  Chirk,  Isaled,  Isdulas,  Ruthin,  and  Yale.    Parishes,  60. 
Flixt.  — Coleshill,  Maclor,  Mold,  Prestatyn,  and  Rhuddlan.    Parishes,  38. 
Glamoroan.  — Caerphilly.  Lowbridge,  Dinas-powis,  Kibber,  Dangwolach,*Miskin,  Neath,  Newcastle. 

Agmore.    Paruhes,  118. 


Mbrion BTH.— Ardudwv,  Eidemion,  Estimsner,  Pennllynn.  Tal-y-bount,  and  Mouddwy.   Pmrishrs,  37. 

Mortoombrt.  —  Langfyllyn,  Dewddwr,  Pool,  Caurs,  MaUirafid,  Biaehynllaeth,  Uanidloea,  Montgo- 
mery, and  Newtown.    Parishes,  47. 

Pbicbrokk — Castlemartin,  Dewisland,  Daughleddau,  Cemaos,  Cilgerran,  Narborth,  and  Rte  or  RhOs. 
Parishes,  145. 

Radnor.  —  Colwyn,  Cofhlys,  Knighton,  Painscastle,  Radnor,  and  Rhayadyr.    Parishes,  52. 

Middlbsbx. 

Spclthorne,  Isleworth,  Elthome,  Gore,  Edmondton,  and  Ossulston.  Parishes  (exduslTO  of  city  pa- 
riiihcs),  75. 
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The  Amcieni  and  the  Saxom  DivUions  of  England  and  Wales  are  stated  in  the  fok 
'      tables:  — 

IHwUkmt.  Included  Modem  Cmmtieg.  Chi^  Towns, 

pAMaowii.     .       V       .    Coniwall  and  DeroB,  ....  hca  Damm&niorum  {Exettr.) 

portet, »       .  Dumooaria  (Donihester.) 

.    Someraet,  Wilts,  tb«  northern  portion  jiqwB  Sotit  (Bath) ;  FetUa  Betg^* 
of  Uanta,  and  the  lale of  Wight,*   .  rum  (Winchester.) 

ATnaaArri,  Berks, Oalleea  (WaUingford??) 

KMivi*    ....    Snrrey,  Sussex,  and  the  southern  por-  Saoiomagtu  (Crujdon?) 

tkmofHants, -b      v       ^         / 

Castivii,  .       .       ,        Kent, Dutrooemum  (Cantarbunr.) 

TuvoaairrKa,  .    Middlesex  and  Essex,  Londinum  (London^) 

Icui,         .        .  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and  Hun'>  Fenta  Icenorum  (Norwich.) 

tingdon, 

Catisvcujivi,     .       .    BoGkSt  Hertford,  and  Bedford^  .  FenUamivm  (Verulam,  near  8U 

Albans.) 

DoBcvi,     .  Oloneestar  and  Oxford,   .       .       •       .  Otawm  (Gloucester.) 

fltLVBiSk        .  .    Hereford,  Monmoutb,  Badnor,  Brecon,  /«oa  ftfuruet  (Caorleon.) 

and  Glamorgan,        .... 

DwKTJE,    «  Caermarthen,  Pembroke,  and  Cardigan,  Afarrdunum  (Caermarthon.) 

OiBOTicas,    .  .    Flint, l>enbigh,BlJsrioneth,Montg<Mner7,  £egmnl»m  (near  Caernarvon.) 

Caemanroo,  and  the  Isle  of  Anglesea, 

CoiiATii,  Cfaertw',  Salop,  Stafford,  Warwick,  and  DeM  (Chester.) 

Worcester,        ..... 

CoiiTASi,  .       .    Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Leicester,  L/«</iim  (IJncoIn.) 

Rotland,  and  Northampton, 

BtiOAiTBS,  Turk,  Lancaster.  Westmoreland,  Cum-  Eboracum  (York.) 

berland,  and  Durham, 

OnADtsi,     .  .    Northomberland, jtxeladunum  (Hexham.) 

Under  the  Bomans^  England  and  Wales  were  divided  into  the  following  five  pro- 
vinces, but  the  exact  boundaries  of  these  are  not  known:  —  Britannia  Prima,  com* 
IKeheoding  the  south  of  England ;  Britannia  Secunda,  Wales ;  Maxima  Ctesarientia 
^  Vakmcim,  the  northern  counties,  sod  Fktvia  Casariensis,  ths  midland  counties  of 

Table  of  the  Kingdoms  erected  by  the  Saxons,  or  the  Saxon  Heptarchys 

Kmgdsmt,  Countiet,  ^c.  Chitif  Towns, 

£^«  .        Kent, Canterbury. 

?^i-8axoh8,    .       .    Sussex  and  Surrey, Chichester  and  Sonthwark* 

"CaT'SAZOHS,         .        Cornwall.    Devon,    Dorset,    Somerset,  Launoeston,  Exeter,  DorchesteiK 

Wilts^  Hants,  and  Berks,    .  Bath,  Salisbury, Winchester, aiod 

r.^  Abingdon. 

^*Y*8AXora,      .       .    Essex,  Biiddlesex.  and  a  portion  of  Hert-  London. 

ft  -  ford, 

'^^T-Aieias,  .  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  the  Norwich.  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Cam- 

sy^  Isle  of  Ely, bridge,  and  Ely. 

^^*^ciA,        .       .        .    Gloucester,  Hereford,  Worcester.  War-  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Worcester^ 

wick,  Leicester,  Rutland,  Northamp-  Warwidc,  Leicester,  Oakhann 
ton,  Lincoln,  Hantingdon,  Bedford,  Northampton^  Lincoln,  Hun- 
Bucks,  Oxford,  Stafford,  Derby,  Sa>  tinsdon,  Bedford,  Aylesbury, 
lop,  Nottingham,  Chester,  and  part  of  Oxford,  Stafford,  Derby,  Shrewt- 
Hertford.  bury,  Nottinghanh  Chester,  ana 

Xt  Hertford, 

^^^TBViiBBaLAJiD,     .     Lancaster,  York,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Lancaster,  York,  Durham,  Car* 

Westmoreland,  Northumberland,  and       lisle,  Appleby,  and  Newcastle. 
Scotland  as  fkr  as  the  Firth  of  Forth, 

|.^  "Topograph r.  —  The  details  under  this  head  shall  commence  with  an  account  of 
^^^  Metropolis,  and  be  followed  up  by  notices  of  cities,  towns,  and  other  places  in  the 
'Veral  counties,  the  latter  being  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

g  1.  The  Metropolis, 

London,  the  capital  of  England,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire,  is  situate 

^]^  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  about  60  miles 

^^^>m  the  sea.      For  purposes  of  criminal  judicature,  portions  of  the  counties  of 

"^vsez  and  Kent  are  also  included  within  the  municipal  limits.      The  larger  portion 

^T  the  dty  is  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  upon  a  gravelly  clay  soil,  which 

^^Ues  with  a  very  gentle  slope  from  the  water's  edge ;  the  southern  portion  stands  upon 

^  dead  flat,  very  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  stream.    The  outline  of  the  dty 

^  extremely  irregular,  and  it  is  therefore  difllTcult  to  determine  its  precise  extent. 

^t  is  usually  said  to  include  all  the  buildings  comprised  within  a  drde  of  4  miles 

fadius  roimd  St.  Paul's,  which  will  give  it  a  circumference  of  24  miles.     The  area 

ictually  covered  with  buildings  and  streets,  together  with  the  surface  of  the  Thames^ 

eannot  be  less  than  from  19  to  20  square  miles.    It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however) 

that  London  is  not  merely  one  dty,  but  that,  exclusive  of  the  many  scattered  groups 

of  Tillages  and  houses  lying  on  its  outskirts,  it  consists  of  eight  distinct  dties  and 

boroi^hs,  Tis.  the  city  of  London  within  and  without  the  walls ;  the  pity  qf  West* 

•  Arrowmith  Indudes  the  Isle  of  Wight  la  the  territory  of  the  Regnl. 
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wUiuUr :  the  boroughs  of  Mary-le-Bone^  Flnsbury,  Tower  HamhtB,  Souikwmrk^  LatH' 
beth,  and  Greenwich,  the  five  first  mentioned  of  which  are  situate  in  Middlesex,  the 
two  next  in  Surrey,  and  the  last  in  Kent.  The  Parliamentary  Divisions  of  the  me- 
tropolis (in  the  number  of  which  we  venture  to  include  the  borough  of  Greenwich) 
wUl  be  seen  in  the  following  statement,  which  also  exhibits  the  population  of  each 
borough  according  to  the  census  of  1831,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  included  real 
property,  as  ascertained  by  the  returns  under  the  property-tax  assessment  in  1815:  — 


MetropoHtan 
Boriugkg. 


Parochial  and  other  Divisions  included  either  in 
whole  or  in  part. 


non  m  Mrt««MrMrrf 
1831.        i«i»i4. 


LOROOV, 


{ 


The  pari!«hefl  within  the  ancient  city  and  liberties.')  £. 

including  the  Inner  Temple,  and  the  BliddleV  133303    1,066,158 
Temple,  j 


Wu«Mt«.*.»  /  Th«  parishes  within  the  ancient  city  and  liberties,  1  ~»  Ml     l  S&4  7m 

WBSTMiHSTBa, . . . .  {     in<5udinff  the  precinct  of  the  Saroy,  /  *"»'^*     l.»4,70X 


MAar-LB-Boirx, 


FnaavBT,. 


St.  fiiary-Ie-bone ;  Paddington ;  and  St.  Pancraa, 
'St.  Luke;  St.  George  the  Martyr;  St.  Giles-ln-' 
the- Fields;  St.  George,  Bloomsbnnr;  St.  BCary, 
Stoke -Newington;  8t.  Mary,  Islington;  St. 
James  and  St.  John,  ClerkenweU ;  St.  Sepulchre 
M'ithout,  and  St.  Andrew  Without,  Uolbom ; 
and  the  liberties,  tec.  of  Safflron-HilU  Hatton- 
Garden,  £W  Rents  and  Place,  the  Rolls,  Glass- 
hoase-Yard,  the  Charter- House,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Gray's  Inn,  Fumvlal's  Inn,  and  Staples*  Inn, 

^Christchurch,  Spitalflelds}  St;  Ann.  Limehonse;' 
St.  Botolph  Without ;  St.  George's-in-the-Ea«t ; 
St.  John,  Hackney;  St-  John.  Wappfng;  St. 
Leonard,  Bromley  ;  St.  Leonard,  ShoredHn ;  St. 
Mary.  Stratford-le-bow ;  St.  Itfanr,  Whitechapel; 
St.  Matthew,  Bethnel  Green:  St.  Paul,  Shad- 
well:  Stepney,  including  Mile -End.  Poplar, 
Blackwall,  and  Ratcliffe ;  the  Tower ;  the  liberty 
of  Norton-Falgate,  and  the  precinct  ot  St.  Ca- 
tharine, 

'The  parishes  in  the  old  borough  of  Southwark,') 
a.-- - _  /-L  I     together  with  those  of  Rotheriuthe,  Bermondsey 

aooTBWABX, ^     ^^  Christchurch ;  also  the  Clink  iii-»-n-«  «< 

St.  Saviour's  parish, 

Mary,  Newington-Bntts ;  St.  Giles,  Camber- 
well;  and  "that 'part  of  St.  Bfary,  Laimbeth, 
tuate  to  the  North  of  Brixton, 

ptna  /  Parishes  of  Greenwich,  Charlton,  St.  Nicholas  and  I 

'°° I     St.  Paul,  including  Deptford,  Woolwich,  Sec      $ 


240,394        773,617 


236,066       803,372 


«    a. 


S 
2 


Towm  Hamlbts, 


Lassktb, 


Gassxi 


[ 

{St. 


867,864       9lft,0&8 


uSSSSrSh  >HI17       40(M19        S 


iber-1 


160^613 


6&,»17        121,840 


Total 1.530,585     5^712.899       18 

The  whole  mass  of  building  within  the  limits  of  London  is  said  to  comprehend 
abdot^SOOO  streets,  lanes,  terraces,  &c.,  80  squares,  24  market-places,  and  more 
thiD  180,000  houses.  The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  %%4de,  few  even  of  the  roost 
alicltint  of  them  being  so  narrow  as  to  prevent  two  carriages  from  passing  abreast, 
and  in  the  newer  districts  many  are  broad  enough  to  admit  of  five  or  six,  and  are 
besides  interspersed  with  large  open  areas  or  squares.  The  finest  streets  are  those  m 
.the  quarters  of  Westminster  and  Mary-le-Bone.  This  portion  of  the  town  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  West-endf  and  it  contains  the  royal  palaces,  the  seats  of  the 
l^slative  and  executive  government,  the  parks  or  public  walks,  and,  in  general, 
the  residences  of  the  aristocracy.  The  narrowest  streets  are  in  the  Crfy,  which  is 
the  most  ancient  and  central  part  of  London.  The  East-end  comprehends,  along 
with  other  districts,  the  most  populous  portion  of  the  borough  of  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
which  is  so  called  from  its  consisting  originally  of  hamlets  or  villages  holding  of  the 
constable  of  the  Tower  as  their  feudal  superior,  and  being  under  his  jurisdiction  and 
authority.  Many  opulent  merchants,  particularly  the  class  engaged  in  the  foreign  and 
colonial  trade,  have  their  counting-houses  in  this  quarter ;  and  it  is  the  seat  of  many 
important  manufactures,  of  which  the  most  considerable  are  the  silk  manufacture  of 
Spitalfields,  and  the  sugar-refining  business.  It  also  contains  the  extensive  docks 
and  warehouses  at  Blackwall  belonging  to  the  East  India- Company,  those  connected 
with  the  West-India  trade  at  Poplar,  the  London  Dock  at  Wapping.  and  St.  Cathe- 
rine's Dock,  sear  the  Tower.  South  wark  and  Lambeth  contain  several  extensive 
iron-founderies,  breweries,  rectifying  distilleries,  and  vinegar  works,  and  are  besides 
distinguished  for  many  other  important  manufactures,  especially  those  of  patent  shot, 
plate-glass,  steam-engines  and  other  machinery,  soap,  starch,  leather,  and  parch- 
ment, the  particular  seat  of  the  two  last  of  which  is  Bermondsey  in  South  wark.  — 
'^^f  latest  additions  made  to  the  town  arc  on  the  sides  of  the  north  and  north-west, 
•"  nlaces  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  districts  of  St.  Pancras,  Rn8- 
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bury,  and  the  Tower  Hamlets,  formerly  recognised  only  as  villages,  which  are  now» 
by  means  of  the  erection  of  continuous  lines  of  streets,  united  to  the  capital.  As 
the  argillaceous  loam  or  brick  clay  on  which  London  stands  affords  an  abundant  and 
coDYenient  supply  of  building  material,  most  of  the  houses  are  built  with  bricks,  which 
m  the  finer  streets  are  fiu;ed  with  stucco  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  polished 
iCone.  In  general,  the  houses  are  about  three  stories  high,  and  from  their  uniformity 
present  an  appearance  by  no  means  imposing.  It  has  been  remarked  that  there  are 
few  public  buildings  and  monuments  in  London  at  all  worthy  of  its  extent  and  wealth ; 
itill  among  the  number  which  it  possesses  there  are  edifices  of  every  variety  of  style, 
diaracter,  and  extent,  and  structures  adapted  for  every  purpose  of  national  or  muiii- 
dpal  government,  law,  religion,  education,  charity,  science,  art,  sociality,  amusement, 
and  trade,  abound  throughout  the  city ;  but  the  mere  enumeration  of  their  names 
would  occupy  several  of  our  pages.  Our  description,  therefore,  must  necessarily  be 
limited  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  and  the  more  celebrated  of  these  structures. 

Thfe  etdhedral  rAifrcA  qf  St.  Fault  in  the  city  of  London,  dalms  onr  first  attention,  as  being  at  onoe 
the  most  prominent,  and  the  most  interesthw  ol^ect.  The  spot  on  which  it  stands  had  been  occu* 
■led  for  mai»  centnrica  bj  snooessire  churches  of  the  same  name,  the  last  of  which  was  destroyed 
■J  the  freat  nx«^  in  1686.  Tlia  first  stona  of  the  present  building  was  laid  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
in  1675»aDdtha  last  in  1710,  bat  the  wh<te  decorations  were  not  finished  tUl  1723.  The  church  ishi  tha 
Boman  style  of  ardiitecture,  boilt  in  the  fonn  of  a  cross,  with  a  large  dome,  in  the  centre.  It  is  600 
ieet  in  length.  ISO  In  breadth,  and  the  height,  to  the  top  of  thecrosa,  which  surmounts  the  dome,  340. 
The  whole  building  Is  of  Portland  stone,  now  rery  much  discoloured  by  smoke  and  long  exposure  to 
the  weather.  The  interior  is  Terr  plain  i  but  of  late  years,  Uie  dull  monotony  of  its  appearance  has 
heen,  to  a  considaable  estent,  reuered  by  a  number  of  monuments,  erected  to  the  memory  of  dintin- 
gvlihed  men.  The  church  qf  St.  PHer^  Westminster,  commonlv  (^ed  Wettnufuter  AbSey,  though 
not  so  prominent  an  ol|)eet  as  St.  Paul's,  is  of  not  less  distinguished  fune.  It  is  likewise  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  but  without  a  dome  or  central  tower ;  and  the  tameness  of  its  external  appearance  is  but 
little  reUeved  by  two  modem  towws  at  its  west  end.  The  whole  building  is  in  the  Norman  and 
Gothic  styles,  woA  some  parts  of  it  are  of  great  antiquity.  The  interior  is  crowded  with  monuments 
ef  the  UlnstrloQs  dead ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  the  kings  and  queens 
of  Kngland  Is  performed.  The  other  churches  of  the  metropolis  are  very  small  in  sue ;  and  none 
of  them  can  boast  of  high  architectural  character,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  St.  Stef^ken,  Walbrook. 
A<Qoiniiig  to  Westminster  Abbey,  is  WettminHer  HaUt  the  onlr  remaining  part  of  a  palaoe  com- 
menced vj  King  William  Rnftas.  It  measures  276  feet  in  length,  by  100  in  breadth,  azid  is  covered 
with  an  elegant  roof  formed  of  oak.  It  has  long  been  occupied  by  the  Supreme  Courts  of  England, 
end  is  destined  to  form  the  entrance-hall  of  the  magnificent  buildings  about  to  be  erected  for  the  ao- 
eommodatioo  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  In  the  siUne  neishbourhood  is  Whitehallt  a  small  portion 
of  a  palace  commenced  by  King  James  I.  The  design  was  fumlahed  hj  Inigo  Jones,  and  the  ceiling 
was  painted  by  Rubens ;  it  is  now  occupied  as  a  military  chapel.  The  royal  palaces  of  Pimli'os, 
or  Aidirni^Aam  House,  a  modem  stone  building ;  and  St.  James's,  an  ancient,  irregular,  and  gloomy 
stmetnreof  brick,  are  also  situate  in  Westminster.  To  these  may  be  added  Somerset- House,  in  the 
ssma  neighbourhood,  a  large  pile  of  building,  which  is  occupied  by  Tarious  public  boards,  and  by 
King's  CdUege ;  the  National  Oallery ;  the  British  Museum ;  UniTerslty  College ;  Drury  Lane  and 
Cov«Dt  Garden  llMatres ;  the  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  for  students  of  law ;  and  many  other  large 
sad  costlr  structures,  more  remarkable,  howeyer,  for  their  extent  and  utility,  than  for  their  arcm- 
teetaral  elegsnce. 

On  the  east  side  of  London  is  The  Tower,  an  ancient  fortress,  of  little  importance  as  a  military 
dsfenea.  but  of  mat  historical  interest  It  derives  it  name  from  a  lofty  square  tower,  or  keep,  in  Use 
erected  by  W  illiam  the  Conqueror,  to  overawe  the  citizens  of  London,  and  consists  t^  a  nnm- 


bir  of  boikUngs  Irregnlariy  iHled  together,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch.    The  Tower  is  no 
"  principalHy  as  an  arsenal,  or  miutar; 


. ,  , utary  storehouse,  and  occasiunaUy  also  as  a  state  prison.    Here 

the  Crown  Jewels  are  deposited,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom.  The  Btmk  qf 
Xmglami  Is  likewise  an  immense,  irregular,  mass  of  buildings,  in  the  heart  of  tite  city,  completely 
isolatad,  and  surrounded  with  a  high  wall,  which  is  in  some  parts  ornamented  by  arcfaltectund  de- 
signs. Very  near  the  the  Bank,  are  the  Guildhall,  a  large  buildincr  used  for  the  public  meetings  and 
rarttrals  of  the  citiaens  of  London ;  the  Matuion-  House,  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Biayor ;  and  the 
itle  of  the  Rojfol  Exchange,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  January  1838,  and  Is  ahont  to  be  rebuilt 
on  a  more  exteoslTe  ana  magnificent  scale.  The  great  fire,  which  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of 
London  in  1666,  is  commemorated  bv  a  pillar,  called  The  Monument,  202  feet  >hlgh,  which  stands 
ckNM  by  London  Bridge,  and  202  feet  from  the  spot  where  the  fire  is  said  to  have  commenced. 

To  whaterer  extent  London  may  be  deemed  inferior  to  other  cities  in  point  of 
external  decoration,  it  will  yield  to  none  in  regard  to  the  possession  of  the  means  of 
supplying  the  wants,  and  increasing  the  comforts,  of  a  great  population.  The  neat- 
ness of  the  squares,  the  convenience  of  the  side  pavements  for  the  use  of  foot  passen- 
gers, the  general  cleanliness  of  the  streets,  the  brilUant  light  with  which  the  latter 
are  every  evening  illuminated,  together  with  the  amazing  number  of  shops,  and  the 
eostly  merchandise  therein  displayed,  are  objects  of  interest  to  every  visiter,  and 
espeoally  to  foreigners.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  are  undertakings  conducted 
on  an  equal  scale  of  magnitude.  Sewers,  which  rival,  at  least  in  point  of  extent, 
the  celebrated  constructions  of  the  same  nature  at  Rome,  are  the  means  of  keeping 
the  streets  free  from  impurities.  Water,  that  important  necessary  of  life,  is  supplied 
by  eight  different  incorporated  companies,  in  quantities  which,  according  to  a  state- 
ment laid  before  parliament  in  1834,  was  sufficient  to  meet  a  yearly  consumption  Of 
238,914,761*  hogsheads,  the  average  daily  supply  being  at  the  rate  of  180 1  gallons  to 

•  The  immense  supply  stated  in  the  text  is  drawn  partly  from  the  Thames,  and  partly  Arom  more 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  that  of  the  New  Rirer,  an  open  canal  executed  in 


Iha  ITtft  cawtsury,  wliich  is  couTeyed  from  near  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire,  to  Islington  on  the  north  side  of 
Loodon,  a  distasoe  of  40  miles.  The  New  River  Company  furnishes  a  daily  supply  of  16,900.000  gallons. 
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each  of  191,066  houses  and  buildings,  including  manufiustoriet.  The  lightiiig  of  the 
metropolis  is  effected  by  several  coal-gas  companies,  seven  of  which  luiTe  been  for 
years  incorporated  by  acts  of  parliament.  The  bunness  of  these  companies  is  on  the 
aggregate  conducted  on  a  scaJe  of  prodigious  magnitude,  but  we  have  no  recent  in- 
formation as  to  its  extent  in  detail.  So  far  back  as  1828,  the  total  length  of  the 
underground  main  and  branch  pi|>e3  belonjnng  to  the  gas-light  companies,  hiis  esti- 
mated to  exceed  -MiO  miles,  and  the  quantity  of  gas  thus  conveyed  fed  7800  street 
lamps  and  70,400  jets  of  argand-flameti  in  t^bops  and  dwelling-houses.  Six  magni- 
ficent bridges  cross  the  river  Thames.  Three  of  these,  —  namely,  Lottdon  bridge, 
which,  after  being  rebuilt,  was  opened  up  in  1831,  Southieark  bridge,  completed  in 
1819,  and  BUckJriars  bridge,  which  has  been  in  use  since  1769,  —  afford  the  means 
of  communication  between  the  City  and  the  borough  ot  Southwark.  Higher  up  the 
river,  Waterloo  or  the  Strand  bridge,  completed  in  1817,  WeitminUer  bridge  in  1750, 
and  Vmuxkall  bridge  in  1816,  connect  the  districts  of  Westminster  and  Lambeth. 
London,  Waterloo,  Blackfriars,  and  Westminster  bridges  are  built  of  stone,  the  ma- 
terial used  in  the  construction  of  the  two  first  mentioned  being  the  most  durable 
granite.  Those  of  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  are  constructed  of  cast-iron ;  but  in 
both,  the  metallic  arches  rest  on  piers  and  abutments  of  masonry.  These  bridges 
vary  in  length  from  1,242  feet  (Waterloo)  to  708  feet  (Southwark),  in  breadth  of 
road- way  from  53  feet  (Ix>ndon)  to  36  feet  (Vauxhall),  and  in  the  span  of  the  prind- 
pal  arches  from  240  (Southwark)  and  152  feet  (London)  to  76  feet  (Blackfiiars.)  In 
addition  to  these  communications,  the  Thames  Tunnel,  a  subterranean  passage  be- 
neath the  bed  of  the  Thames,  was  in  1825  commenced  at  a  part  of  Rotherhitlie,  in 
Southwark,  opposite  to  the  London  docks.  The  works  connected  with  it  have  been 
protracted  by  frequent  irruptions  of  the  river,  but  the  main  difficulties  which  ob- 
structed its  progress  are  now  overcome,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  passage-way  will 
be  available  by  1842.  It  will  form  a  commodious  passage  for  carriages  as  well  as  foot 
passengers,  between  the  eastern  districts  of  London  and  those  of  Southwark.  When 
we  mention  that  the  expense  attending  this  stupendous  undertaking  was  at  the  out- 
set upwards  of  £157,000,  and  fell  entirely  upon  the  projectors,  and  that  among  the 
bridges  which,  in  a  similar  manner,  owe  their  origin  and  completion  to  associations 
of  private  individuals,  Southwark  bridge  has  cost  £800,000,  and  Waterloo  bridge  up- 
wards of  £1,000,000,  the  reader  may  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  enterprising 
spirit  and  the  wealth  of  the  citizens  of  London.  We  may  add,  that  along  the  west 
and  north  sides  of  the  metropolis  arc  several  spacious  parks,  which  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  citizens  as  places  of  exercise  and  recreation,  and  eminently  conducive 
to  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  public.  These  are  St.  James's  Park,  the 
Green  Park,  Hyde  Park,  and  the  Regent's  Park.  The  last  of  these  is  surrounded  by 
magnificent  buildings,  and  contains  tbe  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  whose 
collection  of  animals  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  objects  of  public 
curiosity.  Hyde  Park  is  the  largest,  and  is  continuous  with  Kensington  Gardens,  a 
Ul^e  inclosure  attached  to  the  royal  palace  of  Kensington.  The  Serpentine  River, 
•o  often  mentioned  as  the  resort  of  the  youth  of  I^ondon  for  skating  in  winter,  is  a 
large  oblong  pond,  partly  in  Kensington  Garden,  and  partly  in  Hyde  Park. 

We  have  already  stated  (see  Table,  antf,  p.  226),  that  in  1831  London  contained 
1,530,585  inhabitants,  or  about  a  sixteenth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  contained  2^30,000  inhabitants  more  than  (according  to  conjecture)  are 
to  be  found  in  Pekin  or  Jedo ;  621,000  more  than  Paris  did  in  1836,  and  at  least  thrice 
the  number  of  the  population  of  Constantinople  or  Hangtrheou.  Setting  aside,  how- 
ever, the  Chinese  and  Japanese  cities,  as  their  reputed  |>opulousness  rests  upon  vague 
and  doubtful  authority,  it  is  certain,  that  in  respect  to  population,  ancient  Rome  is 
the  only  city  that  can  be  said  to  have  surpassed  tbe  British  metropolis.  What  quan- 
tity of  food  is  required  for  tbe  sustenance  of  such  an  enormous  congregation  of  human 
beings,  we  have  not  at  present  the  means  of  ascertaining;  but  in  1826,  when  London 
uus  confined  within  narrower  limits  than  at  present,  the  yearly  consumption  of  pro- 
visions by  its  inhabitants  was  stated  to  be  466,168  sacks  of  flour;  250,973  quarters 
of  wheat;  158,920  head  of  cattle;  1 ,485,080  sheep ;  and  1 ,220,000  lambs,  calves, 
and  pigs.  The  consumption  of  |>orter  during  the  same  year  was  about  1,700,000 
barrels ;  and  that  of  coals  for  fuel  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  chaldrons.  At 
present  the  consumption  of  couls  in  dwelling-houses  and  manufiictories  exceeds 
2,5U<),000  tons  yearly.  We  may  add,  that  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  annually  con- 
sumed in  London  38.4(X),(H)0  quarts  of  milk,  and  29,000,000  lbs.  or  12,946  tons  of 
butter;  to  supply  which,  12,000  cows  willl>e  required  for  the  former,  and  200,000  for 
the  latter.     It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  other  articles  which  are  necea- 
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nry  for  the  support  of  the  popuUtion.     The  constant  demand  giyes  rise  to  a  regular 
trade,  and  the  supply  is  generally  abundant,  and  reasonably  cheap. 

The  city  of  London  proper  is  governed  by  a  eorporatinn  styled  the  Lord  Mayor, 
AlderwieHf  amd  Ciiizens  of  London,  It  eonsists  of  26  aldermen,  who  fill  the  office  of 
Lord  Mayor  by  turns,  from  year  to  year,  two  sheriffs,  a  recorder,  town-clerk,  and 
a  common  council  of  representatives,  elected  by  the  livery  or  freemen  of  the  dty. 
The  citiiens  are  distributed  into  12  companies,  some  of  which  are  very  wealthy,  and 
possess  splendid  halls.  The  municipal  officers  of  Westminster  are  a  high  steward  and 
a  high  bailiff,  both  appointed  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  abbey.  The  other  parts 
of  the  metropolis  have  no  municipal  officers,  but  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  counties  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  For  the  better 
security  of  the  public  peace,  a  new  police  has  been  lately  established  under  the  im- 
mediate controul  and  superintendence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. The  military  garrison  of  London  consists  of  several  regiments  or  battalions  of 
borse  and  foot  guards,  stationed  in  Westminster,  the  Regent's  Park,  and  the  Tower; 
but  .their  services  are  very  rarely  required  for  the  suppression  of  civil  disturbances. 

London  returns  20  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  (sec  table,  ante,  p.  204) ; 
it  is  also  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  who  ranks  next  in  dignity  to  the  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York. 

London  contains  a  University  erected  in  1836,  by  royal  letters  patent,  for  con- 
ducting examinations  in  literature,  science,  and  art,  and  conferring  academical  de- 
grees. It  is  governed  by  a  senate,  consisting  of  a  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  and  a 
body  of  fellows ;  the  chancellor  and  fellows  being  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  the 
vice-chancellor  elected  annually  by  the  members  of  the  senate.  Connected  with 
the  University  are  two  colleges,  named  University  College  and  King*»  College,  The 
former,  which  was  opened  in  1828,  admits  students  without  any  reference  to  re- 
ligious creeds :  the  latter,  which  dates  its  opening  about  two  years  later,  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  education  of  members  of  the  established  church.  The  great  public 
lehools  in  which  classical  learning  is  taught,  are  St.  PauVs  School,  founded  in  1510; 
Westminster  School,  in  1590;  Christ* s  Hospital,  or  the  Blue-coat  School,  in  1552;  the 
Charterhouse  School  (Chartreux),  in  1611  ;  Merchant  Tailors*  School,  in  1561 ;  and 
the  Mercers*  Company  School,  in  1531.  There  are  also  in  London  sixteen  schools  of 
medicine,  as  many  of  law,  and  five  of  theology;  eighteen  public  libraries;  a  national 
museum ;  a  national  gallery  of  paintings ;  four  patent,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  minor 
theatres ;  a  botanical  garden  (sX  Chelsea) ;  a  horticultural  garden  (at  Tumliam- 
Green,  Chiswick)  ;  two  zoological  gardens,  besides  many  private  establishments  de- 
voted to  similar  objects.  The  number  of  literary,  scientific,  and  professional  societies 
in  the  metropolis,  exceeds  fifty,  of  which  fifteen  have  charters  or  acts  of  incorporation. 
The  institutions  connected  with  benevolent  objects  amount  to  several  hundreds.  So 
far  back  as  1830  (see  '*  Companion  to  the  Almanac"  for  that  year)  there  were  in  London 
ninety-one  institutions  or  societies  for  affording  medical  and  surgical  aid ;  eighty-five 
for  g^nting  pecimiary  relief;  eleven  of  the  nature  of  correctional  and  penitentiary 
institutions ;  twenty-six  miscellaneous  benevolent  institutions  for  promoting  general 
and  particular  objects  of  humanity ;  fifty-five  for  promoting  religious  improvement ; 
and  eighty-one  ^exclusive  of  ward  and  parochial  schools)  for  promoting  general  and 
religious  education.  Since  that  time,  an  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of 
these.  Some  of  them  are  unparalleled  for  the  extent  of  their  operations,  and  the 
large  amount  of  the  funds  voluntarily  subscribed  by  their  members.  Let  it  suffice  as 
an  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  this  remark,  that  the  income  for  the  current  year 
(1838-1839),  of  six  of  the  leading  metropolitan  societies  established  for  missionary 
and  other  religious  purposes  exceeded  £489,000,  of  which  sum  it  may  be  remarked, 
rather  more  than  a  half  was  received  by  three  societies  supported  alike  by  churchmen 
and  dissenters. 

In  regard  \o  manufactures,  although  London,  when  compared  with  other  large  towns 
in  the  kingdom,  can  scarcely  be  called  a  manufacturing  place ;  yet  the  various 
articles  fabricated  in  and  around  it,  afford  employment  to  a  great  number  of  indi- 
viduals. The  silk  trade  is  that  in  which  at  present  the  greatest  number  of  people 
are  occupied,  their  number  being  estimated  at  48,000;  but,  owing  to  fluctuations  in 
their  trade,  the  workmen  of  this  class  arc  generally  in  a  very  poor  and  miserable  con- 
dition, and  exposed  occasionally  to  much  distress.  There  are  numerous  other  small 
articles,  which  are  either  manufactured  exclusively  in  London,  or  which,  having  the 
reputation  of  being  produced  there,  meet  with  a  readier  sale  in  the  market.  Of  the 
first  dasa  are  silk  fringes,  coach-lace,  gold  and  silver  lace,  lapidary  articles ;  and  of 
the  second,  needles,  pins,  fine  scissors,  and  penknives,  to  which  may  be  added  musical. 
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mathematical,  and  surgical  instruments ;  brushes,  combs,  watches,  jewellery,  gold,  and 
silver  plate ;  ornamental  and  useful  furniture,  coaches,  and  other  carriages,  saddlery, 
painter's  and  dyer's  materials ;  numerous  medicinal  and  chemical  preparations,  parti- 
cularly magnesia,  aquafortis,  sal- volatile,  essential  oils,  and  other  articles.  Pewter 
brewing  is  also  a  great  trade,  and  almost  peculiar  to  London,  and  the  quantity  pro- 
duced for  home  consumption  and  exportation  is  very  great.  The  printing  and  publi- 
cation of  books  is  also  an  extensive  trade.  The  annual  value  sold  is  estimated  at 
from  £1,000,000  to  £2,000,000.  The  number  of  single  newspapers  published  an- 
nually in  London  exceeds  29,000,000.*  According  to  the  last  population  return, 
there  are  8950  males,  above  twenty  years  of  age,  employed  as  printers,  bookseller*, 
and  binders,  or  in  other  branches  of  the  business.  It  is  supposed  to  afford  subsist- 
ence to  about  50,000  individuals.  The  number  of  tailors  is  stated  to  be  13,783 ;  of 
shoemakers,  15,274;  of  bakers,  5209;  of  butchers,  4069;  of  carpenters,  12,254;  of 
cabinetmakers,  4921;  of  publicans,  4804;  of  upholsterers,  1724;  of  glaziers  and 
plumbers,  2272 ;  of  bricklayers,  4874 ;  of  house  painters,  4439 ;  of  blacksmiths, 
4106;  of  whitesmiths,  1822;  of  plasterers,  1725;  and  of  stone  masons,  1592. 

London,  in  respect  to  the  extent  and  activity  of  its  commerce,  both  inland  and  mari- 
time, stands  without  a  rival,  and  if  we  bring  it  into  comparison  not  only  with  the 
principal  trading  cities  in  the  world,  but  even  with  some  of  the  states  that  are  moat 
distinguished  for  commercial  activity,  we  shall  find  the  result  of  our  inquiries  calcu- 
lated to  excite,  in  a  high  degree,  feelings  of  astonishment.     In  December  1835,  the 
aggregate  tonnage  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  London  was  566,152  tons, 
which  exceeded  the  tonnage  belonging  to  the  port  of  New  York  in  1836  by  162,338 
tons,  was  nearly  equal  to  a  third  of  the  tonnage  of  the  entire  mercantile  navy  of  the 
United  States  in  the  same  year,t  and  fell  short  of  that  of  France  in  1837}  by  only 
130,826  tons.     In  1825,  5,732  vessels  of  1,060,687  tons  aggregate  burthen,  loaded 
with  the  productions  of  every  country  in  the  world,  entered  the  port  of  London, 
whilst  the  foreign  commerce  of  France  during  the  same  year  employed  only  a  tonnage 
of  942,000  tons  distributed  among  8,704  vessels.     At  the  same  period  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  employed  1,048,000  tons  of  shipping ;  that  of  Prussia, 
672,000  tons ;  that  of  the  Netherlands,  559,000  tons ;  and  that  of  the  immense  em- 
pire of  Russia  only  310,000  tons.     Turning  to  compare  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
London  with  those  of  the  principal  trading  cities  and  commercial  states  during  some 
of  the  periods  most  favourable  to  commerce,  we  find  that  in  1815  the  exports  of 
the  British  metropolis  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £22,183,950,  and  those  of 
Liverpool,  the  second  exporting  place  in  the  world,  to  £17,657,439.     In  1824,  the 
exports  of  Havre,  the  first  port  in  France,  for  the  value  of  its  merchandise,  did  not 
exceed  £2,720,000.     The  exports  of  Trieste,  in   1826,  amounted  to  £3,024,760; 
those  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  same  year,  to  £3,398,080 ;  those  of  Lisbon  in  1819, 
to  £2,804,520;  those  of  New  York,  in  1824,  to  £4,660,680;  and  those  of  the 
Havannah,  in  1826,  to  £2,01 2,080.  The  yearly  exports  of  France,  taking  the  average  of 
the  years  1825,  1826,  and  1827,  were  valued  at  £34,402,720.     According  to  simiUr 
valuations,  Austria,  in  1826,  exported  to  the  value  of  £8,240,000 ;  Portu^  in  1819. 
£4,861,951 ;  Prussia,  on  the  average  of  the  years  1822  and  1823,  £12,751.360;  the 
United  States  in  1826  £18,507,840;  Spain,  in  the  same  year,   £1,469,113;  and 
Russia,  in  the  same  year,  £8,683,800.     Since  the  dates  given  in  the  preceding  state- 
ment, circumstances  may  have  occurred  tending  to  augment  or  diminish  the  extent  of 
the  commerce  of  the  several  places  and  states  therein  named ;  but  in  reference  to  the 
superiority  of  the  foreign  trade  of  London,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  at  present 
it  exceeds  not  only  that  of  every  other  city  in  the  world,  but  even  the  entire  foreign 
trade  of  each  of  the  countries  we  have  mentioned  —  France  and  the  United  States 
alone  excepted. 

The  vast  superiority  of  London  as  a  trading  place,  when  put  in  comparison  with 
the  other  great  ports  of  the  kingdom,  may  be  inferred  from  some  of  the  details  which 
we  have  given  under  the  head  of  the  commerce  of  England  and  Wales.  Another 
proof  of  its  relative  importance  is  derived  from  the  fact,  that  under  the  lately  existing 
arrangements  for  the  conveyance  of  letters,  it  contributed  not  much  short  of  one- 
third  of  the  Post-Office  revenue  derived  from  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.) 

*  The  nnmber  of  newipuwr  stamps  iHa«d  doriziff  the  year  ending  16tb  September  1S37  vm 
08,496,907,  of  which  the  distribution  wm  as  follows :  —  London  Newspapers,  99.173.797 ;  EngUih  FrO' 
▼incial  Newspapers,  14,996,118;  Scotch  Newspapers,  4,123.330;  Irish  Newspapers,  6,908,967. 

t  Total  tonnage,  1.889,019  tons. 

1 16.826  vessels,  of  which  the  aggregate  tonnage  was  696,978  tons. 

II  Daring  the  year  ending  Januan  1888,  the  amount  of  postage  collected  at  Lovdov  was  £07*897 ; 
Urerpool,  £90,747;  Dublin,  £70,070;  Manchester,  £69,989;  Glasgow,  £43,099;  Ediahutb,  M0JQii 
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A  notion  of  tlie  value  of  the  inland  and  maritime  trade  of  London  can  only  be  arrived 
at  by  approximate  calculations.  So  fiur  back  as  1810,  the  total  value  of  the  mercban. 
dise  transferred  yearly  by  the  trade  of  London  was  estimated  at  £  1 20,000,000.  Since 
that  date  the  metrc^>olie  has  advanced  rapidly  in  population,  manu&cturing,  industry, 
and  commerce. 

The  Thames  itself  forms  the  port  of  London ;  and  for  several  miles  below  London 
bridge  the  river  is  constantly  crowded  with  ships  from  every  part  of  the  world,  the 
masts  of  which  present  the  a{]|>earance  of  an  intermuiable  forest.  The  limits  of  the 
port,  however,  are  London  Bridge  and  Oeptford.  The  upper  portion,  extending 
from  London  Bridge  to  Limehouse,  is  divided  into  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Pooh,  below  which,  as  &r  as  Deptford  and  Greenwich,  are  two  divisions  named 
MAWtekoiue  Reach  and  Greenwich  Beach,  Further  down  the  river,  Blackwatl,  Rugshy, 
Woolwich,  GnUione,  and  Barhing  Reaches,  occur  in  succession.  The  celebrated  docks 
connected  with  the  port  and  trade  of  London,  are  the  Went- India  Docks,  the  London 
Docks,  St.  Katherine*s  Dock*,  the  East-India  Docks,  and  the  Commercial  Docka, 
The  first  four  of  these  are,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  situate  on  the  north  or  Mid- 
dlesex  side  of  the  Thames.  The  Commercial  Docks  are  built  on  the  Surrey  side, 
at  the  bend  of  the  river,  opposite  to  Limehouse  on  the  north,  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs 
9a  the  east.  These  great  works  are  constructed  on  a  most  extensive  scale.  The 
tobacco  warehouse  belonging  to  the  London  Docks  covers  a  space  of  nearly  five  iua'es, 
snd  the  underground  vaiUts,  which  are  IS^  acres  in  extent,  afford  stowage  for  60,000 
pipes  of  wine. 

In  short,  London  is  the  grand  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  the  place 
to  which  the  traders  and  money-dealers  of  all  nations  resort.  In  respect  of  wealth, 
ud  the  extent  and  activity  of  its  trade,  it  has  no  rival ;  and  we  seek  in  vain  for  any 
city  in  the  ancient  world  which  may  be  put  in  comparison  with  it.  In  respect  of  po- 
pulation, ancient  Rome,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  the  only  city  which  can  be 
<ud  to  have  surpassed  it ;  for  the  reputed  populousness  of  some  of  the  dtiee  of  China 

*iid  Japan  rests  upon  vsgue  and  doubtful  statements. 
The  most  remarkable  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  will  be  described 

*inder  the  heads  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are  situate. 

$  2.  Bedfordshire, 

Bedford,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  a  neat,  clean  town,  situate  on  both  banks  of 
Qie  Ouse,  48  miles  N.N.W.  of  London.     By  its  command  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Ouae,  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  coal,  iron,  and  timber,  with  Lynn 
^d  Yarmontb.     It  contains  several  churches  and  charitable  establishments,  particu* 
larly  a  free-school,  founded  in  1566  by  Sir  William  Harper,  a  native  of  this  place,  and 
alderman  of  London,  who  endowed  the  institution  with  estates  that  now  produce 
£10,000  yearly.    Wohum  Abbey,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  is  a  spacious 
and  noble  building  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  park,  near  the  town  of  Woburn.    It 
is  furnished  with  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  statues  and  paintings,  and  is  fiu 
Dious  for  the  agricultural  establishments  of  the  noble  proprietor.     Luton-hoo  is  ano- 
ther very  magnificent  edifice ;  it  belong?  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  is  superbly 
furnished  with  books,  paintings,  and  sculptures.     Biggleswade,  on  the  river  Ivel,  in 
the  east  of  the  county,  is  noted  for  its  corn  and  cattle  markets.     The  corn-trade  and 
the  manufacture  of  lace  and  straw-plait,  are  carried  on  to  some  extent  at  Leighton 
Buzzard,  near  the  borders  of  Buckinghamshire.     Luton,  and  the  smaller  town  of 
Dunstable,  both  situate  in  the  south  of  the  county,  are  distinguished  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  straw-plait. 

§  3.  Berkshire. 

Reading,  the  county  town,  stands  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennet, 
and  is  neaUy  and  regularly  built,  though  the  houses  are  of  brick,  and  the  streets  nar- 
row. It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  flour,  malt,  com,  &c.,  and  has  two  weekly 
markets.  The  woollen  manufactures,  of  which  at  an  early  period  this  town  was  the 
seat,  have  long  since  fallen  into  decay,  and  their  loss  is  now  inadequately  supplied  by 
the  making  of  coarse  linens,  sail-cloth,  and  sacking.  Newbury,  situate  higher  up  the 
Kennet,  still  preserves,  in  its  serges  and  shalloons,  some  vestiges  of  its  ancient  and 
important  manufiEtctures.  in  which  John  Winscbomb,  commonly  called  Jack  of  New- 
bury, roee  to  as  great  a  celebrity  as  that  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Reading  for 

Bristol,  £85,711;  Birmlnghsm,  £32,474;  Leeds.  £33,343;  Hull.  £16.089;  Cork,  £13.816:  Sheffield. 
£1130;  BeUMt,  £11JS78;  Norwich,  £10.199;  Aberdeen,  £9.612;  NoUingham,  £9,456;  Dundee,  £9.430 ; 
limtrtek,  £7,318;  Potteries  and  Newcastle  (Staffordshire),  £7,203;  Leicester,  £7,075;  Preston, 
£l,fl9;  Cuftatif,  £5,089. 
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tbdr  fkmous  clothier  Thomas  Coole,  or  Thomms  of  Readingr.  The  little  town  of 
Wantage,  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  it  remarkable  m 
As  being  the  birth-place  of  Alfred  the  Great.  Immediately  to  toe  west  of  Waiitm* 
is  the  fruitful  valley  called  White-horBe  Vale,  which  derires  its  name  from  a  gigantic 
figure  of  a  horse  rudely  marked  on  the  hce  of  a  chalk  hill,  and  which  is  fireMnrad 
with  great  care  by  the  country  people.  The  towns  of  Wallingfard^  Abimgdcm, 
Maidenhead,  and  Oakingkam,  are  engaged  to  some  extent  hn  the  malt  trade.  WmduTp 
92  miles  from  London,  is  a  considerable  town,  H-ith  a  bridge  over  the  Thames ;  but  ia 
ehiefly  remarkable  for  its  magnificent  castle,  the  chief  residence  of  the  sovereigns  of 
England.  The  castle  is  built  on  an  eminence,  which  rises  gradually  above  the  towa 
and  the  river,  and  forms  a  commanding  feature  in  the  prospect  for  many  miles  around. 
The  castle  was  ahnost  entirely  renewed,  and  received  its  present  form  and  appearanot 
in  the  reign  of  George  IV.  The  principal  part  of  the  edifice  consists  pf  the  central 
tower  or  keep,  and  two  wards  or  courts,  surrounded  externally  by  terraces  raised  to 
a  considerable  height.  I'be  apartments  are  in  the  highest  degree  elegant,  and  superbly 
furnished.  St.  George's  Chapel,  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  which  stands  at  the  west 
side  of  the  castle,  was  repaired  and  embellished  by  George  III,  who  likewise  built 
within  it  a  mausoleum  for  himself  and  family,  where  the  remains  of  three  kings,  one 
queen,  and  several  princes  and  princesses  are  idready  deposited.  Attached  to  the  castle 
are  two  parks — the  little  park,  between  it  and  the  river,  and  the  great  park,  at  some 
distance  to  the  south,  but  connected  with  the  castle  by  a  long  avenue.  The  great 
park  contains  3,800  acres,  and  an  artifici&l  lake  of  considerable  size,  called  Virginia 
\i'ater,  which  was  formed  and  embellished  by  George  IV,  and  presents  some  very  pio* 
turesque  scenery.  Sandhurst,  situate  near  the  junction  of  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  and 
Surrey,  is  the  seat  of  the  Royal  Military  College. 

§  4.  Buchinghamghire,  or  Bucks. 

Aylesbmy,  situate  in  the  middle,  and  Buckingham  in  the  north-west  of  Bucking- 
hamshire, are  its  two  county  towns,  and  in  the  early  periods  of  English  history  were 
places  of  some  importance.  The  only  branch  of  industry  followed  in  either  is  the 
manufacture  of  thread  lace,  of  which  article  a  greater  quantity  is  made  in  Bucking- 
hamshire than  in  any  other  county.  The  ancient  towns  of  Great  or  Chipping  Marlow^ 
High  or  Chipping  Wycombe,  and  Amersham,  situate  in  the  south  of  the  county,  are 
all  connected  with  the  lace-trade ;  but  many  of  their  inhabitants  find  employment  in 
the  numerous  paper-mills  that  have  been  erected  in  their  several  vicinities.  The 
principal  object  of  a  public  character  in  this  county  is  Eton  College,  founded  in  1440 
by  king  Henry  VI.,  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  a  certain  number  of  boys. 
It  has  now  become  the  principal  classical  school  in  Britain  for  the  sons  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  higher  gentry ;  the  number  of  pupils  amounting  to  between  three  and  four 
hundred.  The  chapel  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Gothic  architecture  of  the  age  m 
which  it  was  erected.  Eton  is  situate  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  opposite  to 
Windsor,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of- the  valley  in  which  it  stands,  the  flou- 
rishing state  of  its  endowments,  and  the  number  of  eminent  men  who  have  there 
received  their  education.  North  of  Windsor  bridge  is  Slough,  distinguished  as  having 
been  formerly  the  residence  of  the  elder  Hcrschel,  the  astronomer.  Near  the  town 
of  Buckingham  is  Stowe,  the  splendid  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  cele- 
brated for  its  fine  grounds,  and  its  collection  of  pictures  and  statues.  Cowper  the 
poet  had  his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  little  market-town  of  Olneg,  in 
the  north-east  of  the  county.  Hartwell,  in  the  vicinity  of  Aylesbury,  was  the  asylum 
of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  of  France,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  exile. 

§  5.  Cambridgeshire. 
Cambridge,  the  county  town,  is  built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Cam,  in  an 
extensive,  but  not  very  fertile  plain,  and,  in  point  of  situation,  is  considered  to  be 
very  salubrious.  The  river  is  navigable  to  the  Ouse,  and  communicates  with  the 
sea  by  the  port  of  Lynn.  Neither  the  streets  nor  private  buildings  are  remarkable 
for  their  neatness  and  elegance ;  but  the  recent  additions  and  embellishments  which 
the  colleges  have  undergone,  have  contributed  materially  to  the  improvement  of  the 
town.  Cambridge  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  University,  which  is  a  corporation  of 
itself,  and  sends  two  representatives  to  parliament,  who  are  elected  by  a  body  of 
upwards  of  twelve  hundred  voters,  consisting  of  the  doctors  and  masters  of  arts. 
The  University  consists  of  seventeen  colleges  and  halls,*  which  were  erected  and 

*  The  following  are  the  nameB  of  the  ftereral  eolleres  and  htdls  :^l.  St.  Peter* t  CoOeft,  ftianded  la 
1384  by  Hugh  de  Baluin,  Bishop  of  Elj :  2.  dart'  liatt,  first  founded  \a  Richard  Badcw  or  Badow  in 
im,  and  afterwards  reiraUt  by  Lady  aare;  3.  Pembroke  Hail,  founded  in  1169  bj  Mary  CoartSM 
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endowed  at  Ttrioufl  times.    Each  of  these  is  a  separate  corporate  body,  poisessing 
the  buildings  and  Ubraries,  and  enjoying  large  funds,  from  which  the  expenses  of  the 
esfaMishment,  and  the  salarws  of  the  officers,  fellows,  and  scholars,  are  defrayed  (see 
m^,  p.  196.)    They  hare  each  a  separate  chapel,  library,  and  hall,  with  apartments 
for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  college.    They  have  also  tutors,  who  conduct  the 
education  of  the  students,  and  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain  due  discipline. 
Besides  the  public  tutors,  there  are  also  in  each  college  private  tutors,  of  whose  ser- 
fices  the  more  aspiring  pupils  generally  avail  themselves.     These  minor  corporate 
bodies  are,  however,  all  subject  to  the  general  corporation  and  government  of  the 
University,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  chancellor,  generally  a  nobleman  of  high  rank, 
who  has  been  educated  at  the  University;  but  whose  orcUnary  duties  are  performed 
by  a  vice-chancellor,  and  other  subordinate  officers.     In  adcUtion  to  the  tutors  of 
eolleges.  there  is  a  number  of  public  professors  and  lecturers  on  the  establishment 
of  the  University.    The  number  of  members  on  the  books  in  1837  was  5527.  The 
principal  literary  and  scientific  establishments  connected  with  the  University  are  the 
two  public  libraries;  the  Fitzwilliam  museum,  bequeathed,  together  with  a  munificent 
endowment  for  its  support,  by  Viscount  Fitzwilliam  in  1816;  the  valuable  collection 
of  ecclesiastical  history  gifted  to  Corpus- Christi  college  by  Archbishop  Parker ;  the 
■rtronomical  observatory ;  and  the  botanic  garden.     The  public  buildings  of  Cam- 
bridge are  considered,  on  the  whole,  inferior  in  point  of  architectural  magnificence  to 
those  of  Oxford ;  yet  they  include  some  of  the  works  of  Wren  and  Inigo  Jones,  and 
the  chapel  of  King's  College  is  correctly  deemed  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
gothic  architecture  to  be  seen  in  England.     The  gardens  and  walks  attached  to  the 
different  colleges  are  unrivalled  in  beauty.     Eii/,  situate  17  miles  to  the  north  of 
Gunbridge,  is  a  small  episcopal  city,  with  a  fine  cathedral,  a  free  grammar-school, 
•nd  two  charity-schools.     Newmarket,  a  small  town  situate  partly  in  Suffolk,  is 
soted  for  its  race-course,  which  is  reckoned  the  finest  in  England.    Wiabeach,  a  well- 
built  town,  situate  on  the  river  Nene,  in  the  north-east  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  is  the  only 
port  in  the  county ;  its  trade,  which  is  considerable,  consists  chiefly  in  corn,  butter, 
timber,  coals,  and  wine.     Cambridgeshire  is  strictly  an  agricultural  county,  almost 
the  only  semblance  of  manufactures  which  it  possesses  being  limited  to  the  fabrica- 
tion of  coarse  pottery.  One  of  its  most  remarkable  districts  is  the  Isle  of  Ely,  situate 
to  the  north  of  the  river  Ouse,  and  forming  part  of  a  vast  marshy  plain  extending 
into  nix  several  counties,  the  draining  of  which  was  successfully  begun,  during  the 
protectorate  of  Cromwell  and  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  by  William  Duke  of 
Bedford,   from  whose  title  the  whole  tract  has  received  the  name  of  the  Bedford 
Z^evei.     In  the  laborious  process  of  reclaiiiuiig  these  fens,  the  resources  of  modem 
skill  have  been  advantageously  brought  to  aid  the  ruder  efforts  made  in  the  infancy 
of  engineering  science.    By  substituting  the  constant  power  of  the  steam-engine  for 
the  uncertain  agency  of  the  windmill  in  the  operation  of  draining,  land  that  till  lately 
bore  only  precarious  crops  of  oats  and  rape*  seed,  now  produces  the  finest  wheat 
grown  in  England. 

§  6.   Cheshire, 

Chester,  the  county  town  and  also  the  see  of  a  bishop,  is  situate  on  the  Dec,  about 
nx  miles  from  where  the  river,  after  flowing  for  that  distance  through  a  i)artly  arti- 
ficial bed,  falls  into  an  estuary  of  the  Irish  channel.  Two  bridges,  one  of  which  consists 
of  only  one  arch  of  200  feet  span,  connect  the  city  and  county  with  Flintshire.  The 
dty  bears  noany  marks  of  high  antiquity,  and  in  the  distribution  of  its  streets,  retains 
ample  proo6  of  having  }>een  occupied  by  the  Romans.  Many  of  the  houses  are  very 
old,  with  projecting  galleries  which  overhang  the  pavement  of  the  streets.  1  he 
sncient  walls  are  still  in  good  preservation,  and  afford  to  the  inhabitants  an  agreeable 
promenade  of  nearly  two  miles  in  circuit.  The  cathedral  is  plain,  but  the  chapter- 
house is  an  object  of  general  admiration.  Chester  is  the  only  sea-port  in  the  county. 
It  was  once  one  of  the  most  flourishing  ports  on  the  western  coast,  and  the  principal 

of  Pembroke ;  4.  Corpus- Christi  College,  begtin  in  1344  bvtwo  societies  orjcnilds,  and  completed  by 
Henrj  Duke  of  Lancaster  in  1356 ;  S.  Caius'  C  U-ge,  originally  founded  by  Edward  Ooimlle,  a  dirine, 
and  afterwards  endowed  by  Dr.  Caius,  phyaici->n  to  Queen  Mwry ;  6.  Kiriff'i  College,  founded  by  llenry 
the  Sixth ;  7.  Catherine-  HaU,  founded  in  1745  by  Kobert  Woodlarli,  chancellor  of  the  univt  rsity  ;  8. 
JssHs  Conine,  originally  a  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns,  which  was  suppressed  by  UeT.ry  the  Sevcuih ; 

9.  Christ's  CoOeg*-,  founded  by  William  Bingham,  a  Ixindon  divine,  in  1442,  rebuilt  on  ita  prf>.<)cnt  site 
hj  Henrr  the  SUth,  and  funher  endowed  by  the  Countess  o<  Richmond,  mother  of  Henry  the  8e  ■  enth  i 

10.  A.  John's  Csifege,  founded  al^^o  by  the  Counters  of  Richmond;  11.  Trinity  College,  founded  by 
Hanry  the  Eighth ;  IS.  Rmanuel  College,  founded  in  IMS  by  8ir  Walter  Mildmay.  a  privy  oo)in<«cllor 
to  Queen  BHiabcth ;  13.  Sidney- Sussex,  founded  in  1590  by  the  Countess  of  Uusnex;  14.  Magdalen 
Oamege,  founded  by  a  Norman  baron  in  1092 :  15.  Queen's  College,  founded  in  1448  by  Margaret  of 
Aqiov.  the  eonaort  of  Henry  the  Sixth;  16.  Trinity- HaU,  founded  as  a  college,  in  13S1,  by  Bishop 
■mhbi'  17.  JDownimg  College,  first  opened  to  stiuiimts  in  1821,  founded  on  a  reversion  of  raluahle 
flttatei  bsqusatiwd  ftw  that  pnrpoM  by  Sir  George  Downing,  who  died  in  1749. 
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8eat  of  the  trade  in  Irish  linens,  now  transferred  to  Liverpool.  Its  exports  at  present 
are,  salt,  copper,  and  other  minerals,  and  vast  quantkieA  of  cheese,  of  which  not  \em 
than  11,500  tons  are  annually  made  in  the  county.  The  making  of  gloves  forms  the 
principal  branch  of  industry  in  Chester.  Macdenfield^  in  the  north-easteni  portton 
of  the  county,  has  risen  into  considerable  importance  from  its  thriving  silk  manufcc^ 
tures,  and  although  situate  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  wild  and  dreary  tract,  isi, 
next  to  Stockport,  the  most  populous  place  in  Cheshire.  The  silk  trade  was  also 
formerly  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  at  Stockport^  on  the  Mersey,  but  it  has  now 
given  place  to  the  cotton  manufactures.  Runcorn,  on  the  Mersey,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal,  has,  in  consequence  of  its  situation,  become  of  some 
note  as  a  trading  place. 

§  7»  Cornwall, 
Launcestony  the  county  town,  stands  on  a  gentle  elevation,  overlooking  the  river 
Tamer,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  little  stream  called  the  Atterly.  Palmouth, 
the  principal  station  of  the  post-office  packets  for  the  Mediterranean,  West  Indies, 
and  America,  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  fine  harbour,  exactly  5^  or  273  miles  from 
London.  It  has  also  a  considerable  trade  in  the  pilchard  fishery.  In  its  vicinity  is 
Pendennis  Castle,  which  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  improved  by  EliKabeth,  and  greatly 
strengthened  by  Cromwell.  Penzance  is  the  most  westerly  town  in  England,  and 
much  resorted  to  by  invalids,  on  account  of  the  extreme  nuldness  of  its  dlmate. 
Falmouth  and  Penzance  are  the  two  principal  sea>  ports  in  tins  county.  The  ports  of 
less  importance  are  Fowey,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name ;  Gwetk,  on 
the  river  Hel,  which  falls  into  the  English  channel  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Hel- 
ston*  and  the  south  of  Falmouth  harbour ;  St.  Ives,  on  the  south-western  side  of  the 
bay  of  that  name ;  Padstow,  on  the  south  side  of  the  spacious  opening  or  harbour, 
into  which  the  river  Camel  &lls ;  and  Truro,  situate  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kenwyn 
and  the  St.  Allen,  two  little  streams  which  flow  into  Falmouth  harbour.  There  is 
a  custom-house  in  the  small  town  of  Ueugton  or  Newton,  in  St.  Mary,  the  largest  of 
the  Sdlly  islands.  As  Cornwall  derives  its  wealth  and  importance  almost  exclusively 
from  mining  operations,  it  cannot  boast  of  many  other  branches  of  industry.  There 
are,  however,  some  paper-mills  on  the  streams  near  Hayle,  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Ives  (of  the  port  of  which  it  is  a  custom-house  dependency),  and  remarkable  for 
its  extensive  smelting- works ;  carpets  are  made  at  Truro,  and  coarse  woollen  stufis 
at  Callington,  Launceston,  St.  Austle,  Bodmin,  and  other  towns.  The  present  s/ait- 
nary  towns,  or  those  to  which  the  miners  arc  obliged  to  carry  their  blocks  of  tin  to 
be  stamped  by  the  proper  officers  arc,  —  Launceston,  Lostwithiel,  Truro,  Hebton, 
and  Penzance. 

§  8.    Cumberland. 

Carlisle,  an  episcopal  city  and  also  the  county  town,  situate  at  the  confluence  of 
the  river  Eden  with  the  Caldew,  was  anciently  surrounded  by  walls,  which  have 
mostly  fallen  to  ruin  and  been  removed.  Some  of  the  streets  are  spacious,  and  con- 
tain good  houses ;  and  the  city  is  adorned  with  numerous  public  buildings,  of  which 
the  castle,  originally  built  by  William  Rufus,  the  cathedral,  and  St,  Cuthbert's  church, 
are  the  most  conspicuous.  There  is  also  a  fine  stone  bridge  across  the  EMen,  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  Carlisle  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  employed 
as  a  British  station  previous  to  its  occupation  by  the  Romans.  ItJ  position  as  a 
border  city  exposed  it  to  various  reverses  of  fortune,  and  it  is  only  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  that  its  pro:^perity  has  been  allowed  to  advance 
unchecked.  Various  branches  of  the  cotton  trade  are  carried  on  in  the  city  ;  there  is 
also  an  export  trade  in  Irish  linens ;  and  several  iron- works  have  been  established. 
Carlisle  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  canal  ll|  miles  in  length,  terminating  at 
Bowncss,  on  the  Solway  Firth ;  and  its  trade  as  a  port  must  have  greatly  increased 
since  the  completion  of  the  railway  which  connects  it  with  the  town  of  Newcastle. 
The  Roman  wall  passes  by  Cariihle  a  little  to  the  north,  and  in  the  ricinity  of  the 
touni  there  are  some  remarkable  druidical  monuments  particularly  that  called  Long 
Meg  and  her  daughters.  Whitehaven,  a  large  town,  situate  in  an  important  mining, 
and  to  some  extent  manufacturing,  district,  possesses  an  excellent  harbour,  and  be- 
sides carrying  on  an  extensive  trade  with  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  west  coast  of 
England,  has  a  considerable  commerce  with  the  West  Indies,  and  is  largely  engaged 
in  ship-building.  Workington  is  also  a  large  and  populous  town,  with  a  commodious 
harbour,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  coal  and  iron,  the  produce  of  the 
mines.     W'orkington  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Maryport,  together  with  the  vil- 

*  HeUton  is  situate  on  the  river  Cober.  the  mouth  of  which  being  obstmcted  tor  a  gTiat  baidi  thrown 
up  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  the  stream  expands  into  a  remarkable  lake  naa»ed  the  Zee-  F90I, 
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l^pe  of  Harrington^  are  custom-house  dependencies  of  the  port  of  Whitehaven.  The 
b^bnd  towns  are  of  little  importance :  Cochermouth^  on  the  Derwent,  manufactureii 
liats,  iballoons,  coarse  woollen,  and  linen ;  several  cotton  works  have  been  erected 
at  the  romantic  town  of  Keswick ;  Penrith  possesses  some  trade  in  fancy  woollen 
fftuffii ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Wigton  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 
The  fiunoos  plumbago  mine,  to  the  excellence  of  the  material  derived  from  which  the 
EngUah  penols  owe  their  superiority,  is  situate  on  the  side  of  Seatallor-Fell  in  Bor- 
rowdale,  about  eight  miles  south  from  Keswick. 

§  9.  Derbyshire, 
Derby,  the  county  town,  is  situate  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  watered  by  the 
Derwent,  which  is  navigable  to  the  Trent.     It  includes  five  parishes,  whose  respec- 
tive churches  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  town.     The  houses  are  well  built,  the 
market-place  forms  a  fine  square,  and  the  to^vn  hall,  assembly  room,  and  the  church 
of  All  Siednts,  are  respectable  edifices.     The  first  silk-mill  in  England  was  erected 
here,  and  still  continues  to  prepare  the  raw  material  for  the  subsequent  processes  of 
the  manufacture,     p^j^ifi.  was  once  famous  for  its  fine  china  or  porcelain,  which  is 
now  in  a  great  mea^jp»smerseded  by  that  manufactured  at  Colebrook-dale,  but  there 
is  still  a  china- woriksmeB  beautifiil  ware  is  produced.    The  cotton  trade,  especially 
in  hosiery,  fumishoy  Mpwyment  to  numerous  persons.    There  are  also  many  engaged 
in  the  mana&cture  of  j^irellery,  and  small  articles  of  gold  and  silver.    In  the  north  of 
the  county,  the  smalf  but  thriving  to\%'n  of  Chesterfield,  situate  on  the  Rot  her,  is 
noted  for  its  silk  and  eotton  works  ;  several  potteries  and  iron-founderies  have  been 
^tabliahed  in  the  vidpity  of  the  town ;  and  by  its  canal  the  produce  of  the  neigh- 
bouring lead  and  coal  mines  are  conveyed  to  the  Trent.     The  fesbionable  watering 
places,  Buxton  and  Matlock,  the  former  situate  in  the  south-west  of  the  district  of  the 
High  Peak,  the  latter  eight  miles  south-cast  of  the  market  town  of  Bahewell  in  the 
'tme  district,  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  mineral  springs.     The  heat  of  the 
'^uxton  water  is  82°,  and  is  not  affected  by  the  varying  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere.     The  water  19  remarkably  pure,  and  very  slightly  impregnated  with  saline 
Aarticles.     It  is  used  lor  both  bathing  and  drinking,  and  is  chiefly  recommended  for 
§out,  rheumatism,  derangement  of  the  biliary  and  digestive  organs,  &c.    The  Matlock 
Wmter  is  not  so  warm  as  that  of  Buxton,  being  seldom  more  than  68^.    It  is  aUo  pure, 
but  less  impregnated  with  mineral  substances  than  that  of  Buxton.     There  are  like- 
wise mineral  springs  at  BakeweU  above  mentioned,  Stony  Middleton,  and  Keddleston  ; 
^nd  a  chalybeate  spring  at  Quarndon,  three  miles  from  Derby,  which  is  much  cele- 
brated.     At  Barmoor,  near  Tideswell,  in  the  High  Peak  district,  is  an  intermitting 
apring  called  the  ebbing  and  flovidng  well.     Tunsted,  near  the  village  of  Wormhill, 
ftbout  three  miles  south  of  Tideswell,  was  the  birth-place  of  James  Brindley,  the  cele- 
brated engineer,  to  whose  contrivance  and  skill  almost  all  the  great  canals  of  England 
owe  their  existence.     Chatsworth,  the  splendid  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
is  situate  on  the  Derwent,  three  miles  to  the  east  of  Bakewell.    The  abundant  supply 
of  gypsum  derived  from  the  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chellaston,  five  miles 
south  of  Derby,  and  the  marble  quarries  of  Aston,  about  six  miles  N.  N.  E  of  Tides- 
well,  have  given  these  places,  although  otherwise  of  no  great  note,  considerable  im- 
portance.    BoUover  Moor,  about  nine  miles  east  of  Derby,  yields  a  remarkably  fine 
magnesian  limestone  or  dolomite,  which  in  all  likelihood  will,  agreeably  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Parliamentary  Commission,  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  north-western  part  of 
the  county,  or  the  High  Peak  district,  consists  of  mountains  and  moors,  and  is  famous 
for  its  caverns,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  that  near  Castleton. 

§  10.  Devonshire. 
Exeter,  an  episcopal  city,  also  the  capital  of  the  county,  stands  on  the  slope  of  a 
rising  ground  on  t^  east  iMuik  of  the  Exe.  The  city,  though  small,  contains  nume- 
rous public  binldings,  among  which  arc  the  cathedral,  a  large  and  magnificent  struc- 
ture of  great  antiquity,  eighteen  other  churches,  the  bishop's  palace,  a  session's  house, 
a  county  gaol,  an  hospital,  guildhall,  and  theatre.  Over  the  Exe  is  an  elegant  stone 
bridge;  tmd  there  is  a  custom-house  on  the  quay,  at  which  vessels  of  150  tons  can 
unload.  The  distance  from  London  is  173  miles.  Plymouth  is  an  ancient  town,  with 
narrow,  steep,  and  inconvenient  streets,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plym.  Dcvonport,  for- 
merly called  Plymouth-dock,  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tamer, 
where  it  expands  into  the  noble  estuary  of  Hamoaze.  It  has  grown  up  into  a 
large  town  round  the  royal  dockyard,  to  the  westward  of  Plymouth,  and  between 
than  is  a  straggling  town  named  Stonehouse,    These  are  all  situate  on  Plymouth 
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Mnxnd,  and  derire  their  UBportaare  Me^y  from  bfinr  a  prindpil  statioB  of  the  rojal 
nary.  JCrau>«f A,  about  10  Biles  helow  Exeter,  ha*  foaie  tiade,  chMy  in  fish,  hot  it 
better  known  a«  a  fitronrite  retort  for  aea^bathinf  .  Il/rmcemU,  on  the  aorth  eoast  of 
I>eroa,  ha*  a  well-btfflt  pier,  aod  eoatains  Msne  pood  houes,  aad  a  hufe  b«t  pbin- 
lookiof  diurrk.  It  poft«eMe6  a  natoral  karbov.  eompletelj  ■hcltored  UfaiBSt  stonM. 
aod  capable  of  receirinr  fthipf  of  290  tons  burden.  Pljinoath,  and  Exeter  (with  its  tab- 
port  7e^«ao«/A;  are  the  principal  wa-ports  in  the  covntr.  The  Ie»  eoosidenble 
ports  are  BarmBtapU,  on  the  ewtem  bank  of  the  river  Taw ;  Bide^rd,  on  the  riTcr 
Towridge,  a  Uttle  abore  its  onion  with  the  Taw ;  aod  Dartmomtk,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river  Dart,  near  where  it  iSUls  into  the  ChanneL  Ilfiracoaibey  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  is  also  a  port. 

§  11.  Dortettkire. 

Dorchester,  the  county  town,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  but  of  no  modem  im- 
portance. HVyaiowA,  a  place  of  some  trade,  stands  on  the  western  bank  of  the  rirer 
Wey,  opposite  to  the  town  of  Meleombe  ReuU^  with  which  it  is  united  by  a  fine 
bridge  built  of  stone.  PooU,  a  large  seaport,  with  6000  inhabitants,  and  carrying  OD 
a  considerable  trade,  is  situate  on  the  north  side  of  a  deep  bay  formed  by  the  projee- 
tion  of  the  sort  of  peninsula  incorrectly  named  the  Isle  of  PurbedL.  Bridport,  on 
the  south-west  coast,  is  noted  for  ship-building.  Lgmt,  or  Xyne  Regir^  has  a  good 
harbour,  which  has  been  constructed  at  a  considerable  expense,  and  the  town  is  mnc^ 
frequented  for  sem-batbing.  Weymouth,  Poole,  Bridport,  and  Lyme,  hold  the  rank 
of  ports. 

§  12.  Durham. 

This  county  was  formerly  a  county  palatine,  the  goremment  of  which  was  rested 
in  the  bishop;  but  in  1837  the  supremacy  H'as  annexed  to  the  Crown,  the  palatine 
courts  abolished,  and  the  bishop  restricted  to  his  ecclesiastical  functions  and  authority. 
The  city  of  Durham,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  situate  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
latter,  on  a  rocky  eminence,  almost  surrounded  by  the  river  Wear,  over  which  there 
are  three  bridges.  The  streets  are  steep,  narrow,  and  inconvenient.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and  the  castle  or  palace,  both  built  on  a  lofty  rock, 
which  is  washed  by  the  Wear  on  the  western  side.  The  cathedral  is  a  majestic  edi- 
fice of  great  antiquity,  and  contains  the  once  venerated  remains  of  St.  Cuthbert.  A 
college,  principally  for  the  education  of  clergymen  for  the  Church  of  England,  was 
founded  here  in  1832  by  the  bishop  and  chapter,  and  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in 
1837.  under  the  name  of  the  University  of  Durham.  Sunderland,  Monkwearmouth^ 
and  Bishopwearmouth,  form  one  town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wear,  over  which  there 
IS  a  stupendous  iron  bridge,  consisting  of  a  single  arch,  236  feet  span,  and  of  such  a 
hc'ij^ht  as  to  allow  vessels  of  400  tons  to  pass  beneath,  ^ith  only  their  top-gallant 
roasts  lowered.  The  principal  trade  of  the  town  is  in  coals  and  lime ;  about  1,000,000 
tons  of  the  former,  and  40,000  tons  of  the  latter,  being  annually  exported  from  the 
Wear.  There  are  altK)  several  extensive  manufactories  of  salt,  glass,  earthenu-are, 
ropes,  sailcloths,  and  chain-cables.  There  are  30  yards  for  building  large  ships,  five 
for  small  craft ;  four  dry,  and  four  floating  docks.  South  Shields,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
l*yne,  is  a  flourishing  seaport,  which  participates  to  a  great  extent  in  the  commerce  of 
Newcastle.  Gateshead,  an  ancient  borough  on  the  Tyne,  opposite  Newcastle,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  Stockton-vpon-Teea  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  towns  in  the  north  of  England,  and  is  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teei, 
over  which  there  is  a  bridge  of  five  arches.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  foreign  trade, 
and  contiins  manufactories  of  sailcloth,  ropes,  damask,  diaper,  huckabuck,  and  linen. 
Stockton  is  connected  by  a  railway  with  Darlington,  also  on  the  Tees,  where  the 
great  north  road  from  London  crosses  the  river  by  a  bridge  of  three  arches.  Uartlt^ 
pool  iH  a  small  seaport  town  on  a  peninsula  to  the  north  of  Teesmouth.  In  north 
Durham,  the  only  place  of  note  is  Norham,  a  small  town  on  the  Tweed,  seven  nulet 
above  Berwick,  with  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  castle,  celebrated  in  the  border 
wars  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  inland  towns  in  this  county  are  of  no  oonn- 
derablu  importance.  Bernard  Castle,  on  the  Tees,  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of 
its  great  corn-market.  Bishop  Aukland,  on  the  Wear,  derives  its  consequence  from 
itrt  episcopal  palace,  the  prinnpal  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Durham.  The  only  sea- 
ports in  the  county  are  Sunderland  and  Stockton. 

§  13.  Essex. 

Colchetter,  a  large  town  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Colne,  about  three  miles  in  cir« 
riimfercnce,  and  divided  into  twelve  parishes.    The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the 
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iMimfaftwrc  of  baize,  marge,  and  ailk  atufib.  A  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  town 
ariwa  from  the  fishery  of  oysters,  which  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  richness 
and  iavour,  and  are  exported  to  London  in  immense  quantities.  Harwich^  a  small 
burgh  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  county,  has  a  harbour  so  capacious  as  to 
admit  400  ahips  at  the  same  time.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  chiefly  in  ship- 
building,  fishing,  and  in  the  service  of  the  packets  which  sail  between  this  port  and 
the  opposite  continent.  Maldon  is  an  ancient  burgh,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Black- 
water  and  the  Chelmer.  CJulmrford,  situate  at  the  confluence  of  the  Chelmcr  and 
Essex  Cam,  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  is  the  county  town,  where  the  assizes  and 
quarter-sessions  are  held.  The  county-hall,  assembly-rooms,  jail,  church,  and  many 
elegant  private  houses,  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  town,  which  is  rendered  still 
more  agreeable  by  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country.  Tilbury  Fort,  on  the 
Thames,  opposite  Gravesend,  was  built  by  Henry  VIll.,  enlarged  into  a  regular  iVir- 
tification  by  Charles  IL,  and  is  mounted  with  heavy  guns  for  the  defence  of  the 
river.  Pmrfttet,  also  on  the  Thames,  is  the  great  depdt  of  gunpowder  for  the  use 
of  the  government ;  chalk  is  extensively  quarried  in  its  vicinity.  Epping^  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Lea,  near  London,  is  celebrated  for  its  butter,  and  for  the  royal  forest,  where 
the  citizens  of  London  enjoy  the  privilege  of  hunting  a  buck  on  Easter  Monday  — an 
amosement  of  which  many  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  avail  themselves.  Walt  ham 
Ahhey,  a  thriving  market-town,  built  near  the  junction  of  Essex  with  Hertford  and 
Middlesex,  derives  its  name  fi'om  a  magnificent  ecclesiastical  structure  now  in  ruins. 
A  little  to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  on  the  Hertford  side  of  the  Lea,  is  a  beautiful 
nonumental  cross,  erected  by  Kdn'ard  the  First  to  the  memory  of  his  wife  Eleanor. 
We  mention  Dunwune,  a  market-town  situate  about  thirteen  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  Chelmsford,  on  account  of  the  singular  and  well-known  ancient  manorial  custom 
of  the  "  Delivery  of  the  Flitch  of  Bacon,"  which  has  been  long  kept  up  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parudi  of  Litlie  Dunmow,  Essex  was  at  one  time  celebrated  for  its  woollen 
lianu&ctures,  almost  the  only  remaining  portion  of  which  are  some  branches  of  the 
doth  trade  carried  on  at  Coggeu-hally  Braintree,  and  Bocking,  on  the  river  Black- 
Water.  There  are  four  sea-ports  in  this  county,  viz.  Colchester,  Maldon,  and  Har- 
wich, which  have  been  already  noticed,  and  the  little  seaport  of  Leigh,  situate  at 
the  nnouth  of  the  Thames,  opposite  to  the  eastern  point  of  Canvey  Island. 

§  14.  Gloucestershire, 

Tbis  important  county  is  naturally  divided  into  three  very  different  districts, 
namely,  the  CotswoU,  a  high  and  bleak  tract  on  the. east  of  the  county,  the  fertile 
Vale  of  the  Severn,  in  the  middle,  and  the  Forest  of  Dean,  abounding  in  coal  and 
iron,  on  the  west.  Numerous  flocks  of  sheep  are  reared  in  the  first  of  these  districts, 
and  the  rich  pastures  of  the  Vale  furnish  the  cheese  for  which  Gloucestershire  is  so 
celebrated,  and  of  which  12,000  tons  are  annually  exported.  Gloucester,  an  ancient 
and  fine  dty,  the  capital  of  the  county,  and,  jointly  with  Bristol,  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
itands  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Severn,  and,  by  the  arrangement  of  its  four  prin- 
cipal streets,  presents  sufficient  evidence  of  its  Roman  origin.  Its  distinguishing 
feature  is  its  cathedral,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  structures  of  the  kind  in  England. 
Favoured  by  the  command  of  the  Severn  Navigation,  and  a  connection  with  the 
canals  of  Stroud-water  and  Berkley  and  Gloucester,  this  city  carries  on  a  conside- 
rable trade.  It  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  pins,  and  a  foundry 
fiMT  the  casting  of  bells  for  churches  and  other  public  edifices.  The  celebrated  George 
Whitefield  was  a  native  of  this  city;  and  we  have  elsewhere  mentioned  (unit,  p.  195), 
that  it  was  here  that  Robert  Raikes,  the  original  contriver  of  Sunday-school  instruc- 
tion, first  carried  his  benevolent  efforts  into  effect.  Bristol,  a  commercial  city  of 
great  antiquity,  is  healthily  situate  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lower  Avon,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  country,  surrounded  by  verdant  hills.  The  city,  including  the 
suburb  of  Bedminster,  in  Somersetshire,  to  the  south  of  the  Avon,  is  nearly  eight 
mUes  in  circumference,  and  is  supposed  to  cover  1,600  acres.  It  contains  750  streets, 
squares,  and  lanes,  ten  markets,  seventeen  churches,  and  five  chapels.  Bristol,  along 
with  Gloucester,  although  second  in  point  of  precedence,  gives  a  title  to  a  district. 
The  cathedral,  originally  the  church  of  an  Augustin  monastery,  consists  of  a  neat 
Gothic  choir,  with  part  of  the  nave  and  two  side-aisles,  all  of  equal  height ;  but 
the  principal  ecclesiastical  building  m  this  dty  is  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Mary 
Reddiffe,  the  tower  of  which  is  nearly  200  feet  high.  The  public  schools  and  edu- 
cational societies  are  numerous  and  flourishing  ;  and  the  dty  contains  many  hospitals, 
almshouses,  and  other  charitable  institutions.  The  prindpal  manufactories  are  those 
of  sugar,  iron,  brass,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  floor-doth,  glass  bottles,  and  earthenware ; 
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but  the  heavy  amount  of  the  local  taxation  operates  as  a  serious  check  to  the  mana* 
factures,  as  well  as  the  general  trade  of  the  city.  Bristol  nevertheless  carries  on  a 
considerable  foreign  trade,  chiefly  with  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  America :  and 
also  an  extensive  home  traffic  with  the  western  counties  and  North  and  South  Wales. 
The  public  works  connected  with  the  port  of  Bristol  are  among  the  most  extensive 
of  the  kind  in  England,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  The  quay,  which  is  built 
of  hewn  stone,  presents  a  wharf  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length ;  and  a  large  floating 
harlmur,  capable  of  accommodating  vessels  of  1000  tons  burthen,  has  been  formed 
by  damming  up  the  bed  of  the  Avon,  and  its  northern  tributary  stream  the  Frome. 
and  cutting  a  new  bed  for  the  former.  Clifton^  a  little  to  the  west  of  Bristol,  of 
which  it  may  be  considered  a  fashionable  suburb,  is  celebrated  for  its  romantic 
scenery.  It  was  first  brought  into  notice  about  the  close  of  the  1 7th  century,  in 
consequence  of  its  hot  springs,  which  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  efficacious  in 
cases  of  debility  or  consumption.  To  facilitate  the  comnmnication  between  the 
city  and  Clifton,  a  magnificent  suspension-bridge,  the  works  of  which  are  now  in 
progress,  is  to  be  thrown  across  the  bed  of  the  Avon,  at  such  a  height  above  the 
level  of  the  tides,  that  vessels  of  the  largest  class  will  be  able  to  pass  underneath 
the  arch  without  lowering  their  topmasts.  Cheltenham,  which  derives  its  chief 
importance  from  its  mineral  ^'aters,  occupies  a  pleasant  situation  in  an  ampfaitheatrt 
formed  by  the  Cotswold  hills.  One  of  the  wells  is  chalybeate,  the  other  sulphureous ; 
and  both  are  resorted  to  by  great  numbers  of  invalids^  for  whose  amuaement  there 
is  a  s{>acious  assembly  room,  and  an  elegant  theatre.  Stroud^  aitinrte  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Frome  and  the  Sladewater,  and  on  the  line  of  canal  navigatioa 
which  extends  between  the  Severn  and  the  Thames,  is  the.  centre  of  a  considerable 
cloth  mnnufiicture.  The  same  manufacture  is  also  carried  on  at  Wottom-imder-'Edge^ 
and  at  Dursley,  a  few  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Stroud.  The  ancient  town  of 
Tewkesbury,  situate  near  the  confluence  of  the  Avon  with  the  Severn,  carries  on, 
besides  a  considerable  inland  trade,  several  branches  of  manufactures,  espedally  in 
stocking  frame- work  knitting,  in  nail-making,  and  in  tanning  and  malting.  The  mar- 
ket-town of  Cirencester,  situate  on  the  Chure,  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
when  the  Romans  were  in  possession  of  Britain,  but  is  now  little  better  than  a  mere 
village.  Berkeley,  a  small  but  thriving  town,  and  the  centre  of  the  traffic  in  the  dairy 
produce  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  that  name,  bordering  on  the  Severn,  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  as  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Jenner,  who  first  introduced  vac- 
cination into  medical  practice.  Berkeley  Castle,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  is 
an  ancient  baronial  mansion  of  the  Earls  of  Berkley,  where  the  inhuman  murder  of 
King  Edward  II.  was  perpetrated  here  in  1327.  On  the  eastern  border  of  the 
county,  alM)iit  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bristol,  and  7  from  Malmesbury,  is  Badmimimt 
house,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  ducal  mansiona 
of  England.    Bristol  and  Gloucester  arc  the  only  sea-ports  in  this  maritime  county.  • 

(Hampshi  re  or  Hants — see  Southamptonshire.) 

§  15.  Herefordshire. 
Hereford,  an  ancient  and  episcopal  city,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  situate  on  the 
northern  Imnk  of  the  Wjc.  Its  cathedral,  built  ofter  the  model  of  that  of  Aix-la- 
ChapcUe,  is  greatly  admired  for  the  lightness  and  elegance  of  its  details.  The  other 
principal  buildings  are  the  bishop's  palace,  college,  shire-hall,  theatre,  gaol,  and  some 
hospitals.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  in  cider,  hops,  and  tanner's  bark ;  its  manufae- 
tures  are  trifling,  and  are  limited  to  those  of  gloves,  flannels,  and  hats,  the  first  of 
which,  however,  was  formerly  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  Leominster^  on  the 
I.ugg,  a  tributary  of  the  Wye,  and  Ledbury,  on  the  Leddon,  which  fidls  into  the 
Warmckshire  Avon,  carry  on  some  trade  in  wool,  cider,  hops,  and  malt;  but  most 
of  the  manufactures  in  which  these  towns  were  formerly  engaged  are  now  removed 
to  other  places.  In  the  south  of  the  county,  and  situate  in  the  valley  of  the  Wye, 
is  the  little  town  of  Boss,  well  known  as  the  native  town  of  John  Kyrle,  the  •  Man 
of  Ross/  whose  benevolence  and  public  spirit  arc  celebrated  in  Pope's  well-known 
poem. 

§  16.  Hertfordshire. 

Hertford,  a  town  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  and  the  capital  of  the  county,  derives  its 
commercial  prosperity  from  its  situation  on  the  Lea  Navigation.  Its  ancient  castle 
was  the  scene  of  the  captivity  of  two  crowned  heads,  namely,  John,  King  of  France, 
and  David  the  Second,  of  Scotland.     At  HaiUybury,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  to 
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the  south  of  Hertford,  the  E^t-India  Company's  celebrated  college  was  established 
ill  1806,  for  the  education  of  young  men  destined  to  fill  offices  in  the  civil  depart- 
ments in  the  government  of  India.  There  is  also  in  the  town  of  Hertford  a  branch 
of  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  where  about  500  of  the  younger  children  of  that  insti- 
tution are  kept.  St,  Albans,  an  ancient  town,  near  the  Roman  Verulamium,  has  an 
abbey  church,  which  contains  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Francis  Bacon,  Viscount  St. 
Albans,  and  Baron  Verulam.  Ware,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  county-town,  is  noted 
for  its  trade  in  malt.  At  Tring  and  Wat/orJ,  both  situate  on  the  line  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal,  there  are  several  silk  throwsting-mills  ;  and  a  portion  of  the  female 
population  of  these  towns,  and  that  of  several  other  places  of  the  county,  find  a  pro- 
fitable employment  in  the  manufacture  of  straw-plait.  Chipping- Barnet,  or  High' 
Barnet,  situate  near  the  borders  of  Middlesex,  is  noted  for  its  cattle-fairs. 

§  17.  Huntingdonshire. 

The  ancient  town  of  Huntingdon,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  situate  on  the  Great 
Ouse,  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  corn,  flour,  and  malt.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  St,  Neots  and  St.  Ives,  also  situate  on  the  Ouse,  the  former  near  the 
borders  of  Bedfordshire,  the  latter  near  those  of  Cambridgeshire,  are  inconsiderable 
io  point  of  population,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  carried  on 
tt  St.  Neots,  equally  so  with  regard  to  trade.  The  parish  of  Stilton,  in  which  is  a 
until  market-town  of  the  saipe  name,  situate  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county, 
W  long  been  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  its  cheese ;  but  much  of  the  article  sold 
under  the  name  of  **  StUton  cheese,**  is  made  in  Leicestershire  and  Rutlandshire. 

§  18.  Kent. 

Canterhwry,  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  England,  stands  on  the  river  Stour,  in 
^  Valley  covered  with  hop  grounds  and  plantations,  at  the  distance  of  57  miles  from 
^^oodon.     The  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted,  but  the  houses  are  generally  of  an 
"tferior  description.     The  cathedra],  a  large  and  magnificent  building,  is  of  great 
^^tiquity,  and  contains  many  handsome  monuments,  the  principal  of  which  are  those 
*^^  St.  Thomas-a-Becket,  and  Edward  the  Black  Prince.     Canterbury  was  a  place  of 
^^^nsiderable  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  was  subsequently  the  capital 
^^  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Kent.     Rochester,  29  miles  from  London,  is  built  on  the 
^^«t  bank  of  the  Medway,  over  which  there  is  an  ancient  stone  bridge.     The  city, 
^^hich  is  episcopal  in  rank,  is  small  but  handsome,  and  possesses  a  fine  cathedral,  and 
^^  ancient  castle,  still  in  good  preservation.     Chatham,  on  the  op{>osite,  or  east  side 
.^f  the  Medway,  may  be  said  to  form  a  continuation  of  Rochester.   It  has  an  extensive 
^^4ickyanlt  which  affords  accommodation  for  the  largest  ships  of  the  royal  navy ;  barracks 
^4Dr  the  royal  marines,  and  regimental  depots.    The  fortifications,  which  are  extensive 
^Jid  of  great  strength,  are  inferior  only  to  those  of  Portsmouth.     Maidstone,  the 
^^ounty  town,  on  the  Medway,  about  8  miles  above  Rochostor,  is  handsomely  built, 
^^nd  forms  the  centre  of  the  hop  trade.     The  principal   buildings  are  the  purochiul 
church,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  the  county  jail  and  the  shire  hall, 
^here  the  assizes  are  held.     Dover  is  situated  on  the  south-east  coast,  at  the  mouth 
%ii  a  romantic  valley  nearly  surrounded  by  chalk  hills,  and  is  71  miles  distant  from 
Xiondon.     The  town  is  large  and  handsome,  and  the  castle,  perched  on  the  summit 
Qf  Dover  Cliff,  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  appointed  fortresses  in  the  kingdom. 
The  harbour,  though  not  very  good,  is  large  and  commodious,  and  is  principally  used 
for  the  packets  between  England  and  France.  Dover,  Hastings,  Bomncg,  Hythe,  and 
Santlwich,  are  called  by  way  of  eminence  the  Cinque  (five)  ports;  and  formerly  en- 
jovcd  considerable  privileges  on  account  of  their  maritime  importance  in  former  ages. 
'They,  aloDg  with  their  dependencies,  are  still  under  the  special  charge  of  a  **  Lord 
-Warden,"  whose  official  residence  is  at  Walmer  Castle,  near  Deal.     Hastings  belongs 
to  Sussex,  the  others  are  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Kent.     Woolwich,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames,  10  miles  east  of  London,  the  head  quarters  of  the  royal  artillery 
and  engineers,  is  a  royal  arsenal,  and  has  a  dock-yard,  where  ships  of  the  largest  chiss 
are  built  for  the  royal  navy.     Deptford,  likewise  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames, 
contiguous  to,  and  forming  virtually  a  part  of  London,  possesses  airather  royal  dock- 
yard, established  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  a  corporation  called  the  Trinity  House,  founded 
in  1515  by  Sir  Thomas  Sport,  comptroller  of  the  navy.     This  corporation  bus  in 
process  of  time  acquired  large  property ;  and  is  now  entrusted  with  the  power  of  ex- 
amining and  nominating  pilots,  superintending  the  lighthouses,  buoys,  and  landmarks, 
on  the  roasts  of  England,  regulating  the  ballasting  of  ships  in  the  port  of  London, 
examining  masters  of  the  royal  navy,  and  superintending  the  mathematical  studies  of 
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the  youths  in  Christ's  Hospital.  The  corporatioii  now  comitti  of  a  master,  fimi 
wardens,  eight  assistants,  and  18  elder  brethren ;  but,  though  they  ttill  retain  theu 
old  house  at  Deptford,  where  they  hare  an  hospital  for  decay^  shipmaaten  and  tha 
wives,  their  business  has  been  transferred  to  an  elegant  building  on  Towerhill,  Lo» 
don.  Greert'nich^  continuous  with,  and  on  the  east  side  of  Deptford,  is  relebrmted  fin 
its  observatory  and  royal  naval  hospital,  an  asylum  for  disabled  and  aged  seamen  anc 
mannes  of  the  royal  navy.  The  hospital  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  a  littk 
to  the  souih-cast  of  London,  and  is  a  magnificent  structure  of  stone,  surmounted  b] 
two  domes,  which  are  the  first  prominent  objects  that  attract  the  attention  of  tnk 
vetliTs  when  entering  London  by  the  river.  On  an  eminence  behind  the  hospital  ii 
the  Koyal  Observatory,  the  point  from  which  the  meridians  are  reckoned  by  Britiil 
geograpber^  und  navigators.  Sheerneu,  a  fortified  place  on  Sheppy  Island,  at  thi 
mouth  of  the  Medway,  contains  a  royal  dockyard,  and  extensive  docks  for  building 
ships  of  the  line.  It  is  also  a  market  town,  and  contains  some  good  houses. 
Margate t  the  great  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Loudon  for  sea-bathing,  stands  oi 
a  bay  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  to  the  west  of  the  north  Foreland.  The  streets  an 
irregular,  but  the  town  contains  several  handsome  squares  and  elegant  buildings,  o( 
which  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  assembly  rooms,  theatre,  and  public  libraries. 
Ramttgate,  another  sea-bathing  station,  stands  on  the  east  coast  of  Thanet,  and  has  aa 
excellent  harbour,  which  was  formed  at  a  vast  expense.  GraveMend,  a  oonsiderahla 
town,  24  miles  from  London,  opposite  Tilbury  Fort,  is  -considered  as  the  tenninatioa 
of  the  port  of  London,  and  is  the  great  rendezvous  for  outward  bound  ships.  Thi 
present  out-ports  of  this  important  maritime  county  are  five  in  number.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  arc  Dover  (of  wliich  the  neighbouring  town  of  Folkslone  is  a  sub-port), 
Rochester,  and  Ramsgate.  The  others  are  Faver§ham  and  Deal;  the  former  of  which, 
and  its  sub- port  Milton,  stand  on  creeks  opening  out  into  the  channel  of  the  Swales^ 
and  the  latter  faces  the  anchorage  of  the  Dohiis.  The  inland  towns  of  Kent,  inde- 
pendently of  those  already  noticed,  are  few  and  inconsiderable.  Tunbridgt,  a  very 
neat  town,  is  delightfully  situate  in  an  extensive  tract  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway. 
The  hamlet  named  Tunhridgt-WelU,  situate  partly  in  the  parish  of  Tunbridge,  and 
partly  in  that  of  Frant  in  Sussex,  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  and  has  long 
been  a  place  of  fiishionable  resort  in  summer. 

§  20.  Lancashire, 

Lancaster,  an  ancient  town,  derives  its  chief  importance  from  its  being  the  capital 
of  the  county.  It  is  beautifully  situate  on  a  rising  ground,  the  summit  of  which  ii 
occupied  by  the  castle  and  the  church.  The  river  Lune  flows  on  the  north  of  the 
town,  and  is  crossed  by  a  magnificent  bridge.  Manchester,  the  centre  of  the  great 
cotton  manufactures  of  England,  stands  on  the  river  Irwell,  in  the  south-east  quartei 
of  the  county,  182  miles  north-west  of  London.  The  ground  on  which  it  is  biuh 
is  nearly  a  dead  level ;  and  from  whatever  side  it  is  approached,  a  crowded  assemblage 
of  spires,  towers,  factories,  and  warehouses,  is  seen  rising  with  the  cloud  of  smoke 
which  almost  continually  envelopes  it.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of  brick,  and 
covered  with  blue  slates.  The  streets  are  well  paved  ;  and  the  public  buildings  and 
charitable  institutions  bear  testimony  at  once  to  the  wealth  and  the  misery  of  the  inhi^ 
bitants.  The  collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary  is  an  ancient  Gothic  structure,  which  will 
probably  become  the  cathedral  of  the  new  bishopric  of  Manchester.  This  touTi  owes 
its  present  greatness  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  with  which  its  manufactures  have 
been  conducted.  Every  branch  of  the  cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  to  an  enormous  extent.  Iron  and  brass  founderies  are  also  nume- 
rous, as  well  as  chemical  works,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  branches  of  industry, 
either  connected  with  the  cotton  trade,  or  required  for  the  comfort  and  accommoda- 
tion of  its  numerous  population.  The  situation  of  Manchester,  ui  an  extensive  coal- 
field, amidst  streams  of  considerable  power,  which  have  been  rendered  still  more 
powerful  by  the  artificial  canals  formed  from  them,  and  its  freedom  from  corporate 
privileges,  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  raise  it  to  the  pre-eminence  which  it  now 
enjoys.  The  town  was  incorporated  for  municipal  purposes  in  1838,  and  is  now 
governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  council,  elected  by  the  qualified  Parliamentary 
voters.  In  the  vear  17^7  the  population  of  Manchester  amounted  to  19,600  ;  in  1800 
to  84,000;  and  in  1831  to  187,000.  Sal/ord,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Irwell.  is  a 
considerable  town,  almost  continuous  with  Manchester,  but  not  included  within  its 
municipal  limits.  The  two  towns  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  tfarit 
stone  bridges.  Liverpool,  next  to  London  the  largest  sea-port  in  the  kingdom,  if 
situate  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  Mersey,  near  its  mouth,  32  miles  west  of  Man* 
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in  union  with  the  Catholic  Church.)     In  1825,  the  Latin  Catholics  amounted  to 
A,233,9l53:  the  United  Greek,  only  to  624,259.    They  are  placed  under  the  spiritual 
loperintendence  of  three  archbifihops,  those  of  Gran,  Kolocsa,  and  Krlau ;  and  of 
teventeen  bishopa,  of  Agram,  Bosnie  with  Sirmien,  Esanad,  Funfkirchen,  Grosswar- 
deto,  Kaachau,  Ncusohl,  Neitra,  Raab,  Rosenenu,  Stein-am-anfrer,  Stuhlweisscnburg', 
Sndiaiar,  Veszprim,  Waitzen,  and  Zeug  with  Zips;  and  ()'M5  priests.    They  have 
ilto  307  canonries,    160  ab1>ey8,  89  archileaconries,  307  vice -archdeaconries,  and 
3723  parish  churches,  besides  a  number  of  chapels.     The  Archbishop  of  Gran  is 
primate  of  Hungary,  and  has  an  annual  revenue  of  about  £«)5,000  sterling.*     The 
other  two  archbishops,  with  several  of  the  bishops  have  also  large  revenues ;    but 
they  arc  taxed  in  large  annual  sums  for  the  singular  purpose  of  keeping  the  fortresfaes 
of  Hungary  in  repair;  and  at  their  demise  the  King  appropriates  to  hime^elf  the 
greater  part  ol  what  they  may  have  accumulated  during  their  lives.    Next  in  number 
are  the  Orthoilox  Greeks,  consisting  of  about  1,452,510  persons,  under  the  charge  of 
an  archbishop  at  Karlowitz,  and  of  seven  bishops  in  the  cities  of  Bacs,  Temeswar, 
Gulstadt,  Packracz,  Arad,  Ofen,  and  Werschetz.  They  have  60  presbyteries,  25  large 
convents,  1643  churches,  2122  pastors,  and  2781  lay  ecclesiastics,  who  form  a  kind 
of  monks.     The  Protestant  Reformed  Church,  on  the  Geneva  model,  includes  a  po- 
palition  of  1,251,226  persons,  who  are  almost  wholly  Magyars,  and  are  under  four 
tnperintendencies  established  at  Pesth,  Papa,  Miskolcz,  and  Debrcczin.    Under  these 
ve  34  synods,  1359  churches,  and  1407  i;)astors.     The  Lutheran  Church  consists  of 
^,946  members,  under  the  charge  of  four  superintendents  or  bii)hops,  residing  in  the 
oties  of  Presburg,  Neusohl,  Oedenburg,  and  Teissholz.    Under  these  are  35  consis- 
tories, 487  parish  churches,  and  518  ministers.     Besides  these  there  are  a  few  Ar- 
Beniant  and  Mahometans  ;  and  the  Jews  have  342  synagogues,  with  a  rabbi  to  each. 
Each  lect  has  its  separate  schools,  colleges,  and  universities ;  and  education  is  more 
fcncnily  diffused  than  in  many  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe.    In  most  of  the  sees 
idioolt  fur  Catholics  are  supported  by  the  prelates ;  and,  besides,  there  are  royal 
^cadeouet  at  Agram,  Grosswardein,  Kaschau,   Presburg,  and  Raab;  and  at  Pesth 
there  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  richest  universities  in  Europe.     The  schools  for  pri- 
111V7  instruction  in  the  villages  are  slightly  encouraged  ;  nor  do  the  peasantry  discover 
"oucb  inclination  for  instruction;  but  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  there  are  103 
•Aooli  for  Catholics.     The  Protestants  have  schools  for  primary  instruction  in  each 
^  their  parishes.     The  Calvinists  have  also  burgher  schools  in  the  cities,  and  seven 
^nasiums  and  three  colleges  at  Debreczin,  Saros-Patak,  and  Papa.   The  Lutherans 
"ire  gymnasiums  and  colleges  at  Eperies,  Presburg,  Oedenburg,  and  Kesmark.    The 
^'^odox  Greeks  have  till  recently  much  neglected  education ;  but  attempts  at  im- 
P^vement  have  at  last  been  made,  and  schools  have  been  establisihed  at  St.  Andreas, 
Alt-Ofen,  and  Miskolcz.     There  are  astronomical  observatories  at  Ofen  and  Eriau, 
^hniucal  and  mineralofncal  institutes  at  Schemnitz,  a  military  academy  at  Pesth  ;  and 
iforiety  was  instituted  in  that  city  in  1832,  under  the  title  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
<^  Sciences. 

GoTEEVMENT Hungary  is  a  feudal  kingdom,  the  sovereignty  of  which  is  vested 

Ulan  hereditary  King  or  Queen,  and  a  Diet  or  Parliament,  composed  of  the  magnates 

or  greater  nobility  and  erclcbiastics,  and  representatives  of  the  minor  nobility,  citi- 

leiu,  and  burghers.  The  crown  is  at  present  vested  in  the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  but 

b  the  case  of  the  failure  of  heirs,  it  falls  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Diet.    The  consti- 

tot!on  is  based  upon  the  Golden  Bull  of  King  Andreas  II.,  dated  in  a.  d.  1222,  and 

confirmed  by  subsequent  treaties  and  enactments,  which,  however,  merely  secured  to 

the  privileged  classes  their  ancient  rights,  but  left  the  peasantry  in  a  state  of  ser- 

ritude.     The  executive  power  lielongs  to  the  King.     He  is  the  source  of  titles  and 

offices,  nominates  the  higher  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  the  judges  of  the  courts  of 

law.     He  makes  war  or  peace,  can  assemble  and  dissolve  the  Diet,  and  call  out  the 

whole  military  power  of  the  nation.     He  receives  the  incomes  of  all  vacant  ecelesi- 

■ctical  benefices,  and  is  heir  to  the  property  of  such  noble  families  as  become  extinct. 

He  has  also  the  direction  of  the  universities  and  colleges,  and  appoints  their  higher 

officers  firom  the  class  of  nobles.     The  appeals  to  Rome  upon  the  affairs  of  the 

Catholic  Church  can  only  be  made  through  him  ;  and  for  a  long  time  past  the  royal 

authority  has  been  constantly  exercised  to  limit  the  number  and  the  causes  of  such 

*  Mr.  Faffct,  however,  says,—"  It  is  difficult  to  ancertain  the  exact  amount,  but  common  rumour 
f«B«ff»lly  Mtlmates  it  at  £100,000  per  annum ;— though  kome  reduce  it  to  i:ci(»,ouO,  or  wen  XTO.OO)." 
—  L  190. 
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3>plicatton8.  And  tboagb  he  may  not  interfere  directly  with  the  muiageaieot  of  ee- 
esiastical  affairs  among  either  the  Lutherans  or  the  Calrinists,  yet  he  daims  and 
exercises  the  right  of  general  superintendence.  Thus  he  appoints  the  places  where 
their  synods  shall  meet,  and  inisists  that  there  shall  be  present  at  all  such  meetingf 
a  representative  who  is  not  a  Romish  prelate  or  priest.  Their  books  also  are  sub- 
jected to  a  censorship  appointed  by  the  government.  The  King  must  be  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and,  at  bis  inauguration,  must  swear  to  maintain  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  States.  Within  six  months  after  his  accession,  he  must  assemble 
the  States,  and  in  their  presence,  in  the  open  air,  swear  to  maintain  their  privw 
leges,  to  leave  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen**  within  the  kingdom,  and  to  allow  the 
States  to  elect  a  king  upon  failui  e  of  issue,  both  male  and  female,  of  the  Eaperors 
Charles  VI.,  Joseph  1.,  and  Leopold  I.  During  a  minority,  the  Palatiae  is  guardian 
of  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  King  is  capable  of  assuming  the  exercise  of  power  when 
he  has  completed  his  fourteenth  year.  The  King  being  resident  out  of  the  kingdom, 
the  government  is  directly  administered  by  the  Palatine,  with  the  nominal  assistance 
of  a  council  appointed  by  the  King ;  but  in  &ct  aU  orders  on  important  matters 
emanate  from  the  Imperial  Government,  and  pass  through  the  Hungarian  State  Chan- 
eery  at  Vienna.  The  constitution  to  which  the  King  swears  at  his  coronation,  is 
intituled  the  Golden  Bull,  and  was  wrung  by  the  Miigyars  from  their  feeble  King, 
Andreas  II.  It  contains,  however,  one  clause,  which  the  King  excepts  from  his 
oatb,  viz.  tbe  right  of  the  subjects  to  offer  resistance  in  the  case  of  misgoTerament 
on  the  part  of  the  King. 

The  Statts  of  Hungary  consist  of — 1.  The  prelates,  to  which  dass  belong  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches ;  2.  The 
temporal  barons  and  magnates,  the  high  bailiffs  of  the  prorinres,  and  the  counts 
and  independent  noble  proprietors  of  estates ;   3.  The  nobility  or  knights,  who 
do  not  attend  personally,  but  choose  two  deputies  for  each  county ;   and,  4.  The 
deputies  from  the  royal  towns.     Every  noble,  however,  claims  the  right  to  appear 
in  person  at  the  Diet,  and  only  submits  to  be  represented,  because  it  is  moie  con- 
Tenient,  but  without  giving  up  his  right  to  a  direct  share  in  the  legislation.     The 
purposes  for  which  the  States  assemble  are.  the  coronation  of  the  King,  the  election 
of  a  Palatine,  the  admission  to,  or  exclusion  of  nobles  and  cities  from  their  rank, 
the  granting  of  subsidies  and  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  the  framing  of  new  laws, 
or  rather  the  giving  of  their  assent  to  such  laws  as  the  King  may  enact.    By  the  con- 
stitution the  States  should  be  convened  every  hvef  years  at  least,  or  oftener  it 
pressing  circumstances  require  it ;  but  uf  these  circumstances  the  King  is  tbe  judge, 
as  the  States  are  only  convened  by  bis  summons,     'i'be  Diet  does  not  assemble  in 
annual  sessions,  but  remains  sitting  till  all  tbe  business  ia  finished,  so  that  a  new 
election  takes  place  for  every  Diet.     Formerly  a  few  weeks  or  months  were  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose,  but  latterly  the  importance  of  their  business  has  n:ade  them 
sit  for  years  in  succession.    The  States  meet  in  two  chambers,  o^ tables.    Tbe  Mag- 
nates'  Table  is  composed  of  the  Palatine  as  president,  the  royal  barons  and  counts, 
the  great  officers  of  state,  and  lords-lieutenants  of  counties,  who  are  all  named  by 
the  Crown,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  the  office  has  become  hereditary  in  certain 
fitmilies;  the  prelates;  and  the  regulists,  or  titled  princes,  counts,  and  barons,  of  the 
age  of  twenty-tive  years,  who  are  summoned  individually.  The  other  chamber,  called 
the  States'  Table,  consists  of  the  deputies  of  the  minor  nobility,  of  the  counties,  of 
the  free  towns,   of  such  of  the  nnignates  as  cannot,  or  do  not  choose,   to  attend  in 
person,  and  of  the  widows  of  magnates.     The  deputies,  however,  of  the  towns  have 
only  the  right  of  sitting  and  speaking  in  the  chamber,  but  not  of  voting  ;  a  privilege  of 
which  they  were  depi  ived  by  the  nobles  on  account  of  their  subserviency  to  the  Crown. 
Tbe  deputies  of  the  mngnates  and  widows  neither  speak  nor  vote.     But  though  the 
States  meet  in  two  chambers,  they  vote  in  four  distinct  bodies,  and  the  absolute 
majority  of  those  present  determine  each  question  in  that  body.     If  the  King  and 

*  The  Magyars  made  their  first  appearance  in  Hungarr,  a.d.  894,  under  a  leader  ntimad  Almns; 
and  bY  the  year  900.  the  people  M-ho  then  poe>e>(>vd  it  were  extirpated  or  subdued  bjr  him  or  lils  aoa 
Arpaa.  This  chief  and  hiH  de«cendantH  assumed  the  title  cf  Duke ;  and  in  the  year  973.  Duke  G^yaa  and 
some  thousands  of  his  chief  (.eople  enibi  aced  the  Christian  faith.  Waik,  the  ^on  of  Gej'ea,  aaaaoicd  at 
his  baptism  the  name  of  Steptum,  and  for  his  success  in  comerting  hi»  sulnects,  and  extirpating  hea- 
thenism, nas  canonlied  after  his  death.  He  s^nt  an  erab^-fj  to  the  Pope  Silvester  II.  frvm  whom  he 
obtained  a  crown,  the  one  so  carefully  presened,  with  the  royal  title ;  and  tliu<«  commenced  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary  in  A.D.  K.OO.  Stephen  appointed  bishops,  and  marked  out  their  dlocesea ;  fotindtd 
nnmorous  churches,  conrents,  and  schools.  Ho  is  said  to  have  likewise  given  the  Maftyars  a  poUiloal 
eonstitution,  but  his  law^  are  lust  or  forgotten.  The  crown  remained  in  the  family  ot  Arpad  tUl  the 
fonrteenih  century;  at  length,  in  1527,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Aaatria,  was  elected Idat;  end 
Us  deaeendants  have  possessed  the  kingdom  ever  sinoe. 

t  Mr.  Paget  sayi  thr§0 — I  172. 
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three  of  tliete  bodies  settle  any  point  it  becomes  a  law.  The  sitting  of  the  Diet 
depends  apon  the  King.  During  their  sitting  the  deputies  used  to  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  sent  them ;  but  by  the  Diet  of  1825  the  peasants  were 
freed  of  this  tax.  Each  county  has  also  a  Diet,  in  which  its  own  affairs  are  dis- 
cussed and  regulated,  and  to  which  appeals  may  be  made  from  the  baronial  courts. 
When  the  general  Diet  is  to  be  assembled  the  summons  of  the  Monarch  states  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  to  meet,  to  those  sub-diets,  which  have  thus  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  the  matter  beforehand,  and  of  instructing  their  deputies  bow  to 
Tote;  and  these  are,  properly  speaking,  only  delegates  sent  to  express  the  opinion  of 
their  constituents.  No  project  of  a  new  law  originates  with  any  of  the  Stales ;  and, 
in  fiict,  by  the  general  and  ladt  consent  of  all  parties,  the  general  Diet  used  to  be 
assembled  as  seldom  as  possible.  During  Maria  Teresa's  long  reign  of  forty  years 
it  was  called  together  only  twice;  Joseph  IL  never  summoned  a  Diet  at  all,  but  ruled 
as  absolute  king;  and,  during  the  present  century,  there  was  no  meeting  of  the  Diet 
till  1825 ;  but  it  has  assembled  regularly  since,  and  has  assumed  an  important  place 
in  the  government. — {Pagetf  vol.  i.  ch.  6.) 

Each  of  the  fifry-two  counties  (yarmegye)  into  which  Hungary  is  divided,  has  a 
separate  local  administration,  and  constitutes  a  kind  of  State  within  itself;  nor  can 
the  general  government  legally  interfere  in  its  affairs,  or  even  execute  the  laws  within 
its  boundaries,  except  through  the  county  officers,  all  of  whom,  except  one,  are 
chosen  by  the  people  (i.  e.  the  landed  gentry,  who  alone  constitute  the  populus  Hun" 
gmnm)t  every  three  years.  The  single  exception  is  the  Fo-lspan,  or  Lord- Lieutenant, 
who  la  ihe  representative  of  the  King,  and  is  appointed  directly  by  the  Crown.    Ex- 
cept at  the  triennial  elections,  or  on  other  great  occasions,  this  officer  generally  re- 
ndes  in  the  capital ;  and  the  more  important  of  his  duties  devolve  upon  the  elected 
Vice-Ispan,  or  AUbpan,  as  be  is  more  commonly  called,  or  in  Latin,  Vice-comes, 
who  answers  in  some  respects  to  the  English  Sheriff.     In  the  absence  of  the  Fo- 
Ispan  he  summons  and  presides  at  all  the  county  meetings,  corresponds  with  the 
central  government,  and  carries  its  decrees  into  effect.     It  is  through  him  also  that 
the  deputies  at  the  Diet  communicate  with  their  constituents,  and  receive  their  in- 
structions.   He  possesses  the  supreme  direction  of  the  county  police,  and  presides  as 
chief  judge  in  the  county  courts,  besides  holding  his  own  courts  for  the  trial  of  minor 
offences,  and  small  debt  cases.    A  first  and  second  Vice- Ispan  are  always  chosen,  in 
order  that,  in  case  of  the  illness  or  unavoidable  absence  of  the  one,  the  other  may 
aupply  his  place.     The  municipal  officers  below  the  Vice-Ispan,  and  elected  by  the 
county,  are  the  Szolga-birok,  the  Jurassores,  the  receivers  of  the  State  and  county 
taxes,  collectors,  fisrals,  and  others,  besides  a  medical  officer  of  health,  surveyors, 
jailors,   police  officers,  &c.,   who  are  elected  for  life.     The  most  important  of  these 
ia  the  Szolga-birok  or  county  magistrate.     With  the  assistance  of  tbe  Jurassores  or 
Bwcxn  assessors,  he  manages  the  separate  districts  (Aeru/e/),  into  which  each  county 
is  divide<l :  his  duties  extend  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  petty  cases,  tbe  quar- 
tering of  soldiers,  and  the  superintendence  of  police.     All  these  officers  receive  small 
•alaries,  varying  from  £80  that  of  the  Vice-Isp^m,  to  £10  that  of  tbe  Jurassor.    The 
•alaries  are  not  intended  as  a  remuneration  for  their  services,  but  only  as  a  provision 
lor  extraordinary  expenses,  it  being  especially  stated  that  none  but  men  of  substance, 
and  capable  of  living  on  their  own  property  shall  be  appointed  ;  no  man,  when  chosen, 
can  refuse  to  serve.    The  office  of  Vice- Ispan  is  considered  highly  honourable,  and  ia 
much  coveted  by  men  of  rank.     Four  times  in  the  year  at  least,  or  oftener  if  neces- 
aary,  the  Fo-Ispan,  or  Vice-Ispan,  is  obliged  to  call  a  public  meeting  (MarkalU-Szek 
or  Cotigregatio)j  of  all  the  nobles  and  clergy  of  tbe  county.    These  congregations  are 
both  political  and  municipal.    During  the  sitting  of  the  Diet  tbe  questions  then  before 
it  are  here  discussed,  and  instructions  as  to  their  votes  sent  to  the  deputies.    Here  too 
the  wants  and  grievances  of  the  county  are  debated,  and  orders  sent  to  the  deputies 
to  introduce  bills  to  remedy  them.     They  have  the  right  of  corresponding  not  only 
with  other  counties,  but  even  with  foreign  powers;  and  are,  in  short,  little  less  than 
provincial  parliaments.    In  their  municipal  or  local  character,  they  manage  and  direct 
the  means  of  communication,  as  roads,  canals,  and  the  navigation  of  rivers ;  assess  the 
taxes,  and  levy  the  soldiers  ordered  by  the  Diet ;  provide  for  the  county  expenses ; 
aaiixe  the  price  of  corn  and  meat ;  and  in  short,  perform  all  the  business  which  tbe 
government  of  a  county  can  require.    They  have  also,  among  others,  two  extraordi- 
nary  privileges,  — to  disregard  the  King's  orders  if  they  are  found  by  the  meeting  to 
be  contrary  to  law ;  and,  to  dte  before  them  any  noble  who  leads  a  scandalous  life» 
and  oblige  him  to  reform,  or  to  expel  him  from  the  county. 
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The  municipalities  of  the  Royal  boroughs  or  corporate  towns  are  of  German  origin* 
and  dependent  in  principle.  The  municipal  body  consists  of  a  SenatuM  and  a  Kozug. 
The  former  contains  twelve  members,  from  whom  are  chosen  annually  the  Po^or-mes- 
fer,  or  mayor,  the  Varos-biro,  or  judge  of  the  town ;  and  the  Varoa-^apitanjf,  or  captain 
of  police.  The  Kozseg  forms  the  town*council,  from  which  the  members  of  the 
senate  are  chosen.  Both  of  these  bodies  are  self-elected,  the  members  retain  their 
situations  for  life,  and  are  generally  elected,  or  we  might  almost  say  nominated,  by 
the  controlling  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  are  completely  subservient  to  its  wishes 
and  purposes.  They  are  the  guardians  of  the  corporate  property,  and  levy  taxes  to 
defray  their  local  expenses ;  they  also  send  deputies  to  the  Diet,  but  these  deputies 
roust  be  chosen  from  among  the  Senators,  who  are  subservient  to  the  CroMm ;  and 
on  this  account  the  Diet  has  deprived  the  town-deputies  of  their  votes.  Every  village 
likewise  forms  a  community  in  itself,  and  is  governed  by  its  own  elected  officers, 
assesses  and  collects  its  own  taxes,  and  generally  manages  its  own  affairs ;  but  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  power  in  the  village  which  the 
King  possesses  in  the  county.  The  chief  officer  of  the  village  is  the  Biro  or  judge, 
who  executes  all  the  magisterial  and  public  duties,  aided  by  a  notarius  to  keep  the 
accounts ;  two  assessors  to  assist  in  his  judicial  functions,  as  kis-biro  or  little  judge  s 
and  several  haiduks  or  town-officers.  With  the  exception  of  the  haiduks,  all  these 
officers  are  paid  as  well  as  elected  by  the  peasants ;  the  Biro's  salary,  though  snudl, 
18  a  sufficient  inducement  to  him  to  take  the  office,  and,  during  his  continuance  in  it, 
he  is  exempted  from  labouring  for  his  Lord  or  for  the  county.  —  (Paget,  vol.  ii. 
<*.  2.) 

The  last  Diet  closed  its  sittings  in  May  1840,  after  voting  38,000  troops  for  ten 
years  service,  with  the  usual  annual  subsidy,  and  passing  several  important  acts.  Com- 
mercial tribunals  are  to  be  established  in  nine  of  the  principal  towns,  with  a  court  of 
appeal  at  Pesth,  and  these  will  afford  to  the  merchant  as  speedy  and  certain  justice 
as  he  can  obtain  in  any  other  part  of  Austria,  thus  placing  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  the  commercial  relations  of  foreigners  with  Hungary  in  the  way  of  being  obviated. 
The  laws  have  been  in  most  respects  assimilated  to  those  of  Austria,  and  all  parties 
are  now  raised  to  a  legal  equality,  in  commercial  and  pecuniary  transactions,  if  it 
be  previously  stipulated  that  their  differences  shall  be  referred  to  the  new  tribunals, 
A  great  improvement  has  also  been  effected  in  the  condition  of  the  peasants,  who 
are  now  allowed  to  free  their  lands  for  ever  from  all  feudal  services,  on  pa)*ment 
of  a  sum  of  money ;  in  fact  to  become  landoN^niers,  a  privilege  hitherto  reserved  ex- 
clusively  to  the  nobles,  and  to  have  their  land  clear  of  entail.  About  400,000  farms, 
averaging  40  acres  each,  have  thus  become  disposable  property,  and  nearly  half  a 
million  of  families  have  been  raised  in  the  social  scale.  They  are  no  longer  liable  to 
arbitrary  punishments,  and  cannot  be  imprisoned  except  on  conviction  before  the 
proper  authorities.  It  has  l)een  decreed  that  in  mixed  marriages,  all  the  children 
shall  follow  the  religion  of  their  father,  and  in  case  of  refusal  by  the  clergy  of  any 
denomination  to  perform  the  nuptial  ceremony,  marriage  by  those  of  one  religion  is 
to  be  held  sufficient,  and  binding  on  both  parties.  The  obstacles  formerly  existing 
to  a  change  of  religion  have  been  removed ;  it  is  only  necessary  now  to  state  the 
reasons  to  the  civil  authorities,  and  the  royal  assent  is  obtained.  Concessions  have 
been  made  in  fuvour  of  the  Jews,  but  the  bill  for  placing  them  on  an  equality  with 
other  subjects,  after  passing  both  tables  of  the  Diet,  has  failed  to  obtain  the  royal 
assent.  The  discussions  of  the  Diet  are  also  now  printed ;  but  not  the  principal 
debates  of  the  delegates ;  for  as  the  Government  persists  in  appointing  the  president 
of  their  chamber,  the  members  prefer  to  have  all  important  matters  discussed  in  com- 
mittees of  the  whole  house,  where  they  put  the  president  aside  and  elect  their  own 
chairman ;  and  the  discussions  of  committees  are  not  allowed  to  be  published.  A 
commission  has  been  formed  for  the  revision  of  the  criminal  laws.  Arrangements 
are  likewise  making  for  a  redistribution  of  the  land  in  farms,  so  as  to  give  the  peasant 
in  one  lot  what  he  now  holds  in  detached  parcels ;  and  also  to  consolidate  the  estates 
of  the  original  proprietors,  which  will  much  facilitate  agricultural  improvement. 

The  Hungarians  are  proud  of  comparing  their  political  constitution  to  that  of  Bri- 
tain ;  but  it  more  resembles  what  the  British  constitution  was  in  feudal  times  than 
what  it  is  now.  Still  the  existence  of  a  formally  free  constitution  is  what  the  Hun- 
garians are  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  for 
the  purposes  of  national  improvement,  and  the  amelioration  of  their  social  condition. 
The  progressive  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all  classes  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  numerous  educational  establishments  which  are  in  operation,  must  be  continually 
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■dding  to  the  number  of  those  who  desire  to  be  free  and  unfettered  in  all  their  poli« 
tical  and  social  rehitions ;  and  the  day  may  soon  come  when  all  the  power  of  the 
Emperor  will  fail  to  perpetuate  the  state  of  subjection  in  which  the  great  body  of  the 
Hungarians  have  hitherto  been  kept  both  by  the  Crown  and  the  nobles. 

Finances.  —  In  revenues,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  government,  Hungary  is  a 
totally  distinct  kingdom,  and  partakes  in  no  way  of  the  general  taxation  of  the  em- 
pire. She  furnishes  by  a  vote  of  the  Diet  an  army  of  64,000  men,  and  grants  for 
their  support  the  fixed  sum  of  5,000,000  florins,  or  about  £530,000  which  is  raised 
by  a  sort  of  land-tax  upon  the  peasant  cultivators.  To  this  sum  may  be  added  about 
160,000  florins,  raised  as  a  toleration-tax  from  the  Jews ;  about  150,000  florins  paid 
from  the  episcopal  benefices  for  the  support  of  fortifications ;  and  16,000  florins  levied 
00  the  Zips  towns.*  These  form  the  whole  amount  of  the  direct  taxation,  in  the  col- 
lection of  which  no  oflScers  of  the  Crown  are  employed;  but  the  county  courts* 
composed  of  the  nobles  of  each  county,  raise  it  by  their  own  officers,  and  transfer  to 
the  royal  receivers.  Besides  these,  however,  Hungary  furnishes  some  portion  of 
the  indirect  imperial  revenues,  under  the  heads  of  customs,  stamps,  lotteries,  post- 
office,  and  salt  monopoly ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  her  fiscal  contributions,  considered 
with  reference  to  her  numerical  population,  are  very  far  below  that  of  the  German  and 
Italian  provinces.  —  (TurnbuWs  Austria,  II.  357.)  The  taxes  are  divided  into  two 
dasses,  the  ca»9a  militarise  or  military  assessment,  and  the  cas&a  domestica,  or  local 
assessment.  The  Diet  has  the  right  of  voting  the  amount  of  the  military  assessment, 
and  the  proportion  to  be  borne  by  each  county,  but  the  assessment  and  collection 
is  made  by  the  counties,  municipalities,  and  village  communities  themselves;  who 
also,  as  already  mentioned,  have  the  management,  collection  and  control  of  the  local 
taxes,  which  are  levied  for,  and  applied  to,  their  own  local  purposes.  But  this  mill- 
tvy  eess,  which  is  all  that  is  under  the  control  of  the  Diet,  amounts  to  less  than 
one-sixth  part  of  the  public  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  the  other  five-sixths  consisting 
of  uidirect  taxes  levied  by  the  royal  authority,  without  the  consent  or  control  of 
the  Diet.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount  of  indirect  taxes  are  levied  upon 
Hdt,  not  only  without  the  consent  of  tbe  nation,  but  in  opposition  to  its  remon- 
strances ;  but  the  Government  obstinately  maintains  it,  and  will  probably  continue 
to  do  so  till  the  nobles  consent  to  bear  their  share  in  the  public  burdens  of  the  State. 
Of  the  amount  of  the  local  taxes  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtiun  an  ac* 
count.  The  cassa  militaris  amounts  to  about  £530,000  sterling  ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  public  or  general  taxes  together  to  less  than  £3,500,000 {Paget,  II.  ch.  2.) 

Aaacr.  —  The  regular  or  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  amounts  to  64,000  men ; 
but  in  the  event  of  war  that  number  may  be  readily  doubled  at  the  call  of  the  Crown 
by  an  extraordinary  levy  called  the  insurrectio,  in  which  all  the  nobles  are  obliged  to 
tike  part.  The  army  is  kept  up  partly  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  partly  by  forced 
contingendes  supplied  by  the  counties  and  towns,  according  to  their  extent  and  popu^* 
lation. 

PaoDUCTTVE  Industry.  —  Throughout  Hungary  agriculture  among  the  peasantry  it 
in  a  rery  primitive  state.  In  the  poorer  districts  the  ground  b  allowed  to  lie  follow 
every  other  year,  and  is  rarely  manured  ;  while  the  implements  with  which  it  is  cul- 
tivated are  very  rude.  Rotation  of  crops  is  never  thought  of.  Barley  is  rarely  found 
b  any  part  of  the  country,  and  green  crops,  except  among  a  few  agriculturists,  who 
have  adopted  a  better  system,  are  completely  neglected.  The  manufactures  are  also 
■till  in  an  infiint  state.  Till  recently  the  principal  occupation  of  the  people,  besides 
igriculture,  was  confined  to  the  making  of  very  coarse  cloths,  various  kinds  of  wooden- 
ware  for  furniture,  musical  instruments,  and  toys.  The  spinning  of  flax  is  a  domestic 
Bianu&cture  carried  on  in  the  fiunily  of  almost  every  peasant.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  woollen  cloth  made  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  it  is  of  coarse 
quality,  and  adapted  only  for  the  peasants  ;  extensive  manufactories  have  lately  been 
estabished  at  Gacz,  Illlawa,  Kaschau,  Munkatsch,  Lipersdorf,  Mosztenie,  and  Presburg, 
diiefly  by  Germans.  At  these  places  machinery  has  been  introduced,  and  the  cloth 
cloth  mside  is  of  fine  quality,  and  well  finished.  Silks  and  ribbons  are  manufactured 
at  Pesth,  Grosswardein,  and  Presburg,  but  only  to  a  small  extent.  The  leather  of 
Hungary  is  much  valued,  but  the  quantity  is  not  equal  to  the  consumption ;  and  the 
bidet  of  the  cattle  are  still  sent  to  Germany,  though  there  are  numerous  tanneries  at 
Presburg,  Funfkirchen,  Ratko,  Zips,  and  Debreczin.  Paper  is  manufactured  to  a 
rootiderable  amount,  but  is  generally  of  very  bad  quality.     Ironmongery  articles  are 

*  TImts  are  16  ft«e  towns  in  th«  eonnty  of  Zips,  inhabitod  by  an  ancient  Gorman  colony,  nndar  tha 
ptCMHw  jvrladlctloa  of  tboir  Grftfii,  and  an  administrator  who.residcs  at  Iglo. 
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manufactured  at  2Rps,  Abouigvar,  Sarosch,  Zemplin,  Verscliod,  and  tbe  eotinty  of 
Gomerer.  Tbe  best  steel  is  made  in  Diosgy  vor,  and  the  vicinity  of  Neusohl ;  and  the 
swords  and  other  weapons  manufJEurtured  in  the  different  hardware  districts  are  of 
excellent  quality,  though  of  clumsy  and  awkward  forms.  Green  glass  is  made  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  sugar-refiners  supply  the  domestic  consumption  of 
that  article;  snuff  and  tobacco  are  manufactured  almost  exclusively  from  plants 
raised  in  the  country.  The  soap  is  very  good,  and  made  mostly  at  Debrerzin,  where 
there  are  78  manufactories  of  that  article.  Linseed  oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  com 
spirits,  cordials,  especially  rosoglio,  and  a  medicine  for  wounds  named  Hungary  bal- 
sam, refined  saltpetre,  and  pearl  ashes,  are  the  other  principal  products  of  Hungarian 
industry. 

Commerce.  —  Hungary  has  no  outlet  except  Fiume,  or  through  the  other  Austriaii 
States,  so  that  the  inland  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  caprice  of  the  Imperial  government,  which,  besides,  deriving  little  revenue  di- 
rectly from  the  country,  surrounds  it  with  custom-houses  where  duties  are  collected 
on  every  article  that  passes.  The  very  high  rate  of  carriage,  occasioned  by  the  bad 
state  of  the  roads,  is  however  a  greater  obstruction  to  foreign  trade  than  even  the 
imperial  customs.  The  principal  foreign  trade  of  Hungary  is  with  Poland  Silesia, 
and  the  north  of  Italy,  sending  wine  to  the  two  former,  and  corn  to  the  latter ;  but 
with  more  distant  countries  its  only  intercourse  is  by  the  port  of  Fiume,  which  com- 
municates with  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  by  the  only  good  roads  it  possesses.  The 
introduction,  however,  of  steam  navigation  has  made  the  Danube  available  for  com- 
merce ;  and  when  the  physical  obstructions  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and  the 
political  questions  respecting  its  mouth  are  removed,  or  modified,  the  Hungarians 
will  have  such  an  outlet  for  their  produce  as  promises  an  indefinite  extension  to  the 
trade  of  the  kingdom.  Hungary  abounds  with  exportable  natural  productions,  ai 
copper,  iron,  lead ;  coal  of  excellent  quality ;  salt  in  great  abundance  and  of  fine 
quality ;  vast  stores  of  timber,  fit  for  every  purpose ;  hemp  of  better  quality  than  thai 
produced  in  Russia ;  bides,  tallow,  wool,  corn,  and  other  agricultural  produce ;  and 
wines  of  various  kinds ;  while,  on  tbe  contrary,  it  is  in  want  of  every  article  of  niami- 
facturing  industry.  The  central  point  of  the  inland  trade  is  Pesth,  where  at  the  four 
annual  fairs,  the  concourse  of  people  is  so  great,  that  the  prices  settled  there  regulate 
in  a  great  degree  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  From  that  centre  the  trade 
diverges  into  four  great  branches,  namely — 1.  Towards  Austrian  Germany  by  Raab^ 
Presburg,  Komom,  and  Oedenburg ;  2.  Towards  Galicia,  through  Kaschau,  Eperies, 
and  Leutschau ;  3.  To  Transyl vania,  Moldavia,  and  Wallacbia,  through  DebrecziD, 
Ezegedin,  and  Temeswar;  and,  4.  To  tbe  Turkish  dominions  beyond  the  Danube, 
through  Neusatz  and  Semlin.  In  all  these  towns  annual  furs  or  markets  are  held, 
which  are  frequented  by  vast  numbers  of  people  from  all  the  neighbouring  countries; 
and  there  are,  besides,  in  Hungary,  1600  places  where  annual  fairs  of  minor  importance 
are  held.  Though  tbe  roads  are  bad,  yet  great  facilities  to  trade  are  afforded  by 
tbe  rivers,  several  of  which  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  Tbe 
principal  commodities  exported  are  tbe  raw  produce  of  the  soil ;  tbe  greatest  amount 
is  in  li  ve  cattle ;  tbe  next  in  value  are  corn,  tobacco,  wine,  hides,  and  wool.  The 
chief  imports  are  colonial  wares,  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  articles  for  clothing,  and 
a  few  foreign  luxuries.  The  greater  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  tbe  Jews,  who,  from  tbeir  command  of  ready  money  in  a  country  where 
that  commodity  is  scarce,  enjoy  peculiar  facilities. — (^Payet,  I.  132.) 

Administrative  Divisions The  kingdom  of  Hungary  is  divided  into  four  great 

provinces  or  circles,  and  two  dependent  kingdoms,  all  of  which  are  subdivided  into 
varmegye  (Ger.  gespans),  or  counties.  It  also  includes  five  districts  with  peculiar 
privileges ;  as  stated  in  the  following  table :  — 

Ciifuntiei.  Citieiand  Touns.* 

1.   CiRCLB  OR  THIS  BIDS  OP  TDB  DaHCBB. 

Pesth, Ofbk  or  Buda,  Pbsth,  Waitzen,  Kes&kemet,  Gross- Koeross,  St.  Andreu,  K»- 

lotscluL 
Baca, Baia,  Thereseinstadt  C  Szabadka,  TherenanapelJ,  Zombor,  Neosata  f  Sm  Plaala, 

Vj-  Videk),  Bacs,  or  Balscb. 

Neoffrad, Balassa-Gyarmath,  Loschonz,  Gatsch-TujCBr. 

8ohl, Neusohl  (  Beszterace"  Banya,  Banska-  ButriaeaJ,  Herrengrand,  Brias,  Rliacs. 

Uonth« Sagh  C  My-  Saghj  Schemnits,  Puganz. 

Gran, Gran  C itngonia  ;  Etxterrom., 

Barv, Kremnita  ( K(prmoet»\  Koenigsberg,  Bars. 

*  Tha  namas  within  (  ;  ara  th«  Hungarian  and  BlaTonle 
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CVilnA  tkiUlM,  HalltHh,  LaopalditaA,  Mten.  ] 
'•">  Ptmmw.  Frtamirrrk).Motm,'IirBMa(Ktin 

TtrnlKknJ.  Tfiilltu.  Pnchow.  B«]tu. 


[.liiiiiiiiu.  jiLhloDlia,  itH  CuU*  of  Am. 

yifPi"!.- rnmrlieh-Altenbiirj  {  MufyiiT.  0«ar  J.  WltMlliiirf,  HnultdL  Hnnndorf 

<>"■*■■». Orf«iilHi™  fSli^nnijrJ,  S,ittBHMM  ( KigmaHtnfJ,  ForcbUDtMl^  MuttrdoiC 

J^ If»««>  r  «-«■  (  Jm^^.  srigtth,  M*nliubci«, 

uoiani, KsmoniriliMHrHiiJ.  Aci,  l>atli, 

lahlw«lMnfciiri„ .  .Btuhlinliniiburg  t  Strkrs-  Frjmari,  Uixir. 
ViBpttm VmprliB.  Pklelik  Pipe.  VuirhiiT. 

■did, BuU-Efvwwf,  KwUkdj.  '>■■■' 

"*-—  .  -Kipocir.  Silfctbnr. 


Bmojl,.  ..         .'.'.  iFuufkli^bvi  'fei 


I.  Ifallic  M 


Bidorf/Zj*,  J 


lArk.  Gotlntti  (Othiifa),  gimalnKi  or 
r*  f  Jiiw'.'iMiniaWj.  PWiniu,  Bohuu,  CxtoKk.  DsUobwi, 

n*T(Hh, EtTu  ?'%«'  ;  Agna},  GjaDgllBS,  Mnotnr. 

bnab'id, Hltkoli.  bl«-G;ix[. 

ita-Blw.'.'.'.'.'.','.!!KuehuirKiiaa,  XawnaJ 

iKWCli. Eperilt.  BoTir.  ttwfj-txmt.  Bartfeld. 

*™p'l^ Ujlidy  orSit<ir«m.-CJtalj,  Zimplln  or  ScidiiUo,  Su«-pUik,  Bodrot- E«nB- 

,  -  .Unf  bvftr,  SxcndiiTt,  Ssabruitx.  Fetio-Bvouu. 
.  .B«n(buu.  HoDkut,  Padbuliii,  Bengh, 

...MiMtkabonmuik.  Uuut. 

. .  -NuitihcIHh,  Uilml. 

..  .NaO-Kmlj.  N(U'Ru;m  (UJ-VinaJ.  FiIk-Buji,  gulhsw. 

..  .Nmi-KiIIo.  NTliinhua. 

.  .Gim-Wirdtln  filan  firaij,  DI«ug,  Dtinraln,  BtUtnnL 
..G^t^OAt*.  Fu»-ll;>riiiuliy,  SuriM,  ChIi^  OroAui. 

i '.luEgrHeubiint*'' 
.  -I-uiai,  DoguHMlw,  OrmTleu. 
" ' ^  UPP»- 


S.  Kiiiai>oiioiScLiTaHX(ClTiLPi».) 

VBOteUr ,...l!i»k.  DUconr,  Vtroeit. 

Fniiii*, PoiHjk.  Piknci,  Unrunr. 

■jnniao, VukoiH,  Ink.  Kuunlu. 


Xnu, Kiwu,  Kopr^nlcok. 

HuifblAB  Hhort,  ...Fliune,  BaccBrl»  Forto-B*.  tiart 

JuTtla  (Jung) JuibcRiqr. 

LIBli  Xnnwni.. F.ltnhuil.  Hilu,  UiIh.  Dargmu. 

~  ~       uik>. K>r£>(.t.'].BiiaiM,U>d*ru. 


Hv  dack  Ttfrltorj,  .J 

Cilici  and  Timn,,. 

BSDA  (oDtd  bTUwGfmuai  Oiii  (Oitn),  in  illuilaD  to  the  luM  of  lumliunl  vnUnl,  tbaoa* 

■nil  of  th«  klufdoni.  li  ilioUc  upon  tba  right  bunk  of  ttae  Pinubt,  In  N.  Itt.  41°  W,  vii  E.  laii(. 

be*',  1«  mllBt.8.E.otVla>iia.    A>  atown,  tttau  llttia  to  ncommtoA  it  but  u  Imiuilat  i^ 

faTMiBi  from  lb*  rircr.  balu  buLU  haJj  u  tbe  b«H,  jtnd  p«ri]j  flopf  th«  vcvnt  of  a  nnc*  of 

■Mil.  thopaUoM  la  HTtnl  nuwium.  ud  th*  obHmtor;  of  ()!■  unlmtlii  ot  Poth,  EuUt  dhui 

laokini  pUc,  in  ohlcfa  Ji  d«poalitd  iho  pdlidlum  or  Hungup,  tha  cro'n  EsnMonUod  bj  Fop* 
■jlmto-.  and  pTMcnlsl  by  him  t«  Out  iiof  SI.  BMpban,  In  i.  d.  IMO.  Bud*  csmniimiauo  bj  • 
lrU|o  of  boftEt  with  Ptith,  Bd  alftisnt  modcni  tovn,  in  ft  lo«  luidy  tfftin.  built  on  h  ngular  plui, 
Wlb  mrr  utfnilon  to  ■rchitocturjj  propriotj;  contilnlDf  >lde.  clou.  iroll-iHiod  itrMIt.  it^tit* 

■loni  tba  >ldt  uf  ihrtunubF.    Tbt  brid^o  of  boali  l>  (bout  to  bo  •upenedtd  bf  ■  •uaponilon  bridn 

b-  I  nil  !■■.■■  1  -n  ^11  ■■.!  .,  ii.'cri,  eini  robin.  Tht  width  of  tin  rinr.  u  lb*  onliBirj  l«t1  of  tlw 
rua.  ii  14^8  r»l ;  thoioiil  lBTi0liDf  Ifaciaipondodpluform  will  bo  IMT  (ert,  In  thrwdlTWonfc  ••- 
teiotrd  hjr  two  mtm  IDvcnor  tilen.  rising  IIT  ffot  above  tbo  lorfaco  of  LbowatM-. — (  Pow^^  I.  tlO.> 
rdth  l>  ■  bihlonible  nwn  of  tb*  Uigimr  nobllltf.  man;  of  wbam  put  th*  >H  Huun  Ear*  ratbar 
Ilua  at  Vlsnoa;  and  It  ii  aildantlf  tba  wl>b  of  lb*  nulanlouak*  11  Ihoir  capital,  and  loioppon  Itia 
•Kb.  Iteontalnaa  Optnnltj,  ona  of  tba  aunt  rioUrtndowod  In  Enropt:  tb*  Hiinfarlaa  Loamad 
■ooiatT  ( AiciMu  E-tiiilit  Hanrirliaj  and  aavanl  othar  liuimrr  and  lelantiflo  butiiutlonf  (  and  I* 
Baud  tat  iu  ftmr  annual  bin,  ubioh  an  atlasdad  t^  at  liait  Kfioa  Hranim  tram  aU  pan*  of  Hoa- 
pi7  and  lb*  aiUBlolng  oasntrioa.  and  al  wUoh  bulsaaa  li  tnuuanad  to  tha  nlna  of  sua*  ttaa 
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£1.000,000  Bterling.  The  freat  plain  round  Pesth  bean  the  name  of  JKolravHMM,  or  the  FWi  m 
Rakoe ;  and  is  celebrated  in  Hungarian  history  as  the  scene  of  many  of  those  wild  Diata,  wlww 
all  the  nobles  used  to  assemble  in  council,  armed  and  mounted  as  for  war,  which  was  not  uaitm- 
quentl;  the  termination  of  their  discussions.— Population  of  both  towns,  about  IXMWO.  Boda  ft 
noted  for  its  baths,  which  are  supplied  by  copious  hot  springs  of  water  strongly  Imnregnsted  will 
sulphur :  and  olose  behind  the  town  is  a  long  range  of  hills,  famous  for  rod  wines,  whkai  ara  ▼oylUi' 
bodied,  and  much  resemble  Burgundy.  At  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  Buda  is  AU-Budm,  on  Um 
site  of  the  ancient  Aquincum,  where  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  held  his  court ;  and  on  a  hill,  on  tin 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  18  miles  N.  of  Buda.  and  nearly  opposite  to  Waltien,  are  the  mlns  of  tbi 
royal  castle  of  fViufgrad^  long  a  stronghold  of  the  race  of  Arpad,  and  oonTcrtad  by  KJtog  ¥athiai 
Conrinus  into  what  was  called  in  his  day  **  an  earthly  paradise." 

Prksburo  (Hung.  Po^onj^,  Slar.  Bespurek)  is  a  pretty  town,  with  an  air  of  mudi  cleanUneta  and 
comfort,  situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  3%  miles  east  of  Vienna.  It  was  for  a  long  tima  thi 
capital  of  Hungary;  and  is  overlooked  by  the  royal  castle  of  the  Hungarian  kings,  boldly  sitttataaa 
the  last  peak  of  the  lower  Carpathians.  Since  17B4  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  capital ;  but  tbe  diet  still 
assembles  there,  and  the  solemn  inauguration  or  coronation  of  the  king  takes  place  upon  a  UD  la 
the  neighbourhood.  It  possesses  an  academy,  or  minor  university,  and  several  other  anstitntaonsi 
has  a  bridge  of  boats,  330  paces  long,  across  the  Danube,  leading  to  some  fine  and  shady  public  wiJksi 
and  though  much  deserted,  and  falling  to  decay,  it  still  contains  about  41,000  inhabitants.  A  tn 
miles  up  the  river  lies  the  pretty  village  of  Thebeih  with  a  romantic  castle,  the  common  Sunday  ra- 
aort  of  the  citizens  of  Presburg. 

Tbe  other  principal  towns  and  remarkable  places  of  tbe  kingdom  we  have  arranged  in  their  reapac- 
tlve  circles,  numbered  as  in  the  table. 

1.  Tymaut  or  Nary-  Sxombathy  30  miles  M.E.  of  Presburg,  Is  noted  as  a  great  wine  mart,  and  has 
a  population  of  7000.  Neutra,  or  Sitra^  a  small  episcopal  city,  with  4000  inhabitants,  SO  miles  B.N.B. 
of  n^sburg.  About  10  miles  S.  of  Neutra  is  Urmeny,  the  residence  of  the  Count  Hunyadi,  diatin* 
gui&hed  for  his  agricultural  improvements.  Kesxkemet^  situate  in  the  midst  of  immenae  downs  ee- 
Tered  with  sand  and  shells,  .V)  miles  8.E.  of  Pesth,  is  noted  for  soapworka.  tanneriea,  and  marfcelih 
and  has  a  population  of  34,000.  Theretierutadt  (  Thtfresianopel^  or  Sxabmdka),  100  miles  8.  by  B.  or 
Pesth,  is  a  Urge  town,  or  mass  of  villages,  with  40,000  Inhabitants,  possessing  manufkctnrea  of  doth  and 
boots,  tanneries,  and  a  grvat  trade.  Zenta.  on  the  Theiss,  S.E.  of  Thereslenstadt,  la  noted  for  a 
great  victory  gained  by  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  Duke  Charles  of  Lorraine,  over  tbe  Turks,  in 
1697.  ffaitom,  an  episcopal  city,  near  the  Danube,  20  miles  N.  of  Pesth,  with  a  fine  cathedral,  baOt 
on  the  model  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  a  military  school,  a  deaf-and-dumb  school,  the  Academla  Lnd*> 
vica,  and  several  remains  of  Roman  and  medisBval  antiquities,  and  10,000  Inhabitanta.  r>islirie> 
situate  in  the  midst  of  extensive  marshes,  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  70  miles  8.  of  Peatlk 
Is  an  archiepiscopal  city,  with  4000  inhabitants,  and  contains  a  fine  cathedral,  a  gymnasium,  a  oollcce  of 
piarists,  and  a  considerable  library.  Zombor,  53  miles  S.  of  Kolotscha,  Is  noted  for  an  Dlyrian  pedaMgia 
school,  and  its  Kreat  trade,  which  Is  much  fkcilitated  by  the  Fransens  canal — Population,  ICkOOOi^Mni. 
»atz  ( Sy$otts,  Nfo-  Planta,  I'J-  fidekj,  upon  the  north  or  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  170  miles  8.  by  E.  ef 
Pesth,  at  the  mouth  of  a  canal  which  affords  a  communication  into  the  very  heart  of  Hnngary,  ii  a 
bustling  trading  town,  with  a  population  of  17.000.  It  communicates  by  a  bridge  of  boata  wuh  PcMr> 
wardein,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  carried  on  between  Turkey  and  south-eastern  Gennaqy. 
Netuohl,  80  miles  N.  of  Buda,  Is  a  royal  and  episcopal  dt^.  noted  for  the  great  quantity  of  copper  pro- 
duced by  the  process  of  cementation,  and  for  tbe  manufacture  of  utensils. — ^Population  of  town  rad 
district,  10,000.  Near  it  Is  a  great  manuCsctory  of  arms,  and  at  some  distance  are  the  royal  forgaa 
of  Rhonitx^  where  immense  quantities  of  chareoai  are  also  i»repared ;  and  also  the  minennJ  watsra 
and  baths  of  Sliact,  some  of  which  are  cold,  and  some  tepid ;  and  contain  oxide  of  iron,  with  carbonie 
acid,  salts  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda.  The  cold  springs  are  considered  highly  tonic ;  the  warm  aa 
alterative  and  tonic— ( Paget,  I.  371.)  Schemnitz,  20  mlfes  S.W.  of  Neusohl,  is  noted  for  rich  ml 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  for  its  royal  academy  or  school  of  mineralogy,  where  about  SOO  students 
educated  at  the  public  expend.— Population,  above  22,000.  Kremmtx,  10  miles  W.  of  Neusohl, 
rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  a  mint,  to  which  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  mining  districts  b 

brought  to  be  coined Population,  10.000.    In  the  valley  of  the  Waag,  N.E.  of  Preaburg,  are:  — 

7Ven/«*Atn,  or  TrerUtin.  a  very  ancient,  but  ruined  fortre-ts,  and  a  decaying  town,  with  miners!  springs; 
and  Pitchtian,  or  Pistjan,  and  TVp/ci,  Tepiitx.  or  Tuplt  t*  two  of  the  most  fashionable  watering-plaoas 
In  Hungary ;  and  at  Demenfalca,  in  the  county  of  Liptau,  9A  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Presburg.  is  the 
Dracheti'hohle  (Dragou'H  hole),  a  vs.ot  cave  ur  grotto,  f\ill  of  bones  of  rigantlc  anlmals.f  Gran,  or 
Exztergom,  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Hungary,  is  a  small  episcopal  city  on  the  right  bank  of  tht 
Danube,  23  miles  N.  W.  of  Buds.  It  is  noted  for  its  baths,  and  a  magnificent,  but  still  unfinished  ea- 
tbedraU  bcffun  by  tbe  archbishop  in  1821. — Population,  4000.  But,  tnough  to  the  south  of  the  river. 
Its  county  is  in  this  circle ;  while  Komorn,  which  is  situate  on  the  north  bank,  la  aasigned  to  tin 
southern  circle. 

2.  Guar  or  Ka$z€tg,  a  small  town  with  .^000  inhabitants,  60  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Vienna,  la  the  seat  of 
the  tribunal  of  appeal  for  the  circle.  Oedtnburg^,  or  Soprony,  near  the  south-west  side  of  the  Neu- 
siedler  See,  is  noted  for  the  industry  of  Its  inhabitants,  its  great  cattle  markets,  itaexcdlent  wines,  Us 
coal-mines,  and  a  Lutheran  lyceum.  —  Population,  12.000.  Near  it  is  EHerKax^  the  magnificent  castli 
of  Prince  Esterhaxy.  but  much  neglected  since  the  Prince  took  up  his  residence  at  Eitenstadt,  a  town 
of  3000  inhabitants,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Oedenburg.  and  27  from  Vienna,  where  he  has  also  a  fine  r*Trtrm 
and  garden.  In  this  neighbourhood  also  is  Frakno,  or  ForchenHein,  a  small  fortress  bdonging  to  his 
Hiuhness,  where  the  family  treasures  are  kept.t  Raab,  an  episcopal  city,  with  a  noted  aoadenty,  40 
miles  S.E.  of  Presburg.— Population,  14,000.  8.S.E.  of  Raab.  14  miles,  is  St.  MartoH,  abenedtcClm 
monastery  upon  a  high  point  among  the  hills.  Komom,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Waag  with  the  Da- 
nube, nearly  midway  between  Buda  and  Presburg.  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  is  a  strong  fortress  of 
the  first  class,  and  as  it  ham  never  yielded  to  the  efforts  of  a  besieger,  the  Hungarians  deem  It  impreg- 
nable. It  is  besides  a  flourishing  town,  with  considerable  trade,  contains  two  theatres,  and  baa  17,000  or 


name. 


*  Tepla,  or  Toplilx,  is  a  Slavonic  word,  signifying  a  bath,  and  therefore  scarcdy  a  distlngniahliM 

ame.    This  place  is  called  the  Tepla  of  Trentsin.  from  which  it  is  distant  10  miles. 

t  For  a  description  of  thii  cave,  see  Paget'*  lluneary  and  Trantylcania,  I.  142. 

X  The  po8se»sions  of  the  Esterhaxy  family  about  the  Neusiedler  isee,  were  first  granted  to  them  ht 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  in  1622,  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  Count  Niculaus  Eateri^aiy.  whloh 
were  greatly  instrumental  in  securing  the  Austrian  family  on  the  throne.  The  palace  of  Elsenataft 
was  built  in  1663  by  the  Prince  Paul  Esterhaxy  of  Galantha,  palatine  of  Hungary ;  but  has  ainoe  on- 
dergone  many  alterations  and  repairs.  The  Prince's  flock  of  merinos  is  always  kept  up  to  tbe  numlMT 
of  S60,000,  with  a  shepherd  for  every  hundred.  His  esUtes  are  said  to  equal  the  kingdom  of  WIrtam- 
berg  in  sise,  and  to  contain  130  villages,  40  towns,  and  34  castles ;  yet  his  anmuJ  revenne  la  said  only 
^p  amount  to  £130,000,  though  capable  of  considerable  increase  —  Paget,  I.  45. 
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IMOO  InhabltaBto.  At  the  distane*  nf  an  h<rar*i  drlTe  Ib  Babolna,  near  which  a  nnral  stud  fi  main- 
taiiMd  on  a  n«at  aoalt^  intended  for  the  improTenieDt  of  tlie  breed  of  the  Hungarian  horses ;  and  from 
whidi  tlie  whole  of  the  imperial  caTalrr  might  in  a  short  time  be  remounted.  It  is  a  sort  of  military 
coiooy,  where  all  the  inhabitants  are  soldiers,  their  rulers  officers,  and  yet  where  evriy  necessary  art 
and  trade  are  practised.  D^is  (  Tata).  M  miles  S.E.  of  Komom.  is  noted  for  manufactures,  com- 
milla,  aawomllls,  and  thermal  waters,  which  are  much  frequented.— Populntion,  9000.  Stein -am-anger 
er  ( Snmkmikefy),  a  small  episcopal  city  of  S500  inhabitants,  32  miles  8.  of  Oedenburg,  contains  a  flne 
eborch,  a  seminary,  a  rymnisslam,  and  a  museum  of  Roman  antiquities.  Stuklweuufuburgy  the  ancient 
JIba  Jmiia,  40  miles  8.  w .  of  Buda,  is  an  episcopal  city,  where  several  of  the  kings  of  Hungary  hare 
been  crowned,  and  wliere  they  are  buried,  but  contains  nothing  remarkable.  —  Population,  13,000. 
CentAeAr,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Balaton  lake,  is  noted  for  the  fine  castle  of  Count  Festetis,  and  a 
sdKxd  of  agriculture  established  by  that  nobleman.— Population,  4000.  At  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  lake, 
Bear  Tlbany.  Is  Fund,  a  watering  place,  which  has  come  into  notice  within  a  fvw  years.  Fui^fkirchen, 

2 re  Churches)  or  Fees^  U^  miles  8.8.W.  of  Buda,  is  an  episcopal  city,  with  a  cathedral  considered 
oldest  in  Hungary.— Population,  9000.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  rich  coal-mines.  Mohacz^  a  large 
vlOage  (m  the  Danube,  S5  miles  E.  of  Funfkirchcn,  is  near  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  fought  be- 
tween the  Christians  and  the  Turks,  a.  n.  1526,  in  which  the  Hungarians  were  defeated,  and  their 
Ung,  Lewis  II.  with  scTen  bishops,  MM)  nobles,  and  30,000  soldiers  killed.  Folnatt  and  Tokta,  towns  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  between  Buda  and  Mohacz ;  the  best  tobacco  in  Hungary  is  produced 
u  Tolna,  where  it  was  flri^t  planted  in  1576.  Fesxprim,  Vaaarhely^  and  Papa^  three  considerable  towns 
to  the  mvth-west  of  the  Balaton  Lake ;  Vesxprim  contains  a  hsjidsome  episcopal  palace  crowning  a 
iteep  hUU  which  was  once  occupied  by  one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  or  Hungary ;  it  wasxor 
a  long  time  In  possession  of  the  Turks,  and  still  contains  an  elegant  minaret  as  a  memorial ;  Papa 
hss  a  fine  church,  a  flouristiinff  Calvinistic  college,  and  a  flne  castle  of  Prince  Esterliazy,  to  whom 
the  town  bdongs.  RuMsst  or  Atu^,  a  small  royal  free  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Neu^iedler  8ee^ 
with  only  150  houses,  hat  it  sends  members  to  the  Diet.  Behind  the  town  rises  a  small  hill,  whi^ 
eonfttitut^  its  chief  wealth ;  for  it  is  here  the  celebrated  Rusxter  wine  is  grown,  one  of  the  bwt  of  the 
BMmy  good  wines  of  Hungary. — ( Paget,  L  40.) 

3.  EperieM,  140  miles  N.E.  of  Buda,  is  the  seat  of  the  tribunal  of  appeal  for  the  circle,  and  the  see  of 
a  GroiJc  bishop.  A  Lutheran  college,  the  saline  of  Sooatt  and  the  celebrated  opal-mine  of  Cxerveniaia, 
in  its  neigbboorhood,  make  it  a  place  of  some  importance.  —  Population,  9000.     Bartfetd,  ih  miles  N, 
of  Eperies.  a  small  town  with  4600  inhabitants,  has  a  gymnasium,  a  great  pottery,  and  well  frequented 
mineral  waters.     Ktnmark,  among  the  hills,  40  miles  N.  W.  of  Eperies,  U  noted  for  its  great  linen 
manufactures,  and  for  a  Lutheran  lyceum. — Population,  5000.  Jtotetiau,  40  miles  S.  W.  of  Eperies,  is  an 
^iseopal  city,  with  linen  bleachflelds,  mines  of  copper,  iron,  antimony,  and  lead,  and  public  fausths.  — 
Fopnlation,  5000.  jlgtelek,  15  miles  8.  of  Rosenau,  a  small  town,  near  which  is  the  large  grotto  of  Ba- 
Twila,  foraied  in  a  limestone  rocic,  sulidiTided  into  several  caverns  full  ot  superb  stalactites,  and  trarer- 
•ed  hy  three  brooks.  It  is  often  risited  by  foreigners  as  well  as  Hungarians,  whose  sdmiration  is  excited 
liy  the  TaatnesB  of  its  halls,  the  huge  proportions  of  its  columns,  and  the  mysterious  windings  of  its 
long  passages. — ( Paget,  I.  473)     SehmoelnitM,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Eperies,  is  noted  for  its  industry,  hy- 
dranUc  machinery,  mint,  and  mines  of  silver  and  copper. — Population,  MOO.  Murany,  20  miles  W .  N.  W. 
of  SchnxBlnitx,  an  ancient  fortress  on  a  lofty  rock,  frequently  mentioned  in  Hungarian  history,  but 
now  In  ruins.  F.rUtu  or  Eger,  70  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Pcsth,  an  archlepiscopal  city,  with  considerable 
trade,  cloth  manufactures,  and  l>aths.— Population,  17,000.  Its  wines  are  also  of  great  celebrity.  Kaa- 
dtmu,  130  miles  N.E.  of  Pesth,  the  capital  of  Upper  Hungary,  is  an  episcopal  city,  with  an  academy,  and 
other  educational  institutions,  a  theatre  and  an  arsenal.  It  contains  also  considerable  works  of  various 
kinds,  and  carries  on  a  flourishing  trade  with  Poland. — Population,  9000.  Sarot-  Patak,  in  the  county 
of  ZempUn,  S.E.  of  Kaschau,  is  a  large  well-built  town,  noted  for  its  cloth- works  and  quarries,  a 
Catholic  college,  a  superior  Catholic  school,  and  a  fine  library.  —  Population.  8000.     Tokay,  on  the 
Theisa.  ISO  miles  E.N.E  of  Pt-sth,  is  noted  for  its  wines.  —  Population,  4000.  Mitchkolocz  or  MitkoUt, 
80  miles  K.E.  of  Pesth.  Is  a  large  well-built  town,  with  a  great  trade  in  wine,  corn,  and  leather ;  it  has 
also  a  Catholic  and  a  Calvinistic  gymnasium.  —  Population,  28.000.    In  its  neighbourhood  is  the 
flourishing  Tillage  of  Dim-  Crycrr,  situate  in  a  delightnil  valley,  which  is  celebrated  through  all  Hun- 
gary for  its  forges,  which  produce  the  best  Iron  and  steel  in  the  kingdom ;  and  for  its  glass-works 
andpancr-mllls.    Beretih,  the  chief  town  of  the  county  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  is  noted  for  the 
prodigious  size  of  the  vegetables  and  trees  which  grow  in  its  neighl)ourhood. 

4.  Detreexin,  120  miles  E.  of  Pesth,  is  one  of  the  principal  manu£scturing  and  commercial  towna 
In  Hungary;  but  is  rather  an  assemblage  of  villages  than  a  town.  It  has  been  called  "  the  largest 
villsge  in  Europe ;"  and  its  wide  unpaved  streets,  one  storied  houses,  and  the  absence  of  all  roads  in 
its  Mighbonrhood,  render  it  very  unlike  what  a  European  associates  with  the  name  of  town.  It  is, 
however,  the  place  where  the  Slagyar  character  may  be  most  advantageously  studied ;  for  the  language 
is  spoken  here  in  its  greatest  purity ;  the  national  costume  is  worn  by  rich  as  well  as  poor ;  and  those 
peculiarities  which  a  people  lose  by  much  intercourse  with  others  are  still  prominent  at  Debreczln.— 
{Paget,  II.  10.)  The  principal  articles  of  manufacture  are  coarse  cloth,  and  clothing  for  the  pessantry, 
taniMriea,  boots,  pottery,  and  soap.  It  is  the  great  mart  for  the  produce  of  the  norih  and  east  or 
Hungary,  and  has  four  yearly  fairs,  which  attract  great  crowds  of  strangers,  and  at  which  the  Tran- 
^rlvanhuis  supply  themselves  with  colonial  produce  and  the  fineries  of  Vienna.  It  is  particularly 
noted  for  its  horse  market,  and  may  even  be  considered  as  the  capital  of  eastern  Uungarv,  for  it  is  the 
seat  of  the  tribunal  of  appeal  for  the  circle,  contains  a  library,  a  Calvinistic  college,  the  principal  sden- 
ttte  Institution  In  the  empire  belonging  to  that  sect,  and  so  extensive  in  its  course  of  study  as  almost 
tobe  entitled  to  rank  as  a  university.  —  Population.  70.000.  Kardtxag,  27  miles  8. W.  of  Debreczln,  a 
omd-built  market- town  with  11.000  inhabitants,  the  capital  of  Great  Cumaiiia.  Szigeth,  near  the 
1  of  the  valley  of  the  Theiss,  230  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Pesth,  is  the  chief  place  of  the  Salt  administra- 


tion, and  the  entrepot  of  the  immense  products  of  rock-salt  dug  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village 
of  iUen<7jsr«'ik.— Population,  7000.  Setutadt,  (Nagy-Banya,  or  L'j- f'arot),  210  miles  E.  of  Pesth,  a 
prttty  little  town  of  4000  inhablUnts,  vrith  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  a  mint,  and  mineral 
water*.  The  principal  mine  is  in  the  Krutxberg,  which  was  wrought  by  the  Romans,  snd  still  yields 
a  considerable  amount  of  gold  and  silver,  from  a  matrix  of  porphyry.  Grouicardrin  (Nagy-  Farad  J, 
a  well-built  town,  140  mUes  E.  by  S.  of  Pesth,  is  the  residence  of  a  Catholic  bishop  and  a  Greek 
Msbop ;  has  a  lane  academy,  an  archi-gymnasium,  a  Catholic  cathe<tral,  flne  fortifications,  an  episco- 
pal palace,  severs!  convents,  and  twenty-two  churches.— Population,  18,000.  Ssarvai,  upon  the  Koercss, 
84  miles  8.E.  by  E.  of  Pesth.  is  a  large  town,  with  a  school  of  practical  industry.— Population,  14.000. 
Ctala,  in  the  same  county,  is  only  a  village,  though  its  population  exceeds  20,000.*     Temencar,  the 


*  The  long  and  fierce  wars  which  Hungary  sustained  with  Turkey,  and  the  exposure  of  these  open 
dIstrleU  to  perpetual  invasion,  flrst  induced  the  inhabiUnts  to  congregate  Into  heaps ;  and  the  habita 
then  oontraeted  have  nerer  since  been  Ifid  aside.  Accordingly,  in  the  great  plains,  near  the  borders 
of  Hungary,  there  are  no  such  things  as  villages  and  hamUts,  far  less  detached  dwellings,  to  be  seen 
flDj  where;  hot  at  remote  Intervals  you  come  upon  towns,  of  the  reriest  huts,  where  dwell  6,  8, 10,  and 
somecimee  even  as  many  as  30  thousand  peasants  together.  —  Gbdg't  Germany,  Bohtmta,  and  tiun^ 
garv,  in  1817.  HI.  300. 
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capital  of  tb«  RftDSt,*  170  mUes  8.E.  of  Pesth,  U  one  of  the  finest  citlet,  and  ttronMt  foitiUMM,  tmt 
•Uo  one  of  the  nnheelthiest  places  in  the  empire — Population,  14.000  Vtr$eix^  or  IVertekitM^  45  milea 
8.  of  Teineswar,  U  noted  for  a  great  trade  in  wine  and  sillc.  —  Pupulation,  l(i,000.  Sxegedm,  on  tlM 
Tbeies,  100  miles  S.E.  of  Pes  h,  is  a  large  town  with  roanutiactareft  of  tobacco,  soap,  divth.  botots,  a  |Jil- 
losophical  institute  of  the  Piarists,  and  32,000  inhabitants.  VaaarMjf,  "Ji  miles  N.E.  of  Szcmdin,  A 
town  with  tUM  inhabitants,  situate  near  the  Ta»t  marches  traversed  by  the  Tbeiaa.  Alt  Armi^  on  tb« 
Marusch,  S5  milea  N.  of  Temeswar,  is  the  residence  of  a  Oreek  bishop,  wiUi  a  gymna^nm,  a  WaUadklan 
pedagogic  institute,  the  greatest  cattle 'market  in  lluugary,  and  5000  inhabitanta.  Near  It  ia  tba  im* 
portant  place  of  Neu  Arad. 

5.  Etxek^  150  mllex  8.  by  W.  of  Boda,  the  seat  of  the  tribunal  of  appeal  for  the  three  eonntlet  of 
Slavonia,  is  of  im^rtance  for  its  commerce,  and  still  more  for  its  fortifications,  and  the  immense 
barracks  and  casemates  said  to  be  capable  of  containing  39,000  men.  A  superb  causeway  leads  to 
Brlijfe,  a  lordship  belonging  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  where  a  wine,  called  ViUaner  fVein^  regarded  aa 
the  iiurgun*iy  uf  Uungary.  is  made.— Population  10,000.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  new  bridge  aeroM 
the  Drave.   Fukooar^  and  Kamen  tr,  are  t>oth  considerable  towns  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube. 

6.  Agramj  or  Zagrab,  19)  miles  8.W.  of  Buda,  consists  of  three  towns  situate  en  the  amphi- 
theatric  slope  of  a  range  of  well  wooded  hills,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  Ban,  or  rioerov  of  Croraa. 
and  of  a  bishop ;  it  has  an  scademy,  a  gymnasium,  a  musical  society,  and  an  eztensiTe  trade. — Popala- 
tion  17.000.  It  contains  be»ides  a  flue  cathedral,  and  several  monasteries ;  and  the  bishop's  rerennea 
are  said  to  amount  to  £15,000  a  year.  KarUtndt  is  a  small  fortified  city,  on  the  Kulpa,  25  mile*  8.  W. 
of  Agram  ;  and  is  connected  by  good  roads  with  Fiume,  Segna,  and  Cariopago. 

7.  Fiume,  the  capital  of  the  Hungarian  Littoral,  is  a  small  picturesque  seaport  town,  with  6500  inlia> 
bltants,  and  a  goud  harbour  on  the  Adriatic  '"^  miles  S.E.  of  IVieste,  and  ^0  8.  W.  of  Buda.  Tha 
new  part  of  the  town  is  built  with  considerable  elegance,  and  contains  several  tine  buildinga.  Without 
the  town  is  a  building  of  the  Sugar  Company,  one  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind,  originaUj 
created  by  a  royal  privilege,  but  ruined  when  the  privilege  was  withdrawn.  Fiume  is  a  Ar^e  port, 
and  has  some  manufactures  of  tobacco,  paper,  and  rosoliu,  but  its  commerce  is  said  to  be  Tery  inaig- 
nitlcaut,  being  confined  almost  exclu6ivel>  to  rags,  staves,  com,  and  tobacco.  It  is  connected  Witn 
Karlstadt  in  Croatia,  by  the  Louuenttraste,  or  t'ia  Ludooica,  a  superb  road  69  miles  long,  passing 
over  mountains  and  ravine;',  and  formed  by  a  Joint  stock  company  of  five  individuals,  at  the  cost  of 
£i03,000  sterling.  The  road  was  opened  in  183U.  The  neighbourhood  of  Fiume  is  deliahtful.  Over- 
hanging the  town  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  and  near  it  is  the  bpot,  markca  by  a  cdnmiL 
where  tne  huly  houM  of  Lorretto,  b  jme  hither  by  angels  from  Naxareth,  remained  for  three  years  ana 
seven  months.  It  is  still  a  great  resort  of  deluded  pilgrims.  Buccari  and  Porto  R§  may  be  considered 
as  appendages  to  Fiume,  from  which  the  former  is  distant  about  five  miles,  and  the  lattlu-  two  or  three 
more,  to  the  south-east.  Buccari  U  an  oval  landlocked  basin,  surrounded  by  precipitous  hillr,  with 
a  depth  of  20  to  34  fathoms  in  the  middle,  and  12  at  its  entrance,  which  Csces  8. 8.  W.  On  Ita  eastern 
aide,  at  a  lew  vards  distance  from  the  shore,  fountains  of  fresh  water  bubble  up  with  ^reat  foroik 
and  form  a  series  of  little  freshwater  whirlpools  in  the  midst  of  the  saltwater.  Porto  &e  is  also  a 
landlocked  basin  with  a  depth  of  14  fathoms  at  lu  narrow  entrance  which  faces  west,  and  is  only  half 
a  mile  from  the  entrance  of  Buccari.  It  affords  a  perfect  shelter  from  every  wind.  The  Hungarians 
have  a  strong  desire  to  make  it  their  national  naval  arsenal,  but  it  ia  too  small  for  such  a  purpoec,  and 
la  absolutely  without  freth  water. 

§  2.  Government  of  Transylvania. 

(German,  Siebenburgen;  Magyar,  Erdely^OnzagJ) 

Transylvania  lies  to  the  south -east  of  Hungary,  atjjoinlng  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  has  an 
area  exceeding  20.000  square  miles.  Its  surface  is  very  diversified,  consisting  of  alternate  tracts  of 
mountain  and  valley,  intermixed  with  numerous  small  hills ;  the  changes  of  temperature  consequent 
upon  changes  of  wind  are  frequent,  and,  occasionally,  very  groat.  The  winter  is  in  general  exceed- 
ingly severe ;  while  the  summers  are  ro  hot  as  to  produce  the  grape  and  the  water-melon  in  the  opm 
air.  The  soil  is  poor,  and  has  hitherto  been  little  cultivated,  but  it  is  well  watered,  and  flndy  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  the  vine ;  the  chief  productions  are  maize  and  vines,  in  « arm  situations ;  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley  on  the  higher  grounds.  The  forests  have  been  and  still  are  very  extensive,  occopving 
nearly  4,000,000  of  acres,  or  a  third  part  of  the  country,  and  containing  timber  of  the  finest  quality. 
The  mines  are  numerous,  and,  though  not  very  profitable,  give  employment  to  many  thousands  of 
people.  The  richest  gold  mines  are  tho^e  of  Sagy-  Ar  and  Sxekerenk,  10  miles  from  Dera,  In  the  south- 
western part  of  the  province ;  they  produce  about  150  marks  of  gold  and  750  of  silver  yeariv  ;  and  art 
ps^icui  jrly  interesting  as  being  the  richest  in  tellurium  of  any  in  Europe,  and  indeed  the  place  where 
that  metal  was  first  discovered.  There  are  also  volcanic  rocks  and  mineral  springs ;  and  at  BudM,  in 
Szeklerland  there  is  a  cave  which  produces  highly  concentrated  carbonic  acid  gas,  mixed  with  a  very 
■mall  proportion  of  sulphurated  hydrogen,  which  is  used  by  the  peasantry  as  a  vapour-bath.  The  ma- 
nufactures are  generalljr  in  a  rude  state,  and  can  hardly  be  otherwise  so  long  as  the  country  remains 
destitute  of  conveyance  by  water,  or  of  good  roads.  The  people  consist  of  four  principal  racea,  be- 
sides Jews,  Gipsies,  Greek?,  and  Bulgarians.  These  are  Magy€trt,  in  the  north  and  west ;  SmtMtnt 
along  the  eastern  fbontiors ;  Sachsent,  in  the  south ;  and  fVatUtcht,  or  IVaUachiant,  who,  though  they 
form  one-half  of  the  population,  have  no  fixed  allotments  of  territory,  but  are  most  numerous  In  this 
central  and  eastern  districts.  T..e  first  three  races  only  are  represented  in  the  Diet.  One  of  tbs 
mosx  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  the  country  is  the  existence  for  many  centuries  of  a 
small  Sachsen  or  German  State,  surrounded  bv  Hungarian,  Slavonic,  and  Wallachian  nations.  The 
Saxons  or  Germans  of  Transylvania  seem  to  have  been  settled  in  the  country  since  the  eleventh  or 

*  The  Banat  is  a  district  in  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Hungary,  between  the  Theiss,  the  liaros, 
and  the  Daimbe.  and  comprising  the  three  counties  of  Temeswar,  Krasso,  and  Torontal.  It  is  not  a 
hundred  years  since  the  Turks  were  in  possession  of  it ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  last  century 
thst  it  was  entirely  free  from  Moslem  incursions.  It  was  left  by  the  Turks  in  a  wild  and  savage  state  | 
and  contained  immense  morasses  which  tainted  the  air,  and  made  it  really,  what  a  French  writer  has 
called  it,  "the  strangers*  tomb."  Hut  the  philanthropic  Emperor,  Joseph  II.,  determined  to  render  H 
squally  populous  and  civilized  with  the  rest  of  Hungary.  1  o  tempt  settlers  the  land  was  rohl  at  very 
moderate  prices :  Germans.  Greeks,  Turks.  Servians,  Wallacks,  nay  even  French  and  Italians,  wsrs 
brought  to  people  this  luxuriant  wilderness.  The  soil,  a  rich  black  loam,  hitherto  untouched  hj  the 
plough,  yieldea  the  most  extraordinary  produce.  Fortunes  were  rapidly  made ;  and,  at  the  present 
day,  there  are  some  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  Hungarian  gentry,  who  were,  half  a  century  ago,  poor  ad- 
venturers in  the  Banat.  The  climate  in  summer  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  Italy  i  but  tbs  winter, 
though  less  Inclement  than  in  the  rest  of  Hungary,  is  still  too  long  and  severs  for  tht  oUts  or  tht 
prangs.    Even  in  summer  the  nights  are  sometimes  intensely  cold.--(  Paget,  II.  ISO.) 
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dM  twttflh  cwitiii7«  and  to  hare  been  ixiTlted  thither  by  one  of  the  Kings  of  Hungary,  to  oecapy  the 
deeerts  to  the  eaet  of  bU  kingdom,  and  to  defend  It  on  that  side  from  barbirians.  They  now  ei^oy  the 
blessing*  of  civil  liberty  in  a  greater  dwree  than  the  people  of  most  countries,  and  particiuate,  by 
ttrans  of  their  representatives  in  tlie  Transylvanian  Diet,  in  the  poHticsl  freedom  of  the  Blagyars. 
The  Slenlee  or  Sselclers  are  a  rude  and  ignorant  people,  and  inhabit  a  mountainous  district  of  the  conn* 
try  along  the  south-eastern  frontier,  which,  though  fertile,  sometimes  fails  to  produce  food  enough 
for  its  inhabitants.  They  are  apparently  of  the  same  fkmily  as  the  Magyars,  for  their  language,  features, 
and  efaaraetcr  are  the  same ;  but  tliey  were  settled  in  this  country  long  before  the  Magyar  invasion  of 
Paanonia  under  Arpad.  in  the  tenth  century.  Transylvania  has  four  established  reiigrions,  but  the 
prevailing  one  la  th^  of  the  Greek  Church,  whose  tenets  are  professed  by  nearly  three -fourths  of  tb« 
people ;  while  the  Protestants  amount  only  to  400.000,  and  the  Catholics  to  the  half  of  that  numl>er. 
vnitarlanlam  was  introdneed  into  Transylvania  by  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Poland  and  wife 
of  the  first  Zafwiya;  from  her,  when  regent,  the  Unitarians  obtained  equal  privileges  with  other 
Christian  sects,  and,  for  sometime,  Unltarianism  was  the  religion  of  the  Court.  But  it  is  now  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes ;  and  It  is  in  the  mountains  of  the  Szeklerland 
tkat  it  oas  retained  the  greatest  number  of  followers.  Their  total  number  in  Transylvania  is  reckoned 
to  be  about  47,000 ;  and  they  have  a  college  at  lUausenburg  attended  by  about  230  students.  The  po- 
litical constitution  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Hungary,  and  the  Diet  possesMS  similar  powers : 
the  Attstrinn  Government,  however,  with  their  u«ual  iMse  policy,  were  always  taoopering  with  them  t 
ind  in  18^  thmr  completely  suspended  and  superseded  them  by  arbitrary  rule.  The  public  revenue 
is  about  £500,000  sterling ;  the  annual  produce  of  the  gold  mines  Is  estimated  at  3500  marks,  equal  to 
£91,50}  sterling;  and  ofthe  silver,  at  500*)  mtrks,  or  £I2,M0  sterling. 

Transylvania  contains  S5  counties  or  Sedet,  and  4  districts,  arrtmged  in  the  three  following  general 
Aviaiona:— 

Towns. 

^^£i^"iLtri/^i3;?-s;ri  J''5>^^^^^  i?^o;:^8cVa';t^il"Sril;tr^^  ^^. 

2i22S.                 counties  and  2^     Enyed,  Deva,  Gyallr!  Nsgy.Ag.Sxekererab,  VarhelyrSxami- 

Qwwicu.  ^     Ujvar.  or  Armenienstadt. 

8zBKi.BBi.A]rD»  (foefte/ye^'feiee,)  I  Maros-Va-MLrhely  (Neumarkt),  Ud-Varhely,  Gioergioe-Szent- 

9  counties.  (     Miklos,  lUyefalva. 

IIa<-ii»«i  A«n  f!t9tM»9,Ar0»*m\  f  Hermsustadt.  SchoBsburg,  Mediasch,  Muhlenbach,  BiaztrltSp 

o  ^n^ti  f^[  ? auf J£jr   ^  \     Kronstadt  { Brassow,  Kruhnen),  Bosenau,  Nagy-Sink.  Fekete* 

9  counties  and  2  districts.  ^    Halom  (Zemest),  Langendorf. 

Tvymt, — 1.  KLAOBRFBrRO^JToJlaunrarof  the  Magyars,  JtT/iaof  the  Wallachians).  situate  near  a  gorgt 
«f  the  little  Sxamos  river,  210  miles  K.  by  8.  of  Pesth,  is  a  small  city,  but  of  some  importance  as  the  seat 
erf  the  general  government  of  Transylvania,  and  of  the  Magyar  portion  of  the  Tranvyl  vanians.  It  pes* 
•esses  a  Catholic  lycevjn,  approaching  nearly  to  a  university,  a  gymnasium,  colleges  of  nobles,  of  Calvi- 
aiats,  and  of  Unitarians.  —  Population.  21,000.  KarUburg,  or  CarLburg  (Alba'JuUa,  GuuUi-  Fey'troar, 
Wvuen^tawt  and  B^tograd)  60  miles  8.  W.  of  Klausenbiung,  is  a  small  town  on  a  plain,  out  contains  a 
handsome  lortress,  witn  a  fine  cathedral  built  by  John  Hunyadi,  and  containing  his  tomb,  a  mint,  ob- 
servatory, and  librarv.  It  is  tlie  see  of  the  Catholic  bishop  of  Transylvania,  and  contains  in  its  dis- 
trict the  richest  gold  mines  in  the  empire — Population,  6000.  Abrud-  Banya^  24  miles  W.N.W  of 
Karlsburg,  is  a  handsome  mining  town,  in  the  midbt  of  the  wildest  natural  scenery.  Sagy-  Enyed,  85 
miles  2f .  of  Karlsburg,  a  burgh  of  6000  inhabitants,  with  a  celebrated  academical  college,  considered 
as  the  principal  educational  establishment  of  the  Calvini«ts,  and  of  higher  repute  for  general  educa- 
tion than  anv  other  in  Transvlvania.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  are :  —  Fercespatak,  noted  fur  rich 
mines  of  gold  and  sliver,  wnich  were  worked  by  the  Romans,  and  are  still  veiy  jiroductlve ;  and 
Butumt,  noted  for  basalts  of  an  extraordinarv  form.  Varhely  ( Griduehtj'e  or  Credistve)  53  miles  8.  W. 
of  Karlsburg,  and  not  &r  to  the  eastward  of  the  Irongate  pass  into  Hungary,  is  a  village  In  the  great 
valley  of  Uataeg,  in  the  county  of  Hunyad,  built  on  the  site  of  Zarmise-gethusa,  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  Dadans,  and  the  residence  of  their  King  Decebalus.  It  was  taken  by  Tndan,  and  on  its  aite 
the  Romans  afterwards  bruUt  Ulpia  Trajana  It  still  contains  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  many 
antiquities  are  occasionally  found.  At  Fayda-  Hunyad^  20  miles  N.  by  £.  of  Varhely.  Is  the  ancient 
castle  ofthe  greatest  man  Transylvania  ever  produced,  Hunyadi -Janon,  or  John  of  Hunyad  (In  Latin 
Joanne  Hnniades),  who  was  governor  of  Hungary  during  the  minority  of  King  Ladislaus  VI.  in  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  the  father  of  King  Matthias  Corvinus.  He  was  himself  the  reputed 
son  of  King  8igismund  by  a  Wallack  girl  of  the  valley  of  Hatzeg,  and  received  from  his  father  the 
fiame  of  Hunyadi,  with  the  town  of  Hunyad.  and  60  surrounding  villages.  —  ( Pagety  11.  p.  328.)  TAo- 
renkmrg  (  Tkorda),  20  miles  8.E.  of  Klausenburg,  a  considerable  town,  12  miles  from  which  are  the 
salt-mines  of  Maroi-  VJear^  the  richest  in  Transylvania.  —  Population,  7000.  Szamot-  Ujnar  Is  in- 
habited bj  Armenians,  6t>m  which  circumstance  it  obtained  its  German  name  of  Armenienstadt. 

1.  Jforoe-  Fcuarhely^  fNeumarktJ  the  capital  of  the  Szeklerland,  50  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Klausenburg, 
the  eeat  of  the  highest  legal  tribunal  in  Transvlvania,  has  a  Catholic  gymnasium,  a  Calvinist  college, 
a  cablDet  of  mineralogy,  and  a  fine  national  library  bequeathed  to  his  country  by  Count  Teleki,  which 
eootaina  about  80.000  volumes,  and  is  kept  in  the  finest  building  in  the  town.  —  Population.  10,000. 
ScAenterg',  (  S^etmrr)  30  miles  S.E.  of  Maros,  has  manufactures  of  cloth  and  cotton  thread,  and  6000 
Inhabitants.  Szent- Miklos  has  a  fine  Armenian  church.  Ud-  f'eirhely,  in  Szeklerland,  is  a  considerable 
town,  with  three  churches,  a  castle,  a  coUeee,  and  handsome  town-house.  Sepsi-  Szent-  Gyorgy^  m 
mart  little  town,  with  handsome  houses,  and  large  public  buildings,  the  hesd-quarters  of  the  Szekler 
boffder  hnsaars.  Kesxdi-  Vasarhttly  contsins  a  militsury  school  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
fizekler  infisntry,  founded  by  the  late  Emperor  Francis,  and  supported  partly  by  a  public  grant  and 
partly  by  the  Szeklers  themselves ;  but  the  management  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Government. 

r  3.  Hermanstadt^  280  miles  E.S.E.  of  Pesth,  is  the  chief  town  ofthe  Sachsenland,  and,  in  a  financial 
point  of  view,  of  all  Transylvania,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Transyl- 
vanian portion  of  the  miliury  frontier.  It  is  also  tho  see  of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  contains  two  gym- 
Basinms.  a  fine  national  museum,  with  rich  collections  of  pictures,  medals  and  minerals,  and  a  consi- 
derable lUwary.  The  overland  trade  of  the  town  was  formerly  extensive,  but  it  has  now  almost  dis- 
appeared, owing  probably  to  the  extension  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Danube.  —  Population,  18.000. 
Kromstadi,  situate  at  the  extremity  of  a  valley,  in  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  country,  is  the  most 
popoloua.  most  commercial,  and  most  industrious  town  of  Transylvania.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  composed  of  the  wealthiest  Greek  merchants,  who  carry  on  business  to  the  extent  of 
Bore  than  half  a  million  sterling  a-year.  It  has  a  printing-press,  a  Lutheran  gymnasium,  a  principal 
normal  school,  and  other  literary  establishmenu.— Population,  about  36.000.  Bisztriz,  60  miles  N.E. 
of  Klanacnburg,  a  considerable  towiu'is  noted  for  its  linen  manufactures,  tanneries,  soap-works,  and 
eommeree.  —  Population,  5000.  To  the  8.  by  E.  of  Hermanstadt  is  the  mountain-pass  of  the  Bother' 
Umm  (  AeAeiMr),  through  which  the  river  Aluta  rushes  down  to  the  plains  of  Wallacbia,  and  whioli 
la  WW  of  the  noM  romantic  of  the  valleys  connecting  Tranm;lvania  and  Wallaehia. 
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§  3.   Government  of  the  Military  Frontier, 

The  Mllitarj  Frontier  la  a  long  and  narrow  tract  of  coantry.  extending  from  the  Bnkowine  in  the 
east  to  the  sboret  of  the  Adriatic  on  tl>e  west.  Tlie  climate,  Uie  state  of  agrienltare,  and  the  degree 
of  ciTilLcation,  are  nearly  similar  to  those  of  tlte  a4Jaoent  proTinces.  When  the  oneceisee  of  Prinoe 
Engene  had  obliged  the  Turks  to  cede  this  country  to  Austria,  a  eoostttntion  adspled  to  a  fhmtier 
district  was  framed  for  it,  and  has  continued  in  force  erer  since.  Its  ftindamental  principle  is  to  ea- 
•Ue  the  inhabitants  to  defend  thanscWes,  by  accustoming  them  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  to  giTc  personal 
•enrioe  in  the  field  in  U«u  of  taxes  and  land  rents.  Etcij  man  is  liat>le  to  milltaiy  service  when  called 
on ;  and  has  assigned  to  him  a  certain  portion  of  lan<C  which  is  cultiTated  by  his  fiunily ;  but  the 
gr<rand  belongs  to  Goremment,  and  the  occupants  are  merely  tenants  in  common.  TIm^  fivm,  ia 
short,  a  great  military  colony,  where  both  thor  ciril  and  military  aflkirs  are  managed  by  a  regular 
gradation  of  military  officers,  assisted  by  the  requisite  ciril  funcuonaries,  to  manage  thvir  financial 
and  economical  business ;  the  whole  line  being  under  the  charge  of  a  oommand«r-in-chleC  whose 
head-quarters  are  at  Peterwaradein.  But  the  fortresses,  and  castles,  along  the  frontier,  sudi  aa  Peter- 
waradein,  Hermanstadt,  Semlin,  Brod,  Gradlsca,  arc  are  occupied  by  garrisons  frtMn  the  rwular 
Austrian  army,  each  with  its  distinct  commandant  and  peculiar  Jurisdieiion.  There  Is,  be*i«lee.  a 
corps  of  Watermen  or  Pontooiiers.  called  the  Tschailcisten  corps,  who  inhabit  a  district  of  alMrat 
90.000  inhabitants,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Theiss  with  the  iSanube,  where  a  large  body  of  men, 
whose  head  quarters  are  at  Titue,  is  constantly  enrolled  for  senrice  in  the  management  <h  flotillaa 
and  the  passage  of  the  rivers. 

The  government  is  divided  into  counties,  each  of  which  is  required,  even  in  time  of  peace,  to  keep 
under  srms  two  battalions  of  1 200  men  each ;  while  in  time  of  war  the  levy  is  increased  to  four  battalions ; 
and,  in  a  case  of  exigency,  the  £rop«t>r  has  the  right  to  order  out  the  whole  male  population.  In 
this  case  all  between  the  ages  of  18  and  36  are  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  State ;  all  above  X  and 
Mow  18  down  to  IS  must  arm  to  defend  their  own  homes;  and  if  the  active  battalions  should  be 
marched  away  into  Italy,  or  elsewhere  abroad,  the  frontier  duty  would  still  be  performed  by  the  old 
men  and  boys.  The  acting  battalions  are  chosen  by  ballot,  and  are  always  ready  at  any  moment  to 
take  the  field,  but  in  ordinary  circumstances  they  assemble  to  manoravre,  or  exercise  aa  regiments, 
only  one  month  in  the  year,  and  receive  pay  only  for  the  davs  they  are  actually  on  duty.  llTing  during 
the  rest  of  the  vear  at  their  own  homes.  But  every  man  In  his  turn  is  obliged  to  take  the  outpoet 
duty  upon  the  frontiers,  along  the  military  cordon  established  to  protect  the  country  fr<Mn  the  pre- 
datory excursions  of  the  Turks,  or  the  entrance  of  the  plague.  Along  the  whole  line,  from  the 
Bocche  di  Catari>  to  Galicia,  a  range  of  guard-houses  has  been  erected,  sufficiently  near  to  commnnt» 
eate  with  each  other,  and  when  a  river  Intervenes  they  are  built  on  pontoons.  Each  guard-houae  b 
large  enough  to  conUin  twelve  men,  who  keep  a  sharp  look-out  during  the  day  fr«Hn  Its  ims  and  at 
nignt  push  forward  their  sentries,  and  so  dispose  them  that  each  shall  be  within  easy  hail  or  those  to 
the  rignt  and  left.  Behind  tliis  chain  are  the  guard-houses  of  the  officers,  fhmished  with  beUs  and 
other  means  of  alarm,  whereby,  in  cases  of  extreme  danger,  the  inhabitants  along  the  whole  line  might 
be  under  arms  in  less  than  four  hours.  No  traveller  is  allowed  to  cross  the  line  without  apphriag  ta 
the  nearest  station ;  and,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  or  in  time  of  war,  he  ia  liable  to  be  snot 
If  he  do  not  Immediatelyreply  to  the  sentinel's  challenge  by  standing  stiU,  and  answering  the  custo- 
mary interrogatories.  The  consequence  of  this  extreme  vigilance  is,  tliat  no  commercial  tntereourse 
takes  Diace  between  Austria  and  Turkey,  but  at  certain  points  fixed  upon  for  the  pnrpoae ;  and  that 
Individual  adventurers  or  illicit  traders  can  only  pass  to  and  firo  by  eluding  the  notiee  of  the  guards, 
or  forcing  the  sentries. 

The  government  is  divided  into  four  generalates,  vix.  1.  Thf  untted  generalate  t^f  KtartHaii-  Wm" 
ratdin  and  the  ban  qf  Croatia,  divided  into  eight  reKiments.  and  including  the  towns  of  jfgram,  Srrnm 
or  Zeng,  Carlopago,  Betorar,  PUuky,  Hetrinia,  Hostainisca ;  8.  The  generalate  cf  flaoofuia.  divMed 
into  three  regiments  and  one  battalion  of  Tschaikistes,  and  including  the  towns  of  Petenrarmdem,  Sem- 
lin, KarUncttx,  Brodt,  Old  Gradisca,  New  Gradiica,  and  Tittel ;  3.  Generalate  qf  the  Btntnat  or 
Banat,  divided  into  two  regiments,  and  including  the  towns  of  Temeticar,  Panetoea,  Kanuuebe^ 
Weiukirchen,  and  Mehadia ;  and  4.  The  generalate  qf  Transylvania^  divided  into  five  reginMnts,  ana 
Including  the  towns  of  Hermanstadt,  Kezdi-  Vasarhely,  &c. 

Toums.—  Petencaradein  ( Petervarasvardin  of  the  Magyars)  is  a  strong  fortress,  built  on  an  Isolated 
hill,  on  the  south  or  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  170  miles  8.  by  £.  of  Bada.  It  is  a  most  formidable  mili- 
tary position,  its  l>atterics  sweeping  every  approach  by  land  or  water ;  and  is  so  extensive  as  to  be  c^»a- 
ble  of  receiving  a  garrison  of  10,000  men.  It  communicates  with  Neusats,  on  the  opposite  bank,  1:^  a 
bridge  of  boats ;  and  both  towns  together  contain  about  20.000  inhabitants.  Semlin  is  a  poor,  mean, 
de»erted-looking  town,*  on  the  left  l>ank  of  the  Save,  opposite  Belgrade,  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh, 
and,  though  garrisoned  by  a  battalion  of  infantry,  is  no  longer  a  fortified  place.  It  contains,  however,  a 
quarantine  establishment,  as  a  protection  against  the  plague.  Karlowitz,  or  CarUtwitx,  a  considersble 
town,  most  picturesquely  situate  at  the  foot  of  a  group  of  vine-dad  hills,  7  or  8  miles  S.  of  Peterwara- 
dein, is  the  see  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  who  is  primate  of  all  the  Austrian  Greek  suhjects. — Popula- 
tion, 6000.  TitteL^  miles  E.  of  Peterwaradein,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss,  not  far  from  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Danul>e,  has  several  shipbuilding  yards,  and  an  arsenal,  in  the  latter  of  which  are 
preserved  several  Roman  antiquities  dug  up  in  the  territory ;  and  the  remains  of  the  works  raised  by 
the  Romans  to  defend  the  point  of  the  peiunsula  between  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube  are  still  to  be 
seen.  Ortova,  or  Orsehona,  a  small  town,  or  "  pretty  little  village,"  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube^ 
on  the  border  of  Wallachia,  is  a  steam-boat  and  quarantine  station,  likely  to  become  of  some  impor- 
tance as  a  commercial  place,  from  its  position  near  the  rapid  called  the  Irongate,  and  at  the  bead 
of  the  maritime  portion  of  the  narigable  channel  of  the  Danube.  It  is  a  station  of  the  border  custom- 
house and  quarantine  establishments.  Mehadia,  20  miles  N.  of  Orsova.  is  a  small  town,  fiunous  for 
its  mineral  oaths,  which  are  supplied  by  springs  impregnated  with  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas,  at  the 
temperature  of  133^  Fahrenheit,  and  are  frequented  by  people  from  all  the  a4jacent  countries.  At  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles  is  a  fine  Turkish  aqueduct  at  the  village  of  Topletz.    Panctovot  not  £sr  f^m 

■ — ■  ■  — 

*  Gleig's  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  in  1837,  vol.  ill.  p.  273.  Balbi's  account  of  It  ia  somewhat 
different : — **  Semlin  devenue  depuis  quelqucs  ann^s  tres  Important  par  son  commerce  avec  la  Turquie  \ 
on  pourrait  m&me  la  regardcr  comme  la  troisieme  ville  ae  tous  les  pays  Hongrois  sous  le  rupport 
commercial ;  pop.  audcssus  de  9000  ames."  Mr.  Elliot  gives  the  population  at  3000;  and  Mr.  Paget, 
10,()00 ;  "  it  contains,"  says  Mr.  P.,  "  some  tolerable  streets  in  the  interior,  but  the  part  near  the 
Danube  looks  as  roisersble  as  need  be ;  indeed,  the  greater  portion  visible  trova  the  steam-boat  Is  the 
gypsey  town,  a  collection  of  mud  huts  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  But  Semlin  is  one  of  those  localities 
which  nature  herself  has  marked  out  for  the  position  of  a  town.  It  occupies  the  angle  formed  bv  the 
Junction  of  two  vast  rivers,  the  Danube  and  the  Save,  and  it  becomes  necessarily  a  depot  for  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  people  occupying  their  buiks."~<  Paget,  vol  ii.  p.  90)    The  increase  of  steam-nari- 

gation  on  both  rivers  will  thus,  in  all  probability,  soon  make  Semlin  one  of  the  principal  commaroial 
»wns  in  Hungary. 
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Um  Mt  bank  of  the  Dttirabe,  14  mUet  E.  by  N.  of  Semlio  and  Belgrrade,  U  a  considerable  trading  town 
with  9000  inhebitaots.  I^aramebet,  47  milei  N.  of  Oraova,  i«  a  small  market  town,  to  tbe  east  of  which 
is  tbe  IrmtgaU  pat$  into  TransTlTania,  and  through  which  a  Roman  military  road  formerly  led  Into 
Daeia.  Seven  miles  north  of  Uie  pass,  and  18  N.E.  of  Karansebt^s,  is  Rutkberg,  the  seat  of  a  great 
iron  foundry  brionging  to  Messrs.  HoAnan,  where  2500  persons  are  actively  engaged,  not  only  in 
wovldiig  iron,  but  also  mines  of  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  which  have  been  recently  discovered  there. 
JSrerf,  a  fortress  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Save,  under  the  walls  of  which  a  town  of '2000  inhabitants  has 
grown  op.  45  miles  8.  W.  of  Eftzek.  Keu-  Gradiska,  35  miles  W.  of  Brod,  is  a  town  with  3000  inhabl- 
tsota.  in  ao  extremely  incturesque  situation,  within  a  mile  of  the  frontier. 

§  4.  Dalmatia  and  Albania, 

The  kingdom  of  Dalmatia  consists  of  a  long  narrow  tract  of  mountainous  country,  and  a  number 
ef  large  islands  alo^  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  containing  altogether  an  area  of 
MOO  equara  miles.  The  ranges  of  mountains  on  the  mainhmd  are  extensive  and  covered  with  forests  i 
bat  there  are  also  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys;  and  the  sgrlcultural  products,  maiae,  vines,  olhes. 
and  siU^  are  proofs  of  a  genial  climate.  The  country  is  rich  in  iron  mines  and  marble  quarries,  but 
IS  yet  they  bare  hem  lltue  wrought.  Such  parts  of  the  forests  as  adjoin  navigable  rivers  have  been 
nade  avallabie  for  shipbuilding ;  and  no  part  of  Europe  abounds  more  with  good  harbours.  Tlie 
kingdom  is  divided  into  four  circles,  as  stated  in  the  following  table  :— 

CSrder.  Towns  and  IsUrnds. 

Ztn, Zaba,  Nona,  Obrovaxso.  Knin,  Sebenico,  Scardona ;  the  ulanis  of  Arl>e,  Pago,  Groesa, 

Coronata,  Mortero,  Zuri. 
^alatro... Spalatro,  Trau,  Clissa.  Imosehl,  Sign,  Almissa,  Fort  Opus,  Macarsca;  u&mcb— Bua, 

iBrazsa,  Lesina,  Lissa,  Solta,  Torcola. 
tsgnea> Raffusa,  Old  Ragusa,  Stagno,  Gravosa;  uJontif— Cursola,  Meleda,  Lagosta,  Giupana, 

Mezzo. 
Cattaro, Cattaro,  Perasto,  Risano,  Budua,  Castelnovo,  Pastrovichi. 

TvwanM, — Zara,  the  capital  of  the  kiMdom,  is  situate  on  a  strait  formed  by  the  island  of  Ugliano 
id  tbe  mainland.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  appeal,  of  an  archbishop,  noted  for  its  marasquins, 
and  important  for  its  industry,  commerce,  fortifications,  and  harbour.  It  possesses  a  central  semi> 
nary  for  the  ecclesiastics  of  Dalmatia,  a  lyceum,  a  gymnasium,  a  college,  a  midwifery  school,  and 
aboiot  5000  inhabitants.  Nvna,  a  small  but  ancient  town,  is  noted  for  its  great  establishment  for  the  cul- 
tura  of  tobacco.  Obrovazzo,  is  a  large  village,  which  has  become  of  some  importance,  in  consequence 
of  its  connexion  with  tlie  splendid  road  which  the  Emperor  has  formed  in  order  to  facilitate  the  com- 
lonlcation  between  Dalmatia  and  the  Military  Frontier.  This  road  will  rival  those  of  the  Simplon  and 
tbe  Splogen ;  tbe  culminating  point  rises  3184  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Adriatic.  Sabenieo,  a  small 
meKpor%  town  with  3000  inhahitants,  and  the  see  of  a  Catholic  and  of  a  Greek  bishop.  It  has  extensive 
flsherlee ;  and  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  tbe  boldness  of  the  roof  of  its  cathedral, 
fomoed  of  laive  marble  slabs,  for  its  fort  St.  Nicholas,  the  work  of  San  Micheli.  for  its  ancient  civi- 
UsatioD,  and  lor  the  magnificent  cascade  of  the  Kerka,  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  Trau^  is  a  very 
amall  town  in  one  of  tbe  finest  situations  in  Dalmatia,  and  in  one  of  the  best  cultivated  cantons. 

Spolafro,  the  most  commercial  and  most  populous  town  of  Dalmatia,  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  has  a 
harooar,  and  8000  inhabitiints.  The  circuit  of  the  town  corresponds  with  the  walls  of  the  palace  built 
by  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  when  he  took  up  his  residence,  after  his  abdication,  at  SaUma,  the  ruina 
of  which  are  close  by  Spalatro.  A  museum  has  been  formed  for  preserving  tbe  antiquities  dug  up  in 
the  ruina,  and  Spalatro  has,  besides,  a  gymnasium  and  a  philosophical  institute.  Tho  fort  of  C/yjsa 
defJmds  the  pa58age  of  the  mountains,  and  forms  the  principal  land  defence  of  this  town,  which  is  the 
entrepot  of  tbe  trade  between  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia.  Knin  and  Sign  are  two  small  fortified  placet ; 
and  OpHt,  a  fortress  on  the  Narenta,  on  the  borden  of  immense  marshes. 

Ragu$a  or  D^dirounik,  latelv  the  capital  of  a  democratic  republic,  is  a  seaport  town  on  the  Adriatic, 
with  a  considerable  trade,  and  a  population  of  GOOO,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  shipbuilding  and 
ioapworka.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  fine  harbour  of  Gravo$a^  in  a  delightful  situation,  surround- 
ed  with  villages  and  the  villas  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Ragusa.  Cattaro^  the  f>eat  of  a  bishop's  see, 
is  a  small  town  of  3000  inhalrftants,  has  a  tine  iwtural  harbour,  protected  bv  vast  barracks,  and  for- 
tUleationa  which  occupy  all  the  neighbouring  heights.  It  has  a  considerable  maritime  trade ;  and 
is  noted  in  the  history  of  the  French  empire  as  the  Bocche  de  Cattaro. 

Idandt.  —  Pago,  a  large  island  with  extensive  salines,  and  a  town  of  the  same  name.  j4rbe,  which  sup- 
j^ies  wood  for  building  Itola  Grossa,  rich  In  wine,  oil,  and  salt,  but  without  water.  Caronaia,  which 
produees  the  best  cheese  in  Dalmatia.  Soita,  which  produces  excellent  honey.  Bua^  rich  in  asphalt. 
BruxxOf  important  for  its  extent,  population,  and  wine  :  it  contains  the  town  of  Aiilna,  where  a  number 
of  ships  are  built.  Letrna^  the  largest  of  the  islands,  contains  Lesina,  a  small  episcopal  city,  with  a 
harbour.  CWxo&s,  noted  for  shipbuilding.  Liua,  with  fine  harbours,  strong  fortifications,  and  rich 
faberfee.  Meieda,  a  large  island  noted  for  precipices  and  funnels,  firom  which  sounds  proceed  that 
sometinaea  alarm  the  inhabitants.  It  is  by  some  antiquaries  believed  to  be  the  Melita  ot  at  Paul.  JLa- 
ia  noted  for  a  grotto,  for  pretended  Phoenician  inEcriptions,  and  its  natural  ramparts. 
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PRUSSIA. 

Astronomical  Position — Between  49^  and  50^  North  latitude,  and  60^  and  33^ 
East  longitude. 

Dimensions Tliis  kingdom  consists  of  several  detadied  portions  separated  at 

^de  intervals  by  other  States,  and  therefore  no  exact  estimate  earn  be  noiade  of  its 
absolute  length  and  breadth.  A  straight  line,  drawn  between  the  nortli  aantem  and 
the  south-western  extremities,  measures  790  miles ;  and  the  greatest  bread^  which 
extends  from  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Silesia  to  the  north-western  roaal  «| 
Pomerania,  measures  420  miles.  The  superficial  area  measures  5077.41  square  Gerw 
man  geographical  miles,  or  about  107»894  square  English  miles. 

Boundaries. — Northern : — Baltic  Sea,  Mecklenburg,  Denmark,  Hanover.  Soutk* 
em : — Austrian  Empire,  Saxon  States,  Bavaria,  Hessia.  Eastern : — Russian  Empire. 
Western: — France,  Belgium,  Holland. 

General  Aspect The  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  being  included  within  the 

limits  of  Germany,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  stated  respecting  the 
general  aspect  of  that  country.  The  western  detached  portion  extends  along  both  sides 
of  the  Lower  Rhine ;  the  eastern  comprises  a  portion  of  the  great  plain  which  ex- 
tends through  the  centre  of  Europe,  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Ural  mountains. 
There  are,  however,  considerable  inequalities  in  the  soil  and  surface.  The  greater 
part  of  the  soil  is  sandy,  generally  level,  and  often  covered  with  heaths,  such  as  those 
of  Miiiden,  which  cover  10«000  acres ;  those  of  Lippstadt,  20,000 ;  and  the  still 
larger  wastes  of  Senner  and  Fuhling ;  and  there  are  many  sandy  plains,  the  expense 
of  bringing  which  into  cultivation  would  not  be  repaid  by  the  value  of  their  produc- 
tions. East  Prussia  abounds  with  large  lakes  and  morasses ;  and  even  in  the  fertile 
province  of  Magdeburg,  the  bog  of  the  Dromling  covers  more  than  100,000  acres. 
Nearly  one  fourth  of  the  whole  surface  is  occupied  by  forests ;  and  only  certain  por- 
tions near  the  rivers,  or  in  other  peculiar  situations,  can  be  considered  as  fertile,  or 
even  tolerable  soils.  The  most  productive  corn  land  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Tilsitt;  some 
other  districts  of  East  Prussia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Posen,  are  also  productive. 
In  West  Prussia,  the  district  of  the  Netz,  the  country  round  Marienburg,  Danzig,  and 
Elbiiig,  are  excellent  corn  countries.  That  part  of  Silesia  to  the  east  of  the  Oder 
forms  a  large  slightly  undulating  plain  ;  but  the  western  portion  is  more  unequal,  and 
rises,  towards  the  south-west,  into  high  mountains.  It  contains  also  several  ex- 
tensive meadows  and  marshes.  In  Brandenburg,  the  land  is  low,  and  grenerally  sandy, 
and  so  level  that  a  great  many  marshes  and  small  lakes  are  formed  by  the  overflowing 
of  its  rivers.  The  province  abounds  in  forests  of  fir,  pine,  oak,  beech,  and  ash  ;  but 
some  districts  are  celebrated  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  grain.  In  Pome- 
rania, the  soil  is  almost  entirely  formed  of  land  gained  from  the  sea,  and  of  alluvial 
deposits ;  a  great  part  of  it  is  covered  with  forests  and  heaths,  and  it  is  only  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  and  lakes  that  can  be  cultivated  M'ith  advantage.  In  Saxony,  Magde- 
burg, and  Thuringia,  the  soil  is  favourable  for  all  kinds  of  grain ;  and  these  provinces 
may  be  considered  as  the  granaries  from  which  the  less  fertile  districts  obtain  their 
supplies  of  corn.  The  western  part  of  the  kingdom  is  far  less  productive  than  the 
eastern;  a  few  only  of  the  Westphalian  provinces  are  favourable  for  agriculture;  the 
districts  most  eminent  for  fertility  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Minden  and  Paderbom,  the 
borders  of  the  Soester,  and  the  circles  of  the  Lieg  and  the  Wupper.  In  the  Rhenish 
provinces,  the  neighbourhood  of  Juliers,  Bonn,  Cologne,  Coblenz,  Kreusnach,  Bacha- 
rach,  and  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  are  tolerably  fertile. 

Gui.rs,  Bays,  Straith. — The  Baltic  is  the  only  sea  that  washes  the  Prussian  coasts ;  and  the  only 
part  of  it  which  8ceins  to  bear  a  specific  name  is  Uie  GulJ  of  Danzig,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula ;  bnt 
there  are  along  the  coast  sevural  collections  of  water  which  may  be  considered  as  either  lakes  or  arms 
of  the  sea ;  the  water  is  fresh,  but  they  communicate  with  the  sea  by  navigable  openings  or  straits. 
The  largest  of  these  are  the  Curitche-haf ;  the  Frisctw-haf;  and  the  StettinerhaJ.  The  Curiacbe-haf 
is  situate  on  the  coast  of  East  Prussia,  is  66  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  breadth  fW>m  33  at  th«  sooth- 
•rn  end  to  less  than  one  at  its  raouih.  It  is  separated  f^om  the  Baltic  by  the  Curiiche-nekrung,  a  long 
narrow  tongue  of  land ;  and  its  bed  is  so  shallow  and  full  of  sandbanks,  that  it  Is  only  navigable  for 
boats,  and  is,  besides,  exposed  to  frequent  storms.  It  receives  its  name  tront  the  Cures,  an  ancient 
people  who  dwelt  upon  its  banks ;  and  indeed  the  fishermen  of  the  lake  still  call  themselves  by  the 
same  name.  The  FrticAe-Aff/* extends  along  the  south-east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Danzig,  and  la  aboat  GO 
miles  in  length,  and  from  6  to  15  in  breadth.  It  is  separated  by  a  chain  of  sandbanks  fktun  tbe  sea, 
with  which  It  communicates  by  the  Gait,  a  strait  which  is  8000  feet  wide,  Imt  in  nuiny  plaeas  not 
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ithanlSltetd«ep,mdUMktellMirfeiliBiWDow«r.  R  reeefret  the  waters  of  tliePregel,  and 
tvo  branches  of  the  Vistula.  Tb»  SUttfrner-ht^fy  diTided  into  the  Grtu-hafvaA  the  Klein0-haf{  Large 
Ba7  and  Uttlo  Bajjw  is  limisd  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  and  separated  bj  the  islands  of  Usedom 
end  WolUa  trnrnt  the  Baltic,  with  which  it  communicates  bj  three  channels  or  straits.  The  water  it 
falls  fhnnb:  the  lake  extvnda  38  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  wiUi  a  medium  breadth  of  flr« 
■Am.  Pudxig  Bay  is  formed  bj  a  long  narrow  tongue  of  land,  which  projects  about  twentj  miles 
into  the  middfe  of  the  Gulf  of  Danzig. 

IsLAVDS — Rugen,  off  the  north-western  coast  of  Poroeranla,  is  about  30  miles  in  length  and  90  in 
breadth ;  but  its  numerous  creeks  and  bays  give  it  a  very  irregular  and  lingular  form,  it  is  separated 
IhNn  the  mainland  by  a  channel,  which  is  at  one  place  onl  v  a  mile  wide ;  and  is  partly  surrounded 
vith  several  smaller  inlands,  the  principal  of  »  hich  are  Hiddentee,  Humantx,  and  Rudt^.  The  north- 
sm  part  of  Kngen  is  of  a  chalk  formation,  and  the  peninsula  of  Jatmund  is  almost  entirely  formed  of 
that  substance.  The  central  and  other  disti  lets  are  covered  with  argil,  sand,  and  gravel,  and  in  soma 
Barts  with  red  loam  of  a  very  lertile  quality ;  so  productive,  ind«edL  that  the  industry  of  the  people 
Bas  been  for  a  long  time  confined  to  agricultuie  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  many  of  which  are  exijortcd 
to  the  continent.  The  people  live  together  in  small  towns,  the  principal  of  which  is  Bergen^  situate, 
as  the  name  imports,  upon  a  heif^ht,  which  commands  a  view  of  nearly  the  whole  inland.  Utedom^  at 
the  month  of  the  Oden,  is  still  more  irregular  in  its  form  than  Rugi  n ;  the  breadth  being  in  soma 
plate ■  Icsa  than  half  a  mile,  and  in  others  more  than  12  miles.  It  is  partly  covered  with  hills  of  sand, 
ind  with  forasts,  which  contain  wild  boars,  stags,  and  other  animals.  The  soil  is  not  fertile,  and  the 
people  are  more  employed  in  fishing  ttian  in  agriculture.  A  strait  800  yard»  wide  separates  it  from 
Hewm,  a  somewhat  smaller,  but  mure  fertile  island,  with  an  alluvial  soil  and  rich  pasturee,  which 
yldd  good  herds  of  cattle,  the  principal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants. 

RiTKma. — 8ca  Rivers  of  Germany,  page  384. 

The  Vistula  (German,  Wbicbsbl;  Polish,  Wisla)  rises  In  Austrian  Silesia,  flows  through  Rus- 
sian Poland,  and  the  Pruitsian  governments  of  Marienwerder  and  Danxig,  passing  by  Cracow,  War- 
saw. Thorn,  Culm,  and  Graudeiis.  At  Montau  it  divides  into  two  arms,  the  eastern  of  which,  named 
Htgui,  falls  into  the  Frische-haf ;  and  tne  western,  still  bearing  the  name  of  Vistula,  again  divides 
Into  two  branches,  one  of  which  likewise  falls  into  the  Frische-haf,  while  the  other  flows  onward 
past  Dsn^g  into  the  Baltic  tea  at  Weichselrounde  (Vistula  mouth.)  The  Danzig  channel  having  re- 
cently (1840)  become  obstructed  with  ice,  four  miles  east  of  that  city,  the  river  has  at  that  point  cut 
a  new  channel  for  itself  to  the  sea.  Within  a  few  dars,  the  width  was  already  200U  feet,  and  tne  chan- 
nel will  probably  become  permanent.  The  Vistula  becomes  navigable  at  Cracow  ;  but  at  some  i^Iaces 
lower  down,  even  so  tar  as  Thorn,  it  is  fordable.  Its  principal  alUuents  are  the  WieprXf  Jbug^  and 
Karnc,  fUiea  and  Bxura,  in  Poland ;  the  Drewenx  and  Omo,  in  Prussia. 

The  Pkkokl,  formed  by  ihe  union  of  the  Intter  and  the  Angerap^  in  the  government  of  Oumbinnen, 
flows  through  the  government  of  Kunigsberg  into  the  Frische-haf.  it  receives  on  the  l«ft  the  AUe, 
which  passes  Ueilsberg. 

The  NiKMBS,  or  MaaiBL,  rises  in  the  Htisslan  territory,  runs  through  East  Prussia,  pa9t  Tllsltt, 
and  divides  into  two  branches,  the  Ru$$e  and  the  Oi^e^  both  of  which  flow  into  the  Curische-haf. 

The  Stolpe,  the  ttttanU^  and  the  Rega,  are  tmail  streams  which  flow  through  the  govenmients  of 
Coslin  and  Stettin,  into  the  Baltic 


LaKKa^ — The  number  of  lakes  is  said  to  exceed  1000,  many  of  wb^ch  are  from  10  to  20  miles  In  length. 
In  hast  Prussia  tiKre  are  300;  in  West  Prussia,  160;  and  in  Brandenburg,  680.  Many  of  them,  how. 
evtf,  have  b«.en  coutracttd  tty  artificial  embankments,  and  the  recovered  soil  appropriated  to  agrl- 
etiltural  purposes.  At  present  they  supply  vast  quantities  of  fish.  The  principal  of  thero  are  tha 
Sfiriimg-tret  and  the  Matter-teey  in  the  government  of  Gumbinnen,  and  the  Ltba^  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Coalin,  or  Kds.in. 

Climate The  climate  may  be  described  generally  as  temperate  and  healthy, 

though,  to  this  general  statement,  there  are  many  exceptions.  On  the  borders  of 
the  Baltic  the  winters  are  severely  cold,  and  the  weather  changeable,  raw,  and  foggy. 
The  central  provinces  of  Posen,  Brandenburg,  Silesia,  Saxony,  and  all  the  western 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  possess  a  milder  and  less  variable  climate ;  but  the  atmosphere 
of  Brandenburg,  though  mild,  is  humid,  subject  to  frequent  variations  of  temperature, 
aiid  often  exposed  to  violent  storms  from  the  south  and  east.  On  its  sandy  plains  the 
summer  heat  is  very  oppressive,  and,  from  the  abundance  of  stagnant  water,  the 
climate  is  unhealthy;  but  as  the  country  lises  towards  the  mountains  the  atmos- 
phere improves  in  coolness  and  saltibrity.  Silesia  suffers  much  from  rainy  autumns 
and  snowy  winters.  The  atmosphere  is  in  many  parts  salubrious ;  but,  owing  to 
the  dense  forests,  and  the  elevation  of  the  ground,  the  southern  districts  are  exposed 
to  long  and  severe  winters.  The  climate  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  is  milder; 
but  the  lakes  and  marshes  infect  the  air,  and  render  it  in  many  places  unwholesome. 
The  Westphalian  and  Rhenish  provinces  partake  of  the  genei^  climate  of  that  part 
of  Germany  in  which  they  are  situate. 

Vk'GETABLE  PRODUCTIONS  AND  Animals See  Germany. 

People.  —  The  greater  part  of  the  Prussian  subjects  arc  Germans,  divided  into  the 
two  great  branches  of  High  and  Low ;  but  in  Silesia,  Posen,  and  Prussia,  the  people 
are  of  Slavonic  origin,  and  speak  various  dialects  of  the  Slavonic  language.  In  East 
Prussia  there  are  about  50,000  Lithuanians,  who  have  a  peculiar  language  of  their 
own.  Tbe  Wenden^  or  Vandals,  have  also  a  distinct  language ;  they  are  mostly  set* 
tied  in  Poroerania,  and  the  districts  of  Leignitz  and  Kassubon  in  East  Prussia,  and 
a  few  in  Brandenburg.  Jews  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
principally  in  the  province  of  Posen  ;  the  total  number  amounts  to  about  170,000.  The 
Pruezi  or  PruMians,  from  whom  the  kingdom  derives  its  name,  were  an  ancient  people, 
of  a  mixed  Wendo-Gothic  extraction,  who  dwelt  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  between 
tbe.Vistala  and  tbe  Niemen ;  but  their  language  has  long  since  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
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the  people  themselves  are  no  longer  distinguishable.  Being  heathens,  they  were  in- 
vaded, reduced  to  subjection,  and  forcibly  christianized  by  the  Teutonic  Knights, 
whose  possessions  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  to  which  ^ese 
despised  Pruczi  have  given  their  name. 

Population In  the  year  1819  the  population  of  the  kingdom  amounted  to 

11,084,993;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1834  to  13,510,030,  being  an  increase  of 
21  {  per  cent.  In  1838,  it  amounted,  as  stated  in  the  subsequent  geographical  and 
statistical  table,  to  14,271,530.  There  are  in  the  whole  kingdom  129  towns,  con- 
taining upwards  of  5000  inhabitants,  89  containing  from  5000  to  10,000 ;  20  contain- 
ing from  10,000  to  15,000 ;  12  containing  from  15,000  to  30,000,  and  8  exceeding 
30,000. 

Religion.  —  The  profesi^ors  of  all  religions  enjoy  freedom,  and  nearly  equal  rghts, 
though  the  Evangelical  religion  may  be  considered  in  some  respects  as  that  of  the 
Stite.  Lutheranism  proper,  and  Evangelism,  are  professed  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  in  Ea!»t  Prussia,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  and  Saxony ;  Popery,  by  the 
majority  in  Westphalia,  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  Posen ;  while  Popery  and  Evan- 
gelism nearly  divide  the  population  of  Silesia  and  West  Prussia.  Without  taking  into 
account  the  smaller  sects  and  the  Jews,  it  may  be  said  that  three-fifths  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Prussia  profess  the  Evangelical  religion,  and  two-fifths  the  Roman  Catholic. 
According  to  a  law  made  in  1817,  the  Protestant  clergy  in  each  province  are  subjected 
to  a  synod  composed  of  all  the  superintendents,  who  meet  once  or  twice  a  year,  to 
deliberate  on  the  afiairs  of  the  churches  of  the  province.  They  also  superintend  the 
schools,  and  take  especial  cognizance  of  the  religious  education  given  in  them ;  and 
their  decisions,  after  being  approved  of  by  the  consistory  of  the  province,  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  under  the  spiri- 
tual superintendence  of  two  archbishops,  one  for  tbe  eastern  province,  and  one  for  the 
western ;  they  are  distributed  into  nine  dioceses  and  3200  parishes.  Gnesen  b  the 
metropolitan  see  of  tbe  eastern,  Cologne  of  the  western  province.  The  annual  sti- 
pend of  the  archbishops  is  about  £1720  sterling,  that  of  the  bishops  about  £1150, 
besides  perquisites ;  none  of  them  can  be  elected  without  the  sanction  of  the  king. 
Public  pilgrimages  out  of  the  kingdom  are  entirely  prohibited ;  and  none  of  greater 
extent  than  one  day's  journey  are  allowed  within  it.  The  Mennonites  are  excused  from 
military  service,  but,  in  lieu  of  it,  are  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
military  academy  at  Culm.  Jews  enjoy  tbe  same  rights  and  privileges  as  Christians, 
with  some  slight  exceptions,  and  are  liable  to  conscription. 

Education In  no  other  country  is  tbe  system  of  education  so  complete ;  and 

in  none  is  the  instruction  of  all  classes  so  carefully  provided  for.  The  law  imposes 
upon  parents  the  strict  obligation  of  sending  their  children  to  school,  unless  they 
can  prove  that  they  are  giving  them  a  proper  education  at  home ;  and  care  is  every- 
where taken  to  furnish  to  the  poor  the  means  of  complying  with  this  law,  by  pro- 
viding their  children  with  the  things  necessary,  and  even  with  clothes.  Every  pa- 
rish is  bound  to  have  an  elementary  school,  and  every  town  one  burgh  school  or  more, 
according  to  its  population.  Above  these  arc  gymnasiums,  somewhat  resembling  in 
their  character  the  high  schools  and  grammar  schools  of  Britain  ;  and  in  these  institu- 
tions, classical  learning  is  pursued  as  preparatory  to  admission  into  the  universities,  of 
which  there  are  seven,  in  the  cities  of  Berlin,  Breslaw,  Halle,  Bonn,  Konigsberg, 
Munster,  and  Greifswald.  In  order  to  provide  the  schools  with  proper  masters,  normal 
schools  have  been  instituted,  in  which  persons  intending  to  become  teachers  receive 
instruction,  not  only  in  the  requisite  branches  of  education,  but  also  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching.  Pecuniary  assistance  is  also  given  to  a  certain  fixed  numbL'r  of 
poor  scholars  of  good  promise.  The  lower  schools  are  generally  supported  by  the  towns 
and  villages,  or  by  school  associations ;  the  gymnasia,  and  other  similar  establish- 
ments, by  the  general  funds  of  the  State,  or  of  the  province  ia  which  they  are  si- 
tuate ;  the  normal  schools,  partly  by  the  general  funds  of  the  State,  and  partly  by  the 
departmental  funds  for  schools  ;  and  the  universities  by  the  general  government,  or 
by  the  produce  of  the  estates  with  which  some  of  them  have  been  endowed.  The 
%\  hole  business  of  education  is  under  the  special  charge  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
instruction,  assisted  by  a  numerous  council,  who  are  divided  into  three  sections; 
one  for  church  affairs ;  one  for  general  education  ;  and  a  third  for  medicine — all  the 
members  receiving  salaries  from  the  State.  In  each  of  the  provinces  there  is  a  Pro- 
vincial Consistory,  formed  upon  the  same  model,  whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend 
the  gynniasia  and  higher  burghal  schools ;  and  the  parish  and  minor  town  schools  are 
under  the  charge  of  the  ningistratcs  and  curates  of  the  respective  towns  and  p^trishes. 
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assisted  by  committees.  There  is  moreover  in  the  chief  town  of  every  circle  an 
inspector,  whose  authority  extends  over  all  the  schools  of  the  circle,  and  who  corre- 
sponds with  the  local  inspectors  and  committees.  In  the  regency  of  every  depart- 
ment there  is  a  special  councillor  for  the  primary  schools,  the  Schulrath,  who  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  the  public  instruction  and  the  ordinary  civil  admini- 
stration of  the  province,  inspects  the  schools,  quickens  and  keeps  alive  the  zeal  of  the 
local  inspectors,  committees,  and  teachers ;  and  conducts  the  correspondence  relative 
to  schools,  in  the  name  of  the  regency,  with  the  local  and  superior  inspectors,  the 
provincial  consistories,  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Besides  the  univer- 
sities, there  are  theological  academies  for  the  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Moravians, 
where  tbe  priests  and  pastors  receive  the  instruction  necessary  to  qualify  them  for 
their  duties.  There  are  also  establishments  for  the  study  of  medicine,  surgery,  mid- 
wifery, the  veterinary  art,  the  military  profession,  and  rural  economy,  and  for  teach- 
ing the  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  collections  of  natural  history,  philoso- 
phical and  astronomical  apparatus,  and  the  public  libraries,  are  placed  upon  a  very 
liberal  footing,  and  are  accessible  to  any  person  who  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  their 
assistance. 

Government. — The  government  is  an  unlimited  monarchy  vested  in  a  king.  The 
ancestors  of  the  reigning  fietmily  were  a  branch  of  the  princely  house  of  Hohenzollem, 
in  Suabia ;  afterwards  Margraves  of  Brandenburg,  and  Electors  and  Archchamberlains 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  Germany ;  all  of  which  dignities  were  bestowed  upon 
'them  by  the  Emperor  Sigisraund  in  the  years  1415  and  1417.  In  1594  the  Duchy  of 
^^ussia  was  united  to  the  Electorate  by  the  marriage  of  the  Elector  John  Sigismund 
'\»ith  the  heiress  of  the  last  Duke  of  Prussia.  Various  accessions  were  subsequently 
a~nade,  and  at  length  the  Elector  Frederick  III.  obtained  from  the  Emperor  the  royal 
c^gnity  or  title  of  King  of  Prussia.  King  Frederick  the  Great,  who  ascended  the 
"throne  in  1740,  and  died  in  1786,  acquired  Silesia  by  conquest  from  Austria;  and  a 
^fari  of  Poland  at  the  first  dismemberment  of  that  kingdom.  A  larger  portion 
'^vas  acquired  at  the  subsequent  dismemberment  of  Poland  in  1795 ;  and  at  last,  in 
1815,  the  present  limits  of  the  kingdom  were  determined  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
«md  the  King  invested  with  a  degree  of  power  and  political  importance  which  he  did 
Slot  previoudy  possess. 

The  legislative  and  executive  power  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  King,  and  his 
authority  is  less  restrained  by  the  ancient  usages  and  privileges  of  his  subjects  than 
that  of  any  other  European  sovereign.  The  administration  is  vested  in  a  Council  of 
State,  consisting  of  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Finances,  Justice,  Public  Instruction,  Trade,  Public  Debt,  Police,  and  War. 
Of  this  council  the  State  Chancellor  is  president,  and  to  him  all  the  heads  of  the 
various  departments  are  accountable,  and  make  weekly  reports ;  while  he  receives 
his  instrucdons  from  the  King.  In  the  details  of  the  administration,  through  all  the 
departments,  there  prevails  much  simplicity,  and  a  degree  of  economy,  which  scarcely 
finds  a  parallel  under  any  other  government. 

Revenues.  —  The  public  revenuc^s  are  derived  from  various  sources ;  but  the  most 
satisfactory  account  we  can  give  of  them  will  be  to  exhibit  a  statement  of  the  receipt 
and  expenditure  for  ten  years,  1829-38,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  average  an- 
nual income  is  £7*605,675  sterling,  and  the  average  annual  expenditure,  £7,668,525 
steriing.  The  public  debt  amounted,  as  on  12th  January  1833,  to  £25,678,365  sterling. 

AVERAGE  INCOME  for  the  Years  j  AVERAGE  EXPENDITURE  1820-1838. 

1829  to  1838.  p„.,„-„„ »  Pr  Dolt 

Frutnan  .    ,   AdmJnUtration  of  the  National  Debt :-  ^'^  """■ 

Intcrort,  .....  6,n29.R00 

Slnking-Fund, 3,135,100 

2.  Pensions,  Claims,  and  Life  Annuities  :— 
Regular  pensions  to  the  ofRcers  of  government, 

their  widows  and  families.     .  .  9CO,000 

Life  annuities  and  pensions  to  secularized  cor- 
porations, also  pensions  according  to  the  Im- 
perial recess  of  2dth  February  1K03,  and  to  other 
treaties  and  engagements,  .  .  .    1,860,300 

3.  Indfetertninable  Annuities : — 
Compensation  for  abandoned  rights  and  privl- 

lexes.      ......         0,341,500 

4.  The  King's  Cabinet,  the  Ministry  of  State  Office, 
Doard  of  Control  and  of  the  Public  Treasure, 
tlie  Mint,  State  and  Provincial  Hecurds  Office, 
Secretary  of  the  Council  of  State  Herald's  Office, 
and  Statistical  Department,  .  .      2D7.50O 

Carry  forward.    23,602,000  J  Carry  forward,    13,430,,W0 

Gg 


From  crown-lands  and  fo-  ^^^''^'^ 
ivsts,  after  deducting  the 
mm  set  apart  for  the  King's 
eiviia^t,      .  .  .    4,313.100 

From  told  and  regulated 
crown«I*nds  for  the  more 
speedy  extinction  of  the 
national  debt.    .  1,000,000 

From  minca,snaelting-faouses, 
salt-works,  and  the  porce- 
lal n  manuflactory  at  Berlin,     825,200 

From  t:ie  Foftt- Office,     .         1,140,000 

From  taxes,    licences,   cus- 
toms, excise,  and  salt  mo- 
oopoly : — 
l.and-taxet,  .    9.719,500 

reraonal  taxes,  6,604.200 
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Income  brought  forw^.  23,603,000 

Licences,  .  .    1,897.100 

Customs  and  ezclM,        I9,840.2.)0 

Salt,  .  .  6,173.600 

From  sundry  minor  sources,     391 ,600 


Total  Annual  ReTenue,     50,704,500 
Equal  to  £7,605,675  sterling. 


Pr.DcO, 

Expenditure  brought  forward,      13,430,900 

5.  The  Ministry  forClerical  and  Medical  AflUn,  and 

of  Public  Instruction,  .  .  .  2,537.400 

6.  The  Home  Department,       ....    3,013.500 

7.  The  Board  of  Trade,  of  Public  Works  and  Roads,    2,628.600 

8.  The  Ministry  of  Foreign  AfCsirs,       .  .  623.000 

9.  The  Army,    ......    22,871,100 

10.  The  Treasury,               ....  254,900 

11.  The  Ministry  of  Justice,    ....  1,936,  WO 

12.  The  Provincial  Administration,                    .  1,7««6,200 

13.  The  Central  and  Prorincial  Studs,         .  168.400 

14.  Extraordinaries,            ....  1.773,500 


Equal  to  £7,668.525  sterling,  at  38.  per 
dollar  at  the  par  of  exchange. 


Total,        51,123,500 


Sote. — The  difference  between  the  total  average  receipt  and  the  total  average  expenditure  should 
be  greater,  hut  we  have  omitted  in  the  statement  of  the  latter, — 1.  The  interest  and  extinction  of  re- 
cognised provincial  debts,  which  has  formed  an  item  of  expenditure  only  fr*r  the  years  1h35-6-7>8.  at 
the  rate  of  41,000  dollars  annually ;  and  2.  The  compensations  for  received  capitals  and  securities  for 
the  same  four  years,  at  the  rate  of  637.750  dollars  annually.  The  Home  Depajrtmcnt,  No.  6.  likewise 
includes  the  expenditure  for  the  Board  of  Trade  during  the  three  years  1829-30-31, ;  and.  of  course. 
No.  7  omitH  that  expenditure  for  these  years.  The  average  income  and  expenditure  for  the  three 
years  18'j9-31  was  50,796,000  dollars,  and  for  the  year  1638  the  income  and  expenditure  amounted  to 
52,681,000  dollars,  showing  a  great  regularity  in  the  financial  department. 

Army The  military  strength  of  Prussia  consists  of — 1.  The  standing  army; 

2.  The  first  call  of  the  landwehr,  or  reserve ;  3.  The  second  call  of  the  landwehr ; 
and  4.  The  landsturm,  a  militia  or  national  guard.  The  effective  strength  of  the 
standing  army  on  the  peace  establishment  is  about  150,000 ;  but  ^%-hen  its  ranks  are 
placed  on  the  fiill  war  complement,  the  numbers  will  amount  to  337,000.  The  in- 
fantry of  the  guards  amount  to  16,300  ;  cavalry  of  the  guards,  16,080  ;  artillery,  en- 
gineers, &c.  of  the  guards,  3220 ;  total,  35,600.  The  line  is  composed  of  40  regiments 
of  infantry,  besides  4  l>attalions  of  chasseurs  and  jagers  (riflemen),  amounting  to  1 18,540 
men  ;  32  regiments  of  cavalry,  amounting  to  19,100 ;  artillery,  engineers,  &c.  amount- 
ing to  15,800;  altogether  153,440.  The  landwehr  consists  of  32  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, and  8  battalions  of  reserve,  amounting  to  106,140  men ;  32  regiments  of 
cavalry,  with  8  squadrons  of  reserve,  =21,000;  artillery,  12,700;  altogether 
139,840.  There  are  also  four  veteran  companies  to  each  division,  or  altogether,  8100 
men. 

The  ranks  of  the  army  are  supplied  by  conscription  and  ballot.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  ministers  of  religion,  teachers  of  schools,  persons  in  the  civil  employments  of 
the  government,  and  professors  in  the  universities,  all  young  men,  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  26,  are  liable  to  be  drawn  for  military  service,  and,  when  drawn,  must  serve. 
The  standing  army  is  drawn  only  from  those  between  20  and  25  ;  but  volunteers 
may  enter  at  17,  may  choose  the  corps  in  which  they  wish  to  serve  ;  and,  upon  con- 
dition of  equipping  themselves,  are  exempted  from  more  than  one  year's  service.  The 
others  do  duty  with  the  standing  army  for  three  years ;  for  two  years  more  they  be- 
long to  the  war  reserve,  and  then  pass  into  the  landwehr,  unless  they  choose  to  enrol 
themselves  for  a  further  limited  period,  which  insures  them  an  increase  of  pay,  and  a 
preference  in  civil  appointments.  As,  however,  only  from  25,000  to  30,000  recruits 
are  required  each  yccir  to  supply  the  place  of  those  whose  service  expires,  the  rest  of 
the  men  of  the  requisite  age  pass  at  once  into  the  landwehr,  in  which  they  continue 
till  the  age  of  32.  Thus  is  formed  the  first  call  of  the  landwehr,  which  is  assembled 
for  exercise  twice  a-year,  and,  in  war,  forms  part  of  the  active  army.  The  second  call 
of  the  landwehr  consists  of  all  those  between  32  and  39,  who  have  previously 
served.  These  are  seldom  under  exercise  :  and,  in  case  of  war,  they  would  be  employed 
in  garrisoning  the  fortified  places.  The  landsturm  comprises  all  men  l)etween  17  and 
50 ;  they  are  liable  to  be  called  on  in  time  of  peace  to  preserve  the  public  order,  or  in 
war  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  landwehr  regiments  are  respectively  attached 
to  the  regiments  of  the  line,  which  are  aways  quartered  in  the  same  provinces.  The 
army  is  divided  into  9  corps  d'armee,  one  of  guards,  and  8  of  the  line. 

Except  when  a  youth  is  attached  to  the  artillery,  in  which  the  term  of  ser^^ce  ex- 
tends to  five  years,  three  years  constitute  the  limit  of  service  in  the  regular  army, 
and  that  is  almost  always  curtailed,  on  the  plea  of  furlough,  to  two ;  and,  in  the 
cases  of  nobles,  it  never  exceeds  one  year  as  a  private  soldier.  But  still  all  continue 
liable  to  serve  in  the  landwehr  and  landsturm ;  and  thus,  from  the  commencement  of 
his  manhood  till  its  vigour  forsake  him,  every  Prussian  is  liable  to  military  service, 
though,  except  in  time  of  war,  the  period  is  too  short  to  be  complained  of  as  a  hard- 
ship. Promotion  to  the  highest  rank  is  open  to  all,  but  the  candidates  undergo  strict 
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examination  as  to  their  qualifications.  Soldiers  who  are  maimed  or  severely  wounded 
sre  admitted  into  the  hospitals  at  Berlin,  Stolpe,  and  other  places,  or  into  one  of  the 
24  invalid  companies,  and  receive  board,  lodging,  clothes,  and  medical  attendance. 
l*hose  who  are  less  severely  wounded,  or  who  are  rendered  by  military  service  inca- 
pable of  earning  their  livelUiood,  receive  pensions  according  to  circumstances.  To 
the  military  establishments  belong  the  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  soldiers  at  Stralsund  and  Annaburg,  and  the  military  orphan  hospital  at  Potsdam, 
where  the  orphans  of  soldiers  are  maintained  and  educated. 

The  principal  fortresses  are :  —  Kustrin  and  Spandau,  in  Brandenburg ;  Glatz, 
Ghgau,  Schweidnitz,  Neisse,  Silberherg,  and  Kosel,  in  Silesia;  Graudenz,  Pillau, 
Thorn,  Danzig,  with  Weischselmunde,  in  Prussia ;  Posen  ;  Colbprg  and  Stettin,  in 
Pomerania;  Magdeburg,  Wittenberg,  Torgau,  and  Erfurt,  in  Saxony;  Minden  in  West- 
phalia; Wesel,  Cologne,  Juliers,  Saar-luuis  Coblenz,  and  Ehrenbreitstein,  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces.  The  King  of  Prussia  likewise  has  the  right  of  furnishing  a  part 
of  the  garrison  of  Ltixemburg,  in  common  with  the  King  of  Holland ;  and  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Meniz,  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Productite  Industry 1.  Agriculture;  2.  Mines;  3.  Manufactures;  4.  Com- 
merce. 

§  I.  Agriculture. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  the  employment  of  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  last  century  the  industry  of  the  agriculturist 
has  changed  the  most  barren  and  unproductive  portion  of  Europe  into  a  territory  which 
not  only  supplies  the  wants  of  its  own  inhabitants,  but  generally  leaves  a  surplus  of 
corn  for  exportation.  In  Prussia  and  Pomerania  four-fifths  of  the  people  subsist  wholly 
by  agriculture.    But  all  the  operations  of  the  former  are  performed  in  a  slovenly  and 
indolent  manner,  with  rude  and  clumsy  instruments ;  and  the  extent  of  land  sown  with 
wheat  does  not  amount  to  one*  tenth  of  that  on  which  rye  is  grown.   In  Brandenburg 
the  soil  is  unproductive ;  but  the  cultivators  are  industrious,  and,  since  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  agriculture  by  Frederick  the  Great,  uncultivated  lands  have  been  covered 
with  harvests,  thick  forests  have  been  supplanted  by  rich  meadows,  many  unwhole- 
some marshes  have  been  drained,  and  the  value  of  land  has  risen.  In  Silesia  the  crops 
are  inadequate  to  the  supply  of  the  population,  and  grain  is  imported  into  that  pro- 
vince from  Austria  and  Poland.     The  principal  kinds  of  grain  produced  arc  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  and  oats ;  but  the  quantity  of  rye  far  exceeds  that  of  every  other,  and 
forms  the  principal  food  of  the  people.   Pease,  beans,  and  buck  wheat  are  also  raised, 
and  in  some  places,  especially  in  Brandenburg,  an  article  of  food  is  collected  from  the 
seeds  of  the  festuca  fluitans.     The  cultivation  of  potatoes  has  been  for  many  years 
gradually  extending,  and  has  already  become  so  great  as  to  supply  nearly  the  entire 
food  of  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  labouring  population.    Besides  articles  of  food 
the  soil  also  produces  many  for  trade  and  manufactures.     The  principal  of  these  is 
flax,  which  is  grown  in  every  village,  and  almost  by  every  peasant ;  and  the  quantity 
annually  brought  to  market  is  very  considerable,  two  thirds  of  that  quantity  being 
produced  in    Silesia  alone.     Thread  is  also  made  from  felwort,  a  plant  of  which 
the  cultivation  is  rapidly  extending.     Tobacco,  madder,  woad,  safflower,  and  hops 
are  cultivated  on  a  small  scale ;  chicorum  or  succory  is  much  used  as  a  substitute 
for  cofifee,  and  is  cultivated  very  largely  in  many  districts.     The  making  of  sugar 
from  beet-root  has  also  become  an  important  branch  of  industry,  and  large  quantities 
arc  grown  for  that  purpose.     Wine  of  excellent  flavour  and  strength  is  produced  in 
the  Rhenish  provinces ;  inferior  kinds  are  produced  in  Posen,   Silesia,  Brandenburg, 
and  Saxony.    Wines  are  liable  to  six  rates  of  excise  duty,  according  to  quality  ;  and 
it  appears  that  those  bearing  the  highest  three  rates  are  produced  in  the  Rhenish 
provinces ;  that   Silesia,   Brandenburg,  and   Saxony  produce  only  the  lowest  three 
qualities;  and  Posen  the  lowest  only.     The  total  quantity  of  wine  produced  in  1835 
amounted  to  14,561,511  gallons,  nearly  three  times  the  amount  produced  in  1832. 
The  culture  of  esculent  vegetables,  such  as  cabbages,  turnips,  carrots,  pease,  and 
beans,  has  been  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection.     The  silk  raised  in  Silesia 
and  some  other  places  is  too  inconsiderable  in  quantity  to  be  of  much  value ;  but  the 
silk-worm  succeeds  well  in  Brandenburg,  and  the  quantity  of  silk  produced  there  is 
very  considerable.     The  most  productive  branch  of  rural  economy,  next  to  corn, 
is  that  of  breeding  and  fattening  cattle ;  though  the  stock  is  very  indifferent,  and 
the  number  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  extent  of  land.    The  sheep  gene- 
rally are  bad,  but  of  late  years  very  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  their 
fleeces  by  the  introduction  of  Merino  and  Paduaii  rams.    The  total  number  of  sheep 
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in  1834  was  12,632,277.  and  of  these  2,831,553  were  merinos  and  whole  bred.  The 
merinos  are  now  sufficiently  numerous  to  supply  the  manufacturers  with  the  raw 
material  which  used  formerly  to  be  furnished  principally  from  Spain.  The  horses  are 
not  good,  though  great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Government  to  improve  them, 
and  studs  are  established  for  this  purpose  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  breed- 
ing of  swine  is  a  very  considerable  employment,  and  the  hams,  bacon,  and  sausages 
made  from  them,  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  animal  food  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
rural  economy  of  Prussia,  like  that  of  most  parts  of  the  continent,  i%  deficient  in  the 
proportion  of  land  allotted  to  pasture.  Hence  the  number  of  cattle  is  relatively  small ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  want  of  manure  is  shewn  in  the  small  increase  upon  the  crops 
of  grain.  The  average  increase  is  stated  to  be  6  for  1  of  wheat,  5|  for  1  of  barley, 
4  for  1  of  rye,  and  4|  for  1  of  oats.  The  land  of  the  kingdom  is  thus  appropriated : — 

Ploughed  Und, 29  324.741 

In  garden  culture,  .....        395.302 

Vlnevardt,  ...  40.09. 

Meadow  and  pasture  land,  ....  14.672,000 

Woods,  forests*  and  plantations,  17»674,394 

Total,  English  acres,       .       6I,806k3ii8 

The  remainder  of  the  country,  amounting  to  about  12,000,000  acres,  is  occupied 
by  lakes,  rivers,  ponds,  canals,  marshes,  roads,  the  sites  of  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages, and  sterile  tracts  unfit  for  cultivation. 

§  2.  Mines  and  Minerals. 

The  mines  are  not  worked  to  the  extent  of  which  they  are  capable.  Tne  pro- 
vinces which  produce  iron  are  Brandenburg,  Silesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  those 
on  the  Rhine.  The  iron  is  smelted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines,  generally  with  diar- 
coal,  but  in  some  places  with  fossil  coal ;  but  little  or  no  iron  is  exported.  The  mines 
of  rock  salt,  and  the  salt  springs,  which  are  found  in  Brandenburg,  Thuringia  in  Saxony, 
Westphalia  and  the  Rhenish  provinces,  supply  the  consumption  of  their  vicinity,  but 
the  Baltic  provinces  find  it  more  advantageous  to  import  salt  from  England.  Coals 
are  found  in  Silesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  Brandenburg,  but  the  mines  are  not 
extensively  worked,  the  use  of  coal  being  much  limited  by  the  want  of  means  of  con- 
veyance. Gold  exists  in  Silesia,  but  the  mines  were  found  to  be  unprofitable,  and 
they  have  therefore  been  abandoned  since  1798.  There  are  silver  mines  at  Tarnowitz 
and  Rudelstadt  in  Silesia,  and  at  Mansfeld  and  Rothenburg  in  Saxony.  In  Tarnowitz 
there  is  also  an  extensive  and  valuable  mine  of  lead,  which  contains  silver.  Silesia 
also  produces  slates,  mill-stones,  marble,  serpentine,  porphyry,  rock-crystal,  jasper, 
carnelians,  onyx,  agates,  and  cbrysoprasus.  The  other  minerals  of  Prussia  are  copper 
and  cobalt  in  Silesia,  Lower  Thuringia,  and  the  Rhenish  provinces ;  calamine  and  ar- 
senic in  Silesia;  alum  in  Brandenburg,  Thuringia,  and  the  Rhine ;  vitriol  and  saltpetre 
in  Silesia,  Thuringia,  and  the  Rhine ;  but  enough  of  these  articles  is  not  produced 
even  for  home  consumption.  Amber  is  almost  exclusively  the  production  of  Prussia 
proper,  where  it  is  found  in  mines,  and  is  also  thrown  up  by  the  sea  upon  the  coasts, 
which  are  strictly  watched,  and  the  produce  farmed  from  Government.  Its  value  at 
present  is  much  less  than  it  was  in  ancient  times ;  but  workmen  are  still  employed  in 
some  places  in  making  it  into  jewels,  scented  powder,  spirituous  acid,  and  a  fine  oil, 
which  is  used  as  a  varnish.  Part  of  the  raw  material  is  exported  by  Danes  and  Italians, 
but  Turkey  is  the  principal  market,  the  Turks  using  it  to  a  great  extent  for  mouth- 
pieces to  their  tobacco-pipes.  The  quantity  produced  annually  is  more  than  200  tons, 
and  the  revenue  which  Government  derives  from  it  is  from  £3000  to  £4000  sterling. 
The  quantities  of  other  minerals  produced  in  the  year  1835,  were: — Silver,  23.178 
marks,  equal  to  £46,974 ;  copper,  16,803  English  tons ;  pig-lead,  22,519  do. ;  litharge, 
4703  do. ;  black-lead,  43,526  do. ;  zinc,  186,748  do.  ;  ore  of  cobalt,  992  do. ;  ore  of 
antimony,  4601  do. ;  manganese,  2533  do. ;  arsenic,  3447  do. ;  iron,  1,675,439  do. ;  sul- 
phur, 1157  do. ;  bituminous  coal,  8,558,201  Prussian  tons ;  Anthracite  coal,  2,338,232 
do. ;  salt,  167,239  English  tons;  alum,  30,080  do.;  vitriol,  39,263  do.;  and  the  total 
value  amounted  to  9,196,366  rixdollars,  or  £1,379,455  sterling. 

§  3.  Manufactures. 
For  a  long  period  a  system  of  domestic  manufacture  had  prevailed,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  a  great  extent,  chiefly  in  the  weaving  of  flax  and  wool.  But  of  late  years 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  the  erection  of  large  es^tablishments  upon  the 
same  extensive  scale  as  that  adopted  in  Britain,  have  carried  the  production  far  be- 
yond the  demand  for  home  consumption.     Prussia  and  Saxony  now  export  annually 
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a  large  quantity  of  nuuiiifactured  stuffs.     Weaving,  and  the  preparation  of  yarn  for 
the  use  of  the  looms,  are  the  most  important  branches  of  manufacturing  industry. 
Agricultural  fiunilies  frequently  weave  in  the  spring  the  yam  which  they  have  spun 
during  the  winter ;  and  the  facilities  which  attend  these  branches  of  labour  have  led 
to  the  extensive  adoption  of  them  throughout  the  kingdom.  Large  quantities  of  linen 
and  woollen  yam  are  annually  produced  by  the  hand ;  and  in  1837  there  were  not 
less  than  246,294  looms  occasionally  employed  in  the  weaving  of  linen.     Weaving, 
however,  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  four  materials ;  flax,  cotton,  sheep's  wool,  and 
silk.     According  to  the  accounts  made  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  18d7f  there  were 
m  the  whole  kingdom,  152  cotton-mills,  containing  125,972  spindles.     In  Saxony, 
there  were  at  the  same  period,  107  mills,  containing  370,805  spindles,  making  a  total 
of  496,777  in  both  kingdoms.    But,  besides  what  is  spun  in  the  country,  Prussia  and 
the  German  States  import  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  twist,   chiefly  from  Britain. 
Woollen  yam  is  spun  partly  in  large  establishments,  but  principally  by  small  machines 
of  40  spindles ;  and  the  spinning  of  wool  by  the  hand  has  now  become  so  unprofit- 
able that  it  must  soon  be  relinquished.    Prussia  is  chiefly  supplied  with  wool  from 
the  produce  of  her  own  flocks ;  some  foreign  wool  is  imported,  but  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  native  growth  is  exported.     The  imported  wool  is  of  a  coarse  kind,  chiefly 
from  Poland;  while,  on  the  contrary,  that  exported  consists  principally  of  fine  qua- 
lity, which  is  shipped  at  Hamburg  for  England.   The  number  of  machines  for  spinning 
worsted  and  woollen  yam  at  the  end  of  1837  was  4143,  containing  401,210  spindles. 
The  number  of  flax-spinning  factories  was  7,  containing  10,444  spindles.    The  ma- 
nufacture of  woollen  is  much  less  extensive  than  that  of  linen,  but  is  on  the  increase. 
The  increase  of  the  silk  manufiu:ture  has  been  very  rapid  since  1831 ;  the  number 
of  looms  employed  that  year  was  8956,  while  in  1837  it  had  increased  to  14,111. 
Knitting  by  the  hand,  which  is  practised  by  the  labouring  population  as  an  occasional 
employment,  and  among  the  wealthier  classes  as  an  amusement,  continues  to  supply 
a  great  part  of  the  hosiery  required,  at  so  cheap  a  rate  that  no  machinery  can  com- 
pete vrith  it.     The  shearing  and  finishing  of  woollen  cloths  furnished  employment, 
in  1837,  to  3480  persons.* 

The  iron  manufactures  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  home  consumption.  Berlin 
has  become  famous  for  ornamental  works  of  that  material.  There  are  more  than 
300  paper-mills,  which  furnish  the  common  kinds  of  paper  in  quantities  sufficient 
for  home  consumption ;  but  the  finer  sorts  are  still  supplied  from  Britain  or  France. 
Leather  is  manufactured  to  the  full  extent  of  the  demand,  the  deficiency  of  hides 
and  skins  produced  in  the  country  being  supplied  from  abroad.  Copper  and  brass 
wares  for  all  domestic  purposes  are  also  maiide,  partly  from  native  copper  and  cala- 
mine, but  chiefly  with  copper  imported.  Tobacco,  snuff,  sugar,  soap,  candles,  ca- 
binetware,  earthenware,  porcelain,  tin  goods,  and  almost  every  other  article  of  com- 
mon use,  are  made  within  the  kingdom.  The  establishments  for  brewing  and 
distilling  are  very  numerous;  the  quantity  of  beer  brewed  in  1831,  amounted  to 
59,410,800  gallons ;  and  the  quantity  of  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  spirits, 
in  that  year,  was  6,536,254  bushels  of  grain,  and  19,830,700  bushels  of  potatoes. 
In  the  larger  cities,  the  letter-founders,  printers,  engravers,  musical,  opticiil,  and 
mathematical  instrument  makers,  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  jewellers,  watchmakers, 
and  other  artificers,  are  as  numerous  and  as  skilful  as  in  any  other  of  the  Continen- 
tal States. 

§  4.  Commerce. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Prussia  is  much  less  than  the  extent  of  the  country  and 
the  number  of  inhabitants  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  a  result  of  the  restrictions  with 
which  it  is  loaded.  Prussia  possesses  no  seaports  except  upon  the  Baltic,  and  as  none 
even  of  these  are  calculated  to  receive  ships  of  great  draught  of  water,  there  is  very 
little  trade  carried  on  by  Prussians  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe.  The  greater  part 
of  the  exports  are  conveyed  by  foreign  ships,  of  which  the  British  exceed  in  number 
those  of  all  other  nations  together.  The  principal  ports  aie  Danzig,  Konigsberg, 
Elbing,  Memel,  Stralsund,  Colberg,  Rugenwald,  Stolpe,  Barth,  Swinemund,  and 
Wolgast. 

The  commerce  by  land  and  by  intemal  navigation  is  principally  with  Austria  and 
Russia.  From  Austria  the  Prussians  receive  salt  and  wine,  and  send  linen  yarn  in 
exchange.  From  Russia  they  import  hemp,  corn,  hides,  tallow,  and  other  raw  pro- 
duce, and  send  in  return  both  linen  and  woollen  cloths.    The  provinces  on  the  Rhine 

■  **  Account  of  the  recent  Progress  and  present  Extent  of  Manufactures  of  PruBHia,  ftc.  firom 
G«nnan  offlcUl  Documents,  bj  R.  W.  Rawson,  Esq./*  read  to  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  l^tb 
March,  1889. 
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carry  on  very  considerable  traffic  in  wine  and  manufactured  goods  with  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  the  neighbouring^  German  States.  The  principal  articles  of  general  ex- 
port are : — grain,  linen  and  thread,  cloth,  zinc,  ironwork,  copper  and  brasswork,  por- 
celain, timber,  cabinetwork,  ironmongery,  needles,  arms,  Prussian  blue,  tobacco,  salt 
meat,  wine,  liqueurs,  brandy,  Cologne-water,  wax,  Westphalian  hams,  watches,  car- 
riages, musical  instruments,  and  mathematical  instruments.  The  principal  articles  of 
import  are : — gold,  mercury,  tin,  uugar,  coffee,  tea,  spices,  and  other  colonial  produce, 
French  and  Hungarian  wines,  cotton,  silk,  and  leaf  tobacco.  The  principal  trading 
towns  in  the  interior  arc  : — Berlin,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  seat  of  the  great  national  bank ;  Elberfeld,  the  seat  of  the  Rhenish 
West  India  Company,  and  the  principal  place  for  foreign  trade ;  Breslau,  the  entrepot 
of  the  trade  of  Silesia,  and  Cologne,  of  that  of  the  Rhine;  Frankfort,  on  the  Oder, 
.Naumburg,  Erfurt,  Nordhausen,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Coblenz,  St.  Goar,  Remschied, 
Iserlohn,  Socst,  Bielefeld,  Neuwied,  Wesel,  Duisburg,  Hirschberg,  Lii«sa,  Traustadt, 
Plwen,  and  Thorn. — See  Germany,  §  Commerce. 

Internal  Communication The  roads  throughout  Prussia,  as  in  the  rest  of 

Germany,  were  formerly  very  little  calculated  for  carriage  travelling ;  hut  of  late 
years,  excellent  roads  have  been  formed  between  the  principal  towns ,  though  in  the 
more  remote  districts  they  still  remain  little  better  than  tracks.  With  respect  to 
canals  and  railways,  see  these  articles  under  Germany. 

Administrative  Divisions.  —  The  kingdom  contains  8  proWnces,  whidi  are 
divided  into  25  regierungsbezirke,  or  governments,  subdivided  into  328  circles.  The 
names,  extent,  and  population  of  the  Provinces  and  Governments  are  exhibited  in  the 
following 

Table  of  the  Provinces  and  Governments,  with  their  Area  and  Population  in  1818. 


Provinces  and 
GooemmenU. 


Area  in 
Sqttnre 
MUet. 


Bbaivdbnbcro, 
Potsdam  with  Berlin, 
Frankfort, 

POMBRAMIA, 

Stettin, 

Kdsiin 

Stralaund, 

SACUdRif  or  SAXOTfY, 

Magdeburg, 

Mcriteburg 

Erfurt, 

SCHLESIEX  or  SiLRHIA, 

Breslau, 

Oppeln 

Liegnitz, 

P0BE5  or  POSNA.^IA, 

Posen 

Brombcrg, 


8,128 
7.405 

.'i,494 
1,()79 

5.273 
5,104 
5.324 

4,4G6 
4.011 
1,312 

6,A3r, 
4.5G5 


Population 
in  1838. 


106,736 
748,336 

472,5n 
371,7ti6 
162.6d2 

1.039.461 
818,316 
851,041 

604,796 
661,139 
316,685 

801,924 
389.046 


Provinces  and 
Govertimenti. 


Prussia, 

KUniffsberg, 

Gunibimien, 

Danzig,* 

Marienwerdcr, 

Wkstpiialia, 

Munster, 

Minden, 

Arnsberg, 

RhRMISH  PROVlMCe, 

Kbln  or  Cologne,... 

DuHseldorf, 

Coblenz, 

Trier  or  Treves..... 
Aachon,  or  Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 


AlHes. 


8,673 
6,337 
3,236 
6,787 

2.S09 
2.ai3 
2,977 

1.538 
2.110 
2.330 
2,786 

1,606 


in  1638. 


7AOJ13 
563.212 
»->3.l71 
50G.051 

407.440 
423.937 
510.250 

431.148 
777.081 
467.4SI) 
451,907 

375,029 


107385  ,  14.271,530 


Topography Commencing,  us  usual,  with  tbc  capital  of  the  kingdom,  we  shall 

then  proceed  to  the  provinces. 

§   The  Metropolis. 

Berlin  is  situate  upon  tbc  l>anks  of  the  Spree,  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  plain,  340 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Vienna,  2G5  N.E.  by  E.  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  and  160  nearly 
E.S.E.  of  Hamburg.  The  nucleus,  or  centre  of  the  city,  is  formed  by  the  old  town, 
which  is  divided  into  three  portions  by  two  branches  of  the  Spree,  and  surrounded 
by  a  ditch,  which  alone  remains  to  mark  the  outline  of  its  ramparts.  On  the  east, 
north,  and  south  sides,  scattered  suburbs  extend  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  on 
the  west  side  a  new  town  has  been  erected  upon  a  regular  plan,  with  long,  straight, 
and  spacious  streets,  generally  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  terminated  or 
interspersed  with  places,  or  open  areas,  of  various  forms.  Nearly  the  whole  nuiss  of 
buildings  which  compose  the  city  and  suburbs,  is  now  enclosed  by  a  wall,  in  which 
there  are  15  gates,  some  of  which,  particularly  the  Brandenburg  gate,  are  highly 
oinamental  structures.  The  houses  are  of  moderate  height,  none  exceeding  three 
stories,  and  are  built  with  just  enough  of  uniformity  to  show  variety  of  taste  amidst 
general  sameness.  The  principal  street,  named  Unter-denJinden  (Beneath  the  lime 
tvces),  extends  in  a  straight  line,  east  and  west,  from  the  Schloss-hrucke  (Palace 
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bridge)  to  the  Brandenburg  gate,  a  distance  of  one  mile  and  320  yards,  with  a  \vidth 
of  nearly  100  yards,  divided  into  five  roads  by  four  rows  of  trees,  and  lined  on  each 
side  by  magnificent  houses  and  public  buildings.  It  is  here  that  the  splendour  of  the 
city  is  mostly  concentrated  ;  the  rest  of  the  streets  are  plain  and  without  ornament ; 
and  even  the  places,  though  some  of  them  contain  fine  Imildings  and  statues,  are  mere 
sandy  wastes,  and  have  no  inclosures  within  the  line  of  their  ill-paved  streets.  The 
centre  of  the  city,  "the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  Untcr-den-linden  show  some  signs 
of  life  and  even  bustle,  but  the  rest  of  the  tosvn  di^^plays  little  activity.  The  city, 
in  short,  was  extended  to  its  present  dimensions,  not  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  in- 
creasing population,  but  to  humour  the  taste  or  the  caprice  of  Frederick  the  Great 
and  his  successors ;  and  the  population  has  therefore  ample  room,  without  crowding. 
The  principal  public  buildings  arc :  —  The  Schloss  or  Palace  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  island  formed  by  the  Spree,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  Untcr-den-linden,  but 
as  a  building,  is  more  remarkable  for  its  extent  than  for  its  elegance  ;  the  new  mu- 
seum  built  after  a  design  of  SchinkePs  in  1830 ;  the  Egyptian  museum  ;  the  arsenal ; 
the  porcelain  manufactory;  the  royal  library;  the  university;  the  theatre;  opera- 
house  ;  cathedral,  Catholic  church ;  the  iron  foundry ;  and  the  Brandenburg  gate, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  Unter-den-linden,  consisting  of  a  much  admired  pile  of 
Grecian  columns,  and  lodges,  built  in  imitation  of  the  Propyloea  of  the  Athenian 
acropolis,  and  surmounted  by  a  bronze  figure  of  Victory  in  a  quadriga.    Berlin  contains 

a  great  number  of  scientific  and  literary  establishments,  the  principal  of  which  are : 

the  University,  which  ranks  among  the  first  in  Europe;  the  military  school ;  the  mili- 
tary academy  of  surgery  and  medicine  ;  the  theological  and  philological  seminary ;  the 
school  of  artillery  and  engineers ;  the  school  of  mineralogy ;  the  royal  veterinary 
school ;  the  school  of  arts;  the  school  of  the  fine  arts ;  the  singing  school ;  the  deaf- 
and-dumb  school ;  the  royal  academy  of  sciences ;  the  academies  of  the  fine  arts»  me- 
chanical sciences,  and  architecture ;  societies  of  natural  history,  medicine,  surgery, 
physic,  pharmacy,  medicine,  geography,  horticulture,  and  many  others.  It  possesses 
also  a  fine  botanic  garden,  an  observatory,  and  several  fine  libraries,  the  principal 
of  which  is  the  royal  library,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  extensive  collections  in 
Europe.  In  November  1838,  the  population  of  the  city  and  suburb*,  exclusive  of 
the  garrison,  amounted  to  272,484.  In  1838,  the  number  of  births  was  0409,  and  of 
deaths  8649;  the  number  of  marriages  2753,  and  of  illegitimate  births  120G. 

§  Province  of  Brandenburg.* 

1.  Gor«mnumt  of  Pottdam.  —  Berlin^  247,336;  Potsdam,  24, IM;  Brandenburg.  12,R65;  Prcnzlao, 
10,36G;  New  Kuppin,  7415;  Charlottenburg,  6081;  Wittstock,  58G6;  Spandau,  5736 ;  Schwcdt,  5616; 
'Wri«zen.  5274  ;  Rathenow,  5030 ;  Stralau,  Schoneberg,  Rudersdorf,  Franzosi«ch-Bucholz,  &k:h5nhau- 
ben.  Oranienburg,  Tegel,  Kopnlck,  Straussberg,  Liebenwaldc,  Kathenau,  Trauenbriezen,  Lucken- 
wald,  Wrietzen,  Ncustadt-Eberswald,  Freienwald,  Neustadt,  Kcinsberg,  Ferleberg,  Hav^berg,  Tem- 
plin.  StraMburg,  Neu-Angermundu,  l^eLzig,  Juttert»ock,  Dahme. 

PoUdamj  IH  miles  S.W.  of  Berlin,  is  a  large  and  fine,  but  desolate  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Havel, 
where  the  water  of  that  river,  which  is  dammed  up,  forms  a  spacious  artificial  lake.  It  is  indeed,  as  a 
late  traveller  remarks,  but  a  huge  barrack,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  living  creature  in  the  town  ex<^t 
the  soldiery.  Yet  Potsdam  is  one  of  the  moiit  interesting  places  in  the  kingdom ;  for  it  containa  the 
palace  and  the  tomb  of  Frederick  the  Great,  whose  spirit  seems  diflTused  over  everything  within  it  and 
around  it.  The  tomb  i.<<  a  plain  sarcophagus  in  the  garrison  church,  overshadowed  with  the  flags  and 
eagles  taken  from  the  French  in  the  late  war.  In  the  environs  are  the  royal  residences  of  Sans  Soucf, 
the  new  palace,  and  the  marble  palace.  In  the  middle  of  tlie  lake  is  the  Pfaueninsel  (Peacock  island) 
the  favourite  summer  retreat  of  the  late  King,  said  to  be,  at  that  season,  a  most  lovely  spot ;  and 
around  it  are  artificial  hills  and  valleys,  adorned  with  groves  and  fine  buildings,  forming  altogether  a 
strange  and  delightful  contrast  to  the  sandy  plain  which  surrounds  it.  Branaenbitrfr,  35  miles  W.  of 
Berlin,  on  the  Havel,  is  an  old  town,  with  an  «mcient  cathedral ;  its  inhabitants  are  occupied  in  cot- 
ton, woollen,  linen,  and  leather  works,  brewing  and  distilling.  Spandau,  10  miles  W.  of  Berlin,  th« 
state  prison  of  Prussia,  is  a  strongly  fortified  town  at  the  junction  of  the  Spree  and  the  Havel,  which, 
in  case  of  a  siege,  may  be  made  to  overflow  the  country,  and  cover  the  fortress  from  attack.  Between 
Spandau  and  Berlin  is  the  small  town  of  Charlottenburg,  which  contains  a  fine  royal  palace,  and,  in  a 
retired  part  of  its  garden,  the  exquisite  monument  of  the  late  queen,  Louisa.  Neustadt-  Ebertivald^  a 
busy  town,  with  mineral  waters,  is  the  scat  of  the  royal  forest  academy  and  institute ;  near  it  is  the 
royal  copper  and  zinc  foundry,  and  at  the  village  of  EggerrmMy  tlie  royal  brass  foundry.  Netatadt' 
an-deT'Ooae  contains  a  royal  stud,  and  glassworks,  and  the  metallurgic  establishment  of  Hohenofen, 
where  copper  and  silver  are  separated,  Frenztau  or  Frenxloie,  CO  miles  N.  of  Berlin,  is  noted  for  Its 
▼apour  baths. 

2.  GoperfiTnent  qf  FranJtfort.—VnxikfoTt  on  the  Oder.  22.325 ;  Landsberg  on  the  Warta,  9981 ;  Guben, 
fUffG  ;  Kotibus,  8020;  Kubtrin,  5240;  Kdnigsberg  (Neu>mark),  5018;  Mullrose,  Furstennald,  Beeskow, 
Cressen,  Zullichan,  Wietze,  Friedberg,  Soldin,  Neuenzell,  Sorau,  Friedrichsthal,  Lubben,  Luckau. 

Franiifortt  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  56  miles  E.  of  Berlin,  is  a  fine  small  city,  with  an  indus- 
trious aind  commercial  population,  whose  trafl!ic  is  greatly  promoted  by  three  annual  fairs,  and  by 
the  canals  which  connect  the  Oder  with  the  Vistula  and  the  Kibe.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  fine 
baths  supplied  by  a  mineral  spring,  discovered  in  1821.  Kustrin  is  an  important  fortress  on  the  Oder, 
18  milea  twdow  Frankfort,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oder  and  Warta. 


*  The  figures  attached  to  the  names  are  the  amount  of  the  population  in  1834. 


47-2  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY.  [PauasiA. 

§  Pomerama. 

1.  Government  qf  SMtin. ^Btetiln,  29,042 :  SUrgard,  9989 ;  AnkUun,  TOM ;  FaMwalk,sa81 ;  Demmln, 
5318;  Golnow,  Griefenhagen,  Treptow,  Unkermande,  Swinemunde,  Wollin. 

Stettin  is  a  fine  fortified  town  on  the  Oder,  the  capital  of  the  proTince  of  Pomeranla,  86  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Berlin.  The  royal  castle  and  Landschafthaus  (hall  of  the  States)  are  its  principal  publie  boUdiniFS. 
It  contains  a  gymnasium,  a  seminary  for  schoolmasters,  a  high-school,  a  schocM  of^  naTigmtiom,  the 
Pomeranian  society  for  natural  history  and  antiquities,  and  a  considerable  library  in  the  State  house. 
It  Is  a  busy  commercial  town,  and  one  of  the  principal  seaports.  Darn,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river, 
is  also  strongly  fortified  in  connexion  with  Stettin.  Swmemunde,  on  the  Isle  of  Usedom,  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Swine,  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Stettiner-haf,  a  well  frequented  sea-bathing  plaoeb  ^itl> 
a  tolerable  harbour,  lately  much  improved,  is  regarded  as  the  port  of  Stettin.— Population  8600.  AfUt' 
lam  is  also  a  considerable  trading  town,  near  the  west  end  of  the  Stettiner-haf. 

2.  Government  qf  Straltund.  —  Stnlanndt  14,713;  GreiCiwald.  9498;  Barth,  3800;  Wolgast,  4000; 
Bergen  in  Kufcen  ;  Puttbus,  Arkona. 

Straitund,  125  miles  N.  of  Berlin,  is  a  strong,  busy,  and  commercial  town,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
■trait  of  Gellen,  which  separates  it  from  the  isle  of  Kugen.  Gruftua/d,  is  a  small  commercial  town, 
with  a  university,  a  rich  library,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  botanic  garden,  an  observaUnj,  and 
other  scientific  and  literary  establishments.  Wolgast.  a  small  seaport  town,  with  4000  inhabitants,  on 
the  west  side  of  a  strait  formed  by  the  isle  of  Usedom.  Puttbtts  is  noted  for  the  fine  castle  of  the 
Prince  von  Puttbus,  which  contains  a  collection  of  national  antiquities,  and  Etruscan  vases,  and  a 
picture  gaUlery.  Near  Arkona,  the  most  northcrlv  point  of  Germany,  is  a  good  lighthonae,  and  the 
remains  of  an  aneient  Slavonic  fortress,  of  which  this  cape  preserves  the  name. 

3.  Government  of  A'oriin.— KttsUn,  6699 ;  Kolberg,  7321 ;  Stolpe,  6983 ;  Neu- Stettin.  Rngenwald. 
Kiitlin,  Cdtlin,  or  Coestin,  is  a  small  industrious  town,  and  the  capital  of  the  government.    Kotberg^ 

or  OUberg,  a  fortified  commercial  town  on  the  river  Persante,  which  forms  its  harbour,  not  fiw  from 
the  Baltic. 

§  Sachsen  or  Saxony. 

1.  Government  C(f  Magdeburg.— JABgdehurg,  iQ,i\7 ;  Ilalberstadt,  16,4M;  Burg,  13,117;  Quedlinbnrg, 
12,M8 ;  Aschersleben,  9433 ;  Sfazwedcf,  6966 ;  Schrinebeck,  6968 ;  Neustadt- Magdeburg.  6139;  Stendal. 
6109;  Grossalza,  Barbv,  Calbe,  Stassfurt,  Alt-Haldennleben,  Uundlsburg,  Nen-Haldensleben,  Tanger- 
munde,  Gardeleben,  Oschersleben,  Strdbeck,  Thale,  Wcmigerode,  llsenbnrg,  Schierice. 

Magdeburg,  an  old-fashioned  town  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  75  miles  W.S.W.  of  Berlin,  is  the 
eltadel  of  Pnusia,  and  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  Its  principal  public  building  is  the 
dom-kirche,  or  cathedral.  It  is  an  industrious  and  commercial  town,  and  has  several  of  the  usual 
scientific  and  literary  establishments,  with  a  garrison  of  5000  men.  It  has  two  suburbs,  Neuetadt,  on 
the  north,  and  Sudenburg  ou  the  south.  Schimeberk,  on  the  Elbe,  12  miles  8.E.,  is  noted  for  its 
great  chemical  work,  where  200  different  articles  are  prepared,  and  its  great  salt  work,  where  1000 
workmen  are  employed.  Surg  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  docks,  and  a  fine  house  of  edaeation  for 
the  poor.  Halberttetdt,  on  the  Holxemme,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Magdeburg,  a  large  commercial  town, 
with  a  superb  cathedral,  a  gynmasium,  a  seurainary  for  schoolmasters,  and  a  midwifery  sdiool.  Qued' 
Umburg,  10  miles  S.  of  Halberstadt,  is  a  busy  town,  with  a  eymnaslura,  a  deaf-and-dumb  institution, 
and  mineral  springs.  fVemigerode,  15  miles  W.  by  8.  of  Halberstadt,  a  town  of  5000  inhabitants, 
has  a  fine  castle  ofthe  mediatized  Count  von  Wemigerode,  with  a  rich  library  and  a  cabinet  of  natural 
liLttory. 

2.  Government  of  Mersfhurg — Tlallo  or  Saale,  25,200;  Naumbuiv,  11,591;  Zeits,8929;  Mers^urg, 
8753;  Wittonberg,  8107;  WeiHscnfells,  7299  ;  Eilcnburg,  7175;  Eisleben,  7143;  Torgau,  6480;  Sangers- 
hausen,  5133;  Lutzen,  Durrenbcrg,  Lauchstadt,  Kttscn,  Giebchenstein,  Pforta,  Kosbach.  Manst'eld, 
Siebegerodo.  Hettstadt,  Wettin,  Lobcjun,  Langcnbogen,  Rothenburg,  Prettin,  Dul>en,  Mackenberg, 
Lauchhanimcr,  Stolberg,  Rossla. 

Halle,  the  capital  ofthe  government,  is  an  old-fashioned  town,  near  the  right  bank  ofthe  Saale,  A8 
miiet  S.W.  of  Berlin,  and  8  miles  W.N. W.  of  Dresden.  It  is  a  busy  commercial  town,  and  particu- 
larly noted  fur  the  activity  of  its  printing  presses ;  the  seat  of  a  University,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Europe,  with  a  museum  and  fine  library,  and  numerous  other  scientific  and  literary  in- 
stitutions. Saumburg,  on  the  Saale,  25  miles  S.  of  Halle,  is  a  largo  commercial  town,  near  which  is 
Pforta  or  Schupforta,  celebrated  through  all  Germany  for  its  college,  one  of  the  olaest  in  Europe, 
where  Klopstock,  Wolf,  and  other  eminent  men  were  educated.  To  the  S.W.  of  Naumburc.  on  the 
road  to  Weimar,  is  the  d^fUe  qf  Kiiten,  so  memorable  in  the  wars  of  1806  and  1813.  At  K&sen  are 
salt-water  baths  which  have  l>tien  frequented,  from  time  immemorial,  for  the  cure  of  diseases.  At 
the  distance  of  8  and  18  miles  N.E.  of  Naumburg  are  Weistenfelt,  a  pretty  town  on  the  top  of  a  steep 
hill,  with  a  bridge  over  the  Saale,  and  an  old  ducal  castle ;  and  Lutzen,  near  which  were  fought  two 
great  battles ;  the  one  in  1632,  in  which  GusUvus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  the  great  champion  of  Pro- 
testantism, was  killed ;  and  the  other  in  1813,  when  the  Russo- Prussian  armies  were  defeated  by  Na- 
poleon. The  placo  where  Gustavus'  body  was  found  is  marked  by  a  simple  stone,  called  his  derutmat, 
which  is  much  venerated.  About  8  miles  W.  of  Lutzen  is  Rotbach,  where  Frederick  the  Great,  King 
of  Prussia,  defeated  the  combined  armies  of  France  and  the  Empire  in  1757.  Rosbach  is  also  noted 
for  its  coal-mines.  Eitleben,  20  miles  W.  of  Hallc.  is  noted  as  the  birth-place  of  Luther,  and  for  its 
copper-mines  and  foundries.  Wettin,  on  the  Saale,  a  small  town  with  2800  inhabitants,  is  noted  for 
Its  coal-mines,  particularly  those  of  Lobepin  and  Langenbogen.  The  village  of  Rothenburg  is  also 
important  for  its  copper-mines  and  quarries.  Merteburg,  9  miles  S.  of  Hallo,  has  a  fine  cathedi^ 
which  contains  one  of  the  largest  organs  in  Germany ;  and  near  the  town  is  a  royal  stud.  Durrenberg, 
a  village  near  Merseburg,  noted  for  its  salt-works.  Wittenberg,  a  fortified  town  on  the  Elbe,  over 
whichlt  has  a  great  bridge,  54  miles  S.W.  of  Berlin.  In  its  castle  church  are  the  tombs  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon ;  and  in  the  marlcet- place,  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Luther.  Torgau,  a  fortified  town 
on  the  Elbe,  48  miles  N.W.  of  Dresden.  Lauchhammer,  a  large  foundry,  near  Muckenburg,  employs 
300  workmen,  and  produces  fine  ca<«t-iron  articles.  Stolberg,  a  small  town  with  2200  inhabitants,  situate 
In  the  Harz,  contains  the  fine  castle  of  Count  Stolberg,  with  a  rich  library  and  a  large  park,  52  miles 
S.W.  of  Magdeburg. 

8.  Government  qf  Erfurt.— Erfurt,  23,396;  Muhlhausen,  11,491  ;  Nordhausen,  11,023;  Snhl,  7118; 
Langensabza,  6052 ;  Schleusiugcn,  Qeiligenstadt,  Eilrich,  Bencckenstein,  Trefurt,  Gross-Sommera 
or  Sommerda.  r»~ 

Erfurt,  on  the  Gera,  an  old-faohioned  but  well-built  fortified  city,  with  a  strong  garrison,  86  miles 
8.S.  W.  of  Magdeburwr,  and  15  W.  of  Weimar,  is  a  busy  commercial  place,  situate  In  a  rich  conntr}-, 
and  contains  a  Catholic  gymnasium,  an  evangelical  gymnasium,  a  deaf-and-dumb,  and  other  institu- 
tions. Subla  or  Suhl,  a  small  town  on  the  Lauter,  in  the  canton  of  Thuringerwald,  entirely  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  Prussian  territory,  26  miles  S.W.  of  Erfurt,  carries  on  an  extensive  trade ;  and 
p^ar  it  is  SchUutingeft,  which  has  a  gymnasium,  a  copper-foundry,  and  2500  inhabitants. 


of  the  rock,  with  three  ranges  of  casemates  capable  of  lodging  5000  men  ;  IVartha,  9  m'lca 
Glatz,  a  place  of  900  inhabitants,  and  a  church  of  St.  Mary,  which  i«  visited  yearly  by  a  great 
of  pilgrims;  and  ReichenHein^  at  the  foot  of  the  Jauersberg,  14  miles  £.  of  Glatz,  noted  for 

mine  of  arsenic. 

oernment  t^f  Liegnitx.  —  GorWiz^  12,332;  Gross-Glogau,  11,430;  Liegnits,  10,733;  Gmnborg, 
Goldberg,  e762 ;  Hirschberg,  G618  ;  Jauer,  5730;  6aKan.  5467  ;  Lauban,5240;  Wannbrunn. 
ttlv,  the  capital,  is  a  large  commercial  town,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Schwarzwald  with  the 
>h.  42  miles  W.  of  Breslaa,  with  a  royal  college,  gymnasium,  library,  &c.  Gorlitz,  a  com- 
town,  93  miles  W.  of  Breslau,  and  I'iO  S.E.  of  Berlin,  is  the  scat  of  the  scientific  society  of 
^usatia,  with  a  fine  library  and  museam;  and  contains  also  other  societies.  ltd  church  of  St. 
Hi  St.  Paul  is  noted  for  its  large  and  fine  orgvis  and  enormous  Ik'II.  N.N.W.  30  miles  from 
is  the  castle  and  park  of  Muskau,  belonging  to  the  eccentric  Prince  Puckler-Mutikau.  Grow 
,  on  the  Oder,  136  miles  N.E.  of  Berlin,  Is  a  large  fortified  commercial  town  with  a  population, 
ig  the  garrison,  of  15,000.  Warmdrunn  (Hotspring)  near  liirschlK'rg,  33  miles  S.W.  of  Licg- 
a  nnall  town  with  1900  inhabitants,  but  much  frequented  for  tlie  sake  of  its  warm  baths. 

§  Province  o/Posen, 

mnunent  ^  Poign.— Posen,  31.249;  Lissa,8631;  Rawitch,  R017;  Knotoschin,  6635 ;  Kcmpen, 
ranstadi,  6064.  2.  Government  qf  Bromberg.-~Br omherg,  71 19  ;  Gnesen,  5427. 
.  or  Ponamy  formerly  the  capital  of  Great  Poland,  is  a  large  and  flourishing  commercial  city 
•  Wartha,  160  mUcs  JS.  of  Berlin.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  who  bears 
of  Foaen  and  Gnesen :  has  three  yearly  fairs,  and  is  in  the  course  of  being  strongly  fortified. 
,  ao  miles  E.  of  Posen,  is  considered  to  be  the  oldest  town  in  Poland.  It  is,  however,  ill- built ; 
A  well-frequented  yewly  fkir.  The  other  towns  are  occupied  by  an  industrious  population, 
oUierwise  onimportant. 

§  Province  of  Prussia  Proper, 

femment  qf  Konigiherg — Kttnigsberg,  63.064 ;  Homel,  7934 ;  Braunsberg,  7546 ;  PilUn,  4000 ; 
aOOO  ;  Wehlan,  3100 ;  Lablau.  3300 ;  Preussisch-Eylan,  2100 ;  Frauenbcrg,  2000 ;  Heilsberg, 
omncen,  2400 ;  Rastenburg,  3800.  2.  Government  of  Gum^mnen.— Tilsitt,  1 1,564 ;  Insterburg, 
umbinnen,  6122;  Lyk.  3300.  3.  Government  qf  nanztg.  —  Duntig,  53,808;  Elbing,  17,857; 
NiTf ,  ftS04 ;  Stargard,  3000.  4.  Government  qf  Marienwerder.  —  Marienwerder,  5246 ;  Thorn, 
jilm,620i;  Graudenz,  5182 ;  Konits,  2709. 

^■smo,  the  capital  of  Prusaia  proper,  is  situate  upon  the  Pregel,  not  far  from  its  mouth  in 
efa0>baf,  350  miles  N.E.  of  Berlin.  The  town  is  large  and  regularly  built,  but  old  fashioned : 
w  aeat  ot  a  UniTersity,  with  a  eeld>rated  observatory,  and  numerous  other  scientific  and  lite- 
ibllahmenta.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  tnirough  PiUau^  which  may  be  considered 
bsdng  situate  at  the  entrance  of  the  Frische-baf,  where  all  the  vessels  which  are  too  large  to 
<  KAoufgsberg  stop.  Ad^Joining  Pillau  is  a  fortress  of  a  pentagon  form,  with  defences  so  con- 
.  aa  tolning  the  cannon  to  b^  particularlv  upon  the  uatt,  or  entrance  to  the  bay.  It  is  of 
rMisth  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  while  it  does  not  admit  of  being  assailed  on  the  land  side. 
tk^j/tau,  S3  milea  8.  by  B.,  and  Friediand,  28  miles  S.E.  from  K&nigsberg.  are  famous  for  two 
uj  bsuttlea  fought  there  between  the  French  and  the  Russo- Prussians  in  1807.  Mtnu^l^  74  miles 
.  01  KSnigsberg,  Is  a  flourishing  sea-port  town,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Curische-haf.  the  prin- 
ide  of  which  is  in  timber  and  grain.  Frauenbtargt  a  small  but  picturesque  town,  8  miles  W.  of 
tern,  on  the  Frisehe-haf,  contains  the  cathedral  of  the  bishopric  of  Ermeland,  in  which  the 
OopcmleuB,  who  died  in  1543,  is  still  shown.  Tiltitty  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tilse  with  the 
b  ft  busy  commercial  town,  noted  for  the  peace  contracted  here  in  1807  between  the  Emperors 
wand  Russia. 

ig  CDaniziek  of  the  English,  Danttick  ot  the  French,  and  Gdansk  of  the  Poles)  stands  in  a 
itloii,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  most  wetterlv  branch  of  the  Vistula,  near  the  sea.  It  is  an  an- 
f,  and,  till  1796.  was  a  free  town  governed  dv  its  own  laws  and  magistrates,  under  the  protec- 
■overeignty  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  The  town  is  old  fashioned  and  ill  built ;  but  firom 
km  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  navigable  river,  it  enjoys  a  considerable  trade  in  exporting  the 
dace  of  Poland.    It  is  surrounded  with  strong  fortifications  2}  miles  in  circuit,  and  has  4 
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§  Province  of  Westphalia. 

1.  Govemmfnt  (if  J/urtf/^r.  —  Munster,  18,605;  Warendorf,  3900;  StelnAirt.  2300;  Dnlmen,  2900 ; 
Koesfeld,  300U ;  Kheina,  2r>()0;  Bocholt,  4/0);  Recklinffhauiten,  2300.  2.  Government  qf  Minden.— 
liindvn,  778) ;  Paderhorn,  7639 ;  Uerford,  6640 ;  Bielefeld.  5874.  3.  Qoveniment  qf  Jrengburg.  —  Uer- 
lohn,  8U95;  Soeat,  7851;  Dortmund.  6360;  HM»m.  5167;  Aren»burg.  3200;  Altena,  3700;  Hagen, 
auOO;  Unna,4«i0;  Schwchn,  3000  ;  \Verl,  2800;  Bnlon.  2»()0  ;  Siegen,  4000;  Horde,  1200. 

Alunster,  on  the  Aa«  not  far  from  the  Kms,  t'ormerly  the  capital  of  a  HOTercign  bishop,  and  now  the 
chief  city  of  the  province  of  Westphalia,  is  a  well-built,  bu.«y,  and  commerclaTtown,  the  see  of  a  Ca- 
tholic  bishop,  and  the  site  of  several  scientific  and  literary  institutions.  It  was  here  that  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  was  signt-d  in  1648.  Minden.  on  the  W'eser,  over  which  it  has  a  stone  bridge,  is  a  fortified 
commercial  town,  40  miles  VV.  of  Hanover,  in  tho  immediate  neighbourhood  is  the  H'ettphaUKke 
Fforte  ( Wcstphalian  gate),  a  pass  formed  by  the  near  approach  of  the  mountains  Jakolwberg  and 
'Wittikindsberg,  at  the  foot  of  the  latter  of  which  a  stone  obelisk  has  been  erected  to  the  memury  of 
Wittikind,  the  chief  or  King  of  tho  Saxons,  who  was  subdued  by  Charlemagne.  Paderbom^  the  see 
of  a  Catholic  bishop ;  and  10  miles  K.  of  it  is  Driburg^  a  small  town,  famous  for  its  mineral  waters 
and  fine  baths.  Iseriohn  is  noted  for  the  immense  quantity  of  articles  of  copper,  bras*,  and  iron,  made 
In  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  rich  mines  of  calamine,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles.  The  other  towns 
of  the  provmce  are  all  celebrated  for  the  Industry  of  their  inliabitants. 

§  Cleves-Berg^  or  the  Rheniah  Provinces. 

1.  Government  qf  Cologne.  — KQln  (Cologne),  S'2,\Hl  I  Bonn,  12,512;  Muhlheim,  4100;  Selters;  Po- 
pelsdorf,  HM;  Konigswmtcr,  190U ;  Siegberg,  2500;  Zulpich,  1200.  2.  Gonrmment  qf  Duueldorf. — 
I>usseldorf,  21,421  ;  liamien,  26,158;  Elberfeld,  25,418;  ICrefeld.  20,673;  Werel,  10,145;  Burt»cheid ; 
with  L«iclilin»!en.  10,071 ;  Hohescheid.  9532;  Neus<»,  8I!«3  ;  Muhlheim-on-the-Ruhr,  7442;  Cievc.  7190; 
Duisburg,  6091;  Kront-nburg,  5838;  Lcnncp,  5826;  Uonsdorf,  5807;  Essen,  5571;  Emmerich.  &5i 8, 
Werden,  2900 ;  Sulingen,  3500 ;  L«miep.  4500 ;  Xantcn  or  Sanien,  3000 ;  Kuhrort.  1700 ;  Mors  or  Meura, 
8000;  Cjeldem.  3600.  3.  Gocfrnment  qf  Coblenz.  —  Cobleni  and  Ehrcnbreitstein.  15,657;  Kreuznach, 
8081 ;  Ncuwie«l,  5(^35 ;  Kheuse,  1500 ;  Wallendau.  2700 ;  Bcndorf.  1900 ;  Andemach,  2700 ;  Ober  and 
Nieder  Mendig ;  I^aach ;  Boppard.  3700 ;  Ober  Wesel,  2.300 ;  Trarbach,  2400 ;  Kochem,  2300 ;  Maycn, 
8600;  Wctzlar,  4500 ;  Dattenberg,  540.  4.  Goremmunt  qf  Tr^wf.— Treves,  14.723 ;  SaarbrUcken,  7227 ; 
Neumagen,  1100;  Wittlich,  2300;  Berncastel,  2000;  8aar-louis,  4400;  Duttweiler,  1300;  SulKbach ; 
Friederlcksthal ;  Prum,  2100;  Gerolstcin,  700  ;  Ehrang,  1000.  5.  Government  qf  Aachen.  —  Amchen, 
or  Aix-la-Chai)eUe,  37,858  ;  Eupen,  10,967  ;  Uuren,  7040;  Burtscheid,  6467  ;  Mabnedy,  4100  ;  MonU- 
chau  or  Montjole,  3000  ;  Ingenbruch,  800 ;  Julich  or  Juliers,  2800. 

A'f>7n.  or  Cologne  ^the  Roman  Colonia  Jgriapina).  is  a  large  and  very  ancient  city,  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  Rhine,  in  the  8.W.  angle  formed  by  the  crossing  of  5P  N.  lat.,  and  70^  E.  lone.  It  is  about 
■even  miles  in  circuit,  surrounded  with  strong  ram(>arts  and  towers,  and  is  connected  oy  a  bridge  ot 
boats  with  Deutz,  a  small  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  Is  also  strongly  fortified,  and 
forms  part  of  the  system  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  narrow  and 
crooked ;  tho  structure  of  most  of  the  houses  indicates  great  antiquity ;  and  "  altogether  the  town  is 
a  collection  of  dirty  streets,  lanes,  and  ill-arranged  open  places.  Jumbled  together  in  a  conAised  mass." 
(  W.  Chambers.)  Its  numerous  population  are  devoted  Catholics,  and  addicted  to  the  grossest  super- 
stition and  idolatry.  The  city  contains  many  churches,  which  deserve  particular  attention  on  account 
of  their  beautv  and  antiquity  ;  the  princiimi  of  which  is  the  cathedral,  the  most  magnificent  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  Germany,  if  not  in  Europe.  The  choir  only  is  finished;  but  the  King  of 
Prussia  has  determined  to  complete  the  structure  according  to  the  original  designs,  which  are  still  - 
preserved.  It  contains  a  relic  which  is  highly  vnlued,  in  the  skulls  of  tlie  three  MJagi,  or  wise  men  of 
the  East,  who  vii^ited  the  infant  Saviour  at  Bethlehem.  They  are  decorated  with 'gilt  Jewelled  crowns, 
and  their  names  are  affixed  in  ruby  characters.  The  church  of  St.  Ursula  is  lined  with  the  bones  of 
11,000  British  virgins,  who  fled  ^ith  that  i?alnt,  and  landing  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  found  their 
way  to  Cologne,  where  they  preferred  death  to  the  dishonour  which  awaited  them  from  tlie  Pagan  in- 
habitants. These  and  the  other  churches  abound  with  similar  emblems  of  bui>erstition ;  but  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  contains  a  splendid  painting,  by  Kubens,  of  the  crucifixion  of  that  apostle,  which  b  es- 
teemed as  one  of  the  finest  of  his  works.  Cologne  is  noted  for  the  n\anufacture  of  a  kind  of  spirituous 
liquor  named  from  it,  of  which  a  million  of  flasks  are  annually  exported.  The  most  celebrated  makers 
be«r  the  name  of  1-arina;  but  there  are  several  rival  members  of  the  family,  each  of  whom  boasts  to 
be  the  only  true  one.  Cologne  Iiah  been  declared  a  free  |>ort,  and  is  calculated,  from  its  situation,  to 
be  a  great  conimcrcial  emporium,  if  the  inhabitants  could  only  be  induc<.*d  to  devote  thcmsclTcs  to  the 
active  pursuits  uf  trade.  A  railway  liait  been  commenced  to  connect  Cologne  with  Belgium.  Near 
the  city  is  the  abbey  of  Altenberg,  noted  for  its  church,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  architc- 
tural  structures  in  Germany. 

Bonn,  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  formerly  of  the  Elector- Archbishop  of  Cologne,  is  a  fine  cleanly, 
compact  town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  13  miles  by  land  xmd  20  by  water  aix>ve  Cologne.  Its 
ancient  minster  or  cathedral  owes  its  origin  to  the  Empress  Helena ;  but  has  been  rebuilt  Mnce  her 
time;  the  present  light  and  elegant  Gotliic  structure  hesi>eaks  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
fine  and  spacious  electoral  palace  has  been  appropriatetl  as  a  university  for  the  Rhenish  and  Vefet- 
phalian  provinces ;  it  stands  uiK>n  elevated  ground,  ei^oying  a  magnificent  prosi>ect.  and  is  connected 
with  tho  pretty  vilhige  of  Poppel.sdorf  bv  a  shady  avenue  of  chestnut  trees,  a  mile  in  length,  which 
form.H  the  fashionable  promenade  of  the  inliabitants.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  Uie  chateau 
of  Cleniensruhe,  with  a  fine  garden,  lecture-rooms  for  the  courses  of  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology, 
the  physical  and  chemical  apftaratus,  the  rich  cabinet  and  library  of  natural  history,  and  the  botanic 

f garden.  Liegberg,  with  a  fine  church  and  an  abbey,  which  has  been  converted  into  an  asylum  for 
diots.  BetW(.>en  Bonn  and  Coblenz,  along  the  river,  are  Hevenii  places  of  note ;  such  as  Kreutzberg. 
Goilesberg,  Hobindseck,  Ohf.ruintt^,  Remagtm,  Sinzig,  Breizig,  Rheineck,  Brohl,  IVeiuenthwrm^  on  tho 
left  bank ;  I)raehei\felt,  Konigtunntcr,  i'tiKel,  Erpel,  Okenjtis,  Linz,  Hammerttein,  Sain,  on  the  right ; 
and  the  iitlands  of  H'erth,  tstmnenwerth.  Uratwerth,  Siederirerth,  and  others. 

Dutti'ldorf,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  below  Cologne,  !>  a  fine  town,  in  a  delightful  situation, 
with  a  number  of  scientific  and  literary  establishments  and  institutions;  and  within  the  circuit  of  a 
few  miles  are  the  flourishing  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns  of  Klbvrfeld,  Barmtn^  Remtcheid, 
Krefdd,  Sotingen,  &c.,  of  which  Dusseldorf  forms  tho  shipping  port  and  depot.  The  ram|tarts  of 
Dusseldorf  have  been  demolished,  and  converted  into  fine  walks.  Elberfeld,  in  particular,  has  grown 
very  rapidly  to  its  present  extent  and  importance;  and  its  merchants  and  manufacturers  extend  their 
enterprises  to  every  part  of  the  world.  IVttel.  a  conunerciol  town  and  free  port  on  the  Rhine.  35  milefl 
below  Dusseldorf,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  a  garrison  of  300  men.  Duisburg,  also  on  the  Rhine, 
a  small  town,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  university,  now  converted  into  a  gymnasium.  Clerc  and  Oeldem 
are  also  industrious  towns  to  the  wef't  of  the  Rhine.    Emmrich,  on  the  Rhine,  a  free  port. 

Coblenz  (  Coblentz),  in  a  delightful  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the  Moselle  with  the  Rlilne.  is  built 
upon  a  triangular  point  of  ground  formed  by  the  two  rivt-rs.  The  town  contains  about  1200  houses, 
and  Is  surrounded  by  very  strong  fortifications,  which  consist  of  four  principal  parts:  1.  The  works 
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Immcdiatelj  enclosing  the  town;   S.  The  Carthaiu^  now  called  the  fort  of  the  Emperor  Alexander; 

3.  Fftertberf,  now  called  tlie  fort  of  the  Emperor  Francis  —  all  on  the  left  bank  or  the  Rhino ;  and 

4.  Ehrfmhrattteiitt  or  Fort  Frederick  William,  on  the  right  bank,  occupying  a  hill,  so  completely  furti- 
fled  as  to  be  deemed  impregnable.  The  fort  is  connected  with  Coblenz  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  while  the 
Moselle  ia  crossed  bj  a  stone  bridge.  This  system  of  fortifications  \h  intended  tu  form  altogcUicr  an 
entrenched  camp,  capable  of  containing  an  army  of  100,000  men ;  presenting  a  most  formidable  dotVnce 
•gainst  the  French,  should  they  ever  nave  anotlier  Napoleon  to  lead  them  forth  to  the  conquest  of 
Germany.  The  general  app<»rance  of  Coblenz,  as  a  town,  is  highly  agreeable ;  the  spacious  places 
and  streets,  the  hand^somo  buildings  which  adorn  them,  the  numerous  churches,  the  snops,  and  the 
ijaajs,  make  a  pleasing  impression  on  the  traveller.  At  Rhen$e,  or  R/wet,  a  few  miles  8.  of  Coblenz, 
i»  the  spot,  still  marked  by  stones,  where  formerly  stood  the  Ktinig's  Stuhl  (King's  seat),  where  tiie 
Electors  of  the  Rhine  used  to  meet  to  deliberate  u|>on  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  where  sevcrid 
emperors  hare  been  chosen,  and  some  dethroned— aa  was  Wenceslas,  in  MOO. 

A«iMnM,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  below  Coblenz,  is  a  pretty  little  town,  with  a  progymna- 
sinm,  a  aeminary  for  schoolmasters,  and  a  fine  castle  of  the  Prince  of  Wied,  celebrated  fur  it:i  library, 
and  line  collections  of  medals,  Roman  antiquities,  and  objects  of  natural  history.  The  town  is  also 
n4^ed  for  a  number  of  silk  works,  cotton  works,  and  the  manufacture  of  cabinetwork,  white-iron  work, 
and  ironmongery,  most  of  which  are  carried  on  by  llemhutters.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  op- 
posite Neuwied,  is  the  monument  erected  by  the  French  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Mcuse  to  their  gene- 
ral. La  Hoche,  who  died  here  in  1797.  At  EtLgers,  S.E.  of  Neuwied,  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  and 
other  works  have  been  discovered,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  ancient  Victoria.  Andemach,  on  the 
kft  of  the  Rhine,  N.  W.  of  Coblenz,  has  a  considerable  trade  in  millstones  and  tra^s  dug  out  of  the 
neighbouring  quarries,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  millstones  are  exported  to  Holland,  Hauiburg, 
England,  Ruasia,  and  even  America.  Near  Audcrnach  arc  : —  Tonestein,  a  small  place  celebrated  for 
Its  mineral  waters;  Ober  Mendig  and  Sieder  Mendig,  two  largo  villages,  where  tlie  millstones  are 
procured ;  Loach,  a  small  place,  with  a  large  abbey,  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  which  never  freezes,  and 
which  occupies  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  Nearly  20  miles  8.  of  Coblenz,  near  St.  Goar,  is  the 
Lurtey  berg,  a  precipitous  rock  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  noted  for  its  echo,  which  repeats 
soands  distinctly  three  or  four  times,  or  even,  as  some  allege,  fifteen  times.  Krmznach,  on  the  Nahe, 
43  miles  S.  of  Coblenz,  is  a  considerable  town,  with  rich  saltworks.  The  reuiaiiiiug  towns  in  the  go- 
vernment are: — Ob^  fVesel,  on  the  Rhine,  with  an  ancient  church  and  slate  quarries;  Trarback,  on 
the  Moselle,  with  mines  of  copper  and  lead,  and  quarries  of  elates ;  Kochein,  near  which  arc  the  hatha 
of  Betrich  ;  Mayen,  famous  for  millstones ;  DatUnherg,  near  which  is  Abauer,  where  there  are  mines 
of  argentiferous  lead ;  Boppard,  a  small  town  on  the  Rhine ;  and  Wttzlar,  upon  the  Lahn,  in  a  small 
detached  territory  surrounded  by  the  {losseasions  of  Nassau  and  Darinsiadt.  >\'etzlar  was  the  seat  of 
the  Imperial  Cluunber,  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  German  cinpi'^e,  from  1693  to  its  dissolution,  and 
possesses  a  fine  cathedral.  In  its  neighbourhood  arc  about  300  small  tombs,  but  no  bones  have  been 
found  in  them. 

Treret,  or  Trier,  is  a  small  city  upon  the  Moselle,  G3  miles  S.W.  of  Coblenz.  The  city  is  very  an- 
cient, t>elieved  to  be  the  oldest  bi  Germany,  and  was  formerly  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  who  was  one  of 
the  Sectors  of  the  ilolv  Roman  (German)  empire.  It  is  finely  situate  between  two  mountains  covered 
with  vineyards ;  contains  many  fine  churches  and  palaces,  a  great  collection  of  antiquities,  and  a  fine 
stone  bridge  over  the  Moselle.  It  had  also  a  university,  for  which  a  g>mna.sium  has  been  »ub&tituied ; 
it  contains  several  other  institutions,  and  a  garrison  of  about  2000  men.  GeroUtein,  43  miles  W.  by  8. 
of  Coblenz,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  an  extinct  volcano,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  which  are  extinct  vol- 
canoes, and  mineral  springs.  Saarbrucken,  37  miles  S.E.  of  Treves,  is  noted  for  its  coal  mines.  Sior- 
•  loitisy  a  few  miles  west,  a  small  fortified  town  on  the  ^aare,  has  mines  of  lead  and  iron  in  its  neigh- 
bouiikood.  Sulxbach  and  Frederickgtftal,  noted  for  their  glassworks ;  and  Dutweiller,  for  its  alum- 
work,  and  for  a  burning  coal  mine,  which  has  been  on  fire  for  several  years.  Wittlich,  a  small  tow^n 
with  mineral  waters,  23  miles  N.E.  of  Treves. 

Aachen  (  Auc-la-  ChaptUe  of  the  French),  40  miles  W.  of  Cologne,  an  ancient  imperial  city,  now  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  and  of  a  court  of  appeal,  is  situate  in  a  valley  nearly  surrounded  with  hill^ ;  and  has 
been  lung  noted  and  much  resorted  to  for  its  mineral  waters.  It  consists  of  several  respectable,  with 
many  dirty  and  confined  streets ;  and  several  churches,  which  from  their  antitiuity  and  various  urna- 
ments  deserve  to  be  visited  ;  but  the  two  most  interesting  buildings  in  tho  town  aie  the  town-house, 
and  the  cathedral,  the  latter  of  which,  or  at  least  a  part  oi  it,  was  built  by  Charlemagne,  and  contains 
his  tomb;  but  his  remains  have  disappeared.  He  was  not  buried,  but  placed  in  a  white  marble  chair, 
with  his  imperial  robes  and  crown,  in  the  year  81 1.  After  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries,  the  vault 
which  contained  these  precious  relics  was  opened  by  the  Kmi>eror  Otho  ill.  who  carried  olf  the  en- 
signa  of  royalty  to  be  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  future  einin'rors.  It  was  opened  a  second  time,  in 
1165,  by  the*Emperor  Frederick  Barborossa,  who  transferred  the  body  to  a  i>pleudid  sarcophagus,  and 
placed  the  chair  in  the  church,  where  it  is  still  preserved.  The  sarcophagus  is  now  empty,  and  liow 
or  Vrhen  it  became  so  is  not  known ;  though  a  skull  and  an  arm  bone,  reputed  to  be  those  of  Ciiarlo- 
nukgne,  are  still  remainhig  in  the  reliquary  of  the  cathedral.  From  the  time  of  the  £Imperor  Louis  I. 
to  the  year  1358,  thirty-six  kings  of  Germany*  and  ten  queens  were  crowned  at  Aachen ;  and  17  diita 
and  10  synods  have  b^n  held  there.  The  waters  of  Aachen  are  sulphureous,  warm,  and  naui>cous  ; 
and  one  of  the  hottest  of  the  springs  is  so  abundant  that  the  water  cannot  all  be  used  for  drinking 
and  bathing,  and  is  therefore  allowed  to  escape  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  classes,  who  wash  their 
clothes  with  it.  Aachen  is  the  only  Prussian  town  in  which  gambling  is  licensed  and  allowed,  and 
one  of  its  gambling-houses,  named  the  new  redoubt,  ranks  as  the  most  splendid  and  profiigate  of  all 
the  establishments  of  the  kind  on  the  continent.  The  city  has  been  of  late  years  much  embel- 
ILslied  ;  and  t>eside8  several  splendid  hotels  and  gambling-houses  contains  a  superb  bath-house,  a 
new  theatre,  and  several  fine  fountains.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  fiourishiug  manufactures  of  various 
kinds,  to  the  value  of  £440  annually ;  its  needles  are  equal  to  the  best  English ;  its  other  ar- 
ticles of  produce  are  cloth,  linen,  cotton,  and  indienne,  horologcric,  goldsmith  worl<,  and  carriages. 
To  the  south  of  the  city,  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  is  Burtscheid,  a  busy  town,  with  very  copious 
warm  springs,  which  form  a  considerable  stream,  named  tho  Hot  Urook.  This  stream,  at  the  distance 
of  two  milejf,  forms  a  pond,  which  never  fi-eezes,  and  contains  various  kinds  of  fish,  carp,  pike, 
tench,  and  others,  which  have  so  disagreeable  a  flavour  that  they  cannot  be  eaten  till  after  they  nave 
t>een  kept  several  weeks  in  cool  and  pure  water.  The  other  principal  places  in  this  government 
are  z^Mahnedjf,  a  flourishing  town,  with  tanneries  and  other  works,  and  a  superb  church ;  Moremett 
a  small  village,  noted  for  rich  mines  of  calamine ;  Bo^gendorf,  another  small  village,  beside  the  lilt  if- 
t*rr,  which  contains  rich  lead  mines;  Darren,  a  large  town,  with  manufactures  of  ironmongerv, 
naiia,  and  paper ;  HtoUberg,  Etchurtiler,  and  others,  all  noted  for  their  manufacturing  industry.  Juiich, 
or  JulierM,  a  small  fortified  town  on  the  Roer,  gave  name  to  the  late  duchy  of  Juiiers. 


*  Originally  the  Emptor  was  not  properly  Emperor  of  Germany,  though  usually  so  styled.  He  «as 
King  of  Germany,  and  Emperor  of  the  Uoly  Roman  Empire ;  in  which  cliaracter  it  was  that  Charle- 
magne, Otho,  and  others,  were  crowned  at  Rome  by  the  Pope,  ills  title  ran  thus :  —  '*  Electus  Ro- 
manorum  Imperator  semper  Augustus,  ac  Germani»  Rex,"  ^c. 
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DENMARK. 

Astronomical  Position Between  53^  20'  and  57°  44'  N.  latitude.  And  8P  and 

15°28'E.  longitude. 

Dimensions Length,  from  the  southern  border  of  Lauenburg  to  the  Skaw,  298 

miles ;  and  the  greatest  breadth,  including  intervening  seas  and  islands,  from  the  west 
border  of  Jutland  to  the  eastern  point  of  Meon,  180  miles;  or,  including  Bomholm, 
285.  The  superficial  area  of  the  kingdom  is  estimated  at  21,887  square  English 
miles. 

Boundaries. — Northern  : — The  Scaggerack  and  Cattegat.  Southern: — The  Elbe, 
and  the  territories  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Hanover,  and  Mecklenburg.  Eastern : — 
Baltic  Sea,  and  the  Sound.    Western :  —  The  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean. 

General  Aspect Denmark  is  a  portion  of  the  great  European  plun,  and  may 

be  characterised  as  almost  uniformly  level,  with  partial  inequalities  of  surface,  par- 
ticularly in  Holstein  and  Sleswick,  where  the  elevation  sometimes  amounts  to  1000 
feet.  There  are  hills  also  in  the  islands  of  Fiioen  and  Zealand.  The  kingdom  con- 
sists of  two  great  divisions,  the  continental  and  the  insular ;  the  former  being  a  long 
narrow  peninsula,  projected  from  Germany,  and  terminating  in  the  Skaw ;  the  latter 
comprising  a  number  of  islands  between  that  peninsula,  and  the  neighbouring  king- 
dom of  Sweden,  separated  from  each  other  by  several  straits,  which  form  the  com- 
munication between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  The  soil,  even  to  a  considerable 
depth,  is  composed'  of  sand  and  clay ;  but  in  the  Vindsyssel,  in  place  of  sand  there 
are  strata  of  peat  or  turf  of  great  extent,  which,  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  are  co- 
vered with  the  moving  sand  of  the  downs.  Along  the  western  or  oceanic  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  the  surface  is  a  continued  level  of  marshland,  protected  from  the  sea 
by  dikes,  while  the  interior  is  dry  and  sandy.  Lauenburg  is  an  undulating  plaio,  with 
few  hills.  Zealand,  FUnen,  and  most  of  the  other  islands,  present  nearly  the  same 
appearance ;  though  during  summer  vegetation  succeeds  surprisingly,  and  delights  the  , 
eye  >\'ith  a  fresh  bright  green.  The  most  beautiful  beech  woods,  with  fertile  fields  and 
luxuriant  meadows,  vary  the  scene ;  while  numerous  small  lakes,  and  prospecta  of  the 
sea,  which  burst  on  the  sight,  communicate  life  and  variety  to  the  landscape.  Hoi- 
stein,  without  ever  reaching  the  picturesque,  has  a  very  pleasing  character,  consist- 
ing of  gentle  knolls,  interspersed  with  small  sheets  of  water.  In  general,  however, 
there  is  little  wood,  but  wherever  it  occurs,  from  its  consisting  chiefly  of  trees  with 
glossy  and  luxuriant  foliage,  it  tells  well  in  the  landscape.  The  aspect  of  the  country 
in  summer  is  singularly  fresh  and  cheerful,  and  many  spots  might  aspire  to  the  cha- 
racter of  pretty.  The  soil  of  the  lowland  is  generally  very  fertile,  producing  the 
finest  pasture  and  excellent  corn  crops.  In  the  central  parts  of  the  duchy  and  in 
Jutland,  the  soil  is  arid,  sandy,  and  barren. 

Gulps,  Rats,  and  Straits.  —  The  Straits  which  divide  the  isUmds  present  a  difRcnlt  nnvinUon ; 
mnd  the  shallows,  rapid  currents,  and  short  and  precipitous  wares,  concur  to  render  the  whole  coast 
very  dangerous,  especially  that  of  Jutland.  The  Scaggerack  and  the  Cattegat  separate  Jutland  from 
Norway  and  Sweden ;  the  Little  Belt,  at  one  place  rery  narrow,  separates  the  Island  of  FUnen  from 
Jutland  and  Schleswis ;  the  Great  Belt  separates  FUnen  and  Langeland  ft*om  Zealand  and  Laaland ; 
the  Sound  separates  Zealand  from  Sweden.  The  Sound  is  almost  the  only  one  of  these  three  Straits 
that  is  frequented  by  .foreign  ships ;  and  every  ship  that  passes  through  it  p«ys  toll  to  the  King  of 
Denmark.  The  frozen  state  of  the  Sound  in  1830  suggested  to  the  people  of  Elsinore  to  noake  an.  exact 
measurement  of  its  breadth,  when  It  was  found  to  be  4326  vards  at  the  narrowest  part,  via.  be- 
tween the  stone-halls  on  the  Swedish  side,  and  the  extreme  point  of  the  fortress  of  Kronebov  oothe 
Danish.  But  between  the  opposite  harbours  of  Elsinore  and  Helslngborg  the  distance  is  AGta  yards. 
—Edinburgh  Journal  nf  Nat.  and  Geog,  Science,  II.  48,  1830.  Bremner  ( Exeurnmu,  I.  S67)  says. 
*'  The  width  of  this  celebrated  strait,  at  the  narrowest  point.  Is  only  about  one  mile  and  a  half;"  but 
C665  Swedish  ells  are  equal  to  12.985  EnffUsh  feet,  or  only  215  feet  less  than  two  miles  and  a  half.  The 
water  is  not  deep  in  every  part.  A  sandoank  opposite  the  castle  renders  it  necessary  for  every  ship  to 
take  a  pilot ;  in  which  capacity  a  great  part  of  tne  inhabitants  of  Klslnore  are  engaged.  In  1839  the 
number  of  ships  that  passed  the  Sound  was  16.209 ;  being  2226  more  than  in  1838.  The  Liim^tord  ex- 
tends from  the  Cattegat  n^Iy  across  the  whole  breadth  of  North  Jutland,  at  first  in  a  narrow  stream, 
like  a  river  or  a  wide  canal,  but  afterwards  expanding  into  a  broad  basin,  divided  by  peninsulas  and 
islands.  It  is  separated  from  the  North  S^  only  by  a  narrow  belt  of  land,  which  was  broken  through 
by  the  waves  In  1825 ;  and  the  canal  of  Agger  has  since  been  formed  at  the  brouh,  for  the  passage  ot 
vessels  through  the  fiord. 

Capb.  —  The  Skaw  or  Soaggent  odde,  at  the  extremity  of  Jutland. 

Isr.AMos.— 1.  In  the  Baltic —  Zealand;  Fven,  Ftonia^  or  FUnen s  AUen;  Arroe  ;  Toning;  Lange- 
9ind  s  Laaland  ;  Femern  ;  Moen  Amack  ;  Sanuoe  ;  Anholt ;  Lessoe  ;  Bornhoim  ;  and  many  others. 
1,  In  the  North  Seu.  —  Fano,  Romo,  Sili,  Fohr,  Amron,  Pvlwonn,  NordHrand^uAUeligokmi.  3.  Th« 
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J^roe  idamitt  In  the  North  Atlimtle  Oomn,  belong  to  Denmark,  and  form  one  of  the  provinces  of 
the  kingdom.  They  are  22  in  number,  of  which  17  are  inhabited.  They  are  situate  between  61°  26' 
and  63^  SS'  N.  lat.,  and  6°  17'  and  T*^  43^  W.  long.  Most  of  them  may  be  compared  to  the  summits  of 
nxmntain  ridges  rising  oat  of  the  ocean,  and  generally  running  in  a  direction  from  north-west  to 
Boath-east,  attaining  an  elevation  of  nearly  3000  feet,  and  rising  from  deep  water  in  perpendicular 
cliin^  1300,  1500,  and.  in  one  instance,  above  2000  feet  high.  The  soil  is  principally  composed  of  rege- 
taUe  esjrth,  mixed  with  the  decomposed  matter  of  the  trap  rocks  of  which  these  island;!  chiefly  consist. 
Some  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  verdure,  but  most  of  them,  towards  their  summit,  produce  only 
mosaei  and  lichens.  The  climate  is  generally  mild,  but  damp,  with  frequent  fogs  and  stormy  winds, 
though  not  ytij  subject  to  rain.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  seldom  felt ;  the  mean  annual 
temperatnre  ox  Thorshavn  is  45.399°.  The  only  corn  generally  cultivated  is  a  hardy  kind  of  barley 
(big),  and  even  that  does  not  always  ripen.  Oats  and  rye  have. been  tried,  but  seldom  with  success  ; 
bat  tomipe  and  potatoes  thrive  well.  Frosts  are  not  frequent,  and  seldom  severe,  but  are  occasionally 
of  kmg  duration.  In  the  peat  bogs  are  found  the  remains  of  birch  trees,  though  none  now  grow  in 
the  isUndB.    The  flora  contains  584  plants.* 

RivBBa.  —  The  Eider  rises  from  a  pond  near  Bordesholm  in  Holstein,  runs  through  Lake  Western, 
separates  Schleswick  from  Holstein,  and  enters  the  North  Sea  below  Tonningen.  The  Delrenau^ 
Mtter,  BiBe,  and  Stor,  in  Holstein,  run  into  the  Elbe.  The  Trave  rises  in  liolstein,  receives  the 
SledntiU  from  Lanenburg,  and  flows  past  Lubeck  into  the  Baltic  The  Gitden,  in  North  Jiitland, 
runs  into  tbo  Cattegat. 

.   LjLKsa.  —  The  kingdom  contains  more  than  400  lakes,  but  they  are  mostly  very  small 

Climate.  —  In  the  broadest  part  of  the  Danish  peninsula  there  is  no  place  more 
than  35  or  40  miles  distant  from  the  sea ;  whence  it  happens,  that  notwithstanding 
its  situation  in  the  northern  part  of  the  northern  temperate  zone,  the  climate  is 
milder  than  its  latitude  would  indicate.  The  prevalence  of  water  covers  the  country 
with  vapours  and  moist  fogs,  which,  in  summer,  are  usually  dispersed  by  the  >vind8 
which  blow  unobstructed  by  any  hills.  But  under  such  a  foggy  sky  spring  does 
not  appear  with  the  charms  which  in  finer  climates  announce  its  arrival;  during 
that  season  the  weather  is  by  turns  humid,  tempestuous,  or  frosty.  Summer,  almost 
always  very  variable,  lasts  only  from  June  to  the  middle  of  August,  and  even  then 
the  nights  are  invariably  cool.  Autumn  is  the  finest  of  the  seasons,  but  its  duration 
is  short.  The  cold  weather  returns  in  October,  and  November  passes  in  cold  rains 
and  storms.  Winter  is  subject  to  almost  incessant  snow  or  rain,  especially  in  January 
and  February,  but  the  coasts  are  seldom  covered  with  ice,  though  it  has  happened 
that  the  Sound  has  been  frozen  across.  Generally  speaking,  the  climate  is  not  insa* 
lubrious. 

Vegetation. — The  constant  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  favourable  to  vegeta- 
tion ;  but  the  violence  of  the  storms  prevents  the  growth  of  forest  trees.  A  wind 
firom  the  north-west  called  Skai,  which  is  most  felt  in  May  and  June,  withers  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  while  the  west  wind  gives  them  a  marked  eastward  inclination. 
Of  the  dark  forests  which  once  covered  Jutland  there  now  only  remain  long  belts 
along  its  eastern  side ;  Holstein  has  preserved  only  a  few  fragments  in  the  middle  of 
its  heaths ;  but  Lauenburg  still  contains  the  forest  of  Sachsenwald,  formerly  much 
more  extensive.  In  these  provinces  the  forests  are  composed  of  ash,  alder,  oak,  and 
birch,  especially  the  last ;  but  the  pine  and  the  fir  are  rare.  Funen  is  dotted  with 
small  forests ;  Falst«r  and  the  north-eastern  part  of  Zealand  contain  several ;  in 
Bomholm  are  to  be  seen  forests  of  birch.  On  the  coasts  is  found  the  common  glass- 
wort;  juniper,  brambles,  and  several  other  berry-bearing  shrubs  border  the  highways 
and  skirt  the  woods ;  a  plant  which  the  Danes  call  manna  (festuca  fluitans),  and  the 
grain  of  which  yields  very  tolerable  food,  grows  spontaneously  in  several  of  the 
islands,  especially  in  Laaland.  There  are  also  several  other  indigenous  plants,  which 
are  found  useful  in  medicine  and  dyeing. 

Animals In  losing  their  vast  forests  the  Danish  territories  have  lost  also  the 

larger  wild  animals.  The  wolf  has  entirely  disappeared ;  the  wild  boar  has  become 
very  rare ;  the  stag  and  the  fallow  deer  exist  only  in  parks ;  but  the  fox,  the  martin, 
the  polecat,  the  rat,  and  various  smaller  quadrupeds,  exist  in  great  numbers.  Game 
is  everywhere  abundant ;  on  the  coasts  of  Jutland  wild  geese  and  ducks,  partridges, 
snipes,  and  thrushes,  frequent  the  marshes  and  fields;  swans  live  at  large  in  the 
Liimfiord,  and  on  the  islands  of  Amack  and  Bornholm,  which  they  quit  only  when 
compelled  by  the  severity  of  the  frost ;  the  eider-duck  nestles  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks ;  but  the  eagle  and  other  large  birds  of  prey  are  seldom  seen.  Domestic  animals 
form  the  principal  wealth  of  Denmark.  Geese  and  other  fowl  afford  considerable 
profit  to  those  who  breed  them.  There  are  two  kinds  of  horses ;  the  one,  small  but 
vigorous,  abounds  in  the  islands ;  the  other,  large,  strong,  and  well  shaped,  is  confined 
to  Holstein  and  Jutland,  and  sought  after  by  foreigners.  Homed  cattle  are  also  smaller 
on  the  islands  than  on  the  mainland ;  their  great  numbers,  and  the  number  of  the  sheep, 
the  breed  of  which  has  undergone  the  most  important  improvement  by  crossing  with 

•  Oa  tiM  VcgeUtion  and  Temperature  of  the  Faroe  Uands  by  W.  C  Tr«velyan.—  £im6urgk  Ntw 
Fkihtofhical  Jomrnal,  vol.  zviU. 
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the  breeds  of  Spain  and  England,  attest  the  progress  of  agriculture.  The  swine  of 
Jiitland,  are  sent  in  considerable  herds  into  Holstein«  and  there  fattened  and  salted 
for  exportation.  Denmark  has  also  long  supplied  the  Continent  with  that  race  of  dogs 
called  Danish,  famed  for  their  strength  and  their  fidelity,  and  also  with  the  small 
black  muzzled  dog  which  the  French  call  Carlin.  The  seas  abound  with  fish ;  which 
not  only  supply  a  great  portion  of  the  people  with  food,  but  afford  a  surplus  for  expor- 
tation. Plaice  is  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Skaw ;  the  western  coasts  of 
Schleswig  and  Jutland  are  well  supplied  with  beds  of  oysters ;  the  borders  of  the 
Cattegat  supply  abundance  of  lobsters ;  porpoises  and  sea-dogs  are  often  caught  in 
the  nets ;  and  the  small  river  Slie,  in  Schleswig,  furnishes  a  species  of  herring  which 
is  in  some  estimation ;  and  the  Guden  in  Jutland  supplies  excellent  salmon. 

People  and  Language The  people  of  Denmark,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 

thousands  Jewt  in  Copenhagen  and  Altona,  are  of  German  descent,  but  of  four  dis- 
tinct races: — 1.  The  Danes^  who  form  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  and  occupy 
the  islands,  with  North  Jutland,  and  three-fourths  of  Schleswig.  2.  The  GermanSf 
who  possess  Holstein,  Laucnberg,  and  part  of  Schleswig.  3.  The  FrisonSf  who  in- 
habit the  islands  along  the  west  coast  of  Jutland,  and  a  part  of  the  bailiwick  of 
Husum  in  Schleswig.  4.  The  Angles,  who  live  between  the  Bight  of  Flensburg  and 
the  Schley  on  the  Baltic.  The  Danes  are  of  a  middling  stature  and  fiiir  complexion, 
and  are  habituated,  more  than  the  people  of  the  south  of  Europe,  to  the  use  of  ani- 
mal food  and  spirituous  liquors.  They  have,  in  short,  the  habits  of  a  people  living 
in  a  northern  latitude,  and,  except  in  the  capital,  are  little  acquainted  with  the  im- 
provements of  the  more  polished  part  of  Europe ;  the  peasantry,  besides,  are  but 
recently  emancipated  from  a  state  of  feudal  servitude.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Danes 
have  long  enjoyed  the  various  advantages  resulting  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Protestant  religion. 

The  Danish  language,  though  a  cognate  branch  of  the  Teutonic,  belongs  to  an  in- 
dopendant  and  distinct  family,  the  Scandinavian  Gothic ;  and  is,  with  respect  to 
structure  and  roots,  more  remote  from  the  modern  High  Dutch  than  the  Portuguese 
is  from  French ;  yet  the  affinity  and  even  identity  of  roots  of  the  Teutonic  and  the 
Scandinavian  tongues  is  so  great  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  their  common 
origin.  Their  separation,  however,  must  have  happened  long  before  the  commence- 
ment of  authentic  history,  and  their  identity  is  therefore  only  a  matter  of  philological 
inferetice.  The  modern  Danish  is  sprung  from  the  Norse,  and  bears  exactly  the  same 
relation  to  that  language  as  Italian  bears  to  Latin.  It  is  one  of  the  softest  languages 
now  spoken  in  Europe,  the  consonants  being  so  softened  in  pronunciation  that  they 
are  scarcely  perceptible. 

Population In  182S  the  population  of  Denmark,  including  Iceland  and  the 

Faroe  Islands,  amounted  to  1,9^^,531.   of  which  1,209,531  were  Danes,  <548.000 

Deutsch,  70,000  Frisons  and  Angles,  55.000  Norse  or  Norwegians,  and  6000  Jews, 

The  latest  account  we  have  of  the  population  is  stated  in  the  following  summary, 

where  that  of  Zealand,  FUnen,  Laaland,  Falster,  and  North  Jutland,  is  according  to 

a  census  taken  in  1834 ;   that  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  according  to  a  census  in 

1835 ;  and  of  Lauenburg  and  the  more  remote  possessions  in  1832." 

Zealand,  Moen,  Sarasoc,  &c 464.(>07 

FUnen,  Lan^cland,  and  Thaasing, I67,0i?2 

Laaland  and  Falster 66.186 

North  Jutland, 52o.952 

Total  of  Denmark  proper,       .       1,223,807 
Sehleswig,         .        .        .        330.192) 

llobtein 43V)96  V 813,788 

Lauenburg,  .  4  ),000 ) 

Iceland,  51,000,  and  Faroe  Islands,  7000  = 58,000 


Total,        .        .  2,095.5115 

Religion — Luthcranism  is  the  established  religion  of  the  State,  and  is  professed 
by  almost  the  whole  of  the  people.  There  are  also  a  few  Catholics,  Ilernhutters, 
Calvinists,  and  Mennonites ;  and  the  Jews,  though  few  relatively  to  the  general 
population  of  the  kingdom,  are  neverthele^js  more  numerous  than  the  members  of 
any  of  the  four  sects  last  mentioned  taken  separately.  Not  only  does  the  most  com- 
plete toleration  prevail,  but  professors  of  all  religions  are  admitted  without  distinc- 
tion to  public  employments  and  dignities.  There  are  nine  Lutheran  bishops,  all 
nominated  by  the  King  ;  but  they  have  no  political  character,  and  are  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  proper  duties  of  their  office.     The  number  of  established  clergy  in 

*  The  next  census  is  ordered  to  be  taken  in  IH40,  and  to  include  all  the  posMwlons  of  tlie  Crown. 
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Jiitland  and  the  islands  is  about  1063 ;  in  Schleswig  and  Holsteiii,  517.     They  are 
paid  partly  by  a  share  of  the  tithes,  and  partly  by  fees  and  glebe  lands. 

Edctcation.  — The  educational  institutions  have  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion; indeed  few  countries,  if  any,  can  compete  with  Denmark  in  this  respect.  All 
tbe  institutions  for  education  (except  the  University  of  Kiel)  are  managed  by  a  Royal 
College,  or  Commission,  which  appoints  the  professors  in  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  the  rectors  and  teachers  of  all  the  grammar  schools  in  Denmark  proper. 
The  University  of  Copenhagen  has  four  faculties: — a  theological,  a  judicial,  a  medi- 
cal, and  a  philosophical ;  and  to  the  last  mentioned  belong  Greek  and  Roman  litera- 
ture, ethiral  and  natural  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  mathematics,  statistics,  history, 
political  economy,  &c.  The  number  of  grammar  and  parish  schools  amounts  to  3000  ; 
and  there  are,  besides,  2000  schools  in  which  the  Bell  and  Lancastrian  systems  have 
been  adoptedL  The  latter  are  intended  for  elementary  education  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  common  people.  The  trade  in  education  is,  nevertheless,  entirely  free ; 
any  person,  native  or  foreign,  may  establish  a  school  in  Copenhagen  and  compete 
with  the  Government  schools;  and  their  pupils  are  received  at  the  University  upon 
the  same  terms.  But,  though  the  number  of  schools  is  so  great,  and  education  appa- 
rently within  the  reach  of  all,  yet  the  Danes  generally  are,  nevertheless,  said  to  be 
in  a  condition  of  great  ignorance ;  and  the  system  upon  which  their  education  is  con- 
ducted, is  said  not  only  to  fail  to  call  genius  from  obscurity  and  foster  it  when  dis- 
covered, but,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  destroying,  and  calculated  to  destroy  everything 
like  originality.*  There  is  also  a  University  for  Ilolstein  established  at  Kiel ;  but 
less  richly  endowed  and  less  flourishing  than  that  of  Copenhagen. 

GovERNUENT From  1660  till  1834  the  government  was  an  absolute  monarchy 

m  Demark  proper,  without  any  legal  or  constitutional  check ;  but  it  was  tempered 
in  various  ways,  by  the  influence  of  the  Reformed  faith,  the  freedom  of  tbe  press, 
and  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  nation.  In  1834,  the  late  King  Frederick 
VI.  voluntarily  relinquished  a  large  share  of  the  royal  power,  by  granting  to  his 
people  a  free  constitution.  The  kingdom  has  been  divided  into  four  districts,  each 
of  which  has  an  Assembly  or  Parliament,  without  whose  consent  no  law  affecting 
person  or  property  can  now  be  promulgated ;  new  taxes,  as  well  as  all  levies  for 
tbe  public  service,  must  be  sanctioned  by  them.  They  can  likewise  suggest  laws  to 
the  King  for  his  approval;  and,  without  having  the  power  to  judge  public  servants, 
they  enjoy  the  right  of  formally  complaining  against  them.  The  four  provincial  States 
are:  —  1.  That  of  the  Islands,  which  have  70  representatives;  2.  Jutland,  51  ;  3. 
Schleswig,  44  ;  and  4.  Holstein,  48.  Lauenburg  is  still  governed  by  its  old  consti- 
tution. The  public  business  is  managed  by  a  Privy  Council  nominated  by  the  King ; 
and  subordinate  to  this  council  are  tbe  Chanceries  of  Denmark,  Schleswig  and  Ilol- 
stein, the  Office  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Treasury,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Admiralty,  the  War-Otfice,  and  the  Board  of  Trade.  None  but  natural-born  subjects 
are  admitted  into  public  offices,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  qualification.  With 
respect  to  laws,  there  is  no  uniform  code  for  the  whole  kingdom  ;  Schleswig  and 
Holstein  retain  their  ancient  usages  and  institutions,  whilst  Denmark  proper,  con- 
sisting of  North  Jiitland  and  the  Islands,  is  governed  by  the  code  of  Christian  V., 
who  reigned  from  1670  to  1079.  There  are  in  Denmark  two  orders  of  titkd  no- 
biHty,  Counts  or  Earls  and  Barons ;  but  there  are  also,  es  in  every  feudal  kingdom, 
an  untitled  nobility,  who  rank  as  high  in  public  estimation  as  those  whom  the  King 
has  cnobled.  In  Ilolstein  and  Lauenburg,  which  form  a  portion  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  the  nobility  enjoy  great  privileges.  The  Ditmarshians  in  Ilolstein, 
and  the  citizens  of  Altona,  likewise  enjoy  great  liberties  and  privileges ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, are  exempt  from  the  system  of  excise  and  customs,  to  which  all  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom  is  subjected. 

Revenues. — The  public  revenues  are  derived  from  various  sources,  viz.  land-tax ; 
house-tax ;  customs  and  excise ;  tax  upon  rank  and  salaries ;  stamps ;  tax  upon  pro- 
perty inherited  or  transferred ;  fees  levied  in  public  offices ;  woods  and  forests  and 
other  croM-n  property ;  lotteries  ;  the  Sound  toll,  and  various  minor  articles.  The  total 
amount  for  each  of  the  two  years  1835  and  1836,  was  £1,653,792,  and  £1,543,181 
sterling.  Of  these  sums  about  one  fourth  was  produced  by  the  Customs  and  Excise, 
and  one  fifth  by  the  land-tax ;  but  no  less  than  £240,909  were  derived  from  the  sale 
of  crown  property  in  the  two  years,  forming  a  large  extraordinary  item  of  revenue. 
The  expenditure  for  each  of  these  years,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  the 
aroonnt,  itood  thus :  — 

*  Bremner't  Excursions,  L  119. 
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lOk        ins. 

1.  ritalJiKhfiMOtCff  UieKinjrand  R'^  FasLilj £iKJM7  £ia,9B> 

i.  Fnbiic  <l«|itirtmefit«,  txcluiire  of  tL«  Cu^tvci*, 147J73  lfiD.712 

X.  Artnj,  JW(rU7  SQ6.008 

4.  Nftrjr.  and  rt^lMratiori  «f  Maoteo, IlT^At  127,074 

A.  I'  n*ioni  Mfl  allovanceH, €l»^9  S&,S06 

«.  I'lihlic  vorki, 5s,4»  60.311 

7.  i'wd  for  <;rirfruraf«t»<.'nt  of  riuriufartar«f  u^  ir««tli&xioo«  of  voi'OC  BXiLtj; 

on  aArouiit  of  trade,  and  ^alari*-"  and  ex;i«rTi-r;«  of  cont'TiIs  ahro^l.  6,Mll  46,043 
H,  ftfT thf.  •upp'frt  and  CTi''oura;(«-rr>«-7;t  of  th-  mr*  arid  »cie:*ec«    L^c1u£d;  imi- 

vmnXy  of  KiH  and  theatre  of  Copeol^ien S^QE*!  25.7!^^ 

».  r:haritaM«  imtitutionn. 14.Vi&  123)6 

!<;.  Mi«c«-IIaiM!<Ju»  expenditure, 51.292  S3.4I0 

lnteri:irt  of  the  puMic  debt, 5S:£.«»I6  d2\744 

I'ajrn**^'t»  to  the  aliiking  fund  of  ditto, lOfi^SU  78,M1 

£1.593,037  £l,5eM.108 

Tti*-  arnount  of  the  puhlic  defit,  a»  at  l^t  Janaarr  1(i)^  va«  £13i^.<n.f  fterSnz.  The  dotiea  collected 
on  ahipH  paMinic  the  Hound,  in  the  years  IrOo-'j-T.  was  £I7T.3:£l.  £:til.Q&t.  and  £313:997 ;  vhile  the  ex* 
MniM;  of  th*;  liif hthoaiies  for  th'*  inaintenaoce  of  which  tlie  Sound  toll  «av  coce  oftencihij  levied,  waa, 
ill  ItOTt  and  IS.'W.  £4h49  and  f^V^iSS !  This  tax  is  felt  to  be  a  very  crit^oos  burden  apoa  diippiii];,  not 
only  from  it4  amount,  Imt  from  the  waj  in  which  it  is  leried ;  biit  till  those  vbo  paj  It  make  an  ethe- 
tttaJ  remonstrance.  It  U  not  to  be  expected  that  the  King  of  Denmark  vill  rmooiioc  or  diminJah  ao 
Uflfe  and  easilj  collected  a  part  of  hL»  revenues. 

Army  and  Navy The  army  permanently  on  foot  consifts  of  about  12,000  men, 

And  <)7<X)  horseH ;  hut,  at  the  period  of  the  annual  drill  and  exercise,  when  all  the 
men  a^i^icnt  on  furlough  attend,  it  amounts  to  24.867  men,  and  18,067  horses;  besides 
the  men  employed  in  the  baggage  train,  hospitals,  head-quarter?,  in  Bomholm,  Faroe 
IslandK,  and  the  transatlantic  colonies.  Including  all  these,  the  total  number  will 
amount  to  72,000  men.  The  country  is  divided  into  three  military  divisions;  the 
first  of  which  comprises  Zealand,  Laaland,  Falster,  Moen,  Bomholm,  and  Christian- 
soe ;  the  sccxind,  Jutland,  FUnen,  Sainsoe,  Langeland,  Thorseng,  and  Arroe ;  the 
third,  Srhleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg.  At  the  close  of  1837  thenar^  consisted 
of  7  HhipM  of  the  line,  7  frigates,  5  sloops,  6  brigs,  3  schooners,  3  cutters,  58  gun- 
boat h,  6  gun-rafts,  and  3  bomb  vessels;  requiring  about  6500  men  to  man  Uiem 
upon  the  war  eKtablishment ;  and  as  there  are  upwards  of  15,000  registered  seamen 
liable  to  serve,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  manning  this  fleet  at  any  time.  The  mer- 
chant navy  is  in  a  very  flouriHhing  condition.  The  Danish  sailors  are  steady,  perse- 
vering, and  faithful  in  the  highest  degree;  and  they  work  their  vessels  on  such  mo- 
derate  termM,  that  they  are  much  employed  in  the  carrying  trade  by  other  nations. 

Productive   iNOcrsTRV I.  Agriculture Agriculture  is  in  rather  a  backward 

state,  and  the  condition  of  the  agriculturists  is  not  more  advanced  than  that  of  the 
KngliHh  farmer  was  a  century  ago.  Whilst  in  England  the  labour  of  thirty-five  per- 
sonrt  in  a  hundred  suffices  for  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  in  Denmark  the  labour 
of  ru^arly  hixty  persons  is  expended  for  the  same  purpose.  This  is  owing  to  the  in- 
ferior quality  of  the  implements,  the  smaller  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  general  back- 
wnrdncHS  of  agriculture.  In  three-fourths  of  Jutland,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  are  the 
princi[)ul  grain  ;  wheat  is  little  cultivated  ;  but  of  late  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  has 
been  much  extended.  In  the  level  and  marshy  tracts  along  the  west  coast,  heavy 
crops  of  outs  arc  raised,  and  rai)e  is  cultivated  with  advantage ;  but  the  great  object 
of  the  farmer  is  grazing ;  and  both  horses  and  beeves  are  exported  to  a  considerable 
amoiint.  The  products  of  Holstein  are  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  more  wheat  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  its  chief  wealth  consists  in  its  pastures,  and  the 
horscH  and  beeves  which  are  fed  upon  them.  The  dairies  of  Holstein  are  also  in  high 
repute  ;  and  large  quantities  of  cheese  arc  made  for  exportation.  Sheep-farming  was 
form(>rly  almost  unknown  throughout  the  province,  but  of  late  great  care  has  been 
bestowed  on  this  branch  of  industry.  In  Lauenberg  and  the  islands,  the  agricultural 
produce  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  inferior  kinds  of  grain.  But  throughout  all  Den- 
mark, us  well  n»  the  north  of  Germany,  the  long  and  severe  winters  are  a  continual 
and  irrcmediHl)lc  hindrance  to  agricultural  improvement.  The  fiords,  bays,  and  rivers 
are  well  stocked  with  tish,  the  taking  of  which  form  the  principal  occupation  and 
Bubsistunce  (if  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

2.  Manufactures.  —  The  Danes  have  made  very  little  progress  in  manufactures; 
two-thirds  of  the  people  derive  their  support  from  agriculture,  and  the  others  confine 
thaiBMlfW  to  the  supply  of  their  own  consumption  in  certain  articles.  Earthenware 
1/ places ;  in  Holstein  there  are  considerable  works  in  copper  and  brass; 
Iry  at  Frederick wark  is  very  extensive,  but  of  iron  foundries  there 
k.tin  kin^om.  According  to  a  late  return,  there  were  nearly  thirty 
'^fortj-iUE  sugar-refineries.  The  other  branches  of  manufacturing  in- 
•res— the  tanning  of  leather,  hat-making,  and,  among  the  pea- 
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trj^  the  practice  of  spinning  linen  and  woollen,  and  knitting  stockings,  all  performed 
by  tlieir  families  in  their  cottages.  Such  manufacturing  establishments  as  they  have 
mre  on  a  Tery  small  scale ;  and  the  existence  of  guilds,  corporate  rights,  and  ez- 
dasiye  privileges,  still  operate  as  a  complete  bar  to  their  improvement.* 

3.  Commerce, — Few  countries  are  more  favourably  situate  for  trade ;  and  the  Danes 
bare  not  been  insensible  of  their  natural  advantages.  Of  late  years  trade  has  assumed 
new  life,  and  is  rather  in  a  flourishing  condition ;  though  its  advancement  has  been  more 
apparent  in  the  provincial  towns,  such  as  Altona,  Aarhuus,  and  Aalborg,  than  in  the 
capitaL  The  prindpal  articles  of  export  are:  — corn,  butter,  meal,  cheese,  horses  and 
beeves,  skins,  tallow,  salt  meat,  lard,  salt  fish,  wool,  and  com  brandy,  which  is 

manufitctured  to  a  great  extent  at  Copenhagen.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are : 

wine,  salt,  timber,  tar,  pit-coal,  fruits,  raw  sugar,  coffee  and  other  colonial  produce, 
ootton,  silk,  glass,  raw  and  manufisurtured  metal,  fine  cloth,  silk  stuffs,  cotton  twist, 
ironmongery,  and  many  other  articles.  The  principal  trading  towns  are : — Copenhagen, 
Altona,  Ebinore,  Flensborg,  Aarhuus,  Kiel,  Rendsborg,  Tonningen,  Gliickstadt. 

IncBiTAi  CoMMUiriOATiov.— The  roads  in  Zealand  and  the  other  Islands  are  generally  very  good ; 
Wt  In  Jatland,  Sohleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg,  they  are  in  the  most  neglected  state.  The  nu- 
■MTona  arms  of  the  sea  aaord  an  easy  conununication  between  the  different  p^s  of  the  kingdom ;  bat 
the  navigatioa  nmnd  the  northern  point  of  JUtUnd  being  always  tedious,  and  sometimes  dangerous, 
from  sandbanks  and  carrents,  the  Canal  qf  Kielt  in  Holstein,  was  formed,  at  a  great  expense,  to  ob- 
Tiate  tbeaa  diaadYantages.  It  was  commenced  in  1777.  and  finished  in  seven  years.  It  extends  from 
the  town  of  Kiel,  on  the  Baltic  side,  westward  about  S3  miles  to  the  river  Eider,  which  has  been  mad« 
naTigable  to  the  North  Sea.  The  canal  is  lOO  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  M  at  the  bottom ;  has  only  six 
kicks,  aiid  the  smallest  depth  of  water  is  ten  feet ;  so  that  vessels  of  120  tons  burden  can  pass  through, 
and  of  these  amxij  3000  sometimes  pass  in  a  year.  Including  the  canal  and  rivers,  the  length  firom 
■aa  to  sea  Is  106  miles.  The  Canai  qf  Stecknitz  connects  the  Elbe  with  the  Baltic,  by  m^s  of  Ui« 
Ddvcnaa,  an  affluent  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  Stecknitz,  an  affluent  of  the  Trave.  The  Canal  qf  Nettved, 
In  aSealand,  connects  the  lake  Bavelse  with  the  Baltic  sea.  The  Canal  qf  Odense  connects  that  city 
with  the  sea.  AraUroml  has  been  prelected,  which  is  to  extend  firom  Altona  to  Kiel,  through  Holstein, 


Administratitb  Divisions.  —  Denmark  is  divided  into  four  great  provinces  :— 
1.  The  Kingdom  of  Denmark  Proper ;  2.  The  Duchy  of  Schleswig ;  3.  The  Duchv  of 
Holstein ;  and  4.  The  Duchy  of  Lauenburg ;  and  each  of  these  is  subdivided  into 
bailiewieks,  and  smaller  districts. 

The  Kiug(i&m  qf  Denmark  consists  of  North  Jutland,  and  the  islands  of  Sjnlland  ( Zealand).  F^en 
or  FOneo,  uudaad,  Langeland,  Fal&ter,  Moen.  Amack,  Saltholm,  Samsoe,  Thorseng,  Leso,  Anholt, 
Bornhdm,  and  fliroo ;  is  divided  into  the  BailieunckM  qf  Copenhagen,  Fredericksborg,  Holbek,  Soro, 
Prasto,  Bomhobn,  Maribo,  Odense,  Svendborg,  HJoring,  Aalborg,  Thisted,  Viborg,  Banders,  Aar- 
hvns,  8kanderborg,  Veilc,  RlngUobing,  Ribe,  and  Vl&roe ;  and  contains  the  towns  of  Copenhagen, 
Rosldld,  FredericksJbUrg.  Kioge,  Leire,  Charlottenlund ;  Fredericksborg,  Helslngor,  Fredericksvoerk, 
HiUerod,  Jegerpriis,  uammermoUcn,  Uolbek,  Kallundborg,  NyKJobing,  Soro,  Ringsted,  Slagelse^ 
Korsoer,  Pnuto,  Nestved,  and  Hcrlufsholm— all  in  Zealand;  Stege,  in  Moen;  Ronne,  Nexo,  and 
Christianso,  in  Bomholm ;  NvHjobing,  in  Falster ;  Maribo  and  Nascov,  in  Laaland ;  Odense,  Assens, 
Svendborg,  and  Nyborg.  in  Fyen;  Rudkjobing,  in  langeland;  HJoring,  Skagen,  Frcderickshavn, 
Aalborg,  Nibe,  Thisted,  N>kjobing,  Viborg,  Skive,  Banders,  Grcnaa,  Aarhuus,  Skanderborg,  Horscns, 
VeUe.  Frederits,  Kolding.  Bingbjobing,  Uolstebro,  Bibe,  Varde— all  in  Jutland;  and  Thorshavn,  in 
Stromoe,  in  the  F&roe  Islands. 

The  Dueky  qf  SchleMwig  consists  of  South  Jutland,  and  the  islands  of  ^ro,  Als,  and  Femem,  in  the 
Baltic,  and  IS  divided  into  tho  ZtotVicnrifcArx  o/ Gottorp,  Flensborg,  Tondern.  Apenrade,  and  Lygum- 
kloster,  Hsderalev,  Hvttcn  and  Stapelholm,  Husuni.  Bredsted  and  Kidersted.  .firo,  Nordborg,  Son- 
dcrborg,  Femern,  waiat^w  tepara'c  diitrictt  of  V.]tcmioTde  and  Frcdcricksort,  Cappein,  and  Dyppel- 
fcerge,  Ac,  and  contains  the  towns  of  Schleswig  or  Slesrig,  Gottorp,  Flensborg,  Glyksborg,  Tondern, 
Hoter,  Ajpenrade,  Lygnrokloster,  Hadcrslev,  Christiansfeid,  Frederickstadt,  Husum,  Brvdsted,  T6n- 
ninfoi,  Garding,  all  in  South  Jutland ;  ^roskjobing  and  Marstal,  in  i£ro  ;  Nurdborg,  Sonderborg, 
and  Augostenbonc  in  Als ;  Burg,  in  Femern. 

The  Duehjfqf  Holstein  is  divided  into  the  baiUewicks  of  Rendsburg,  Altona,  Reinbck,  Trittau — and 
TremsbntteCRethvisch,  Reiufeldand  Travendal,  Segcberg,  Neumuuster,  Ploen  and  Arensboek,  Bor- 
dfeabolm,  Kiel  and  Kronhagen,  Cismar,  the  county  of  Banzac,  the  lordship  of  Pinneberg,  and  the  w- 
forate  dutriett  of  Freett,  Lutjenburg,  Neustadt,  Oldenburg,  Hciligenhausen,  &c. ;  and  contains  tha 
towns  of  GlQckstadt,  Kiel,  Altona,  Itsehoe,  Heide,  Lunden,  Mcldorf,  Brun&buttel,  Bendsburg,  Kell- 
fnrhausen,  Ranzau,  Elmshorn,  Pinneberg,  Ytersen,  Blankenese.  Beinbeck,  Vansbek,  Travendal,  01- 
drslobe,  Scgefaerg,  Bramstcd,  Neumunster,  Ploen,  Cismar,  and  Gromitz. 

The  Ducky  qf  Lauenburg,  is  divided  into  the  Baiiieuickt  of  Batzvburg.  Lauenburg,  Steinhorst, 
Bdiwanenborg,  and  the  separate  district  of  Moln ;  and  contains  the  towns  of  Batzcbnrg,  Lauenburg, 
Stdnhorst,  Scowarxenberg,  and  MUln. 

>  •*  The  Danes  are  in  a  complete  state  of  pupillage.  In  the  practice  of  the  useful  arto,  in  activity, 
faidastry,  and  well-being,  they  are  two  centuries  behind  those  nations  to  whom  in  numbers  and  natural 
advantages  of  soil,  climate,  and  situation  they  may  be  fairly  compared,  the  Scots,  the  Dutch,  or  tha 
Belgians.  The  extreme  state  of  pupillage  in  which  they  are  kept,  not  only  extinguishes  all  industry 
and  activity,  but,  from  the  host  of  functionaries  who  must  be  employed,  where  a  government  attempts 
to  do  every  thing,  and  regulates  and  provides  in  matters  which  a  people  can  best  manage  for  them- 
selves, it  consumes  all  their  capital,  and  leaves  them  nothing  to  bo  active  and  industrious  withal.  The 
total  nnwiber  of  unproductive  persons,  such  as  civil  functionaries,  naval  and  military  officers,  seamen 
and  soldiers,  ministers  of  religion,  and  condemned  criminals,  with  tlieir  families,  is  121,444  persons 
out  of  a  popolatlon  of  1,240,000,  or  one  to  ten.  There  is  one  clergyman  to  every  276 ;  one  public  civil 
ftmctionary  to  every  176.  If  to  these  perpetual  drains  upon  the  earnings  of  the  industrious  in  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  be  added  the  enormous  waste  of  the  capital  and  time  of  the  country  in  pa- 
laoMkjnodcns,  shows,  aztd  military  duties,  and  such  other  objects  as  reproduce  nothing,  it  is  not  ex- 
traordiDarj  that  the  people  are  sunk  in  sloth  and  poverty,  although  occupying  the  richest  soil,  and 
noet  advaiitacamit  iltaation  in  the  north  of  Europe.*'— iTaing'f  Tour  in  Su-eden,  1S88. 
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§  Cities  and  Towns, 

'  CoFSiTBAeKii  (BLjOBBVBATif,  1. 9,  Mbrchaiit's  Hats!«),  the  oapftal  of  the  kingdom.  It  flHoate  on 
the  east  coast  of  Zealand,  where  the  small  isle  of  Amack  forms  a  saperb  harbour.  Though  in  a  low 
situation,  it  is  neverthdess  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe,  being  laid  out  in  regular  though  narrow 
streets,  and  adorn^  with  manj  fine  buildings  ;  such  as  soTcral  roval  palaces,  churches,  hoepltala,  the 
town-honse,  ezchsnge,  mansions  of  the  nobility,  &c.  It  contains  a  University,  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing and  most  richly  endowed  in  Europe,  and  numerous  other  literary  and  scientific  institutions  and 
societies.  The  Royal  Library,  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe,  is  said  to  contain  400,000  volumes ;  and 
the  University  Library  112,000.  Several  rooms  of  the  palace  are  also  occupied  bv  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  northern  antiquities,  formed  within  the  last  30  years.  It  has  a  royal  bank,  and  manufac- 
tures of  linen,  sail-doth,  woollens,  leather;  and  also  extensive  dockyards.  The  shipping  belonring 
to  it  amounts  to  about  500  vessels,  manned  by  six  or  seven  thousand  seamen  {  but  the  trade  of  ths 
city  is  conttned  to  the  supplying  of  its  own  inhabitants  with  artidcs  of  consumpt.  Copenhagen  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  is  defended  by  a  cltadd  considered  to  be  impregnable,  and  several  forts,  one  of 
which,  the  Trekroner,  is  built  in  the  sea,  upon  a  sandbank,  about  a  mile  from  the  dtv.  The  population 
exceeds  130,000.  The  immediate  environs  of  the  city  are  of  great  beauty.  At  the  <U8tance  of  8  mUes 
N.  bv  W.  is  Lingbjf,  with  1000  inhabitants,  greatly  resorted  to  by  the  wealthy  in  summer ;  and  to  the 
Boatb  of  the  dty  Is  the  island  of  Amak,  which  is  so  flat  that  the  dty  may  be  seen  over  it.  Amak  Is  9 
miles  long,  and  3  broad,  and  may  be  called  both  the  dairy  and  the  garden  of  Copenhagen ;  for  it  sup- 
plies enormous  quantities  of  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 

iKodb'Irf,  the  ancient  capital,  20  miles  W.  by  8.  of  Copenhagen,  is  a  small  town  with  only  1200  in- 
habitants, but  contiUns  a  gothio  cathedral,  a  rich  library,  and  the  tombs  of  the  royal  family.  UeUinm 
tnrf  EUinore)  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sound,  with  7000  inhabitants,  has  an  artificial  harbour,  and  near 
It  is  the  strong  castle  of  Kroneborg^  intended  to  command  the  passage.  The  number  of  Testels  which 
annually  pass,  is  said  sometimes  to  exceed  13,000.  Frederickiborg^  16  miles  from  Elsinore,  and  23  from 
Copenhagen,  contains  a  venerable  palace,  which  is  admired  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  ot 
Gothic  architecture  now  in  Europe.  The  town  occupies  several  small  islands,  and  seems  to  rise  ai 
once  from  the  deep  bosom  of  a  lake. 

Altona,  in  Holstdn,  on  tho  north  bank  of  the  Elbe  close  to  Hamburg,  from  which  it  is  only  sepa- 
rated by  a  hill  called  the  Hamburgerberg,  is  a  large  town,  possessing  sreat  privileges,  a  mint,  and  con- 
siderable trade;  and  contained,  in  1835,  a  population  of  26,393.  iTfe/,  also  in  Holsteln,  contained,  in 
1835.  11,622  inhabitants ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  other  literary  establishments ;  has  a  royal 
ca«tle,  elegant  sea- baths,  and  fine  walks,  and  is  situate  on  a  gentle  eminence  rising  from  a  fine  bay. 
It  is  a  fiouridhing  place,  with  considerable  trade,  particularly  m  grain.  The  university  library,  consist- 
ing of  100.000  volumes,  is  contained  in  the  ancient  ducal  castle.  GUickstadt^  the  capital  of  Holbtein, 
on  the  right  bimk  of  the  Kibe,  has  a  population  of  only  5988  inhabitants ;  but  is  a  free  port,  and  has  a 
marine  school.  Ratzfburg,  the  capital  of  Lauenburg,  is  a  small  town  with  2000  inhabitants.  lAuen- 
burg  has  3000  inhabitants,  and  ha^i  a  right  of  levying  toll  on  vessels  passing  up  and  down  the  Elbe. 

Srht^twig^  the  capital  of  South  Jutland,  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  a  busy  trading  town,  with  10,000  in- 
habitants, situate  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  narrow  inlet,  named  the  81L  Near  it  is  the  magnificent 
castle  of  Gottorp,  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Holstein  and  Schleswiz.  Flentborg,  a  fine  town,  on 
a  gulf  of  the  Baltic,  has  a  school  of  navigation,  a  college,  a  well  f^uented  harbour,  and  13,552  inhabi- 
tants. Tonning  or  Tdnningen^  is  a  small  seaport  town  with  2433  inhabitants  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Eider. 

Odense,  in  Ftinen,  is  a  bishop's  see;  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  lyceum,  two  libraries,  and  about  7000 
inhabitants.  Aarhuus^  in  North  Jutland,  is  a  thriving  commercial  and  episcoiud  city,  with  a  cathedral, 
a  new  harbour,  and  about  8000  Inhabitants.  Aalborg,  also  in  North  Jutland,  is  a  commercial  and 
episcopal  town,  noted  for  its  herring  fishery.  It  has  also  a  college,  a  school  of  navigation,  and  about 
8000  inhabitants.  Fiborg,  is  a  very  ancient  episcopal  city  in  North  Jutland,  with  3000  inhabitanU.  Ribe 
is  an  episcopal  city,  noted  for  its  cathedral,  and  for  the  flourishing  trade  which  it  has  carried  on  for 
some  years  with  Holland.  At  Fredfrickthatm,  near  Fladttrand^  a  small  town  on  the  ea^t  coast  of 
Jutland,  to  the  south  of  Cape  Slcaw,  the  Danish  Government  are  forming  an  artificial  harbour, 
which  will  contain  100  vessels  at  anchor  in  15  feet  of  water :  protected  by  fortifications  against  any 
hostile  attack. 

§  Foreign  Possessions, 

The  Urge  island  of  Iceland,  In  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  the  west  coast  of  Greenland ;  the  inlands  of 
Santa  Cnu,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John,  in  the  West  Indies ;  Chrittianborg,  Tema,  Simbo,  Frirdeni' 
berg,  Adda,  Kcminitein,  Binxmttein,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  Seramjwre  and  Tranquebar,  in  India. 

Iceland  is  situate  between  63°  and  67°  North  lat. ,  and  12°  and  2iS°  West  long.,  being  about  280  miles 
In  its  greatest  length,  200  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  its  area  being  vaguely  estimated  at  40,000  square 
miles.  The  island  is  crossed  fW)m  east  to  we.«t  by  ridges  of  rugged  mountains,  from  which  numerous 
offsets  branch  out  in  all  directions,  and  terminate  on  the  coast  m  high  and  steep  promontories.  The 
interior  of  the  country  is  a  drt>ary  desert,  consisting  partly  of  snow -clad  mountains,  called  T5kuls, 
many  of  which  are  also  volcanoes,  and  partly  of  vast  tracts  covered  with  lava,  scoriae,  and  volcanic 
sand.  In  the  south-eastern  quarter,  ig  an  elevsted  region,  estimated  to  occupy  no  less  than  3000 
square  miles,  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  The  coast9,  especially  in  the  west,  are  cieeply  indented  with 
Jittrdt.  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  fine  valleys,  where  the  inhabitants  have  erected  their  dwellings,  and 
where  factories  have  been  built  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  shipping.  The  whole  island  appears  to 
be  of  volcanic  formation,  and  there  are  still  numerous  volcanoes  in  full  activity ;  there  are  also  many 
boiling  springs,  which  throw  up  water  and  steam  to  a  great  height,  bogs  of  boiling  mud,  and  dense 
columns  of  steam  and  smoke  issuing  from  many  places.  The  Snar/fll  Ydkul,  on  the  west  coast,  is  ths 
highest  mounuin,  iu  elevation  being  6862  feet;  Hekla,  the  most  celebrated,  but  not  the  most  de- 
structive volcano,  near  the  south  coast.  Is  51 10  feet  high.  The  climate  is  generally  rigorous,  but  ths 
winter  is  sometimes  mild.  Formerly  there  were  many  forests  in  Iceland,  but  they  have  ail  disap- 
peared :  the  trees  which  now  exist  seldom  rice  above  ten  feet,  and  wood  has  become  very  scarce.  Com 
was  also  once  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent;  but  the  inhabitants  now  find  it  more  advantageous 
to  attend  exclusively  to  the  rearing  of  cattle.  Those  on  the  coast-are  employed  in  fishing,  which  is  very 

{»roductive.  Hay  is  the  principal  crop,  and  many  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  coarse  grass,  which  U- 
ords  summer  pasture  to  the  cattle.  The  best  inhabited  districts  are  on  or  near  the  banks  of  the  fiords ; 
but  most  of  the  people  live  in  detached  cottages  or  farms,  s  certain  number  of  which  constitutes  a 
parish,  having  a  church  and  a  Lutheran  minister.  The  common  food  Is  butter,  milk,  and  fish ;  fresh 
meat  atid  rye  bread  are  h  jliday  fare.  The  Iceland  moss  is  also  a  common  article  of  food ;  but  cofi'ee. 
wine,  and  other  luxuries  are  imported  for  the  use  of  the  wealthier  classes.  The  exports  consist  of  dried 
flsh,wtiale  oil,  salted  mutton,  eider  down,  and  sulphur.  Turf  is  the  common  fud.  Copper  and  iron  are 
found,  but  not  worked.  Reindeer,  originally  imported  from  Norway,  have  greatly  mulUpUed.  and 
UTS  in  a  wild  sute.  The  Icelanders  are  the  genuine  descendanU  of  the  Old  ScandinaTians  or  Norse- 
men ;  and  their  laofuags  Is  oonddersd  as  the  standard  of  the  SoandinBTiaa  t<wigiitt.    fflsmsotsry 
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•dnoattom  and  tmn  a  ecrUin  defrrw  of  better  information  is  ffenerellydiflbted  among 
avt  tanght  bj  thdr  parents.  witE  the  assistance  of  the  parish  priest.  There  ia  bat  ( 
In  tka  iataad,  aft  Benasted,  near  Beikiumk,  the  capital,  which  is  a  small  town  of  GOO 


them.  Children 
one  high  school 
Reikiapik,  the  capital,  which  is  a  small  town  of  GOO  inhabitants,  on 
the  aontli-veet  coast.  The  island  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Stiftamtman,  or  governor,  appointed  bj 
the  King  of  Denmarlc  tor  Atc  years,  with  a  salarr  or  £800,  and  who  resides  at  ReiklaTik.  The  elergj 
are  ander  the  charge  of  an  arcndeaeon,  who  resides  at  Gordff,  near  ReUdaTik.  SkathoU^  formerly  we 
esfital,  and  Hotuw^  the  see  of  a  bishop,  on  the  north  coast,  are  bothiUlen  into  insignificance.  The 
popnktfcwi  U  supposed  to  amount  to  61,000. 


AfireisndL  or  HeiigoUnd  (Holy  island),  a  group  of  two  small  islands  in  the  German  Ocean,  26  mllef 
from  UM  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  belonged  formerly  to  Denmark,  but  was  taken  In  1807  by  the  British, 
who  still  retain  it.  The  m^  island  consists  of  a  cliff,  which  risee  almost  perpendicularly  from  the 
esa.  to  a  bright  Taning  firom  90  to  170  feet,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse,  situate  in  64°  11'  84" 
north  laft^  and  7^  5w  13"  east  long. ;  and  joined  by  a  bottom  of  roclc  to  a  low  uninhabited  down,  where 
there  are  two  good  harbours.  Between  toe  main  island  and  the  other  which  is  named  Bandy  Island, 
b  a  road,  wiwre  shipe  may  anchor  in  48  Iktboms.  The  inhabitants,  about  3400  in  number,  lire  en- 
tirsfy  upon  the  dm,  and  subsist  chiefly  by  fishing  and  acting  as  pilots.  They  are  Frieslanders  ( 
retam  tneir  ancient  manners  and  customs ;  and  obtain  turf,  wood,  and  other  artlelee  of  subsistence 


fhim  Haroborg  and  CuzhaTen,  in  exchange  for  fish.    The  island  was  formerly  rery  much  larger,  bol 
baa  bewb  in  Om  eonrse  of  the  last  thousand  years,  reduced  by 


the  sea  to  the  existing  firagments. 
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SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY,  or  thb  SCANDINAVIAN 

PENINSULA." 

Sweden  and  Norway  form  together  one  geographical  region,  under  the  general 
name  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  and  are  governed  by  the  same  king ;  but,  in  every 
other  respect,  they  are  perfectly  distinct  and  independent  kingdoms,  and  are  inhabited 
by  different  nations.  We  shall  therefore  describe  the  natural  features  and  productiomi 
of  both  kingdoms  together  as  one  country,  and  divide  the  moral,  political  and  statis- 
tical part  of  our  description  into  two  portions,  under  the  heads  of  Sweden  and  Nor^ 
wajf. 

Astronomical  Position Between  55°  and  71°  N.  lat.,  and  4°  and  32®  E.  long. 

Dimensions From  the  Naze  of  Norway  to  Cape  Nordkun  in  28°  E.  long,  the 

length  is  about  1 100  miles ;  but  from  Falsterbo  in  the  province  of  Malmo  to  the 
tame  point,  it  is  1 190  miles.  The  greatest  breadth,  which  lies  under  the  60°  N. 
lat.,  is  about  470  miles.  The  superficial  area  is  reckoned  to  be  6652  square  Swe- 
dish miles,  equivalent  to  292,700  square  English  miles ;  of  which  170,240  belong  to 
Sweden,  and  122,460  to  Norway. 

Boundaries.  —  Northern :  —  the  Northern  Polar  Ocean.  Southern :  —  the  Baltic 
Sea,  Cattegat,  and  Scaggerack ;  Eastern :  —  Russian  Lapland,  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and 
the  Baltic.     Western :  —  the  North  Sea  and  Northern  Atlantic  Ocean. 

General  Aspect.  —  Scandinavia  forms  a  large  peninsula,  connected  with  the  rest 
of  the  European  continent  by  a  broad  isthmus  of  more  than  200  miles,  which  sepa- 
rates the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  firom  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Throughout  the  length  of  the 
peninsula,  from  the  Varangerfiord  in  the  north-east,  to  the  Scaggerack  in  the  south- 
west, a  line  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  hills  and  table-lands,  extends  for  1100 
miles,  forming  the  water-shed  between  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  basin  of  the  Bal- 
tic Sea.  Their  culminating  point  is  on  the  borders  of  Dalerne,  between  61°  and  64 
N.  lat.  To  the  north  of  63°  N.  lat.  the  mountains  form  one  ridge,  rising  precipitous- 
ly on  the  western  side,  and  gradually  approaching  nearer  to  the  ocean  as  they  proceed 
northward,  till  at  last  they  rise  from  its  very  shores.  To  the  south  of  63°  the  elevated 
mass  forms  a  table-land,  in  some  parts  perfectly  level,  and  in  others  rising  into  hills, 
and  having  its  eastern  and  western  declivities  furrowed  by  deep  valleys.  From  nearly 
the  same  point  several  ridges  branch  off  to  the  east  and  south,  where  they  enclose  the 
great  lakes  Wener,  Wetter,  Malar,  Miosen,  and  others ;  and  some  of  them  ulti- 
mately unite  in  fonning  the  table-land  of  Smaland,  which  has  an  average  elevation  of 
500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

This  mountain  mass  rises  abruptly  from  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  attains  the 
greatest  elevation  of  its  crest,  which  has  a  medium  height  varying  from  800  to  2000 
feet,  at  a  distance  nowhere  more  than  100  miles  inland,  but  in  most  places,  and  par- 
ticularly towards  the  north,  within  fifty,  or  even  twenty  miles  of  the  coast ;  while  on 
the  opposite  or  eastern  side,  the  country  descends  in  long  slopes,  interrupted  by  small 
level  plains,  and  intersected  occasionally  by  ranges  of  hills,  towards  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  Baltic,  along  the  former  of  which  the  coasts  of  Sweden,  for 
fifteen  leagues  inland,  rise  to  no  greater  an  elevation  than  300  feet  above  its  level. 
Farther  inland  the  country  rises  from  300  to  800  feet,  where  it  reaches  the  mountains. 
More  than  a  third  part  of  the  peninsula  has  an  elevation  exceeding  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  3696  square  English  miles  of  its  surface  are  above  the  limits  of 
perpetual  snow.  Of  these  elevated  and  snowy  regions  nearly  3000  square  miles  of 
the  latter,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  former,  are  in  Norway.  In  Sweden,  one  third 
of  the  country  has  a  less  absolute  elevation  than  300  feet,  while  little  more  than  a 
twentieth  part  of  its  surface  exceeds  2000 ;  and  Schonen,  the  most  southerly  por- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  is  actually  low  and  flat,  apparently  a  portion  of  the  great  plain 
which  includes  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Denmark,  Pomerania,  and  Mecklenburg. 
Of  Norway,  on  the  contrary,  more  than  three  fourths  have  an  elevation  exceeding 
2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  unfit  for  cultivation,  except  in  a  few 

*  Statittik  von  Schweden  nach  offentlichen  Documenten^  von  Carl  af  Fortey,  ubersetzt  Obon  A.  G.  F. 
Freeze;  Lubeck,  183S. 

A  Tour  in  Sweden  tn  1838 ;  comprising  Observations  on  the  Moral,  Political,  and  Economical  8tM* 
of  the  Swedish  Nation;  by  Samuel  I^ing,  Esq.    London.  1839. 

**  On  the  Statistics  of  Sweden ;"  by  Mr.  George  Stephens.  Quarterly  Journal  qf  Agriadtttre,  £d!m- 
htrgh,  VI.  02. 

EzcuriioM  in  Denmark^  Soncay^  and  Stceden,  &c. ;  by  Robert  Bremner,  Esq.    London,  1889. 
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sbeltered  places.  More  tmui  an  eighth  part  is  above  800  feet  higher  than  the  sea- 
level  ;  about  a  tenth  part  rises  to  800  feet ;  and  only  about  one  thirtieth  is  below 
300  feet.  The  lowest  tract,  that  which  does  not  rise  to  300,  is  situate  along  the 
shores  of  the  Christiania  Fiord.  The  coasts  of  the  peninsula  are  lined  with  an  in- 
tricate labyrinth  of  islands  and  rocks,  called  by  the  Swedes  Skargard,  and  by  the 
Norwegians,  Skjargard,  that  is  Reef-defence ;  which  vary  in  size  from  a  mere  point 
of  rock  to  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  rise  with  bare  and  craggy  cliffs  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  coast  of  Sweden  is  irregular  in  its  outline,  and  is  much  in- 
dented with  bays  and  small  gulfs ;  but  in  Norway  immense  fiords  or  firths  penetrate 
the  country  in  all  directions,  extending  sometimes  to  two  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  varying  in  breadth  from  a  hundred  yards  to  several  miles.  These  indentions 
form  the  most  remarkable  physical  feature  of  the  kingdom,  and  afford  the  means  of 
easy  access,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish,  to  its  most  inland  recesses. 

The  southern  part  of  Schonen  presents  a  great  resemblance  to  Zealand,  with  which 
H  was  once  probably  united.  But  beyond  56°  N.  lat.,  and  behind  an  elevated  land 
still  covered  with  large-leaved  timber,  which  traverses  Schonen  from  S.E.  to  N.  W. 
the  country  acquires  an  entirely  new  appearance,  and  assumes  the  character  which  it 
retains  through  almost  the  whole  of  Sweden.  Solid  rocks,  clothed  partly  with  lichens, 
and  partly  covered  with  a  slight  layer  of  earth,  which  permits  only  the  growth  of 
pines  with  horicontal  roots,  or  of  the  birch,  are  formed  into  plains,  hills,  or  high 
mountains.  The  valleys  among  the  hills  are  watered  by  numberless  rivers,  which 
form  in  many  places  long  and  narrow  mountain  lakes,  corresponding  in  their  form  and 
extension  with  the  direction  of  the  inclined  strata  of  the  rocks.  The  solid  rock,  which 
so  often  bursts  through  the  thin  layer  of  soil,  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the  hilly 
plains,  where  a  naked  cliff  is  often  seen  rising  amidst  corn-fields  and  meadows,  and  a 
foaming  river,  enclosed  in  a  deep  rocky  bed,  is  heard  making  its  way  over  fragments 
of  rock.  The  greater  part  of  Sweden  is  indeed  intersected  by  mountain  chains  in 
the  most  varied  directions,  which  enclose  in  some  places  cauldron-shaped  valleys,  in 
others  only  narrow  ravines.  The  bottoms  of  the  valleys  generally  contain  lakes, 
while  the  ravines  are  traversed  by  foaming  streams,  lined  on  both  sides  by  rugged 
walls  of  rock.  The  more  gentle  acclivities,  which  enclose  the  broader  valleys,  are 
covered  with  thick  pine  forests.  Sometimes  the  gloomy  pine  gives  way  to  the  more 
sgreeable  birch,  or  retires  and  encloses  a  group  of  fields  and  meadows.  If  Sweden 
be  hilly,  Norway  may  fiurly  be  called  mountainous.  That  country  is  indeed  occupied 
by  the  great  mountain  chain  of  the  peninsula,  whose  branches  enclose  valleys  of  va- 
rious forms,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  generally  occupied  by  firths  or  lakes,  bordered, 
in  the  lower  parts,  with  meadows  and  corn-fields,  which  extend  upwards  as  far  as  thA 
first  acclivities  of  the  mountains.  Where  the  ground  becomes  steeper,  these  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  pine  forests,  which  raise  their  tall  heads  among  inaccessible  cliffs ;  and 
above  all  are  seen  the  tops  of  the  mountains  covered  with  snow,  or  enveloped  in 
clouds.  The  rivers,  rushing  down  the  steep  declivities,  form  numerous,  and  often 
stupendous,  cataracts,  where  they  bound  over  precipices,  which  extend  across  the 
full  breadth  of  the  stream ;  and  upon  the  rocks  which  border  them  saw-mills  are 
boldly  placed,  in  order  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  headlong  force  of  the  current. 
During  the  more  severe  season  of  the  year  these  northern  regions  are  clothed  in  a 
very  different,  though  not  less  beautiful  vesture.  Fields  of  ice  take  the  place  of 
the  lakes,  whose  margins  are  then  strongly  contrasted  with  the  dark  green  colour 
of  the  never-fading  pines.  The  snowy  tops  of  the  mountains  glancing  in  the  sun, 
and  the  blue  tint  of  their  icicles,  produce  views  of  indescribable  beauty,  which  are 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  almost  constant  serenity  of  the  dark  blue  sky. .  But  the 
splendour  of  the  north,  arrayed  in  its  winter  garb,  appears  to  most  advantage  in  the 
star-lit  nights,  when  the  aurora  borealis  is  reflected  by  the  bright  fields  of  snow. 

In  both  Sweden  and  Norway,  however,  there  are  very  extensive  tracts,  and  even 
whole  provinces,  which  are  marked  by  the  greatest  degree  of  wildness  and  barrenness, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  traveller  is  apt  to  forget  the  agreeable  impressions  produced 
by  the  scenes  already  described.  This  is  the  character  generally  of  Lapland ;  but  such 
regions  occur  also  among  the  mountains  fiu-ther  south,  and  particularly  on  the  al- 
pine plains,  which,  under  the  name  of  Kolen,  form  the  boundaries  of  Dalecarlia  and 
Norway,  where  a  person  may  travel  for  days  without  finding  a  single  human  habitation. 

GvjjfM,  Bats,  amd  Stbaiti.  —  The  smaller  bava,  gulfi,  and  firths  are  too  numerous  to  be  partion- 
hoised  (  bat  of  the  larger,  we  may  mention  the  Christiania  Fiords  entering  from  the  Bcaggerak ;  the 
Bukk€  FioHLy  Hardanger  Fiord,  Trandheim  Fiord,  Vest  Fiord^  all  on  the  west  coast  of  NorwMr :  the 
Ponanger  Fiord,  Tana  Fiord,  and  Varanger  Fiords  on  the  north  coast :  and  the  Strait  qf  JKahnart 
between  OlaiMi  and  Gothland.  The  Maomdm  or  MoikoettrOn,  long  oelefarated  as  the  most  appalling 
wkMpool  Id  Europe,  Is  situate  near  the  southsm  extremity  of  the  Lofoden  Islands,  beginning  betweeii 
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MofkoeiUBS,  md  czhansting  tti^between  Varoe  and  Rott.  The  whirlpool  iaooeaBloned  bjtha  nuh- 
faig  of  the  ude  among  these  islands,  which  impede  Its  eoarse,  and  cause  U  to  make  a  ciroolar  sweep 
or  whirl,  where  the  great  inequalities  of  the  bottom  increase  Uie  riolence  of  its  current. 

Capbs.  —  Ncrdkun^  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  Continent  of  Europe ;  Kcrth  Com,  on  the 
Island  of  Mageroe,  the  most  northerly  point  of  Europe,  not  continental ;  Ltndeifut$f  or  toe  Name  qf 
Nwojf,  the  most  southerly  point  of  that  kingdom. 

IflLAVoa.  —  1.  In  the  BaUie. — Gottland,  or  Gothland^  80  miles  long  and  30  broad,  forming  a  greed 
table  of  limestone,  fUll  of  the  fossil  remains  of  extinct  moUusks,  between  80  and  ISO  feet  aboTe  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  island  is  highest  on  the  west  side,  and  slopes  gradually  to  the  east,  but  with  no 
inequalities  deserring  the  name  of  hill  or  ralley .  The  climate  is  remaritably  mild ;  the  people  do  not 
M^on  on  having  more  than  eight  days  of  sledge  driving  in  winter ;  and  here,  in  lat.  57|°  N.  the  gr^ML 
the  white  mulberry,  and  the  walnut,  ripen  in  nvourable  seasons  and  in  good  situations.  The  Island 
•bounds  with  forests  and  game,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats ;  it  Is  wdll  watered,  and  contains  much  arable 
Isod,  with  rich  pastures  and  meadows.  The  principal  exports  are  wheat,  rye,  deals,  and  lime,  some 
wool  and  salted  meat.— Population  in  1835, 40,671 ;  of  whom  4268  lived  in  fVitby,  the  capital,  and  36,403 
Id  the  counti^.  —(Lenng.)  OUtnd,  or  OelanA,  86  miles  long,  greatest  breadih  10,  separated  from  the 
mainland  of  Sweden  by  a  narrow  strait,  partakes  of  the  character  of  Gothland,  b^g  composed  of 
•ehistose,  silicious  and  calcareous  rocks,  with  pleasant  and  well  watered  valleys,  rich  in  pasturage 
and  meadow  ground,  and  supporting  much  cattle.  Faro^  a  small  island  at  the  nothem  extremity  of 
Gothland.  Gotttka  Sando,  a  small  island,  25  miles  N.  of  Faro.  Gnuon  and  many  others  to  the  E.  and 
N.E.  of  Stockholm.  Holmon^  near  Umea.  Huen,  a  small  island  in  the  Sound,  15  miles  N.  of  Copen- 
hagen, noted  for  the  castle  of  UraniefUturg^  which  was  erected  by,  and  some  time  the  residence  of 
Tycho  Brahe.  2.  In  the  Ocean.— -The  Lqfitden  Islands,  a  group  which  extends  to  the  westward  of 
the  Vest  Fiord,  between  67^  and  69^  N.  lat.  They  are  of  a  rugged  and  dismal  appearance,  resembling 
nUes  of  rocky  mountains,  covered  with  snow,  and  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  a  height  varying 
firom  100  feet  to  4000.  The  most  considerable  are  the  Andoen,  Langoen^  Hmdoen^  iSast  Waagen, 
fVet  Waagen,  Flagstadoet  Moskenasoey  Fteroe,  Best.  Along  the  coast  to  the  northward  are  the  Iwge 
Islands  otSenfen^  aoaloen^  lUngvadsoe^  VtaneUj  Sora,  Siiemoe,  Seiland,  Mageroe^  and  many  othen, 
•11  classed  under  the  general  name  of  Lqfitden- Mageroe  by  the  French  geographers.  The  Vigtcn  is- 
landst  a  small  group,  in  65°  N.  lat,  are  noted  as  the  place  from  which  Rolf  or  Rollo  set  sail  for  the 
conquest  of  Normandy.  Further  south  are  the  large  islands  of  Smoelen,  Atoeiloen,  or  TVqfen,  ai^ 
HiUeren^  to  the  west  of  Trondheim :  Hosterven.  Stcroen,  JSomtneloe,  Carmoe,  and  many  others,  oppo- 
site  the  Handanger  and  Bukke  Fiords.  Bdren^  Bear^  or  Cherry  island,  in  the  Northern  Oc«m,n«arij 
midway  between  North  Ci^  and  Spitsbergen,  is  also  considered  as  belonging  to  Norway.  It  is  a 
■mall  island,  30  miles  in  circumference,  entirely  composed  of  secondary  sandstone,  and  borixontal 
•belly  limestone,  with  a  bed  of  coal,  from  two  to  four  fieet  in  thickness,  of  good  quality,  in  the  8and> 
•tone.    The  island  is  uninhabited. 

Ri  VBRS.  —  The  Tomeat  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Norrland,  flows  through  the  Lake  of  Tor- 
nea,  and  fklls  into  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Its  principal  affluent  is  the  Muo^ 
fdot  and  the  two  rivers  together  form  the  boundary  between  Swedish  and  Russian  Lapmark. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast  southward  firom  Tomea,  we  meet  successively  with  the  rivers  Cblur  or 
MLtOUuRanea^  Luiea,  Pitea^  Byske,  SUdut  or  SkeUt^ftea,  Umea  and  Windelt  QiUea^  Angenmm,  In- 
dots,  JLfusnet  and  Dal;  besides  manysmaller  streams,  which  all  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The 
Mottakt,  which  flows  out  of  Lake  wetter,  through  the  smaller  lakes  of  Boren,  Roxen,  and  Glan, 
and  fills  into  the  Baltic  below  Norrkoping. 

The  Gotha  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Wener,  and  falls  into  the  Cattent  at  Gotteburg.  Lake  Wener 
receives  many  large  streams,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Kiar-e(f,  which  rises  in  Norway,  to  the  eaitt 
of  the  Dovre-Qelol  and  flows  through  the  Lake  of  F&mund. 

The  Glommen  rises  In  the  mountains  to  the  sonth*east  of  Trondheim,  and  has  its  sources  In  two 
•mall  lakes,  the  one  of  which  is  3000,  and  the  other  3627  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  parent 
streams  fall  into  the  Lake  of  Oresund,  below  which  the  united  stream  passes  through  several  other 
lakes,  and,  after  a  course  of  400  miles,  falls  into  the  Scaggerack,  below  Frederickstadt.  This  is  the  lar- 
gest river  of  Norway ;  even  at  the  distance  of  200  miles  from  its  mouth  it  is  described  as  a  flne  nu^es- 
uo  btream ;  but  the  navigation  is  obstructed  by  numerous  falls,  and  on  the  melting  of  the  snows,  or 
after  great  rains,  it  acquires  immense  volume  and  rapidity,  and  sometimes  occasions  frightful  devasta- 
tions. It  is  also  named  the  Stor-elfy  or  Great  River.  Its  principal  affluent  is  the  Vemin-eif,  the  out- 
let of^Lake  MiMen.  One  of  the  principal  feeders  of  that  lake,  tne  Louser^  sends  also  an<^er  branch 
to  the  Lake  Lessee,  whose  outlet  flows  north-westward  to  the  North  Sea,  at  Molde,  thus  forming  a 
complete  cut  through  the  great  mountain  range.  During  great  floods  part  of  the  waters  of  Ute  Glom- 
men finds  its  way  to  the  Lake  Wener  by  the  Wrango-ea.  The  Drammen  runs  from  Lake  T^ris 
Fiord  to  the  Christiania  Fiord.  The  Tana^  in  East  FinmarlE,  which  forms  the  north-eastern  boondary 
between  Norway  and  Russia,  has  a  course  of  300  miles,  and  runs  into  the  Tana  Fiord. 

Lakks.  —  The  Scandinavian  Peninsula  contains  a  great  number  of  lakes,  most  of  which  are  long 
and  narrow,  corresponding  with  the  valleys  in  which  they  are  formed ;  and  many  of  these  are  not  only 
very  deep,  but  also  at  the  great  elevation  of  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Besides 
these,  Sweden  contains  three  lakes  of  the  first  class  : — 

The  H^ener*  the  largest  lake  in  Europe,  after  those  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  is  90  miles  In  length,  by 
86  in  its  grtttest  breadth,  covering  an  area  of  2136  square  miles.  Its  surface  Is  144  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  and  its  depth  is  generally  from  40  to  50  yards,  though  in  one  place  it  is  96,  and  at  the 
•outhem  extremity,  only  24.  Its  borders  are  studded  with  islands,  and  the  north-eastern  shores  are 
bold  and  richly  clothed  with  wood.  It  receives  about  30  tributary  streams,  and  discharges  its  surplus 
waters  by  the  Gotha.  The  Wetter  measures  82  miles  In  length,  and  16  at  its  greatest  breadth,  but  is 
generally  much  narrower,  and  contains  only  830  square  miles.  Its  surface  is  288  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  its^depth  varies  from  about  160  to  440  feet.  Owing  however  to  the  violent  blasts  whidi 
oome  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  the  navigation  is  dangerous ;  and  even  in  cidm  weather  it  is 
liable  to  sudden  agitations.  The  Malar  or  Maelar,  extends  east  and  west,  from  Stockholm  to  its 
western  extremity,  nearly  70  miles.  It  has  a  most  irreffular  figure,  is  crowded  with  islands ;  and 
presents  throughout  the  most  varied  changes  of  beautiful  scenery.  It  communicates  by  a  narrow 
•trait  at  Stockholm,  with  an  arm  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  crowded,  like  the  lake,  with  innumerable  is- 
lands, and  forming  a  very  intricate  navigation  of  60  -miles  between  the  open  sea  and  the  capital. 
Hielmar,  W.  of  Stockholm,  38  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  varying  Arom  12  to  1  or  2;  and  its 
greatest  depth  66  feet.  The  lakes  SDUar  and  Hielmar  are  surrounded  by  fertile  fields.  The  SUHan, 
In  the  government  of  Store  Kopparberg  ;  the  Storjon  in  Jemtland ;  the  Star  Uman,  and  Sior-Jifhan, 

■  The  names  of  these  lakes  are  sometimes  fotmd  in  English  books  and  nums  In  the  form  of  Wenem, 
Wfttem,  Malaren,  Hielmaren ;  but  these  are  merely  the  a4)eotive  forms  of  the  names,  to  whioh  lake 
Is  the  substantive. 
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In  Wartcr  BoUmU;  th«  Lulea  and  T»mea-  Treak,  in  North  Bothnia.  The  Midsen,  80  miles  in  length, 
the  Fmmamd,  the  T^frii,  the  Oretund,  2400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  the  B^fs  are  the  princi- 
pal lakea  in  Norwaj. 

MoviTAiJia    See  Scandinavitm  Syttenty  ant6,  p.  156. 

Climate. —  The  Peninsula  extends  through  sixteen  degrees  of  latitude,  from  54^ 
iXMthwards,  for  beyond  the  Arctic  circle,  and  a  large  portion  of  it,  therefore,  adjoint 
the  confines  of  perpetual  winter.  It  possesses,  nevertheless,  a  great  diversity  of  cli- 
mate, and  the  lowlands  of  Sweden  are  generally  warmer  than  their  northern  posi- 
tion would  indicate.  The  temperature  is,  of  course,  much  modified  hy  the  ele- 
vation of  the  ground,  so  that,  while  at  North  Cape,  hy  the  sea-side,  the  average 
temperature  of  the  year  is  32°,  150  miles  further  south,  but  1470  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  it  is  4°  or  5°  lower.  The  summer  is  short  but  warm  and  dry.  At  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  the  summer  ends  in  September,  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  begins  only  in  May  or  June ;  but,  while  it  lasts,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which 
reooains  so  long  above  the  horizon,  is  intense.  The  winters,  however,  are  long  and 
severe,  extending  from  November  to  April  or  May,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  middle 
of  June.  Frost  and  snow  generally  commence  in  November ;  the  lakes  and  the 
rivers,  and  even  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  are  frozen  over,  and  the  whole  country  is  covered 
with  a  deep  layer  of  snow.  Even  at  Stockholm,  which,  from  its  low  insular  situ- 
ation, enjoys  a  comparatively  mild  climate,  the  thermometer  often  sinks,  in  win- 
ter, to  28°  below  zero;  and  a  hundred  miles  further  north,  or  beyond  the  61st  pa- 
rallel, the  mercury  freezes  in  the  tube  of  the  thermometer,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  observations  with  it.  In  Jemtland,  and  round  Tomea,  the  climate  is  so 
rigorous  that  the  lakes  sometimes  continue  frozen  all  the  year,  and  the  people  are 
obliged  to  cut  their  crops  green,  to  prevent  them  from  being  buried  beneath  the  new 
fidling  snow ;  yet  Ariskutan  in  Jemtland,  63°  N.  lat.  and  4919  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  is  not  considered  to  be  within  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  although  some 
parts  of  it  are  never  free.  But  to  the  south  of  Stockholm  the  climate  is  much  milder, 
though  Htill  subject  to  extremes  of  temperature ;  and  even  in  Schonen,  the  most 
southerly  province  of  the  kingdom,  the  average  temperature  of  the  year  is  only  45°. 
At  Stockholm  the  mean  temperature  in  January  is  24°,  in  July  64°,  and  the  great- 
est heat  ever  recorded  was  96-8^.  The  atmosphere  of  Sweden  is  generally  pure, 
and  the  ravages  of  contagious  diseases  are  never  experienced.  The  beauty  of  the 
warm  and  dry  summer,  which  dissipates  the  frost  and  dissolves  the  snow  at  once, 
causes  vegetation  to  burst  forth  with  luxuriant  vigour,  and  brings  it  to  perfection 
with  magical  celerity,  makes  people  almost  forget  that  there  is  no  continued 
^ng,  and  that  the  winter  will  again  overtake  them,  before  they  can  have  fully  ap- 
preciated the  delights  of  the  blooming  country.  The  shortness  of  the  summer  is, 
however,  in  some  measure  compensated  by  the  longer  continuance  of  the  sun  above 
the  horizon,  which,  in  the  north,  brings  the  com  to  maturity  in  six  or  eight  weeks. 
This  bright  summer  calls  forth  all  the  splendour  of  the  northern  flora,  which,  though 
not  remarkable  for  variety,  is  rich  in  those  plants  which  are  peculiar  to  the  country 
and  climate.  In  closeness  and  verdure  the  flowery  carpet  of  the  northern  spring,  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  south.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pure  bracing  cold  of  a  northern 
winter  invigorates  the  active  powers  of  life,  and  is  found,  at  least  by  the  natives, 
to  be  iar  less  oppressive  than  the  moist  piercing  cold  of  more  southern  regions.  But, 
within  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years  a  gradually  progressive  change  of  seasons  has 
been  remarked  in  Sweden ;  winter  continually  encroaching  on  spring,  and  summer 
on  autumn.  The  mean  quantity  of  rain  which  has  fallen  annually  during  36  years  has 
been  17^  inches,  which  indicates  a  drier,  and  consequently  a  warmer  climate  than 
that  of  Britain. 

The  climate  of  Norway  is  less  cold,  but  more  moist  and  changeable  than  that  of 
Sweden,  and  generally  less  salubrious.  Among  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  the 
winter  is  long  and  severe ;  but  towards  the  western  coasts  the  cold  is  little  felt, 
except  when  the  east  wind  prevails ;  the  bays  and  firths  never  freeze ;  but  the  saline 
exhalations  from  the  sea,  the  fogs,  the  rains,  and  the  tempests  extend  their  perni- 
cious influence  far  into  the  country.  The  weather,  however,  is  generally  steady, 
being  either  good  or  bad  for  considerable  periods.  The  summer  is  delightful,  and 
very  warm.  In  the  narrow  glens  the  noon-day  heat  is  oppressive  ;  but  the  morning, 
evening,  and  midnight  hours  are  agreeable,  and  of  a  nature  peculiai*  to  this  coun- 
try. Summer  lingers  long,  and  is,  in  general,  an  unbroken  series  of  beautiful 
days;  but,  as  in  Sweden,  there  is  no  continued  spring;  as  soon  as  the  snow  disap- 
peart,  vegetation  bursts  forth  at  once,  and  advances  with  astonishing  rapidity.  From 
let.  58°  to  69°  the  average  temperature  of  Norway  is  about  45° ;  and  there  is  no 
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permanent  snow.  Between  59^  and  60°  the  average  is  44° ;  and  between  60°  and  61° 
It  is  4d°  on  the  coast,  and  41°  in  the  interior.  From  61°  to  62°  it  is  40°  ;  and  in  the 
tame  proportion,  it  continues  to  decrease  as  we  proceed  towards  the  North  Cape, 
where,  as  already  mentioned,  the  average  temperature  of  the  year  is  at  the  freezing 
point,  though  the  winter  is  not  more  severe  than  at  Trondheim,  except  when  the 
north-east  winds  blow.  At  60°  N.  lat.  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  is  about  5800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  at  61°,  5600  feet ;  at  62°,  5300  feet ;  at  64°,  4800  iieet ; 
at  67°,  3900 ;  at  70°,  3600  feet ;  and  at  71°,  North  Cape,  2400  feet. 

The  \iinter,  however,  though  rigorous,  is  pleasant  and  salubrious ;  for  although 
the  air  is  cold,  yet  it  is  dry  and  bracing,  except  immediately  upon  the  south-western 
coasts.  This  is  the  most  fovourable  season  for  commercial  activity  and  mutual  inter- 
course; the  hard  snow  affords  an  easy  passage  over  the  rugged  country  and  the 
firozen  lakes  and  gulfs ;  and  it  is  then  that  out-door  amusements  are  kept  up  in 
active  succession.  The  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  year  is  in  April  and  May, 
when  the  melting  of  the  snow  renders  the  country  almost  impassable,  and  occasions 
dreadful  ravages  by  inundations,  and  by  the  fall  of  rocks  and  earth  from  the  mountains. 
Travelling  then  becomes  impracticable,  till  the  month  of  September,  when  the  snow 
is  nearly  all  melted,  and  the  summer  heat  has  lost  its  force. 

Geology  and  Mineral  Productions The  mountain  nucleus  of  Scandinavia  is 

composed  of  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  the  former  of  which  greatly  predominate. 
The  oldest  and  the  most  widely  distributed  rock  is  gneiss,  granite  being  rare,  and  sel- 
dom appearing  on  the  surface ;  and  in  the  gneiss  are  frequently  enclosed  beds  of  fine 
white  granular  marble  or  limestone,  and  also  of  hornblende.  The  beds  of  gneiss  present 
throughout  their  whole  extent  very  remarkable  contortions  and  wavings,  which  are 
extremely  striking,  as  they  are  seen  exposed  to  view  for  a  great  distance,  and  quite 
bare,  without  being  conceded  by  vegetation  or  forests.     The  next  primitive  rock  is 
mica-slate,  which,  though  very  extensively  distributed,  is,  upon  the  whole,  less  so 
than  the  gpiciss,  with  which  it  is  frequently  interstratified.     It .  forms  also  many  of 
the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  of  the  mountains  in  the  interior.    Associated 
with  it  are  numerous  strata  of  limestone,  which  sometimes  assumes  the  character  of 
dolomite ;  strata  of  quartz  often  of  great  thickness  and  extent ;  clay-slate  of  a  lighter 
colour  than  that  of  the  transition  formation ;  chlorite-slate,  and  hornblende-slate,  are 
also  found,  but  in  less  abundance  than  the  gneiss  and  mica-slate,  of  which  they  seem 
to  be,  in  many  cases,  only  accidental  varieties.     These  primitive  stratified  rocks  arc 
widely  distributed  over  the  whole  country ;  and  even  where  they  aie  covered  by  newer 
formations,  the  dip  and  position  of  the  strata  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  the 
foundation  on  which  the  latter  repose.     Granite,  though  rare,  is  found  underlying 
and  elevating  these  primitive  strata,  intersecting  them  in  the  form  of  veins,  and  spread- 
ing over  them.    But  between  the  position  of  the  granite  of  Sweden  and  that  of  other 
countries,  there  is  this  striking  difference:  that,  while  in  the  latter  the  granite  is 
usually  covered  by  the  stratified  formations,  and  only  appears  in  the  summits  of  lofty 
mountains,  in  Sweden,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  in  the  form  of  low  hills  ;  in  the 
level  parts  of  the  country  lies  close  to  the  surface ;  and  on  the  coasts  forms  numerous 
little  bays,  creeks,  and  rocks  running  out  into  the  sea.     Diallage,  porphyry,  green- 
stone,  and  other  plutonic  rocks   are   also  found  occasionally  associated  with  the 
primitive  formation.     Tracts  of  country  belonging  to  the  transition  formation  occur 
in  many  places,  and  particularly  on  the  west  side  of  the  Christiania  Fiord,  through  the 
interior  of  Aggershuus,  and  in  the  Swedish  provinces  of  Dalerne,  Herjeadalen,  Jemt- 
land,  Schonen,  and  Gothland,  where  they  cover  a  great  extent  of  country  ;  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Wener  lake  the  series  is  fully  developed.     Near  Tomea,  transition 
grey-slate  and  black  compact  limestone  appear,  though  h'ttle  more  then  fra^ents 
among  the  primitive  rocks.  This  formation  likewise  includes  the  islands  of  Gothland, 
Gland,  and  Bornholm ;  and  abounds,  especially  the  limestone,  in  organic  remains. 
Secondary  formations  are  far  less  widely  distributed  than  the  two  more  ancient 
classes ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  Schonen  and  Gothland,  that  they  are  to  be  traced.  Round 
Helsingborg  there  is  a  small  coal  basin,  said  to  extend  also  under  the  sea ;  and  coal 
is  found  also  in  Bornholm.     The  chalk  deposits,  including  the  greensand,  occur  in 
Schonen  where  they  traverse  nearly  the  whole  province  from  Cape  Kulloberg  to 
Degeberga  and  Magleham ;  and  extend  northward  to  Carlshamn  and  Morbog  in  Blek- 
ing.     Above  all  these  there  are  immense  deposits  of  sand  and  shells  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.     Shells  are  found  at  various  elevations  far  up  the  country,  both 
in  Sweden  and  Norway,  but  particularly  in  the  latter,  where  they  occur  at  400,  500, 
and  even  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  sand  occurs  in  ridges,  extending 
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many  miles  in  lengtb,  and  from  50  to  100  feet  high,  named  Oasar  or  Sandoasar  by 
the  Swedes.  These  banks  are  found  in  Upland,  Westmannland,  Nerike,  and  Smaland, 
with  a  general  direction  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  and  are  often  so  level  on  the  top 
that  public  roads  are  carried  along  them.  The  existence  of  these  masses  of  sand  has 
given  rise  to  various  opinions  among  geologists  respecting  their  origin ;  but  our  space 
prevents  us  from  giving  any  account  of  their  speculations.*  it  is  now  believed  to  be 
an  ascertained  fact,  that  certain  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Sweden  are  progressively  rising 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  what  renders  this  phenomenon  still  more  curious  is, 
chat  not  only  does  the  rise  not  take  place  along  the  whole  coast  at  the  same  yearly 
rate,  but  that  certain  points,  instead  of  a  progressive  elevation,  experience  a  gradual 
lowering  of  level,  whilst  others  remain  stationary.  The  points  of  elevation  occur 
between  Calmar  and  Gefle,  and  as  far  north  as  Tornea ;  while  the  coast  of  Schonen 
is  gradually  subsiding.  No  traces  of  volcanic  action  are  known  to  exist,  except  that 
lava  occurs  on  an  island  not  far  from  Bergen ;  and  on  a  mountain  in  the  Bukke  Fiord, 
fire  is  said  to  appear  sometimes.     Earthquakes  occur,  though  rarely. 

Next  to  agriculture,  the  mines  of  Sweden  constitute  her  chief  source  of  wealth. 
At  Kolmorden  the  limestone  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  fine  green  and  white  marble. 
The  alumslate  likewise  yields  something  to  the  national  industry ;  for  in  some  places 
it  is  found  to  contain  from  14  to  16  per  cent,  of  combustible  matter,  so  as  to  serve 
for  fuel  in  preparing  alum  and  lime.  Coal,  in  small  quantity,  is  found  in  the  south ; 
bat  iron  is  scattered  in  lavish  abundance  throughout  the  country ;  in  various  parts 
there  are  hiUs  of  the  richest  iron  ore,  and  even  islands  of  a  similar  description  are 
met  with  on  the  coast.  Iron,  however,  is  not  confined  to  particular  spots,  but  is 
diffused  over  large  spaces,  and  constitutes  a  kind  of  broad  belt  round  the  centre 
of  Sweden.  Copper  is  also  found,  but  the  mines  are  less  productive  now  than  for- 
merly ;  and  those  of  silver  scarcely  repay  the  cost  of  working  them.  All  the  moun- 
tains of  Norway,  and  especially  those  of  the  south,  contain  a  great  number  of  minerals 
and  metals,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  and  cobalt. 
The  silver  mines  are  situate  at  Kongsberg,  where  large  masses  of  the  native  metal 
have  been  found ;  and  they  also  abound  with  other  mineralogical  curiosities.  There 
is  a  gold  mine  at  Edswold,  in  the  district  of  Rommarge ;  and  mines  of  lead  and  silver 
are  wrought  at  Jarlsberg.  The  copper  mines  are  chiefly  situate  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  principal  iron  mines  are  in  the  south.  The  principal  cobalt 
mines  are  at  Modum  and  Fossura.  There  is  a  mine  of  plumbago  at  Engledal ;  there 
are  alum  mines  at  Egeberg  near  Christiania ;  and  quarries  of  granite,  marble,  mill- 
stone, whetstone,  slate,  and  clay,  are  wrought  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Soil  and  Vegetation Sweden  is  not  more  fortunate  in  its  soil  than  in  its  cli- 
mate. It  cannot  boast  of  any  of  those  deep  rich  alluvial  deposits,  which  elsewhere 
usually  occupy  a  large  portion  of  low  and  well- watered  countries.  Coarse  sand  or 
gravel,  but  partially  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  fertile  soil,  forms  in  general  the 
champaign  country ;  and,  besides  the  woods,  which  occupy  more  than  three-fourths 
of  its  surface,  a  large  proportion  of  the  country  is  covered  with  lakes,  morasses, 
rivers,  and  with  inconceivable  numbers  of  boulder-stones,  or  isolated  rocks,  of  every 
nze.  The  surface  has  been  thus  numerically  represented : — Woods,  137,420 ;  lakes, 
marshes,  &c.,  21,900;  meadows,  pastures,  &c.,  7»350;  arable  land,  3,480;  total, 
170,150  square  miles.  The  soil  of  Norway  is  very  similar  in  character  to  that  of 
Sweden ;  in  both,  the  vegetation  being  abridged  by  the  length  and  the  severity  of 
the  winter,  the  soil  remains  always  poor ;  and  the  paucity  of  alluvial  tracts,  the  pre- 
valence of  rock,  seldom  at  any  great  depth,  and  often  reaching  the  surface,  materially 
detract  from  the  quality,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  soil.  In  some  parts,  how- 
ever, it  is  very  rich ;  and  the  valleys  in  particular  are  celebrated  for  their  luxuriant 
fertility ;  but  even  there,  much  of  the  soil  is  thin,  and  obstructed  by  rocky  knots 
rising  above  its  surface. 

As  the  more  favoured  portion  of  Scandinavia  so  nearly  resembles  Britain  in  respect 
of  both  soil  and  climate,  much  sameness  in  their  vegetable  products  is  to  be  expected; 
and  accordingly,  it  is  calculated  that  about  three>fourths  of  the  plants  which  grow 
in  Sweden,  and  even  in  Lapland,  are  found  in  Britain.  The  distribution,  however, 
of  these,  in  a  country  extending  through  more  than  15°  of  latitude,  and  beyond  the 
polar  circle,  would  be  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  did  our  limits  permit  us  to  enter 
uto  details.  The  Peninsula  is  particularly  noted  for  its  extensive  forests,  which 
consist  principally  of  beech,  oak,  maple,  spruce-fir,  Scotch  fir,  aspen,  and  birch ; 

*  **  ScandiDavU;**  in  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  Vol.  II.  chap.  riil.     Edinburgh  New  PhiUh- 
99pkieal  Journal,  XXV.  893;  and  LyelTt  Geology. 
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mad  not  less  than  nine-tenths  ot  the  surface  of  the  country  are  occupied  with  wood- 
lands. These  are,  however,  little  better  than  a  desert  waste ;  for  the  timber  from 
the  inland  and  northern  provinces  is  rendered  valueless  by  the  difficulty  and  expense 
of  carriage ;  while  in  other  places  the  remaining  trees  are  small,  and  thinly  scattered ; 
and  the  towns  are  so  inadequately  supplied  with  wood  for  fuel,  that  it  has  been  deemed 
requisite  to  prohibit  its  exportation.  The  very  small  proportion  of  arable  land  pro- 
duces articles  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  as  those  of  Britain ;  but  the  production 
of  each  is  affected  by  the  elevation  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  by  the  difference  of  lati- 
tude. In  the  southern  districts  of  the  country,  an  elevation  of  500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  found  to  have  the  same  effect  on  the  climate  and  vegetation  as  175 
miles  of  north  latitude,  a  thousand  feet  are  equal  to  300  miles,  and  two  thousand 
feet,  to  630  miles ;  but  the  effect  is  of  course  proportionately  more  rapid  and  power- 
ful as  we  advance  towards  the  north.  In  the  province  of  Scbonen,  grapes,  mul- 
berries, sweet  chestnuts,  ^valnuts,  and  melons,  ripen  in  the  open  air ;  apples,  pears, 
plums,  and  cherries,  ripen  as  far  north  as  63^ ;  gooseberries  and  many  other  kinds  of 
berries,  several  degrees  further.  At  the  North  Cape,  potatoes  are  cultivated  in  the 
gardens;  at  Alten,  70°  N.  lat.,  barley  is  cultivated;  and  at  Enontekeis,  both  barley 
and  turnips,  which  have  yielded  nine  good  crops  during  the  last  thirty  years  (1800- 
80.)  Rye  ripens  in  Schonen  as  early  as  in  Germany,  but  cannot  be  cultivated  to 
advantage  farther  north  than  66P ;  wheat  and  hops  are  limited  to  62^ ;  and  oats  sel- 
dom ripen  in  a  higher  latitude  than  62^.  Natural  oak  is  not  found  farther  north  than 
61^,  but,  if  planted  in  a  sheltered  situation,  will  grow  as  fiir  as  63° ;  ash  and  willow 
as  Ikr  as  62° ;  elm  and  lime  trees  as  feiT  as  61°.  Beech  does  not  grow  wild  in  Sweden 
fiuther  than  57° ;  but  in  Norway  it  reaches  two  degrees  fiirther ;  fir  grows  in  Lapp- 
mark  till  within  2800  feet  of  the  line  of  perpetual  snow ;  spruce  till  within  3200. 
Within  2800  feet  of  the  snow  the  pine  ceases,  and  the  birch  alone  forms  the  low 
woods,  which  with  a  short  knotty  stem  and  stiff  rough  branches,  seems  to  set  itself 
to  resist  the  violence  of  the  northern  blasts.  Its  light  green  lively  hue  still  continues 
to  gratify  the  eye,  after  other  trees  have  ceased ;  but  it  soon  becomes  so  low,  that  a 
man  standing  upon  a  piece  of  turf  can  look  over  the  trees.  Proceeding  farther  north, 
or  higher  up  the  mountains,  the  birch  forests  become  more  rare ;  and  the  heat  of  the 
■uromer*s  sun  being  left  to  act  without  obstruction  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
gives  rise  to  a  great  abundance  of  alpine  plants.  The  rein-deer  moss  covers  the  more 
arid  plains  of  Lappmark.  At  2000  feet  below  the  snow  line,  even  the  low  birch- 
woods  disappear,  and  fish  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  waters.  Bushes  of  a 
dark-coloured  dwarf  birch  grow  400  feet  higher,  and  raspberries  ripen,  but  not  be- 
yond this  point.  Higher  up,  even  the  birches  disappear ;  the  streams  are  covered 
with  brown,  rather  than  green  mountain  plants ;  and  the  whortleberries  are  the  only 
kind  which  ripen.  The  Laplanders  do  not  willingly  pitch  their  tents  higher  up  than 
within  800  feet  of  the  snow ;  for  there  food  fails  even  for  the  rein- deer.  In  the  higher 
plains,  however,  which  are  partly  occupied  by  the  perpetual  snow,  scattered  mountain 
plants  are  seen  here  and  there  in  the  brown  swampy  ground ;  and  even  amidst  the 
more  level  tracts  of  the  snow  itself,  tufts  of  these  may  be  seen  shooting  up  from  the 
springs  which  ooze  from  the  rocks ;  and  at  200  feet  above  the  snow  line,  some  lichens 
•till  sustain  a  feeble  existence.     But,  after  these,  all  vegetation  ceases. 

On  the  coast  of  Norway,  vegetation  b  less  curbed  by  the  rigours  of  Mdnter  than 
in  corresponding  parallels  on  the  shore  of  the  Baltic ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  general  elevation  of  the  country,  cultivation  is  limited  to  a  few  places,  such  as 
the  low  strips  of  land  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Trondheim,  the  Christiania  Fiord, 
and  the  Scaggerack,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  the  narrow  valleys  which  penetrate  the 
rocky  mass.  Round  Christiania,  in  lat.  60°,  oaks,  ashes,  elms,  limes,  and  maple, 
are  very  common;  at  Laurvig,  in  lat.  59°,  the  beech  continues  to  thrive;  cherries, 
apples,  pears,  and  apricots,  ripen  in  the  open  air ;  and  roses  flower,  though  nearly  a 
month  later  than  in  the  north  of  Germany.  Even  iii  lat.  62°  47',  at  Molde,  pears, 
plums,  and  sometimes  even  chestnuts,  ripen.  Gooseberries  and  hazel-nuts  are  found 
at  65°,  and  oats,  pease,  beans,  and  flax,  are  cultivated  up  to  the  same  paralleL 
Hemp  and  rye  are  grown  to  66°;  and  the  ash  and  spruce-&r  reach  the  same  point 
At  Trondheim,  however,  cherries  and  plums  no  longer  ripen,  pears  and  apples  require 
great  care ;  the  oak  scarcely  continues  to  live ;  and  to  the  north  of  the  Trondheim 
Fiord,  the  climate  and  vegetation  become  truly  arctic.  The  spruce-fir  is  scarcely 
found  beyond  67° ;  the  few  remains  of  natural  wood  consist  of  birch  and  Scotch  fir, 
and  even  these  only  along  the  deeper  firths  and  large  streams,  where  the  climate  is 
lets  rigid,  and  the  winters  milder  and  shorter  than  in  many  of  the  inland  parts  of 
Sweden;  so  that  the  hazel  and  some  other  hardy  trees  att^n  a  higher  latitude. 
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Extensive  forests  of  fir  and  pine  cover  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Norrska-fiellen, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  mountainous  country  to  the  east  of  the  range ;  and  along 
the  Trondheim  Fiord,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Namsen,  there  are  also  great 
forests  of  fir  and  pine. 

Animals.  —  These  are  nearly  the  same  in  Scandinavia  as  in  the  other  northern 
coantries  of  Europe.  The  principal  wild  beasts  are  : — the  bear,  a  large  and  formidable 
animal,  now  mostly  confined  to  the  wilder  and  more  northern  provinces ;  the  badger, 
found  throughout  the  middle  and  the  south  of  Sweden ;  the  wolverine,  a  ferocious 
and  untameable  creature,  found  chiefly  in  Dalarne  and  the  Lapland  mountains,  but 
even  there  now  become  very  scarce;  the  wolf;  five  varieties  of  fox;  the  lynx; 
marten,  otters,  seals,  hedgehogs,  obters,  squirrels ;  several  species  of  mice  and  rats ; 
the  lemming,  which  at  irregular  intervals  leaves  its  retired  abodes  in  the  mountains 
of  Lapland  and  proceeds  in  countless  numbers  to  the  cultivated  districts,  where  it 
commits  great  depredations,  eating  up  the  corn  and  grain,  and  every  sort  of  vegeta- 
tion in  its  way ;  the  beaver,  still  found  on  the  banks  of  the  solitary  lakes  and  rivers 
of  Lapland ;  and  the  elk,  now  also  confined  to  the  least  frequented  districts.  Of  the 
domesticated  animals  the  principal  are :  —  the  rein-deer,  upon  which  the  Laplanders 
chiefly  depend  for  their  subsistence  and  clothing ;  horses,  beeves,  goati<,  sheep,  and 
swine.  The  horses  are  small,  but  swift  and  hardy,  and  those  of  Norway  are  remark- 
ably sure-footed,  a  quality  which  admirably  fits  them  for  traversing  the  rocky  moun- 
tain paths  of  that  country ;  but  the  shortness  of  the  summer,  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  of  procuring  a  supply  of  food,  limits  the  numbers  of  all  the  domestic  breeds. 
The  principal  birds  are :  —  the  golden  eagle ;  sea  eagle ;  falcons  of  various  kinds ; 
the  great  homed  owl,  the  snowy  owl,  and  other  varieties ;  the  capercailzie,  or  cock 
of  the  woods,  once  common  in  Britain ;  the  black  cock,  ptarmigan,  partridge,  wood- 
cocks, snipes,  swans,  geese,  ducks,  widgeon,  teal,  and  many  others. 

SWEDEN, 

People. —  The  inhabitants  of  Sweden  may  be  divided  into  three  races: — the 
Swedea,  Lapons,  or  Laps,  and  Fins,  1.  The  Swedes  are  a  branch  of  the  same  great 
family  as  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  the  same  language,  con- 
Mderably  modified,  however,  by  long  political  separation,  and  by  the  national  enmity 
which  has  existed  between  the  people  inhabiting  the  two  sides  of  the  peninsula.  Books 
require  to  be  translated  firom  the  one  language  to  the  other ;  but  the  vulgar  tongue, 
the  language  of  the  peasantry  in  the  two  countries,  differs  not  much  more  than  broad 
Scotch  from  vulgar  English.  The  roots  of  words,  the  construction  and  idiom  are 
the  same  in  both  languages,  or  have  a  common  origin.  Swedish  prevails  from  the 
Sound  to  the  river  Kalix,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  where  it  meets  the 
Quan  or  Finn  language,  and  is  spoken  by  about  3,100,000  people.  The  Swedes  are 
represented  as  a  brave,  hardy,  generous,  and  enterprising  people  ;  distinguished  by 
a  happy  union  of  courage  and  steadiness,  possessing  fine  genius,  and  natural  probity 
of  disposition.  In  Schonen,  Gothland,  and  the  adjoining  provinces,  light  hair,  blue 
eyes,  and  fair  complexions  predominate ;  the  men  have  faces  somewhat  pale,  high 
foreheads  and  long  chins ;  are  of  a  middle  size,  with  a  muscular  frame,  and  mild 
aspect.  The  Dalecarlians,  or  Dalesmen  (i.  e.  people  of  the  valleys,  or,  as  we  should 
say  in  Scotland,  the  Highlanders),  who  live  to  the  north-west  of  Stockholm,  are  a 
hardy,  bold,  and  industrious  race ;  have  always  been  remarkable  for  their  loyalty,  and 
in  consequence  of  their  tried  patriotism,  and  the  numerous  services  which  they  have 
rendered  to  the  government,  they  enjoy  the  privilege  of  taking  the  king's  hand  when- 
ever they  meet  him.  But  notwithstanding  their  natural  good  dispositions,  it  is  a 
singular  and  embarrassing  fact,  that  the  Swedish  nation,  isolated  from  the  mass  of 
the  European  population,  and  almost  entirely  agricultural  or  pastoral,  having  no 
great  standing  army  or  navy,  no  extended  commerce,  no  afflux  of  strangers,  no  con- 
siderable city  but  one,  and  having  schools  and  universities  in  a  fair  proportion,  and 
a  powerful  and  complete  church  establishment,  undisturbed  in  its  labours  by  sect  or 
tdiism,  is,  notwithstanding,  in  a  more  demoralized  state  than  any  other  in  Europe, 
more  demoralized  even  than  any  equal  portion  of  the  dense  manufacturing  population 

of  Great  Britain {Laing's  Sweden,  108.)     Drunkenness  seems  to  be  their  pre- 

Tailing  vice ;  brandy  is  resorted  to  on  all  occasions.  This  unfortunate  habit  is  the 
finiitful  source  of  many  evils  both  moral  and  physical ;  and  Forsell  ascribes  to  it 
more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  crime,  want,  and  misery  which  prevail  in  the 
eoantry.  In  1835,  one  person  out  of  every  114  of  the  population  was  accused,  and 
one  out  of  every  140  convicted,  of  some  criminal  offence ;  and  in  the  five  years  from 
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1830  to  1834,  one  person  in  49  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  one  in  176  of  the 
nml  population,  had  been  punished  each  year  for  crimes.  There  was  no  rebellion 
in  the  country,  nor  resistance  to  obnoxious  laws,  as  in  Britain  and  Ireland ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  all  the  offences  recorded,  involved  greater  moral  delinquency  than  the 
breach  of  a  regulation  or  conventional  law  of  the  State (Laing,  110.) 

In  1751,  the  population  amounted  to  1,785,727;  in  1800,  to  2,347,303;  in  1820, 
to  2,584,690 ;  in  1835,  to  2,983,144.  If  the  population  maintain  its  present  rate  of 
increase  it  will  double  itself  in  about  fifty  years.  It  is,  however,  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed over  the  country,  becoming  always  thinner  towards  the  north.  In  Malmo- 
Ian  it  is  about  1 1 1  to  the  square  mile ;  in  Gothia,  it  varies  from  34  to  68 ;  in  the 
central  provinces,  from  11  to  45 ;  in  Norrland,  from  2^  to  5 ;  and  in  Lapland  it  is 
less  than  1.  The  relative  population  of  the  whole  kingdom  is  only  about  18  to  the 
square  English  mile.  The  total  number  of  towns  does  not  exceed  86 ;  and  their  in- 
habitants in  1830  amounted  to  280,269,  or  only  a  tenth  of  the  whole  population. 

2.  The  Laplanders^  or  Laps^  inhabit  the  northern  provinces  of  Sweden,  as  well 
u  of  Norway,  and  have  been  represented  as  a  people  of  short  stature,  with  a  swarthy 
or  yellowish  complexion,  and  disagreeable  physiognomy.  In  the  northern  parts  of 
Lapland,  however,  the  people  are  much  taller  than  in  the  south,  yet  their  height  does 
not  exceed  5  feet  3  inches ;  and  their  dark  complexion  seems  to  be  as  much  the  re- 
■ult  of  constant  residence  in  smoky  huts  as  of  natural  constitution.  The  Lap  moun- 
taineers, who  live  almost  constantly  in  the  open  air,  have  a  skin  only  slightly  dark ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  females  are  even  tolerably  fair ;  and  among  both  sexes  are 
seen  persons  of  as  agreeable  complexions  as  among  the  other  European  nations. 
Their  good  temper  is  unfailing ;  and  their  cheerfulness  never  forsakes  them.  Their 
honesty  is  proof  against  every  temptation;  robbery  and  murder  are  crimes  almost 
unknown ;  they  are  laborious  and  habitually  temperate ;  but  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  drinking  strong  liquors  when  they  come  in  their  way.  The  Laps  are  dis- 
tinguished into  four  classes : — mountaineers,  foresters,  fishermen,  and  beggars.  The 
first  live  by  the  produce  of  tbeir  herds  of  reindeer;  spend  the  summer  among  the 
mountains,  and  the  winter  on  the  plains,  transporting  from  place  to  place  their  fami- 
fiet,  their  herds,  and  their  huts.  The  second  class  are  stationary ;  their  herds  of 
reindeer  are  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  former ;  and  they  occupy  themselves 
in  the  cultivation  of  land.  The  fishermen  have  still  fewer  animals,  and  while  they  are 
themselves  employed  in  fishing,  they  send  their  wives  and  children  to  take  care  of 
their  herds  on  the  mountains.  The  begging  Laps  live  by  charity,  or  by  hiring  them- 
selves as  labourers  to  the  Swedish  peasantry.  The  rigour  of  the  climate,  the  misery 
which  they  frequently  suffer,  and  the  general  unfruitfulness  of  the  women,  prevent 
the  increase  of  the  population  of  these  wild  regions. 

8.  Few  of  the  Finns  are  now  subject  to  Sweden  ;  but  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  Norway  they  have  extended  themselves  as  colonists.  They  are  an  industrious, 
robust  people,  differing,  morally  and  physically,  from  the  Laplanders,  as  much  as  the 
grown  man  from  the  child ;  though  they  are  probably  descended  from  the  same  ori- 
ginal stock.  The  Laplanders  still  call  themselves  Finns,  and  are  so  called  by  the 
Norwegians ;  and  in  their  own  language  both  people  call  themselves  Suome  or  Same^ 
and  the  old  Russian  name  for  them  both  is  Sum. 

Religion.  — With  the  exception  of  a  few  individuals  in  Stockholm  and  the  other 
principal  towns,  the  Swedes  are  all  Lutherans,  and  Lutheranism  is  the  established 
religion  of  the  State.  Other  sects  are  now  allowed  the  firee  exercise  of  worship ; 
but  Catholics  and  all  other  dissenters  are  excluded  from  the  Diet  and  from  the  higher 
offices  of  State.  In  the  whole  kingdom  there  are  2490  congregations,  viz.  1147 
country  parishes,  and  129  town  churches,  with  1214  annexed  chapels  in  the  larger 
parishes.  The  whole  establishment  consists  of  3193  clergy,  and  3753  sextons  or 
parish-clcrks,  organists,  and  church  servants.  The  hierarchy  consists  of  one  arch- 
bishop of  Upsal,  and  eleven  bishops,  viz.  of  Lund,  Gothcborg,  Wexio,  Calmar,  Lin» 
kioping,  Skara,  Carlstadt,  Wisbg,  Westeraas,  Strangnas,  and  Hernosand ;  70  arch- 
deacons, and  102  probsts  (provosts  or  deans.)  The  archbishop's  income  is  rated 
at  about  £2000  sterling  a-year;  the  bishops  at  more  than  £600  each;  and  the 
archdeacons  and  probsts,  from  £400  to  £700  each.  None  of  the  inferior  clergy  have 
less  than  £120,  while  many  have  as  much  as  £300,  besides  parsonages  and  glebe  lands. 
The  sextons  have  also  manses  and  livings  furnished  by  their  parishes.  The  clergy 
as  a  body  have  been  always  distinguished  for  piety  and  morality ;  and  yet  among 
their  people  religious  feeling  and  moral  purity  are  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  their  religion, 
indeed,  has  become  little  better  than  a  system  of  rites  and  ceremonies.  There  is, 
however,  a  spirit  of  religious  enthusiasm  spreading  in  the  north  of  Sweden,  especially 
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mmong  the  new  colonists,  or  squatters  in  Lapland,  which  the  clergy  have  attempted 
to  put  down  and  extinguish.  These  religionists  are  called  Laeseren,  or  readers,  from 
their  reading  the  Scriptures ;  hut  they  have  not  as  a  sect  any  internal  communion. 
They  are,  however,  numerous ;  their  numbers  are  said  to  be  increasing,  and  their 
meetings  for  preaching  are  attended  by  people  from  great  distances.  The  patronage 
of  the  church  is  not  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown.  Candidates  are  appointed 
b^  the  consistory  to  preach  before  the  congregation  of  the  vacant  cure ;  and  academical 
distinction,  long  standing  in  holy  orders,  and  in  the  service  of  the  church,  are  taken 
into  consideration,  and  allowed  a  preference.  Of  three  candidates  thus  proposed,  one 
is  approved  of  by  the  congregation,  and  appointed  by  the  Crown,  unless  where  pri- 
vate favour  and  influence  interrupts  the  ordinary  course,  as  often  happens.  Bishops 
are  appointed  on  a  similar  principle,  the  clergy  voting  for  those  of  their  own  body 
whom  they  think  best  qualified,  and  the  Crown  generally  appointing  one  of  the  three 
who  have  the  largest  number  of  votes.  The  Catholics,  who  are  all  foreigners, 
throughout  the  kingdom  do  not  amount  to  2000,  the  greater  part  of  whom  reside  in 
the  capital.  The  Swedenborgians,  the  only  sect  which  the  country  has  produced,  are 
also  comparatively  few ;  and  the  Jews,  who  scarcely  exceed  1000  individuals,  have 
four  synagogues,  at  Stockholm,  Gotheborg,  Norrkoping,  and  Karlscrona. 

Education.  —  Of  the  whole  population,  including  even  the  Laps,  it  is  reckoned, 
that  the  proportion  of  grown  persons  unable  to  read  is  less  than  one  in  a  thou- 
sand. This  general  diffusion  of  elementary  education  is  ascribed  to  the  zeal  of 
King  Gustavus  Vasa,  (1523-1560),  and  his  immediate  successors.  John  III.,  in 
1574,  ordered  that  the  nobleman  who  had  no  knowledge  of  book  learning  should 
forfeit  his  nobility;  Charles  XL,  in  1684,  required  the  clergy  to  have  every  Swedish 
subject  taught  to  read ;  and  made  it  a  law  that  no  marriage  should  be  celebrated 
unless  the  parties  had  previously  taken  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  that  none  should  be 
admitted  to  the  communion-table  who  could  not  read  and  was  not  instructed  in  re- 
ligion. Parish  schools,  however,  are  found  only  where  there  happen  to  have  been 
luids  or  rents  bequeathed  for  their  endowment ;  and  these  in  some  parishes  are  am- 
bulatory, in  others  fixed.  It  is  supposed  that  more  than  the  half  of  all  the  parishes 
have  no  schools ;  but  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  people  themselves,  who  teach 
their  children  at  home,  in  the  leisure  hours  of  their  long  winters.  The  king,  how- 
ever, in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  present  Diet,  1840,  has  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  primary  school  in  every  parish.  In  the  provincial  towns  there  are 
gymnasia,  or  high  schools,  in  which  the  youth  are  prepared  for  the  universities.  They 
are  under  the  care  of  the  bishops,  and,  besides  the  higher  branches  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  their  course  often  embraces  the  oriental  languages  and  the  leading 
doctrines  of  theology.  There  are  two  universities,  one  at  Upsal,  and  the  other  at 
Lund.  In  these  the  teachers  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  —  1.  Professors; 
2.  Adjuncts,  or  privileged  teachers  in  different  sciences,  who  give  instructions  pri«. 
vately  or  publicly  in  detail  to  the  students,  and  who  are  expectants  of  professorships ; 
and,  3.  The  masters  of  modem  languages,  exercises,  and  other  inferior  branches.  Of 
the  theological  faculty  there  are  four  professors  at  Upsal,  and  four  at  Lund ;  of  the 
judicial  faculty,  two  at  each  ;  of  the  medical  and  surgical,  five  at  each ;  of  the  philo- 
sophical and  literary,  fourteen  at  Upsal,  and  ten  at  Lund.  Each  faculty  confers  degrees, 
after  examinations  sufficiently. strict  to  make  an  Upsal  degree  a  highly  respectable 
honour  for  men  of  science ;  and  the  degrees  are  conferred  in  different  terms,  denoting 
the  merits  of  the  candidate,  as  granted  with  applause,  commendation,  or  merely  by 
sufferance.  The  instruction  consists  of  public  or  private  courses  of  lectures,  for  the 
former  of  which  the  student  pays  nothing,  and  of  repetitions,  disputations,  and 
written  treatises  for  examination  by  the  professors  and  adjuncts.  Before  a  student 
is  admitted,  he  undergoes  an  examination  by  the  adjuncts,  or  younger  teachers,  ^s 
to  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  at  the  gymnasium ;  and  if  a  youth  not  duly  qua- 
lified is  sent  up  to  college,  the  rector  and  teachers  of  the  gymnasium  subject  them- 
selves to  a  professional  rebuke.  The  revenues  of  the  University  of  Upsal  are  de- 
rived partly  from  estates  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Kings  Gustavus-Adolphus  and 
Charles  IX.,  and  by  Queen  Christina,  and  partly  from  crown  tithes;  those  of  Lund 
are  derived  firom  tithes  only.  The  highest  salaries  of  the  professors  amount,  on  an 
average,  to  £194  sterling  yearly ;  the  adjuncts  and  lower  teachers  have  only  about 
£42  sterling  yearly ;  but  they  receive  fees  from  those  who  take  instruction  from 
them.  No  person  can  enter  into  the  clerical,  legal,  or  medical  professions  without 
taking  his  degree ;  and  in  the  department  for  mines  and  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment business,  a  degree  in  philosophy  is  required  before  a  person  can  study,  as  a 
candidate  for  office,  the  particular  science  required  in  these  employments.     The  stu- 
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dents  on  the  books  at  Upsal  in  an  average  year  amount  to  1453,  of  whom  336  are 
•tudents  of  theology ;  325  of  law ;  86  of  medicine ;  365  of  philosophy ;  and  341  who 
have  not  fixed  on  a  profession.  The  students  on  the  books  at  Lund  amount  to  632 ; 
of  whom  141  theology;  105  law;  56  medicine;  169  philosophy;  and  161  not  fixed 
to  a  profession.  But  of  the  numbers  on  the  books,  only  844  are  present  at  Upsal, 
and  421  at  Lund,  in  each  year.  The  great  majority  of  these  are  the  sons  of  peasants, 
dtisens,  and  clergy ;  but  of  the  nobility  not  one-half  take  a  high  university  education  ; 
yet  all  the  high  places  in  the  state,  and  even  the  offices  in  which  uneducated  men 
are  not  qualified  to  act,  are  filled  as  a  matter  of  right  by  this  uneducated  dass.  — 
{Laing,  240,  &c.)  The  total  number  of  professors,  teachers,  and  schoolmasters  in 
the  kingdom  is  reckoned  to  be  763. 

Government The  government  is  a  sort  of  mixed  constitution,  in  which  the 

executive  and  administrative  departments  arc  managed  by  an  hereditary  king  and  his 
servants,  while  the  legislative  is  vested  conjointly  in  the  King  and  a  Diet  of  four 
chambers,  elected  by  the  nobles,  clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants.  •  The  number  of 
noble  fiunilies  in  the  kingdom  is  reckoned  about  2400,  the  head  of  each  of  which  is 
by  right  a  member  of  the  Diet,  but  seldom  more  than  400,  and  rarely  500,  take  any 
part  in  its  proceedings.  The  clergy  have  60  representatives,  including  the  archbishop 
and  bishops,  of  whom  the  Primate  is  always  president.  The  burghers  are  elected  by 
85  cities  and  towns ;  Stockholm  returning  10,  Gotheborg  3,  Norrkoping  2,  and  the 
rest  1  each.  The  peasantry  have  between  140  and  150  representatives,  diosen  by 
districts ;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  burghers,  are  required  to  possess  a  certain  amount 
of  qualification  in  property,  and  each  of  their  chambers  has  a  president  appointed  by 
the  King.  During  the  session  each  member  of  the  last  three  orders  receives  a  small 
pecuniary  compensation,  paid  by  his  constituents,  the  amount  of  which  is  voluntary. 
The  Diet  meets  at  intervals  of  five  years,  and  then  sits  for  three  months  certain  ;  but 
more  time  is  generally  required  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  The  majority  of  each 
chamber  determines  the  questions  brought  before  it,  and  a  majority  of  the  four  orders 
settles  the  determination  of  the  Diet,  except  in  propositions  for  altering  the  funda- 
mental laws,  when  unanimity  of  the  orders  is  required ;  and  no  such  measure  can  be 
carried  in  the  same  Diet  in  which  it  is  proposed,  but  is  reserved  for  deliberation 
at  the  next  Diet.  The  King  has  a  veto  upon  their  acts,  and  the  right  of  proposing 
such  measures  as  he  may  deem  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  may  call  together  an 
extraordinary  Diet  whenever  he  may  think  it  necessary.  Practically,  the  power  of 
the  Diet  resides  in  the  nobility  and  clergy,  who  exercise  it  in  such  a  way  as  tends 
most  to  promote  their  own  interest ;  and,  altogether,  the  constitution  is  a  machine, 
of  which  the  parts  are  curiously  constructed  for  checking  each  others  movements, 
while  the  propriety,  or  even  almost  the  possibility,  of  their  monng  together,  has 
been  lost  sight  of.  Many  of  the  constituencies  consider  the  Diet  as  little  better  than 
a  mockery  of  free  institutions,  which  they  would  willingly  renounce  by  not  electing 
at  all,  were  they  permitted  to  do  so.  Though  the  form  and  the  elements  of  a  fi'ee 
government  certainly  exist,  which  may  in  time  grow  into  a  popular  constitution, 
such  does  not  at  present  exist.  Between  the  nobility  and  the  peasants  there  is  no 
sympathy ;  the  former  arc  almost  entirely  dependent  for  the  means  of  subsistence 
upon  public  or  official  employments,  and  consequently  in  complete  subservience  to 
the  Crown,  while  the  peasants  arc  also  too  poor,  and  their  life  too  laborions  to  allow 
them  much  time  or  opportunity  for  attending  to  public  business.  In  the  Diet  before 
the  last,  consisting  of  718  members,  only  164,  viz.  17  nobles,  25  burghers,  and  122 
peasants,  were  not  visibly  connected  by  office  with  the  executive  or  the  Court. 
The  House  of  Nobles  represents  about  13,500  individuals,  and  property  valued  at 
Jei6,562.500;  the  House  of  Hergy,  14,000  individuals,  and  £221,000;  the  House 
of  Burghers,  about  66,000  individuals,  and  property  of  £7,730,000  ;  and  the  House 
of  Peasants,  2,000,000  of  individuals,  and  £38,646,000.  Besides  these  classes,  there 
is  a  fifth  class  in  Sweden,  consisting  of  72,000  individuals,  with  property  valued  and 
taxed  at  £13,029,000,  who  are  not  represented  at  all.  These  are  people  who  have 
acquired  money,  and  purchased  estates  for  their  families.  They  are  not  peasants, 
nor  burgesses,  clergy,  nor  nobles,  and,  consequently,  are  neither  represented  in  the 
Diet,  nor  eligible  as  representatives. 

But  the  most  important  branch  of  the  constitution  is  the  Council  of  State,  which 
consists  of  a  minister  for  justice,  one  for  foreign  affairs,  six  other  councillors,  and 
the  chancellor  of  the  court,  and  is  attended  by  the  four  secretaries  of  state,  who 
have  the  four  departments  of  home  aflfairs ;  military  and  naval  affiurs ;  finance,  tnde» 
customs,  and  post-office ;  and  affairs  of  the  church,  general  education,  and  the  poor. 
The  King  can  do  nothing  except  in  military  and  diplomatic  affidrs,  without  consutin^ 
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thii  council,  which  is  obliged  to  keep  a  protocol  of  its  proceedings,  in  which  eadi 
member  has  a  right  to  explain  his  opinions.  The  King  alone  has  the  right  to  deter- 
mine, af^er  hearing  the  opinion  of  the  council ;  but,  should  his  determination  be  con- 
trary to  law,  the  members  are  bound  to  insert  their  protest  in  the  protocol,  for  which 
they  are  answerable  to  the  Diet.  In  the  military,  diplomatic,  and  higher  offices  of 
State,  persons  holding  public  employments  may  be  dismissed  by  the  King ;  but  in  uH 
the  lower  civil  offices  no  functionary  can  be  dismissed  without  inquiry  and  judgment 
given  by  the  courts  of  law.  But  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  may  be  dismissed 
or  continued  in  office  by  the  Diet,  who  at  each  session  elect  a  jury  for  inquiring  into 
their  conduct  and  qualifications. 

The  law  is  administered  by  264  courts  of  first  instance,  called  Hered's  Courts,  one 
for  each  of  the  hereds  or  districts  into  which  the  country  is  divided.  In  some  of  the 
towns  there  are  two  of  these  courts ;  and  there  are,  besides,  a  mining-college  court, 
two  academical  courts,  and  some  other  local  burgh  courts.  From  these  primary  courts 
appeals  are  carried  to  the  Lagman's  Courts ;  and  from  these  again  to  the  Hof  or  Supreme 
Courts,  of  which  there  are  three,  called  the  Swea  or  Swedish,  the  Scania,  and  the 
Gotha,  established  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  no  direct  appeal  fi'om 
the  decisions  of  these  Hof  Courts ;  but,  by  petition  to  the  King,  their  decisions  may 
be  revised  in  the  Council  of  State,  and  confirmed  or  reversed.  All  criminal  cases 
affecting  life  or  property  are  tried  in  the  Hof  Courts,  no  lagman  having  any  criminal 
jurisdiction.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  judge  in  cases  of  divorce,  of  which  the  average 
annual  number  is  164.  The  executive  and  administrative  functions  of  judges  and 
magistrates  are  kept  quite  distinct,  and  are  not  vested  in  the  same  persons  as  in  Bri- 
tain. The  judge  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  apprehending,  safe  keeping,  or  accusing 
of  the  criminals  in  his  district :  the  proper  executive  officers  are  the  fogden  and  the 
lansmen. 

Finances.  —  Relatively  to  its  means,  Sweden  is  much  more  heavily  taxed  than 
either  England  or  France,  yet  the  public  revenues  raised  by  taxation  do  not  amount 
to  £2,000,000  sterling.  According  to  the  report  of  1832,  the  sum  was  20,247,339 
dollars  banco,  or  £1,687,278  sterling,  of  which  more  than  one  half  was  raised  by  a 
direct  land  tax,  the  remainder  by  customs,  and  other  indirect  means.  But,  notwith- 
standing their  limited  means,  Ibe  Swedish  government  have  contrived,  since  1814, 
not  only  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  their  foreign  debt,  and  a  great  part  of  their  home 
debt,  but  also  to  expend  £3,200,000  on  public  works.  The  pressure  of  the  public 
taxes  is,  however,  very  unequal.  The  agricultural,  that  is  to  say,  the  poorest  and 
least  influential  class,  are  overloaded,  and  obliged  to  pay  annually,  in  public  and  local 
taxes,  at  least  one  third  of  the  produce  of  their  land.  If,  moreover,  it  be  considered 
that  these  twenty  millions  of  dollars  are  levied  in  a  country  where  there  is  scarcely 
any  commerce,  and  very  little  money  in  circulation,  some  notion  may  be  formed  of 
the  oppressiveness  of  their  public  burdens. 

Army  and  Navy The  standing  army  amounts  to  2580  artillery,  4705  cavalry, 

and  25,409  infantry ;  total,  32,694 ;  and  consists  of  two  kinds  of  troops,  the  enlisted 
and  the  indeldta.  Of  the  former  class  there  are  only  about  6000,  all  of  whom  are 
stationed  in  the  capital  or  its  environs.  The  indeldta  soldiers  are  a  sort  of  military 
colonists,  drawn  from  and  maintained  by  the  various  districts  of  the  kingdom.  They 
are  regularly  trained  to  military  duties,  for  which  purpose  they  are  periodically  as- 
sembled in  companies  and  regiments ;  but  are  permitted  to  marry,  and,  when  not  on 
active  service,  support  themselves  and  their  &milies  on  their  little  farms.  Each 
soldier  has  a  house,  barn,  cow-house,  and  six  acres  of  land  for  his  subsistence.  These 
men,  when  not  engaged  in  war,  cultivate  their  land,  or  are  employed  by  Government 
in  constructing  roads  and  fortifications,  draining  marshes,  digging  canals,  or  executing 
other  works  of  public  utility,  and  receive  no  pay  except  when  in  actual  military  ser- 
vice. But,  besides  the  regular  army,  there  is  also  the  bevsring,  or  militia,  consisting 
of  every  male  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  years  of  age.  They  are  regularly  ex- 
ercised about  three  weeks  every  year,  and  liable  to  be  called  into  active  service  in 
case  of  war.  This  body  amounts  to  106,603  men,  making  the  whole  disposable  mi- 
litary force  139,294.  No  man  is  admitted  into  the  standing  army  or  the  navy  with- 
out a  certificate  of  good  character  from  the  clergyman  of  his  parish ;  the  consequence 
of  which  regulation  is,  that  there  are  fewer  depredations  committed  by  the  Swedish 
soldiers,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  than  by  those  of  any  other  nation.  In  1836,  the 
total  number  of  officers  and  men  employed  in  the  mUitary  navy  was  25,691.  The 
principal  part  of  the  navy  consists  of  250  gun-boats,  for  the  protection  of  the  coasts ; 
besides  which  there  were  also,  in  1833,  11  ships  of  74  and  84  guns,  8  frigates,  4  cor- 
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Tettes,  6  brigs,  with  several  smaller  vessels.  There  are  three  naval  stations  for  ships 
of  the  line,  at  Stockholm,  Gotheborg,  and  Karlscrona ;  the  flotilla  of  gun-boats  is 
stationed  chiefly  at  the  two  former  places,  which,  communicating  by  the  great  Gotha 
canal,  afford  the  means  of  uniting,  without  exposure  to  disasters  by  sea,  or  attack 
from  an  enemy.  The  seamen  are  drawn  by  conscription  from  the  maritime  provinces ; 
each  district  on  which  the  lot  falls  being  required  to  furnish  a  seaman,  to  assign  to 
him  a  portion  of  land  which  he  cultivates,  and  upon  which  he  lives  when  not  on 
active  service.  When  in  port  or  on  service  the  seamen  receive  pay  from  the  Crown. 
The  total  naval  expenses  do  not  exceed  £100,000  a-year. 

Productive  Industry. — 1.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  agricul' 
twre  of  Sweden  has  experienced  great  improvement ;  the  Swedes  have  become  ex- 
porters of  grain  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  as  seven-ninths  of  the  population  are 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  great  part  of  that  is  still  unproductive  from 
want  of  cultivation,  the  quantity  might  be  increased  many  fold.  The  whole  annual 
produce  of  the  soil  is  estimated  at  £9,937,500.  Within  a  few  years  land  has 
risen  considerably  in  value,  from  the  exertions  of  the  agricultural  societies  esta* 
blished  in  the  provinces,  and  the  great  interest  which  the  landed  proprietors  now 
take  in  the  management  and  improvement  of  their  estates.  Every  proprietor  or 
fanner  has  a  right  to  distil  spirits,  the  refuse  of  which  alone  enables  him  to  keep  a 
large  number  of  cattle,  whereby  the  quantity  of  dung  is  very  much  augmented.  The 
distiller  is  not  bound  to  use  any  particular  kind  of  grain,  and  therefore  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  potatoes  is  used  for  that  purpose.  The  cultivation  of  the  potatoe 
has  been  indeed  the  mainspring  in  the  improvement  of  Swedish  agriculture ;  not 
only  has  it  done  away  with  the  necessity  of  using  the  bark  of  trees  as  a  miserable 
substitute  for  bread,  but  has  occasioned  the  public  and  private  magazines  to  be  com- 
pletely filled  with  grain.  The  greatest  difficulty  which  cultivators  have  at  present 
to  contend  with,  is  the  want  of  a  market  for  their  surplus  stock.  —  (Stephens*  QvoT' 
terfy  Journal  of  Agriculture,  VI.  100,  ffcj  Both  horses  and  homed  cattle  are  small  in 
Sweden ;  the  former,  however,  are  active  and  spirited,  and  the  latter  afford  excellent 
milk  and  beef.  The  sheep  are  generally  of  an  inferior  kind,  but  great  pains  have 
been  taken  to  improve  them  by  crosses  on  the  Spanish,  French,  and  English  breeds. 
Towards  the  63°  sheep  disappear,  and  are  superseded  by  goats,  which  are  most  nu- 
merous in  the  woodland  districts  of  Dalerne  and  Nordland.  The  seed-time  is  in 
May,  the  harvest  in  August,  and  as  the  fine  weather  is  short,  and  warm,  the  labours 
of  the  farmer  are  then  very  constant  and  fatiguing  ;  while  a  great  number  of  people 
are  required  to  get  in  the  crops,  for  whom  there  is  no  employment  during  winter, 
when  the  country  is  all  covered  with  snow.  This  will  ever  remain  an  obstacle  to 
agricultural  improvement,  especially  in  the  northern  districts.  The  average  of  the 
harvests  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  seven  years,  has  been  found  to  be  three  good, 
three  middling,  and  one  a  failure ;  the  average  rate  of  fecundity  is  4^  grains  for  one. 

2.  Fisheries. — Both  the  sea  and  the  fresh  waters  swarm  with  fish,  which  afford  em- 
ployment and  subsistence  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  fresh  water  contains  perch, 
pike,  salmon,  trout,  grayling,  char,  roach,  bleak,  and  eels ;  but  of  all  these,  the  sal- 
mon is  the  most  important  object  of  industry  and  trade.  They  are  more  abundant  in 
the  northern  rivers  than  in  those  of  the  south,  and  on  most  of  the  rivers  fisheries  are 
established.  The  sea  fish  are  not  less  numerous  or  important.  Herrings  are  some- 
times caught  in  incredible  numbers  at  Gotheborg,  though  at  other  times  they  entirely 
forsake  the  coast.  In  the  Baltic,  the  stromming  fishery  is  a  very  important  branch 
of  industry ;  in  the  quantity  of  food  it  produces,  in  the  amount  of  capital  and  industry 
which  it  employs,  and  in  the  scale  and  outfit  connected  with  it,  it  may  bear  a  com- 
parison with  the  herring-fishery  elsewhere.  The  stromming  is  about  the  size  of  a 
sprat,  but  a  much  more  delicate  fish.  They  are  cured  like  herrings ;  and  a  barrel  of 
salted  stromming  is  as  necessary  for  every  household  on  the  Swedish  side  of  the 
Peninsula,  as  a  barrel  of  herrings  is  on  the  other.  They  are  also  used  extensively 
over  all  Finland  and  the  north  of  Russia. 

3.  3/ines  and  Minerals — Next  to  agriculture,  the  mines  of  Sweden  form  the  chief 
source  of  her  wealth.  Throughout  the  kingdom,  iron  exists  in  great  abundance. 
The  mountain  Gellivara,  in  Lappmark,  1800  feet  high,  is  one  mass  of  the  richest  iron 
ore ;  but  its  situation  beyond  the  polar  circle  (in  lat.  67°  2&  N.),  far  fipom  the  sea, 
and  in  an  unpeopled  wilderness,  deprives  it  of  its  real  value.  In  various  other  places, 
however,  there  are  similar  hills ;  and  even  islands  of  compact  iron  ore  are  met  with 
on  the  coast.  About  the  year  1683,  the  quantity  of  iron  forged  in  Sweden,  in  one 
year,  amounted  to  9690  tons ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  next  century  a  great  increase 
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took  plAce.  Between  the  years  17dl~60,  the  average  annual  produce  amounted  to 
328,766  Swedish  pounds,  and  it  has  continued  very  nearly  the  same  to  the  present 
time;  though  the  trade  is  represented  as  being  now  in  a  state  of  great  activity  and 
prosperity.  The  quantity  of  bar-iron  produced  in  the  year  ending  Ist  Novembfr 
1839,  is  stated  at  276,000  skip  pounds,  and  of  manu&ctured  iron,  33,600;  which, 
added  to  11,600  of  the  latter,  and  126,700  of  the  former,  on  hand  at  Ist  November 
1838,  made  a  total  of  448,000  skip  pounds.  Of  this  amount,  304,896  pounds  were  ex- 
ported ;  283,500  in  the  shape  of  bar,  and  21,390  manufactured  ;  the  prices  during  the 
year  having  been  ten  bank  riz  dollars,  or  25s.  lOd.  sterling  the  skip  pound,  which  is 
equal  to  280  lbs.,  or  a  quarter  of  a  ton  avoirdupois.  The  forests  of  Sweden  occupy 
more  than  one-half  of  its  sur&ce,  and  the  abundance  of  wood  thus  supplied  is  of  the 
highest  utility  in  working  their  mines  and  smelting  the  ores.  Swedish  iron  is  supe- 
rior in  ductility  and  malleability  to  any  other  —  a  superiority  which  is  attributed,  in 
part,  to  the  use  of  wood  instead  of  coal  or  peat  in  the  process  of  smelting.  The  num- 
ber of  mines  in  Sweden  is  586,  and  of  these  no  fewer  than  361  are  close  together  in 
in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  in  Nerike,  Westmanland,  and  part  of  Dalame.  Dane- 
mora,  the  principal  iron  mine,  produces  yearly  about  4000  tons  of  metal,  which  is 
particularly  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  steeL  Next  to  iron,  copper  forms  the 
mosi  important  of  the  mineral  riches  of  Sweden.  The  principal  mine  has  long  been 
at  Fahlun,  but  the  produce  scarcely  exceeds  1,000,000  lbs.  The  most  important  of 
the  other  copper  mines  are  those  of  Hakanbo,  in  Nerike ;  Nyakopparberg,  in  Nyko- 
pingslan ;  Atvedaberg^  in  Linkopingslan  ;  Areskuta^  in  Jamtland  ;  and  RyddarJuftta 
and  Bastnas,  in  Westeraaslaa.  The  whole  copper  produced  in  Sweden  in  1824  was 
814  tons,  of  the  value  of  £51,777  sterling.  Gold  is  also  found  at  Fahlun,  and  in 
some  other  places,  where  the  produce  was  too  small  to  pay  the  expense.  Silver  is 
likewise  produced,  to  the  extent  of  about  3000  marks  annually ;  but  the  expense  of 
working  the  mines  is  so  great,  that  it  is  proposed  to  relinquish  them.  Fahlun  like- 
wise produces  sulphur  and  vitriol ;  in  Schonen,  near  Helsingfors,  there  is  a  small 
bed  of  coal ;  and  cobalt,  to  the  value  of  about  £12,000  sterling,  is  also  produced. 

4.  Manufactures These  are  in  a  very  low  state.  Every  art  and  trade  has  its  own 

corporate  rights  and  monopolies,  which  operate  as  a  complete  bar  to  improvement ; 
and  of  the  total  population  only  about  one-seventieth  part  are  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade.  Coarse  linens  are  the  chief  manufacture.  Machinery  for  spinning 
wool  and  cotton  has  been  introduced,  but  the  experiment  is  too  recent  to  warrant  a 
decided  opinion  as  to  its  ultinoate  success.  The  other  articles  of  manufacture  are 
such  common  articles  as  are  required  to  supply  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  people. 

5.  Commerce The  general  trade  of  Sweden  is  in  nearly  as  low  a  state  as  its  ma- 
nufactures. The  principal  exports  consist  of  articles  of  native  produce,  in  their  raw 
or  manu&ctured  state :  iron  ranks  first,  then  timber,  copper,  tar,  and  grain.  The 
principal  imports  are  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  salt  or  smoked  fish,  salt,  leather,  hemp, 
silk,  cotton,  and  wine,  chiefly  articles  of  domestic  comfort  or  luxury.  Mr.  Laing 
states  the  amount  of  the  mercantile  shipping  at  only  30,439  tons  ^p.  157)  ;  but  For- 
^ell  states  it  as  having  been,  in  1831,  137,514  tons,  or  1122  vessels.  The  principal 
mercantile  ports  are  Stockholm  and  Gotheborg.  The  currency  consists  almost  ex- 
clusively of  paper  money.  The  first  bank  was  established  in  1657*  and  for  some  time 
conducted  its  business  on  the  right  principles  of  banking;'  but  it  was  a  government 
institution,  and,  in  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  State,  the  temptation  to  over  issue 
was  too  great  to  be  resisted.  Vast  issues  were  made  without  adequate  means  of  re- 
demption, till  at  last  the  value  of  the  bank  paper  fell  to  one-third  of  its  nominal  value 
in  silver.  This  rate  of  depreciation  is  now  permanent ;  and  the  consequence  i»,  that 
gold  and  silver  have  almost  entirely  disappeared;  scarcely  any  coin  except  small 
pieces  of  copper  is  to  be  seen ;  and  the  country  is  suffering  under  the  evil  of  a  uni- 
versal paper  currency,  consisting  of  bank  notes  of  the  smallest  denomination,  some 
even  so  low  as  six  cents. 

TsiTKRivAL  CosiMuiiiCATioii.^I.  BootU.  Thcse  are  In  some  instances  made  by  government,  but  in 
general  tbey  are  maintained  by  the  iknners  and  landowners  of  each  proTince,  who  meet  at  sti^ed 
times,  and  aueea  themselves  for  the  purpose.  They  are  generally  kept  in  very  good  order.  On  all 
the  great  roads,  at  everv  mile  or  mile  and  a  half  Swedish,  or  from  7  to  10  miles  English,  there  is  a 
post  station,  to  which  the  peasants  are  obliged  to  bring  their  horses  on  certain  days  by  rotation,  to  be 
in  waiting  to  convey  travellers,  who  are  generally  carried  in  ca^  or  carioles. 

S.  Camait.  For  internal  water  communication  Sweden  has  remarkable  facilities  In  her  four  great 
lakes,  as  well  as  in  her  rivers  and  numerous  canals.  The  principal  canal  is  that  of  Go/Aa,  which  has 
been  formed  at  the  expense  of  £730,000  sterling,  to  connect  the  .Wener  and  Wetter  lakes  with  the 
Faltic,  near  Soderk6ping.  It  was  opened  in  183*2  ;  i»  80  feet  wide,  and  10  deep,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
pasAace  of  vcsecis  of  considerable  burden.  The  Caual  qf  TroUkatta,  commenced  in  1793,  and  finished 
in  1800,  was  formed  to  avoid  the  falls  of  the  Odthaelf^  and  consists  principally  of  a  series  of  locks  rising 
above  each  other,  on  the  Ike*  of  the  declivity  over  which  the  rivar  fklls.    It  was  dug  out  of  the  solid 
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rode  tt  great  ezpenie.  TheM  two  ctuiali,  with  the  Ootha  rlrer,  and  the  Interrenlnf  lakes,  form  a 
eomplete  navigable  communication  acroM  the  middle  of  Sweden ;  and  their  adrantages  will  no  doubt 
be  found  fkr  more  than  commensurate  with  the  expense.  The  Canal  of  jfrboga  is  the  oldest  in 
Sweden,  and  connects  the  lake  Hlelmar  with  the  Miliar*  The  Canal  <if  Stromshotm,  in  the  goTernment 
of  Westeraas,  forms  a  communication  between  the  Uielmar  lake  and  the  lake  of  Barken,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  8torra>kopparbcrg.  The  Canal  of  Sodertetge^  finished  in  1819,  connects  the  Miiiar  with  the 
Baltic  to  the  north-east  of  Stoclcholm.  There  are  some  other  less  important  canals,  such  as  that  of 
WaddOf  which  shortens  the  navigation  flrom  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the  Baltics  and  enables  Yessels  to 
ftTold  the  dangerous  narigation  through  the  Aland  islands ;  and  the  Canal  of  Altnare  Stak,  undertaken 
to  fkeilitato  the  narigation  between  Stockholm  and  Upsal.  Several  other  worics  of  the  same  kind  hare 
been  prcijeeted,  and  some  even  commenced,  particularlj  to  render  the  rivers  of  Morrland  navigable, 
■o  as  to  give  access  to  the  immense  forests  of  that  region. 

Admintstrativb  Divisions Sweden  is  divided  into  twenty-four  Ions,  or  go- 

Ternments,  which  are  subdivided  into  foyderier,  or  districts.  Swedish  geographers, 
however,  divide  the  country  into  three  large  regions,  namely,  Norrland,  or  the  North 
eountry ;  Svealand^  or  Sweden  proper ;  and  Gothaland^  or  Gothia ;  each  of  these 
comprising  several  lans,  as  stated  in  the  following  table :  — 


Qavemmenti. 

Stsalahd. 
Stockholm, 

Uptala,    . 

Weateraas, 
Nj^Dbping,   . 
Oereoro, 
Garistad, 

tlorra-kopparberg, 
Oeflebord, 

OOTHALARD. 

Llakttping, 


Andtnt  PfWftncet* 

Upland  and  Sodermanland, 

Upland,     .... 

Westmanland, 

Sodermanland, 

Merike  and  Westmanland, 

Warmeland, 

Dalame, 


Citiet  and  Totens. 


Stockholx,  Carlberc,  Marieberg.  Drottning- 

ode 

Dancmdra. 


holm,  Nortelgc,  Sodertelge,  Vaxholm. 
Upsala,  Slgtuna,  Lofsta,  Elikarlebj,  Sodersfors, 


Westeraas,  Bala.  Norberg.  Arboga,  KSplng. 
ngnass,  Gripsholm,  EsUlstui 
Oerehro,  Nora,  Askersund. 


Nykiiping,  Strengnass,  Gripsholm,  EsUlstuna. 


Carlstad,  Christinehamn,  Ombergsheden,  Os- 

karstad  or  Arvika,  Philipstad. 
Fahlun,  Hedemora,  A  vesta.  Mora,  Hnsby. 


Gestrikland  and  Helslngland,  Gefle,  Soderhamn,  Jarsso,  Huddiksvall. 


Oestergothland, 


Gahnar.   . 
JoDkttping,  . 
Kronoberg, 
Blakinge,     . 
Skaraborg, 
Elfliborg,     . 
Ootheborg  and 

Bohus, 
Halmsfad, 

Christianstad, 
Halmohus, 

Oottland, 

NORRLAITD. 

Morrbotten, 
Westerbotten, 
Wester-Norrland, 
Jamtland, 


Llnk6phig,  NorrkOping,  Wadstena,  Soderkbp- 
Ing,  Medevi,  Skeninge,  Motala. 
(  Calmar,  Westerwik,  liorgholm. 


<  Jonk6ping,  JEdelfors,  Eke^o. 


JSmaland, 
iWexlo. 
.    Bleklnge,      ....    Carlscrona,  Ronn^y,  Carlshamn. 
Weetergothland,  Mariestad,  Lidkttphaig.  Skara,  Vanas. 

}(  Wenersborg,  Boras,  Trollhattan,  AmaL 
Dasland  and  Wr.  Gothland,  {  Qotheborg.  Marstrand,  Nj-LlfiBborg,Uddevalla, 
i    Stromstad. 
Halland,    .  Halmstad,  Warberg,  Laholm, 

}(  Christianstad,  Engelholm,  Cimhrlshamn. 
Schonen,    .       .       .       .     <  Mai  mo,  Ystad,  Lund,  Landscrona,  Udsinborg, 
i.    Ramlosa. 
.    Qottland  island,  Wisby. 

.    MedelpadandAngermanland,  Hemosand,  Sundsvall. 
Jamtland  and  Horjeadalen,     Oestersund,  Hede,  IJusnedal. 

§  Cities  and  Towns, 

I.  Soealand.  —  Stockholm,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  situate  upon  a  strait  which  connects  the 
MUar  Lake  with  an  arm  of  the  Baltic,  in  north  lat.  63°  20",  and  ea»t  long.  8^  13'.  The  principal  pub- 
lic buildings  are  placed  upon  three  islands,  named  the  Stockholm  (castle  island),  Riddarholm  (Knight's 
Island),  and  Uelge-ant's  holm  (Holy  Ghost  Island),  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  mainland 
on  both  sides  by  several  bridges,  through  which  a  current  is  constantly  flowing  from  the  MlUar  to  the 
tea.  The  greater  part  of  the  private  houses  are  built  on  the  mainland,  which,  on  the  north  side, 
slopes  gradually  and  beautifully  backward  from  the  shore,  but.  on  the  south  side,  rises  in  bold  abrupt 
cUA,  where  the  white  houses  nestle  among  shsding  trees.  There  are  many  public  buildings,  bridg^ 
squares,  and  monuments,  in  good  taste;  and  the  ftne  cburclies,  quays,  and  royal  palace,  give  the  city 
an  air  of  magnificence ;  but  the  private  houses  are,  in  general,  or  very  ordinary  appearance.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  the  steeets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty ;  but  elsewhere  they  are  wide  and 
itralgbt.  The  palace  is  a  modem  building,  in  the  Italian  style,  and  for  architectural  beauty  and 
eflRBCt  surpasses  all  the  other  city  palaces  in  Europe.  It  stands  on  the  Stockholm.  The  other  prin- 
cipal buildinss  are  the  cathedral,  the  bank,  and  the  house  of  the  Diet.  The  city  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  scientific  and  literary  esublishments,  the  principal  of  which  are :— the  academy  of  sciences ; 
the  academy  of  belles-lettres,  history,  and  antiquities ;  the  Swedish  academy,  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  Swedisli  language  and  poetry ;  the  agricultural  academy,  the  royal  school  of  engineers;  the  col- 
Ime  of  mines  ;  the  Carolinian  medico-chirurgical  institute ;  the  royal  library,  one  of  the  richest  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  tec.  The  population  in  1830  amounted  to  80.621 ;  but  in  June  1838,  only  to  77,MO. 
On  an  average  of  ten  years  preceding  the  latter  date,  the  deaths  exceeded  the  births  by  895  yearly ; 
and  yet  the  city  does  not  appear  to  occupy  an  unhealthy  situation,  nor  are  the  people  of  the  lower 
oasses  over-crowded  or  badly  lodged,  lu  1838.  the  capital  conUined  only  8306  persons  of  the  numu- 
noturing  class,  including  their  labourers ;  781  merchants,  or  wholesale  dealers ;  1817  retail  shop- 
keepers ;  lOM  tradesmen  of  all  Idnds,  employing  1605  Journeymen.  2009  apprentioes,  and  465  other 
persons ;  and  721  seamen,  including  shipmasters ;  total,  10,819  persons  living  by  productive  industry. 
The  consuming  class  consisted  of  2794  jivrsons  in  civil,  425!«  in  military,  and  544  in  clerical  and  edu- 
ntlonal  employments;  1656  nobles,  of  l>oth  sexes;  and  11,461  persons  of  condiUon,  of  both  sexes, 
baring  property;  altogether.  31.432  persons  who  had  a  visible  means  of  lubsistence;  leaving  46,06S 
parsons  without  capital,  trade,  or  fixed  means  of  living Laing,  75,  Ac. 

Up$afa,  41  miles  N.N.  W.  of  Stockholm,  built  on  a  gentle  height,  and  part  of  an  adioining  plain,  in 
a  vary  level  and  fertile  ooontry,  is  one  of  the  most  beautlAiI  old-liMhioasd  eltka  In  Enropo.    Ibe 
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larger  portion  of  Its  15,000  InhaUtantt  depend  more  or  leti  on  the  ancient  and  highly  celebrated  nni* 
Tenttj,  which  ttlll  flonriBhes  among  them.  Onlv  a  few  are  engaged  in  manufactures,  and  in  the 
Uttlo  trade  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Sala,  a  sluggish  stream  which  runs  through  the  city  to« 
wards  the  Hilar,  and  affords  the  means  of  steam  navigation  to  Stoclcholm.  The  new  unlTerslty  is 
a  handsome  building  in  the  simple  Florentine  style,  built  of  fine  freestone ;  the  cathedral  is  a  lof^ 
building  of  brick,  but  the  finest  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  the  kingdom.  The  university 
was  founded  in  147S,  and  Is  usually  attended  by  800  students.  Old  Uptala  ( Gamla-  Upmla\  consists 
diiefly  of  a  few  hutssronped  round  a  set  of  tumuli  or  barrows,  which  are  popularly  considered  to  be 
the  tombs  of  Odin,  Thor,  and  Freya ;  and,  on  the  top  of  a  little  mount  dose  beside  them,  stands  a 
TeneraUe  church,  said  to  be  1800  years  old,  and  to  have  b<»en  a  place  of  pagan  worship  during  many 
centuries. —r-ffrvmner.^  Danemora^  25  miles  N.  by  £.  of  Upsala,  in  a  level  and  well  cuHivated 
country,  is  noted  for  its  iron  mines,  which  yield  on  an  average  4000  tons  of  metal  yearly,  and  have 
been  eoually  productive  since  their  first  discovery  in  1470.  Others  of  the  Swedish  mines  are  said  to 
yield  a  laner  quantity,  but  their  iron  will  not  bear  comparison  with  that  of  Danemora,  the  superior 
quality  of  which  Is  Mcribed  by  Benelius  to  the  presence  of  the  metal  Silica,  by  others  to  the 
presMice  of  Manguiese,  while  many  assert  that  it  U  almost  entirely  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the 
IMtMsess  by  which  it  is  made.  The  mines  are  the  property  of  a  company,  which  ranks  among  its 
monbers  some  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Sweden.  Stgtuna,  a  very  ancient  town  17  miles  S.  of  Upsala, 
still  contains  the  ruins  of  pagan  temples.  Oerebro^  at  the  west  end  of  lake  Hiehnar,  a  pretty  little 
town,  with  an  agricultural  society  and  other  establishments,  jlrboga,  a  town  with  3000  inhabitants,  to 
the  west  of  the  MlUar  Lake,  is  the  entrepot  of  the  iron  to  be  shipped  for  Stockholm.  CttrUtad,  at 
the  north  side  of  the  Wener  Lake,  upon  a  small  island,  formed  by  the  two  mouths  of  a  magnificent 
river,  the  Klar-elf,  is  rather  a  handsome  town,  with  some  trade,  and  2500  inhabitants.  Fahlun^  120 
miles  M.  W.  of  Stockholm,  consists  of  long,  silent,  and  wide  streets,  with  good  houses,  and  4000  in<* 
habitants,  in  the  midst  of  a  region  of  copper-mines,  extending  about  28  miles  in  length,  by  7  in 
breadth.  This  wide  space  is  inclosed  and  partly  penetrated  by  rocks  of  reddish  granite,  which  to- 
wards the  middle  gradually  merge  into  a  micaceous  rock,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  composed  of 
Iron  and  copper  pyrites.  For  manv  centuries  these  mines  were  perhaps  tiie  most  productive  in  the 
world,  yielding  annually  eight  millions  of  pounds  of  pure  metal.  Their  present  annual  produoe 
Is  thus  estimated :  —  Copper,  4500  skip  pounds ;  gold,  250  ducats ;  silver,  500  marks ;  lead,  from 
lOO  to  150  skip  pounds ;  vitriol,  from  600  to  800  tons ;  ochre,  generally  1000  tons ;  brimstone,  20  to  30 
skip  pounds.  The  ore  is  not  rich ;  the  beet  is  said  to  yield  20  per  cent. ;  but  the  poorer  sort  only  1| 
per  cent. — (BremnerJ.  The  nomlwr  of  mines  does  not  exceed  500. — (Laing.)  Gefle^  96  miles  N.  I17  w! 
of  Stockholm,  a  seiqwrt  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  with  fine  quays,  two  churches,  several  broad, 

{rood  streets,  and  80UO  inhabitants.  Next  to  Stockholm  and  Gotbeborg,  it  is  the  most  important  trad* 
ng  town  in  the  kingdom.     Waxhtdm  or  Vaxholm,  a  small  town,  with  batteries  and  ouer  military 
works,  the  seaward  Icev  of  Stockholm. 

8.  GitUtaland. — Goikebarg  f  GottenbttrgJ,  a  large  commercial  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gotha* 
elf,  near  the  sea,  245  miles  W.S.W.  of  ^ockholm.  It  stands  in  a  wide  hollow  surrounded  by  rocky 
heights,  and  consists  of  regular,  wide,  and  paved  streets,  with  lofty  flat  roofed  houses,  all  built  of  stone, 
or  well  stuccoed  brick.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  and  a  military  governor ;  has  25,000  inhabi* 
tants,  and  a  very  active  commerce.  The  Gotha  is  navigable  firom  the  sea  to  the  falls  of  Trollhattan, 
where  the  navi^stion  is  continued  by  a  canal,  alongside  of  the  river,  which  here  rushes  down  a  deep 
fforge,  a  hd^ht  of  190  feet ;  and  between  the  canal  and  the  river  there  is  a  range  of  saw-miUs,  belong- 
ing to  a  Glasgow  oompanv.  LinkSptngt  106  miles  8.  W.  by  W.  of  Stockholm,  near  the  south  side  of 
Lake  Boxen,  is  a  well-built  episcoMl  dty,  with  considerable  trade,  and  a  cathedral  considered  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom,  after  tnat  of  Upssia.  Norrkopping^  83  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Stockholm,  is  a 
flourishing  commercial  and  manufiscturing  seaport  town,  on  an  arm  of  the  Baltic,  with  10,000  iiiJiabU 
tants.  Its  cloths  are  considered  the  best  in  Sweden.  Jonkopine,  the  seat  of  the  liof-court  of  Gotha* 
land.  Is  a  considerable  town,  with  4000  inhabitants,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Wetter  Lake.  Calmar.  a 
unall  episcopal  city,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Strait,  formed  by  the  island  of  Oeland,  has  a  considerable 
maritime  trade,  and  5000  inhabitants.  Carltcronch  on  the  south-east  coast,  is  a  strong  town,  built 
upon  several  islands,  with  a  fine  harbour,  the  ordinary  station  of  the  Swedish  fleet ;  it  contains  docks 
dug  in  the  rock,  building  slips,  and  formidable  batteries,  which  render  it  almost  impregnable  towards 
the  sea.  Its  citadel,  upon  an  islet,  is  reckoned  a  masterpiece  of  military  architecture ;  its  granite  walla 
are  20  feet  high,  and  mounted  with  200  pieces  of  cannon. — Population,  12,000.  Malmo^  a  fine  town* 
with  considerable  trade  and  manufactures,  nearly  opposite  to  Copenhagen.— Population,  8000.  Lundf 
an  episcopal  city,  with  considerable  trade,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  two  universities  of  Sweden,  1 1  miles 
N.E.  of  Malmo.  HeUingborg,  a  small  town  on  the  Sound,  opposite  Uelsingor  in  Zealand,  with  a  flne 
artificial  harbour.  Chnttianstadt^  54  miles  K.  of  Helsingborg,  is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  in  the 
kingdom,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  It  has  a  long  bridge  across  the  Uelga  river.  Vancu^  Vantet^  or 
H'ana*^  136  miles  W.S.  W.  of  Stockholm,  upon  an  isUmd  or  promontory  on  the  west  side  of  the  V\  etter 
Lake,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gotha  Canal,  is  a  strong  fortress,  commenced  in  1819  { it  was  intended  to 
be  made  impregnable,  and  to  serve  as  a  rallying  point  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  in  case  of  in- 
vasion by  a  foreign  enemy.  fVisby^  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  of  Gottland,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Island,  is  the  most  remarkable  place  in  the  north  of  Europe.  It  is  a  city  of  the  middle  ages,  exist* 
ing  almost  unchanged  to  the  present  day,  yet  so  fallen  in  importance,  that  though  the  space  within 
its  walls  is  ci4>acious  enough  for  30,000  or  40,000  inhabiUnts,  it  yet  contains  only  4266,  who  are  badly 
lodged  in  little  tenements  built  under  edifices  of  great  cost  and  mas niflceiice.  Ouring  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  }^  isby  was  one  of  the  most  commercial  cities  In  Europe ;  and  still  contains  the 
remains  of  12  churches  erected  at  that  time.  The  harbour  is  not  capable  of  containing  more  than 
a  doxen  of  square-rigged  vessels,  and  with  only  9  feet  of  water,  or  1 1,  with  particular  winds  ( Laing ;) 
but  at  SUtohamn,  on  Uie  west  side  of  the  island,  and  CapeUhamny  on  the  east,  there  are  harbours  with 
dmCh  of  water,  it  is  said,  for  ships  of  war,  or  steam  war-vessels. 

1  Korrland.  —  Hernosand^  an  episcopal  city,  has  a  harbour,  with  considerable  trade,  a  gymnasium 
or  coUmc,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  printing-press,  from  which  most  of  the  works  for  the  use  of  the 
Laplan&rs  have  been  produced.  —  Population  under  2000.  Lulea^  a  small  town,  with  a  harbour  and 
some  trade,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Umea^  a  thriving  seaport  town,  with  1 100  inhabi- 
tants, 470  miles  N.  of  Stockholm.  Huddiksrai,  a  very  neat  little  town  with  2000  inhabitants,  princi- 
pally engaged  in  the  stromming  fishery,  in  the  government  of  Gefle.  The  trade  of  ship-building  has 
started  up  in  all  these  little  towns  within  a  few  years ;  the  vessels  are  built  entirely  of  fir,  but  are 
ehe^p,  if  not  durable,  and  are  purchased  by  Lnbeck,  Bremen,  or  Hamburg  merchants.  They  are  all 
SncraMlng  in  extent  and  population. 

NORWAY, 

People.  — •  The  Norwegians  are  a  branch  of  the  same  family  as  the  Danes,  and 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  same  language.  They  are,  however,  generally  a  smaller  race 
than  the  Swedes  and  Danes,  but  possess  mudi  spirit  and  lire  in  their  manner. 
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TWj  are  Urtlj,  frank,  undaunted,  but  not  insolent.  Tbej  are  ai  much  addicted  to 
iotoiicatioii  at  the  neighbouring  nations ;  they  all  drink  freely  of  com  or  potatoe 
brandy,  which  b  the  indispensable  bererage  of  both  young  and  old.  The  total 
nmber  of  inhabitants,  on  29th  November  18:35,  was  1,194,827.  In  1825  it  was 
1,051,318;  the  increase  therefore  during  ten  years  was  13.6  per  cent.,  or  about  1|^  per 
emt.  annually.  The  total  population,  in  1835,  consisted  of  585,381  males,  and 
600,446  females;  the  ratio  of  the  two  sexes  being  as  100  to  101.  The  rural  popu- 
lation amounted  to  1,065,825,  of  whom  523,922  were  males,  and  541,903  females, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  103.  The  population  of  the  towns  was  129,002, 
of  whom  61,459  were  males,  and  67,543  female!»,  their  relative  proportion  being  100 
to  109.  In  1825  the  rural  population  was  935,855,  and  the  population  of  towns 
1 15,463 ;  consequently  the  increase  of  the  former,  during  ten  years,  was  14  per  cent., 
and  of  the  latter  only  1 1  per  cent. 

RcLiGi09f . — The  Lutheran  is  the  established  religion,  and  to  this  the  whole  people 
eonform.  The  clerical  establishment  consists  of  dve  bishops,  those  of  Christiania, 
Christiansand,  Bergen,  Trondheim,  and  Norrland,  or  Alstaboug;  49  deans,  and  about 
417  pastors  of  churches  and  chapels.  The  country  is  divided  into  336  pmtgild*  or 
parishes,  many  of  which  are  of  large  extent,  and  require  four  or  five  churches  or 
chapels.  The  incomes  of  the  bishops  are  reckoned  about  £850,  and  those  of  the 
rural  clergy,  from  £170  to  £340  each,  derived  from  an  assessment  of  grain  in  lieu 
of  tythe,  Easter  and  Christmas  offerings,  and  dues  for  marriages,  baptisms,  and 
funerals.  The  patronage  is  vested  in  the  five  bishops  and  the  Council  of  State,  a 
eomroittee  of  which  has  charge  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  church.  But,  as  in  Sweden, 
religious  feeKng  is  rather  at  a  low  ebb ;  and  in  the  wilder  districts  the  church  forms 
a  tort  of  market-cross,  where  the  people  meet  to  transact  their  secular  businesa. 

Education.  —  Education  is  pretty  generally  diffused ;  but  the  standard  of  excel- 
lenee  is  rather  low,  reading  and  writing  constituting  nearly  the  whole.  There  are 
parochial  schoolmasters,  of  whom  some  have  fixed  residences,  and  others  lire  for  half 
the  year  in  one  place,  and  for  the  other  half  in  another  place.  A  small  tax  is  levied 
from  householders,  and  every  adult  pays  a  small  personal  fee.  But  the  schools  are 
too  widely  scattered  to  be  generally  beneficial.  The  higher  department  of  university 
education,  at  Christiania,  is  very  expensive ;  and,  besides,  there  is  not  such  a  demand 
for  educated  men  in  the  medical,  legal,  and  commercial  professions  as  in  more  densely 
peopled  and  more  commercial  countries ;  and  the  supply  is  adjusted  to  the  demand. 
The  restrictions  on  the  free  exercise  of  trade  and  industry  also -operate  with  great 
force  in  depressing  general  education.  Before  a  person  can  enter  upon  any  mediod  or 
legal  employment,  before  be  can  manufacture,  buy  or  sell  as  a  merchant,  he  must  ob- 
tain the  privilege  from  a  corporate  body.  As  the  expense  of  preparation,  and  the  small 
number  of  prizes  to  be  obtained,  place  the  higher  and  the  learned  professions  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  as  objects  of  rational  ambition,  for  which  they 
might  endeavour  to  bestow  a  superior  education  on  their  children,  so  the  restrictions 
and  monopoly  system  shut  them  out  from  various  paths  and  employments  for  which 
ingenuity,  with  ordinary  useful  education,  might  qualify  them. — (Lainys  Norway.) 

Government.  —  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  is 
exercised  by  a  viceroy  or  governor-general,  and  a  council  of  State ;  but  the  legisla- 
tive power  resides  solely  in  the  Stor-thing  (i.  e.  Great  Court)  or  Parliament,  composed 
of  members  chosen  by  electors  who  are  nominated  for  the  purpose  by  the  inhabitants 
of  districts.  The  representatives  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  have  resided 
ten  years  in  the  country,  must  possess  property,  or  a  liferent  worth  150  dollars  a>year, 
or  belong  to  the  class  of  government  officers,  which  includes  professors  and  clergy. 
Every  man  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  possessed  of  property  worth  150  dollars,  or 
holding  the  liferent  of  a  property  worth  that  sum,  is  entitled  to  vote  in  the  choosing 
of  the  electors.  Along  with  the  sitting  memlier  a  substitute  is  elected,  who  takes 
his  place  in  case  of  death,  sickness,  or  necessary  absence.  The  ordinary  meet- 
ings of  the  Stor-thing  take  place  every  third  year,  and  nominally  last  three  months, 
but  may  be  prolonged  by  adjournments.  The  king  has  the  power  of  calling  extra- 
ordinary  meetings,  and  the  Stor-thing  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  to  resume 
consideration  of  any  important  matter  which  may  not  have  been  disposed  of  at  the 
great  meeting.  The  power  of  the  Stor-thing  is  unlimited ;  no  tax  or  law  of  any 
kind  can  be  passed  or  imposed  without  its  sanction ;  and  though  the  royal  as- 
sent is  required  before  a  law  can  be  enforced,  yet  any  bill  which  has  been  voted 
by  three  successive  Stor-things  becomes  law  without  it.  Appointments  to  public 
olliccs  are  nominally  vested  in  the  King,  but  are  not  final  till  confirmed  by  the 
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Stor>ihing.  The  King  neither  presides  nor  is  represented  at  its  meetings ;  there  is 
not  even  a  crown-officer  to  propose  bills,  or  give  any  explanation  of  ministerial  mea- 
sures ;  but,  when  any  proposition  is  to  be  made  by  Government,  a  royal  councillor 
is  admitted,  who  reads  the  project,  and  then  withdraws.  At  its  meetings  the  Stor- 
thing divides  itself  into  two  chambers.  One-fourth  of  its  whole  number  is  formed 
into  a  sort  of  committee,  called  the  lag-thing,  while  the  remainder  form  the  odeU- 
thing.  The  Stor-thing  consists  in  fiEict  of  three  houses,  —  the  lag- thing,  the  odels- 
thing,  and  both  of  these  united  in  one  house.  All  motions  are  made  and  discussed 
in  the  whole  house ;  and,  if  entertained,  are  referred  to  committees,  to  report.  The 
report  is  debated  and  voted  upon ;  and,  if  approved,  a  bill  in  terms  of  it  is  ordered 
to  be  brought  into  the  odels-thing,  from  which  it  passes  to  the  lag-thing,  to  be  there 
deliberated  upon,  rejected,  or  amended.  The  members  are  paid  for  their  services. 
Hereditary  nobility  was  abolished  by  the  Stor-thing  in  1821  against  the  King's  will. 

Norway  was  uuder  the  absolute  government  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  from  an  early 
period  till  1814,  when  the  Danish  monarch,  being  compelled  to  cede  this  portion  of 
his  dominions  to  Sweden,  issued  a  proclamation  releasing  his  Norwegian  subjects 
from  their  allegiance.  Upon  this  the  Norwegians  declared  themselves  independent, 
formed  a  constitution  which  was  proclaimed  on  the  1 7th  of  May  1814,  and  called  the 
Prince  Christian  of  Denmark  to  the  throne :  but  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden 
having  advanced  into  Norway  with  an  army,  the  new  King  resigned  his  crown  in 
October  following,  and  the  Stor-thing  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Bemadotte, 
to  confer  the  crown  upon  him,  on  condition  of  his  maintaining  the  constitution 
which  they  had  established.  He  accepted  the  terms  on  the  4th  of  November,  and 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution  ;  but  he,  nevertheless,  professes  to  con- 
sider his  title  to  the  kingdom  as  derived  from  the  King  of  Denmark's  cession,  and 
the  new  constitution  to  be  a  grant  irom  himself  on  the  4th  of  November ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Norwegians  maintain,  that  their  constitution  exists  as  established 
by  themselves  on  the  17th  of  May,  and  that  the  King's  title  to  their  crown  is  de- 
rived from  the  compact  of  the  4th  of  November.  In  this  paltry  spirit  the  King  has 
kept  up  a  dispute  with  the  Norwegians  for  many  years ;  the  latter  persisting  in  cele- 
brating the  17th  of  May  as  the  anniversary  of  the  constitution,  while  the  former  in- 
terferes by  every  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  them.  The  constitution  has  proved 
in  practice  much  too  democratical  for  the  lovers  of  monarchical  government,  and  the 
history  of  the  Stor-thing,  for  several  years,  has  been  a  series  of  disputes  with  the 
executive  government ;  of  the  earnest  and  repeated  attempts  of  the  one  party  to  grasp 
a  greater  authority  than  they  now  possess,  and  of  the  other  in  steadily  and  resolutely 
resisting  them.  There  is  little  indeed  in  the  history  of  Europe,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  more  interesting  and  encouraging  than  the  history  of  Norway  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  her  democratical  constitution. 

For  legal  purposes,  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  four  stifts  or  provinces,  which  are 
subdivided  into  sixty-four  districts.  For  each  of  these  divisions  there  is  a  separate 
tribunal,  with  a  supreme  court  of  appeal  at  Christiania,  named  the  Hoieste-ret-court, 
which  is  one  of  the  three  estates  of  the  constitution,  being  independent  of  both  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches.     This  court  consists  of  seven  judges. 

Revenues.  —  The  revenue  is  in  so  flourishing  a  condition  that  the  government  has 
paid  off  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  public  debt  of  Denmark  which  was  laid  upon 
Norway,  at  the  separation  of  the  two  countries,  in  1814;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Danish  portion  has  gone  on  continually  increasing.  The  Norwegian  revenue  has 
increased  with  its  population  and  industry.  From  1816  to  1825,  the  average  sum 
produced  by  the  customs  was  about  £215,000  sterling.  In  the  ten  following  years, 
notwithstanding  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duties,  the  average  receipts  were  about 
£277,850 :  and  in  1835,  the  receipts  were  about  £350,332.  The  expense  for  the 
public  debt,  the  army  and  navy,  the  administration,  public  instruction,  &c.  did  not 
exceed,  during  these  last  ten  years,  £450,416  per  annum  ;  and  as  the  customs  sufficed 
for  two-thirds  of  this  expenditure,  the  direct  taxes  were  consequently  very  light. 

Abut  and  Navt The  Norwegian  army  consists  of  about  12,000  troops  of  all 

arms,  besides  30,000  enrolled  militia.  The  army  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  in  so 
fiu"  as  its  services  can  be  rendered  available  in  Scandinavia ;  it  cannot,  however,  be 
sent  abroad  without  leave  of  the  Stor-thing.  The  military  navy  consisted,  in  1839, 
of  1  frigate,  1  sloop,  2  brigs,  8  schooners,  Q&  gun-boats  and  galleys. 

PEODUcnvE  Industry 1 .  Agriculture.  There  are  two  classes  of  landholders  in 

i^orway ;  those  who  have  farms  larger  than  themselves  can  cultivate,  and  those  who 
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fiurm  the  whole  of  their  own  estates.  The  former  are  termed  proprietors  ;  their  in- 
comes seldom  exceed  800  or  900  dollars ;  but  there  are  a  few  with  incomes  of  £3000 
or  £4000  sterling  a-year.  The  latter  class  are  called  bonder.  The  valleys  are  crowded 
with  bonder  farms,  which,  in  apparent  plenty  and  completeness,  may  compete  with 
with  the  richest  and  finest  in  Scotland.  The  farmers  are  owners  of  their  small 
estates,  which  produce  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  afford  a  surplus  for  the  payment 
of  taxes,  and  the  purchase  of  luxuries.  There  is  still  a  third  class,  called  the  Fjelde 
bonder,  who  also  possess  land,  and  have  houses  ;  but,  being  above  the  level  of  the  corn- 
growing  country,  their  condition  is  not  so  comfortable  as  that  of  the  low  country  bon- 
der* They  possess,  however,  property  in  cattle  as  well  as  in  land,  and  are  extremely 
hardy  and  active.  The  prindpal  agricultural  produce  consists  of  oats,  rye,  wheat, 
bear,  hops,  flax,  a  kind  of  bearded  spring  grain,  and  potatoes ;  but  the  country  is  in- 
capable  of  furnishing  the  means  of  subsistence  to  any  considerable  population  ;  and 
though  agriculture  is  not  neglected,  the  produce  of  the  crops  is  not  sufficient  for  home 
consumption.  Gknerally  speaking,  only  the  valleys  are  inhabited ;  on  the  dividing 
ridges  there  is  little  or  no  cultivation,  and  indeed  no  soil  to  cultivate,  but  only 
rounded  masses  of  gneiss,  and  micaceous  rocks,  with  juniper,  fir,  aspen,  birch,  and 
beedi  trees  which  grow  wherever  there  is  soil  to  support  them. 

2.  FUheriee,  —  In  Nordland  and  Finmark  agriculture  is  but  a  secondary  concern, 
and  fishing  may  be  said  to  occupy  chiefly  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
winter  fishery  in  the  Lofoden  islands,  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of 
April,  and  the  summer  fishery  along  the  coasts  furnish  the  people  with  the  means  of 
purchasing  the  necessaries  which  they  require.  The  fish  trade  is  the  subject  of  a  very 
curious  monopoly.  It  does  not  belong  to  Norway  as  a  whole,  but  is  in  the  possession 
of  Bergen,  Trondheim,  Christiansand,  and  one  or  two  other  places  of  smaller  note. 
Those  who  manage  the  business  are  licensed  burgesses  of  these  towns,  and  each  pos- 
sesses a  certain  extent  of  coast,  or  circle  of  country,  within  which  no  other  person  is 
entitled  to  buy  or  sell.  These  privileged  traders  pay  a  certain  amount  of  tax,  and  are 
obliged  to  receive  and  entertain  travellers ;  and  their  exclusive  privilege  has  become 
hereditary,  attached  to  the  house  or  factory  in  which  it  may  be  exercised  by  a  licensed 
trader.  The  average  value  of  the  winter  fishery  is  about  £86,500  sterling ;  the  mer- 
chants sand  vessels  furnished  with  the  articles  required  in  the  country,  and  receive  in 
payment  the  produce  of  the  eight  weeks'  fishery.  During  the  remaining  ten  months  of 
the  year,  the  trade  of  these  northern  provinces  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russians,  who  feed  the  population,  and  receive  in  return  all  that  their  industry  pro- 
duces in  the  fishery.  The  herring-fishery  is  so  judiciously  managed,  that  the  Nor- 
wegians have  beaten  the  Scottish  curers  out  of  the  markets  of  the  Baltic,  as  they 
deliver  fish  better  assorted  and  of  superior  quality.  Besides  these  important  general 
fisheries,  there  is  in  every  creek  of  the  fiords,  even  at  a  hundred  miles  up  from  the 
ocean,  abundance  of  cod,  whiting,  haddocks,  flounders,  seabream,  and  herring,  caught 
for  daily  use,  and  for  sale  by  the  seafiiring  peasantry.  On  the  rocky  shores  of 
Christiansand  lobsters  arc  found  in  greater  numbers  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world ;  and  from  Bergen  so  many  as  260,000  pairs  have  been  exported  in  a  year. 
The  rivers  and  lakes  are  likewise  well  supplied  with  fish,  which  may  indeed  be  said 
to  constitute  the  basis  of  a  Norwegian  repast. 

3.  Mines.  —  The  mountains,  especially  those  of  the  south,  contain  a  great  num- 
ber of  minerals  sought  after  for  collections,  and  of  valuable  metals,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  cobalt,  and  others.  The  principal  silver 
mine  is  at  Kongsberg,  the  annual  profits  of  which  are  stated  to  be  £22,000  sterling. 
(Bremner.)  There  is  a  gold  mine  at  Edswold,  in  the  district  of  Rommarge,  and 
mines  of  lead  and  silver  in  that  of  Jarlsberg ;  but  they  have  not  been  wrought  to  any 
extent.  The  copper  mines  are  chiefly  situate  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
most  considerable  are  those  of  Roraas,  which  were  discovered,  in  1644,  at  the  base 
of  the  Dovre-field.  The  other  copper  mines  are  from  45  to  60  miles  from  Trond- 
heim. The  principal  iron  mines  are  in  Southern  Norway,  at  Arendal,  Krageroe, 
Laurvig,  Moss,  and  other  places ;  the  whole  produce  of  which  has  been  estimated  at 
14,735  tons  annually.  The  mines  of  cobalt,  worked  at  Modum  and  Possum,  are 
extensive,  but  not  deep.  There  is  a  mine  of  plumbago  at  Engledal.  The  alum  mines, 
wrought  in  the  Egeberg,  near  Christiania,  afford  a  sufficient  supply  both  for  home 
consumption  and  for  exportation.  There  are  also  in  different  places  quarries  of  gra- 
nite, marble,  millstone,  whetstone,  slate,  and  clay. 

4.  Manufactures — The  great  bulk  of  the  population  are  employed  in  fanning,  pre- 
paring tin)ber  for  the  market,  fishing,  or  navigation.     A  few  men  are  employed  in  the 
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Dine* ;  but  of  Dumubeturerg  on  ■  great  scale,  there  are  none  in  the  country.  In  tbe 
rurml  dittrieta  every  &mily  manubctures  its  own  doth  and  linen,  and  furnishes  iU 
own  tempatreas,  tanner,  shoemiker,  and  blacksmith.  Every  person  can  work  in  wood; 
domestic  implements,  and  ornaments  and  furniture  are  all  mode  by  the  peaaanta 
themselves. 

S.  Commerce.  —  Wood  and  fish  are  almost  the  only  exportable  produce  of  tbe 
country,  and  find  their  way  to  every  part  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  Norwegian  vessels, 
which,  in  return,  bring  home  whatever  foreign  articles  are  required,  at  tbe  cbeopeit 
rate  of  freight.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  timber,  bark,  iron,  copper,  and 
fish;  of  import,  com,  colonial  produce,  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  wine, 
brandy,  he  The  inland  trade  between  Norway  and  Sweden  is  also  considerable. 
The  principal  commercial  tnwns  are  Bergen,  Drammen,  Christiaria,  Langesund, 
Chriatianund,  Trondheim,  Frederikstadt,  Arendal,  Oster-Ruaoer,  Laurvig,  Tona- 
berg,  and  Ifammerfest.  The  national  bank  is  established  at  Trondheim  :  its  notea 
form  the  principal  part  of  the  money  currency  in  tbe  country ;  and  even  on  the 
Exchange  of  Hamburg,  are  valued  so  liigh  aa  at  the  rate  of  111  dollars  paper  for  100 

Inland  Comudnication The  roads  which  connect  tbe  principal  towns  are 

good,  and  travelling  along  them  is  accomplished  in  tbe  aame  way  as  in  Sweden,  by 
the  peasants  being  obliged  to  send  tbeir  borses  to  the  post-station*  in  rotation. 
The  country  contains  no  railroads  Or  canals. 

ADMlNtBT&ATtTB  DivlBloNi NoTway  IS  divided  into  17  and  or  districts,  wbjdi 

may  be  arranged  according  to  the  three  geographical  regions  within  wbich  they  are 
situate,  viz.  SondeiiJjeUe,  Nordajjeldi  and  Nordtaadent,  aa  stated  in  tbe  following 
table:  — 

DiilHcli.  aiiaand  Ttmu. 

Anet^mu,  ClirifltianU,  Drcbak. 

• •-■- jKoti,  irrederiluluail,  F 

BM,L«»o*, 

DruEuacD,  EffflT,  BlodiuD,  Sonffflwrr- 

HTB,  ndsn,  PoniniDd,  KngenM,  Ltofcsnnd,  Brevlg. 

mat  uid  Bubrgdclaget,     Arendal.  Grtmitail.  RUioer. 

ud  Mandal.  .  CfartMUiiund.  Mandsl.  FsnniKl,  PlekkeOard. 


1,  PkkkeOan 
Jariibcrg  uiil  IjisrTlg,    .  T<nut»Ta.'Hoiiiu>rand.  Luinlg,  BaDdeQard,  FrvderikiTDi 


TrMuoe,  Altengwd.  Hmuotriett,  Wardselrani  or  Vsrdoe,  VsdHC. 
g  Ciliet  and  Tbtoni. 


ln«  thtn  the  royal  palace,  teoe 

lei    Thfl  quul4T,  howevn,  1nbablt«d  bj  theh  „   .        

■  -     ■  .       .       ~.     .  I  ^„  Dn)riok.    Chrirttmla 


low  glope  nmundnl  •rllh 

I  a  dull  town  of  plain  hoow. 


thfi  principal  pf  wfaicb  ii  the  i 
trar*.  a  cdilMllt-'  ''  —--*-*-  - 

..  .iiplli.  divided  1] 

and  pawd  a  T«7  rigid  oxamlnatlon.    <^hrlstUnia  poiseuea  k  c 


inclpal  pf  which  1i  the  military  academj  or  cadet  irutltution, 
inr*.  a  collection  of  jnodelfl  of  mincfl,  brldgee,  tic,  and  of  all  eofit 
iiplli.  divided  Into  four  claesea,  who  enter  tbe  armj  after  hav^ 


B„  -^_ v.. —OS  a  neater  pnpOTtion  of  the  educated  and  refln«f  claEsei.  >Ad  of  people  of 

Uunrr  taalea.  than  uiT  lawnln  llrlUin  of  equal  ciUnI.—l'<i|.i]],ii; II, I II  ill     I  i.^riilahald.eOman 

8.S.B.  of  Cbilitlanla.  lialoim  of  MMOlnbabltute,  toreadiiiii  irr.>r<ilnr]v  round  tbefootofalofb 
reeli.aiiUietDpotwtalcbl9ElieforUe(eD(iyi<drnitibHn,  lUUfcvLiLbokellir  lu'clufUwHa,  andrtUl 
THTitrong.  A  amaUahetlsk  mailu  liie  anot  where  Charlei  Till,  wu  klUal  in  1118.  DrammtH,  M 
■nllu  S.W.  bj  W.otClirlitlaida,alaTgi  rtraggltag  town,  with  ISfiO  Inhahllanli.  eiporta  more  timber 


lJb■■lJ£^' 


I lawD att^Saa iBha^uiu'  ~ About 31  mllea'hwD  Ifae  to~<ni.'ln ■  Mnuetendpi 
,  1<  Ihe  ofllabrated  sUTeT  mine.  II  contfite  Ant  of  a  borluntal  tuimel  into  the  pU 
long,  bbe  «haft  tiign  deaoendi  pvpcndlcularlj  13^  feet,  to  a  point  3850  feet  b^ 

wllb  the  ihafi  wbererer  It  Tinderi,  and  the  (nine  li  id  narrow  that  only  two  ci 
Tbe  mini  !•  puhlle  propertr.  and  tbe  proflts  are  ttated  to  be  about  £99.000  elerllnir.. 
hiM  milee  below  Kongabarg.  the  LoBTen^eirformaaeertei  oftremendoui  fa]l9,c»Ui 
.... ..__  »,  t_  j,_  1^  Kongiberg.  tbe  Mean  -' ........... 


_ ,  ...  of  Kongiberg.  lb — , 

,  ..  mUe*  W.  of  ChrisUanla.  b  noted  fbr  Its  rlcb  mine  of  cobalt.     jtrfndaL 

GrtMiCa^  and  Tecbieri'.  areeHteaporttAwiuoatfaeeoaat  S.W.DftbecapltaliBod 


Tg,  are  eH  leaport  toi 
rj  on  a  GODeioarable  I 
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Ot  Nonraj,  li  a  itroBcly  fortiflcd  town,  m  milet  8.8.  W.  of  ClnrlstlaiiiA.  Ckndiwmtmi,  37  mllet 
B.lf  JB.  of  Um  Nftse,  is  a  eonaldaraUe  trading  tovn,  with  a  fine  fortilled  hariMmr,  and  a  qoanntina 
■tatfoa.  It  haa  alioa  eoOaf*,  a  iibrary.  a  nnueiini ;  the  population  in  1835  amounted  to  7765.  Mmmdmi, 
a  nBallMaport  town  midvay  between  Christianiand  and  the  Nase,  at  the  month  of  the  Mandal  river. 
Simwmnger,  on  the  North  Sea,  lat  39^  N.,  is  noted  for  iU  fine  harbour,  itt  antiquity,  and  iU  cathedral, 
eopiidered  to  be  the  flneet  Gothic  monament  in  Norway.— Population  in  1835.  4857.  Fnderiktiad,  a 
fSoitifled  town,  with  a  good  harbour  and  oonsideraMe  trade,  and  beliered  to  be  the  only  town  in  Nor- 
vav  built  of  etone ;  SO  milei  8.  by  E.  of  Christlania.  —  Population  in  1835, 8495. 

Btrgen  \m  dtnated  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay  on  the  west  coait,  365  miles  W.N.W.  of  Christlania. 
ITia  town  to  well-built,  and,  when  viewed  from  the  sea,  has  a  very  picturesqtie  appearance.  It 
eontalns  a  cathedral  and  four  other  churches,  three  hospitals,  a  prison,  a  eorrection-house,  ^ 
•fCabUsfaments  for  the  poor,  a  national  museum,  ilre  public  libraries,  a  naral  academy,  a  c<dl^e,  and 
various  schools.  It  has  manufactures  of  tobacco  and  porcelain,  many  distilleries,  and  some  rope- 
jards ;  but  the  fishery  is  the  principal  business.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  lofty  walls,  and  pro- 
tacted  by  several  forts,  a  gairison  of  300  men.  and  a  squadron  of  the  navy.  The  harbour  to  safe 
Mid  commodions,  with  de^  water ;  but,  owing  to  rocks,  to  of  difficult  access.  —  Population  In  1835, 


Tnmdheim  (  TnmAfrw^  Dromtheim),  formerly  the  residence  of  tite  Norwegian  kinn,  to  situate  on 
tiM  shore  of  a  vast  fiord,  in  N.  lat.  €3^  35'.  The  town  to  built  wholly  of  wood,  and  has  been  seven 
times  burnt  to  the  ground ;  but  the  houses  are  handsome,  and  tastefully  ornamented.  It  eontains 
a  cathedral,  built  in  room  of  an  older  one  burnt  in  1719,  which  had  been  for  centuries  a  noted  place 
a#  pUcrimam.  It  eontains  also  a  college,  a  royal  academy  of  sciences,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
agooa  publfe  library,  a  seminary  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Laps,  and  several  other  institutions.  It 
to  theentrepot  of  the  copper  produced  by  the  rich  mines  of  Roraas.  —  Population  in  1835, 12,358.  The 
environs  are  very  beautlruL  JZoroof,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Trondheim,  with  about  3000  inhabitants. 
PkrUtiamundf  in  the  district  of  Romsdal,  a  small  town,  withaflnehartxmr,  flourishing  fisheries,  and 
aa  agricultural  society.  —  Population,  9000.  AUtahomg,  a  miserable  town,  to  only  remarkaWe  as  the 
meet  northeriy  bishop's  see  in  Europe  (lat.  67.^  38'),  uid  as  the  residence  of  the  bailie  of  Nordland. 
2VseMV,  capital  of  nnmark,  a  small  town  on  an  island,  urith  considerable  trade,  and  about  700  in- 
habitants. There  to  a  newspaper  puUished  here,  probably  the  most  northerly  in  the  world.  Ifeai- 
wmfiHt  a  small  town  in  Finmark,  upon  the  islandf  Hvaloe,  has  only  about  100  InhaUtants,  hot  eai^ 
rlca  on  a  considerable  trade.  In  the  five  yean  ending  with  1834,  the  value  of  its  exports,  consisting 
of  flah,  skins  and  hides,  feathers,  horns,  walrus  teeth,  wool,  train  oil,  and  copper  ore,  was  about 
iE160,780  sterlina.  But  within  the  custom-house  bounds  of  Hammerfest,  there  are  npvrards  of  thirty 
prlvUMed  estabushments,  over  which  the  officers  have  no  control,  and  with  which  the  Russians  have 
fibepnvilM(e  of  trading  one  month  in  each  year.  FFordodkiMw,  a  small  fortress,  with  a  harboun  and 
about  100  Inhabitants,  in  N.  lat.  70^  23'.  Every  soldier  who  serves  here  for  four  years  voluntarily,  to 
esBimpt  from  military  duties  for  the  remainder  of  hto  lifSe. 
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RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE. 

AsTKONomcAL  POSITION Between  43°  and  70°  North  latitude,  and  18°  and  05^ 

East  longitude. 

Dimensions The  greatest  extent,  measured  from  the  most  southerly  point  of 

the  Crimea  to  the  north  coast  of  Lapland,  or  the  mouth  of  the  White  Sea,  is  1720 
miles ;  and  from  the  western  horder  of  Poland  to  the  60th  meridian,  along  the  52° 
parallel,  1791  miles.     The  superficial  area  exceeds  2,000,000  English  square  miles. 

Boundaries. — Northern : — The  Arctic  Ocean.  Southern : — Caspian  Sea,  Kouma 
and  Kouban  Rivers,  Black  Sea,  Danube.  Eastern :  —  Ural  mountains,  Ural  River, 
Caspian  Sea.  Western :  —  Norway,  Sweden,  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  Baltic  Sea,  Prussia, 
Austria,  Moldavia. 

Gbnbbal  Aspect.  — With  the  exception  of  Finland,  Lapland,  and  the  country  to 
the  north-west  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the  g^eat  lakes  and  the  White  Sea,  the  whole 
of  this  extensive  territory  belongs  to  the  great  plain,  which  extends  through  the 
middle  of  Europe,  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Ural  moun- 
tains. It  is  not,  however,  perfectly  level ;  for  there  are  at  least  three  distinct  slopes 
down  which  its  waters  are  carried  to  the  adjoining  seas.  The  water* shed,  which 
is  only  a  few  hundred  feet  in  elevation,  may  be  traced  from  a  spur  of  the  Carpa- 
thians, near  the  source  of  the  Dneister,  through  the  provinces  of  Volhynia,  Grodno, 
Minsk,  Smolensk,  Bialistock,  Pskov,  Tver,  Novgorod  (where  it  forms  a  sort  of 
plateau,  and  rises  into  the  Valdai  hills,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  only  1370  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Baltic  Sea)  and  Vologda,  to  the  Ural  mountains,  at  the 
sources  of  the  Petchora.  The  northern  slope,  which  forms  the  basin  of  the  White 
Sea,  possesses  a  barren  soil  and  a  cold  climate;  its  southern  districts  are  chiefly 
covered  with  forests,  only  a  few  spots  being  cultivated ;  and  towards  the  north  it 
stretches  out  into  immense  plains  covered  with  moss,  marshy  in  summer,  and  frozen 
m  winter,  and  interrupted  here  and  there  with  a  few  rocky  ridges.  The  southern 
slope  may  be  divided  into  three  regions :  —  Central  Russia,  the  Steppes,  and  the 
country  beyond  the  Volga.  Central  Russia  and  Poland,  which  extend  from  the  Car- 
pathian  mountains  and  the  western  border  of  Poland  to  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  with 
a  breadth  of  about  eleven  degrees  of  latitude,  to  the  south  of  the  great  water-shed, 
improves  progressively  towards  the  south ;  the  southern  half  being  a  country  of 
great  fertility.  Between  this  fertile  region  and  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Seas  ex- 
tend the  Steppes,  which  are  usually  divided  by  geographers  into  the  Higher  and  the 
Lower,  The  former  extend  westward  from  the  Don  and  the  Manytsh,  along  the  Sea 
of  Azov  and  the  Black  Sea,  including  three-fourths  of  the  Crimea,  cross  the  Dnieper, 
and  spread  westward  along  its  right  bank  till  they  meet  the  outskirts  of  the  fertile  re- 
gions of  Little  Russia.  Their  surface  is  in  general  not  more  than  200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  and  throughout  the  whole  space  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a 
coarse  rank  grass,  which  feeds  immense  droves  of  horses,  but  is  unsuitable  for  cattle. 
In  the  hollows,  however,  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  in  some  other  places, 
where  care  is  bestowed  on  its  cultivation,  the  soil  is  sufficiently  productive  ;  and  in 
the  Crimea,  wherever  vegetation  is  capable  of  being  produced,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  Steppe  is  covered  with  plants,  whose  gaudy  blossoms  fill  the  air  with  refreshing 
fragrance.  The  Lower  Steppes  extend  along  the  northern  and  western  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  from  the  river  Ural  to  the  bottom  of  the  Caucasus,  with  a  breadth  of 
from  250  to  300  miles.  The  soil  in  the  maritime  parts  is  covered  with  a  fine  sand 
mixed  with  shells,  and  produces  no  trees  or  shrubs,  but  only  at  certain  seasons  a 
scanty  grass.  The  soil  is  everywhere  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  and  the  lakes 
which  occur  in  it  yield  a  quantity  of  that  article  in  summer  sufficient  to  supply  the 
greater  part  of  Russia.  The  country  to  the  east  of  the  Volga  is  hilly,  and  even 
mountainous,  being  traversed  by  the  spurs  of  the  Urals.  It  is  of  moderate  fertility 
in  the  valleys ;  but  the  hills  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
forests.  The  third  slope,  which  declines  to  the  Baltic,  extends  from  the  borders 
of  Prussia  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  Lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  and  is 
in  general  a  country  of  moderate  fertility,  interspersed  with  a  number  of  lakes,  and 
containing  some  sandy  tracts,  intermixed  with  portions  of  rich  soil.     The  country 
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to  the  Dortb-west  of  the  great  Ukes,  the  White  Sem,  and  tbe  Golf  of  Finland,  in. 
dindiii)^  Finland  and  Lappmark,  is,  in  tbe  northern  and  western  parts,  covered  with 
Boontains,  tbe  main  range  of  which  extends  south  iJi-ards,  parallel  with  tbe  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  till  it  gradually  disappears  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Biomeberg.  The  centre 
of  Finland  is  an  elerated  plateau,  firom  400  to  600  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea, 
fiiU  of  lakes,  and  covered  with  low  rodrv  heights,  composed  diieflj  of  red  granite. 
Lappmark  is  exceedingly  barren ;  but  tbe  valleys  among  the  mountains,  in  tbe  aoutbem 
parts  of  Finland,  contain  rich  meadows  and  good  arable  land.  Both  tbe  western  and 
the  southern  coa»ts  of  Finland  are  lined  with  precipices,  reefii,  and  rocky  islands ; 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  lowlands  the  sorhce  is  overspread  with  enormous  blocks  of 
granite. 

GcLFS,  Bats,  Ain>  STRAirt —  Tbe  BieUe  Mare,  or  Whit*  Saa,  b  a  large  gnlf  of  tlie  AreCie  Ocean, 
abont  too  miles  In  length,  but  raryinf  in  brardth,  tbe  narrowest  part  being  45  miles  acraaa.  It  oecn- 
pfei  an  area  of  4Q,noo  aqoare  mile^  aiid  i»  moctlr  corered  with  ice  daring  four  or  five  noonths  of  tfae 
year.  Its  n<Htb-weftem  portion  is  named  tbe  Gttff  tf  Kamdaiax  ;  and  on  its  soutb-weet  aide  are  the 
B&sf*  of  OHera  and  Arkkamrel.  The  Tehedcaia  GulfiM  another  inlet  of  tbe  Arctie  Oc^mn,  separated 
from  the  White  Sea  br  the  Shemo  Rhonakian  peninsula.  The  StraH  pf  WaigaUk,  still  ftirtlier  east. 
Is  formed  bj  the  mainland  of  ArlchangeL  and  the  island  of  Wainta.  Tbe  G^ft  of  Fmiamd^  ffrthnia, 
and  Riga,  are  larce  inlet*  of  tbe  Baltic  iiea,  and  form  together  near|j  tbe  wliole  of  the  western 
Buritime  border  of  Russia.  Tlie  Biark  Sea,  f  Teheriago  More  or  Ckermo  Morn,  Sea  ^  A*a9,  Kimt- 
tmerian,  Botpkonu  or  Strait  qT  Yenikaiek,  or  KaMM,  all  in  Soathem  Rossla.  Tbe  Sea  of  Asor 
r  Axow;  Is  an  arm  or  branch  of  the  Black  Sea,  with  which  it  commmicates  by  the  Strait  of  Tenfr 
kaMi.  Its  createst  length  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  is  about  210  miles,  and  lu  greatest  breadth  aboat  lia 
It  is  generaUy  sha!low  and  encumbered  with  tand-banks ;  its  greatest  depth  is  only  about  7  fitthoms. 
The  north-eastern  portion  is  to  shallow,  even  where  deepest,  that  it  cannot  be  navigated  by  miwls 
drawing  more  than  13  feet  water ;  and  during  the  preralence  of  easterty  winds  the  bottom  is  an- 
eorered  to  a  considerable  extent.  Its  water  is  little  more  than  braddsh ;  it  aboiwds  with  flsb ;  and  the 
isbCTies  are  important  and  raluable  Tbe  trade  mostly  centres  at  Taganrog ;  Imt  the  sea  is  generally 
froseo  orer  from  November  till  February  or  March.  Along  the  western  hmnv  it  is  marshy,  and  Is 
tlwre  separated  by  a  narrow  tongujp  of  sand  70  miles  in  length,  from  a  stagnant  fulf  named  tbe 
tuirU  Sea  ( Sivache  Mvre  and  GuUoe  MwreX,  which  neariy  divides  the  p«»»iiiiMii»  of  Crlmeafrom  the 
mainland  of  Tanrida. 

Capes.—  Stri'ttoi  Soss^  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tcheskaia  Gulf;  Kanin  Sots  at  the  eastern  dde,  and 
Bmatoi  Sou,  at  the  western  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  White  Sea.  Dmmesnest,  at  tlie  aoatb>sresteni 
•ntrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  It  has  a  double  lighthouse,  but  is  nevertlieless  dangeroua  to  shhming. 
jtia  Burun,  called  also  Krivu  Metopon^  or  the  Bom's  Head,  is  the  most  southerly  point  of  the^uom 
In  the  Blade  Sea ;  and  consists  of  very  high  cliflk. 

Isuivos  — 1.  In  tbe  Arctic  Ocean :— Xomm  Zewtlia,  or  the  iNVarlsii^  consists  of  at  least  two  large 
ItfaMf.  which  extend  from  the  Strait  ot  Kara  towards  tlie  north-north-east,  for  about  400  milts,  with 
a  breadth  of  only  50.  They  are  divided  near  the  middle  by  a  strait  named  the  ^••^Tkktn  Skar.  and 
eonsist  of  an  exceedingly  sterile  region,  traversed  through  their  whole  length  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains,  llie  eastern  coast  of  the  northern  island  in  so  completdy  obstructed  wiUi  ice,  that  no  navi- 
cator  has  yet  been  able  to  explore  it ;  the  climate  is  too  rigorous  to  admit  of  the  country  being  in- 
Mblted  ;  and  the  onlv  vegetation  consists  of  lichens  and  mouses.  H'aigatx,  a  small  island  between 
If ovaia  Zemlia  and  the  continent.  Koieoner.  another  small  island  to  the  north  of  the  Tcheskaia 
GuU^  covered  with  marshes,  moss,  ana  brushwood  SoUrcetJcoi  C  Sight ing ale j  Idandt,  a  granitic 
group  in  the  southern  part  of  the  White  Sea. 

2.  In  the  BalUc  Se^-.  —  Oeset,  Da/io,  H'vrmo,  Moen,  Runa^  and  others,  separate  the  Gulf  of  Riga 
from  the  Baltic.  Oesel,  called  bv  the  Erthonians  A'urriiaar  (Crane  Islana).  is  abont  50  milesin 
length,  by  30  in  breadth ;  its  surface  is  diverciified  by  forests,  lakes,  and  rivulets ;  the  inhabitants 
are  industrious  though  rude,  and  Arentburg^  its  capitaL  contains  a  population  of  1400.  Dago^  Ues 
to  the  north  of  Oesel,  and  abounds  in  wood;  the  western  part  is  sandy,  but  not  unfertile;  ridi 
meadows,  orchards,  and  gardens  occud^  the  eastern  part.  The  other  snudler  islands  of  the  group 
have  nearly  the  same  character.  The  hsthonians  give  to  them  the  general  name  of  Sarri-ma,  or  the 
Island  country.  Their  climate  is  milder  than  that  of  the  continent ;  tlie  autumns  are  more  genial,  Uie 
oak  thrives,  and  the  sheep  have  a  finer  wooL  Aland  b  tbe  name  of  a  lu^e  group  of  rocky  islands  at 
tbe  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  So  many  as  80  of  them  are  said  to  be  inhabited,  and  the  largest 
contains  a  population  of  14,000.  The  Russian  sovemment  has  been  engaged  for  nuuiy  years  in  for- 
tifying these  islands,  so  as  to  make  them  an  impregnable  naval  station ;  and  constantly  mmtwtAJn 
upon  them  a  very  larae  garrison.  The  sea  between  the  Aland  islands  and  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and 
Finland,  is  frequently  passable  upon  the  ice  in  winter ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  climate  is  not 
eold,  and  good  crops  of  barley  are  produced.  Tbe  inhabitants  are  largely  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and 
•xport  great  quantttLes  of  fish,  and  of  the  eggs  and  feathers  of  the  sea-fowl,  which  breed  among  the 
islands.  Ritthne,  an  island  of  sand,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  containing  the 
fortress,  naval  arsenal,  and  port  of  Cronstadt. — (See  Cititt  and  Towns. J 

8.  In  the  Black  Sea :—  Taman^  between  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Black  Sea,  formed  by  the  two 
branches  of  the  river  Kouban,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Strait  of  TenikaMi.  Zmsepot,  called  by  the 
Turks  Ouian-  Adassi,  or  Serp*mt's  Itie,  24  miles  off  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  long,  and  principally  composed  of  barren  cliffs,  with  little  or  no  vegetation,  which  form  a  secure 
retreat  for  vast  numbers  of  sea-birds.  The  Greeks,  Russians,  and  Turks  believe  it  to  be  infested 
with  serpents  of  enormous  size,  which  keep  guard  over  boundless  treasures,  and  devour  every  human 
beins  who  has  the  rashness  to  land  upon  it.  The  ancient  Greeks  called  it  Leuke  (».  e.  White  Island), 
and  Believed  it  to  be  tbe  abode  of  the  hero  Achilles,  in  his  deified  state. 

RivBKS.  —  I.  Thosb  which  plow  to  thb  arctic  OCEAN. 

The  Pasicig,  which  is  the  outlet  of  LAke  Enara,  and  forms  in  part  the  botmdary  between  Russian 
Lapland  and  Norway.  Tbe  Kola^  also  in  Lapland.  The  Petchora^  a  large  river,  which  has  its  source 
In  the  Ural  mountains  in  the  Government  of  Perm,  and  flows  through  a  desolate  region  into  a  gulf 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Onega,  the  Dvina,  and  the  Mezen^  flow  into  the  White  Sea,  Ihe  Dvina 
is  a  large  and  important  river,  and  forms  at  its  mouth  the  hartiour  of  Arkhangel.  It  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  Soukh<ma  and  the  log ;  and  its  principal  affluents  are  the  f  ttekq^a  and  JEsftmOf 
and  the  FinegOt  on  the  right ;  the  Baga  on  the  left. 

2.  Thosb  which  flow  to  the  BALTIC  SEA. 

The  Tom^t  and  Mwmio,  which  form  tbe  boundary  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  at  tiie  bead  of  the 
Oalf  of  Bothnia.    The  iCeim,  Utea,  Fyhajoki,  and  Aums,  flow  into  the  eastam  sida  of  tbe  same  gulf. 
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The  Kfmem  or  Kuwmene^  flows  Into  the  Onlf  of  Finland.  The  Sevat  a  Urge  river,  formi  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Ladoga,  and  enters  the  Golf  of  Finland  at  St.  Petersburg.  lU  length  ftrom  the  lake  to  the 
■ea  is  46  miles,  its  mean  breadth  about  1500  feet,  and  its  depth,  in  many  places  considerable ;  in  the 
channel  it  is  generally  about  fifty  feet.  It  is  flrosen  over  for  five  months  in  the  year.  The  principal 
feeders  of  the  lake  are  the  Swir^  which  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Onega,  the  Volkhov,  which  is  the  outlet 
of  the  Lake  Dmen,  and  the  tVota  or  fFuaro,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  Saima ;  so  that  the 
Neva  is  the  only  outlet  of  all  these  great  masses  of  water.  The  Narva  or  Narona,  flows  from  Lake 
Peipous  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  below  the  town  of  Narva.  The  Duna  f  Drugotca  of  the  Lettons, 
and  Sauthem  Dvina  of  some  geographers)  rises  from  a  marsh  in  the  Government  of  Tver,  not  &r 
from  the  source  of  the  Volga,  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Livonia  below  Riga.  It  is  navigable  up 
to  Yelige,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Government  of  Vitepsk;  its  principal  affluents  are.  the  Driua 
and  the  PedeU  on  the  right ;  the  Meia,  Uta,  and  Disna,  on  the  left.  The  Niemen  rises  in  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Minsk,  and  flows  into  the  Curische  Haf,  below  Memel.  Its  princioal  Russian  affluent  is  the 
fVilia,  which  passee  Wilna.  The  Vistula  flows  through  Russian  Poland,  where  it  receives  the  waters 
of  the  WiefTM,  Bug,  and  Narew,  on  the  left ;  the  PUica,  and  Bzura,  on  the  right. 

3.  Thosb  which  plow  to  thb  black  SEA. 

The  Dor  or  Tavai  (ancient  TanaU)  has  lU  source  In  the  small  lake  Ivanof,  in  the  Government  of 
Tula,  and  flows  into  the  Sea  of  Azov,  after  a  course  of  900  miles.  It  is  generally  so  sluggish  and  Aill 
of  shallows  that  it  is  nowhere  navigable  for  large  vessels.  Its  bed,  however,  contains  neither  rocks 
nor  large  stones,  but  is  formed  of  sand,  marl,  and  chalk.  From  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of 
June,  small  vessels  ascend  to  Zadonsk ;  but  at  other  times  there  are  not  more  than  two  feet  of  water 
on  the  sandbanks,  and  its  mouths  are  so  completely  choked  with  sand  and  mud,  that  only  flat  boats 
can  be  used  upon  it.  Above  VoroneJ  its  course  lies  among  fertile  hills ;  from  that  place,  till  it  pass 
the  chain  of  the  Volga,  its  left  bank  is  so  flat  that  the  adjoining  country  is  often  formed  into 
unhealthy  swamps,  but  its  right  bank  is  lofty.  Its  waters  are  so  stronglv  Impregnated  with  chalk  and 
mud,  as  to  be  dsiigerous  to  those  unaccustomed  to  drink  them,  but  they  nevertheless  abound  with 
all  the  kinds  of  fish  usually  found  in  the  Russian  rivers.  Sandbanks  and  small  islands  are  of  fre- 
quent oocnrrenoe,  but  there  is  not  a  whirlpool,  nor  a  waterfall  in  its  whole  course.  Its  principal 
afilnents  are  the  Sosna  and  Dcnez  or  DonetXt  on  the  right ;  the  Voroneje,  Khoper,  MedviadiUa,  and 
Manytshy  on  the  left 

Tlie  Dhikpss  rises  from  marshes  among  the  Alaunian  hills,  in  the  Government  of  Smolensk,  and 
after  a  course  of  1000  miles,  discharges  itself  into  a  gulf  of  the  Black  Sea,  50  miles  in  length,  and 
firom  1  to  5  or  6  miles  in  width.  It  is  narigable  f^om  Smolensk  to  Kief,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  3563  feet,  or  1638  paces  long ;  but,  ftirther  down,  its  bed  is  so  fUll  of  rocks  and  cataracts,  that 
firom  Krementchchug  to  AlezandrolSricy,  a  distance  of  150  miles,  there  is  no  navigation.  At  the  latter 
place  it  becomes  agam  narigable,  and  so  continues  to  the  sea.  It  abounds  with  sturgeon,  shad,  pike, 
and  carp.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  fh>zen  ftrom  November  to  April,  and  at  Kief,  nrom 
December  to  March.  Its  principal  affluents  are,  the  Berezina,  Priepecn,  the  Teterov,  and  the  Bog 
or  ^1^  on  the  risht ;  the  Desna,  Seim,  SuUi,  PsoL  fVorskla,  Uriel,  on  the  left.  The  Priepecs  flows 
throo^pi  the  middle  of  an  extensive  swamp,  which  covers  an  area  of  upwards  of  2000  square  miles, 
and  is  eonneeted  with  an  immense  swampy  tract,  which  extends  nortnwards  between  the  sources 
of  the  Miemen,  the  Berexina,  and  the  Villa,  and  terminates  at  the  Duna,  to  the  southward  of  Duna- 
burg  and  Polotsk.  The  Bdg  is  a  rapid  river  with  a  deep  bed,  abounds  in  fish,  and  flows  into  the  gulf 
of  the  Dnieper,  and  not  into  the  river  itself. 

The  DmssTBa  issues  from  a  small  lake  on  the  north-eastern  flank  of  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
in  GaUda,  aad  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction  into  the  Black  Sea  at  Akerman.  It  is  navigable, 
and  forms  a  good  outlet  for  the  raw  produce  of  the  country  on  its  banks. 

The  PbAth  also  rises  on  the  north-eastern  flank  of  the  Carpathians,  and  flows  southward  into  the 
Danaba,  below  Galacx,  after  having  formed,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  the  boundary 
between  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia. 

The  KocBAR  rises  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the  country  of  the  Circassians,  and, 
near  its  mouth,  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  flows  into  the  sea  of  Asov,  and  the  other  into 
theBhMskSea. 

4.  Thoss  which  plow  to  thb  CASPIAN  SEA. 

The  WoLOA  (  Voloa),  the  largest  river  in  Europe,  has  its  source  in  a  small  lake,  in  the  forest  of 
Yolkhonsky,  in  the  government  of  Tver,  about  560  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  At  Rief, 
where  it  first  becomes  navigable,  it  is  onljr  90  feet  wide ;  thence  it  flows  constantly  to  the  east,  though 
with  considerable  windings,  to  Kasan,  where  its  width  is  600  feet.  From  Kasan,  not  far  below  which 
It  receives  the  Kama,  a  Isirge^ver  from  the  north-east,  it  flows  in  a  south-westerly  direction  till  it  ap- 
proaches within  forty  miles  of  the  Don,  flrom  which  it  is  separated  by  a  loftv  but  barren  tongue  of 
land ;  and  at  Sarepta  it  turns  to  the  south-east,  and  continues  in  that  direction  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
which  it  enters  by  65  or  70  mouths.  The  length  of  its  course  is  above  2000  miles.  It  flows  in  many 
plaoes  among  beimtiful  hills,  but  contains  no  falls.  It  has  always  a  considerable  depth,  which  varies 
from  seven  to  eighteen  feet,  and  in  some  places  attains  a  great  width.  At  Nishnel-Novgorod,  where 
It  is  joined  by  the  Oka,  it  is  4600  feet  wide ;  but  farther  down,  the  steep  banks  confine  it  to  the  breadth 
of  two-thirds  of  a  mile.  At  Kasan,  however,  it  is  only  600  feet  wide,  and  at  Saratov,  1200 ;  but  at  As- 
trakhan, when  in  flood,  its  width  is  nearly  five  leagues,  and  when  the  snow  is  melting,  its  vast  stream 
flows  among  a  multitude  of  islands  Unked  together  by  forests.  The  Wolga  is  the  great  highwav  of 
Central  Russia ;  about  5000  loaded  boats  annually  descend  the  stream ;  it  Is  said  to  supply  more  than 
half  of  the  fish  consumed  in  the  empire ;  and  the  fisheries  have  been  calculated  to  yield  a  clear  annual 
profit  of  £220,000  sterling.  During  a  great  part  of  the  winter  the  river  is  fW>zen  over ;  but  in.  the  south, 
there  are  always  many  openings,  named  the  Lungs  of  the  Wolga,  through  which  the  air  escapes.  Its 
name  is  said  to  mean  Oreai  ;  its  Tartar  name,  Joel,  Edfl,  or  Adel,  sigiufies  abundance ;  the  ancient 
Greeks  called  it  Rha,  and  sometimes  Araxes;  and  the  Merdouins,  at  the  present  day,  call  it  Jihavu. 
Its  prindLpal  affluents  on  the  right  are :— the  Oka,  with  its  affluents  Upa,  Zna,  Moskva,*juad  Kliasma  ; 
and  the  Swra,  with  its  affluent  the  AUityr.  Its  affluents  on  the  left  are :— the  Tvertza ;  the  Motoga  ;, 
the  Cheektna,  the  outlet  of  the  Biele-Osero ;  the  Kama,  with  its  affluenU  the  Viatka,  Silva,  Bidaia, 
and  UJa ;  the  Sennara,  and  the  Sarpa. 

The  Urttl  or  laik  river  rises  flrom  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Ural  mountains,  and  flows  into  the 
northern  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  a  largo  river,  flowing  in  a  smooth  channel,  sufficiently  deep 
for  small  vessels,  abounds  in  fish,  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  forms  the  reputed 
bonndary  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

Lakxs. — Russia  abounds  with  lakes,  but  our  si»ace  will  permit  us  only  to  name  the  principal  ones. 
The  Ladoga,  the  laxt^est  in  Europe,  and  the  Onega,  the  second  (see  p.  141),  and  the  Saima,  with 
many  othnra,  fare  situate  between  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  White  Sea.  The  Ladoga  is  bordered 
on  tne  north  by  calcareous  rocks,  which  contain  quarries  of  fine  marble ;  but  in  other  places  its 
banks  are  low  and  sandy.  The  bottom  consists  chiefly  of  gravel ;  the  water  is  clear,  and  abounds 
wMi  Ash.  'It  is  covered  annually  with  a  thick  crust  of  ice,  and  it  is  then  that  the  fishermen  are  most 
■aceeeaftal.  There  are  more  inequalities  on  the  banks  of  the  Onega,  but  in  other  respects  its  charac- 
ter la  the  same.    The  streams  of  its  feeders  fall  in  cataracts,  or  wind  slowly  through  heaths  and 
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laads.  The  other  iiriiiripallakf  are  the  Jfahf  Owen  (WMte  L«1»X  id  die  Umm,  tothe 
favcmmeni  of  Xorforod ;  the  ttxmmu  or  rrib^wrfr  see  p.  141  >,  beftcu  St.  Petenlmn  and  liro- 
■te;  Kmkindt,  in  V^orila;  the  AtUM-item.  formed  br  the  Muntah.  aa  aAMOt  of  the  Don;  the 
Amtv.  in  lapleiwl.  Theee  aad  other  lakes  are  the  recipleDts  and  Kcders  of  large  riTora.  vhieh  orl> 
Sfaiate  in  marahy  nplandt,  vhere  the  waters  deriTed  from  the  roehinf  tmow  accomBlate  Into  vaat 
ierr<rirs.  The  goTcmmait  of  Okmets  akme  is  sakl  to  contain  aboot  SOOO  lakea ;  Ffnland  Is  naartj 
weir  sapftUed ;  aad  the  fOTcnuDent  of  Astrakhan  aboands  vith  sah  lakes  and 


CuMATB The  climate  of  RossiA  is  of  an  extreme  character ;  the  winters  heing 

colder,  and  the  summers  warmer,  than  in  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  western  Eu- 
rope. In  the  south,  however,  the  spring  is  early  and  mild ;  the  summer  is  of  long 
dmation,  with  oppressi%'e  heat  and  little  rain ;  autumn  f<^ow8  late  in  the  year,  and 
the  winter  is  short,  with  little  snow,  though  sometimes  the  cold  is  severe.  In  the 
beat  of  summer,  a  dangerous  disease,  named  jassia,  is  generated,  which  is  fiital  to 
the  lower  anim^  as  well  as  to  man.  Violent  whirlwinds  are  frequent ;  and  a  north- 
easterly wind  pre^'ails,  called  miiel,  often  accompanied  by  snow,  which  is  drifted 
with  great  violence,  and  much  dreaded.  The  middle  region,  extending  fixMn  50°  to 
57^,  has  a  rough  and  long  continued  winter,  especially  towards  the  east ;  and  at  Mos- 
cow, Lat.  56^,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  only  40°  of  Fahrenheit,  while 
that  of  the  hottest  month  rises  to  70|".  In  the  more  northerly  region,  from  57^ 
to  67^,  the  climate  is  much  milder  than  in  the  same  paralleb  in  Asia,  but  is  severer 
than  in  western  Europe.  The  winter  here  is  long  and  severe,  extending  to  six  or 
•even  months,  during  which  travelling  is  practicable  only  on  sledges  over  the  frozen 
mow.  The  autumn  is  foggy,  and,  in  winter,  mercury  freezes.  The  duration  of  win- 
ter at  St.  Petersburg  extends  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  beginning  of  May ; 
snow  and  ice  set  in  about  the  9th  of  October,  and  continue  till  May,  when  winter 
disappears  all  at  once.  On  an  average,  230  days  of  the  year  are  reckoned  to  be- 
long to  winter;  and  for  160  of  these  the  waters  are  fiist  bound  with  ice.  In  the 
arctic  region,  extending  from  67°  to  74°,  the  climate  is  very  rigorous  in  winter,  and 
warm  in  summer,  there  being  in  fact  little  more  variety  than  one  long  winter  night 
and  one  long  summer  day.  The  summer,  however,  is  much  overcast  ¥rith  vapours, 
which  obscure,  and  sometimes  hide  the  sun ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  long  night  is 
greatly  relieved  by  clear  moonlight  and  the  brilliant  corniscations  of  the  aurora. 

Geology  and  Mineral  Productions The  predominating  formations  are  the 

tertiary  and  alluvial;  the  older  formations  being  less  unfr^uent.  The  primitive, 
however,  and  the  transition  rocks,  occur  in  the  Urals,  Finland,  Lapland,  in  some  parts 
of  Carelia,  Olonetz,  Crimea,  Caucasus,  the  Valdai  plateau,  Sandomir,  Revel,  the 
country  round  lake  Ilmen,  and  Vologda,  and  the  tract  extending  eastH'ard  from  Brody 
across  the  Dnieper.  The  secondary  rocks  frequently  appear  rising  like  small  islands, 
in  the  great  plains ;  and  among  the  formations  of  this  class  are  found  coal,  lime,  gyp- 
sum, chalk,  and  salt.  The  tertiary  formations  occupy  vast  tracts  of  the  low  country, 
and  include  clay,  loam,  limestone,  broivn  coal,  gypsum,  and  in  many  places  rich  deposits 
of  rock  salt.  Throughout  Poland,  Podolia,  and  southern  Russia,  there  is  a  tertiary 
limestone  extensively  deposited,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  country.  It  is  co- 
vered with  a  marly  clay  and  sand,  and  contains  numerous  fossil  remains  of  unknown 
animals.  In  central  Poland  is  a  clay  with  lignite  or  broun  coal,  resting  upon  chalk. 
The  alluvial  formations  consist  of  an  old  and  a  new  deposit,  the  former  composed 
of  a  great  stratum  of  marly  clay  or  loam,  interspersed  with  numerous  blocks  of  gra- 
nite and  other  primitive  rocks.  It  covers  vast  tracts  of  country  in  Poland.  The 
s<h1  which  it  forms  in  the  south  of  Poland  is  excellent,  but  towards  the  north  it  be- 
comes gradually  less  productive,  and  more  mixed  with  sand,  gravel,  and  large  blocks. 
An  alluvial  sand,  different  from  the  sand  of  rivers,  is  widely  distributed  in  Poland, 
and  is  connected  with  the  great  sandy  plain  of  Northern  Germany.  Vast  numbers  of 
blocks  of  stone  occur  in  this  plain,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  transported  from 
Finland  by  some  great  flood.  The  great  mineral  riches  of  the  empire  are  found  in  the 
Ural  and  the  Altai  mountains ;  those  in  European  Russia  are  few  and  unimportant. 
A  tract,  however,  called  the  Central  Mining  District,  extends  from  the  Oka  to  near 
Kaluga,  which  is  for  the  most  part  poor  and  sandy,  but  contains  iron  ore ;  and,  as  the 
metal  is  manu&ctured  in  the  places  wht;re  it  is  found,  several  extensive  iron  works 
have  been  erected  in  several  quarters.  At  Petrozavodsk,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake 
of  Onega,  there  are  iron  works,  believed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  north  of  Russia. 
Bog-iron-ore  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  a  long  time  was  the  only  kind 
smelted,  but  other  kinds  are  now  wrought.  Another  great  work  of  the  same  kind  is  si- 
tuate three  miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  Riga  road.  Finland  yields  copper  and  tin, 
but  only  one  mine  of  the  former  is  wrought.  Coal  is  found  in  various  places,  in  small 
quantities.     One  mine  is  wrought  at  Fula,  and  another  at  Bakhmout,  in  the  govern- 
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ment  of  lekaterinoslav.  In  Soutlieni.Poland  are  numerous  beds  of  black  bituminous 
coaly  sometimes  thirty  feet  thick,  occurring  in  the  secondary  formations.  In  the  ter- 
tiary districts  deposits  of  brown  coal  are  met  with,  which  likewise  yields  amber. 
In  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea  are  numerous  lakes  and  marshes 
which  produce  great  quantities  of  salt ;  and  mines  of  that  valuable  article  are  also 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  a  tract,  called  the  Northern  Salt  District, 
stretches  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  St.  Petersburg  limestone  for  663  miles.  The 
mineral  first  appears  in  the  island  of  Oesel,  and  is  worked  at  several  places  in 
Livonia.  A  central  salt  district  is  also  described  as  existing  in  the  course  of  the 
Volga ;  and  along  the  Kama  is  a  rich  and  extensive  tract  of  marl,  salt,  and  gypsum. 
The  principal  salt  works  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Solikamsk ;  and  the  gypsum 
grottoes  of  Koungour,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  are  large  and  magnificent.  In 
Poland  there  are  large  mines  of  rock-salt,  which  form  part  of  that  enormous  layer 
of  fossil  salt  which  extends  along  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  is  large  enough  to 
supply  the  whole  world  for  an  indefinite  period.  Copper-sand  is  found  throughout  a 
large  extent  of  country  in  the  governments  of  Perm,  Viatka,  and  Ufa,  completely 
skirting  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  Urals.  The  sand  is  of  a  dull  red  or  green 
colour,  and  is  worked  for  copper ;  it  contains  also  fossil  wood  impregnated  with  the 
metal.  But  it  is  in  the  Asiatic  territory  of  Russia  that  the  most  abundant  mines  of 
copper  are  found,  as  well  as  those  of  gold,  silver,  platina,  and  other  metals. 

The  geologist  who  hM  been  accustomed  to  the  diversified  features  which  invariably  characterise 
all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  in  which  the  older  sedimentary  rocks  exist,  and  has  often  had  the 
utmost  difflcuhirin  ascertaining  thiir  succession  and  classification,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
disturbances  ana  alterations  to  which  deposits  of  this  age  have  been  sul^ected ;  who  has  seen  their 
frequent  breaks,  and  sometimes  even  their  entire  reversal  in  limited  areas,  is  delighted  to  find  in 
so  wide  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  as  Northern  Russia  those  strata  spread  In  horizontal  unbroken 
sheets ;  each  great  formation  trending  for  distances  of  a  thousand  miles,  with  few  or  no  changes  in 
its  naineral  characters  or  organic  remains.  The  formations  succeed  each  other  in  the  following  as- 
cending order:  —  !.  Silurian  Rocks ;  2.  Old  Red  or  Devonian  System ;  3.  Cart>oniferous  System ;  4. 
OoUte  Series ;  5.  Cretaceous  System ;  6.  Ferruginous  Sands ;  7.  Chidk  i  S.  Tertiary  Deposits  i  9. 
Younger  Pliocene ;  10.  Drift  and  Erratic  Blocks. 

1.  Silurian  Bockt.  —  The  oldest  stratified  deposits  of  Russia  are  clays,  sandstone,  limestone,  &c. 
which,  from  the  onanic  remains  they  contain,  are  clearly  the  equivalents  of  the  Silurian  system  of 
the  British  isles.  These  Silurian  deposits  occupy  Oeland,  Gothland,  and  other  Islands  In  the  Baltic ; 
also  the  shores  of  Courland,  whence  they  trena  in  a  broad  bank  from  W.N.W.  to  E.N.E.  till  they 
are  lost  under  vast  heaps  of  granite  detritus  between  the  Lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega.  At  the  north- 
em  end  of  the  latter  they  are  deflected  to  the  north,  and  there  meet  with  great  ri<^es  of  trap  rocks, 
which  run  f^m  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  In  that  region  all  the  deposits  are  in  a  highly  altered  state,  and 
the  limestones  present  few  distinct  traces  of  fossils ;  but,  Arom  the  nature  of  the  country,  no  descend- 
ing order  between  these  rocks  and  the  great  primary  granitic  chain  of  Scandinavia  and  Lapland  can 
be  observed. 

2.  out  Red^  or  Devonian  Sygtem. — This  system  is  of  enormous  extent,  ranging  from  the  borders  of 
Poland  through  Lithuania  by  the  Lake  Ilmen  and  the  Valdai  hlUs  to  the  W.N.  W.,  where  It  constitutes 
much  of  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea.  It  consists  of  flag-stones,  clays,  marls,  cornstone,  and  sand- 
stones ;  the  whole  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  British  deposits  of  the  same  sge,  from  which 
however  they  differ,  in  containing  copious  salt-springs  and  much  gypsum.  Fishes  are  the  dlstin- 
cuishing  fossils  of  this  great  Russian  system ;  and  among  these  are  species  which  have  been  described 
from  deposits  of  the  same  age  in  Scotland.  These  fish-beds  have  been  traced  for  many  hundred  miles, 
occupying  several  stages  in  the  system. 

3.  CoihoniferouM  Htfttem,  —  In  the  northern  and  central  regions  of  Russia,  only  the  lower  or  cal* 
careous  part  of  this  system  exists.  The  lower  beds  consist  of  incoherent  sandstones  and  bituminous 
shale,  which  sometimes  contain  thin  beds  of  impure  pyritous  cosi,  and  impressions  of  several  plants 
well  known  in  the  coal  formations  of  Britain.  These  are  overlaid  with  various  bands  of  limestone, 
only  the  lower  of  which  have  some  mlneraloglcal  resemblance  to  the  mountain  limestone  of  western 
Europe.  Some  beds  are  undlstlnguish^le  from  the  magneslan  limestone  of  England ;  others  from 
a  pisiMite ;  while  a  third  great  and  very  prevalent  band,  of  considerable  thickness.  Is  milk-white,  and 
not  more  compact  than  the  eakaire  grotsutr  of  Paris.  This  white  producta  limestone  was  observed 
by  Messrs.  Murchlson  and  Verneuil  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow  to  beyond  Arkhangel,  a 
space  of  not  less  than  a  thousand  miles,  and  was  found  to  range  far  Into  the  coimtry  of  the  Samoleds. 
This  formation  has  also  another  mlneraloglcal  resemblance  to  chalk.  In  being  loaded  with  thin  bands 
of  flint,  which  are  sometimes  concretions  Invested  with  corals.  Associated  with  It,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dvina,  about  133  miles  above  Arkhangel,  and  south  of  Susskala,  are  splendid  bedded  masses 
of  white  gypsum  or  alabaster,  which,  for  many  miles,  present  at  a  little  distance  all  the  appearance 
of  white  Umestone.  These  are  probably  the  laraest  masses  of  this  kind  in  Europe.  The  carbonilerous 
limeetone  of  Russia  is  highly  fossillferous,  and  from  the  normal  and  unaltered  condition  of  the  beds, 
the  specimens  are  generally  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

4.  Oolitt  Series,  —  When  Messrs.  Murchison  and  Vemeull  visited  Russia,  it  was  still  problematical 
whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  series  of  strata  to  connect  the  lower  carboniferous  IxmIs  above  des- 
oibed  with  certain  rocks  of  the  Oolitic  system,  which  have  been  long  known  to  exist  in  the  south  of 
Russia.  Certain  of  these  beds,  which  rest  at  once  on  the  great  red  formation  along  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  between  Kostroma  and  Nishnei-Novgorod,  belong  unquestionably  to  the  middle  Oolite.  These 
Odme  shales  rest  on  the  white  carboniferous  limestone  of  Moscow,  afl'ordlng  a  clear  proof  tl.at 
tvtm\i^}Am  are  not  to  be  looked  for  either  in  the  cotmtry  round  Moscow,  or  anywhere  to  the  north- 
ward. 

5.  Ferruginous  Sandt^  ^e.  —  The  lias  is  covered  with  ferruginous  sands,  containing  here  and  there 
large  flattened  concretions  of  grit,  which  are  used  for  millstones ;  but  no  fossils  have  yet  been  ob- 
served in  this  rock.  5.  The  Cretacfous  System  is  largely  developed  in  the  south  oi  Russia,  and  a 
white  sbeliy  Umestone,  belonging  to  the  Tertiary  System^  and  overlying  the  chalk,  has  been  found  in 
the  Crlincm;  but  no  such  (iM>posit8  have  yet  been  discuvered  in  any  of  the  northern  or  central 
regions* 
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6.  Yownger  PUoeene. —  "Whea  MeMrt.  Mnrchlfton  and  Vemeoil  Tigitod  RomIa,  it  was  ttie  gcnenl 
belief  that  all  the  great  masses  of  superficial  detritus,  which  cover  so  large  an  area,  were  refisrable 
to  tlie  diluTian  epoch,  when  the  bones  of  the  great  extinct  quadrupeds  were  also  imhediifd ;  bat, 
though  the  time  to  which  their  Journey  was  restricted  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  tbem  to  make 
many  distincUons  of  age  among  tne  different  masses,  yet  they  hare  discorered  enough  to  demonstrate 
that,  during  the  modem  period,  the  whole  of  the  vast  flat  country  of  Russia  was  beneath  the  sea  for 
a  considerMle  time. 

Overspreading  all  the  older  formations,  and  greatly  obscuring  them.  Is  a  vast  mass  of  detritus,  the 
large  granitic  blocks  of  which  have  excited  so  much  attention  from  the  days  of  Pallas  to  the  nreeent 
time ;  and  which  seems  to  have  been  all  derived  from  the  north.— T**  On  the  drai^ted  depotm  trkidk 


eonHituU  the  Northern  and  Central  Regions  of  Rmtia"  by  Mettn.  Murehuon  and  Femmrit,  reperied 
to  the  meeting  qfthe  British  Auociation  at  Glasgow,  September  1840.    Athentetem,  800.) 

Soil  and  Vegetation. — In  a  country  of  so  large  dimenfdons  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  great  variety  of  soils.  There  is  a  vast  tract  of  country,  of  about  796,000 
square  miles  (65,000  square  geographical  leagues),  which  possesses  a  peciUiar  and 
rather  remarliable  soil,  consisting  entirely  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  which 
forms  a  stratum,  varying  in  thickness  from  three  to  five  feet.  This  tract  is  situated 
in  the  middle  and  south  of  Russia,  stretching  in  a  broad  belt  from  Volhynia,  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  to  the  foot  of  the  Urals,  near  Perm,  and  southwards  to  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  The  land  is  so  productive  as  not  to  require  manure ; 
and  its  fertility  is  proved  by  the  large  returns  of  grain  which  it  yields,  and  the 
excellent  breeds  of  cattle  which  are  reared  upon  it.  Considered  generally,  the  terri- 
tory of  Russia,  from  the  44°  to  the  50°  north  lat.  is  for  the  most  part  low  and  level, 
scantily  wooded,  partly  very  fruitful,  and  partly  barren,  and  here  and  there  impreg- 
nated with  salt.  Between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dniester  the  soil  is  much  impregnate 
with  nitre ;  but,  as  soon  as  this  is  removed  or  diminished,  wheat,  millet,  and  the  arbutus 
melon  may  be  successfully  cultivated.  The  mildest  and  most  fertile  region,  bow- 
ever,  is  that  succession  of  valleys  along  the  southern  coasts  of  the  Crimea,  where 
the  vine  and  garden  fruits,  of  excellent  quality,  are  produced  in  such  abundance  as 
to  form  an  article  of  commerce  as  far  as  Moscow.  Proceeding  eastward  into  the  go- 
vernment of  Astrakhan,  only  that  part  of  the  soil  is  fertile  which  extends  along  the 
low  banks  of  the  Volga,  the  Ural,  and  the  Terek,  in  which  tracts  vegetables  attain 
an  enormous  size.  The  soil  is  here  impregnated  with  saline  and  bituminous  substances. 
Higher  up,  the  land  on  the  Volga  becomes  sandy  and  unproductive.  The  s<h1  of 
Little  Russia  and  the  Polish  Ukraine  is  partly  sandy,  and  not  very  productive ;  partly 
very  rich  and  fertile.  A  great  part  of  Western  Russia  is  sandy,  and  is  intersected  by 
extensive  marshes  and  bogs.  Large  tracts  of  it  are  likewise  covered  vdth  forests  ; 
whilst  no  inconsiderable  portion  ranks  amongst  the  most  fertile  in  the  empire.  The 
middle  region,  extending  from  50°  to  57°,  is  the  wealthiest  and  most  densely  peopled 
portion  of  Russia;  and  consists  of  wide,  open,  undulating  plains,  with  only  slight  ele- 
vations to  break  the  monotony.  The  northern  region,  from  57°  to  67®,  is,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mountains  of  Finland,  and  the  declivities  of  the  Urals,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  flat  country,  upon  which  forests,  meadows,  marshes,  and  moors,  alter- 
nate. The  poor  starved  soil  ensures  the  husbandman  a  return  only  so  far  as  the  60^, 
beyond  which  only  slow-growing  wood  succeeds ;  and,  beyond  67°,  only  dry  stunted 
shrubs. 

The  Russian  forests  are  the  most  important  of  the  vegetable  productions,  not  only 
from  their  enormous  extent,  but  from  their  supplying  in  profusion  the  timber,  tar,  pitch, 
potash,  and  turpentine,  which  form  a  principal  part  of  the  commercial  exports ;  and 
furnishing  fuel,  in  a  country  nearly  destitute  of  coal.  Estimating  the  soil  at  1 ,085.671 ,490 
acres,  421,200,000  are  occupied  by  forests  ;  480,600,000  by  uncultivated  land,  water, 
bouses,  and  roads;  166,050,000  by  arable,  and  a  little  more  than  16,700,000  by 
meadow  land.  So  many  as  205,200,000  acres  are  still  completely  covered  with  pines, 
firs,  and  other  coniferous  trees,  without  taking  into  account  the  oaks,  maples,  beeches, 
poplars,  and  elms,  which  are  by  no  means  rare  in  the  latitudes  within  the  52° ;  and 
the  birch,  which  grows  in  more  northerly  regions.  The  Scotch  fir  is  by  fiir  the  most 
abundant,  and  grows  to  a  great  height  and  size.  Next  to  it  in  abundance  is  the  common 
birch,  which,  however,  is  confined  to  particular  districts,  and  is  intermixed  but  little 
with  the  large  forests.  The  other  principal  trees  are  beech,  maple,  elm,  alder,  willow, 
and  ash,  many  of  which  attain  a  great  height,  though,  in  comparison  with  the  pines, 
they  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  forests.  The  governments  of  Novgorod 
and  Tver  are  studded  with  forests ;  that  of  Volkhonskoi,  which  extends  to  the 
Valdai  hills,  is  one  of  the  largest  known.  In  the  government  of  Perm,  out  of 
48,600,000  acres,  45,900,000,  or  17-I8ths  are  forest.  These  immense  forests  are  a 
great  blessing  in  so  rigorous  a  climate,  as,  besides  supplying  fuel,  they  form  a  shelter 
from  the  cold  north  winds.     The  provinces  to  the  south  have  not  the  same  necessity 
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tar  them,  and  are  so  destitute  of  wood,  that  grass  and  dung  are  generally  used  for 
fueL  The  trees  furnish  timber  of  the  finest  and  most  durable  quality,  for  house  and 
ship  huilding,  household  furniture,  and  utensils ;  and  the  firs  even  supply  torches, 
which  the  peasantry  use  instead  of  candles.  The  brushwood,  which  covers  a  large 
extent  of  forest  country,  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  hazel,  dwarf-birch,  alder, 
willow,  and  juniper ;  and,  in  some  places,  the  wild  bilberry  and  the  cranberry,  of  the 
latter  of  which  large  quantities  are  exported.  It  is  in  these  immense  forests  that  the 
wild  honey  is  obtained  for  which  Russia  is  celebrated.  The  bees  make  their  hives  in 
the  hollow  trunks  of  aged  or  injured  trees.  The  exportation  of  timber  furnishes  a 
considerable  item  of  the  government  revenue,  as  well  as  of  the  private  fortune  of  the 
proprietors,  whose  estates  are  within  reach  of  water  carriage,  and  is  the  principal 
source  of  labour  to  their  peasants. — C Short  Account  of  the  Forext  Trees  and  Timber 
Trade  of  the  Interior  of  Mvssia,  by  Wm,  Howison,  M,D. — Edin.  Phil,  Journal, 
XII.  56.; 

Russia  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  country  ;  and  the  cultivated  land  is  so  extensive, 
and  yields,  in  many  parts,  such  abundant  crops  of  grain,  that  enough  is  produced,  not 
only  for  home  consumption,  but  also  for  exportation  in  considerable  quantity.  The 
grains  most  commonly  cultivated  are  rye  and  oats ;  but,  in  Southern  Russia,  the  best 
wheat  with  millet  and  rice  are  produced.  Hemp  and  flax  are  very  largely  cultivated, 
and,  besides  supplying  the  home  manufticture,  yield  a  large  surplus  for  exportation. 
While  corn  and  cattle  constitute  the  wealth  of  Central  Russia,  the  south  abounds  in 
productions  of  a  more  precious  and  delicate  kind.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine,  an  in- 
digenous plant,  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Crimea ; 
but,  though  it  has  there  the  advantage  of  a  good  situation  and  a  fine  climate,  yet  the 
produce  does  not  remunerate  the  labour  of  the  vine-drcsser,  nor  is  the  wine  remark- 
able either  for  flavour  or  strength.  The  vine  cultivation,  however,  is  extending 
in  the  governments  of  Astrakhan,  Kherson,  Podolia,  the  country  of  the  Don  Cos- 
sacks, Taurida,  and  Caucasus.  The  mulberry  tree  has  been  as  carefully  attended  to 
as  the  vine,  and,  upon  the  whole,  with  a  favourable  result.  I.Arge  plantations  of 
this  tree  have  been  formed  near  all  the  principal  towns ;  and  every  encouragement  is 
held  out  by  government  to  the  planters.  In  the  Crimea  and  the  Caucasus,  the  rear- 
ing of  the  silk- worm  is  rapidly  extending.  Experiments  have  also  been  made  in  cul- 
tivating sugar-cane  and  indigo,  but  hitherto  without  much  success.  There  is,  besides, 
m  Southern  Russia,  a  great  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  ;  and,  in  summer,  the 
country  everywhere  presents  the  most  enchanting  aspect,  and  is  covered  with  a  pro- 
lusion of  the  finest  flowers  and  aromatic  herbs.  Russia  likewise  produces  bops, 
tobacco,  and  garden  vegetables  of  the  usual  European  varieties.  Spanish  pepper  is 
raised  on  the  Samara  and  Lower  Volga;  poppy  in  Kharkoff ;  rhubarb  grows  wild  in 
Taurida ;  rhapontick  in  the  Urals ;  and  the  polygonum  minus,  which  grows  in  the 
Ukraine,  engenders  worms  that  yield  a  beautiful  crimson  dye.  Many  plants,  useful  in 
dyeing,  grow  wild  ;  and  there  are  also  several  plants  valuable  in  tanning. 

Animals.  —  The  quadrupeds  of  Russia  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  appear  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  country.  Cattle  of  every  kind  are  bred  in  vast  numbers  in  the 
Steppes,  and  are  increasing  with  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  Beeves  are  reared 
as  &r  north  as  the  64^,  but  are  most  abundant  in  Podolia  and  the  Ukraine.  Some  of 
the  calves  in  the  last  province  weigh  from  480  to  6001b.  Sheep  are  reared  to  a  great 
extent,  and  are  supposed  now,  not  to  fall  short  of  sixty  or  seventy  millions.  Merino  sheep 
have  been  naturalized  in  Little  Russia,  in  New  Russia,  and  in  the  Baltic  provinces. 
Besides  supplying  the  woollen  manufactures  at  home,  large  quantities  of  wool  are 
now  exported.  Great  attention  is  also  paid  to  the  breed  of  horses,  which  thrive  upon 
the  Steppes ;  shawl  wool>goats  have  been  introduced ;  and,  besides  these,  there  are 
camels  in  Taurida  and  Kherson ;  asses  in  Taurida,  swine,  buffaloes;  and,  in  the  north, 
the  reindeer,  so  valuable  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  sterile  regions.  The  forests  con- 
tain great  numbers  of  bees,  which  yield  an  abundance  of  honey  and  wax  for  exporta- 
tion. There  are  also  many  wild  animals,  the  skins  or  furs  of  which  constitute  impor- 
tant articles  of  trade  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Empire  ;  and  abundance  of  others, 
whose  flesh  is  used  for  food.  Birds  are  very  numerous  ;  fish  abound  in  the  seas,  lakes, 
and  rivers ;  and  the  fisheries  constitute  an  important  branch  of  productive  industry. 

People  and   Population No  state  tn  Europe  presents  a  greater  variety  of 

races  ;  but  they  may  all  be  reduced  to  the  following  stocks :  —  The  Slavonic,  which 
comprises,  1.  The  Russians,  distinguished  as  Great  Russians  or  Muscovites,  Little 
Rusfisns,  Rusniaks  and  Cossacks ;  2.  Poles,  who  inhabit  the  various  governments 
which  formed  the  late  kingdom  of  Poland  ;  3.  Lithuanians,  Lettons,  and  Kures,  who 
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•re  found  along  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  uid  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Poland. 
The  TsHouDE,*  or  Finnish  Stock,  which  comprises  the  JFlwis,  who  occupy  Finland, 
the  Careliana,  EBthonunu,  Cheremistea,  Votiakg,  Lapons,  Livett  Zyraimes^  Vo^uh^ 
PermioHM,  Mordoa  or  Aforduins^  and  a  part  of  the  Teptiare».  These  tribes  are  found 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  throughout  Northern  Russia.  The  Turk- 
ish Stock,  improperly  called  Tatab  or  Tartab,  which  comprises  the  Tartars  of 
Katan  and  ABtrakhan,  the  T%brkoman$  of  Caucasus,  the  Nogait  and  other  Tartars  in 
the  Crimea,  the  JBa$hkir»^  the  ChAcascheM^  the  Metcherieque*,  a  part  of  the  Tepti- 
are$f  kc,  extending  over  a  large  portion  of  the  south-eastern  and  southern  provinces. 
The  German  or  Deittsch  Stock  comprises  the  Germans  who  live  in  the  governments 
of  Riga,  Revel,  St.  Petersburg,  Mitau,  &c,  and  the  numerous  colonies  in  Saratov  and 
Taurida.  The  Gothic  Stock  comprises  the  Swtdet^  who  form  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  population  of  Finland.  Besides  all  these,  there  are  many  English,  Scotch, 
Danes,  and  other  foreigners,  throughout  the  country,  but  chiefly  in  the  commercial 
towns;  Jews,  Armenians,  Moldavians,  Wallachians,  Persians,  Calmucks,  Hindoos, 
Samoyedes,  and  Laplanders.  Of  these  various  races,  the  Great  Russians  or  Mus- 
covites are  the  most  numerous,  comprising  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  entire  population. 
They  are  found  chiefly  in  Central  Russia,  round  Moscow,  where  the  country  is  densely 
peopled,  and  where  their  numbers  are  rapidly  increasing. 

The  Russians  formerly  bore  the  name  of  Antes  ;  and  consisted  of  several  indepen- 
dent tribes,  who  formed  a  kind  of  confederation,  till  Rurik  established  a  central 
government  in  the  year  862.  Rurik  belonged  to  the  Scandinavian  tribe  of  Varing, 
and  was  invited  to  assume  the  government  by  the  republic  of  Novgorod  the  Great ; 
the  citizens  of  which,  being  partly  of  Slavonian  and  partly  of  Tshoude  or  Finnish 
extraction,  agreed,  as  one  means  of  appeasing  their  mutual  animosities,  to  select 
their  rulers  from  a  third  nation.  The  Varing,  as  their  name  indicates,  were  a  bold 
confederated  people,  and  their  country  was  c^led  by  the  Tshoudes  Ruotzi,  or  /{vos- 
simaa  ( UpUndia,  Roslagen  in  Sweden),  for  which  appellation  the  Antes  now  ex- 
changed their  own,  giving  to  themselves  the  name  of  Rusini,  and  to  their  country 
that  of  RAs,  Rurik's  successors  extended  by  conquest  their  authority  over  aU 
the  other  tribes  of  Antes ;  and,  having  established  their  capital  at  Kioff,  reached 
the  zenith  of  their  power,  under  Vladimir  the  Great.  In  the  tenth  century  the 
boundaries  of  Russia  were  the  Lakes  Ilmen  and  Ladoga,  the  Upper  Volga  and  the  Oka, 
the  Upper  Don,  the  Lower  Dnieper,  and  the  Black  Sea,  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  the  north-eastern  chain  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  the  BQg,  and  the  Upper 
Duna.  Vladimir  introduced  Christianity  into  Russia  (A.D.  983)  according  to  the 
Greek  ritual.  His  empire  was  subsequently  overthrown  by  the  Poles  and  the  Lithu- 
anians ;  and  the  greater  part  of  it  remained  united  with  Poland  till  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  The  provinces,  however,  situated  beyond  the  Dneiper,  were  conquered 
by  the  Tatars,  and,  on  recovering  their  independence,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  bore 
for  some  time  the  name  of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Muscovy.  The  Muscovites,  or  Great 
Russians,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  original  or  Little 
Russians,  possess  a  less  degree  of  Slavonic  nationality  than  any  other  of  the  kindred 
nations,  and  are  what  historians  term  a  bastard  people ;  being  composed  of  several  tribes, 
as  Slavonians,  Tshoudes,  and  Tartars.  Their  language  differs  so  much  from  the  pro- 
per Russian  idiom,  that  the  latter  is  not  understood  by  them  without  previous  instruc- 
tion, which  is  not  the  case  respecting  it  with  the  Poles,  Bohemians,  and  other  Slavoni- 
ans. Conscious  of  this  absence  of  the  Slavonian  element,  their  learned  men  of  the 
sixteenth  century  traced  the  origin  of  their  nation  to  the  Bos,  a  people  mentioned 
by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  instead  of  the  Slavonian  race ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
RuMsia,  or  Muscovy,  have  since  called  themselves /?os«tante,  and  their  country  Rossia. 
Not  less  remarkable  was  the  change  which  they  introduced  into  the  grammatical  struc- 
ture of  their  language ;  and  their  separation  from  the  ancient  Russians  was  rompletni 
when  the  latter,  under  the  Polish  Government,  acknowledged  the  spiritual  supremacy 
of  Rome,    while  the  Muscovite  church  declared  itself  independent  of   Constanti- 

*  Tshotttie  It  only  a  remote  approxini»tlon  to  the  Slavonic  word,  which  is  variously  spelled  Cud, 
Seud,  or  Cxudt  the  proper  sound  of  which  cannot  be  represented  by  any  combination  of  RomaQ  letters. 
Whererer  the  letters  ex,  tx,  or  ttch,  are  found  in  Slavonic  names,  as  in  Czar  or  Tsar,  Galacs  or  Ga- 
latx,  Priopecs  or  Priepets,  Tschoringov,  &c.,  they  are  intended  to  represent  the  Slavonic  e.  Pro- 
bably It  might  be  t)etUfr  represented  by  the  English  ch,  sounded  like  tah^  were  it  not  that  cA  are  rendered 
very  equivocal  by  being  sometimes  pronounced  like  k,  which  makes  tsh  preferable.  In  ord«r  to  pre  ■ 
v«>nt  mistakes.— M.  Safarik,  in  his  Slavonian  Antiquities,  expresses  bis  opinion  thai  the  ancient 
Scythians  were  of  the  Tshoude  family ;  their  name  Cud,  Sciid,  or  Czttd,  he  says,  it  would  be  impoa- 
slble  to  render  in  Greek  otherwise  than  by  Skuth^t  or  Skuthai.  Scythians,  some  of  our  readers  may 
not  be  aware,  is  only  the  Knglish  Latin  form  of  the  name.  In  Latin  it  would  be  properly  pronounoM 
Skuthtans,  the  same  as  in  Greek. 
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Bople.  —  Slavonian  Antiquitiet,  by  P,  J,  Safarik,  Sfc Foreign  Quarterly  Review^ 

XXVI.  70. 

Among  the  Tarious  races  aboye  mentioned,  the  population  is  divided  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions:  —  1.  Slavonians:  Great  Russians  or  Muscovites,  32,000,000 ; 
|jittle  Russians,  Rusniaks,  and  Cossacks,  6,000,000 ;  Poles,  6,000,000 ;  Servians, 
Bulgarian «  &c  1,000,000;  Lithuanians,  1,300,000;  Lettons,  400,000;  Kures, 
900,000.  2.  Tckoudes  or  Finns  :  Laps,  25,000;  Finns,  1,300,000  to  1,500,000  ; 
Esthonians,  500,000;  Livonians,  1000;  Permaks  or  Permians,  35,000;  Zyraines, 
30,000;  Voguls,  100,000;  Votiaks,  100,000;  Cheremisses,  200,000;  ChAvasches, 
370,000;  MordQins,  100,000 ;  Teptiares,  a  mixed  race  of  Finns  and  Tartars,  in  the 
government  of  Orenburg,  50,000.  3.  Germans:  450,000.  4.  Turks  or  Tartars: 
Krim- Tartars,  246,000;  Tartars  of  Kasan,  150,000;  Nogais,  400,000;  Metche- 
rieques,  in  Orenburg,  about  10,000.  Totals  :  Slavonians,  47,000,000 ;  Tchoudes  or 
Finns,  about  3,000,000 ;  Germans,  450,000  ;  Turks  or  Tartars,  806,000.  Total, 
51,256,000  in  European  Russia,  exclusive  of  the  province  of  Caucasus.  —  Thadaus 
Bulgarins  Russland.     Siatistik.  203,  4,  5. 

There  are  no  certain  data  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  population ;  but  the 
following  is  the  Abstract  of  Returns  obtained  through  the  British  Consuls,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  very  nearly  approximative  statement  of  the  amount  of  the 
population  of  the  whole  empire  in  1836. 

(A.) — Statement  of  the  Population  of  Russia  in  the  Year  1836. 


Specification. 

Class  I. — Paying  Taxes, 
A.  Iir  Totr^s. 

1.  MerefaAnU  of  the  Ut  Guild  :— 

ChrUtiaQA  with  704  Licences,  . 

Mahommedant  „       6       „ 

Jews  „     96       „  •  • 


Maki,      Femaht* 


Total. 


2.  Merchants  of  the  8d  Guild:— 

Christians  with  1,439  Licenses, 

Mahommedans,  „         8       „ 

Jews,       .       .  „       68       „ 


3.  Traders  of  the  3d  Guild  :— 

Christians,  with  29,913  Licenses, 

Mahommedans,  „        425       „ 

Jews,  „      2,573       „ 


ToUl 


ToUl,     . 
Total  of  the  three  Guilds, 


2,107 

19 

218 

3,344 


5,008 

440 

6,481 


10M60 

2,417 

12,749 

121.026 


128,854         118,520 


Total, 


4.  Bnrahers  and  Members  of  Corporations:— 
Christians,  .... 

Mahommedans,        .  .  .  . 

Jews,       ..... 


Burffhers  of  the  Western  Government, 

Inhabitants  of  Towns  in  Bessarabia,  Masyles,  and  Rutpasches, 

Persons  of  the  low  classes— Christians, 

Foreign  Artisans  (not  included  in  the  Total), 

Total  of  Division  A, 

B.— Pkasants. 

1.  Peasants  on  the  private  properties  of  the  Emperor's  family, 

*' Apanage"  Pea!iant0,  ....... 

Peasants  belonging  to  the  service  of  His  linporial  Majesty's  Cabinet,  I 
of  the  Chief  Intendcnt's  Office,  and  of  the  Kremlin  Expedition,  ) 

S.  Domain  Peasants  :— 

a.  Paying  Poll  Tax  and  Bent  :— 

Odnodworzen  (owners  of  one  farm).  .... 

Feasants  of  the  former  Panser-Uojars,  .... 

Cossacks  of  Little  Russia,  ...... 

Military  Peasants  in  the  territories  of  the  Cossacks,  Tepters,  and  i 
Lostreibs,  •......( 

Crown  Peasant*,  of  various  descriptions,       .... 

Military  Settlers, 

Without  Masters,  received  into  the  Service  of  the  Crown, 

Kk 


801,496 
15^*^7  • 
484,894 


I, .'101,947 

1,399,875 

.    7,525 
10,970 

.  34/.13\ 
12,322  ) 
(i03 

6,966 
10,415 

45,781 

•  • 

1,496,231 

1,581,537 

37,874 
695,401 

41,188 
721.772 

4,406 

4.693 

1,237,443 

6,007 

633,691 

1,287.990 

6,074 

555,275 

99,368 

98,883 

4,819,620 

69,464 

1,242 

5,390.883 

50,775 

1,455 
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PwehMMl  from  Um  PrbuM  OoUUyn, I9J96  90,S«7 

In  Um  Siberian  Govenunenta,  born  therein.  19,000  sr7428 

In  the  Siberian  Oovemmenta,  Settlers,      .....  18^083  11.433 

Emplojed  in  the  Tarlous  Crown  M  orka  and  Manu&ctoriet.  16&,9ti8  165,673 
h.  Paying  only  Poll  Tax  :— 

Crown  Peaaants  in  the  Western  Goremments,  101,401  109,155 

Staroetei  Peaaante. 213,457  S0i,M4 

Jeauit,                              .......  32^504  99,b60 

Peaaanta  holdinc  a  Feudal  Tenure.           .....  13,151  16,434 

Peaaants  upon  Confiscated  Properttea,           ....  116,607  117,723 

Crown  PeaaanU  in  the  East-Sea  Governments,              .                     .  118,015  127,044 

Moguls  and  Samoyedes,  paying  a  tribute  of  Fura,  8,043  3,264 

Settlera  in  KamscLatka, 410  371 

e.  Paying  Special  Taxes:— 

Ownera  of  one  fiuTn  In  the  Weatem  Goremmenta,  121,074  106,762 

Free  Peraona  in  ditto, 129,632  129,690 

Mahommedana  aettled  In  the  Taurua  Ooremment,  124,592  106,703 

Ifaaylea  and  Rntpaaches  in  Beaaarabia,  rix.,  Christians,              .  249,4b6 1      mmt  acm. 

Jews,  9.165  f     "***^ 

Trana-Danubian  Colonists,       ......  2ai97  18,827 

Greeks,  Grualniana,  Bulgariana,  Armenians,  and  Bukhara,     .  21.663  19,738 

Jnrten  Tatara  in  Aatrakhan,                lOr^OS  8,872 

Colonists  aettled  on  Crown  Landa,            .....  99,577  99,4.16 

Jewa  engaged  in  Agriculture,              .....  3,637  3^300 

4.  Employed  in  Tarioua  aerricea,  and  paying  only  Poll  Tax  :— 

Church  Peaaanta  in  the  Weatem  GoTemments,                 •  130,011  126,263 

Jeauit  Peaaanta,         ........  14.074  13,705 

Rural  Clergy  Peaaanta  in  the  East-Sea  Governments,       .  10.854  11,364 

Belonging  to  PubUo  Establishmenta, 26,303  njOUi 

Freeholders, 7«>,277  76^59 

Belonging  to  Towna  and  Bfagistratea,     .....  16^25  18,113 

Belonging  to  Crown  btndfl  and  Manufactories,      .  146,925  158,302 

Belonging  to  the  Service  of  the  Comandants  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Kiel;  3,106  3,174 

Belonging  to  the  Cadet  Corps  of  Araktaoh^ev,     ....  2,226  9,199 

PUota, 1,167  1,259 

Nomadic  and  wandering  Tribea  in  the  Siberian  Governments,  paying!  oni  ai  •>  ona  tm^ 

a  tribute  of  Furs, j  «»313  906,719 

I.  Paasanta  on  Private  Properties  paying  only  Poll  Tax  :— 

Seignorial, 10,781.709\„  «- q,. 

Domestic  Servants, 451.272  P '»**»**• 

**  Ordinat-bauem."  83,676  84,135 

Employed  in  Private  Works  and  Mannfkctorles,         ....  464«89  48,583 

Peasants  of  Owners  of  one  Farm,                 10,983  10,215 

Free  Owners  of  Land, 106  106 

PeasanU  holding  half  a  Farm  (HlUfUer) 2,723  2,560 

w       in  the  East-Sea  Governments,  possessing  peculiar  privileges,  477,836  517,341 

Total  of  Division  B,  .  21,517,325   22,697,171 

Total  of  Class  I.  .  .  23,013.556   24,^78,708 


Clau  II. — Temporarily  Free  from  the  Payment  of  Taxes. 

A.  In  TowHs. 

1.  merchants  of  the  1st  Guild  :— 

Christians,               with  151  Licences,            .                                            .  208         .. 

Jews,     .       .       .       M      16       „               .....  51          .. 

Total,        ...  VtB 

S.  Merchants  of  the  2d  GuUd ;— 

Christians,       .       with  184  License^ 214         .. 

Jews,    .        .        .       „      27        „         •           .           •           .           .           .  25          .. 

Total,  .           .           .  .        239         .. 

S.  MerchanU  of  the  3d  Guild :— 

Christiana,       .       with  l,a'iO  Licenses 1,420 

Jews,    .        .        .        „       281        „           .           .           .           .           .  .          382          .. 

Total,                  .           .  1,802 

Total  of  the  three  Guilds,            .  .      2,300          2/)S0 

4.  Bnrahera  and  Members  of  Corporationa :— 

Christians,            ..........  37,3241       •!  i/yy 

Jews icsl       '••**" 

Total  of  Division  A,    .           .          .  39,787         36.157 

B.  Pbasahts. 
Domain  Peasants,  riv.~ 

Odnodworsen  (owners  of  one  farm).         ......         771  1.068 

Crown  Peasants,  of  varioua  descriptions,        .....  15,589         121.*^ 

Settlera  in  the  Siberian  Govemmenta, 18,494          13,230 

Dwellers  on  Crown  Lands  in  Beaaarabia,      .....  2,285           1,689 

Trans-Danublan  Colonists, 9,741  8,266 
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CotonUta, 1^25  1,SS1 

Free  Penons  in  the  Wevtem  GoTemmenta,                                                 .852  407 

Total  of  Diriaion  B,  lisjS?  a8,8a 

Total  of  CUmIL  &'i^4  7ft,000 

Class  IIL—Not  Pdying  Taxes. 

A.  Clbrot. 

1.  Onaco-BnMian.— «.  Priests,          .......  6S.831 

6.  Church  Serranta,           .....  63,178 

c.  Male  children,           ......  138^48 

Total,  254,057  249,748 

2.  Untied  Oredu, 7,823  7,318 

8.  CathoUo^ 2,497  MaleftFe. 

4.  ArmenUn, 474  Stt 

5.  Lutheran, 1,003  966 

6.  Reformed,             ..........  51  37 

T.  Mahonunedan  Mnllas, 7,850  6/)71 

8.  LaouM,       * 150  .. 

TotalofDiTision  A,          .  273,905  264,472 

B.  Iv  Towns. 

Hoomrary  Citizens, 193  144 

Kesslan  Greeks, 897  897 

Labourers  In  the  Tola  Mannflictory  of  Anns,         .....  8,684  8,684 

Apothecaries*  Pupils, 480  481 

Town  Brokers  engaged  in  the  SCTrioe  of  Towns  in  the  Goremment  of  Esthland,  28  28 

On  the  Property  ofthe  Town  Uospital  in  ditto, 843  900 

Total  of  Division  B,  11,075  11,084 

C.  Pbasarts. 

1.  Free  Owners  of  Land  in  the  Goremment  of  Olonets,  418  411 

2.  Retired  Soldiers, 32,146  36,879 

8.  Free  Owners  of  Land  in  the  Goremment  of  Kostroma,         ...  105  121 

4.  Free  Peasants  in  the  Goremments  of  St.  Petersburg  and  lekaterinoslar,  54  47 

6.  Peasants  attached  to  the  Imperial  Palaces, 4^64  2,764 

«.  PUoU  at  the  WaterfUls  of  the  Dnieper, 1,289  1,828 

7.  **  Poet^Peasants,** 40,130  48,388 

8.  Church  Serrants  dismissed  on  account  of  adranced  age,             ...  22  15 

9.  Unhans  and  Poor, 280  255 

10.  8ait*Carrlers  in  the  Goremment  of  Sarator,          .....  166  159 

11.  Attached  to  Mines,  Brandy  Distilleries,  and  Saltworks,  127,006  102,707 

5.  Banished  Criminals  who  must  proride  for  thonselves,     .  18,706  1M06 

13.  Grare-diggers  in  Bessarabia, 215  176 

14.  Pupils  at  the  CoIImo  of  the  General  Asylum,          .....  413  258 

15.  Serrants  of  the  **  Archiereis"  and  of  Conrents,  not  exceeding  the  prescribed  i     .  g^o  ju^^ 

number,           .........           i     "*'**'  ******* 

16.  Persons  of  rarious  Rank,  whose  Origin  and  Classification  are  yet  undetermined,  48,086  87,671 

17.  Nomadic  Kalmucks, 44,532  44,532 

18.  M        Kirgheses,  on  this  side  of  the  Siberian  and  Orenburg  Frontier,    .  161,505  177,450 

19.  Bfabommedans  of  rarious  Classes  in  the  Caucasian  Prorince,  39,678  40^000 

Total  of  DirisionC,                     .  524,754  507,435 

Total  of  Class  III.             .  809,734  782,991 

Class  IV. — Bt longing  to  the  Military  Service. 

1.  Regular  Military  Colonies, 226,047  272,062 

2.  Coesacks,  friz.— 

Of  the  Don, 214,362  215.088 

„  the  Black  Sea,                 ,  (>0,268  50302 

„  the  Caucasian  Frontier 67,645  66,970 

„  Astrakhan, 6,284  6,420 

„  Asor,               .           .' 3,098  2,650 

„  the  Danube, 4,036  2,860 

„  Orenburg, 47,120  48,777 

J,  the  Ural. 23,642  23,202 

Basehkirs  and  Metcherieques, 232,496  228,892 

Kalmucks  of  Stavropol, 1,882  1,708 

Of  the  Siberian  Frontier, 45,636  46,277 

„  .         „       Towns  and  Frontier,       .....  18.182  17,409 

Total  of  Class  IV.           .  950,698  981,467 

Class  V. — Persons  not  included  in  the  Revision  Lists. 

I.  Nobles  by  Inheritance,  who  are  entered  in  the  Genealogical  Register,  284,731  258,429 

9.  Personally  Noble, 54,468  51.128 

8.  Children  of  Superior  OflBcers, 24,454  23,150 

4.  Ofllcials  In  Courts  of  Law, 24,666  17,194 

8.  Ra«M)tsdiinsc8  (Persons  firee  from  Tax,  but  not  enumerated  in  any  par- 1  73,675  64,981 
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Mmin. 

M,706 
tttlU 


ISBJGS 
lAJlS 


Total  of  ClMsV. 


172314       s^ojm 


Clan  VI. — /«  <Ae  TVaiu-CaiecaAaii  Potiestunu. 

f •  Ib  OnuU.    ..........  lflM2S  m*92S 

1.  »  ImcntU. 76.119  76.119 

1.  M  GnrM. 15,59  15^04 

4.  •  tho  PiOTtneeo  oT  Boy hotUa, 61,719  61,711 

i.  «  the  Mawlimn  Proruioes,                 ......  166,761  166,761 

t,  M  tho  ProTliMe  of  Annenla. 62^15  62^16 

7.  »  UMFMefaAUeof  AkhAlsykh, 17.ia  K.ltt 

•.  M  MlagreUa. aOiMM  90JM 

0.   M  AbkEacU,           .........  92J4S  22,245 

M.  •  thiUiuMtofKiuairanicik. 15.000  I&.Q0O 

11.  „             ..           Meehtuliiwk. 10.00  lOjOOO 

It.  n  tht  Vrm  CamnvuM  at  AkuMthM, 13.000  IS^OOO 

Total  of  ClAM  VI.«  669.197  6tt,159 

Clan  VIL^Kingdom  of  Poland. 

Total  PopnlatUm, 2,017411  2.II0.911 

Clou  Vin,-~Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 

Total  Pofmlation, 663.656  408,164 

Clou  IX. — In  the  Pouesnom  of  the  Ruuo- American  Company. 

1.  Kalotohot, 5,761  5.292 

9.  Otber  Triboo  dopeiktent  npon  the  Componj, 25,000  95,000 

Total  of  ClAM  IX.  90,761  90,292 

Total  Popabtlon  of  the  Rnssian  Empire,                        28.896.933  90,237,392 

59.139,565 
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Clames. 

Malei. 

Ftrmalei. 

Tot  At. 

1,     PliYinff    T&XMI.    .    T    .    T    ...    r    .......-.--    r    -    -    -    r 

23,013  .Vi6 

8H..'>44 

8'i9,73« 

9.V),e&8 

572.A14 

6h!».1.W 

2.077.311 

6r;3.6M 

30.761 

24,278,708 

75.000 

7H2.991 

9SI.467 

581.360 

6H9.159 

2.110,911 

708.464 

30.292 

47.292.764 
161.544 
1,592.725 
1.932.165 
1,15<.174 
1.378,316 
4.198.222 
1.372.122 
61.aS3 

9.  Temporarily  Free  from  the  payment  uf  Taxes,  — 

9.  Not  paying  Taxes 

4.  Kelonging  to  the  Military  Service, 

a.  Not  sublect  to  Ueviiiion. 

6.  In  the  TranB-Cauca"ian  Possetsiona. 

7.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Poland.. .,....-..-  t  t  t 

8.  In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  i-  inland 

9r  In  the  Kuvilan  PoHiieiiiions  in  America.. 

Total, 

28.896,233 

30,237,352          59,133.585t  1 

The  increase  of  population  in  Russia  appears  to  be  equal  to  that  in  any  other  Eu- 
ropean country.  The  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  population  is  one  in  44,  or,  according  to 
Hermann,  one  in  forty ;  the  proportion  of  births  to  the  whole  population  is  one  in 
twenty-five ;  the  general  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  in  the  whole  empire  is  nearly 
16  to  10  ;  and  the  proportion  of  the  births  of  males  to  those  of  females,  is  44  to  40. 
According  io  Hulgarin's  tables,  the  total  number  of  births  in  the  thirty  years  1804-33, 
was  45,7Uj,G04  ;  and  of  deaths  30.560.7*27  ;  the  former  exceeding  the  latter  by 
15,234,877.  and  bearing  the  ratio  of  150  to  lOO.  The  number  of  male  births  in  the 
33  years.  1801-33,  was  25,960.1 15  ;  and  of  female,  23.696,068,  being  a  proportion  of 
109  to  100.  —  (TAflrfaw/t  Bulyarius  Russland  Stattstik.  Riga  and  Leipzig  1839.) 
The  instances  of  longevity  are  remarkable.  In  1821,  when  the  deaths  were  reckoned 
at  945,088,  of  these  221  were  above  105  years  of  age;  120,  above  110;  78,  above 
115;  49,  above  120;  16,  above  125;  five,  above  130;  one,  145;  one,  150;  and 
one,  l.>5. 

*  The  number  of  Inhabitants  in  the  Trant-Causasian  ProWnces  here  given  in  merely  an  approxi- 
mation. 

t  Exclusive  of  the  conquered  and  unconqucred  Monntalneers  inhabiting  the  country  betireen  the 
Black  and  (  Muian  Soas.  who  arc  ettimati>d  at  1.445.000  individuals,  and  the  Kirffheeea.  who  are 
Bupkian  >uMectH,  bat  live  beyond  the  Orenburg  and  Siberian  trontler.  together  with  the  "Double 
TribntatUt,    whose  number  »  unknown. 
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Tbe  settled  population  of  Russia  is  divided  into  six  jfrreat  classes,  namely,  Nobles, 
Clergy,  Citizens,  Peasants,  Serfs,  and  Slaves.  The  Nobles,  though  distinguished  by 
different  titles,  are  all  placed  upon  an  equality.  They  bave  no  political  privileges  wbat« 
ever,  and,  though  hereditary,  have  no  rank  but  what  the  Emperor  confers  ;  their  per- 
sons and  lands,  however,  are  free  from  taxation,  from  forced  military  service,  and  from 
bodily  penalties.  But  these  exemptions  are  more  apparent  than  real ;  for,  though 
their  lands  and  persons  are  not  taxable,  yet  a  capitation  tax  may  be  imposed  on 
their  slaves,  who  form  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  possessions ;  and  they  are  bound 
to  furnish  from  their  estates  a  certain  number  of  recruits  in  proportion  to  the  demands 
of  the  service.  There  are  fourteen  classes  of  nobility  ;  most  of  the  public  employments 
are  filled  by  nobles ;  and  none  is  eligible  who  does  not  belong  to  one  of  tbe  fourteen 
classes  of  rank  into  which  the  officers  of  the  civil  and  military  service  and  the  clergy 
are  arranged.  The  Clergy  are  exempt  from  taxation  and  corporal  punishment ;  privi- 
leges which  are  extended  to  their  eldest  sons,  who  are  liable,  however,  to  military 
service.  Every  inhabitant  of  a  town,  who  is  neither  noble  nor  the  property  of  ano- 
ther, is  a  Citizen ;  and  citizens  are  divided  into  four  classes,  styled  notables,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  three  guilds.  The  next  class  is  that  of  Peasants,  or  free  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  distinguished  into  six  classes— ^rsr,  the  old  proprietors  who  cultivate 
their  own  lands,  but  have  not  the  right  of  possessing  slaves ;  second,  the  Tartars, 
Baschkirs,  and  other  races  in  the  south-east,  who  are  all  proprietors  of  the  lands  they 
cultivate  ;  third,  the  peasants  of  Finland,  who  are  all  now  either  proprietors  or  free- 
renters  ;  fourth,  colonists,  of  foreign  origin,  settled  in  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
to  the  amount  altogether  of  65,000  ;  fifth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  military  colonies  in 
the  southern  provinces ;  and  sixth,  the  free  cultivators,  who  enjoy  immunity  from 
taxes  on  condition  of  keeping  post-horses  for  the  public  service,  which  they  furmsh  at 
a  charge  regulated  by  government.  Below  the  peasants  are  the  Serfs,*  who  are 
chiefly  peasants  on  the  crown  lands,  or  in  the  province  of  Livonia.  The  crown  pea- 
sants amount  to  about  twelve  millions,  some  of  whom  labour  in  the  fields,  and  others 
in  the  mines  and  manufactories.  They  may  rise  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  and  acquire 
property ;  they  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and,  under  some  restrictions,  may 
quit  their  residences  for  a  limited  time  to  obtain  employment  elsewhere ;  but  they 
are  liable  to  be  hired  for  the  service  of  the  mines,  or  to  be  sold.  The  peasants  of 
Livonia,  amounting  to  about  560,000,  were  slaves  until  the  year  1804,  when  they 
first  obtained  the  rights  of  serfs.  They  are  still  subject  to  some  peculiar  claims,  which, 
however,  are  fixed,  and  they  cannot  be  removed  from  tbe  soil  without  their  own 
consent.  The  last  and  most  numerous  class  is  that  of  Slaves,*  whose  number  is  about 
23,000,000.  They  are  in  law  considered  as  things,  not  as  persons  ;  are  attached  to 
the  soil,  and  incapable  of  acquiring  property  in  land ;  may  be  bought,  sold,  or  ex- 
changed, with  little  more  ceremony  than  cattle  ;  and  have  no  other  protection  against 
their  master  than  a  regard  for  his  own  interest  in  their  welfare.  They  belong  to  the 
nobles,  or  to  such  civil  or  military  officers  as  have  acquired  the  right  of  possessing 
slaves.  They  are  divided  into  agricultural,  mining,  manufacturing,  or  domestic 
slaves,  and  the  only  chance  they  have  of  improving  their  condition  is  their  being 
drawn  to  serve  in  the  army.  A  Russian  proprietor  reckons  the  value  of  his  property, 
not  by  its  annual  income,  but  by  the  number  of  male  slaves  upon  it ;  but  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  agricultural  serf  or  slave  practically  stands  to  his  master,  is  in  most 
respects  that  of  a  small  tenant ;  the  principal  difference  being,  that  he  cannot  change 
his  employment  or  move  from  home,  without  his  master's  leave,  which  is  sometimes 
obtained  for  a  certain  annual  sum,  called  obrok,  in  lieu  of  service.  As  a  general 
rule,  he  has  a  house  and  a  portion  of  land,  for  which  he  pays  rent  in  labour  instead  of 
money  ;  working  three  days  a-week  for  bis  master,  and  having  the  other  three  at  his 
own  disposal.  The  slaves  are  grossly  ignorant,  undoubting  fiitalists,  and  habitually 
careless  and  improvident ;  yet  they  are  contented  and  happy,  and  bear  about  them  no 
signs  of  oppression  ;  their  desires  are  few  and  easily  satisfied  ;  their  fare  is  coarse  and 
poor,  but  they  seldom  suffer  from  cold  and  hunger,  and  they  are  naturally  gay,  good 
nomoured,  and  light  hearted.  They  cannot  legally  be  sold  or  transferred  to  another 
master,  except  with  the  whole  of  their  family.  The  station  of  domestic  servants  is  much 
worse  than  that  of  the  agriculturists.  As  the  riches  of  the  Russian  noble  consist  in 
the  labour  of  his  peasants,  it  is  his  study  to  turn  that  to  good  account ;  the  law, 
besides,  requires  him  to  maintain  them,  and,  if  they  are  found  begging,  he  is  liable  io 

*  TlMM  two  daucs  are  usually  eonfoundeo  under  tne  common  lutme  of  terft ;  but,  after  all,  the 

Cncipal  diatlnciion  between  them  is,  that  the  former  class  bt^Iong  to  the  Crown,  while  the  latter  art 
f  property  of  sntilecta. 
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a  fine.  He  b  iberefore  olili^  to  keep  alwiv*  a  certMn  number  of  people,  ^^^ 
tiey  •!*  iweftil  to  liixn  or  not :  and  v  even  kind  of  ont-door  labour  k  at  a  t™  diiBr> 
ing  the  winter,  be  naruralh  lumj.  to  tbe  ertablishment  of  sonie  aort  of  manuftrtwy 
m  a  means  of  emplonnc  ibem.  and  as  a  K»urct-  of  profit  to  bimaell  And  ^^^^JJ^ 
tbe  nobler  manufaci  urert^  Imt  tbey  ca.Tv  on  tbe  biunneu  in  every  brancii ;  ■no  thor 
priTilecee  pive  them  great  ad^-antape*  oVer  tbe  other  claflses  who  arc  not  allowed  to 
pOBseu  slaves.  Xo  y»eople  in  Europe  arc  «»  j»lainly  or  coarwlv  fed.  Their  dafly  fare 
ransistf  of  pickled  pucumi>er«.  cabiiare^.  and  mufibroomft,  «-ith  a  piece  of  black  bread. 
Fiih  and  butcber-meat  are  seldom  tatted  b\  tbe  poor. 

EorcATios.  —  Prenouf  to  IftJJS,  all  the  dril  school*  in  tbe  empire  were  dependent 
upon  the  unireratie$  esrabli«'bc*d  in  the  several  circuits ;  but  by  an  ukaae.  dated  25th 
June  of  that  year,  tbey  were  placed  under  tbe  minister  of  public  instruction,  who  u 
represented  in  tbe  crcuii*  bv  sub-deleiratefs  called  curators.     Public  education  is  thai 
aabjecied  to  tbe  direct  control  of  rovemment.     But,  besides  tbe  minister  of  puUic 
instruction,  each  aeparate  branch  of  tbe  adminiinration  superintends  the  aciiooli  con- 
nected with  its  own  department.     Tbe  schools  may  thus  be  arranged  in  four  dasset : — 
1.  Scbools  which  depend  upon  the  minisrer  of  public  instruction  ;  2.  Military  adiooU ; 
S.  Eccb-Mactical  schools ;  4.  Special  and  various  other  schools.      Tbe  first  das  u 
subdivided  into —  1.  Parish  schools,  intended  for  the  lower  orders,  and  allowed  to 
teach  only  tbe  catechism,  reading,  writinir,  and  the  first  four  rules  of  aritbmetic,  but 
which,  fiir  from  beinjr  re*tricred  to  one  in  each  parish,  may  be  established  wherever 
tbe  want  of  them  is  felt ;  2.  District  schools,  mhicb  have  three  classes,  intended  for 
tbe  children  of  shopkeepers,  and  are  restricted  in  their  course  of  instruction  to  the  cate- 
dusm,  writing,  drawinc.  the  rudiments  of  p-ammar,  arithntetic,  geometrr,  geography, 
and  history  ;  3.  Gymnasiums,  which  arc  distributed  by  frovemment,  divided  each  into 
wtven  classes^  and'  suthorised  to  embrace  hicher  studies,  but  accessible  only  to  the 
diildrcn  of  the  nobility  ;  and,  4.  Univendties,  which  consist  each  of  three  &culliet, 
philosophy,  jurisprudence,  and  medicine,  of  which  the  courses  last  five  years.    The 
University  of  Dorpat  has  also  a  facuhv  of  theology.     The  other  unirersities  are 
those  of  St.  Petersburg,  Morrow,  RbarkofT.  Kasan,  White  Russia,  and  Kief.     The 
total  number  of  gymnasiums  in  1SS5.  ivas  (>7  :  of  infant  schools,  2563 ;  and  of  pupils, 
86,707  ;  the  number  of  the  last  had  increased,  in  1S37.  to  95,560.     The  oldest  of  the 
universities,  and  only  two  tbst  enjoy  any  reputation,  are  tbosie  of  D<»rpat  and  Vilns  ; 
the  former  established  in  1830  by  Gusravus  Adolfiis  King  of  Sweden  ;  and  the  latter, 
in  1567.  by  Stephen  Bathorr.  Kinc  cf  Poland.     The  universitv  of  Vilna  has  been 
stnpped  of  Its  rich  endou-mcnts.  libraries,  and  museums,  which  have  been  transferred 
to  Kief,  and  is.  now  reduct»d  to  two  chairs,  orie  of  medicine,  and  one  of  tbeolc^y.    As 
a  part  of  the  general  system,  the  Russian  language  has  S<'en  substituted  for  the  Polish 
in  all  the  schools  of  Poland.     Private  s(h:n:»:s  are  likewise  placed  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  local  authorities,  and  cAn  mhke  u<.e  of  no  lKX»ks  but  those  appointed  by 
government.     The  establishment  ot  new  private  spho(»ls  is  prohibited  at  Moscow 
and  M.  Petersburg,  and  is  allowed  in  i»ther  places  only  to  such  foreigners  as  shali 
have  resided  five  years  in  Russia,  and  have,  by  naturalization,  become  Russian  sub- 
jects.    No  fiither  has  the  power  of  select iiig  the  instructors  of  his  children  at  his  own 
pleasure;   he  must  take  them  from  among  the  persons  licensed  by  government,  or 
fupishc^  with  an  authority  which  givirs  them  the  character  of*  public  function- 
aries.  Education  in  any  foreign  country  is  p.i^sitively  prohibited  to  all  under  18  vears 
of  age,  and  even  after  that  age,  it  is  only  the  Emperor  himself  who  can  grant  the 
necessary  permission. 

The  military  schools  are  those  which  chiefly  encage  the  solicitude  of  tbe  govem- 
"if"^!/"^'  ■<*fordingly,  they  increase  daily,  and  a^»sorb  the  greater  part  of  the  funds 
allotted  to  national  education.    Nevertheless,  there  is  no  army  so  poor  as  the  Rusdan 


J—.  —   —...—....^,^—1.....  M....  •.»'•%  vAt«.  **su  1  c-.j>  «.iiu  Kjvi'c  *«iieiily 

enecTive.  These  schc»olg  are  divided  i;»to  three  classes:  —  !.  Those  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Grand-duke  Michael,  which  are  dispersed  over  the  empire  under  the 
tlV  AH.  "*7*  ''I  ^"-  "^^^  °^  ™**^^*»  *^<^-  '  -•  Those  under  tbe  management  of 
for  worwl '"'  ^*-^>''»««^,«>T^  Of  navy  cadets,  battalion  of  pilot*,  and  of  instruction 
KikXf^  r^^T  IW  ^^.""^  ?"'>'  "  ^*-  P^^*'*^*"^?.  Cronstadt,  Sebastopol,  and 
anr.ro^iat\^  ♦«  Jk      ?il-  dependent  upon  the  ministry  of  war,   which  ar«  especially 

S1.7eii;1hrjirta?l^:"ni«^  '^^''^^  ^"^^  ""^^^^-^  ^^  cantonmenTand 
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The  ecdetiastical  schools,  designed  chiefly  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  are 
flivided  into  three  circuits,  those  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kief.  Each  circuit 
is  composed  of  superior  schools  or  academies,  of  intermediate  schools  or  seminaries, 
and  of  lower  schools  in  the  smaller  districts  and  parishes.  They  are  under  the  super- 
intendence  of  the  Holy  Synod. 

The  special  and  various  schools  are  superintended  by  different  ministers,  or  are 
committed  to  the  special  inspection  of  members  of  the  Imperial  family.  Under  the 
Treasury  are  placed  :  —  1.  The  schools  of  mines  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  the  prin- 
dpal  mining  districts ;  2.  The  practical  institute  of  technology,  founded  in  1828, 
intended  to  form  master  manufacturers,  but  still  in  its  infancy ;  3.  The  school  of 
mercantile  marine,  founded  in  1829  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Kherson,  intended  for  the 
education  of  pilots ;  and  4.  The  institutes  of  foresters,  trade,  and  agriculture,  all 
recently  founded,  and  of  little  importance.  Under  the  Home  Office  are  the  schools 
of  medicine,  surgery,  pharmacy,  the  rural  schools  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and 
of  general  horticulture,  established  in  different  places,  but  which  have  not  yet  come 
into  operation ;  the  schools  for  the  sons  of  persons  employed  in  subaltern  situations  in 
public  offices,  and  who  are  supported  by  the  state  on  condition  of  serving  it  for  eight 
years ;  and  the  hospitals  for  orphans,  and  schools  for  the  poor.  Under  the  ministry  of 
the  Imperial  Household  are  the  Moscow  academy  of  the  fine  arts ;  the  Moscow 
school  of  architecture ;  the  theatrical  school  of  St.  Petersburg ;  and  the  Court  school 
of  singers.  The  Ministry  of  Appanages  supports  some  schools  of  agriculture,  and  pri- 
mary schools  for  the  peasants  on  the  appanages  of  the  princes.  Under  the  general 
directory  of  roads  and  communications,  is  a  school  of  civil  engineers  and  conductors, 
organised  in  1831  and  1832.  Under  the  Ministry  of  Justice  there  has  been,  since 
1835,  a  school  of  jurisprudence  and  one  of  land-surveying,  intended  to  form  lawyers 
and  geometricians  for  the  service  of  government.  The  Foreign  Office,  since  1823, 
has  supported  an  oriental  institute,  consisting  of  six  pupils,  each  with  an  allowance 
of  £40  a-year,  intended  to  supply  with  interpreters  the  diplomatic  missions  in  Asia. 
The  Empress  has  under  her  charge  the  foundling  hospitals,  the  boarding-schools  for 
young  ladies  at  St.  Petersburg,  Odessa,  and  Moscow ;  and  some  patriotic  establish, 
ments  founded  by  private  individuals,  chiefly  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  in* 
digent  or  invalid  officers.  The  Grand  Duchess  Helena  superintends  the  Maria 
institute  at  St.  Petersburg,  founded  in  1797  for  the  daughters  of  citizens,  and  for 
the  servants  of  the  imperial  palace ;  and  also  the  school  of  Alexander  at  Paulowsk, 
founded  in  1835  for  children  of  both  sexes.  To  these  must  be  added  the  German 
schools  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Anne,  and  St.  Catherine  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  those  of  the 
German  colonies ;  the  Tartar  schools  ;  and  the  Jewish  schools  ;  in  the  last  of  which, 
out  of  a  Jewish  population  of  one  milbon,  there  are  only  500  pupils.  The  total  num- 
ber of  pupils  attending  all  these  is  stated  by  M.  Krusenstern*  in  1837,  as  follows :  — 
Schools  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  85,707  ;  military  schools,  179,981  ; 
ecclesiastical  schools,  67,024  ;  and  all  the  others,  127,864  ;  total,  460,576. 

Besides  the  institutions  occupied  directly  in  the  education  of  youth,  Rusma  has 
also  academies  of  sciences,  learned  societies,  public  libraries,  ana  museums.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  St.  Petersburg,  founded  in  1727*  has  acquired  considerable 
celebrity  ;  but,  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day,  it  has  been  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  foreigners ;  scarcely  one  Russian  name  can  be  discovered  among  ten.  Of 
the  libraries,  that  of  St.  Petersburg  contains  413,000  volumes;  the  library  of  the 
Hermitage,  100,000;  the  library  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  90,000;  and  of  the 
Universities  of  Dorpat,  60,473;  Moscow,  50,712;  Kief,  44,474;  Kasan,  29,838; 
Kharkoflf,  31,435;  and  St.  Petersburg,  21,854.  Among  the  museums,  the  Asiatic 
Museum  at  St.  Petersburg  is  nearly  unique  in  Europe,  for  the  rarity  and  value  of 
its  collections.  The  museum  of  medals  is  likewise  very  interesting.  In  the  whole 
empire  67  newspapers  or  periodical  works  are  published.  The  Press  is  under  a  strict 
censorship,  which,  in  university  towns,  is  entrusted  to  committees,  and  everywhere 
else  to  censors  specially  appointed.  The  censorship  of  works  relating  to  religion 
rests  with  the  ecclesiastical  bodies.  Every  book  hostile  to  the  creed  of  the  Greek 
Church,  to  monarchical  autocratic  authority,  to  decency,  to  morality,  to  private 
honour,  is  prohibited ;  and  the  first  duty  of  the  censors  is  **  to  consider  what  is 
the  object  which  the  author  has  proposed  to  himself  in  writing  his  work." 

*  Precis  dn  Systeme,  des  progres,  et  de  I'etat  de  rinstnxction  publiaue  en  Russie,  redige  d'apree 
dee  documents  officiels.  Far  Alexrde  Krusenstern,  Ctuunbelan  de  8M.  VEmpereur  de  Rusale.  Ysr- 
BOTie,  1837.  There  are  abstracts  of  this  work  in  the  Biarquis  of  Londonderry's  "  ReooUeotiona,"  roL 
U..  and  In  ths  British  and  Foreign  ReTiew,  No.  16,  April  1839. 
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Relioion.  —  The  orthodox  Greek  church  is  the  dominant  religion  of  the  empire ; 
but  mil  other  religions  are  not  only  tolerated,  but  even  treely  professed,  difference 
of  creed  being  no  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  public  emplojrments.  The  Butaiane,  the 
Cossacks,  Moldavians,  Wallachians,  and  numerous  proselytes  among  the  PenniaiM, 
Zyranians,  Vogouls,  Mordva,  Samoyedes,  Laps,  and  others,  belong  to  the  dominant 
church,  which  numbers  about  45,000,000  of  members.  There  are,  however,  MHbe 
dissenters  from  its  creed,  named  Raskobiiks,  &c.  to  the  number  of  about  350,000.  The 
Poles,  Rusniaks,  and  Lithuanians,  are  Roman  Catholics,  or  United  Greeks;  end  the 
total  numbers  of  that  creed  are  about  3,500,000.  The  Finns,  Lettons,  Kures, 
£l8thonians,  Swedes,  and  Swedish  Laps,  and  most  of  the  German  settlers,  are  Luther- 
ans. Calvinism  reckons  but  a  small  number  of  Poles  and  Germans.  Islamism  is  pro- 
fessed by  almost  the  whole  of  the  numerous  population  of  the  Turkish  or  Tartar 
race,  and  the  Arabs.  The  Jews,  of  course,  follow  the  law  of  Moses.  The  Calmucks 
are  worshippers  of  the  Lama ;  and  many  of  the  Samoyedes,  and  other  nomadie  raees, 
are  idolaters  or  fetishists. 

Government.  —  AH  power  emanutes  from  the  Czar,  whose  authority  is  without 
limit  or  control.  The  title  of  Samodeijetz  rautocrator),  which  the  Czar  assumes,  in- 
dicates the  nature  of  his  authority,  which  ne  is  presumed  to  derive  only  from  God. 
He  is  the  central  point  of  the  administration  ;  and  to  his  decision,  or  for  his  sanction, 
all  important  measures  must  be  submitted.  His  authority  is  delegated  to  the  great 
hoards  or  colleges  of  the  empire,  which  preside  over  the  central  administration,  and 
to  the  governors-general,  and  other  local  functionaries.  The  three  great  Boards  of 
Administration  are,  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  the  Directing  Senate,  and  the  Holy 
Synod.  The  first  is  divided  into  four  departments,  those  of  legislation,  of  war,  of 
civil  and  religious  affairs,  and  of  finances.  The  ministers  and  a  secretary  of  the  empire 
form  part  of  this  board,  which  has  the  charge  of  all  important  affairs,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  relating  to  foreign  policy.  The  Directing  Senate  is  considered  as  the 
highest  council  of  State.  The  Czar  himself  is  its  president,  and  he  names  the  senators, 
whose  number  is  indefinite.  This  Senate  superintends  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  public  money ;  promulgates  the  laws  and  edicts 
authorised  by  the  Czar,  appoints  to  public  employments,  and  judges  as  the  last  resort 
in  all  legal  causes.  The  Holy  Synod  is  the  senate  in  which  is  vested  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  the  Grceco-Russian  church,  and  is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  prelates, 
named  by  the  Emperor,  who  is  himself  the  sole  head  of  the  church,  and  presents  to  all 
ecclesiastical  offices.  The  executive  power  is  confided  to  ministers  and  secretaries  of 
state,  who  form  a  fourth  board,  named  the  Committee  of  Ministers,  but  which  is 
subordinate  to  the  three  great  bodies  already  mentioned.  Russia  is  a  monarchy,  abso- 
lute and  hereditary,  but  the  various  parts  of  the  empire  present  considerable  differ- 
ences in  their  administration,  and  some  of  them  are  governed  according  to  the  ancient 
privileges  which  tbey  have  preserved,  or  to  the  constitution  granted  to  them  at  the 
penod  of  their  union  with  the  empire.  Thus  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  and  of  the 
Black  Sea,  torm  military  republics,  under  a  first  magistrate,  named  their  hetman^  who 
forms  the  organ  of  connnunication  with  the  Emperor  ;  but,  by  various  gradual 
changes,  tbeir  pnvi leges  nave  oeen  at  last  almost  annihilated,  and  their  territories  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  ordinary  provinces.  Finland  also  forms  a  grand-duchy,  with 
a  constitution  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Livonia, 
Esthonia,  and  Courland,  also  enjoy  considerable  privileges ;  but  still,  these  privi- 
leges ure  held  at  the  will  of  a  despot,  who  may  abrogate  them  whenever  he  pleases. 
Poland  now  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  empire  ;  though  it  has  a  separate  adminis- 
tration and  particular  laws,  which  cannot  be  ull  at  once  superseded  by  those  of  Russia. 
The  present  Emperor,  Nikolai  or  Nicholas,  is  the  grand-son  of  Charles  Peter  Ulric, 
Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  who  ^I'as  the  son  of  Anne,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Peter 
the  Great,  and  who,  having  been  adopted  as  her  heir  by  his  aunt,  the  Empress  Eli- 
sabeth, succeeded  her  by  the  name  of  Peter  III.  in  1703.  He  was  deposed  M>on 
after  by  his  wife,  the  celebrated  Empress  Catherine  the  Second,  who  reigned  till  1796, 
when  she  was  succeeded  by  her  son  Paul,  the  father  of  Nikolai,  and  of  the  late  Em- 
peror Alexander.  The  male  line  of  the  Ilouse  of  Romanow,  raised  to  the  throne  of 
the  Czars  in  1G13,  became  extinct  in  17*27,  by  the  death  of  Peter  II.,  the  son  of  Peter 
the  Great. 

Finances The  revenues  of  the  empire  arise  chiefly  from  a  capitation  tax  of 

two  roubles  on  each  peasant,  and  five  on  each  burgher  ;  a  tax  of  I J  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  of  merchants;  rents  of  the  crown-lands  of  peasants,  customs,  stamps, 
patents,  ficc.  ;  the  monopoly  of  spirituouv  li>^uors  and  salt  ;  mines  ,  purchase  of  exemp* 
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tioo  from  military  service ;  fines  on  smugglers  and  other  delinquents ;  tbe  crown 
fisheries,  mills,  manufiictures,  baths ;  the  profits  of  the  mint,  and  the  post-office ;  and 
the  tribute  in  furs  paid  by  the  nomadic  races.  The  total  income  for  1836  amounted 
to  about  £14,200,000  sterling ;  allowance,  however,  must  be  made  for  large  sums 
never  carried  to  the  general  account,  but  either  appropriated  to  local  purposes,  or  paid 
in  kind  by  various  sections  of  the  population.  This  is  the  case  with  the  rent  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  Ural,  which  either  serves  as  pay  for  specific  services,  or  is  assigned  in 
perpetuity  to  certain  classes  of  the  community,  so  that  it  never  appears  among  the 
public  receipts.  In  some  districts  also  the  capitation  tax  is  commuted  for  labour  or 
military  service.  To  the  sum  above  stated  may  also  be  added  about  £262,000  as  the 
produce  of  the  gold  and  platina  mines.  On  the  Ist  January,  1834,  the  imperial  debt 
amounted  to  933,871,673  paper  roubles,  or  £40,356,885  sterling;  but  a  large  sum 
is  annually  appropriated  to  its  extinction.  There  is  little  gold  in  circulation ;  the 
only  silver  coin  is  the  rouble  (3s.  1  jd.),  and  its  aliquot  parts  of  halves,  quarters, 
tenths,  and  twentieths.  There  is  a  large  copper  circulation  of  kopecks,  one  hundred 
of  which  are  equal  to  a  paper  rouble  (10s.  OJ)  ;  indeed,  the  only  true  metallic  cur- 
rency may  be  said  to  be  the  copper. 

Army  and  Navy The  ordinary  establishment  of  the  army  consists  of — 1 .  The 

Guards,  8  regiments  of  infantry,  8  of  cavalry,  3  squadrons  of  Cossacks  and  Tartars, 
artillery  and  artificers — 27,200;  2.  Infantry  of  the  line  in  the  field,  127  regiments; 
in  garrison,  36  battalions  —  381 ,800 ;  3.  Regular  Cavalry,  68  regiments,  with  38  re- 
giments of  Cossacks,  87,000;  and  Irregular  Cavalry,  51,000  — together,  138,000; 
4.  Artillery,  44,300 ;  5.  Extra  corps,  27,000 ;  6.  Officers  of  various  ranks,  20,000, 
— total,  640,300.  To  these  must  be  added  the  reserve  in  the  military  colonies, 
80,000,  and  Polish  troops,  10,000  —  making  a  grand  total  of  730,300  men,  with 
90,048  horses  belonging  to  the  regular  cavalry  ;  15,732  to  the  artillery  ;  and  38,586 
to  the  irregular  troops.  The  army  is  distributed  into  eight  grand  divisions,  namely, 
1.  The  Guards;  2.  The  army  of  the  South;  3.  The  army  of  the.  West;  4.  The  army 
of  Lithuania  and  Poland ;  5.  The  corps  of  the  Caucasus ;  6.  The  Finland  corps ;  7.  The 
regiments  of  the  military  colonies  ;  and  8,  The  army  of  reserve.*  The  expense  of  this 
vast  force  is  comparatively  small ;  the  articles  for  their  equipment,  provisioning,  and 
arming,  being  of  the  cheapest  and  coarsest  kind,  and  the  pay  of  both  officers  and  men 
being  very  low.  But  the  Russian  currency  being  in  paper  roubles,  which  bring  only 
one-fourth  of  their  nominal  value,  as  soon  as  the  troops  cross  their  own  frontier,  their 
right  to  receive  their  pay  in  silver  roubles  is  acknowledged  by  the  Emperor ;  so  that 
the  mere  pay  of  an  army  on  foreign  service  is  four  times  as  great  as  when  they  are 
at  home,  besides  all  other  expenses. 

The  number  of  the  army  is  kept  up  by  conscription.  When  new  levies  are  wanted, 
OTders  are  issued  to  the  head  men  of  villages,  each  of  which  is  required  to  fiimish  a 
certain  number,  according  to  the  amount  of  its  population.  The  Russian  soldier  is 
docile,  submissive,  and  brave ;  like  all  slaves,  he  is  pliant,  subservient,  and  cunning ; 
and,  like  all  natives  of  the  north,  he  is  hardy,  patient,  and  enduring.  The  moral 
force  of  the  army  consists  in  a  certain  undefined  ferocity,  which  such  men  as  Suvaroff 
can  alone  fully  develope.  The  cavalry  colonies  in  the  south  of  Russia  have  attracted 
much  attention ;  but  they  are  nothing  more  than  permanent  cantonments  of  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  in  districts  belonging  to  the  crown,  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants, 
and  receiving  from  them  regulated  rations.  They  are,  however,  recruited  from  the 
youth  of  the  villages  where  they  are  quartered ;  but,  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
actual  service,  their  duties  are  purely  military.  The  force  of  these  cavalry  colonies 
is  great,  and  consists  of  five  divisions,  each  composed  of  four  regiments,  of  about  1200 
effective  men  each,  besides  depot  and  reserve  squadrons,  and  the  regimental  trades- 
men and  staff.     Three  of  the  divisions  are  cuirassiers,  and  two  are  lancers. 

The  Russian  navy  may  be  said  to  be  the  creation  of  the  present  Czar  Nicholas.  He 
maintains  two  large  fleets  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  Black  Sea ;  but  the  exact 
amount  of  their  force  and  their  available  resources  are,  and  for  several  years  have 
been,  a  subject  of  endless  dispute  amongst  naval  men  and  politicians.  It  is  at  least 
certain,  that  the  Czar  spares  neither  cost  nor  trouble  on  his  favourite  object ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  ships  are  manned  by  landsmen,  who  have  no  naval  experience 

*  United  Service  Journal^  ziv.  245.— Mr.  Bremner,  however,  SAjt  that  **  It  is  ImposMble  to  leftm 
Anything  certain  respectine  the  Army.  It  is  Impossible  even  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  offleera, 
thm  beins  neither  army  list  nor  guide  of  any  other  kind  published  by  the  Government ;"  and  the 
Marquia  of  Londonderry  says  that  "  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  exact  information,  as  on  this  head 
the  greatitt  secrMsy  prevails." 
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beyond  what  they  derive  from  a  short  summer  cruize  in  their  narrow  seas,  or  from 
harbour  practice ;  and.  owing  to  the  gross  corruption  and  peculation  that  pervade  every 
department  of  the  body  politic  in  Russia,  the  vessels  are  so  insufficiently  built  at  to 
be  fit  for  service  only  a  very  few  years,  and  some  of  them  even,  it  is  alleged,  are 
almost  useless  before  they  are  fitted  out  for  their  first  voyage, — every  part  of  the 
material  being  supplied  of  the  worst  quality,  at  the  highest  price.  To  every  ship  of 
the  line  there  is  assigned  a  regiment  of  1 100  men,  who  suffice  not  only  for  the  larger 
ship,  but  also  for  the  smaller  vessels  attached  to  it.  The  crews  of  the  Baltic  fleet 
amounted,  in  1837,  to  not  less  than  30,800  men  ;  and  those  of  the  fleet  in  the  Black 
Sea,  to  19,800,  or,  altogether,  50,600.  The  officers  are  supplied  from  the  two  Cadet 
Colleges,  and  sent  to  sea  in  the  fleet  every  summer.  The  ships  generally  become 
unserviceable  in  nine  or  ten  years. 

Prodcctitk  Ihdvstry.  —  The  ag^f^culture  of  Russia  was,  till  recently,  of  the  rudest  kind ;  but 
within  the  last  few  years  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  improving  it,  partly  through  the  «e> 
•rtions  of  Government,  and  partly  through  those  of  the  landed  proprietors.  The  annual  prodnctioa 
of  grain,  on  an  average  of  five  years,  has  been  calculated  to  amount  to  134,818,920  English  quarten.  of 
which  three-ninths  were  required  for  seed,  leaving  nearly  ninety  millions  of  quarters  for  conaamptioa 
and  exportation.  For  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  the  following  societies  have  been  establish- 
ed :— The  Imperial  Free  Economical  Society  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1765;  The  Imperial  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Moscow,  in  1819 ;  The  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Russia,  in  1828 ;  The  Livonian  Economical 
Society,  in  1796;  The  Esthonian  Agricultural  Society;  The  Polytechnic  Society  in  Kharkov  t  The 
Economical  Society  of  Abo,  in  Finland ;  The  White- Russian  Free  Economical  Society,  establlahed  In 
1824  at  Vitepsk.  —  ( Buigarin,  258,  At.)  Great  progress  has  also  been  made  in  manufacturing  indnsljrr. 
In  1815  the  total  number  of  maimubcturing  establishnients  was  estimated  at  3250,  employing  150.000 
workmen ;  in  1836,  the  number  was  6045,  with  279.673  workmen.  Formerly  Russia  imported  only 
inanu£sctured  goods,  but  she  now  imports  large  quantities  of  raw  material  for  the  use  of  her  manufac- 
tores,  and  strictly  prohibits  the  importation  of  every  thing  that  can  compete  with  them.  The  distil- 
latton  of  com  brandy,  or  whisky,  is  still  the  most  extensive  and  lucrative  branch  of  Industry,  and 

Eroduces  to  the  Government  annually  an  excise-duty  of  ninety  millions  of  roubles ;  the  use  of  it 
I  universal  among  the  peasantry  ;  who  also  consume  to  a  great  extent  a  kind  of  beer  called  braga. 
It  is  but  of  late  that  the  Russians  have  applied  themselves  to  the  working  of  mines ;  bat  consUier- 
able  quantities  of  metal  are  now  producea.    During  the  ten  years,  1824-34,  the  average  quantity  of 

Sold  produced  flrom  the  Ural  mines  and  coined,  amounted  to  10,687  lbs.,  and  of  plaUna,  3557  lbs. ; 
at  in  1836,  the  gold  mines  did  not  yield  more  than  4580  lbs. ;  and  those  of  platlna  only  174  lbs.  The 
quantity  of  sold,  however,  obtained  in  the  same  year,  from  private  mines,  was  4860  lbs.,  and  of  platlna 
^M8  lbs.  The  silver  mines  yield  annually  about  43,200  lbs.,  besides  1,440,000  lbs.  of  lead.  The  segre- 
gate amount  of  copi>er  from  the  Government  and  private  mines  Is  7,596,000  lbs.  The  principal  Iron 
mines  are  situate  in  Finland.  The  smelting  of  the  ore  is  performed  by  eight  different  nimaces ;  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  iron  produced  is  distributed  among  the  forges  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Fiidaiid  likewise  produces  copper.  Iron  of  the  best  quality  Is  also  found  at  Tula,  which  is  a 
Sreat  seat  of  the  iron  manufactures  of  Russia.  The  salt  lakes  in  tne  Steppes  produce  Immense  qnan- 
ities  of  salt,  to  the  amount,  it  is  said,  of  324,580  tons.  Alum  is  produced  to  the  yearly  amoant  of 
576.000  lbi«. 

The  fisheries  of  Russia  are  not  the  least  important  branch  of  industry.  A  prodigious  quantity  of  flsh 
Is  supplied  by  the  lakes  and  rivers ;  and  of  these  the  Volga  and  the  Oka  are  particularly  productive.  The 

Erincipal  kind^  of  fish  are  sturgeon,  bieluga,  and  salmon,  besides  carp,  pike,  and  trout.  The  Black  Sea 
kewise  produces  lampreys  and  mackerel ;  and  a  kind  of  herring  is  lound  both  there  and  in  the  Sea  of 
Axov.  Caviare,  the  consumption  of  which  is  very  great  in  Russia,  is  made  from  the  roes  of  the  sterlet, 
a  variety  of  the  sturgeon,  and  from  those  of  the  bieluga.  A  single  sterlet  yields  from  ten  to  thirty 
pounds  weight,  and  from  a  single  bieluga.  there  may  be  taken  sometimes  as  much  as  120  lbs.  The  best 
caviare  is  prepared  by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural.  The  net  annual  value  of  the  Russian  fisheries 
amounts  to  more  than  ten  millions  of  roubles.  The  fisheries  of  the  Caspian,  and  its  tributary  rivers 
are  by  far  the  most  important.  They  generally  belong  to  the  villages  ana  cities  in  the  Government  of 
Astrakhan,  but  pay  a  yearly  impost  to  Government.  Those  situated  in  the  territory  of  the  citv  of 
Astrakhan  belong  to  Prince  Kourakin,  but  he  has  gratuitously  ceded  to  the  citizens  the  right  of  fish- 
ing. The  most  extensive  fishery,  that  of  the  lemba,  extending  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ural  to  the  gulf  named  .Mertvoi-Kultuk,  a  dfistance  of  345  miles,  has  also  been  f^^ee 
since  1803.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Terek  there  is  another  fishery,  deriving  its  name  from  the  island  of 
Tchetchen,  Just  opposite,  on  which  the  fishermen  reside,  and  salt  and  smoke  the  flsti.  The  Russians 
even  are  allowed  to  monopolize  the  fi&hery  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  of  Mazenderan.  The  principal 
objects  of  their  attention  are  four  species  of  the  sturgeon,  namely  the  common  sturgeon  (accipenser 
sturio;,  the  sevriouga  (accipenser  stellatus),  the  bieluga  (accipenser  huso),  and  the  sterlet  (accipenser 
ruthemus.)  The  mode  in  which  the  fl.th  are  taken  is  extremely  rude  and  Inartificial ;  and  when 
taken  are  placed  on  rafts  where  they  are  gutted,  and  the  roes,  the  back-bone,  and  the  sounds  or 
swimming  bladders  carefully  separalted.  The  fish  themselves  are  then  carried  to  huts  where  they 
are  salted ;  the  roes  are  placed  in  a  reservoir,  to  separate  the  fatty  matter,  after  which,  being  pickled 
and  barrelled,  they  constitute  caviare.  Sturgeon  being  a  cartilaginous  fish,  have  scarcely  any  earthy 
matter  in  their  bones,  which  are  in  fact  rather  a  highly  elastic  flexible  gristle  ;  their  spines  therefore 
being  rich  in  gelatine,  are,  together  with  the  ligaments  and  capsules,  saved,  and  constitute  what  is 
termed  fish  cartilage.  Lastly,  the  sounds  are  dried  in  the  sun  and  become  isinglass.  Seals  are  also 
found  in  the  Caspian,  and  from  60,000  to  100,000  of  them  are  taken  annually,  for  the  sake  of  their  skins 
and  blubber.  The  fisheries  take  place  every  year  In  the  following  order  —  first,  the  spring  fishery,  at 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  when  ttie  greatest  quantity  of  caviare  is  made :  second,  the  summer  fishery, 
when,  from  the  lowness  of  the  rivers,  the  fish  are  returning  to  the  sea ;  third,  the  autumn  fishery,  from 
September  to  November,  when  the  sturgeon,  of  all  the  species,  are  ascending  the  rivers,  and  seeking 
deep  pools  in  which  to  spend  the  winter.  Many  of  them,  however,  still  renudn  behind,  so  that  they 
are  fished  for  In  wmter  also,  by  means  of  nets  sunk  through  holes  in  the  ice.  During  this  season  the 
fishermen  proceed  several  versts  from  shore  on  the  ice ;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  during  their 
fishing  an  impetuous  wind  suddenly  blows  off  shore,  and  drives  the  ice  into  tiie  deep  sea.  whexA  they 
are  inevitably  lost,  unless  the  wind  change  and  drive  them  back  again  to  land. 

The  commerce  of  Russia  is  very  considerable,  and  internal  tnifiAc  is  annually  Increasing.  Nine- 
teen fairs  luve  been  established  in  the  principal  towns,  and  thirteen  in  the  smaller  ones.  A  great 
number  of  bazaars  have  likewise  been  erected.  The  great  centre  of  the  inland  trade  is  at  Nishnei- 
NoTgorod,  the  annual  fair  at  which  place  is  perhaps  the  largest  ip  the  world,  and  is  attended  by  traders 
from  ail  parts  of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia,  from  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Persia,  who  bring  with 
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tham  th«  prodooe  of  th«ir  own  conntry,  »od  carry  home  in  exchange  the  productlona  of  Western  Eu- 
nme  and  America.  The  &ir  lasts  during  August  and  September,  and  is  generally  risited  by  about 
150.000  strangers.  The  annual  yalue  of  the  goods  actually  sold,  in  183G,  amounted  to  1 17,743,300  roubles. 
The  value  of  merchandise  sold  at  all  the  fairs  in  1836  amounted  to  £10,500,000  sterling.  With  respect 
to  the  maritime  commerce  of  Russia,  the  value  of  the  merchandize  imported  in  1835  amounted  to 
£8Jk63,461,  and  exported,  to  £8,550,4.*^.  The  imports  consisted  of  coffee,  spices,  wines  and  liquors,  fish, 
salt,  tobacco,  firtiit,  raw  cotton,  cotton  twist,  indigo,  cochineal,  madder,  logwood,  and  other  dyewoods, 
drags,  oliTC-oil,  hardware,  lead,  raw  sugar,  silk,  cotton,  silk,  and  worsted  goods,  cloths,  and  precious 
atones  ;  but  the  importation  of  every  sort  of  manufactured  or  other  produce  that  can  compete  with 
the  mannfisctures  or  natural  productions  of  Russia  is  expresslv  prohibited.  The  exports  consisted  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  cMts,  wax,  raw  hides,  tanned  leather,  flax,  hemp,  timber,  potash,  hemp  oil.  Unseed 
oil,  copper,  iron,  tallow,  linseed,  wool,  bristles,  cordage,  sail-cloth,  ravens,  ducks,  flems,  cattle,  Airs, 
hair,  skins,  ftc.  The  largest  articles  of  export  were  tallow,  to  the  value  of  £1,639,122 ;  hemp, 
£822,796 ;  wheat,  £521,100 ;  flax,  £825,843 ;  linseed,  £815,999.  The  principal  seats  of  the  maritime  com- 
merce are— St.  Petersburg,  Cronstadt,  Riga,  and  Revel,  on  the  Baltic  Sea ;  Arkhangel  and  Onega,  on 
the  White  Sea ;  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea.  St.  Petersburg  alone  engrosses  about  one-half  of  the  whole 
foreign  commerce  of  the  emi^ire. 

Iftkbh AL  CoMMC!ticATio5.  —  The  roads  throughout  Russia  are,  in  general,  very  bad ;  in  some 
places  they  are  formed  with  trunks  of  trees  laid  across,  and  in  others  they  are  mere  tracks ;  but  of 
late  some  good  roads  have  been  formed,  and  particulurly  the  great  road  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow 
Is  said  to  l>e  without  exception  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  has  been  macadamized  throughout,  and  lined 
with  trees ;  and  at  the  end  of  every  seven  or  eight  versts  there  is  a  station  for  a  corporal  and  a  party 
of  soldiers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  it  in  repair. — (  Bremner.)  A  magnificent  road  likewise  leads  from 
the  capital  to  Csarskocelo,  with  marble  pyramids  to  mark  the  distance  in  versts,  and  lighted  by  neariy 
3000  laiaierns.  A  railroad  has  adso  been  formed  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Csarskocelo  ;  and  it  is 
the  Emporor's  intention  to  form  another  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  with  branches  perluips 
to  Odessa,  and  other  places.  But  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  country  is  the  great  extent  of 
both  natural  and  artificial  communication  by  water.  All  the  great  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas,  have  be«a 
connected  by  canals ;  so  that  there  is  uninterrupted  communication  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea, 
the  White  Sea,  and  the  Csspian.    The  principal  of  these  canals  are  :— 

The  Canal ^  FMnei-  Volotchk  connects,  by  means  of  the  Zna,  an  affluent  of  the  Tvertsa,  and  of  the 
Chlinia,  an  alBnent  of  the  Msta,  which  flows  into  Lake  Ilmen,  the  Volga  to  the  Volkhov,  an  affluent  of 
Lake  Ladoga.  It  is  three  miles  long,  and  has  three  sluice.  It  was  first  opened  in  1711,  but  only 
completely  finished  in  1818. 

The  Canal  of  Tikhcine,  projected  by  Peter  I.,  but  begun  and  flnifhed  by  Alexander,  connects  the 
TIkhvinka,  an  affluent  of  the  sias.  which  runs  into  Lake  Ladoga,  with  the  Volga,  by  means  of  several 
rivers,  as  toe  Somnia,  the  Gourounia,  the  Ichagoda,  and  the  Molaga. 

The  Maria  Canalt  projected  by  Peter  I.,  but  liegun  only  in  1799,  and  finished  in  1808,  connects  two 
rivers  rendered  navi^ible  in  the  upper  part  of  their  course,  vis.  the  Kovja,  an  affluent  of  the  Bielo 
Lake,  and  the  Vytegra,  an  affluent  of  Lake  Onega.  It  is  four  miles  long.  Two  important  accessary 
canals  are  connected  with  this  main  branch  ;  one  of  them  nearly  40  miles  long,  between  the  Cheksna 
and  the  KovJa  ;  and  the  other,  26  miles  long,  called  the  Svir  Canals  between  the  Svir,  an  affluent  of 
Lake  Ladoga,  and  the  Vyterga,  an  affluent  of  Lake  Onega. 

The  Canal  qf  Ladoga^  l>egun  in  1718,  and  opened  in  1731,  runs  along  the  south  side  of  the  Lake  of 
Ladoga,  and  connects  the  V  olkhov  with  new  Ladoga  and  the  Neva.  It  is  the  most  frequented  of  all 
the  canals ;  and  it  is  said  that  25,000  vessels  of  every  kind  annually  pass  through  its  principal  sluice  at 
Behluaselborg. 

The  Canal  iif  Norgorod^  or  of  Sievret^  about  5  miles  long,  connects  directly,  in  the  environs  of  Nov- 
gorod, the  lista  and  the  Volkhov,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangerous  navigation  of  Lake  Ilmen. 

The  Cemal  qf  Sioi  connects  the  river  of  that  name  with  the  Volkhov,  where  the  latter  flows  out  of 
Lake  Omen. 

The  Canal  qf  Kubentk  connects  the  Cheksna,  an  affluent  of  the  Volga,  near  Kirllov,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Novgorod,  with  the  Lake  of  Kubensk,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Sukhona  or  Suk- 
bonfa,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Northern  Dvina,  and  thereby  establishes  a  communication  t>etween 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  White  Sea.  By  means  of  the  Maria  Canal  it  also  communicates  with  the 
Baltic. 

The  Northern  Canal^  or  the  Severn-  leknt^imki,  Yxgun  by  Catherine  L,  but  only  finished  in  1820, 
connects  the  Keltma,  an  affluent  of  the  Vitchegda  ^an  affluent  of  the  Dvina),  with  the  Dguritch, 
which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Kama,  an  affluent  of  the  Volga. 

The  CanMqf  Lepel^  or  of  the  Berezina^  finished  in  1801,  connects  the  Duna  with  the  Dneiper,  and 
Is  about  5  miles  long. 

The  Canal  qf  Ogtntki,  begun  in  1765,  finished  in  1787,  and  rendered  completely  navigable  in  1801. 
connects  the  lasi^da,  an  affluent  of  the  Priepecz,  with  the  Szczara  or  Chtchara,  an  affluent  of  the 
Niemen,  36  miles  long. 

The  Royal  Canals  formed  in  177'>.  at  the  expense  of  the  Polish  Government,  connects  the  Pina,  an 
affluent  of  the  Priepecz,  with  the  Muchaviec,  an  affluent  of  the  Rug. 

The  Canal  qf  leanov^  in  the  government  of  Tula,  connects  the  Chata,  an  affluent  of  the  Upa.  be- 
longing to  the  basin  of  the  Volga,  by  means  of  tlie  Oka,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Don. 

The  Canal  qf  Fellin,  In  Livonia,  connects  the  Emliach,  an  affluent  of  Lake  Peipous.  Another  canal, 
that  of  Ferro.  connects  the  Lake  of  Pskov,  a  portion  of  the  Peipous,  with  the  Aa,  wliich  runs  into  the 
Gulf  of  Riga. 

The  Canal  qf  Felikia-  Luki  connects  the  Duna  with  the  Neva,  by  means  of  the  Lovat,  Lake  Ilmen, 
Volkhov,  and  the  Lake  of  Ladoga.  ^ 

In  order  to  enable  the  productions  of  Russia  and  Poland  to  reach  the  Baltic,  without  paying  Prus- 
sian customs,  canals  have  been  projected  to  connect  the  Vistula  with  the  Memen  and  the  Duna. 
The  Canal  qf  KHrlnnd  is  one  of  the  principal  branches ;  but  none  of  them  are  yet  finished. 

One  of  the  finest  canals  in  the  empire  is  tliat  which  has  been  formed  on  the  south  side  of  St. 
Petersburg,  with  the  double  intention  of  preventing  anv  approach  to  the  city,  except  through  the 
barriers,  aiid  of  aflbrding  a  commodious  and  safe  harbour  for  the  nimierous  barges  which  arrive 
loaded  with  the  inland  produce. 

Administrative  Divisions  —  Russia  in  Europe  is  divided  into  47  eparchies  or 
governments,  exclusive  of  the  territory  of  the  Don  Ck)ssacks,  which  forms  a  sort  of 
military  republic ;  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  which  has  a  separate  administration ; 
and  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  The  Russian  Government  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia,  so  that  some  of  the  governments  are  in  both.  Finland  is 
divided  into  seven  governments,  and  Poland   into  eight   palatinates.     The  other 
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splra,  and  enclosing  a  dockyard  between  It  and  the  river ;  the  Iinperlal  or  Winter  Palace,  a  large  and 
Impoainff  pile ;  the  palaces  called  the  Hermitage,  the  Marble  Palace,  the  barracks  of  the  guards 
Preobrajenskoi,  and  others,  which  form  altogether  an  uninterrupted  line  of  splendid  edifices,  upwards 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  unequalled  in  any  other  city  in  Europe.  Opposite  this  splendid  range  is  the 
Citadel,  with  its  low  bastions  of  granite  encircled  by  the  Neva,  and  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  tall, 
slmder,  and  richly  ffilt  spire  ot  its  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  contains  the  mauso- 
leam  of  the  ImperurFamily.  Looking  to  the  east  from  the  citadel,  the  Neva  is  seen  spreading  into 
a  wide  expanse  like  a  bay,  on  the  distant  shores  of  which  several  other  handsome  buildings  are  dis- 
cerned, particularly  the  great  naval  and  military  hospitals ;  while  to  the  westward,  the  eye  rests  upon 
the  magnificent  portico  of  the  Exchange,  between  two  colossal  rostral  columns,  at  the  eastern  point 
of  Vassilii  Ostrof ;  and  beyond  them,  the  palace  and  observatory  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  A 
colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  upon  a  massive  granite  pedestal,  erected  by  Catharine 
II. ;  the  Senate  Uouse,  the  War  Office,  and  St.  Isaak's  Church,  are  all  situate  in  the  area  to  the  west 
of  Uie  Admiralty.  The  church  has  been  building  for  forty  years,  and  Is  expected  to  be  completed 
in  lg43,  when  It  may  challenge  the  world  to  produce  Its  eauaf  for  external  character  and  sumptuous- 
neas  of  material,  it  Is  of  a  square  form,  with  an  octostyle  portico  on  each  of  its  four  faces ;  and  is 
snrmounted  by  a  large  dome  in  the  centre,  340  Russian  (nearly  40U  Kngllsh)  feet  high,  and  four 
■mailer  ones  at  the  comers.  The  whole  outside  Is  built  of  marble,  granite,  and  bronze ;  each  of  the 
columns  consists  of  a  single  granite  stone  5S  feet  high,  and  the  dome  Is  to  be  gilt  with  ducat  gold. 
Another  fine  church,  that  of  our  Lady  of  Kasan,  has  recently  been  erected  nearly  upon  the  model  of 
St.  Paul's,  London,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  central  dome ;  but  having  Its  jprincipal  entrance  at 
the  north  end  of  the  transept,  which  communicates  with  the  street  by  a  semlclrculiu'  colonnade,  in 
hnitation  of  the  piazza  San  Fletro  at  Rome.  The  Taurlda  Palace,  at  the  east  side  of  the  city ;  the 
palace  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  a  stately  new  building ;  the  hotel  of  the  Staff,  in  front  of  which 
b  the  fine  granite  monolith  column  (12  feet  In  diameter,  and  84  high),  erected  to  the  memorr  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander ;  and  the  cottage  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  the  citadel,  may  also  be  mentioned  aa 
worthy  of  notice. 

St.  Petersburg  was  founded  by  the  Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  in  1703,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
maritime  communication  between  his  empire  and  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and  the  city  now  engrosses 
tiie  half  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Russia.  It  was  dedicated  by  Its  founder  to  the  Apostle  St. 
Peter,  from  whom  It  takes  Its  name.  The  soil  on  which  It  Is  founded  may  be  said  to  be  marshy,  and 
most  of  the  houses  are  built  on  piles.  No  inconvenience,  however,  seems  to  arise  from  this  circum- 
stance, with  respect  to  health  or  comfort.  The  surrounding  country  Is  flat ;  the  soil  Is  sandy ;  vege- 
tation is  not  very  luxuriant,  except  on  the  smaller  Islands,  and  the  surface  does  not  present  that 
beautiful  variety  of  ground  which  forms  the  charm  of  the  situation  of  some  other  cities.  Hut,  with 
all  theee  disadvantages,  industry  and  art  have  produced,  in  less  than  a  century  and  a  half,  results 
which  in  other  parts  of  Europe  would  have  been  the  work  of  many  successive  centuries.  The  city 
occupies  an  area  of  more  than  18  miles  in  circumference.  The  population,  In  1838,  amounted  to 
4/69 J^  of  whom  333,669  were  males,  and  only  136,051  females  ;  a  cUsproportlon  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstance,  that  men  brought  or  coming  to  the  city  In  search  of  employment  generally  leave  their 
Cunilies  in  the  interior.  The  number  of  Greek  clergy  was  1867 ;  nobles,  40,&H8 ;  merchants,  both 
native  and  foreign,  10,001 ;  citizens  of  honour,  163;  and  of  various  orofesslons,  23,888  ;  citizens,  me- 
chanics of  various  professions,  95,714  ;  military,  70,929 ;  servants  of  the  court,  partly  serfo  and  partly 
fireedmen,  and  Individuals  privileged  with  passports  of  service,  67,001  ;  peasants.  In  part  belonging  to 
the  Crown  and  partly  to  Individuals,  12(i,313.  It  contained  10  palaces,  h661  buildings  and  tenements, 
of  which  3243  of  stone  or  brick,  and541H  of  wood.  The  town  markets  were  supplied  with  105,816 
oxen,  5610  cows,  and  3'J,965  sheep.     The  military  garrison  consists  of  60,000  men. 

Twenty  miles  west  of  the  city,  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Hnland,  is  situate  the  large  imperial 
palace  of  Peter kof^  a  favourite  residence  of  Peter  the  Great ;  15  miles  south  Is  the  splendid  piJace  of 
Cxargkortrln,  the  Versailles  of  Russia,  round  which  has  grown  up,  as  If  by  magic,  a  large  town  of 
10,000  inhabitants,  with  colleges  and  public  buildings ;  and  15  miles  further  to  the  south-west,  is  the 
palace  of  Gatchinut  the  favourite  residence  of  the  bmperor  Paul;  and  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
with  a  fine  china-work  and  large  hospitals.  There  are  other  palaces  of  less  Importance  at  FaulovtkUt 
Staetna,  Tchftme,  and  Oranietibaum  ( orange-trees  ; )  the  last  of  which  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
gulf,  to  the  westward  of  Peterhof,  and  Is  noted,  as  Its  name  Implies,  for  Its  superb  orangery.  Kron- 
slndt,  or  Crvnttadt^  a  strong  fortress  and  naval  arsenal,  and  the  port  of  St.  Peter^iburg,  Is  situate  at 
the  east  end  of  a  large  sandy  island  in  the  gulf,  about  16  miles  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  It 
is  so  fortified  by  every  device  which  skill  can  suggest,  that  It  Is  considered  to  be  Impregnable ;  Is  the 
station  of  the  Hussiim  Baltic  fleet ;  and  completely  commands  the  passage  to  St.  Petersburg,  the 
intervening  sea  being  so  shallow  that  large  vessels  cannot  approach  the  city.  Population,  between 
aO,000  and  40,000. 

2.  Etthonia — Revel,  14,000;  Vesenberg,  2624:  Wclssenstein,  2716 ;  Hapsal,  1452;  Baltlsch  Port, 
497.     Reoel  is  a  fortified  town,  with  a  fine  harbour,  and  considerable  trade. 

3.  LitMmur.  —  Riga,  50,000 ;  Dorpat,  8568;  Pernau,  4450;  Venden,  151 1;  Arensburg,  1459;  Valk 
570;  Volmar,  621.  Hign  Is  a  large,  antique,  fortified  town,  with  old  and  bad  houses,  and  exhibits 
no  striking  or  remarkable  feature.  Its  population  Is  chiefly  commercial,  and  exports  great  quanti- 
ties of  hemp,  com.  and  timber,  brought  from  the  interior  by  the  Dvlna,  which  forms  Its  harbour. 
Dorpat  Is  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  university,  founded  in  1630,  by  Gustavus-Adolfus,  King  of 
Sweden. 

4.  ATtZrfantf.  — Mittau,  14.000;  Libau,  6877;  Goldingen,  3503 ;  Vlndau,  1400;  Bauske,  1000;  Jacob- 
•tadt,  2077  ;  Polangen,  1000.  Mittau,  Is  a  literary  town,  possesses  a  celebrated  gvmnaslum,  a  library, 
observatory,  and  museum  of  natural  history,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Courlandisch  Society,  which  has 
published  some  learned  memoirs. 

5.  FinfaiK/.— Uelslngfors.  10,000;  Abo,  12.000 :  Uleaborg,  5000;  Rrahestadt,  1100;  Tornea,  700;  Vlburg, 
aOOO;  Prederikshamn.  2200;  Wllmanstrand,  200U  ;  Kexholm,  500;  Tavastchuus,  I  GOO;  Bioraeberg, 
45a)  t  Oasa,:i300;  Gamla-Karleby,  1900;  Jakobstad,  I40();  Sveaborg.  3000.  Heltinafori  \%  a  flourish- 
ing commercial  town,  with  a  fine  harbour  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  Is  the  seat  of  a  university  trans- 
ferred from  Abo.  It  has  been  recently  much  Improved  and  fortified  bv  the  Rus.clan  Government; 
and  near  It  Is  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Soeubarg,  consisting  of  seven  fortified  Islands,  which  defend  a 
magnificent  harbour  and  naval  arsenal.  The  lortress  is  capable  of  lodging  a  garrison  of  12,000  men  ; 
is  so  completely  fortified  as  to  be  deemed  Impregnable,  and  is  called  bv  the  Russians  the  Gibraltar  ol 
the  Baltic.  W6o,  the  ancient  capital  of  Finland,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  In  l{!i25,  and  la 
very  slowly  recovering.  Tornea,  a  very  small  town  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  from  a  moun- 
tain in  the  neighbourhood,  the  sun  Is  sc«n  all  night  at  midsummer,  and  on  that  account,  the  place  is 
visited  by  many  travellers.  Fcua  and  Uleaborg^  are  small  but  well-built  towns,  with  considerable 
trade,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  or  Bothnia.  Fredtrikthnmn  and  holtckenalm,  are  two  fortified 
places  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  k  Inland ;  the  latter  is  the  station  of  part  of  the  Bidtio 
fleet. 

6.  JtfMeiMi'.— Moscow,  350,000 ;  Kolomna,  10,000;  Serpoukhov,  6600 ;  Ver8la,*000;  Dmltrov,  4000 ; 
Bronnitsi,  3000,  Mojaisk,  2000;  and  Borodino, Moscow  (Moseta),  the  metropolis  of  the 
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«nplf«,  thoagb  not  the  Mat  of  goTemment,  is  a  Urge  city,  regoliurly  Imltt  on  the  banks  of  th*  Moakra, 
SBO  miles  RJB.  of  St.  Petenbarg,  in  ■VS^'  iS'  north  latitude^  and  ST'  33'  east  longitnde.  It  was  al- 
moat  entiivlj  destroyed  by  fire  In  inii ;  bat,  since  that  time,  it  has  not  only  been  rebuilt*  bat  ireatly 
•nlarged,  improred,  and  embriIii»h«Hl.  In  iU  general  appearance  it  more  resembles  an  Asiatte  than  a 
Bvropean  cltT ;  it  is  chiefly  built  of  wood,  and  palaces  and  hats  stand  mixed  together  In  strikiM  con- 
trast. It  is  tbe  head-4iuarters  and  winter  resort  of  the  old  Russian  nobles,  who  generally  diallka  the 
restrainU  and  the  modem  fashions  of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  ;  it  is  also  emphatically  the  city 
of  churches,  containing  more  than  6nn,  many  of  which  hare  fire  or  six  domes,  besides  steeplaa,  sptavs. 
and  crosses,  gilded  andjoined  toirether  with  golden  chains.  Its  conrents,  too,  are  almost  Inunmcr- 
able,  rlTaUiiig  the  churches  in  nizc  and  splendour.  In  the  middle  of  the  city  stands  the  Kremlin,  or 
citadel,  on  a  beirht,  the  baf«  of  which  is  circled  with  white  Tartar  walls,  and  washed  on  one  side  by  the 
rirer.  It  is  nearly  triangular  in  form,  and  two  miles  in  circumference.  ^^  ithln,  there  are  no  reraar 
■treets ;  the  city  contains  three  open  places  or  squares,  and  abundance  of  room  for  carriages  and  root* 
passengers.  It  is  crowded  with  palacvs.  churches,  monasteries,  arsenal;*,  museums,  and  other  pobUe 
Doildings.  erected  without  any  attempt  at  resrularitr  of  design,  and  exhibiting  erery  variety  of  taata,  and 
crery  order  of  architecture,  Crecian.  Gothic.  Italian,  Tartar,  and  Hindoo,  rude.  fanciAil,  grrotosqnc. 
gorgeous,  magnificent,  and  beautiful;  orertonpcd  by  upwards  of  thirty  glh  eapolaa.  Tba  most 
splendid  of  tm  churches  is  the  cathedral  of  tne  Assumption,  founded  in  132ft,  and  reboilt  In  1471. 
loaded  with  gorgeous  and  extravagant  ornaments ;  in  this  church  the  Emperors  are  invasted  with 
the  ancient  crown  of  the  Csars.  Above  every  other  object  in  the  Kremlin  rises  the  tower  of  Ivan 
Veliki  (John  the  Great \  about  270  feet  high,  and  contsinlng  33  bells,  the  smallest  of  which  weighs 
700^  and  the  largest  more  than  12l.ono  lbs.  English ;  and  on  festival  days  the  whole  are  all  tolled  to- 
gether. The  great  bell  of  Moscow,  weighing  443.772  lbs.,  cast  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Anne,  and 
whlc4i  lay  for  a  century  sunk  in  a  dark  pit,  has  been  recently  raised  and  set  upon  a  pedeataL  Thoogh 
eracked  and  useless,  it  Is.  nevertheless,  an  object  of  great  veneration  with  the  Russlana.  Moscow 
possesses  a  great  number  of  scientific  and  literary  establishments,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  Immense 
inland  commerce.  The  itomilation  in  l>W  amounted  to318..s62;  of  whom  214.778  weremalaa.  and 
IA1,784  females,  yfojtusk  end  Bvrndimt^  GO  miles  west  of  Moscow,  were  the  scene  of  a  very  obstinately 
contested  and  sanguinary  battle  between  the  French  and  the  Russians  in  1812. 

7.  5moi!m«A-.— Smolensk.  II.^nO;  Via^ma.  ROOO:  DorogobouJ.  4000;  Belvi,  3000:  Roalavie,  3000; 
Pmretchie.  30i>0;  Krasnoi.  1240.  Smoltutk  is  an  ancient  fortified  city  on  the  Dnieper,  230  miles 
W.  by  8.  of  Moiicow,  and  3G0  south  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  burned  by  the  Russians  in  1812.  and 
haa  since  been  rebuilt  of  wood,    lioth  Smolensk  and  Vlasma  enjoy  considerable  trade. 

8.  PiJbir.— Pskov  (German,  Plrtkuri,  9000;  Toropecs,  MOO;  Veliki  LOki,  4000;  Porkhov,  JOOO, 
Ixhorsk,  300;  Optschka,  IHM. 

9    Trrr Tver  'Twert.  22.000:  Torlok,  12.000:  Riev.  10.000;  Ostachkov.  8000 ;  Vishni-Volotchk. 

eOOO ;  Kaliazine.  5^100 ;  Kachin,  .viOO.  Trtr,  an  arehiepiscopal  city,  is  situate  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Volga,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tvertza  and  the  Tmaka.  It  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  bv  Catharine  I!^ 
and  18  most  advantageously  situate  for  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade.  It  has  a  magnifloent  imperii 
palace,  a  gothic  cathedral,  a  monument  of  Catharine  11.,  several  fine  squares,  straight  streets,  and 
aaperb  quays  along  the  \  olga.  It  possesses  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  with  11  professors,  a  gymnso 
alom,  and  a  college  of  nobles. 

10.  .VorgoiW.— Novgorod- Veliki  (Big  Novgorod,  or  Novgorod  the  Great\  8000;  Staraia-Rnssa, 
9000;  BorovitchU  50(^1;  Tikhvine,  4000;  Valdai,  4000:  ITstit^na,  3000;  Belozersk.  3000;  Kirilov. 
9000.  Three  centuries  ago,  Novgorod  the  Great  covered  an  area  42  miles  in  circumference,  and  had 
more  than  400,000  inhal)itants.  Some  parts  of  it  are  still  in  good  condition,  with  wide  and  well-paved 
streets ;  but  the  larger  i>ortion  hs«  fallen  to  ruin,  and  its  population  has  dwindled  to  little  more  than 
7000.  It  is  situated  altout  1.30  miles  from  St.  Petersliur^.  un  a  fine  na\igable  river,  the  \  olkhova. 
over  which  there  is  a  new  and  tiandsome  bridge.  Stanna'Husta  is  noted  for  its  tanneries  and  salt- 
works. 

11.  O^nWr— Petroiavod«k.  .V)00 ;  Kargopole.  2000;  Vytepra,  1000;  Olonctz,  lOOO.  Petrozarodsk 
(Peter's  foundry  >,  Hituate  on  the  west  »ide  of  the  \jtkc  of  Onega,  i*  noted  fi>r  its  largo  and  important 
Iron-works,  its  cannon-foundry,  and  KuniM>wder  manufactory.  Olotiftx  is  a  biithop's  see,  and  has 
aome  mines  of  iron  and  copper  in  its  district. 

12.  ^rArAflw^f/.— Arkhangel  ..or  the  City  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel\  19.000;  Mezen.  1000; 
Oneca.  UHM) :  Kolmogory.  1000  ;  Kerne.  1(>00:  Kola,  7)">.  .-tikhunetlK^  situate  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Dvina,  nvar  its  mouth  in  the  M  hite  Sea.  is  an  archiepiscoi^d  city,  and  was  the  only  outlet 
for  the  productions  of  Russia  before  the  founding  of  St.  I'etorsburg.  It  still  en1oy«  a  great  trade  in 
exporting  the  protiuctions  of  the  northern  pmvinces.  but  its  harlmur  is  Hhut  up  by  the  ice  f^ra  Sep- 
tember to  July.  The  town  is  nioittly  liuilt  of  wooii.  but  it:*  great  market  place  is  built  of  stone.  It 
has  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  with  nine  professors ;  a  gynuiasium,  and  a  school  of  navigation. 

13.  ;Wo^<i.— Vologda,  13.0n0;  Veliki-I'stlug,  700.);  Totma,  30-10;  Ust-Sysolsk.  2000;  Griazovetz. 
SOOO;  Solv}-tchegodsk.  KXM) ;  Nikol»k,  1000;  larensk,  KXN).  f'o/"^Ai  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing 
town,  and  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  north  of  liuiMiia  with  Europe  and  Siberia,  an  advantage  which 
it  owes  to  its  position  midway  l>etween  St.  Petersburg,  Arkhangel,  Moscow,  and  Kasan.  and  to  the 
canals  snd  navigable  rivers  with  which  it  is  connected.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  of  one  of  the 
princiival  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  which  has  fourteen  professors,  and  i^  attended  by  several  hundred 
students.  Totma  ha«  an  active  commerce  with  Silteno.  saltworks,  and  the  convent  of  Spaso-Umo- 
rlne,  where  numerous  pilgrims  vihit  the  l>ody  of  St.  Theodosius.  i'eliki-  Uttiug  is  also  a  flourishing 
commercial  town. 

14.  larotlav.  —  laroslav,  2^000 ;  Uglitch.  8'W ;  Romsnov-Korisoglebsky,  GOOO ;  Rostov,  GOOO ;  Mologa. 
9000  ;  Rybinsk,  3000 ;  P(»cltikhnnie.  3IMJ0 ;  Lubime.  V0(N).  lannlar,  a  well-built  arehiepiscopal  city, 
with  mauv  elegant  houses,  ttituate  on  a  plateau  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kotorot^k  with  the  Volga, 
Is  one  of  the  principal  manufacturine  towns  of  Russia,  and  is  particularly  noted  for  table- linen,  paiier, 
and  silk.  It  possesses  a  school  of  science,  founded,  in  lrt]2.  by  Paul  Gregoriwitch  Demidov,  a  rich 
library,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  with  12  Professors  and  1200  students,  and  43  or  44  churches. 

15.  A'fMfrovM.  —  Kostroma,  12.000;  Galitch,  ."tOOO  ;  Kinechma,  3000  ;  Makarief.  2000;  Sollnlitch, 
9000.  Kostroma  is  an  episcoi>al  city.  « ith  numerous  manufactures  of  linen  and  copi>er.  salt,  ftc, 
and  a  flouiithing  trade.    It  has  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  with  8  professi>rs,  and  a  gymnasium. 

16.  ;7.f/rmr>.  — Vlsdimir.3000;  Murom,  1500;  Pereslavl-Zalesky. 3000;  Suzdal. 3000;  luriev-Polsky. 
1000  ;  Melenki,  3000 ;  Vlazniki,  2000 ;  Alexandrov.  20CH) ;  Chuia,  2000. 

17.  XiiArii'f-X(irewo//.—Nishnei- Novgorod.  18.000;  Arzamas,  M)00 ;  Potchinki.GOOO  ;  Balakna,  3000 ; 
Madaievsk,  3000  ;  Makarivv.  2<i00 ;  PavU»va,  TjOno  ;Murachkina,  fKKlO.  A'.  Sorgurod ,  Lower  Novgorod), 
an  episcopal  city,  stands  on  a  fine  triangular  height,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Volga  and  the  Oka,  in 
VSP  W  40  'north  lat.,  and  CI"  40'  .34"  ea»t  lone,  and  consists  of  two  towns;  one  on  the  low  bank  of  the 
Oka,  and  the  other  on  the  top  of  the  high  bank  overhanging  it,  the  highest  point,  overlooking  the 
Volga,  is  occupied  by  the  Kremlin,  or  citadel.    The  public  buildings  arc  very  elegant,  ai^  witn  the 
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wfaoto  town,  prMcnt  an  «ppear»iioe  of  fr«alin«M  and  solidity.  It  has  26  chnrches*  of  great  site  and 
beauty «  two  monasterlav,  and  a  nunnery.  Upon  a  low  flat,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Oka,  exposed  to 
ianndation  from  both  riyers,  lies  a  scene  of  bustle  and  activity  unparalleltid  in  Europe ;  a  vast  town 
of  shops,  laid  out  in  regular  streets,  with  churches,  hospitals,  barracks,  and  theatres,  built  of  the  most 
sabstantial  materials.  This  place  is  occupied  every  year,  from  the  first  of  July  to  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, old  style,  by  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  people,  from  all  parts  of  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe,  to 
attend  the  fidr  of  Makarief,  which  is  held  here,  and  the  business  of  which  is  of  such  importance,  that 
the  governor  of  the  province  attends  it,  residing  for  the  time  in  a  large  and  handsome  palace.  The 
annual  official  value  of  goods  sold  here  is  stated  at  125.000,000  roubles,  or  £5,000,000  sterling ;  but  the 
real  value  is  reckoned  at  double  that  sum ;  and,  wtiile  it  lasts,  the  fair  is  freauentcd  by  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  people.  Every  article  of  commerce,  from  the  heaviest  ana  bulkiest  to  the  smallest 
and  lightest,  raw  produce  as  well  as  manufactured  goods,  is  brought  here  for  sale.  The  fair  derives 
tta  name  fr^m  St.  Blacarius,  under  whose  protection  it  is  held  ;  and  who  also  gives  his  name  to  the 
place  where  it  was  formerly  held,  a  decayed  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  56  miles  below  M. 
Iloygorod.    The  aite  was  changed  in  1817. 

18.  romAoe.  — Tambov,  16,000;  Koxlov,  14.000;  Temznikov,  6000;  Usmane,  6000 1  Lipetsk,  6000; 
Moraiansk,  6000  ;  Spask,  6000  ;  Elatma,  5000 ;  Kadom,  4000  ;  Chatsk,  4000. 

19.  At'oson.  —  Riazan,  10.000;  Pkopine,  8000;  Zaraisk,  6000;  Ka^imov,  4,500;  Ranenburg,  8000; 
Spask,  5000 ;  Dorskov,  1030.  Riaxan  is  a  fine  town,  with  spi&cious  streets  and  handsome  houses. 
Kacimat  is  a  very  ancient  city,  with  a  considerable  trade  in  peltry  ;  the  remains  of  a  palace  and  mosque, 
ana  other  Tartar  buildings,  and  the  tomb  of  the  terrible  Khan  Cbagali. 

50.  7\(&s.  — Tula,  39.000;  Belev,  5000;  Bogoroditsk,  4000;  Efremov,  3000;  Venev,  8000;  Epifime^ 
1000.  Tula  is  finely  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Oopa,  1 1 7  miles  S.  of  Moscow,  the  houses  filling  a  wide 
hollow,  and  spreading  gently  back  till  they  reach  two  ridges  of  considerable  elevation,  which  «r« 
eovered  with  mansions  of  imposing  appearance.  Under  the  protection  of  Peter  the  Orei^  it  became 
a  place  of  great  importance ;  and,  his  successors  having  continued  to  protect  its  artisans  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  it  baa  risen  to  such  a  degree  of  importance,  in  some  kinds  of  manufacture,  aa 
to  be  considered  the  Birmingham  of  the  empire.  It  has  been,  however,  almost  ruined  by  two  de* 
struetive  fires  in  the  reign  of  the  present  Emperor.  The  staple  branch  of  industry  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  fire-arms.  A  great  part  of  the  iron  and  steel  used  is  brought  from  Sit)eria ;  but  iron  of  the 
best  quality  is  also  found  In  the  neighbourhood.  The  soil  abounds  with  ore,  and  in  some  places  it  may 
be  reached  by  the  plough.  The  mines  are  conveniently  situate,  and  easily  wrought ;  but,  the  forests 
having  been  consumed,  fuel  has  become  so  scarce,  that  the  forges  are  wrought  at  a  ver^  considerable 
flocpense.  It  is,  besides,  so  very  disadvantageously  situate  for  communication  with  the  great  marts  of 
the  empire,  that  the  expense  of  carriage  raises  the  price  of  its  manufactures  above  most  people's 
means.  —  (  Bremner. ) 

51.  ITa&i^a.— Kaluga,  26,000;  Gisdra,  7000;  Borovsk,  5000;  Kozelak,  4000;  Mestchovsk,  3000; 
Moealak,  3U00 ;  Malo-iaroslavets,  1000. 

53.  OrH Orel,  31.000;  Elets.  15,000;  Bolkhov,  13,000;  Metsensk,  10,000:  Karatchev,  9000 ;  Livy, 

7000;  StfTsk,  6000;  Briansk,  5000;  Kromy,  4000 ;  Dmitrovsk,  4000;  Malo-arkhangelsk,  4000.  Orel\» 
A  flourishing  town,  where  all  the  provisions  necessarj  for  the  victualling  of  Moscow  are  collected  from 
Little  BnssU,  such  as  grain,  tallow,  cattle,  pigs,  leather,  honey,  wax,  wool ;  besides  the  corn  and  hemp 
■ent  to  St.  Petersburg  for  the  navy.  Briatuk  has  an  extensive  manufacture  of  arms,  a  cannon  foun- 
dry, an  arsenal,  and  magnificent  forests  of  excellent  timber  for  ship-building,  which  are  under  the  su- 
p^intendande  of  the  admiralty. 

88.  JCtirdlr.— Knrsk,  32,000;  Belogorod,  10,000;  SuJa,  7000:  Rylsk,  7000:  PntiTil,  6000;  Miropolie, 
8000 ;  Novoi-Oskole,  5000  (  Stehigry,  5000 ;  Staroi-Oskole,  5000  j  Oboiane,  4000.  Kursk  is  a  fine  epis- 
eopal  dty,  occupying  a  broad  valley,  and  climbing  beautifully  up  the  receding  slopes  of  a  cbrcle  of 
heisbts,  which  are  Intermixed  wiib  orchards  and  gardens.  It  is  famous  for  its  fine  fruit,  such  aa 
ap^es,  pears,  and  prunes.  In  Its  district  is  the  convent  of  Korenaia,  celebrated  for  a  miraculous 
Imase  of  the  Virgin,  which  attracts  great  numbers  of  pilgrims.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  one  of  the  prin- 
eipelfsirs. 

54.  r(W<m«tf^.— Voroneje  (Foroneez,  Foronetx,  Vonmetch)^  19,000;  Ostrogojsk,  4000;  Movokhopersk, 
9000  ;  Pavlovsk,  3000 ;  BlikaUovka,  Valuiki,  dOOU  ;  Biruch,  2000. 

35.  iCt^.— Kief,  56.000 ;  Buffoslavl.  7000;  Uman,  7000;  Tcherkacy,  6000 ;  Vaailkov,  5000 :  Makhnovka, 
fiOOO ;  Skvira,  4000.  KuJ  ( Kiee,  Kiew,  Kioff,  Kioic,  Chioff,  ChwtP—the  English  sound,  we  believe, 
la  Kie-oo  or  Kee-ou\  the  ancient  capital  of  the  original  Russia,  is  a  large  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Dnieper,  situate  to  the  west  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  which  rise  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  an 
Immense  plain.  For  a  long  time  it  was  the  prey  alternately  of  Pules,  Lithuanians,  and  Tartars,  nntil, 
in  1686,  it  was  finally  ceded  by  the  Poles  to  Russia.  For  many  centuries  it  has  l>een  regarded  as  the 
Jerusalem  of  the  North,  the  sacred  and  holy  city  of  the  Russians;  and  its  numerous  convents  and 
churches,  which  crown  the  summit,  and  hang  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  with  their  domes  and  spires, 
chains  and  crosses,  richly  gilt,  give  the  whole  city  a  golden  splendour.  In  the  monastery  of  Petcherskoi 
are  preserved  110  dried  bodies  of  mortjrrs,  which  are  visited  by  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
Russia.  Kief  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  of  an  annual  fair,  frequented  by  about  30,000  persons, 
mod  which  was  formerly  held  at  Dubno. 

36.  rcA^muree.  —  Tchemigov,  10.000  ;  Nechin,  16,000;  Novgorod  Severeki,  8000  ;  Glukhov,  9000  { 
Slarodnb,  4000 :  Mglin,5000;  BatouHn,  5000 ;  Oster,  4000. 

37.  Pottava. —VoWxvtiy  8000 ;  Kobeliaki,  11,000  ;  Krement<;hng,  8000 ;  Mirgorod,  7000 ;  Zenkov,  7000 ; 
Prilukl,  6000  ;  Gradijsk,  5000  ;  Pereislavl,  5000  ;  Lokhvitsa.  4000 ;  Zolotronecha,  4.  Gadlatch,  3. 
Romeue,  3,  Khorole,  3.  Glinsk,  2.  Lubny,  2.  Poltava  or  PuUaoa  is  a  small  episcopal  city,  chiefly 
noted  for  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  between  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  and  King 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  The  scene  of  action,  now  covered  with  rich  com  fields,  is  a  plain  about  4 
miles  south-west  of  the  town,  and  is  marked  by  an  artificial  hillock,  rising  not  more  than  30  feet  from 
the  ground,  with  a  large  white  cross  on  the  top,  bearing  this  inscription :  "  Here  are  interred  tha 
Swedes  who  fell  in  the  great  day  of  PolUva."    The  town  stands  on  a  lofty  height,  visible  20  miles. 

38.  Kkarkot*^  or  Slobodes  qf  the  L'Arrain^.— Kharkov,  13,000}  Akhtyrka,  13,000;  Belopolie,  11,000; 
Lebedine,  11.000;  Souniy,  9000;  Bogodoukhov.  9000;  Valki,  7000;  Tsume,  6000.  Belovodsk,  6000; 
Krasnokontsk,  5000 ;  Valtchansk,  5000 ;  Nedrigailov,  5000 ;  Slaviansk,  4000.  Kharkov  or  Kharkoff^ 
a  flourishing  aommercial  town,  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  an  ecclesiastical  seminary.  Several  large 
llidrs  are  held  here  annually. 

39.  lekaterinostav.  —  IfkaterinoslaVt  8000 ;  Nakhitchvan,  9000 ;  Novomoskovsk,  7000 ;  Taganrog, 
8000 ;  Rostov,  5000  ;  Paulograd,  4000 ;  Bakhmont,  4000  ;  Mariopol,  4000  ;  Lugone,  3000 ;  Slavenosebsk 
(formerly  Donets),  1000  ;.  Azov,  900.  Taganrotf  is  a  considerable  trading  town  on  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
near  tha  mouth  of  the  Don ;  but  its  commerce  is  greatly  impeded,  not  only  by  the  shallowness  of  the 
Don  and  the  s«a,  which,  it  is  said,  may  even  be  crossed  at  times  on  foot  opposite  Taganrog,  but  also 
by  the  ioa,  which  continues  from  December  to  March,  and  closes  the  passage  even  of  the  Strait  ol 
leaikalah. 
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30.  Khertmu—Khenon.  12,000;  OdenMu  60.000:  EliuTetrrad,  10,000;  NikoUet  6900  <  TIrMpol.  SOOOj 
Berifclarl.  3000  ;  Krilov.  SiXK) :  Olvioiwil.  SO-H) :  Utchakov.  2U00 ;  Oridiopol.  2000.  Kkermm  la  »  nia 
town,  with  a  fortrenfl  and  a  liarliour,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper.  Odfrssa  Is  situate  on  tbenorth- 
we<itern  coaAt  of  the  Riarii  Sea.  overhanging  a  wide  and  heaatiftil  bay.  Its  principal  portion  extandi 
mIonK  the  top  of  a  long  rauKe  of  clitft  commanding  un  extensive  sea  riew.  InunediateiT  on  the  top  of 
the  clitr  is  an  extensive  pulilic  walk,  planted  with  dowering  shrubs  and  trees,  and  haiing  the  gover- 
nor's house  at  one  end,  rhi*  Exchange  at  the  other,  and  a  ststue  of  the  Due  de  Rlehlieu  in  an  open  Am 
In  the  centre.  One  side  of  this  walk  \t  forme<l  by  a  line  of  splendid  house;*,  the  rcsldcmces  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhaltitants  ;  and  l>eliind  it  are  rows  of  parallel  streets  cronitins  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
houses  in  the  bcHt  quarters  nre  v«^ry  lotty  and  handsome,  generally  built  of  a  soft  light-colourpd  Hmc^ 
stone,  and  rooftd  with  sheets  of  iron  or  painted  wood.  The  want  of  goixl  building  and  navlng-stoiw  is 
much  felt  ;  bitt  considerable  iiUHntiticit  are  in)porti>d  from  (ireece.  Malta,  anil  other  places  a*  ballast. 
The  streets,  conitequentlj,  are  not  |iaved.  In  WM.  the  Kmpres**  Catherine  resolved  to  build  a  city  here, 
imd  it  i>oon  became  a  great  resort  for  foreign  tra<ler«.  In  isiyi  the  Due  de  Kichlien,  the  governor,  laid 
out  the  plan  of  a  city  on  a  gigantic  scale,  wiiich  alrea<Iy  Itids  fair  to  realixe  the  expectations  of  its  foun- 
<1er.  The  inhabitants  ctmsist  chietly  nf  Polish  Jews,  Italians,  Creeks,  and  Germans,  with  a  few  French 
and  Entrlitth.  Grain  cunMitiite?*  the  mci«t  imi>ortant  branch  of  trade,  the  quantity  exported  every  year 
being  Sflilom  b'ss  than  a  million  of  chet verts  (each  0.>;m  of  an  English  bn^hcI.  >  \\  ool  is  aJso  £ut  rising 
Into  importance.  The  great«>r  part  of  the  carrying  tra<le  i*  pcrfrtrmed  in  Au>trian  ships;  next  to 
which  in  order  are  thosi*  of  Sardinia.  Russia.  Llngland,  Greece,  Turkey,  Swetlen,  France,  Ac.  The 
road  i«  «pacious  and  good,  but  open  from  north-east  to  south-ea^t.  with  a  Iwttom  of  umd  and  gravel; 
aiKl  when  the  mitel  c  north-easterly  wind )  blow.',  the  shipping  suffer  greatly  ;  vessels  often  start  thrir 
anchors,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  wrecks  have  been  seen  Iving  together  on  the  shore.'  Tbe  winter, 
though  sometimes  severe,  is  generally  very  o|>en  :  the  trade  is  seldom  interrupted  by  the  fhwt  for  mora 
than  six  or  eight  weeks  ;  but  such  is  their  dread  of  the  mitel.  that  when  it  blows  no  one  v«nturts  ont 
of  doorH  (ante  page  .VM.  >  The  thermometer  ran<ly  falls  below  18'-"  Fahrenheit.  In  summer,  on  tbe  con- 
trary, tlie  heat  is  very  intense,  the  thermometer  often  rising  to  9A-.  The  greatest  annoyance  daring 
the  warm  weather  proceeds  from  the  clouds  of  <lust  which  are  raised  by  the  sliirhtest  fireath  of  air, 
aren  Iiy  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  passing  along  the  street.    Odessa  is  a  free  port,  but  the  limits  of  the 

Sriviloged  district  aro  strictly  guanled.  It  also  contains  a  very  important  academic  institution,  the 
Jchlieu  Lvceuni,  which  contains  professors  of  Greek,  Natural  and  Civil  History,  and  the  higher 
branches  or  science.  <  ^di^sa  is  one  of  the  chea'H'st  towns  in  Europe  to  live  In.  KUz'jretzrQd  Is  a  forti- 
fled  town,  with  an  arsenal  an«t  magazint^s.  Xikotaff  or  Sikuliier,  on  the  Dnieper,  was  once  the  gnat 
arsenal  and  building  station  of  the  lllack  Sea  fleet:  but  has  decayed  rapidly  since  the  removal  of  the 
naval  station  to  Sebastopol.     From  ao.rmO.  its  population  has  fallen  to  8000,  or.  as  M.  Babll  says,  flnoo. 

31.  TVrfiriV/d.  —  Simphcropol,  2000;  Bakhtchcserai,  OOOO;  Kara-su-Mzar,  MnnO;  Eupatoria,  700^; 
Theodoiiia  or  KatTa,  OMhi;  On'khov,  4000;  I'erekop.  SOX);  Kertch,  20;Ki;  Seliastopol.  S'l.flOO;  leni- 
kaleh.  tXiO;  Kkatorinodar,  3<V>;» ;  Taman,  &c.— The  principal  part  of  Taurida  consists  of  the  renowned 
peninsula  of  tlie  Crimea  fthe  ancient  Tauric  Chersonese  \  which  is  of  an  irregular  square  form, 
mca'^uring  diagoimily  V.o  nnle<«  from  east  to  west,  and  123  from  north  to  south.  It  is  situate  between 
the  I  •lack  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  connected  with  the  mainland  by  the  I«thmus  of  Pervkop, 
which  is  A  miles  in  breadth.  The  south-eastern  ci>ast  is  occuoiod  hy  a  range  of  mountains,  whicn 
extend  from  the  Strain  of  lenikaleh  to  Cape  Khersimese.  tlie  highest  of  which.  Chatir-d-tgh,  ri9«^  to 
790  toi.ocs  (."0>l  feet;  al»ove  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  coast  «)f  this  mountainous  region  is  very  jdc- 
turesque,  and  great  itart  of  it  has  been  laid  out  in  vinevards ;  but  though  they  have  the  advantage 
of  a  fine  expo^ure  and  a  g<MKl  climate,  the  produce  <loes  not  reimmerate  the  labour  of  the  vine- 
dresser :  nor  i>  the  wine  n-markable  for  either  flavour  or  strength.  It  also  produce*  garden  fruits 
excellent  of  their  kind,  particularly  apples,  which  are  so  highly  esteemed,  as  to  form  an  article  of 
commerce  as  far  as  Moscow.  The  northern  part  of  tlie  peninsula,  however,  sinks  into  a  boundless 
level  htep|>e,  with  soil  of  a  iLtrk  putrid  loam,  hard  and  smooth  as  a  bowlitiK-green,  with  brackish 
water,  and  without  either  «prlnK«»  <ir  river-*,  though  the  \n^U  of  rivers  which  once  existed  may  still 
be  traced.  The  i^oil  i"*  impn-Kiuited  with  saline  matter ;  but  wherever  it  is  capable  of  veKetatioii.  the 
surface  is  cohered  with  pluntn.  whose  gaudy  blossiims  till  the  air  witii  refresliing  fragrance.  Th' 
climate  has  materially  cliauge<i  ft)r  the  worse  of  late  years ;  and  fevers  are  so  fre^iuent  in  every 
part  of  the  pi>ninsula.  that  it  \*  aInioMt  iniposoihie  for  a  stranger  to  avoid  them.  In  summer,  the 
thermometi'r  sometimes  rises  to  l<)0-  in  the  steppe  :  long  droughts  constantly  prevail;  troi*s  of  t  very 
kind  Mre  oi*  infi-rior  size  and  I»eauty,  and,  if  planted  in  the  -itoppe.  they  altogether  peri»h.  after  a 
brief  existence  of  a  year  or  two.  1  he  ino<.t  valu.nlde  product  is  salt,  which  is  derived  from  the  lakes 
near  IVrekop,  KatTa,  Ko>lov.  and  Kertsh.  Salt  is  a  government  monopoly,  and  yields  a  consider- 
able re\  enue.  In  1833.  the  dlirercnt  lakes  produceil  the  inunonse  quantity  t>f  242,0<V»  tons  ;  al>out  KURX) 
men  an"  "mployetl  in  the  works.  The  principal  other  articles  of  export  are  wine,  honey,  wax.  leather, 
hides,  wool,  and  lamb  skins.  The  only  manutacturc  wortli  notice  is  that  of  Morocci>  leather.  The 
population  consists  of  Tartars.  Rus>ian>«.  Greeks,  C^emians,  .lews,  Armenians,  and  Gipsi'vs :  all  of 
whon)  preserve  tlieir  peculiar  customs  and  n-ligion  distinct.     The  Tartars  form  the  bulk  of  the  po- 

fmlatioii,  con<i-tinir  of  Snji.iut,  wlm  livi»  in  viliagcv  and  pique  themselves  nixm  the  purity  of  their 
ineove ;  and  Tartars  of  the  <.teni>e.  who  are  of  less  pure  de>cent ;  and  the  Tartars  of  the  south  c«»aNt, 
who  are  a  mixed  race,  largely  alloyed  ynX\\  (iroek  and  Ottoman  blood  ;  and  despisetl  on  that  account 
bv  tlu'  two  former  races.  Thi-y  an'  all  Mahomnu'<lanH,  and  Slmpheropol  is  the  seat  of  one  of  th.»  two 
Mufti-<  of  the  l{u<sian  ompin*.  Tlwy  an'  dividi«d  into  mi'-ras  or  nobles,  mollahs  or  priests,  and  |»ea- 
sants.^  The  nolilv  families  are  only  about  2.'i<)  in  number;  but  there  is  a  mollah  for  every  |virish. 
The  Tartar*  an'  simple  in  their  manneni  and  dres*.  and  live  prinei|»ally  on  the  produce  of  their  tlocks 
and  henli.  Their  character  has  l>een  highly  eulovi/ed  lor  sobriety.  cha"«tity.  cleanliness,  and  hospi- 
tality ;  but  they  are  not  nnich  di^I>o^ed  to  regular  inuustry,  pn*fi'rring  tlie  ixintoral  to  the  agricultural 
life ;  so  niueli  >o,  that  evi-n  in  the  bf.-t  years,  a  large  fiuaniity  of  corn  has  to  Ih»  impi^rtcd  for  tlu«  >uii- 
ply  of  the  iuhabiiunto.  l>uriiin:  the  present  century  the  Ru>>ian  Government  has  endeavoureti  to  im- 
prove thfir  oomiitlon.  Ijy  planting  among  them  industrious  colonists  from  Germany  and  elsewhere. 
SiMPHKHoi'iiL.  the  capital,  is  a  con>iiierable  city,  with  tine  ^quan>s,  wide  streets.  eK^ant  Iiousl'S.  and 
all  the  public  establiHhnu-iits  n-ipii^ite  to  conduct  the  art*airs  of  an  extensive  pri)vinee.  The  Tartar 
part  of  the  city,  named  Ik-nitfrf^t  i  Wldte  Mosque  or  Church .,  i-a  small  town  with  narrow  unpaved 
streets,  ^urrounded  with  old  ililapiilated  walls.  Bikhtr/ut^nti  or  H.i/itrhtsfr,ii  (iiarden  PaluiH?\  a 
large  Tartar  city,  containing  the  line  palace  ami  mau>oK'um  ot  the  Khans  of  the  Crimea,  in  a  h?cMy 
roninntii'  situnti.>n.  The  whole  trade  of  (he  town  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Karaite  Ji<ws,  who  po.^ses.s  a 
stn)ngIiold  of  their  own.  nanud  Jufeid  Kaleh  ( Intididsor  l{ogue»Castle^  on  a  high  rock,  where  thvy 
and  thi'ir  families  live  in  bOi'urity.  and  are  go^t-rned  by  tluir  own  Uiws.  Sif-ttttnpol,  m-ar  the  south- 
western point  of  the  peninsula,  upon  the  south  sidt»  of  a  tine  bay.  is  a  stmnifly  fortified  town  with  a 
fine  citadel,  anil  a  roadstead  so  capacious,  and  w^ith  such  gootl  anchoring  ground,  that  the  fleets 
of  Euri'iK'  mijfht  ride  hi  it.  secure  from  every  slorni ;  and.  ^uch  is  tlie  depth  of  water,  that  the 
largest  ships  may  lie  wiUiin  a  eulle'H  length  of  the  >hore.  There  are.  bi-sldi-s.  ti\e  other  small  b^ys 
branching  ott'  in  various  ilirv-ctions,  all  equally  connnodious,  and  all  linod  with  a  siries  of  capos  na- 
turally strong  and  easily  (l>fendrd.  It  is  now  the  station  '>f  the  IMwok  Kea  I  le<'t,  and  no  cxiw»n«*»  or 
labour  is  spared  to  make  the  i-lace  impregnal-le.    The  poptilatinn,  r.\  3,1,non,  «r«  mostly  all  naval  or 
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ttBB  iullDa  hu-bour,  which  enlvrs  from  Che  BUck  8u  h)  it  nuTow  bimU  onVftD  nrda  tarea. 
and  thuD  upuidi  Inlo  >  buin  ISOD  or  1100  r«rl  wide,  uid  300  fkthami  il«p,  nlm  brg<  nugli 
•M/  ride  la  ufi'Ij  during  I)u  lerentt  ItDmii,  EUfiililiii  or  Kaibr;  on  Iho  wnt  cBUt,  ll  ■  TutH 
dtj,  InliiUMd  lilDiaM  eislu^ieli  b;  Crlm  TsUtb.  with  ■  luueltD.  cnitoiD-hoUH,  HTcnl  Bo* 
m<»iH(,HidB  TtnvmUogc.  The  gnu  mouue.  buUt  In  IISI.  In  Uin  fluil  bwUiUiic  In  tlia  Crliua, 
utd  inneli  kdmind  ftir  eleguice,  (Rent.  >nd  loUiUtF.  The  bc^beln^  opm  ud  npoMd.  tta*  nwrU 
tliBft  commarot  «f  U»  etty  li  rvr^  loDouildumble.  About  LT  Tenti  from  EnpaCorU  li  a  flinunu  Htt 
Uk*  with  HRid  lAthi.  which  a)  j  big  np  U  to  ttnot  in  di  tteia  «7  put  of  Iha 
onpln.    Knf  1>  u  uden  bvi  rbea  kI  the         h-eul  cou  B        eU-ibe  land  baf. 

X<rTr«         Qi   Stnil  ka  Ri  i  H      Ft       th   Crimea,  an    from  ta  alW*- 

ttoD.        nurkalit  1>  ted  al        I  ar  itrHti  and  good  haoHt. 

,._,_  .__    —  rm         ed  with     rloni  rtl   ca  Hi»  rock» 

Lato  a  variety  ofchamben.  wbtfh-T  overt,  it  c,  alTordLnga  secure  ntreal  far  a 


Benik^r.MnOi  Kji._ 

BaVBToft  In  ifr^.    11  wai  Chan  a  ■troOf  Turkish  forinfte,  or 
*1,I>I0  lubaMtanta,  but  hai  llwlnill«rt  Hnwn  in  •  town  miwli 

rlaca  wlwn  Chi^n  XII..  I 


.  a>Mi(nr«r(te  Dan  aaada.  — ■nit  gonrammt  eitepdialoni  the  Don  toIhaDorth-iaMward 
HSwarAiOT,aiidHeinitahaTib«naequlradh}l»pR>enl  lAiUritanu,  ■  bnocb  of  the  LltOo 

lng«Dinl.tbe  kUIi  barren;  igrimltun l>  ne^nUdL  and  little  pr^reu  bai  been  luade  to  tba 

imtnt,  at  the  bead  of  wbleh  ieac  Ataman  or  Retmao.    Thejan  liable  in  mlUtar}  aerrloe  to  Uh 
r,  and  an  partieularl}  uieful  ai  light  horee.  and  lolrrafBlar  warftK.    Tbionl; town  worth  iwtlc* 

ch  Uia  Inbabltante  are  uawUUng  to  Itare  fOr  the  new  town  at  Nits-  Te^trkatk,  more  recently 

Vllna,  MJMOi  Kowno.anOi  Bmottomle.  low  {  Vllkonlr,  tOOOi  VMit.  alM;  Rouleo* 
OOaiTelcha,10aOiTF<>1il,IOOa;Joubur«;KeTdanl.      Cifiu,  or  IVUna,  iX  ailtt  S.W. 


tar  a.  of  81.  FaiarabiiT^.  and  300  E.  of  Kanlngiiberg.  ll  a  large  and  neat  lui 

and  wiafoTBiiinjnaniheHataf  aaDUrlehlngunii'enltjr,  which  hai  been  reoeiillV  reduced  tot 

and  maaeoBU.    Ita  lathednl  of  8t.  Stanlilai  li  one  of  the  Dnxst  churcbee  In  Foltnd,  and  oocup 
tlie  ille  «f  tba  templa  of  Perfcunaa,  the  Juplierof  the  Llthuatilani. 
~     ~     '      — Orodnu,  HOOi  Bnaec-Iitowikl.  BOOD;  Slonln,  linoi  VolkoTlik,  noOi  Uda,  MC 


X.  nitftt Vllepih.  1^000.  the  grealar  pan  of  whom  am  Jewi!  Polotak,  10,000  i  Vellge,  TOOO) 

Nereis  U<U  i  LuCilne.  3000  ;  Danaburg.  3000  ;  Regllta,  MOO  ;  Lepcl.  lOOO, 

W.  Jf<iAi'I>p.  —  MoblleT,  11,0001  MllslsT.  tOOO  ;  Bltihoi.  4000;  Tcbancj.  3000;  Tcherikot.  KOD  i  Ro- 
ntehei,  noo :  Behtu.  XJOO ;  Orcba.  'MO.  Uahilrr  \i  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  but  ll  ehieflj 
Dotttlai  IfaeieeDf  an  arcbblebap.  wbo  li  the  primate  of  ike  Koman  Catholic  Church  In  Ruila. 

n.  IfBut.  —  Hlnak,  15.000:  Bobrultli.  lOCO  i  31uuk,  WOO  ;  Fluik.  WOO  i  Neiviie.  MOO  i  Dliu.  3000  g 
Drola,  MOO;  UoijTe,  3000 1  BorltoT.  aooo. 

K.  reUyuia.  — Jllomir,  ll.DOO;  Bertllcher.  M.OOO ;  Slara-ConMaDtlnov,  <MIK):  Dubno,MOO:  Zu- 
larLaonii  nnrog.  atnti  Knmeneu.  OOOa  ;  Luttk.  aowi  lUdtlvUoT.  UOOi  Wiodilmlen  (Vtadlmlri, 
«IMiHDTgorod-Valhrn>k,40U0i  Rovno.lOOOi  Kaiel,  tooo. 

w.  PiAAa.~KaiiKt»<:i-PoclDl>kl  iKamlnlecl  la.oooi  UahlleT,  toxi:  Tultohioe.  BOOOi  Vlmltaa, 
ion  I  Balla.  TOOO  ;  Bar,  woo ;  Khmelnlk.  4000  |  Llllne.  WOO  ;  BralilaT,  9000. 

41.  ffio^rtix*.  —  BialjitDck.  eooo  I  Bielik.  1000  i  Sokolka,  1000 :  Ouuiondie.  lOOO. 

dieh.  40001  Laichef.  3000;  Jadrlne,  WOo';  Sllla^.  lO^^^'ian.  or  KoMn.  7«l  mile!  S.E.'bj  i'- of 
rriim  the  Volga,    it  l>uiefrincl(«l  entrepot  ot  the  trade  or  SlEerla.  and  the  Kat  or  contlderable  ma- 

Ul«rarr  andKtenliaeeatabllihmenlt.  Baian  waa  (ormtilj  the  ctliltal  of  an  Independent  Tnrklih  or 
Tartar  Unidom,  eonqntredhj  the  Cian  In  the  ilitiienth  cenluij;  and  the  Tartan  nUl  form  acon- 
tiderahla,  and  not  the  laaat  Induatrloai  part  of  lu  population. 

U.  rialka Vlatka.90DD;Jler>kl-ZaTod.  13.000:  garapul,  4000;  Slobodikol,  tOOD  i  Elabuia,  UOO ; 

Orlol.  noO  i  lialmjch,  3000  i  NollnU,  3000  1  Yaranih,  1000. 

VerfcbDUrla,  WOO:  NUnl-TiOlllV.  10,000.  '  P^  lea  email  eplieopj^lf.  wltha  ^mnailum  ud  an 
botanlo  garden.     ItJcatrrmburn  le  altuale  on  the  eait  elde  of  the  Urale,  In  Asia. 

cltT,  with  an  eccleelmical  iciliiarj  and  gjinnaeium,  wp  and  leather'  worke.  Saranji  ll  (I^Ue  In 
a  r&rt  la  tarlloTT.  and  noted  for  111  lannerlee.  Kermili,  noted  for  lail- cloth,  lila.  noted  for  lu  car. 
It  Imperial  manufaeiorj  of  tapeitry,     lfo*r*on<  md  yiino  iimer  are  plaoei  of  cun - 

lol-lar.aoOOi  EnoCaiouik,  1009.     A/. 

u 
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trakhan^  fbrmeily  tlM  oapiUl  of  »  Tirtar  klofdom,  is  ballt  on  an  iabad  In  th«  Volga,  bv  wbkb  it  b 
Accessible  for  vessels  from  the  CftspUn  Sea.  The  houses  ere  elmoet  aU  built  of  wood,  and  the  stiestt 
ere  irreguUr,  dirty,  and  nnpared ;  but  Its  numerous  churches,  line  mchards  and  TtncTards,  its  encn- 
iive  suburbs,  and  its  kremlin  or  citadel,  give  it  a  floe  appearance  at  a  little  distance.  It  is  the  see  of 
»  RuMian  and  of  an  Armenian  archbishop,  and  contains  a  board  of  admiralty,  whldi  enperintendsiJI 
the  shipyards  and  fisheries  on  the  Hrer  and  its  shores.  Faroured  by  Its  situation,  which  enables  It  to 
eommunicate  with  the  richest  and  most  fertile  parts  of  the  empire,  and  with  the  shores  of  the  Gas- 
man Sea,  Astrakhan  has  become  the  entrei>ot  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Russians  with  Ferris, 
Turlcejitan,  and  India^  The  citizens  are  also  distinguished  for  thdr  industry ;  of  which  the  mannfte- 
ture  of  cotton  stufl^  silk,  morocco,  chagrin,  tallow,  and  d>elng,  are  the  principal  brandies.  It  hu 
an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  botsjiic  garden. 

4B.  .Haraf or.  —  SaratOT,  35.000;  Volgsk,  11,000;  Kusnets,  7000;  PetroTik,  5000;  KhTalynsk,  4000; 
Tiaritzin,  4000 ;  Sarepta,  3000.  Saratov  is  a  rMuIarly  btdlt  town,  on  the  rieht  bank  of  the  Volga. 
The  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  flourishing  trade,  have  raised  It  rapidly  to  Its  present  ruJl 
among  the  principal  cities  of  Russia.  It  possesses  a  gymnasium,  and  some  bnUdings  very  remaik- 
able  for  this  part  of  the  worid.  Voigik^  a  large  town  on  the  Volga,  with  tanneries,  bHckworiu,  and  a 
larse  manufactory  of  arms.  Tgarifxin  possesses  the  most  ft^quented  mineral  waters  in  the  emplnib 
9na  its  fortifications  have  been  lately  reconstruct*^.  Sarnta,  a  small  but  very  flonrisliing  town,  on 
a  branch  of  the  Volga,  near  Tsaritsfn,  established  by  the  Moravian  brethren,  and  the  raoet  unpoctsot 
of  tlie  numerous  German  colonien  in  this  part  of  the  emuire.  In  this  government  is  situate  the  sslt 
lake  of  Jetton,  or  Yetton,  fkt>m  which  a  grast  quantity  of  salt  Is  annually  produced,  nearly  100  ndlss 
N.E.  of  Tzaritsin ;  and  Sarai,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Tartar  dynasty  of  the  Golden  Uord%  wliese 
powerful  monarchs  acted  an  Important  part  m  the  middle  ages,  extending  their  terrible  sway  tnm 
the  Ural  to  the  Danube. 

49.  Orenburg.—  Orenburg,  6000 ;  Ufa.  8000 :  Troitsk,  2000 ;  Uralsk,  1 1,000.  Orenburg  la  »  flue,  wsH 
fortitied  town,  the  entrepot  of  the  trade  with  Bokhara.  It  possesses  an  ecclesiastical  aeminary.  with 
8  professors,  and  a  seminary  for  the  army,  with  II.  Troitsk,  a  fortified  town,  which  sJso  sbMtes  In 
the  trade  with  Bokhara.  Zlatoust,  a  large  village,  with  iron  forges  and  «>ld  mines  reoentlydbco- 
Tercd.  Mutdtt  a  village,  with  copper  mines,  and  gold-washings,  which,  oetween  1823  and  IMS,  pco« 
duced  S.V)  lbs.  of  gold.  Menzilimk,  a  small  well-built  town,  with  a  flourishing  trade.  Ilettki,  a smsll 
fortified  town,  with  a  rich  mine  of  rock  salt,  considered  to  be  the  best  In  Russia.  It  contains  also,  sines 
1817,  a  number  of  smiths,  jewellers,  watchmakers,  and  other  artisans,  who  carry  their  work  to  great 
perfection.  Ur.Uk,  the  capital  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ursl,  Is  a  large  town,  chiefly  dependent  upon 
the  produce  of  the  fisheries,  the  value  of  which  is  about  £1GO,000  a-year.  Ufa  is  an  e^seo|Nl  dty,  the 
residence  of  the  bishop  of  Orenburg. 

50.  Potoirf.— Warsaw.  150,000;  Kalisch,  1!V,000  ;  Kielee,  5000;  Ssndomir,  SOOO ;  LnbUn,  IS/IOO ; 
Zamoss,  5000 ;  Slcdlelc,  3000  ;  Plock,  6000 ;  Pultusk,  3000  ;  Ostrolenka,  1000 ;  Sowalkl,  1000 ;  Augus- 
tovo,  1000.  Warsaw  (  JVartxawa  of  the  Poles,  Warschau  of  the  Germans)  is  situate  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Vistula,  170  miles  S.E.  by  8.  of  Danzig,  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  sandy  plain.  The  city  proper  li 
ill  built ;  but  the  suburbs  are  fine  and  spacious,  with  wide,  straight,  and  wen-paved  strecta.  Fr^m, 
the  largest  suburb,  is  situate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  across  which  thaw  is  a  bridge  of  boats. 
The  royal  palace,  Zamek  Krolewski,  is  avast  building;  and,  besides  It,  there  is  a  great  number  of 
other  fine  palaces  and  public  buildings ;  a  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  and  numerous  other 
churches,  with  many  scientific  and  llUrrary  establishments.  In  the  Immediate  nelghboui  hood  of 
the  city  is  the  superb  castle  of  ViUanow,  which  belonged  to  the  great  king  John  Sobieskl,  and  where 
he  died  in  1696.  Kalisch  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Polandf.  It  has  important  doth-woriu,  a 
military  school,  a  lyceum,  with  a  valuable  library  and  museum,  and  a  Catholic  bishop.  Cxem^ok' 
jkoira.  near  Kalisch.  is  a  small  town,  wiUi  a  sanctuary  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  risited  every 
year  by  a  crowd  of  pilgrims.  Lnbbn,  a  large  episcopal  cit^,  with  some  fine  btiildlnge,  and  a  con^ider- 
able  tnuie.  Pubiuy,  near  Lublin,  was  note<l  for  the  magnificent  residence  of  the  princes  Crartory^, 
who  spent  a  irreat  |>art  of  their  revenues  in  rendering  it  one  of  the  finest  places  in  Europe ;  but  It  was 
sacked  and  liurntMl  in  the  lati^  war.  Ottrolenhi,  n  smsll  town  on  the  Narew.  6A  miles  N.N.E.  ci  War- 
saw, wliere  a  great  luittle  wan  tuught  between  the  Kussians  and  the  Foies,  m  the  lat*.-  rvvulutioiiary 
war.    ZitmorXt  a  small  fortified  town,  built  lu  the  Italian  style.  In  the  midstof  extensive  plaina. 

The  KuroDOX  or  Polajid  formerly  included  a  very  large  territoij,  extending  from  the  eastern  flron- 
tier  of  Germany  to  the  bjrdcrs  of  Muscovy,  about  7(i0  niiles,  and  n*om  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the 
Carpathian  mountains  and  the  river  Dniester,  on  the  borders  of  Turkey.  The  Polane.  a  Slavonic 
people  (so  called  trom  their  fertile  plains),  early  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  celebrity,  and  established 
the  centre  of  their  power,  first  at  Kruswltza  (  a.  d.  846),  then  st  Gnesen,  and  latterly  at  Cracow.  Chris- 
tainty  was  Introduced  smong  them  by  their  King  Mleczislaus  1.  In  965  ;  but  his  son,  Boleslaus  the 
Great,  deserves  more  properly  to  be  considered  the  true  founder  of  the  Polish  monsrchy,  the  limits  of 
which  he  extended  from  the  Dnieper  to  the  Ellic,  and  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube  sind  the  Theiss. 
While  all  the  other  Slavonic  nations  were  subjugated  by  Turks  or  Tartars,  Magysrs,  Greeks  or  Ger- 
mans, the  Poles  presirved  their  independence,  and  long  stood  forth  as  the  advance  guard  of  Europe 
against  the  Infidels.  The  kingdom  was  at  last  so  completelv  disorganised  by  Its  feudal  aristocracy  and 
elected  king,  that  Its  nelKhbours  took  advantage  of  its  weakness,  produced  by  dissension  and  anarchy, 
to  divide  it  among  themselves.  The  first  dismeml>erment  took  place  In  1766,  and  the  second  In  17S^ 
when  the  Polish  territory  was  finally  divided  among  the  Empress  of  Russia,  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia.  During  the  wars  of  the  t  rench  Revolution,  various  changes  took  place  In  the 
arrangement  and  boundaries  of  their  respective  divisions ;  but  they  were  settled  at  last  on  their  present 
footing  in  iMlS;  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  kingdom  being  then  confirmed  to  Russia.  Oracoir.  the 
ancient  capital,  was  declared  a  free  city,  under  the  protection,  or  to  speak  correctly,  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  three  Sovereigns:  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  preserve  even  its  nominal  independence. 
The  Poles  of  the  present  day  call  themselves  Folak,  in  the  plural  Polacy  (.Polatzy),  and  their  coimtry 
PoUka. 

Cracow  Is  situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  140  miles  S.S.W.  of  Warsaw,  in  a  fine  valley;  with 
a  nunilHsr  of  fine  buildingd,  but  narrow,  irregular,  and  ill-pavcd  streets.  Its  cathedral,  regarded  as  the 
finest  and  most  interesting  church  in  Poland,  contains  the  tomhs  of  the  kings  and  great  men  of 
Poland,  from  Rolcslaus  the  Frisian,  and  Casiniir  the  Just,  to  Joseph  Poniatowski  and  Thaddeus 
Kosciusko.  The  ancient  royal  castle  was  for  some  time  occupied  as  barracks,  and  is  now  rossessed 
In  part  by  a  benevolent  society  ;  and  the  bishop's  palace  is  now  the  finest  in  the  city.  The  University 
Is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Europe,  and  possesses  a  rich  library  and  a  botanic  gsrden.  Population 
about  25,000.  Cracow  communicates  with  its  suburb  of  Podgorze,  in  Galicia,  by  a  bridge  across  the 
Vistula.  The  legislative  power  is  ve»ted  in  an  assembly  of  deputies  chosen  bv  the  communes,  and 
the  executive  in  a  »enate,  consisting  of  twelve  members  and  a  president,  who  is  the  chief  of  the  re- 
public, and  is  elected  every  two  yiars. 
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SPANISH  PENINSULA.* 

(Espana,) 

Though  tliis  Peninsula  contains  two  perfectly  distinct  and  independent  kingdoms, 
it  forms  only  one  geographical  region,  the  description  of  which  cannot  well  be  se- 
parated according  to  the  political  divisions.  We  shall,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of 
Scandinavia,  first  describe  the  natural  features  of  the  whole  Peninsula,  and  then  di- 
vide the  remainder  of  our  account  into  the  two  sections  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Astronomical  Position —  Between  36^  and  44°  north  latitude,  and  beween  4^ 
east,  and  10^  west  longitude. 

Dimensions.  —  The  longest  straight  line  which  can  be  drawn  on  the  map  of  the 
Peninsula,  extends  diagonally  from  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  the  south-west,  to  Cape 
Creuse,  in  the  north-east,  a  distance  of  720  miles.  From  the  point  of  Tarifa, 
on  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  almost  due  north  to  Cabo  de  Penas,  on  the  coast  of  Astu- 
rias,  the  distance  is  about  530  miles ;  but  measured  diagonally,  from  Cape  de  Gata, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  to  Cape  Ortegal,  in  Galicia,  the  length  is  about  560  miles. 
The  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  from  Cape  Finisterre  in  Galicia  to  Cape 
Creuse  in  Catalufia,  a  distance  of  630  miles  ;  but  in  the  middle  region,  from  the  Rock 
of  Lisbon  to  Cape  la  Nao,  in  Valencia,  it  is  only  500  miles ;  and  at  the  narrowest 
point,  along  the  40°  parallel,  about  450.  The  superficial  area  is  computed  at  21 6,061 
square  English  miles,  of  which  179,465  belong  to  Spain,  and  36,596  to  PortugaL 

Boundaries Northern  :  —  The  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Pyrenees.    Southern  :  — 

The  Atlantic  Ocean,  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  Mediterranean  Sea.     Eastern  :  —  The 
Mediterranean  Sea.     Western :  —  The  Atlantic  Ocean. 

General  Aspect —  The  country  forms  a  large  and  very  compact  Peninsula,  lying 
at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Europe,  with  the  continent  of  which  it  is  connected 
by  an  isthmus  230  miles  broad.  The  interior  may  be  considered  as  one  vast  moun- 
tain ;  for,  though  it  consists  chiefly  of  plains,  these  form  a  table-land  from  1800  to 
2600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  traversed  by  numerous  mountains. 
Around  this  central  nucleus  extends  a  narrow  belt  of  maritime  lowland,  sloping 
gradually  towards  the  sea,  and  broken  into  an  alternation  of  mountains  and  valleys, 
which  produce  a  most  agreeable  variety  of  aspect,  and  present  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  bleak  and  barren  sameness  by  which  the  central  region  is  characterized. 

Spain  may  Indeed  be  considered  as  a  series  of  mountain  terraces  which,  projecting  successlvelj 
thev  rnggea  edges  towards  the  south,  present  a  flight  of  gigantic  steps  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
Me^terranean  Sea  and  the  Ocean.  The  Pyrenees  themseircs,  which  form  the  boundary  between 
France  and  Spain,  extend  across  the  isthmus,  in  a  general  direction  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  They  rise 
abrupUy  firom  the  Mediterranean  Sea  at  Cape  Creuse,  and  soon  reach  an  elevation  of  IGOO  to  9000 
feet,  which  thev  maintain  to  the  col  qf  Pertus,  the  great  pass  into  Spain  by  Perpignan,  which  ia 
practicable  at  all  seasons,  and  with  all  kinds  of  carriages.  Further  west,  the  height  of  the  chain  in- 
ereaaes  considerably,  but  its  general  features  are  of  a  softened  character,  the  mountains  rising  in 
rounded  forms,  and  terminating  in  broad  plateaus.  The  colt  or  passes  likewise,  instead  of  rocky 
defiles,  present  plains  or  shallow  ravines,  which  afford  the  means  of  easy  communication  between 
Rouasiuon  and  Cataluna.  At  Cambredasajr,  however,  to  the  south  of  Mont  Louis,  the  range  sud- 
denly assumes  a  character  of  rugged  magnificence;  and  the  hills  of  the  Alberes  change  into  craggy 
and  sharp-pointed  peaks,  forming  precipitous  masses  of  rock,  of  difllcult  access,  and  almost  im- 
poesible  to  cross.  The  crest  of  the  principal  chain  soon  after  attains  the  height  of  9000  feet,  but 
sinks  again  to  about  7000,  at  the  great  bend,  near  the  source  of  the  Garonne,  beyond  which  the  steep- 

*  BCany  Spanish  names  are  spelled  indifferently  with  x  otj,  both  of  which  are  pronounced  as  stronc 
gnttnrala,  without  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  sound  of  the  same  letters  in  English.  The  nearest 
appTMch  that  can  be  made  to  their  sound  in  English,  is  that  of  a  strongly  aspirated  A.  The  double 
consonant  cA  is  invariably  pronounced  as  in  the  English  words  cA/iiV,  cheete,  child,  choke^  churchy  and 
never  like  «A  or  Xr,  as  in  French  and  Italian.  Double  U  and  u  with  a  dash,  or.  as  the  Spaniards  call  it, 
n  eon  tildes  are  pronounced  like  fy  and  nv  before  a  vowel,  or  as  the  Italian  gl  and  gn.  Qui  is  pro- 
nounced as  Kee.  Examplet.— Mexico  or  Mejico,  Ximena  or  Jimena,  Xucar  or  Jucar,  Loxa  or  Lcja, 
Xeres  or  Jeres,  Xenil  or  JenU,  Anduxar  or  Andv^ar,  Guadalaxara  or  Guadalajara,  TruxiUo  or  Tnu 
^o,  Don  (Unixoteor  Quiiotede  la  Mancha,  Ooruiia,  Catalufta,  Quito,  Coquimbo;  pronounced— 
MeUoo,  Uimena,  Huoar,  Loha,  Heres,  Henil,  Abduhar,  Guadalahara,  Truhilyo,  Don  Keebotty  de  la 
Mantaha,  Corunya,  Catalnnya,  Keeto,  Cokeembo. 

In  Portnguese  names  cA  and  x  are  pronounced  aa  A  ,*  Ih  and  nh  represent  the  Spanish  U  and  fi  eoa 
tilde,  or  ly,  ny ;  Que  or  Qui  are  pronounced  aa  Kee  ;  j  before  a  vowel  as  in  English,  and  in  other 
-clrcumstanoea  aa  0e. 
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nera  becomes  mors  remarkable,  and  the  ersst  rises  more  predpitoiislT  into  sliarp  and  krf^  peaks. 
This  is  the  region  of  the  Central  or  High  Pyrenees,  the  mean  helffnt  of  which  is  about  MIS  fceC 
though  several  of  the  peaks  rise  i^ioo  or  nearly  30jO  feet  higher ;  the  oetached  summits  of  Slaladrtta, 
and  Mont  Perdu,  exceed  11,000  feet.  The  cols  or  ports  in  this  region  are  nnmerous ;  the  moat  cele- 
brated Im  ing  the  Portiilon  d'  Oo,  the  Fort  d'  Oo,  and  the  Brerlu  de  Holand  ;  the  last  of  which  consiiU 
of  a  gap  30O  feet  wide,  cut  through  a  wall  of  rocks  rising  tnm.  3:N>  to  600  feet  in  height.  Further 
west  the  chain  gradually  becomes  lower  as  it  approaches  the  Atlantic ;  instead  of  a  pTMipltoaa  erest 
surrounded  by  deep  abysses,  the  mountains  assume  a  milder  form,  presenting  a  seria  of  circniar  and 
undulating  summits  of  easy  acct^ti,  corered  with  pasturage,  and  sometimeslnteraeetcd  hj  tOffrents ; 
while  the  small  eieTatlon  of  the  chain,  and  the  cols  or  passes  afford  a  multltnde  of  commnnicationa 
lietwei'ii  thv  adjoining  countries.  The  Pyrenees  terminate  in  along  point  or  promontory,  which  strikes 
Into  the  sea  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  tigueras.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bidassoa.  On  both  sidsa 
the  Pyrenees  throw  off  numerous  branches,  wmcb  gradually  suliside  into  the  plains ;  they  have  also 
in  different  places  parallel  chains,  though  not  of  sreat  extent,  which  in  pMltion  approach  nra rrr  to 
the  rootn  or  the  mtmntains  than  their  elevated  riage*.  The  ralleys  of  tiie  Fyreneaa  are  not  only  no- 
mcrous,  but  of  a  singular  conformation.  All  the  great  Talleys  are  transTcraal;  commencinf  at  a 
col  in  the  creftt.  and  extending  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of  the  chain.  There  are  aiaolongi- 
tudinal  valleprs  formed  by  the  parallel  ch^ns,  but  these  are  of  small  extent,  and  oftener  partake  or  tba 
character  of  gorges  or  ravines  than  of  valleys.  The  valleys  consist  generaliv  of  a  scries  of  butiBs, 
with  contracted  necks  of  coiumunicHtion  between  tliem,  and  are  traversed  by  rivers,  some  of  which  in 
the  higher  n-gions  form,  or  oi  iginatc  in,  small  lakes.  Tliese  lakes,  when  they  occur  at  a  gr«at  elera- 
tion,  within  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  and  are  sheltered  from  the  rays  of  the  san  and  the  hot 
winds,  are  always  covered  with  ice ;  and  some  of  those,  in  lower  situations,  where  they  are  more  ex- 
posed, continue  frozen  till  the  end  of  August.  The  southern  face  of  the  central  chain  la  more  ragged 
and  precipitous  than  the  other,  so  that  access  firom  the  side  of  Spain  is  generally  more  dllBcuh  and 
laborious  than  on  the  side  of  France :  and  the  French  valleys  ascend  to  the  erettt  of  the  chain  by  a 
toleratily  easy  and  gradual  rise,  or  rather  by  steps  more  or  less  lofty,  an  ariangement  which  is  not 
so  marked  on  the  Spanish  side ;  but  it  Is  a  question  yet  undecided  whether  toe  inclination  of  the 
northern  or  of  the  southern  face  of  the  chain  be  the  more  precluirons. 

Some  distance  before  the  Pyrenees  terminate  at  the  point  of  Figueras,  a  branch  ttrikas  off  to  the 
westward,  and  extendi  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  E(ay  of  Biscay  to  the  Capes  i 
and  FiniHerre ;  so  tliat  in  fact  the  mountains  which  reach  the  ocean  near  Bayonne,  and  are 
considered  as  the  western  termination  of  the  Pyrenees,  are  only  the  termination  of  a  lateral 
which  Icavis  the  main  chain  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Bastan ;  while  the  mountains  of  Asturias  aad 
Galicia  mav  be  considered  as  properlv  the  main  chain  itself.  In  like  manner,  the  eastern  extremity, 
which  reaches  to  the  Mediterranean,  b  but  another  lateral  branch,  which  leaves  the  main  chain  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  of  Teta,  and  passes  through  French  Cerdagne ;  while  the  princiiial  chain  atcnds 
northward  In  the  direction  of  the  Cevcnnes.  The  western  prolongation  forms  a  single  chain  with 
short  offsets,  as  Ikr  as  the  G^  W. ;  but,  beyond  that  i>oint,  it  divides  into  several  ranges,  which  termi- 
nate respectively  at  Capes  Ortraal,  Finisterre,  and  SiUciro.  The  eastern  portiun  of  this  diain  at- 
tains the  height  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  the  western  portion  rises  a  thousand  feet  higher. 

To  the  south  of  this  long  line  of  mountains  extend  the  table  lands  of  S^aln,  the  greater  paxt  of 
which  conrtists  of  a  series  ofrivcr  basins  divided  by  parallel  range<)  of  mountains,  and  having  a  aoana- 
wliat  gradual  slope  westward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  watershed  between  thew  basins  and  those 
which  have  an  inclination  towards  the  .Mediterranean  Sea,  consists  of  a  long  line  of  high  ground,  mv 
where  forming  a  continuous  chain  of  mountains,  in  a  direction  from  soutn  to  north,  but  seeming 
rather  to  consist  of  the  terminations  and  diverging  offst^ts  of  the  parallel  clialns  which  extend  from 
east  to  west.  To  the  eastward  of  the  watershod  a  narrow  belt  of  country,  intersected  by  short  rivers, 
extends  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  except  in  the  north-east,  where  the  basin  of  the  Ebro  penetrates 
acrusK  half  the  brea«lth  of  the  Peninsula.  Of  the  chains  which  rauKC  across  the  Peninsula,  that  which 
rises  to  the  west  of  the  source  of  tlic  EI>ro,  called  Idul>eda  by  the  Kuinans,  extends  in  a  south-eastern 
and  Houthcrnly  direction,  forming  the  watershed  bt-tween  the  aflinents  of  the  Ebro,  and  thuse  of  the 
Tagus  and  *!.<>  Duero,  till  it  bocomc-s  connL'Cted,  on  the  borders  of  Caf>tilleand  Aragon,  with  the  moun- 
tains of  T<i.  lo  and  CoMtille.  where  it  forms  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Peninsulm,  from  which 
branches  extond  into  the  nnrthern  tiai  t  of  Valencia.  The  next  parallel  chain  to  the  southwvd  bran- 
ches fri)m  the  first,  near  the  sources  of  the  Xalon  and  Tsjuna,  to  the  south  of  Soria,  and  extends 
in  a  loHK  ami  widely  diverging  Mries  of  ranges  south-westward,  under  the  various  names  of  Somo- 
sierra^  ifuad'tram't,  Sirrra  d'Anla^  Sierra  de  Gata,  KtttUa^  tfr.  to  the  Rock  of  Lisbon,  where  it 
terminates,  aft«r  forming  the  watershed  l>etween  the  Tagus  and  the  Duero.  Tlie  next  parallel  (^in 
bet^ins  near  Huetc,  to  the  south  of  Cuvn^  where  the  ground  gradually  rises.  Bolder  hills  appe4&  at 
Madridejos,  and,  a  little  furtlier  soutli-west,  the  Haierr  d*:  Irt.tietis  clearly  shews  the  direction  of  the 
ridgp,  which  Is  soon  after  known  hy  the  name  of  Giuidalupe.  It  then  runs  betwei.>n  Truxillo  'and 
Merida,  umler  tlio  luimo  of  Snrni  tie  MnrchaU  penctraies  into  Portugal,  and  terminates  at  Cape  Espi- 
chi'l.  after  forming  the  waternhid  between  the  Tagun  and  the  (iuadiana.  The  next  chain  is  tlie  Sierra 
MorfU'i^  which  hO|  arate<<  the  Iw^ins  of  the  Uuailiiiia  and  the  (Guadalquivir,  and  has  a  mean  elevation 
varying  from  30(X)  to  4iiO )  feet.  It  bt-gins  in  the  vicinity  of  Alcaniz.  on  the  eastern  border  of  La  Man- 
cha.  and  extends  westward,  with  ^onic  interruption;!,  to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  before  rt-aching  which  it 
is  connected  by  diverging  offsets  or  crosx  rancos,  with  the  mountains  which  terminate  at  Cape  Es- 
pichel.  This  chain  form-  the  southern  bountlary  of  the  great  table-land,  above  which  it«  elevation 
on  the  northern  side  is  little,  while,  on  the  southum  side,  it  sinks  abruptly  into  the  valley  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  more  than  |f)nO  feetjower  than  the  plains  of  Ijl  Mancha. 
The  U'it,  or  most  southerly  parallel  chain,  extends  from  the  wotern  borders  of  .Slurcia,  through  Gra- 
nada and  Andalusia,  under  the  names  otSierra  de  Uadnr,  Sit-rra  Setndit,  Sierra  Bermeja,  and  Sierra 
dc  HoTtdtt,  and  terminates  on  the  coast  liet ween  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar.  The  Sierra  Nevada  is  the  high- 
est of  the  Spanish  mountain  chains  :  several  of  its  summits  are  above  the  line  of  i-erpetual  conge- 
lation, which  in  this  latitude  is  0<JlAfcet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thp  northern  bate  of  i  he  Sierra 
is  bounded  {lartly  by  the  plateaus  of  Guadix  and  Granada,  the  latter  of  which  ha'^an  elevation  of  20:K) 
feet,  and  is  supported  on  its  northern  side  by  the  Mountains  qf  Jaeft,  which  divide  it  from  the  valK'y 
of  the  Guadalquivir.  The  southern  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  sinks  very  rapidly  towaids  the  sea. 
These  mountams,  however,  do  not  form  continuous  chains;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  divided  by  nu- 
merous transverse  valleys. 

Besides  these  princli>al  mountain  chains  there  are  many  others  of  less  extent  and  elevation ; 
among  which  the  most  considerable  is  that  which  rises  south  of  the  Ebro.  on  the  borders  of  Aragon, 
Old  and  New  Ca>>tille  and  Valencia,  and  which  consists  of  many  ridges  running  in  different  directions. 

The  Itifty  table-lands  which  lie  among  these  mountains,  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  mural 
precipices  which  ritie  above  and  divide  them.  The  whole  of  the  central  region  of  Si>ain,  from  the  Ebro 
to  the  Sierra  Moreno,  and  from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  to  the  eastern  watershed,  consists  of  a 
series  of  paiumeras  or  plains,  separated  from  each  other  and  from  the  lowlands  by  the  parallel  monn- 
t  Ian  chains  wliich  we  have  describcl.  and  having  an  elevation  varying  from  about  2000  to  2G64  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Generally  siH.>aking  the  table- land  of  Old  Castille  Is  higher  than  tliat  of  New 
Castillc.    The  southern  region  likea-ise  contains  single  table-lands,  which,  however,  neither  have  tho 
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extent  of  the  central  plain?,  nor  arc  connected  with  them.  In  a  general  view,  Spain  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  huge  mountains,  elevated  table«land«,  rich  and  wide  valleys,  deep  ravine«,  rapid  rivers, 
extensive  pastures,  with  few  or  no  incloiiureB.  Forests  are  occasionMly  met  with  ;  but  the  sreater 
part  of  the  country  is  bare,  and  of  a  whitish  arid  aspect,  which  fatigues  tlie  eye  and  depresses  the  spi- 
rits. The  era  coast  is  In  general  roclcy,  tiie  harbours  are  often  intricate,  and  the  entrance  to  them 
rendered  difficult  by  sand-bars. 

GoLFB,  Bays,  akd  Straits.  —  Gii(r  or  Bay  of  Rosas,  and  Gulf  of  AmpoUt,  in  Cataluiia;  Encani' 
xada,  a  large  inlet  on  the  coast  of  Murcia,  formed  by  a  long  narrow  tongue  of  land,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  sea  by  a  very  narrow  entrance ;  Guff  of  jllmeria,  on  the  coast  of  Granada ;  Gibraltar 
Bay  and  Strait,  and  Bay  qf  Cadiz,  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia ;  Lagos  Bay,  St.  Vbes  Bay,  the  Estuary 
i^ike  Tagut,  Mondego  Say,  and  Bahia  djlneiro.  on  the  coast  of  Fortugiu  ;  Bia  de  Vif^o,  Ria  de  Fan- 
teeedra,  Rin  (T  Jtrosa,  Ria  de  Muros  y  de  Nova,  Ria  de  Corcubioii.  Ria  de  Camarina,  Rut  de  Corme,  the 
H-trbour  oj  Corunu,  Ria  de  Betanfos  y  Sada,  and  Harbour  of  Ferrol,  in  Galicia  ;  Bay  i^f  Santander, 
Bay  of  Santona,  and  others  in  Asturias  and  Biscay. 

Capks Creuse,  Si.  Sebastian,  Toriosa,  Nao,  San  Martin,  Palos,  Gata,  Santa  Elena,  and  Eurofa 

'  Paint,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast ;  Tarifa  Point  and  Cape  Trt^falgar^  in  Andalui^ia ;  Santa  Marta, 
St.  Fincent,  >tn«,  Espichel,  La  Rocca  or  the  Rock  qf  Lisbon,  Carpoeiro,  Fezarao  and  Mondego,  in 
Portugal }  SiUeiro,  Corrobedo,  Finnisterre,  f'itiano,  Sitargo,  Frior,  Ortegal,  in  Galicia ;  Fenas,  Fena 
Bttbiat  Lastres,  Frieto,  Oyambrr,  Ajo,  Machicahco,  in  Biscay. 

Iblaudb.  —  1.  The  Balearic  Islands,  viz.,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Idea,  Formenterd,  Cabrera,  Dragonera, 
CantfferH,  and  others,  in  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Minorca  or  Mailorca,  the  largest,  is  situate  iK'twecn 
39^  15'  and39°  .57'  north  lat.,  and  2^  9' and  3^  W  east  long.,  about  100  miles  from  the  coast  of  Valencia. 
Ita  figure  is  an  Irregular  rhomboid,  and  its  area  about  1360  sauare  miles.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the 
nort&im  half  consists  of  high  ranges  of  mountains,  divided  by  deep  valleys  and  gullies,  bordered  by 
precipices.  The  f^outhern  portion  is  finely  variegated  by  com  fields,  vinevards.  olive  groves,  orchards, 
and  meadows.  The  soil  on  the  hills  and  mountains  is  rich  and  fertile,  in  the  valleys  it  is  moist  and  even 
marshy,  and  on  the  shore  are  tracts  of  sand  and  morasses.  There  is  little  wood,  and  no  large  rivers  ; 
tmt  abundance  of  springs  and  good  water.  The  climate  is  mild,  agreeable,  and  healthy  ;  snow  and  frost 
are  almost  unknown.  The  inhabitants  re.<^mble  the  Catalunans  in  complexion  and  features;  their 
chief  and  almost  only  occupation  is  agriculture ;  but  the  produce  in  com  is  barely  sufficient  for  the 
aapport  of  the  population.  Neither  rye  nor  maize  is  cultivated  ;  but  culinary  vegetables  and  wine  are 
abundant  products.  Olives  and  mulberries  are  also  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  produce 
large  quantities  of  oil  and  silk.  The  other  principal  productions  are  flax,  hemp,  oranges,  lemons, 
citrons,  almonds,  dates,  figs,  pistachio  nuts,  and  capers.  The  sea  abounds  with  fish,  the  taking  of  which 
affords  emplo.v ment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  is  a  good  nursery  for  seamen.  Bay  salt  id  made  on 
the  coast ;  and  the  stock  of  beeves,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  horses,  and  asses,  is  considerable.  The  prln- 
^pal  towns  are  Palma,  FaUniche.  Manacor,  Soller,  Leuchm^Jor,  Pollenza,  and  Bonalbufar.  Minorca, 
38  miles  east  of  Majorca,  contains  an  area  of  340  square  miles,  about  one  quarter  of  which  is  cultivated, 
one- half  pasture,  and  the  remainder  barren  and  waste.  Wheat  and  barley  are  grown,  but  the  produce 
la  not  sufficient  for  the  supply.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  is  abundant,  especially  melons,  grapes,  and  oranges; 
wine  also  is  plentiful ;  but  the  chief  rural  wealth  consists  of  the  live  stock,  which  consists  of  excellent 
breeds  of  asses  and  mules,  cows  which  produce  excellent  cheese,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine.  The  climate 
Is  temperate  and  healthy.  The  island  is  of  moderate  height  as  approacned  from  the  sea,  and  its  sur- 
fkce  then  appears  level,  with  one  remarkable  exception  towards  tne  centre,  called  Toro,  having  on  its 
anmmit  a  convent  dedicated  to  the  blessed  Virgin.  It  has  three  excellent  harbours  :  Port  Miihon  at 
the  east  end,  Fomella  on  the  north  side,  and  CitadeUa  on  the  west.  Iviga  forms  an  irregular  polygon, 
S8  miles  long  by  14  broad.  It  yields  wheat,  oil,  wine,  flax,  hemp,  figs,  almonds,  raisins,  oranges,  le- 
mons, cotton,  and  esparto ;  but  its  principal  produce  is  salt,  which  is  manufactured  In  great  abun- 
dance in  the  lagunes  around  the  island.  The  people  are  more  attached  to  fishing  than  to  agriculture ; 
and  the  greater  number  ef  the  men  follow  that  employment,  leaving  the  cultivation  ot  the  ground  to 
the  women,  who  are  robust  and  industrious.  Formentera  is  a  small  island  to  the  south  of  fvica ;  but 
neither  it  nor  the  others  named  are  of  any  Importance.  The  Columbretes,  a  group  of  ruggea  rocks, 
35  miles  firom  the  termination  of  the  limestone  range  which  divides  Valencia  from  Tortosa.  The 
principal  of  the  group.  Monte  Colubre,  consists  of  the  remains  of  an  extinct  volcanic  crater ;  the 
highest  neak  of  which  is  situate  in  north  lat.  39<^  53'  58",  and  east  long.  OP  44'  27".  The  hilly  part  of 
Monte  Colubre  is  covered  with  an  exuberance  of  dwarf  olives,  geraniums,  prickly  pear,  myrtles,  and 
brushwood ;  but  all  the  rest  of  it  exhibits  only  hard  lava,  obsidian,  and  soon».  It  contains  also  a  few 
rabbits,  but  literally  swarms  with  snakes,  from  which  circumstance  it  is,  with  great  probability,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Ophiusa  or  Serpent  island  of  the  ancients.  —  f  Capt.  Smithy  JoumaJ,  R.  Gfog.  Soc, 
iLand.,  i.  58.^  Tne  Isle  de  Leon,  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Andalusia,  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  the  Rio  de  Santi  Petri,  and  forms  the  Hay  of  Cadiz.  Its  northern  end  juts  out  into  a 
long  and  narrow  promontory,  at  the  extrcmitv  of  which  b  the  city  of  Cadiz.  The  Bertingas,  a  dan- 
gerous cluster  of  rocky  islets  of  Cape  Carvoeiro,  50  miles  north  of  the  Rock  of  Lisbon,  ^enidorme, 
a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Valencia,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Alicant. 

RiTBRS.  —  A  conformation  of  country  so  mountainous  as  that  of  Spain  would  naturally  lead  us  to 
expect  a  corresponding  system  of  rivers.  But,  from  various  causes,  particularly  the  nakedness  of  the 
country,  the  almost  total  absence  of  trees  to  collect  and  retain  the  moisture,  and  the  consequent  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphereuluring  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  rivers  of  the  Peninsula  are  neither  so 
numerous  nor  so  large  as  the  number  and  the  elevation  of  the  motmtains  might  seem  likely  to  pro- 
duce. 

The  Ebro  rises  near  Reynosa,  from  a  spring  so  copious  that  it  turns  a  oom  mill  a  few  yards 
from  its  source.  It  flows  south-east,  and  enters  the  Mediterranean  at  Alfaqucs,  after  a  course  of  1 10 
leagues.  It  presents  insupei  able  obstacles  to  navigation.  Its  principal  affluents  are— the  Xalon,  in- 
eresaed  by  the  JHoca,  at  Calatayud ;  the  .son  Martin,  and  the  Guadatupe,  on  the  right ;  the  jlrogon. 
Increased  by  the  jfrga,  which  passes  Pamplona ;  the  GaUego  ;  the  Segre,  which  passes  Puvcerda, 
Argel,  and  Lerida,  and  receives  the  Vero^  Cinca,  Noguera,  Ilibagorxana,  and  the  Noguera  FaUeressa, 
all  on  the  left. 

The  DvsRO,  or  Dorao,  has  its  source  to  the  north  of  the  town  of  Osma,  in  a  deep  lake  at  the  siun- 
mit  of  the  Sierras  de  Urbion,  and  flows  westward  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Oporto.  It  is  navigable 
to  the  tower  of  Montcor  vo.  30  leagues  from  the  sea.  Some  of  its  affluents  rise  at  remarkable  elevations. 
The  Adoja  is.  at  Avila,  3,721  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  Eresma,  where  it  flows  past  the 
castle  of  Segovia,  is  3^21  feet  above  the  same  level.  The  principal  affluents  of  the  Douro  on  the 
right  are,  the  Fisiserga,  which  passes  Valladolid,  and  receives  the  Arlanzon,  which  passes  Burgos,  and 
the  Esgueva  and  the  Cam'on ;  the  Falderaduay  ;  the  Esla,  which  passes  Leon  ;  the  Ardafa,  increased 
by  the  Eretnus,  and  the  Tormes,  which  passes  Salamanca.  In  Portugal  it  receives  the  sHabor,  Tua, 
and  Tamegm,  on  the  right ;  the  Coa  and  Agueda  on  the  left. 

The  Taoi;s,  Tajo,  or  Tbjo,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Albarradn,  on  the  north-eastern  border  of 
Hew  CastUle,  f^om  an  inconsiderable  spring  named  Pie  Isquierdo.  In  its  course  through  the  pro- 
▼iaee  of  Cvenfa,  it  is  considerably  augmented  by  the  waters  of  several  streams,  and  before  reaching 
Amines,  it  dashes  through  the  mountains  into  a  pool  of  great  depth,  named  Olla  de  Bortaque,  Froiu 
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tliat  point  the  rWer  flows  we«itirard  by  ArmqjiMx,  Toledo.  Talavcrm.  Aleantars,  and  Suitarem.  aod 
(•iitiTH  thu  Atlantic  (irean  throuKh  a  •'ide  evtuarj  ai  Lubon.  Itt  priiie:pal  mfflaanu  on  the  rirht 
an- :  the  Jnnnnti,  tticr^aiiMl  by  the  Hmnnr^t,  and  the  Manx^mar^g,  which  niMin  Madrid ;  the  Gtt*- 
drttitmit ;  till*  AHirrrhf.  and  the  JUtifm  s  the  EU'i.  Fintr-l,  and  Zexere,  In  Portiupd.  The  Jtfii|fSf..v. 
and  .S'#'"r.  in  K-tamadura ;  the  Srrcr,  Zoliif,  anil  CMnAa,  or  Jlmaiuor,  In  Portni^  are  the  principal 
aflliM'nt*!  f>n  lbi<  Irft. 

Tli«*<ti  AiiiA<««  hun  ttH  lonrce  in  the  pooU  of  R-xidera.  to  the  north  of  Alearmi  in  La  Xancfai. 

Un  4 rnr  i«  flnii  to  the  ivirth-n  e^t  for  t  lea;rue4,  aft«r  which  It  rinki  nndcivroand,  and  d  Miipear- 

liiK  for  7  h'SRUfxi,  ri'ap|i«»rH  near  iJayiniffl,  at  the  Oj'tt  £yM  de  UundUMna.  The  Lnterreaing  »peo» 
U  imm*u|iIih1  hy  a  Ufku  nioraN*.  acniii«  •'hich  the  road  to  Andalusia  pa«»«a  by  •  long  bridge  or  cau$e> 
»n>.  II  thru  paijm'h  (Miidaii  llval.  Merlda,  ltadjjo«.  Mertola.  and  enters  the  ocean  &S  Ayamoate.  Tbe 
onlv  lni|Mirinnt  affliicnt  in  thi!  (Ha'i^Ui^  which  sijme  consider  to  be  the  principal  branch. 

'iMif  titvliiltiuirir  riiu'M  anionic  tne  mountains  on  the  frontier*  of  Marcia,  Jaen,  and  Granada,  rau 
wi'ilwuni  |ia«t  Amliijar.  Cordova,  and  Seville,  and  enters  tbe  ocean  to  the  northward  of  Cadiz.  It  is 
luiiltriihh'  fi>r  larKv  ii'mncIi  up  to  Seville :  but  its  bed  being  obstructed  bT  shallows,  the  narintiuQ  ii 
(■itn-iiii'lv  litlloim.  Itn  princi|Mil  affluents  on  the  riifht  are: — the  Gkodalimuir.  Increased  by  to«  iiua* 
diilfu  ami  thi>  Amttdttl^  whicii  h  considered  bv  some  freoffraphers  to  be  the  principal  branch  of  tlM 
rlviT.    'i'ho  \rnil,  or  .//-ni/,  fnun  <iranada,  is  the  princlpel  aMuent  on  the  left. 

Thi>  Stifutu,  with  ItH  alflut'iitH  MuH^t*  and  Safumera.  in  Murcia;  the  \H*yir,  or  Jn«*tr,MMh.  its  afflii« 
ents  rn/'iifV niul  .lllitvltn.  aii<lthc  (iwnliMlitrittr,  in  Valencia;  the  Ufthrrgnt,  and  the  TVr.  In  Cataloia: 
tiit<  Iff  If  Ail.  in  Cnllria  ami  the  north  of  l'ortU|cal ;  the  Mondtifv,  and  tbe  fottft,  in  Beira;  the  Stte^ 
or  S.siltin,  or  ini|irii]HTl>'  t'aUao,  rises  in  AIcnit<>Jo,  flows  through  that  province  and  Portufruese  Ettn- 
uiailiira.  and  rulers  a  lagnno  below  Hetubal ;  tbe  .Vrj/on,  In  Astorlas :  and  the  A«</'iijmi.  in  NavaiT^ 
whli'h  TorinH  in  thi*  hiwiT  i«rt  of  Its  course  the  boundary  between  France  and  Spain,  and  enters  ths 
I  lay  of  lIlNray  nt  Kiu'iitrrabla. 

I. « K  KH.    'riifn*  art'  no  laki>s  deserving  of  notice  In  Spain;  on  the  coast  of  Valencia  there  is  a  larniia 
nanuMl  .///•m/iiu.  alNiundiiig  in  fisii,  which  has  lieen  Canned  tometimea  at  dO,OOu  piaatres  a^year. 
M«>i-MTAins.— Hve  Mkmpehiaji  Syrtkm,  page  143. 

(*i  iMATi* Tlio  (livori^itirR  of  the  climate  are  determined  by  tbe  phjtical  confor- 

iiiittiiiii  iif  tlu*  romitry ;  and  thi*  temperature  is  therefore  much  more  equable  on  tbe 
(•4Ni>4(>4  thnii  ill  th(*  interior.  On  the  north  and  we»t  coasts  the  pre\*ailing-  winds  blow 
fi«)iii  (he  \v«'Ht,  mill  ill  winter  and  spring  discharge  abundant  rains.  The  climate  ii 
nnirh  iinld«T  on  the  coiiHts(»f  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  east  winds,  which  are  tbe 
ni(»-l  t'rf'i|tifMi(,  never  iie(|uire  the  force  which  the  we»t  winds  possess  at  the  southern 
extreiiiii)  of  the  IViiinMiiln,  otpucially  at  Oidiz.  Thus,  the  coasts  of  Cataluna,  Vg- 
h'lieiii,  Miirriii,  and  (Jnmuda,  enjoy  a  mild  temperature,  which  seldom  fklls  so  low  as 
IV2\  iiiid  geiientlly  keepn  ii}H>ve  67^  Fahrenheit.  Winter,  indeed,  is  almost  unknoMH 
oil  the  «*iist  «*oii<4t,  MJu'ltered  »« it  is  by  the  high  lands  of  the  interior,  and  warmed  by  tbe 
riiy>«  of  n  eIoiiillex!i  kiiii.  On  the  plateau  of  the  Castilles,  heat  accumubtes  slowly,  and 
it  ii  not  till  the  beginning  of  July  that  the  air  acquires  a  temperature  between  57^ 
mill  VtA  \  oeetisinimlly  ri!>iiig  to  77"^.  In  August,  however,  the  coolness  of  the  nights 
i.h(>o|*i  into  the  nioining.  and  in  felt  in  the  evening  soon  after  sunset,  by  which  means 
the  lieiii  of  tlie  iliiy  i*«  eon*>i(ierably  moderated.  Except  in  the  northern  pro\'inces, 
the  eliiniite  of  Spain  is  everywhere  remarkable  for  its  dryness,  which  sometimes 
tle»:eiieratex  into  a  Keoreliing  drought,  when  the  rivers  entirely  disappear,  vegetation 
iu  (le^iro\iMl,  mid  men  and  animals  die  of  thir!>t.  In  the  elevated  region,  which  con- 
tniii«  the  iMpitiil.  thi>  Hiiniiner  heat  is,  in  fact,  always  so  great,  that,  according  to  the 
Spiinixh  xiiniig,  Mmlrid  lias  nine  niunthH  of  winter  and  three  of  hell!  The  ordinary 
f«\tieine>ioi  leiiipiTiitiire  at  Madrid  are  IMP  Fahrenheit  in  summer,  and  32^  in  winter; 
but  tlh'ie  i^  ^eareelv  a  year  in  which  the  thermometer  does  not  rise  above  100^  and 
fall  below  \i\  Many  of  the  inonntains  rise  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow; 
wliile  I  lie  high  and  unsheltered  plains  are  swept  by  cold  blasts  in  winter,  which  blow 
with  Kiii'li  piercing  keenness,  that  sentinels  have  Kiometimes  been  frozen  to  death  on 
tlieir  pn«.tH  at  the  royal  palaee.  This  is,  however,  greatly  owing  to  the  want  of  wood, 
wliieli  i*«  seiireer  in  Spain  than  in  any  other  niuntry  of  Europe.  In  fact,  along  the 
roail  t'roiii  Hayonne  to  Caili/.  not  a  forest  is  to  be  seen,  except  a  few  patches  in  Bis- 
cay, the  ^rove>c  mid  avenues  of  Aranjuez,  and  in  a  few  valleys  or  gorges  in  Andalu- 
sia:  all  tlie  u'si  of  the  kingdom  in  this  direction  presents  a  whitish  arid  appearance. 
The  luotintaiiH,  tli'stittite  of  vegetation,  no  longer  attract  the  moisture  necessary 
Iftr  till*  Niip])i>rt  of  plants  in  the  valleys  and  plains;  the  rivers  are,  consequently, 
alinovt  till  ineiMiviilerahle  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  rapid  courses ;  and  the 
plains  bring  wholly  naked  and  iiii»heltered,  the  climate  of  this  elevated  region  neccs- 
■aiily  experieiiers  those  extremes  of  heat  and  eohl  which  are  so  detrimental  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  people. 

An  INirtii.i;u1  i.s  very  narrow  from  east  to  west,  the  climate  might  be  supposed  to 
be  iii-arly  iiniforni  ;  bur  the  ineijualities  of  the  ground,  the  direction  of  the  valleys, 
and  the  proximity  of  the  sea.  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  temperature. 
The  biwer  districts  havi*  a  short  winter,  and  a  sort  of  double  spring.  The  first 
begiiiM  in  February,  but  the  suceeeiling  months  are  sometimes  cold  and  rainy,  at 
other  times  dry  and  warm.  The  crops  are  reaped  in  June,  and  by  the  end  of  July 
the  plain*  are  scorched,  the  grass  Itecomcs  yellow,  the  trees  wither,  and  it  requires 
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labour  and  care  to  preserve  esculent  vegetables.  But,  while  the  beat  along 
the  coasts  is  often  more  flKeenive  tlum  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  the  temperature  of  the 
higher  regions  is  cool  and  mild.  The  low  country  is  adorned  with  a  second  regeta^* 
tion  about  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October.  The  plants  of  spring 
Buddenly  succeed  those  of  autumn,  the  meadows  are  covered  with  new  grass,  the  trees 
seem  to  have  resumed  their  foliage,  and  the  orange  groves,  then  in  flower,  give  to 
October  all  the  charms  of  the  finest  spring.  Winter  commences  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember, and  continues  till  February ;  and  is  attended  by  much  rain  and  violent  winds. 
The  cold  is  then  very  keen  among  the  mountains ;  but,  though  snow  collects  upon 
the  high  grounds,  the  rivers  are  seldom  frozen.  The  greatest  cold  is  generally  brought 
by  the  east  wind  which  passes  over  the  snowy  summits  of  Castille.  In  the  other  sea- 
sons, and  particularly  in  summer,  the  north-west  wind  usually  prevails  in  the  morning, 
and  the  south-west  in  the  afternoon.  But  the  climate  of  Portugal  is  not  everywhere 
found  as  we  have  now  described  it.  According  to  Colonel  Franzini,  the  winter  at 
Lisbon  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  continues  during  December,  January,  Fe- 
bruary, and  March  ;  spring,  during  April  and  May ;  summer,  from  June  to  the  end  of 
September ;  and  autumn,  during  October  and  November.  The  basin  of  the  Mondego, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coimbra,  is  more  temperate  than  that  of  the  Tagus,  but  is 
also  more  humid  and  less  salubrious.  The  climate  of  Oporto  and  Penafiel  is  equally 
humid,  the  winters  are  colder  and  more  cloudy,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  summers 
are  very  warm.  In  Algarve  the  winters  are  always  mild  ;  and  in  July,  August,  and 
September  the  meadows  are  always  enamelled  with  flowers.  If  October  be  rainy  it 
is  not  unusual  to  see  the  fruit  trees  flourish  anew  in  November.  December  and  Janu- 
ary are  the  wettest  months,  and  abundant  rains  in  April  ensure  a  plentiful  harvest. 

Oboxx>oigal  Strcoturs — The  principal  motmuin  chaJns  differ  not  only  in  their  extenul  appear* 
anee,  but  alio  in  their  internal  composition.  They  liaTe,  however,  thia  in  common,  that  their  nuclei 
consist,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  primary  and  transition  rocks  ;  though  not  only  the  species  hot  atoo  the 
reiatioas  of  these  vary  In  the  different  ctiains.  A  great  body  of  granite,  which  seldom  reaches  the 
highest  points,  and  contains  l)eds  of  gneiss  and  other  primary  rocks,  ranges  through  the  Pyrenees.  It 
Is  surrounded  by  a  predominating  mass  of  crystalline  slate  and  transition  rocks,  among  which  the 
most  alMindant  are  clav  slate  and  limestone.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  Olscayan  mountains,  the  older 
rocks  are  not  widely  distributed,  and  appear  first  in  Galieia,  where  there  is  a  great  extent  of  granite 
accompanied  by  crystalline  slate.  The  principal  mass  of  the  chain  t)etween  Old  Castille  and  New 
Castille,  is  composed  of  gneiss  and  granite.  Between  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana  the  principal  rock 
la  also  granite.  The  chain  of  the  Sierra  Morena  consists  principally  of  transition  rocks ;  but  granite 
apiMars  on  iu  southern  base,  towards  the  Guadalquivir.  Granite,  however,  seems  to  be  wanting  in 
the  highest  southern  mountains,  where  the  middle  chain  consists  of  mica  slate  abounding  in  garnets, 
which  in  the  ridges  lying  before  them,  passes  into  less  crystalline  mica  slate,  chlorite  slate,  and  clay 
slate,  sometimes  inclosing  large  beds  of  coiupact  limestone,  marble,  dolomite,  and  serpentine.  On  the 
south  coaat,  newer  transition  slate  and  grauwack^  slate,  with  beds  of  flinty  slate,  rest  here  and  there 
on  the  older  slate.  The  basis  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  is  formed  of  these  rocks.  The  structure  of  the 
mountain  chains  corresponds  generally  with  their  chief  direction.  Not  only  the  alternations  of  the 
rocks,  but  also  the  direction  of  the  strata  are  conformable  with  the  direction  of  the  chains ;  but  the 
dip  or  inclination  of  the  strata  varies.  The  primary  and  transition  rocks  are  rich  in  ores ;  but  the 
inloes  are  confined  principally  to  the  south-western  and  south-eastern  parts  of  Spain.  The  lead- 
glance  mines  of  Linares  occur  in  granite ;  those  of  the  Sierra  de  Gador,  in  a  limestone  which  may  be 
referred  to  the  oldest  transition  rocks ;  and  the  rich  quicksilver  mines  of  Almaden  are  containM  in 
day  slate. 

The  secondary  rocks  rise  to  a  great  height  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  even  some  of 
ttie  highest  summits  are  composed  of  them.  The  western  continuation  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  Biscay, 
consists  princijKdly  of  secondary  rocks ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  lofty  limestone  ridges  which  sepa- 
rate Asturias  from  Leon,  are  a  continuation  of  the  Biscayan  formation.  On  both  sides  of  the  Somo- 
sierra  the  primary  are  skirted  by  the  secondary  rocks,  but  the  latter  are  Car  from  the  middle  and  higher 
parts  of  the  chain.  Following  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Andalusia,  secondary  rocks  are  met  with  near 
the  transition  clay  slate  of  the  passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena ;  Imt  on  the  south  side  of  the  chain  they  are 
onlv  to  be  met  with  very  low  down.  The  high  mountains  of  Jaen  are  formed  of  secondary  rocks  ; 
and  in  the  northern  proiection  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  l>etween  Granada  and  Guadiz,  there  are  also 
secondary  deposits,  which,  however,  do  not  reach  tlie  higher  ridges.  In  the  vicinity  of  Malaga  adso 
new  secondary  roclcs  lie  on  the  foot  of  the  older  mountain  masses,  and  ridges  of  secondary  rocks  ex- 
tend from  the  hills  of  Honda  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  Spain,  where  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  is 
chiefly  composed  of  them.  The  secondary  rock  formation  extends  from  one  mountain  chain  to 
another,  rises  or  falls  in  the  intermediate  spaces,  and  forms  the  widely  extended  high  table-land.  The 
most  important  of  the  secondary  roclcs  are  variegated  sandstone,  marl,  gryphite  limestone,  and  the 
white  or  Jura  limestone.  The  sandstone  and  marl  are  rich  in  gypsum  ana  rock  salt ;  and  at  Vallecas, 
near  Madrid,  and  in  some  other  places,  there  rests  upon  It,  in  single  beds,  that  rare  deposit  consisting 
of  meerschaum,  with  nests  of  silicious  minerals.  It  is  to  this  formation,  which  is  widely  spread  over 
the  table-lands  of  Old  and  New  Castille,  that  these  countries  owe  the  reddish-brown  colour  o^  their 
soil,  and  the  tiresome  uniformity  of  their  surface.  The  lias  formation  is  widely  dis^ribntal  in  the 
northern  provinces,  and  seems  to  reach  a  considerable  height  on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  Biscay, 
It  is  remarkably  prolific  of  an  excellent  iron  ore.  Probably  also  the  vast  beds  of  coal  in  the  Asturias 
are  subordinate  to  it.  The  white  Jura  limestone  forms  in  most  places  the  immediate  cover  of  the  varie- 
gated sandstone  and  marl,  aiui  is  found  in  the  north,  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  Spain  In  single  ridges, 
and  great  mountain  masses.  Wherever  it  occurs,  its  presence  is  announced  by  the  yellowish-brown 
colour  of  the  soil  which  covers  it.  Secondary  formations  of  limestone  occur  also  in  the  Sierra  de 
Estrella,  in  Portugal.  Some  members  of  the  cnalk  formation  also  occur  in  Spain.  The  sandstone  of 
the  rocky  ridge  of  the  southern  coast,  between  Cadis  and  Gibraltar,  and  the  limestone  in  the  district  of 
Los  Barios,  resemble  the  rocks  of  the  Sachsen  Schweis.  The  first  agrees  with  the  German  quader- 
landsteln,  the  latter  with  the  Baxon  pianer-Iimestone,  the  equivalent  of  pure  chalk. 

Tertiary  deposits  do  not  i^>pear  to  he  very  abundant.  In  the  south,  puticularly  near  the  sea  coast, 
tbare  is  a  deposit,  tall  of  nuuine  organic  remains,  in  which  calcareons  sand  and  pebbles  occur,  partly 
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In  a  looM  niMt,  md  partlj  man  or  len  tnnly  compacted  bj  me«u  of  »  ealeMMni  ecnMat.  la  tli* 
▼tclnttj  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  all  around  Lisbon,  the  strata  consist  of  rodcs  of  tba  tertiary  elasi, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  trap.  True  rolcante  rocks  are  said  to  be  found  fai  Morela :  and  aronod  Gist, 
So  Catalufia,  about  fifteen  distinct  cones  with  craters  occur  In  a  space  of  15  Reocn^ihieal  miles  froa 
north  to  south*  and  6  from  east  to  west.  The  ezistenoe  of  plutonic  rodu  Ms  been  nodeed  la  fyw 
|daeee.  Characteristic  basalt  occurs  in  Cataluna.  Uypersthene  rock  has  been  found  In  the  vlelnll7  sf 
Salinas  de  Poco,  In  Old  CastlUe,  in  contact  with  Jura  limestone ;  and  In  the  mountains  dr  Ji 


to  variegated  marl,  containing  masses  of  gypsum,  greenstone  rocks  have  been  found.— (. 
Hmuman  qf  Gottingen  f  Edm.  Sew  PkiL  Joumai,  xxil.  S67.     Ly^'t  Geolafy.) 

The  gold  and  silrer  mines,  which  supplied  the  ancients  with  tnese  predoua  meCala,  ivc  now,  with 
the  exception  of  the  silver  mine  of  Onadalcanal,  and  the  gold  mine  of  Adissa  In  Portugal,  either  ex- 
hausted or  abandoned ;  but  iron  of  the  best  quality,  tin,  copper,  mercury,  and  indeed  vnrj  valuablo 
mineral  abound  in  different  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  Coal  and  salt  mines  are  wrought  in  the  Astnrias^ 
Aragon,  and  La  Mancha,  In  Spain ;  and  In  Portugal,  beds  of  coal  oeenr  near  Oporto,  and  thm  Isa 


mine  of  coal  at  Cabo  de  Buarcoe,  in  Beira.  Precious  stones  are  found  In  various  places ;  granliah  Jas- 
per, alabaster,  and  marbles,  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  variety,  may  be  qnarriea  from  aimoat  ettiy 
mountain. 

Vegetable  Productions.  —  Tbe  vegetable  productions  of  the  Peninsula  are  rich 
and  various ;  the  principal  of  which  are  wheat,  wine,  oats,  barley,  maixe,  rice,  oil, 
honey,  sugar,  hemp,  flax,  esparto  or  sedge,  cork,  cotton,  silk,  sumach,  barilla,  and 
almost  all  kinds  of  firuit.  Andalusia  is  the  granary  of  Spain ;  Leon  and  Old  Castille 
are  almost  equally  productive.  Barley  is  cultivated  everywhere,  but  espedally  in 
Granada,  Seville,  Old  Castille,  and  Murda.  Valencia  produces  chiefly  maixe  and 
rice  \  the  sugar-cane  is  also  cultivated  there  with  success,  and  a  little  cotton  is  grown. 
The  olive  flourishes  in  almost  every  part  of  Spain,  and  also  the  vine  ;  but  the  eastern 
and  southern  provinces  yield  the  finest  grapes.  Cataluna  is  exceedingly  rich  in  fo- 
rests ;  the  mountainous  districts  are  covered  with  the  beech,  the  pine,  the  evergreen 
oak,  and  the  cork-tree ;  while  the  chestnut  and  the  hazel  grow  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills  and  in  the  valleys.  Elms  and  willows  fringe  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  and  all 
sorts  of  fruit  trees  flourish  in  the  plains.  The  mountains  of  Biscay  still  exhibit  ex- 
tensive forests.  In  Asturias  apple-trees  abound,  from  which  a  quantity  of  dder  is 
made.  Woods  of  ash,  elm,  white  poplar,  mulberry-tree,  carob-tree,  and  diflerent 
varieties  of  oak,  occur  in  other  districts.  The  pine  and  the  yew  clothe  some  of  tbe 
Sierras,  and  in  some  parts  of  Valencia  are  forests  of  palm-trees.  The  two  Castilles 
and  La  Mancha  are  almost  entirely  bare  of  timber.  The  inhabitants  of  these  provinces 
have  an  inveterate  and  inexplicable  prejudice  against  trees,  which  are  merdlessly  cut 
down  or  destroyed  before  they  attain  any  considerable  size ;  and  the  charcoal,  which 
constitutes  their  prindpal  fuel,  is  procured  from  the  forests  of  the  loftier  mountains, 
which,  from  their  elevation,  have  escaped  the  destructive  propensities  of  the  people. 
Nor  is  Spain  excelled  by  any  country  in  the  abundance,  variety,  and  delidous  flavour  of 
its  fruits.  Besides  those  common  to  other  temperate  climates,  it  contains  many  which 
usually  belong  to  the  tropical  regions ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  fig,  pomegranate, 
orange,  lemon,  and  dtron,  the  date,  plantain,  banana,  and  cheremoya,  find  a  conge- 
nial soil  and  climate  in  some  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  Flowers  and  medidnal  herbs 
grow  wild  on  all  the  mountains,  and  load  the  air  with  the  rich  fragrance  of  their  per- 
fumes. In  short,  such  is  the  variety  of  the  temperature,  occasioned  by  the  difference 
of  elevation,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  vegetable  production  of  any  country  for  which 
a  fitting  place  may  not  be  found  in  Spain.  To  afford  a  correct  idea  of  the  diffusion 
of  the  copious  variety  of  vegetable  products,  the  country  may  be  divided,  according 
to  M.  Huot,  into  six  divisions.  In  the  first,  or  central  division,  which  comprises  the 
whole  of  Old  and  New  Castille,  Leon,  and  Estremadura,  none  of  the  apple  tribe  are 
seen ;  the  olive  begins  to  appear  only  towards  the  south  ;  but  the  nne  is  found  in 
every  part  of  it.  Here,  too,  flourishes  the  ilex.  In  the  Southern  or  Baetic  region, 
which  extends  from  the  Sierra  Morena  and  the  mountains  of  Algarve  to  the  sea,  ))e- 
tween  Cape  Palos  and  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  climate  exceeds  that  of  Sicily  in  the  in- 
tensity of  its  heat,  and  the  maritime  lowlands  might  almost  be  considered  as  a  zone 
of  Africa,  being  marked  by  the  presence  of  the  banana,  the  dwarf-palm,  the  aloe,  and 
the  cactus ;  while  the  stony  districts  are  covered  with  the  wild  fig  and  the  caper. 
Towards  the  middle  of  last  century  the  whole  coast  of  this  region,  from  Marbella  to 
Vera,  was  planted  with  sugar-canes,  which  yielded  a  province  equal  in  quality  to  that 
of  the  Havanah.  Above  this  lowest  zone  rises  another  al^'ays  verdant,  and  covered 
with  the  plants  of  Italy  and  Sicily ;  the  myrtle,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  rose- 
laurel,  the  agnus-castus,  the  tamarisk,  and  the  nerio,  being  the  most  common.  A 
third  and  higher  zone  is  adapted  for  the  vine  and  different  kinds  of  grain  ;  forests 
of  pine  are  found  still  higher;  and  above  all  are  alpine  plants,  and  perpetual  snow. 
The  eastern  or  Iberian  region  extends  along  the  Mediterranean  sea,  from  Cape  Palos 
to  Cape  Creuse,  and  inland  to  the  great  watershed,  including  also  the  basin  of  the 
Ebro.  It  possesses  all  the  plants  of  Sidly,  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Levant.  The 
olire  flourishes  everywhere,  the  carob-tree  and  the  lentisk  grow  together,  while  the 
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myrtle,  the  laurel,  the  fig,  and  the  mulberry,  display  their  varied  foliage.  The  grape 
of  this  region  yields  a  strong  wine  ;  but,  as  the  country  rises  towards  the  mountains, 
there  occur  various  zones  of  different  kinds  of  vegetation.  The  Lusitanian  region 
extends  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  the  Rock  of  Lisbon,  and  eastward  to  the  Sierra  de 
Estremos  ;  while  it  is  sheltered  from  the  north  winds  by  the  mountains  on  the  north 
of  the  Tagus.  The  lower  parts  are  covered  with  sandy  heaths ;  but  one  zone  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  orange  and  olive  groves.  In  its  southern  range  are  found  nume- 
rous plants,  long  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  and  even  some 
of  those  of  the  Canaries.  Many  South  American  plants  likewise  thrive  there,  and 
some  of  them  may  even  be  considered  indigenous.  The  Gallegian  or  Galirian  region 
extends  from  the  Rock  of  Lisbon  to  Cape  Finisterre,  the  productions  of  which  differ 
from  those  of  Lusitania.  The  oak  and  the  chestnut  abound  ;  but  the  olive  and  the 
orange  appear  only  in  the  low  vallies,  towards  the  south  of  the  Douro.  The  northern 
or  Cantabrian  region  comprises  all  the  country  from  the  sources  of  the  Adour  to  Cape 
Finisterre,  along  the  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Downs  or  links  occur  along  the 
coasts,  but  none  of  them  are  extensive.  The  characteristic  of  the  region  is  the  ab- 
sence of  the  cistus  and  the  rose-laurel.  The  orange,  the  olive,  and  the  vine,  are 
reared  with  difficulty  ;  but  the  hills  and  valleys  are  covered  with  fine  forests,  rich 
crops  of  grain,  and  verdant  meadows.  The  apple  flourishes  throughout  the  region, 
and  cider  is  substituted  for  light  wines  by  its  inhabitants. 

Animals.  —  The  animal  kingdom  presents  nothing  remarkable.  The  horse  is, 
however,  entitled  to  particular  notice.  The  Arabs,  when  in  possession  of  the 
country,  stocked  it  with  their  finest  breeds  ;  and  although  the  race,  like  everything 
else,  has  degenerated,  it  still  sheivs  many  of  the  points  by  which  it  was  once  distin- 
guished. The  other  domesticated  animals  are  mules,  asses,  beeves,  swine  in  vast 
numbers,  sheep  in  millions,  and  multitudes  of  goats ;  nor  are  there  wanting  wild  ani- 
mals, as  bears,  wolves,  and  wild  boars,  which  neglect  and  decay  have  left  the  undis- 
turbed tenants  of  some  of  the  wilder  and  more  sequestered  districts.  The  sea-coasts 
abound  with  fish,  which  afford  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  furnish 
lawful  food  during  the  numerous  fasts  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

KINGDOM  OF  SPAIN.  —  (EspanaJ 

This  kingdom  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  Peninsula,  and  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  large  provinces,  inhabited  by  people  differing  in  character,  manners,  and 
customs,  who  speak  different  languages  or  dialects,  and  are  separated  as  widely  by 
their  interests  and  feelings  as  by  their  locality. 

People.  —  It  would  be  difficult,  we  might  almost  say  impossible,  to  give  a  fair 
representation  of  the  national  character  of  the  Spaniards,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  varied  aspect  which  it  assumes  in  the  several  classes  of  society,  but  because  the 
natives  of  different  provinces  differ  from  each  other  not  less  widely  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  distant  countries.  The  Castillians,  especially  those  of  Old  Castille,  pride 
themselves  in  their  high  sense  of  honour,  and  are  described  as  gloomy  and  taci- 
turn, more  solemn  and  stately  than  the  people  of  other  provinces,  but  as  upright,  gene- 
rous, and  sincere.  The  Gallegos,  or  Galicians,  arc  the  most  industrious,  and  claim 
to  be  the  most  thoroughly  trustworthy.  They  are  the  reapers  and  general  labourers 
of  both  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  their  very  name,  from  this  circumstance,  has  be- 
come synonymous  with  servant.  Next  to  them  the  Catalans  and  Valencians,  though 
differing  as  much  as  the  Scots  and  Irish,  have  the  reputation  of  being  active  and  en- 
terprising. The  Murdans  bear  the  worst  character,  and  are  described  as  lazy,  listless, 
plotting,  and  suspicious.  The  Biscayans  are  precisely  the  reverse,  being  laborious,  ac- 
tive, frank,  lively,  sociable,  fiery,  and  generous.  The  Estremadurians  are  indolent 
and  vain  ;  and  the  Andalusians  partake  of  the  character  of  the  Spaniard  and  the  Arab. 
With  the  vivacity  natural  to  the  people  of  southern  climes,  they  unite  the  imagina- 
tive and  careless  character  of  the  people  of  the  East.  Sober  and  patient,  they  are 
always  gay  and  lively,  although  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  physical  want ;  but  necessity 
renders  them  active,  industrious,  and  even  ingenious.  They  are  considered  a  boast- 
ful people,  and  indeed  are  characterised  as  the  Gascons  of  Spain  ;  and  their  Arabic 
pronunciation  accounts  for  the  epithets  bestowed  upon  them  by  both  Spaniards  and 
foreigners.  The  Spanish  community  is  divided  into  two  great  castes,  those  of  pure 
GotUc  or  blue  blood,  and  those  of  mixed  Gothic  and  Moorish  descent,  or  black  blood. 
The  former  constitute  an  inferior  class  of  nobility,  called  hidalgos  (i.  e.  hija  de  alao^ 
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ion  of  somebody),  who  are  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Don,  and  are  admissible  to 
posts  of  honour  in  the  state  or  army.  They  also  enjoy  several  other  privileges  and 
immunities,  and  look  with  great  contempt  on  their  black-blooded  brethren. 

What  is  called  by  foreigners  the  Spanish  language,  is  properly  the  speech  of  Castille. 
It  seems  to  have  been  formed  during  the  three  centuries  of  Visigothic  dominion,  and  is 
evidently  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  the  Teutonic  with  the  Latin.  The  Arabic  after- 
wards enriched  it  with  a  number  of  expressions,  and  exercised  some  influence  upon  its 
pronunciation.  Under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors  there  was  a  period  during  which  the 
Arabic  was  almost  universally  employed ;  but  the  Spaniards  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  mountains  still  retained  their  native  tongue,  although  they  did  not  all  speak  the 
same  dialect.  In  Cataluiia  the  Proven9al  or  Limousin,  prevailed;  in  Asturias, 
Leon,  and  Old  Castille,  the  Castillian ;  in  Galicla,  the  Gallego,  the  parent  of  the 
Portuguese:  in  Navarre  and  some  parts  of  Biscay,  the  Escualdunac  or  Basque. 
When,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  Christians  began  to  recover  Spain  from  the 
Moors,  their  language  was  spreaid  M-ith  their  conquests  towards  the  south  ;  and  Spain 
became  divided,  in  respect  of  language,  into  three  portions.  The  Catalan,  spoken  in 
the  states  of  Aragon,  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  southern  borders  of  Murda ; 
the  Castillian  prevailed  through  all  the  central  region,  from  Asturias  to  Granada ;  and 
the  Portuguese  from  Galicia  to  Algarve. 

PopvLATioir.  —  According  to  the  old  hlstoiiang,  the  population  of  Spain,  ahont  the  year  1380.  vas 
estimated  at  81.800,000;  in  1618,  the  estimate  was  9,000,000,  or  7,500.000;  in  1700,  8,000.000;  in  1783, 
7j8S-\OiO ;  in  1786,  M83,000 ;  in  1769, 9,301.788 ;  in  1788, 10,143,000 ;  in  1803.  10,351,000 ;  in  1881. 11,948.000 ; 
In  1^0,  13,713,000:  bat,  according  to  the  estimate  published  by  the  goTemment  in  August  1837,  it 
amounted  only  to  11,964,000.  According  to  the  official  returns  of  1826.  the  population  in  that  year 
consisted  of  the  following  classes  :  —  Nobility,  1,440,000 ;  citisens,  farmers,  and  others  baring  the  qua- 
Ufloatlon  of  electors,  1,560,000 ;  citisens  and  householders,  1,573,686 ;  employed  in  agriculture,  8,613,470; 
mercantile  and  manufkcturing,  8.318,8^ ;  domestic  servants,  276,000  ;  Tagabond^  140,000 ;  smugglers, 
100.000 ;  customhouse  ofRcers,  40.000 ;  officers  of  the  inquisition.  82.000 ;  wandering  beggars,  alOOO ; 
oonvicts.  8000.  In  1808,  the  clergy  of  cathedrals  and  parishes  amounted  to  86,546 ;  the  officers  of  the 
Inquisition  and  Crusado,  8,659  ;  monks.  69,664  ;  nuns,  38,489.  Total  of  religious  persona,  803,896.  or 
one  in  fifty  of  the  population.  The  diytrihution  of  thi^  population  offers  the  mo«t  extraordinary  con> 
tiaat.  Guipuscoanas  700  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile ;  Valencia,  513 ;  and  Nsvarre,  466 ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  provinoes  of  Cuen9a,  Salamanca,  and  Estremadura,  are  nearly  as  thinly  peoptod 
asTartary. 

Education.  —  The  education  of  the  people  has  always  been  greatly  neglected  in 
Spain,  and  for  this  many  causes  might  be  assigned :  among  which  the  weakness  and 
incapacity  of  the  government ;  the  dread,  on  the  part  of  the  governing  powers,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  of  knowledge  and  its  effects  on  corrupt  institutions;  the  in- 
Date  love  of  the  people  for  a  life  of  reckless  adventure,  and  their  wandering  habits, 
increased  of  late  by  the  long  struggle  for  national  independence,  and  the  recent  civil 
war.  So  far,  however,  from  being  wanting  in  institutions  to  promote  education, 
Spain  was,  perhaps,  the  country  of  Europe  where  they  most  abounded.  No  country 
had  a  greater  number  of  endowed  schools  ;  but  nowhere  have  the  objects  for  whidi 
these  were  instituted  been  so  completely  disregarded,  or  their  endowments  more 
grossly  misapplied.  During  the  last  years  of  Ferdinand  VIL,  the  education  of  the 
people  was  almost  exclusively  entrusted  to  the  Jesuits.  The  study  of  the  physical 
and  mathematical  sciences  was  denounced,  and  many  a  university  was  deprived  of  its 
endowments.  This  lamentable  state  of  things  has  been  increased,  rather  than  dimi- 
nished,  by  the  revolution.  However  good  in  themselves  such  institutions  might  have 
been,  they  were  so  closely  allied  with  the  church  which  had  so  long  misruled  this 
unhappy  country,  that  when  the  church  itself  was  struck  down,  they  fell  along  with 
it ;  and  as  the  ministers  who  have  succeeded  each  other  during  the  last  seven  years 
have  shewn  much  more  zeal  in  destroying  than  in  erecting,  the  country  has  been  de- 
prived of  many  institutions  which  might  have  been  made  useful,  without  having 
others  substituted  for  them.  Numerous  projects  for  the  establishment  of  a  general 
system  of  education  have  been  submitted  to  the  Cortes,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  done. 
The  country  still  remains  without  one  well-conducted  school,  or  one  wisely-regu- 
lated university.  Individuals,  however,  have  been  endeavouring  to  accomplish  what 
the  government  has  left  undone.  A  society  is  now  established  for  educational  pur- 
poses, consisting  already  of  more  than  five  hundred  subscribing  members.  Their 
attention  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  establishment  of  infant  schools  in  the  me- 
tropolis, but  the  committee  intend  soon  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  higher  schools, 
and  to  offer  to  the  government  the  assistance  of  their  money  and  their  advice. — 
(Correspondent  of  Athenaum,  from  Madrid,  5th  February  1840.J 

Religion The  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  exclusively  professed  in  Spain,  and  in  no 

other  country  had  the  church  acquired  a  more  complete  control  of  the  government 
and  the  people.     The  country  literally  si^ttrmed  with  hosts  of  idle  and  luxurious 
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monktf  and  priests,  who  lired  upon  the  wealth  of  the  land  without  contributing  in  the 
smallest  degree  to  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  the  people.  They  kept  them,  on 
the  contrary,  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  ignorance  and  superstition,  opposing  every 
obstacle  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  making  every  thing  subservient  to  their 
selfish  interests.  But,  though  the  worst  parts  of  the  establishment  have  been 
swept  away,  they  have  left  behind  them  a  mass  of  evil  which  must  long  continue  to 
retard  the  moral  improvement  of  the  people,  who  are  said  to  have  passed  at  once 
from  superstition  to  infidelity.  The  hierarchy  consisted  of  seven  archbishops,  namely . 
those  of  Toledo,  Seville,  Santiago,  Granada,  Burgos,  Tarragona,  and  Zaragoza ;  and 
of  47  bishops,  namely  those  of  Cordoba,  Cuen9a,  Siguenza,  Jaen,  Segovia,  Cartha- 
gena,  Osma,  Valladolid,  and  the  titular  bishop  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  suffragans  of 
Toledo;  Malaga,  Cadiz,  Canaries,  and  Ceuta,  suffragans  of  Seville;  Salamanca,  Tuy, 
Avila,  Coria,  Placencia,  Astorga,  Zamora,  Orense,  Badajos,  Mondonedo,  Lugo,  and 
Ciudad-Rodrigo,  suffragans  of  Santiago ;  Guadix  and  Almeria,  suffragans  of  Granada; 
Pamplona,  Calaiiorra,  and  Palencia,  suffragans  of  Burgos ;  Barcelona,  Lerida,  Tor- 
tosa,  Vich,  Urgel,  and  Salsona,  suffragans  of  Tarragona ;  Huesca,  Barbastro,  Jaca« 
Tarazona,  Albarracin,  and  Terruel,  suffragans  of  Zaragoza ;  Segorbe,  Orihuela,  and 
Majorca,  suffragans  of  Valencia;  and  the  two  independent  Bishops  of  Leon  and 
Oviedo.  The  Archbishop  of  Toledo  is  primate  of  the  kingdom.  Chancellor  of  Cas- 
tille,  and  a  perpetual  member  of  the  Council  of  State.  The  influence  of  this  hierarchy 
was  once  all  powerful,  but  is  now  rapidly  declining.  The  regular  clergy,  with  their 
monasteries  and  convents,  have  been  suppressed ;  the  whole  property  of  the  church 
has  been  confiscated,  and  the  secular  clergy  made  entirely  dependent  upon  the  state. 

Government Before  the  war  of  independence  (1808-14),  the  government  was 

an  absolute  monarchy,  except  in  the  three  provinces  oi  Biscay,  which  have  always  en- 
joyed great  privileges  called  ykeros;  in  particular,  the  right  of  having  provincial  as- 
semblies elected  by  the  people  to  watch  over  their  interests,  to  fix  the  assessments 
for  local  purposes,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  king  as  a  gratuitous  gift.  These 
provinces,  moreover,  communicated  with  France  without  the  obstacle  of  custom- 
houses, the  line  of  which  was  placed  in  rear  of  them.  After  the  French  invasion,  the 
ancient  Cortes,  or  National  Assembly,  which  had  been  long  abolished,  was  called  to- 
gether in  1810,  in  the  Isle  de  Leon,  and  in  1812,  published  a  constitution,  of  the  most 
democratic  character,  based  upon  that  of  the  French  of  1791.  The  single  assembly 
instituted  by  this  constitution  was  composed  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  juntas  of  pa- 
rishes, districts,  and  provinces,  the  last  of  which  directly  appointed  the  deputies. 
The  government  was  declared  to  be  an  hereditary  limited  monarchy,  with  the  sove- 
reignty residing  essentially  in  the  nation,  which  alone  had  the  right  of  establishing 
fundamental  laws.  The  king  shared  with  the  Cortes  the  legislative  power,  but  had 
only  a  suspensive  veto  upon  the  acts  of  the  assembly.  He  had,  however,  the  sole 
executive  power ;  his  person  was  declared  sacred  and  inviolable ;  and  his  ministers 
only  were  responsible.  But  this  constitution  was  abolished  by  Ferdinand  VIL  when 
he  returned  to  Spain  in  1814  ;  and  the  king  resumed  his  former  absolute  power.  In 
1820,  a  military  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  Isle  of  Leon,  the  constitution  of  1812 
was  again  proclaimed,  to  which  the  king  was  compelled  to  adhere ;  but,  in  1823,  the 
Due  d'Angouleme,  at  the  head  of  a  French  army,  set  the  king  at  liberty,  overturn- 
ed the  new  system,  and  restored  the  ancient  absolute  rule.  In  1632,  Ferdinand,  hav- 
ing no  male  issue,  abolished  the  Salic  law,  which  was  first  established  in  Spain  by  the 
Bourbon  dynasty,  and  destined  his  daughter  as  his  successor.  His  brother,  the  infimt 
Don  Carlos,  publicly  protested  against  this  violation  of  his  rights ;  but  the  king's  will 
prevailed.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  in  the  folio vring  year,  his  widow.  Queen  Chris- 
tina, assumed  the  reins  of  government  as  Regent,  in  the  name  of  her  infant  daughter, 
who  was  proclaimed  queen  by  the  name  of  Ysabel  II.  She  was  acknowledged 
by  all  the  central  and  southern  provinces ;  but  Biscay  and  Navarre  proclaimed 
Don  Carlos ;  more,  however,  with  the  view  of  maintaining  their  ancient  privileges, 
which  seemed  to  be  threatened  by  the  new  government,  than  from  a  regard  to  his 
interests.  In  1834,  the  Regent  promulgated  a  new  constitution  under  the  name 
of  the  Estatuto  Real,  and  the  Cortes  were  re-established  under  a  new  form.  They 
were  divided  into  two  estates  or  chambers ;  the  one  styled  that  of  the  proceren 
(nobles),  composed  of  the  prelates  and  hereditary  grandees  of  Spain,  and  of  certain 
persons  named  for  life  by  the  Crown ;  the  second,  called  that  of  procuradorei,  com- 
posed of  citizens  elected  for  three  years  by  the  juntas  of  provinces,  the  members  of 
which  were  elected  by  the  municipal  bodies  or  ayuntamientos.  The  second  chamber 
alone  had  the  right  of  imposing  taxes ;  but  neither  chamber  was  permitted  to  discuss 
other  matters  than  those  submitted  to  their  deliberation  by  rojral  decree.      l*he 
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Cortes  convoked  in  1836,  having  been  suddenly  dissolved  in  May  of  that  year,  an  in- 
•urrection  broke  out  in  August  at  San  ildefonso,  where  the  Court  then  resided,  and 
forced  the  Queen-regent  to  accept  the  constitution  of  181*2.  I'he  constitution,  bow- 
ever,  and  the  government  remain  in  an  extremely  unsettled  state ;  the  Spaniards 
have  completely  broken  through  all  the  trammels  of  that  despotism  under  which  they 
were  oppressed  for  centuries  ;  the  spirit  of  radical  reform  has  |K>r\'aded  every  comer  <^ 
the  Penhisula ;  and  nothing,  it  appears,  will  now  satisfy  them  but  the  most  thoroughly 
popular  institutions.  $ 

The  kingdom  of  Spain  was  first  formed  in  the  year  151 G,  by  the  union  of  the 
kingdom  of  Aragon,  with  that  of  Castille  and  Leon  in  the  person  of  Joanna,  the  only 
child  and  heiress  of  Fernando  the  Cat  bolic,  the  last  king  of  Aragon,  and  of  his  wife 
Isabella,  in  her  own  right  Queen  of  Castille  and  Leon.  Jo:mna*s  son,  Don  Carlos  1., 
was  the  first  King  of  Spain.  He  was  also  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  is  best  known  in 
history  as  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  His  descendants  possessed  the  throne  till  1700, 
when  the  Austrian  dynasty  became  extinct  by  the  death  of  Don  Carlos  II.  who  left 
his  kingdom  by  will  to  Philip  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  King  of 
France,  and  great  grandson  of  his  aunt,  Anne  of  Austria,  the  daughter  of  Philip  HI. 
King  of  Spain,  and  wife  of  Louis  XIII.  King  of  France.  Philip's  accession  was  op- 
posed by  the  Archdukes  of  Austria,  who  claimed  the  kingdom  as  the  natural  heirs; 
but,  after  a  protracted  warfare,  Philip  prevailed,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  exist- 
ing Bourbon  dynasties  of  Spain  and  Naples.  The  kings  of  Spain  of  the  Bourbon  race 
have  claimed  and  exercise<i  the  sovereignty  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  as  at- 
tached to  their  crown  ;  while  it  is  also  claimed  and  exerci!»ed  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  as  the  heir  of  the  founder,  Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy.  There  are,  besides, 
three  other  distinguished  orders  of  knighthood  properly  Spanish,  the  grandmasterships 
of  which  have  also  been  annexed  to  the  Crown,  namely  : — The  Order  of  Calatrava, 
founded  in  1 158  by  Sancho  King  of  Castille ;  The  Order  of  Alcantara,  founded  in 
1 156  ;  and  the  Order  of  Santiago,  founded  in  1 170,  both  by  Fernando  II.  King  of  Leon. 
I'here  are  also  two  minor  orders,  that  of  Montesa,  lounded  by  Don  Jay  me  the  second 
King  of  Aragon  and  Valencia,  in  1317 ;  and  that  of  Carlos  111.  founded  in  1771. 

FiNANCFS.  —  The  system  of  taxation  in  Spain  is  in  the  highest  degree  defec- 
tire,  and  has  nearly  every  fiiult  which  can  vitiate  a  revenue  system,  and  render  it  a 
curse  to  a  country.  It  is  grossly  unequal  and  arbitrary,  and  the  functionaries  em- 
ployed in  collecting  it  are,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant 
corruption  and  abuse.  For  the  last  thirty  years  at  least,  the  revenues  have  hardly 
ever  exceeded  the  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the  interest  of  the  debt ;  and  they  are 
at  present  in  a  state  of  great  disorder.  From  papers  published  for  the  use  of  the  Cortes, 
it  appears  that  the  expenditure  for  the  year  1840  was  estimated  at  £16,900,000, 
and  the  income  at  only  £10,270,000,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  £6,630,000;  and  even 
in  this  income  \%*as  included  an  extraordinary  contribution  of  £3,500,000.  The  na- 
tional debt  exceeds  £I60,0(K),000.  The  whole  revenues  would  not  suffice  to  pay 
the  interest  of  the  debt ;  and  Spain  is  virtually  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  ^-ithout 
credit  abroad,  and  without  the  means  of  raising  at  home  a  revenue  sufficient  for  the 
necessary  expenditure  of  the  state. 

Army  and  Navy The  army  of  Spain,  which,  during  the  sixteenth  century  was 

the  best  in  Europe,  gradually  declined,  like  every  other  department  of  the  State,  lill, 
at  the  period  of  the  French  invasion,  it  was  found  to  be  utterly  inetlicient  and  useless, 
and  rather  an  incumbrance  than  an  aid  to  its  allies.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  has 
been  newly  organized,  and  placed  in  a  state  of  considerable  efficiency.  Every  exer- 
tion has  been  made  to  pay  the  troops  regularly,  and,  though  slow  in  their  opera- 
tions, the  soldiers  have  proved  sufficient  to  maintain  the  Queen's  government,  and 
defeat  the  pretensions  of  her  rival  uncle  Don  Carlos ;  though  the  latter  has  been  sup- 
ported by  Austria,  and  perhaps  by  other  governments.  The  Spanish  military  navy 
has  ceased  to  exist. 

Productive  Industry Agriculture.     The  greater  part  of  the  land  belongs  to 

the  nobility,  the  church,  and  towns  or  corporations;  and  agriculture  is  generally  in 
the  most  wretched  state.  None,  or  scarcely  any  of  the  lands  in  Leon,  Castille,  Estre- 
madura,  and  Andalusia  are  inclosed.  Farms  are  everywhere  small,  and  the  farmers  are 
in  a  state  of  great  poverty.  Notwithstanding  the  lowness  of  rents,  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  living,  the  agriculturists  are  unable  to  make  the  smallest  advances  on  account 
of  their  farming  operations,  and  are  obliged  to  raise  funds  by  mortgaging  their  crops. 
Even  the  growers  of  oil  and  M*ine  frequently  sell  the  anticipated  produce  of  their 
lands  for  three-fourths  of  its  valu/*.     The  farmers  live  in  the  meanest  huts,  crowded 
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together  in  villas^es.   The  operations  of  treading  and  cleaning  the  corn  are  performed 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  grain  is  left  in  heaps  in  the  field  till  it  can  be  sold.     The 
implements  of  husbandry  are  of  the  rudest  kind,  especially  in  Old  Castille  and  Leon, 
where  the  soil  is  sandy  and  easily  cultivated.     In  Andalusia,  and  along  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  where  the  soil  is  more  tenacious,  implements  of  a  better  sort  are 
in  use,  but  they  are  still  very  rude.     The  use  of  fanners  is  nowhere  kno\^ni,  except 
in  a  few  of  the  seaport  towns  from  which  corn  is  occasionally  shipped.     The  tenant,  ■ 
aft«r  paying  tithes,  and  other  public  burdens,  has  little  more  than  half  the  produce 
left  to  pay  rent  and  labour,  and  to  support  his  family.     In  Biscay  estates  are  moils 
divided,  and  the  provincial  government  grants  a  portion  of  the  reserved  land  to  every 
applicant,  on  condition  of  his  building  a  house,  and  cultivating  a  certain  portion  of 
it.     The  rich  irrigated  lands  around  Granada,  Murda,  and  Valencia  are  let  in  very 
small  portions,  seldom  exceeding  ten  acres,  and  often  not  more  than  one  or  two. 
They  yield  two,  three,  or  even  four  crops  in  the  year,  principally  of  vegetables, 
maize,  and  red  pepper ;  and  are  much  more  valuable  than  the  corn-lands  of  Andalusia 
and  Castille.     The  farmers  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  enterprize  necessary  for 
an  improved  system  of  agriculture,  and,  although  they  had  both,  the  want  of  a  mar- 
ket for  their  produce,  or  of  a  motive  to  attempt  improvements,  would  prevent  any 
from  being  made.     Agricultural  improvements,  however,  have  taken  place  to  some 
extent  in  Biscay,  Navarre,  and  Aragon,  each  of  which  provinces  has  its  separate  laws 
and  administration,  and  the  oppressiveness  of  the  general  government  is  consequently 
less  felt.    Their  produce  is  rye,  maize,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.     In  Leon,  GEistille, 
and  Andalusia,  agriculture  is  almost  confined  to  the  growing  of  wheat,  which  is  sown 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  after  a  slight  ploughing.     The  system  of  a  rota- 
tion of  crops  is  unknown.     On  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers,  in  low  lands,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  villages,  where  the  wells  are  good ;  beans  and  other  vegetables 
are  cultivated,  and  occasionally  maize.     The  most  careful  cultivation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  vegas  and  kuertas  of  Granada,  Murcia,  and  Valencia,  the  extent  of  which  is 
considerable ;  and  the  waters  of  the  Xenil,  the  Segura,  and  the  Xucar  rarely  fiul  to 
afford  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.     These  are  therefore  justly 
looked  upon  as  the  gardens  of  Spain,  and  produce  not  only  every  variety  of  fruits, 
but  also  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  plants  used  as  food  or  as  materials  for  manufac- 
tures.    The  mild  red  pepper  grown  in  the  huerta  of  Murda,  is  celebrated  all  over 
Spain,  and  forms  a  very  considerable  article  of  trade  with  the  interior ;  rice  is  the 
principal  produce  of  the  huerta  of  Valencia ;  mulberries  are  extensively  cultivated  in 
both,  and  silk  is  produced  in  large  quantities.     But  these  rich  and  beautiful  valleys 
are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  agricultuial  capabilities  of  Spain ; 
for,  if  we  except  the  northern  provinces,  where  the  temperature  approaches  that  of 
England,  and  where,  by  successive  falls  of  rain,  the  land  is  kept  moist  and  fertile, 
with  a  few  maritime  districts  in  the  south  and  south-west,  and  some  valleys  watered 
by  mountoin  streams,  or  which  admit  of  artificial  irrigation,  the  rest,  comprising  the 
whole  interior  table-lands,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  kingdom,  sometimes  resembles 
more  a  Libyan  desert  than  a  country  adapted  for  cultivation.     There  the  farmer  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  weather ;  and  if  he  collects  his  harvest  once  in  three 
years,  he  considers  himself  repaid. 

Many  causes  have  undoubtedly  contributed  to  produce  the  present  low  state  of 
agriculture ;  the  principal  of  which  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  tenures  by  which 
landed  property  is  held.  Three  fourths  of  Spain  consist  of  indivisible  mayorazgos,  or 
estates  held  in  very  strict  entail,  a  system  which  operates  as  a  bar  to  improvement, 
and  keeps  even  the  proprietors  themselves,  as  well  as  their  tenants  and  dependents, 
in  continual  poverty.  Tenures  in  mortmain  were  also  for  a  long  time  continually  on 
the  increase,  and  these  discouraged  improvement  and  paralyzed  industry,  by  enhandng 
the  price  of  land,  and  rendering  the  acquisition  of  territorial  property  more  difficult, 
just  in  proportion  as  they  diminished  its  real  or  productive  value. 

Another  of  the  evils  which  afflict  Spain  is  the  Mesta,  an  incorporated  company  of 
proprietors  of  migratory  sheep,  who  are  invested  with  many  exclusive  privileges 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  agriculture.  The  Mesta  originated  in  an  alliance 
formed  between  the  mountaineers  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  about  the  year 
1556,  for  the  purpose  of  pladng  their  flocks  and  herds  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws ;  and  in  process  of  time  it  contrived,  not  only  to  monopolize  the  whole 
herbage  of  the  kingdom,  but  also  to  convert  the  arable  lands  into  open  pasture. 
This  injurious  association  consists  of  nobles,  persons  in  power,  members  of  wealthy 
monasteries  and  ecclesiastical  chapters,  who  claim  and  exerdse  the  right  of  feeding 
their  flocks  on  the  pasture  lands  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  almost  free  of  expense  ; 
it  has  caused  these  privileges  to  be  digested  into  a  regidar  code ;  has  instituted  trl* 
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buiialf  of  its  own  for  pimiihing  at  plesfure  an?  infractioo  of  its  rigbts ;  and  actosDj 
enjoys  the  complete  monopoly  of  the  pasturage,  and,  consequently,  of  the  wool  trade 
of  Spain.  Estremadura  has  suffered  most  severely  from  this  scourge,  from  its  viei- 
iiity  to  the  mountains  of  Leon  and  Castille,  where  the  flocks  of  the  Mesta  hare  their 
summer  pasturage ;  and  from  and  to  which  they  migrate  periodically,  according  to 
the  season. 

Scarcely  a  quarter  of  the  surface  of  Spain  is  applied  to  any  profitahle  porpoae ;  more 
than  three-fifths  are  devoted  to  pasturage,  and  only  about  a  twelfth  is  ooeupM  by 
wood.  Old  Castille  and  Leon,  in  spite  of  all  their  natural  disadvantages,  are  con- 
sidered as  the  granaries  of  the  kingdom,  and  have  their  outlets  in  the  north  by 
^-arious  ports,  from  Gijon  to  St.  Sebastian,  the  principal  being  Santander  and  Bilbao. 
The  elevated  compos^  which  extend  from  Logrono  to  Burgos,  and  thence  on  eadi  side 
of  the  Arlansa  and  Pisuerga,  and  along  the  Carrion  and  other  streams  whidi  water 
the  provinces  of  Palenda,  Valladolid,  and  Zaraora,  yield  immense  quantities  of 
wheat ;  and  further  west,  on  the  south  of  the  Douro,  the  provinces  of  Toro  and 
Salamanca,  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  portion  of  the  richest  wheat  country  in 
Spain,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.  The  crop  is  often  so  abundant  for  a  series  of  years, 
that  the  produce  of  the  fields  at  a  distance  from  the  villages  is  allowed  to  rot  on 
the  ground,  the  expense  of  conveying  it  home  being  considered  more  than  its  va- 
lue. The  means  of  carriage  to  the  coasts  or  other  profitable  markets  are  exceed- 
ingly deficient,  nearly  the  only  available  means  of  transport  being  the  backs  of  mules 
and  asses,  or  small  carts  drawn  by  oxen.  The  gross  agricultural  produce  of  the 
kingdom  Mt'as  estimated  by  Minano,  in  1826,  at  £76,965,000  sterling,  and  the  net 
produce  at  £28,403,666 ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  correctness  of  these  numbers, 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
agricultural  produce  has  been  doubled.  The  number  of  beeves  in  that  year,  vrat 
estimated  at  2,044,885;  horses,  400,495;  mules,  2*23,646;  sheep,  18,687,159;  goats, 
5,187,668;  asses,  641,788;  swine,  2,728,283 ;  bee-hives,  1,697,593. 

Afines  and  Minerals Another  branch  of  national  industry,  that  of  the  nines,  has 

of  late  made  considerable  progress.  Since  the  cessation  of  their  intercourse  with 
America,  the  Spaniards  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  mineral  wealth  of 
their  own  country;  and  in  almost  every  instance  the  working  has  proved  highly 
profitable.  The  silver  mine  of  Guadalcanal  has  been  re-opened,  and  is  now  worked 
by  a  company,  who  rent  it  from  the  government.  The  newly  discovered  lead  mines 
in  the  mountains  near  Adra  and  Almeria  are  in  such  a  state  of  prosperity,  and  the 
ore  is  so  rich  and  abundant,  that  although  they  are  >vrought  almost  entirely  by  manual 
labour,  they  produce  the  mineral  at  a  price  with  which  foreigners  cannot  compete. 
The  quicksilver  mine  of  Almadon  has  proved  a  rich  treasure  to  the  government; 
it  seems  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  its  produce  is  considered  as  one  of  the  ordinary 
items  of  the  public  revenue,  and  one  of  the  principal  securities  for  public  loans. 
Another  mine  of  the  same  mi-tal  has  been  recently  discovered  near  Cordova,  and 
promises  to  be  as  abundant.  (?oal  of  excellent  quality  abounds  in  several  districts ; 
and  the  recent  discovery  of  a  lu-ge  deposit  of  that  mineral  in  Majorca,  not  far  from 
the  sea,  promises  to  be  a  new  source  of  wealth  to  the  people  of  that  island.  Nearly 
all  the  cobalt  used  in  Europe  is  the  produce  of  the  extensive  mines  recently  discovered 
in  Galicia. 

Manvfacturet  and  Trade The  coasts  of  Spain  are  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men 

whose  character  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  pro- 
vinces. Indolence  is  generally  assumed  to  be  the  national  characteristic  of  the  Spa- 
niards ;  but  it  is  peculiar  to  the  latter  class ;  the  former  being,  on  the  contrary,  bold 
and  enterpri-'ing.  The  mountaineer  is  also  distinguished  by  many  good  qualities, 
which  only  require  some  exciting  cause  to  bring  them  into  action  ;  and  in  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  pursuits,  these  qualities  have  been  turned  to  some  account. 
Barcelona  and  the  coasts  of  Cataluiia  are  enriched  by  a  flourishing  trade  ;  that 
carried  on  by  St.  Felice  dc  Guixols  extends  as  far  as  the  Antilles  and  the  Black  Sea. 
The  excellent  dock-yards  of  Lloret,  Tosa,  Malgrut,  and  Arenys  de  Mar  afford  great 
facilities  to  the  trade  of  these  towns,  which  are  noted  for  their  excellent  shipbuilding. 
Their  female,  infirm,  and  aged  population  are  actively  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  blonde  and  stockings  by  machinery.  Palamos,  Rosas,  San  Felice,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring ports  trade  in  cork,  which  is  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  Gerona.  This 
neighbourhood  is  also  the  centre  of  the  operations  of  the  most  enterprising  race  of 
smugglers.  From  Vinaroz,  Murviedro,  Peniscola,  and  Valencia,  from  the  Balearic 
islands,  wines,  oils,  and  oranges  are  exported  to  distant  places  ;  and  an  active  commerce 
is  also  carried  on  from  Alicant,  Carthagena,  Almeria,   Malaga,   Cadiz,  and  other 
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southern  ports.  On  the  northern  coast,  CoruSa  is  by  its  commercial  transactions 
closely  connected  with  America;  Ribadeo  and  Viviero  trade  with  Hamburg,  Danzig, 
and  Riga ;  Ferrol,  one  of  the  great  naval  arsenals,  is  also  a  commercial  town.  Tbs 
pilchard  fishers  of  Vigo  cover  the  waters  of  Galida  with  their  vessels,  and  con- 
vey the  produce  to  all  parts  of  southern  Europe.  Gijon,  Bilbao,  Santander,  and 
San  Sebastian  have,  from  a  remote  period,  exported  to  France  and  America  the 
wool  and  iron  which  are  brought  from  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  staple  com- 
modity of  Valencia  is  silk,  which  forms  an  important  branch  of  trade  in  its  raw  state, 
and  also  affords  profitable  employment  to  the  home  manufiicturer.  The  looms  of 
Valencia  produce  tissues,  gauzes,  and  ribands,  which  rival  in  beauty  those  of  France. 
The  silk  manufactures  of  Talavera  de  la  Reyna  and  Zaragoza  are  also  in  high  repute. 
In  the  north,  Bilbao  and  Santander ;  in  the  south,  Seville  and  Cadiz,  are  the  great 
entrepots  for  the  exportation  of  wool,  which  is  also  spun  and  woven  in  Cataluna,  and 
manufisurtured  into  cloth  and  flannel.  In  this  branch  of  industry,  Barcelona,  Manresa, 
and  Castel  Tersol  also  participate.  The  fine  cloth  of  Zaragoza  is  in  great  request. 
Galicia  annually  imports  20,000  cwt.  of  flax,  which  is  conveyed  to  Santiago,  and 
thence  dispersed  through  the  province,  to  be  converted  into  linen,  and  then  sold  in 
the  Castilles.  An  extensive  export  of  Galician  linen  is  also  made  to  Cadiz,  where  it 
is  exchanged  for  French  goods  and  colonial  produce.  Biscay,  Guipuscoa,  Galicia, 
and  Cataluna^  abound  in  iron,  which  is  exported  to  France  and  America,  or  con- 
sumed in  the  inland  and  southern  provinces.  Bilbao  and  Cumana  are  the  entrepots 
for  the  exportation  of  iron,  and  Vittoria  for  the  excellent  metal  produced  in  Biscay.  The 
manufacture  of  arms  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  which  there  are  two  large 
factories  in  Biscay ;  at  Albacete  and  Toledo,  swords  and  other  weapons  are  made ;  at 
Segovia,  fire  arms  are  manufactured,  and  at  this  place,  at  Seville,  and  Placenda  there 
are  also  good  founderies.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ribadeo  in  Galicia  there  are  numerous  forges 
of  iron  for  the  sea  service.  Seville  has  an  extensive  trade  in  leather,  a  kind  of  which, 
prepared  with  nut-galls,  is  that  so  much  sought  after  under  the  name  of  Spanish 
leather.  Ferrol  and  Vittoria  possess  a  considerable  number  of  tanneries ;  and  the 
former  has  an  establishment  for  the  preparation  of  varnished  leather.  Besides  the 
wines  of  Alicant  and  Malaga,  and  those  produced  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  the 
dark,  coarse  wines  of  Murviedro  are  extensively  exported.  Reus,  Torrento,  and 
some  other  places  on  the  coast  between  Valencia  and  Barcelona,  are  celebrated  for 
their  brandy.  Dried  fruits  are  largely  exported  from  Alicant,  Malaga,  Valencia, 
Seville,  and  Gijon.  Valencia  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  dyes,  and  for  its  manufacture 
of  strong  and  tasteful  cotton  fabrics.  At  Manires,  a  small  town  near  Valencia,  is 
a  manu&ctory  of  glazed  pottery,  which  is  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  fami- 
lies, who  pretend  that  their  process  is  a  secret  handed  down  from  the  Moors.  The 
important  part,  however,  is  the  preparation  of  the  varnivh,  which  resembles  gilding; 
the  pottery  itself  is  otherwise  of  no  great  value.  The  net  produce  of  commerce  and 
roauufactures  was  estimated  by  Minano,  in  1826,  at  about  £14,660,000.  At  pre- 
sent, the  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  is  almost  exclusively  carried  on  with  France  and 
England,  the  former  taking  lead,  oil,  dried  fruits,  wool,  cork,  corn,  silk,  quicksilver, 
and  other  minor  articles ;  the  latter  taking  the  greater  part  of  the  wool,  nearly  all 
the  best  >vines  of  the  southern  coast,  most  of  the  barilla,  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  cork, 
quicksilver,  kid  and  goat  skins,  sumach,  and  sometimes  com  and  silk.  All  the  com- 
mercial regulations  are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  English  produce,  but  favour- 
able to  that  of  France,  which  takes  comparatively  little  in  return.  This,  however, 
is  greatly  remedied  by  the  smugglers,  through  whose  means  large  quantities  of  English 
goods  are  introduced  into  the  country. 

Iklaiio  Commuhicatio!!.  —  The  eamtnot  reates^  or  king's  hlghwmys,  are  not  numerous,  nor  are  they 
all  kept  in  good  rei>air.  From  Bladrid  there  are  two  good  roads  to  Burgos,  one  passing  through 
'\'alladolid,  and  the  other  through  Aranda  de  Douro.  From  Burgos  the  road  Is  continued  hy  Vit- 
toria and  Irun  to  France.  Both  of  these  roads  are,  or  used  to  he.  In  tolerahle  repair.  From 
Valladolid  an  excellent  road  has  been  made,  by  Falencia  and  Reynosa,  to  Santander.  Tner^are  also 
two  roads  to  Bilbao,  one  by  Miranda,  the  other  by  Vittoria.  To  the  north-west  there  is  a  camino 
real  through  Galicia  to  Coruua  and  Ferrol,  but  in  such  a  state  of  disrepair  as  to  be  in  many  placet 
Impassable  for  loaded  carriages  or  carts.  There  Is  only  one  camino  real  leading  to  Estremadura. 
To  the  south  there  is  one  leading  over  the  Sierra  Morcna  to  Seville,  through  Andular  and  Cordova. 
The  whole  line  is  in  a  pretty  good  Rtate  of  repair  \  but  the  portion  from  Seville  to  CadU  is  not  upon 
the  same  footing  as  the  rest.  To  the  east  there  are  two  great  roads,  one  through  the  proTlnce  of  Cn- 
en^a  to  Valencia ;  but  it  has  Ions  been  in  such  a  wretched  state  as  to  be  entirely  abandoned  to  th« 
muleteers  and  ox  carts  of  the  villagers.  The  other,  which  is  in  a  better  condition,  goes  fkr  to  tbm 
south  of  the  direct  lino,  passing  through  Albacete  and  Almansa,  in  Murcia.  This  Is  the  route  of  tha 
diligence  and  heavy  waggons  to  Valencia  and  Barcelona.  The  direct  line  to  Barcelona  Is  by  Ouada- 
laxara  and  Zaragoza ;  but  although  there  is  a  camino  real  in  that  dir«ctlon,  it  Is  in  such  a  state  as  not 
to  admit  of  carriages  travelling  beyond  a  walking  pace,  nor  of  tiie  passage  of  loaded  waggons.  In 
Cataluna  the  roads  are  comparatively  numerous  and  excellent,  and  there  are  stage  coaches  between 
moot  of  the  Important  towns.    In  some  plaoss  lines  of  road,  several  leagues  in  length,  have  been  com- 
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pleMd  for  many  jmn ;  bot  thciy  are  nearly  useleee.  In  coneeqnence  of  the  original  plana  having  1 
abandoned,  from  want  of  induttry  and  ftindt.  The  other  roads  which  are  traisad  on  the  mapa  nay  ha 
divided  into  three  daates,  vis.  —  1.  Road*  which  have  been  oriiciually  made  and  eovarad  wtth  road 
metal ;  2.  Roada  acrow  the  plains  and  through  the  valley*,  formed  by  the  traeki  of  the  eoontiy  earta» 
and  which  have  only  in  a  few  placet  been  artificially  constructed ;  S.  Tlie  male  roads  or  paths. 


Iqr  the  ftwt  of  the  mules  travelling  over  the  mountains  during  a  lone  series  of  years.  Tlie  first  daas 
have  almost  all  been  neglected,  and  are  scarcely  passable  even  bv  light  carts,  "nie  second,  being  with- 
out bridge  ,  are  rendered  impassalile  by  the  rains.    The  third  are  numerous,  and  well  adajj^ed  Cor 


patisinff  the  mountains ;  but  as  thev  not  only  crow  many  torrents,  but  also  in  some  cases  pasa  along 
the  beds  of  the  torrents,  they  are  always  dnnng  the  rainy  season  very  damreroaii,  andliaMo  toftvgneat 
Interruption.  Tlie  revenue  applicable  to  the  construction  and  repair  of  the  roads  is  derived  partly 
from  tolls  and  partly  from  local  taxes.  The  caminos  reales  are  under  the  chaive  of  a  board  esta- 
Mished  in  Macirid ;  but  no  ftmds  seem  to  be  appropriated  to  roads  of  the  second  and  third  dsises, 
though  small  tolls  are  levied  from  passengers  upon  them.  In  Biscay  and  Navarre  the  roads  are  under 
the  superinttmdence  of  the  provincial  admini»tration,  and  are  more  numerooa,  better  constmcted,  and 
more  carvfully  kept  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

With  respect  to  canals^  no  country  of  Europe  experiences  the  want  of  this  meana  of  convayanaa 
more  than  Spain,  though  apparently  there  are  in  none  greater  fiicilities  for  constmctinig  them.  Bat 
the  nature  of  the  country,  the  imbocility  of  the  government,  and  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the 

EDple,  have  hitherto  opposed  insiiperaltio  obstacles  to  their  formation.  Still,  however,  some  sdvaneca 
vc  been  made :  and,  besides  the  numerous  canals  for  irrigation,  which  are  found  in  Catalnfia,  Va- 
lencia, Aragon,  Murcia,  and  Granada,  there  are  several  of  more  importance  destined  for  naviga- 
tion. 

The  Imperial  CamdL  begun  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  extends  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ehra, 
ttom  Tudela  to  near  Zaragoza,  about  66  miles.  It  is  nine  feet  deep,  and  passes  the  river  Xaloo  I7 
in  aqueduct  4'iGO  feet  long. 

The  Canal  nf  Cattille  commences  at  JUtr-M-Retf,  In  the  province  of  Burgos,  where  It  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Pisuerga,  and  extends  to  the  Carrion,  near  Calahorra,  under  the  name  of  the  North  Ca- 
nal. From  the  Carrion  it  turns  southward,  passes  Grigots,  El  Seron.  Rio-Seco,  Villa^umbralea,  and 
Bercerril  de  Campos,  and  Sahagun,  terminating  at  Paredesde  Nava.  From  El  8er<Mi  a  branch  extends 
in  the  direction  or  Palencia  and  Valladolid.  un<wr  the  name  of  the  South  Canal,  and  is  open  as  fkr  as  El 
Soto  de  los  Albures  near  Dueiias,  In  the  province  of  Palencia.  The  total  length  is  about  77  miles,  with 
a  depth  of  six  feet.  It  is  intended  to  be  extended  northward  to  Golmir,  near  Reynoaa,  and  southward 
to  Segovia,  passing  bv  Palencia  and  Valladolid. 

The  CanMoftheManxanare*  commences  at  Madrid,  and  was  to  extend  to  Vacia- Madrid,  attha 
eonfiuence  of  the  Bfansanares  with  the  Jarama.    The  length  executed  is  about  eleven  mUea. 

The  Canal  of  Afama,  of  which  only  a  small  part  has  been  executed,  commences  at  tha  low  aooroe 
of  the  Guardal,  and  extends  about  19  miles,  with  a  depth  of  6  or  7  feet.  It  was  intended  to  raach  Car- 
thaffcna,  a  total  length  of  130  miles,  with  a  tunnel  at  Topares  13,841  yards  long. 

The  Canal  tff  JIbaceU,  in  Murcia,  formed  between  1805  and  1808,  for  the  purpose  of  dralnbig  tha 
marches  near  that  town,  commences  about  6000  yards  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  tmd  eztnMls  to  the 
Jucar,  near  Ualdtfganaa,  a  distance  of  34  miles  ;  7|  feet  deep. 

The  Canal  qf  the  ^Jfaqtiet,  or  of  San  Caths,  was  Intended  to  give  a  harbour  to  Tortoaa,  In  Gata- 
lufia,  and  has  a  length  of  nine  miles ;  but  it  was  so  ill  executwl,  that  soon  alter  it  was  finished  hs 
banks  fell  in,  and  rendered  it  useless. 

The  Canal  qf  Guadarama,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  building  materials  to  Madrid, 
has  been  executed  to  the  extent  of  about  twelve  miles,  and  has  now  been  abandoned. 

Several  other  great  canals  have  been  projected,  the  principal  uf  which  art*,  the  great  irrigation  canal 
of  8ts>  d'Urgel.  in  Catalufia ;  that  which  is  to  form  a  junction  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Douro ;  the 
Baetican  canal,  to  render  the  Guadslquivir  navigable,  as  it  formerly  was,  from  Cordova  to  Seville ;  and 
the  works  necessary  to  render  the  Tagus  navigable,  ttom  Aranjuez  to  Libbon. 

Administrative  Divisions By  a  royal  decree,  dated  30th  November  1833. 

Spain,  incliidinf?  the  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands,  was  divided  into  forty-nine  civil 
provinces,  named  after  their  ropective  capitals,  except  the  islands  and  the  provinces 
of  Navarre,  Biscay,  Alava,  and  Guipuscoa,  which  retain  their  ancient  names.  Thirty- 
six  of  these  provinces  belong  to  the  Crown  of  Castille,  and  thirteen  to  that  of  Ara- 
gon  ;  but  they  are  all  placed  under  the  charge  of  intendants  or  subdelegados  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  For  military  purposes,  Spain  is  divided  into  twelve  great 
captain-generalates  (capitanias  generalesj^  and  five  smaller  governments  or  com- 
mands ;  and  in  each  civil  province  there  is  a  military  governor  subordinate  to  the 
captain-general.  These  military  provinces  are :  —  Aetr  Caatille,  Did  Castiiie^  Ga» 
licia,  Estremaduroy  Andaluaia,  Granada^  Valencia^  Catalutla,  Aragon^  Navarre^ 
Guipuftcoa,  and  the  Balearic  Islands.  The  five  smaller  governments  are  those 
of  Mahon  and  /rifo,  dependent  on  the  captain-general  of  Majorca ;  Campo  de  Gih^ 
raltur^  in -the  province  of  Cadiz;  Cvufa,  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  and  the  Canary 
Islands.  The  kingdom  is  likewise  divided  into  three  maritime  departments,  the 
chief  stations  of  which  are  the  Isle  de  Leon,  Ferrol^  and  Carthagcna ;  in  each  of  which 
there  is  a  captain-general  of  the  marine,  with  various  subordinate  officers.  For  judi- 
ciary purposes,  Spain  is  divided  into  twelve  Royal  Courts,  or  Superior  Tribunals, 
whose  titles  arc  :  —  The  Royal  Chancery  of  Valladolid^  whose  jurisdiction  extends 
over  Castille  and  Leon,  and  also  decides  in  the  last  resort,  the  civil  and  criminal 
business  of  Biscay ;  the  Royal  Chancery  of  Granada;  the  Royal  Council  0/  Navarre, 
at  Pamplona;  the  Boyal  Audiencias  of  Galicia,  at  Coruna ;  of  the  Asturias,  at 
Oviedo ;  of  the  Canaries,  at  Las  Palmas ;  of  Estremadura^  at  Caceres  ;  of  Arapon^  at 
Zaragoza ;  of  Valencia,  at  Valencia ;  of  Cataluna,  at  Barcelona ;  and  of  Majorca,  at 
Palma.  These  judiciary  provinces  are  divided  into  Corregidorias,  each  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  Corregidor,  to  whom  are  subordinate  a  certain  number  oi  Alcadei 
Afajorcs,  and  other  officers. 
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Table  of  the  Fobtt-Nine  Pbovinces  of  Spain,  with  their  Area  and  Population,  as 
pabliahed  by  GoTemment  in  a  Royal  Decree  of  3d  Aug^t  1837 ;  and  the  Names  of 
their  Principal  Towns. 


CUieiand  Towns, 


Area  *•* 
Provinees,       Square     Population. 

1.  Nbw  Castillb. 

Madrid, 1,315....  369,126.. Maobid,  Florida,  Casa  del  Campo,  Getafe.  Leganes,  Chin- 

chon,  Alcala  de  Henares,  Colmenar,  El  Esoorial. 

Guadalaxara, ....    1,946....  159,044.. Guadalaxara  or  Guadalajara,   Siguensa,   Brihuega,   TrUlo, 

Molina. 

Toledo, 8,774....  276,952.. Toledo,  Aranjnez,  OcaSa,  Consnegra,  Madridejos,  Talarera 

de  la  Reyna  (Queen's  TalaTera.) 

Caen^a, 11,304....   234,582.. Cuen^a,  Riequena,  San  Clemente,  Hnete. 

Ciudad  Resl, 7,543 ....  277,788 . .  Cindad  Real,  Almaden,  Almagro,  Munianares,  Val  de  Pefias, 

Almodovar,  El  Viso,  Calatrava,  Nuestra  BeSora  de  Guada- 
lupe. 

2.  Old  Castillb. 

Burgos ^  (   224,407 . .  Burgos,  Aranda  de  Duero,  Lenna. 

I^grofio >  7,674 . .  <    147.7 18..  Logroiio,  Calahorra,  Alfaro,  Agreda,  Escan^,  Haro. 

SanUnder, )  i    166,730 . .  Santander,  Laredo,  Santillana,  Santofia,  Esplnosa. 

Oriedo, 3,686. . . .   434,635 . .  Oviedo,  Aviles,  Gijon,  Maria. 

Soria, 4,076....   115.619.. Soria,  Osma. 

Segovia, 3,466. . . .   134,854 . .  Segovia,  San  Bdefonso,  or  La  Grai^ja. 

Arila, 2,569. . . .    137,903. .  Avila,  Medina  del  Campo,  AreTalo,  Peiiaranda. 

Leon, 5,894 ....  267,438 . .  Leon,  Astorga,  Sahagnn,  Ponferada,  Bembire,  Rueda. 

Palencia. 1 ,733 ....   148.491 . .  Palencia,  Torquemaoa,  Saldaila,  Cenrera,  Carrion. 

ValladoUd, 3,279. . . .   184,647 . .  VaUadolid,  Medina  del  Rio  Seco,  Tordesillas,  Penaflel. 

Salamanca, 5,626. . . .  210,314. .  Salamanca,  San  Esteran  de  la  Sierra,  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  Bejar, 

Espcja. 

Zamora, 3,562....   1 59,425.. Zamora,  Toro,  Fermoselle,  Morales,  Benarente,  Monbney, 

Puebia  de  Sanabria. 

3.  Gaucia. 


Comua,. 


Lugo, 

Orense, .... 
Ponteredra...... 

4.  ESTBBMADCRA. 

Badajos,... 

Ca^seres. 5-14.329 


'  435,670.. Coruiia,  Santiago  de  Compostella,  Mures,  Padron,  Betanzos, 
Fcrrol. 
*  15,897..^    357,272 .. Lugo,  Mondonedo,  Ribadeo. 

31 9,038.. Orense,  Ribadaria,  Monterey.  Oencia. 
.  360,002.. PonteTedra,  Tuy,  Bayona,  Vis 


5.  ASDALUSIA. 

SeTiUe, 

Huelra, 

Cadiz, 


\  14.329..  4 

I 


8,989..- 


Igo. 

316,622.. Badajos,  Albuauerque,  Xeres  de  ios  CavaUeros,  Oliren^  Za- 

fra,  Merida,  Llerena,  Cabesa  de  Buey. 
231,398.. Caceres,  Cazar  de  Caceres,  Alcantira,  Valencia,  Flacencia, 

Coria,  Trujillo  or  Truxillo. 

867.303.. Seville,  Guadalcanal,  CazaUa,  Constantina,  Utrera,  Carmona, 

Ecija,  Ossuna,  Estepa. 
1 33,470.. Hnelva,  Ayamonte,  M!oguer,  Palos,  Niebla,  Aracena. 


324,703..  Cadiz,  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  San  Fernando,  Caracca,  Puerto 
Real.  Medina  Sidonia,  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  Arcos  de  la 
Frontera,  Rota,  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda,  Tarifa,  Algeziras, 
San  Roque. 

Cordova, 7     4,159 ... .  315,4.59 . .  Cordoba  or  Cordova,  Baeza,  Bt^alance,  Lucena,  Fuente  Ove- 

juna,  Uinojosa,  Carlota,  Montilla,  Priego. 


6.  Granada. 
Granada, 


Almeria, 
Malaga,.. 


*    9,622.. 


7.  Valencia. 
Valencia, ^ 


I 


Alioant, 


►     7,683..- 


Castellon-de-la- 

plana. 

Murcia, 

Albacete, / 

8.  CATALVifA. 

Barcelona, 


7,8n 


•I 


Tarragona,. 

Lerlda, 

Gerona, . . . . 


*   12,180..- 


\  14,726..  I 


9.  Aragoit. 
Zaragota,.... 

Huesca, 

Teruel, 

10.  Natarrb,.. 

11.  GUIPVSCOA. 

Alava, 1,082.... 

Biscay, 1,267.... 


376,974 . .  Granada,  Alhama,  Loja  or  Loza,  Ug^ar,  Huescar,  Baza,  Gua- 

dix,  Almuiiecar.  Motril,  Torvlscon. 
234,789..  Almeria,  Adra,   Dallas,    Mujacar,   Velez  el  mblo,  Velez  el 

Blanco. 
338,442.. Malaga,  Marbella,  Velez  Malaga,  Bonds,  Grasalema,  Ante- 

qucra,  Archidona,  Estepona. 

451.685. .  Valencia,  Grao,  Chelva,  Liria,  Murviedro,  CuUera,  Alcira,  San 
Felipe  (Jativa),  Montesa. 

31 8,444.. Alicant,  Onteniente,  Denia,  Gandia,  Alcoy,  Orihuela,  Mono> 
var,  Elche,  Elda. 

1 99,022.. Castellon  de  la  Plana,  Segorbe,  Alcora,  Vinaroz,  Benlncarlo, 
Villareal,  Penlscola,  Morella. 

280,^4.. Murcia,  Carthagena,  Lorca,  Archena,  Albama,  Caravaca,  Mo- 
lina, Moratalla,  Totana. 

180,763..  Albacete,  Chinchilla,  Uellin,  ViUena,  Almanza,  Alcarai. 

442,473.. Barcelona,  Villafranca  de  Panades,  Ignalada,  Manresa,  Mon- 

serrat,  Mataro,  Tarrasa,  Vich. 
233,477.. Tarragona,  Reus,  Vails,  Tortosa,  AUkqnes  or  San  Carlos. 
151,322..Lerida,  Corvera,  Solsona,  Cardona,  tJrgel. 
21 4,1 50.. Gerona,  Santa  Biaria de  Arens,  Figueras,  Rosss,  Olot,  RipolU 

Castillo  de  Ampurias. 

304,823.. Zaragoza  (Saragossa),  Daroca,  Calatayud,  Tarasona. 
2 14,874.. Huesca,  Jaca,  Barbastro,  Ayerbe,  Mequinensa. 


2 14,988.. Teruel,  Alcanlz,  Caspe,  Albarractn. 
2,450.. ..  221, 728.. Pamplona,  Estella,  Tudela,  Corrella,  TafiUla. 


67,523..  Vittorla,  EI  Ciego,  Salvatierra,  Orduiia. 
11 1,436.. Bilbao,  Somorrostro,  Portugalete,  Durango. 


Carry  forward,  177,066     1 1,634,934 


Mm 
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Arta  in 
Frotinctt,        Sqivtrt    PonutatUm.  €VfMV«mf  Tmema. 

Brouffht  forward.  1 77,0-(fi  ..11  .r^l^^l 

Guipuscua, h-li....   104, 11^1.. S»n  S«fbaiitian.  Fiiente1UbbiA(Fontar«bla\  Moiidrayoa,  Lfi 

l'4i*-ugc^  Placencia,  Tolon*  VvrgAra,  OiUtc^  Emu^  f*- 

gura. 
12.  Baleabic  Islands. 
Paliiia. 1.7-'i7....   229,197..  Pal  ma,  ManacorPollenia,  Soller,  FUaniebe.  In  M^orea;  CS» 

dadtila  and  Mahon,  in  Minorca ;  Ivifm  or  Tbiia. 
Canary  Islands, . .    3,2:^ I99,9.V>. .  LaKiuiA,  itanU  Crux.  Laa  Palmaa,  OroUTS,  Ac 

182,68:)..  12,108,572 

Spain  was  fonnorlj  divided  into  the  kingHomi  of  (tal'cia,  Xararrp.  Ara^ron,  Valencia,  Mnrela.Gt^ 
na<ia.  and  Leon;  thi*  principilitift  of  Asturias  and  Catalaua  or  Catalonia;  th*  lardMkipci  Blsav 
( Viflcaya ; )  and  tlw  prorinres  of  Andalutda.  Old  Ca-stillc.  New  Castille,  and  Eistremadara.  Of  ttifW. 
AniKon.  Valencia.  Murcia.  Cataluiia.  and  the  BaU'aric  Islands  formed  the  kingdom  of  Anfoa;  iD 
thi?  rest  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Ca^tilk*  and  Leon. 

§  Cities  and  Towns. 

M4i>Rin.  thecaphal  of  the  kingdom.  In  New  Catitiile.  innorthlat.-IO^S5'7";  and  west  knw.  S^'tt'S^. 
in  sittiate  on  some  sandy  hills,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Manzanareii,  about  S22J  feet  above  tWt  lev^ef 
tlie  M«a.  It  it  nearly  4  miles  in  circuit,  of  a  compact  form,  and  contains  about  MM}  booMs;  14S 
rhurrhi*«,  chapels,  oratories  and  other  reliitious  ediAccs:  Is  hospitals.  13  coUeKes»  1ft  aoademlei,  li 

iiutilic  lilirari«;H,  6  prisons,  19  granite  sutes.  SH  ^quaresand  ptaxas.  and  M  public  welltt,  which  snppljtht 
niinliitants  with  oxcvllent  water.  l)rim|flit  from  the  mountains  99  miles  aistant.  The  city  U  almost  la 
the  centre  of  the  kinitdum,  and  was  deeiared  ttie  capital  of  the  monarchy  by  an  ordonanee  of  Philip  U. 
The  niiMli'm  part  of  the  town  muy  Iw  considered  as  flnc,  from  its  liaTing  g«>od  house*,  straight  stncis 
paveil  with  Hint,  and  lined  with  foot  {larfrnents.  The  Calle  de  Alcala  is  reckoned  one  of  the  flnett 
street*  ill  F^untiM*.  but  it  is,  accordiii);  to  Mr.  Inglis,  the  only  fine  street  in  Madrid.  Many  of  the  other 
stnN'ts  an*  roimI.  and  very  many  rei>i>octal>ie,  of  toleralile  width,  and  the  houses  are  lofty  and  vtf 
built ;  Init  thiTe  is  no  niAi^niflcent  htrei-t  tuit  the  Calle  dc  Alcala,  which  runs  throiijch  the  middle  of 
the  riiy.  fnim  east  tu  woft.  |ta«iilnir  th'ouKh  the  Puerta  del  Sol.  a  large  open  area,  where  eight  of  tie 
l>rinci|>al  streets  converge.  As  in  all  the  other  cities  of  Spain,  the  streets  have  a  somhre  aspect,  arisiaf 
fVimi  tlie  immlter  of  convent.'*,  whoite  Innff  n-ach  of  wall,  with  grated  windows,  and  the  absvnetor 
diNtrs,  throw  a  ehllt  ovKr  the  mind  of  the  passer  liy.  Before  the  recent  changes,  there  weri*  sixty-two 
of  theMt  ImildingH  in  tlie  city,  and  in  muny  instances  one  side  of  a  whole  street  was  occuplM  by  a 
convent :  In  the  CTalli'  dc  Atoeha  there  were  no  fewer  than  eight ;  and  some  of  the  streets  on  the  ool- 
sklrti  rontaintHi  scarcely  any  lious«*s  hut  tliosi*  dt'dioated  to  retlxion.   The  whole  of  the  middle 


and  Inth'ed  all.  excepting  p.ople  of  the  very  highest  rank,  live  in  stories  or  flats,  as  they  are  called  in 
Hc4illanri,  earii  stiiry  forming  a  distinct  house.  The  royal  iialace,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alanauiarcs,  to 
the  west  of  the  city,  is  a  large  square  pile  of  Iniilding,  each  of  its  fronts  being  470  feet  in  length,  by 
1(R)  in  h«'lglit,  all  liuilt  of  white  stone,  enclosing  a  c«iurt  of  140  feet  square,  and  fitted  up  with  tiw 
gmtfst  niignilictfiice  ;  hut  the  nnl7  other  building  in  the  city  of  any  architectural  im|iortance  b  tbt 
picture  gnliury.  n'rently  en-cti'il,  which  is  equal  in  extent  and  perhaps  little  inferior  in  excellence  to 
any  oIIht  In  Kun>pu.  Kvitv  S)Miniard  is  proud  of  the  Prado  at  Madrid,  bat,  divested  of  its  livlnf 
atlrai'dons,  it  !<  nut  ct>iiHl(liTi'4t  hy  travellers  as  entitled  to  much  praise.  It  consists  of  a  spacious 
walk,  at  leiiMt  2  miles  Inu^.  from  north  to  south,  im  the  east  side  of  the  city,  from  2U0  to  30.>  yards 
broad,  ndnrne*!  with  rows  of  treos  and  several  fountains,  and  is  the  great  resort  of  all  ranks  and  classes 
fif  ilif  fit  Icons  in  tlif  evi'niiigs.  There  are  two  other  fine  walks,  the  Paseo  de  lat  Heiirias,  along  the 
Miiii/.anari'N.  on  thi«  u-cHt  side  of  the  city,  anil  the  gardens  of  Um'tt  Rftiro  on  the  east  side,  lieyond  the 
I'rinio.  Minlrld  |nihsi>s<(«  h  three  theatres,  and  several  scientific  and  literary  institutions,  among  which 
arn  (lit>  Knyal  Hpani^h  Academy,  the  Roval  Acaiiomy  of  History,  and  the  Estudios  K«'ale«  d^  Han 
Imdi  II,  n  l^ind  of  Inivertiiiy,  with  sixteen  professors.  There  is  no  want  of  libraries.  The  two  largest 
aiv  Ihr  l{o)iil  Llhrnrv,  eontaining  al»oiit  'JiK),OiK)  volumes,  several  valuable  manuscripts,  and  a  rich 
follffiiun  of  eidns  illustrntive  of  S|iaiiish  hihtury:  and  tlic  Library  of  San  Isidro.  which  contains 
ahiMil  m  u  M).    ThiTf  are  13  hospitals  tor  the  relief  of  bodily  infirmity,  and  10  dilTercnt  institutions  for 

Iiliilmiihropif  puri>o<«f!4,  the  sui>|Hirt  or  the  wri'tchi'd.  and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  I'he  total  number  of 
nli-tMtaiils  is  eitlmnteit  at  nlMMit  I7'MM)().  Their  consumption  of  provisions  amounted  in  1825  to 
'i.li.DHi  ^hi'op  ;  I'i.'^tO  hi-eves  ;  70.(ii)  I  Hwine  ;  I'^^ft  tons  of  charcoal ;  N8  tons  of  soap :  1 13.(f40  gallons  of 
uli ;  HO  ).ii  ii)  liu.tlii-lt  of  corn  ;  l,770.(S)<>  kaHous  of  wine ;  I7.71N)  gnllonH  of  snow  ;  379  tons  of  candles ; 
and  It  (Mtft  iiu<ilii  lit  of  Mill.  Till'  lioteN  an'  of  n  very  inferior  description,  and  strangers  consequently 
Imvf  flitlli'iiliy  in  ohtnliiiiig  eoiiirnrtnlile  neconuniKiation.  Madrid  is  probably  the  most  expensive 
eai'lt.il  III  Kuropt' ;  ImIiik  >ltudti'  in  the  n):dst  of  a  sterile  country,  where  there  is  no  pasture  land,  no 
rlvi  II,  M-irrely  any  u-iriti'iiH.  and  no  ensy  eominnnloation  with  tite  nea,  or  with  any  of  the  distant  or 
iimrf  |iriidiii'tue  pr>i\iiii'<*H.  Notn  ithHt,iiidin«(  these  drawlmcks  the  inarki  ts  are  well  supplied ;  and 
all  i.iiidn  ol  iiii'at.  poultry,  K.-%ine,  vt^^itahles,  and  fruit  may  Iw  had  of  excellent  quality;  fl»b  and  milk 
aiv  I  ill-  only  iifari-e  lirlielvs ;  \\\v\,  howi>\«T,  is  very  ex|)eiisive. 

.M'nirid  hat  no  Nllhu^h^  and  no  country-  seats  or  villas  of  the  citizens  ;  nor  are  there  in  the  neigh- 
iNiuihooil  iiiiy  iorrhtn  or  ori'tiiirih.  fxrejit  in  thi>  valley  of  the  Manzanares,  and  a  few  olive  trees  at  the 
roiiM'iii  of  St.  .leniniiiio,  to  the  «MHtwuril.  A  hundred  yanls  from  the  gates  all  is  desert;  but  at  no 
greHl  iliitinii'  e  nn*  the  myul  r4>Hidi*ni*es  of  Im  Ciita  del  Camjto,  La  Florida,  Monploa,  Znrzutla^  and  El 
Piifd.t ;  and  tin)  nion>  et'lidiratctl  iialaees  4>f  J-'sntriat,  San  lldffimto  or  Im  lirai^a^  and  jiraf^juax. 
Tim  r.m'itnal  or  t'.fifriil.  It  hituate  in  a  desert  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  Guadaraina,  34  milc^  north- 
Wi'<<t  of  .Madrid,  anil  .'l«tH'l  fret  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  consists  of  a  monastery  and  a  palace,  form- 
ing together  a  iitU|»«-iidous  nmsH  of  hiiilding.  surpassing  in  its  internal  decorations  any  thing  of  the 
kind  elitewhere  to  he  h»uiid.  The  Eseurial  was  built  hy  King  Philip  11.  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
made  at  the  Iwttle  of  St.  (|uenliii.  which  he  caiiied  in  l.V)7  ;  and  consists  of  a  number  of  square 
court H  built  in  the  furm  of  a  giidlron,  in  lioinMir  of  San  Lorenzo,  the  martyr,  to  whose  interces- 
sion tie  ascrilied  hit  Hueeeiii,  niid  who  is  s.i'  '  \*^  have  been  roasted  to  death  on  an  instrument  of 
that  kind.  It  eontaliiH  the  spleiiilid  inausuleinn  of  the  Austrian  and  Bourbon  kiiifts  of  Sitain,  a  fine 
colleetion  of  picture;*,  a  rich  library,  and  a  eollcge.  It  is  said  to  contain  b\  bells,  48  wine  cellars,  80 
stair-e.iM'H.  73  fountain*,  H  orgaiiN,  l2,()fN)  windows  and  doors,  18(i0  rooms,  \hClf)  oil  paintings,  and 
freseo  iiaintings,  which  if  brought  to>;ether  would  form  a  square  of  1100  feet.  The  cireuinfercnce  of 
the  building  l.t  4H00  fett.  or  little. less  than  a  mile,  f'an  Ildrfonto  or  La  Granja,  was  built  by  Pliilip 
V.  in  a  finer  situation  than  that  of  the  Kscurlal,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Sierra  de  Guaitarama,  two 
leagues  8.K.  of  Segovia.  It  is  placed  in  a  recess  of  the  mountains,  which  screen  it  ftom  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  summer,  and  leave  it  o|ien  to  the  refreshing  breezes  from  the  north,  at  an  elevation  of 
4149,  or.  according  to  others,  3791  feet  above  the  level  of  tlio  sea.    The  palace  is  a  fine  building,  fitted 
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np  in  the  most  sumptuous  style,  and  the  garden,  uith  its  water- works,  is  said  to  have  cost  £7,000,000. 
Tnere  Is  here  also  a  celebrated  manufactory  of  glass  mirrors,  which  has  produced  the  largest,  if  not 
the  finest,  in  the  world.  Aranjtbex  \a  situate  in  a  dead  level,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  27  milea  8. 
by  E.  of  Madrid.  Ti>e  palace  is  a  large  and  fine  building,  and  the  grounds  form  one  of  the  most 
delightful  retreats  attached  to  any  palace.  Every  spot  of  ground  is  laid  out  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
the  whole  space  is  occupied  by  gardens,  woods,  orchards,  and  innumerable  avenues ;  and  here  and 
there  the  waters  of  the  river  aro  trained  into  cataracts.  The  object  sought  has  been  to  cover  the  it  Tel 
tract,  in  which  the  palace  is  situate,  with  the  richest  verdure,  and  to  assemble  in  it  all  the  natural  pro- 
ductions congenial  to  the  climate.  This  has  been  effected  by  iirigation,  which,  aided  by  a  warm  cli- 
mate, produces  an  endless  succession  of  beautiful  veeetation. 

Toledo,  the  ancient  capital  of  Spain,  and  the  see  of  the  ecclesiastical  primate,  is  situate  upon  a  hill 
of  considerable  elevation,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Tagus,  40  miles  8.  W.  of  Madrid.  The  city  is  old. 
Ill-built,  and  in  a  state  of  decay  ;  it  still  posncsses  some  remains  of  its  ancient  splendour,  in  the  Al- 
cazar, the  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings,  which  was  repaired  and  embellishod  by  Carlos  I.,  but  is  now 
falling  to  ruin ;  and  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnidcent  gothic  temples  in  exia- 
tence,  with  a  treasury  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  valued  at  £10,0^,01)0  sterling.  It  is  served  by  forty 
canons,  fifty  prebendaries,  and  fifty  chaplains.  There  are  besides,  in  the  city,  38  parish  churches,  and 
3  j  convents  and  monasteries.  This  city  was  long  the  stronghold  of  the  monks  and  priests  of  Spain ; 
and  the  recent  downfall  of  the  church,  though  it  may  have  cleared  it  of  part  of  the  ecclesiastics  who 
swarmed  in  it,  must  have  been  attended  by  the  loss  of  their  revenues,  upon  which  the  support  of  the 
population  mainly  depended.  There  are  in  the  city  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  well-frequented  university, 
and  a  college  for  girls,  the  daughters  of  officers  and  employees,  who  are  well  educated  and  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  Government,  till  they  marry  or  enter  a  convent.  Near  the  city  is  the  sword  manu- 
Ikctory,  which  has  l>een  long  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  blades.  Population  about  15,000.  The 
revenues  of  the  archbi:ihop  amounted,  about  sixty  vcars  ago,  to  £70,000  a-year,  but  latterly  they  fell 
to  £40,000.  Alcala  deHenare$,  12  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Madrid,  a  small  town  with  5000  inhabitants,  noted 
for  its  university,  formerly  the  second  in  the  kingdom,  a  military  academy,  and  two  libraries.  Gtia- 
dulaxara,  27  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Madrid,  is  noted  for  some  fine  buildings,  a  bridge  ascribed  to  Julius 
Cesar,  and  numerous  cloth-works.  Population  7000.  Citidad  lieal,  the  capital  of  La  Mancha,  contains 
about  8000  inhabitants,  and  has  a  celebrated  fair  for  asses  and  mules,  f'ai  de  Pemu,  in  the  same  pro- 
vince, is  noted  for  its  excellent  wine ;  and  Almaden  for  its  mines  of  mercury,  considered  to  be  the 
richest  in  Europe.  They  formerly  employed  about  900  workmen,  and  produced  annually  about  22,000 
quintals  of  mercury ;  but  they  were,  a  few  years  ago,  pillaged  by  the  troops  of  the  pretender  Don 
Carlos,  and  overflowed  with  water,  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  Queen  of  this  source  of  revenue. 
Guadalupe^  37  miles  E.  of  Truxillo,  a  small  town  in  the  mountains,  with  a  sanctuary  of  Nuestra  Senora 
(our  Lady),  which  is  visited  by  crowds  of  pilgrims. 

Old  OutUle. —  Valladolid,  an  episcopal  city  at  the  confluence  of  the  Esgueva  and  Pisuerga,  100 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Madrid,  was  fomieriy  viry  flourlHhing,  but  is  now  much  decayed.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  unlversitv,  with  eight  colleges,  the  residence  of  the  Captain -general  of  Old  Castille,  and  the  seat  of 
the  royal-cnancery  of  Castille  and  Leon.  There  are  also  a  royal  chateau,  the  birthplace  of  Philip  II., 
and  of  several  otner  kings,  and  a  magnificent  cathedral. — Population  about  21,000.  AtStmancoi,  a 
small  town,  10  miles  S.  W.  of  the  city,  the  general  archives  of  the  kingdom  of  Castille  are  preserved, 
in  a  fine  building  erected  for  the  purpose.  Burgot,  an  archiei-iscopal  city,  with  about  12,000  inhabi- 
tants, irregularly  built  upon  a  hill,  near  the  Arlanzon,  abounds  with  churches  and  convents,  and  con- 
tains an  idle  and  poor  population  :  60  mileit  N.E.  of  Valladolid.  L<igTono,  a  town  of  8000  inhabitants 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  Ebro,  160  miles  N.N.E.  of  Madrid  ;  has  several  manufactures,  and  an  impor- 
tant yearly  fair.  Calahorra,  an  epiitcopal  city,  with  4000  inhabitants,  on  the  Ebro,  8.E.  of  Logroiio,  Is 
only  noted  for  the  fertility  of  its  em  irons,  and  the  ruins  ot  its  ancient  splendour.  Falencia,  26  milM 
N.N.E  of  Valladolid,  an  episcopal  city,  with  a  cathedral,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  SpaJn.  —  Po- 

Salation  1 1,000.  Medina  del  Rto  Sero,  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Valladolid,  is  noted  for  a  battle  in  which  the 
paniards  were  defeated  by  the  French,  in  iHOS.  Soria,  12.5  miles  N.E.  of  Madrid,  is  a  fine  town,  with 
abont  5400  inhabitants,  and  is  noted  for  its  trade  in  wool.  A  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Soria  is  the  site 
of  Numantia,  so  renowned  for  its  obstinate  defence  against  the  Romans.  Segovia,  45  miles  N.  W.  bj 
N.  of  Madrid,  is  an  ancient  Celtiberian  city,  embellished  by  the  Koman  Emperor  Trajan,  and  several 
Moorish  kings.  It  contains  a  large  Roman  aqueduct,  in  good  preservation,  a  large  cathedraJ,  and  Uie 
Alcazar,  a  fine  Moorish  palace,  full  of  remarkable  curiosities,  a  mint,  and  a  royal  military  school.  It 
has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  cloth,  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  about  13,000  inhabitants.  Amla, 
70  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Madrid,  is  an  episcopal  city,  in  a  valley  3485  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
has  4000  inhabitants  a  university,  and  several  remains  of  antiquities  and  monuments  of  the  middle 
ages.  Medina  del  Campo,  35  miles  S.W.  of  Valladolid,  has  a  college,  an  economical  society,  and  se- 
veral good  buildings.  Zamora,  an  episcopal  city,  with  a  fine  bridge  over  the  Duero.  Population 
10,000.  Salamanca,  an  episcopal  citv  upon  the  Tormes,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  of  27  arches, 
partly  built  by  the  Romans,  and  partly  by  Philip  V.  Numerous  buildings,  of  every  age  and  style,  have 
procured  for  it  the  name  of  Little  Rome ;  but  a  great  part  of  them  were  destroyed  during  the  late 
war.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  a  celebrated  university,  once  considered  among  the  first  in  Europe, 
but  now  so  much  decayed  as  to  l>e  reckoned  only  the  tenth  among  the  fifteen  universities  of  Spain.— 
Population  U.OuO.  Ciudad  Hodrigo,  a  fortified  town  on  the  Agueda,  near  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  -,• 
Population  4,300.  Santander,  a  flourishing  seaport  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  connected  with  the 
interior  by  a  superb  road  recently  made. — Population  about  19,000.  Oviedo,  the  capital  of  the  Asturias, 
and  the  cradle  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  an  episcopal  city,  with  a  university  and  10,000  inhabitants. 
Gtjon,  a  considerable  seaport  town  of  the  Asturias,  formerly  the  residence  of  Ring  Pelayo,  has  an  in- 
stitute founded  by  Carlos  IV.,  for  teaching  mathematics,  physics,  and  navigation.  —  Population 
0000.  Leon,  an  episcopal  city,  with  a  cathedral,  considered  as  the  finest  church  in  Spain;  80  miles 
N.W.  of  Valladolid.  —  Population  5500.  Jttorga,  a  small  episcopal  city,  with  some  Roman  antiqul- 
tiesj;  30  miles  S.W.  of  Leon. 

Gaticia.  —  Cordra  (Coru^ha),  a  flourishing  commercial  and  fortified  town,  with  one  of  the  best 
harbours  in  Spain,  and  23,000  Inhabitants,  great  part  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigars,  linen,  hats,  and  cordage.  Near  it  are  Betanzot,  a  small  town,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade,  noted  for  its  fisheries  and  light  wines  ;  and  Ferrol,  one  of  the  three  great  naval  arse- 
nals of  Spain,  with  a  very  fine  natural  harbour,  defended  by  formidable  batteries.  It  nas  also  a  school 
of  navigation,  and  13,000  inhabitants.  Santiago  de  Compostella,  a  large  archiepiscopal  city,  with  23,000 
inhabitants,  and  a  great  cathedral,  dedicated  to  the  two  apostles  St.  James  the  Great  and  St.  JamM  the 
Less,  which  is  a  great  resort  of  pilgrims.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  university,  and  has  nume- 
rous manufactures  of  linen,  silk  stockings,  images,  and  chaplets.  Lugo,  an  episcopal  city,  with  a  fine 
cathedral  and  town-house,  Roman  walls,  thermal  waters,  and  about  12,000  innabitants.  MondoiUda, 
an  episcopal  city,  with  6000  inhabitants,  and  numerous  manufactories  of  linen,  and  tanneries.  Oreme, 
an  q)iscopal  city  on  the  Minho,  noted  for  its  baths,  chocolate,  and  hams ;  a  fine  cathedral,  and  a  maA- 
nifloent  bridge.— Population  about  5000.  Pontevedra  has  a  good  harbour,  a  considerable  trade,  and  a 
flshenr  of  sardines. — Population  5000.  Tup,  an  episcopal  city,  and  FigOt  a  sea-port,  are  both  posses- 
fed  ox  eonsidenible  trade,  and  coatain  about  6000  Inhabitants  each. 
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Biteaynn  Prtivinres.  —  8a;v  Semahti  %:f,  a  fortified  seaport  town  on  a  peninsular  promontory,  the  r»- 
•Idenco  of  the  Captaln-irenpral  of  (iuipudcoa.  anil  a  plkce  of  considerable  trade.  It  iritli<>tood  a  m«> 
moraMe  »leife  from  the  Hrid-h  army  in  IriM.  when  ii  uai  taken  by  storm,  and  reduced  to  ai>he«.  It 
has  since  been  ontirciy  rebuilt  on  a  rvtrular  I'lan.  ami  it  iiou  or.coi  ihetjn«st  towns  in  Spain.— Fopn- 
lat  on  no-io.  yntfrin'lhti  chief  tuvn  of  the  province  of  Alava  i»  a  tine  city  in  an  inland  plain,  1T77  teet 
aliore  th"  loTtI  of  thv  ".a,  uirl;  -.  ^i-nl  i:-  i-I  bull  J  i:;:*.  and  ooii^MrraMe  trad^^  and  industrv.  —  Popu* 
lat'iin  I2.i»>^.  It  ijt  c-kbr.^t  :•!  t'i;r  a  lti  it  \  i-t-ry  ira  lutl  n  Juno  1^13.  Iiy  th*-  llrit  oh  and  rortuE:u«>»e 
•m»y  ov'.-r  the  Frenoii.  riii.n.vo.  theca|j.i.'il  (f  I>i->L*ay.  -Itnato  nn  tho  river  IltaioabaL  10  milr9  from 
the  *>'  a,  iii  a  tine  to^-n  witii  I'l.'**)  iiih.ibitaut  ■*.  a:i-l  one  ut  tlio  mo«t  coinm.rc'al  t«twn.'<  in  the  kingdom. 
It  is  till.'  tfr.  at  i'iitri|Mit  «it"  \\:m  >rani-h  wool  for  *.\\  nrta*  nn.  I'lu'i.n.  a  ■snu'll  town  wlih  a  cidUge. 
I^a  I'liti  t:."  T.  a  oinall  t^iwn  witli  a  liarboiir  n  i-koiiLd  lu'.e  ui  the  Le-t  in  Euru^^o.  near  the  Krinch 
f^on*'ir.  dri-itr,  a  !>niall  t'lwn  with  a  univi.-ro'iy  a;:d  iron  forces.  iJnr.nitsif.  a  m nail  town  17  mile* 
8.K.  of  HtU/ao.     Sami'miitm,  a  i>lac<;  with  the  must  cuUbrat'.-d  .rou  mines  in  Spain. 

Stt'i.r*\  —  VAHVLnyx,  the  capital,  a  frioomy  and  Ill-built  (piscoital  citv.  and  one  of  the  princ!- 
pal  fortrc^-o*  of  Spain.  Pupulat  on.  I.'i.n  h1.  'Tntltla.  a  line  epi«coi>al  and  commercial  city,  with  a 
CoUe((e,  a  bridge  of  17  archcii  across  the  Ebrc.  and  sOTN)  inhabitants. 

Amann.  —  Zarauoza  ■  S.\RAO(is:4i  .  an  arch'L  pi -copal  city,  situate  npon  the  Fbro.  which  diyides 
It  Into  two  parts  connertttl  by  a  bridyre  of  seven  nileaichv.  It  is  the  re>>.dence  of  the  Captain* 
general  of  .VraRon,  and  the  *vX  of  tlie  Aiidienc!a  Real  It  has  a  publio  library,  a  •eni.narr.  sorcnl 
coltejSGA.  an  economical  .socl«>ty,  an  academy  of  tine  arta,  and  a  mi.ver^ity.  whioh  hoId»  the  tlilrd  rank 
in  S|>ain  for  the  number  of  titudent^.  '\\\<  line  church  of  Mue^tra  Senora  de  IMar.  \%  celebrated  for 
its  sanctuary,  which  attracts  a  irreat  numl>er  of  pilgrim-*,  its  churches  toniierly  :^urini^«cd  in  riches 
•nd  majcniflcencc  all  the  other  churches  in  Spain :  but  mo«t  uf  them,  as  well  as  the  other  buildings, 
were  i;r*^tly  injured  during  th<t  memorable  ^ie^e  which  it  4u$taine<l  auainj^t  the  French  in  IsiUS. 
—  Population  43.fXK>.  Tamzona,  a  very  ancient  epirfcopal  city,  with  10.''<m»  inhabiti^nt^.  Calttajntd 
(the  Roman  Btlhilu),  an  induKtrious  epi.«coi>al  city  on  tlie  Xalon.  w:th  Ixt^M)  inhabitants.  Hue'tca, 
an  epiBcopal  city  of  (treat  antiquity,  with  a  university  and  iteveral  flne  buildinft'f.  —  Population  9XiO. 
JoAi,  a  fortifled  and  indufltrioua  ^>wn.  with  3001)  inhabitants.  Tirnet,  an  episcopal  city,  with  an  in- 
duatriouH  population  of  H'tf*).  Atrniiiz,  a  town  with  -S'^X)  inhaldtants,  noted  fi»r  its  wool,  cheese,  and 
mines  of  alum.  Atlarracin,  a  fortified  town  on  the  Guadaiaviar,  with  i.'.Ul  inhabitants,  situate  in  a 
bleak  and  barren  district. 

CattrlHiia.  ^BARCBLoy A,  the  capital,  a  large  and  fine  city,  is  situate  on  the  vhorc  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  between  the  rirers  Llolireeat  and  l>o?o.t.  in  the  mid<t  of  a  well  cultivated  and  delightful 
plain,  and  contains  about  l*JO,r)rv)  Inhabitants,  all  busily  eneagcd  in  trade  or  manufactures.  It  con- 
■Iiit4  of  the  Old  Town,  the  New  Town,  the  Citadol.  and  the  ■uburb  of  H'lriy-hurtt'i^  all  surrounded 
with  regular  fortifications,  on  which  then*  Ih  a  «!elig}.tful  walk :  there  is  besides  the  Kambia,  a  wallc 
■earcely  inferior  to  the  Koulevard^  of  Par's.  The  city  i-*  completely  ccmimandod  by  the  fortress  of 
Hoi^uich,  on  a  hill  to  the  southward.  The  harlmur  is  formed  by  a  «ast  mule  of  r<toncwork  project- 
ing into  the  sea.  The  city  possesses  four  public  libraries,  listht  rolK'ttC!*.  and  several  other  scientific 
aim  literary  estaldishmcnts.  It  derived  its  Roman  name  of  Ilurciuv  from  ilamiloar  Barcas.  a  Catha- 

Slnian  general,  by  whom  it  was  founded  about  i'M)  b.  r.  N.W.  bv  AV.  26  miles  from  Barcelona  is 
ioniaerntt^  a  rugged  mountain,  containing  a  magnificent  Henedlictine  convent,  and  a  number  of 
hermitages  The  conTentual  church  of  Nuestra  Senora,  ( our  loidy  the  Virgin  Mary  >,  on  this  hill,  is 
one  of  the  most  frenuented  places  of  pilgrimage  in  Spain.  Tftrnifsmtn,  an  archicniscopal  and  com- 
mercial city,  with  about  ll.oOt)  inhabl tints,  on  the  sea  coa«t,  S.  W.  of  Itarceluna.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood is  a  majestic  tomb,  believed  to  l>e  that  of  the  Scipios.  killed  in  Siia^n  during  the  second  Punic 
war.  Jt'ut,  12  miles  W.  of  Tarragona,  has  grown  up  witliin  the  la»t  half  century  from  a  small 
country  town  to  a  fiouri.-hiiig  c<mmiercia1  pLic'-.  with 'j.'i.fM>t  inhabitantH,  and  has  several  important 
manufactures,  the  produce  of  which  is  exported  from  it^  ^lort  ^f  Salou.  Tort„$'t,  an  aneiont  lortifitd 
and  episcopal  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  i'bro.  several  nule^  from  its  mouth,  has  several  tine  build- 
ings, some  remains  of  Roman  and  Arabic  anti<]nities.  a  eood  liarbour,  and  1(>,ijiM)  inhabitant >.  Lerida, 
an'eplsconal  city,  w  th  btromr  fortifications,  and  i').oi)<)  inhul>it.ints.  in  a  picturo-niio  >iti:r>tion  on  tho 
right  bank  of  the  Segre.  Orr*rtt.  a  small  town,  tlio  sfut  of  a  university.  foumUd  by  Philip  V.,  60 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Hurcelnna.  Grmna.  an  <  pi>(.'op;il  city,  with  ««»'J0  iiihaliitantsi,  littl4''di>tinguished 
for  induHry:  is  situate  on  the  Ter,  in  the  north-«>a>torn  part  of  tlie  province,  and  underwent  a 
memorable  sieire  from  tin-  Krenoh  In  IMW,  when  its  fortiticatimis  were  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
0^,60  miles  N.  by  K.  of  Borcelona,  with  14,)^)^)  inhabitants,  has  a  great  transit  traile.  It  is  ^ur- 
roundeil  by  an  ancient  volcanic  distrirt,  showing  fif^ei<n  distinct  cone?-  and  ci'aters.  the  most  p«'rfect 
of  which  are  in  the  nciphhourhcMMl  of  th<Mown.  Fifriur-ts,  a  pretty  little  town,  20  miles  N.E  by 
N.  of  Gerona,  has  a  citMlel.  considered  to  bo  one  of  the  mo-^t  reuiarkable  foitresses  in  Europe.  It 
has  l»omb-proof  casemates  capal)le  of  holding  ft^*)  nii-n,  stablos  tor  .mJOi)  horses,  and  cisterns  and 
magaiines  sufiicient  to  hold  provisions  for  a  siego  of  eighteen  months.  Near  Kii^ueras,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Ro«as,  is  the  small  town  of  CnsteUo  tlf  Ampuirins.  situate  in  the  initlst  of  i>estilential  marshes,  ou 
the  site  of  A'm/wriir.  a  great  Roman  oonnnercial  city,  said  to  have  contained  HtO.OC))  inhabitants. 
Jtofis,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  it.s  nnme,  i.«  a  small  town,  but  is  flourishing  and 
rapidly  Increasing  in  the  numbt>rof  its  inh.nbitants.  Cad'tquts,  a  smnll  town,  with  'iOiKiinliabitanis.  to 
the  south  of  Cape  Trense,  and  east  of  Rosas,  has  a  gooil  harlH)ur  and  a  considerable  amount  of  ship- 
ping. Mataro,  on  the  coast  N.  E.  of  Barcelona,  is  a  thrivin^r  manufacturing  town,  with  13,'«h)  inhabi- 
tants, who  arc  emplo.Tcd  in  sninning  cotton,  weaving  silk  stockings,  laces,  handkerchiefs,  velvets,  &c. 
Urffft,  an  episcopal  cit.v,  witti  •ifl'M)  mhabitants,  on  the  Segre,  near  the  frontier.  To  the  north-east  of 
Vrgel  is  Puiutfrda  or  Puffrrrdit^  the  chief  place  of  CVrdagne,  formerly  a  frontier  fortress,  but  dis- 
mantled in  ]u7H.  —  Populaition  1.^>U0.  f'irh,  or  I'iquf,  ,37  miles  north  ofBarcelona,  an  episcopal  city. 
In  a  fertile  and  well  cultivato<l  countrv,  is  noted  for  its  linen  manufactures,  cotton  spinning,  and  for 
the  mines  of  copper  and  coal  in  its  neighltonrhood— Population  13,()'K).  Ointona,  4.t  miles  N.  W.  of 
Barcelona,  a  small  town,  noted  for  a  ndne  of  rock-salt  dm;  in  a  deposit  of  salt  a'iO  feet  thick,  and  of 
such  hardness  as  to  receive  a  fine  |>olish.  The  mine  resembles  a  huge  stone  quarry,  about  I'i  miles  in 
circuit ;  and  the  salt  contains  not  the  smallest  particle  of  mould  or  gravel.  The  Cardonero,  a  small 
mountain  stream,  flows  through  it,  and  for  many  miles  below  deposits  salt  upon  its  banks.  The  only 
access  to  and  from  Cardona  is  by  a  foot  path  across  tho  mountains,  so  diflicult  as  to  occupy  six 
days  between  Carduna  and  Barcelona. 

Vrthnria.  —  Vale!«ci  a,  the  capital,  a  large  and  flne  city  on  the  hanks  of  the  Guadaiaviar,  situate  in  a 
fertile  and  deliglitful  plain,  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  townsln  Spain.  It  {tossesses  a  university,  the 
most  fre«iiientv<i  In  the  kingdom,  and  several  other  scientific  and  literary  establishments ;  and.  next  to 
those  of  Ma«lrid,  its  presses  produce  the  greatest  number  of  books.  Its  cathedral  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  churches  In  Sixain.  —  Population  66.000.  The  Mall  and  the  Alamed.n  are  two  fine  pub- 
lic walks  :  from  the  latter  of  which  a  fine  road  leads  to  Grao^  a  town  of  />000  inhabitants,  with  an  In- 
■eeure  anchorage,  which  serves  as  the  port  of  Valencia.  Liruu  21  miles  N.  W.  by  W.  of  Valencia,  is  a 
oonsldorahle  town,  with  an  industrious  population  of  13,000.  Murritdro,  17  miles  N.  of  Valencia,  an  ill 
built,  ugly  town,  with  GOOD  inhabitants,  stands  upon  the  aite  of  the  ancient  Saguntum,  the  taking  of  which 
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by  Hannibal  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war.  San  Felipe  or  Jatiea^  40  miles  8. S.  W. 
of  Valencia,  is  a  large  flourishing  town,  with  15,000  inhabiUnts.  Alicant,  a  moderate  sized,  but  very 
oommercial  town,  noted  for  its  wines,  with  a  strong  ciudel,  a  harl>our,  and  a  roadstead,  frequented 
by  a  great  number  of  vessels.  — Population  25,000.  Alcoy.  N.W..  and  Elche^  S.W.  of  Alicant,  two 
Lirge  iuiand  towns,  with  a  population  of  18,000  and  19,000.  Orihueia,  30  miles  S.'W.  of  Alicant,  a 
large  town  situate  in  a  plain  called  the  Garden  of  Spain.  Its  varied  industry,  its  university,  its  aca- 
demy, libraries,  and  other  public  establishments,  and  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Alicant,  males 
it  a  |;lace  of  considerable  importance.— Population  26,000.  Castelion  de  la  Pinna,  40  miles  N.  of  Va- 
lencia, a  flourishing  cummercial  town,  near  the  sea-coast.— Population  15,000.  Segorbe,  an  ancient 
epucopal  city.  37  miles  N.  W.  of  Valencia,  with  6000  iuliabitants.  tenitcoUty  a  small  fortified  town  ia 
tlie  N.E.  part  of  tl»e  province. 

ilurctcf.  — MVBCI4,  the  capital,  and  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Carthagena,  is  a  large  citron 
the  Segura,  with  a  tine  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace,  five  colleges,  a  botanical  garden,  ice.  and  36,000 
inhaouauts.  It  was  very  much  damaged  by  earthquakes  in  1829.  Lorca,  40  miles  S.W.  of  Murcia* 
a  busy  manufacturmg  town,  w  ith  40,0uu  inhabitants.  Carihagenuy  on  the  south  coast  of  the  province 
a  very  ancient  lortined  episcopal  city,  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  gulf  which  forms  one  of  the  finest  har- 
bours iu  the  Meditei  ranean.  it  wa^i  formerly  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  Spanish  military 
navy,  and  contamed  basins,  building  slips,  and  magazines  for  building,  repairing,  and  fitting  out  vessels, 
'llie  population  auiounttd  to36,0u0;  but  the  fleet  having  ceased  to  exist,  Carthagena  will  probably 
decline.  AUtacele,  a  small  town,  noted  for  its  cattle  fair — Population  9000.  Chinchilla,  a  commercial 
town,  with  10,0jO  inhabitants.  Almanza,  a  well  built  town,  with  5000  inhabitants,  and  a  great  annual 
fair,  6ft  miles  N.  of  Murcia-  In  17u7,  during  the  war  of  the  succession,  the  I<Yench  gained  a  great  victory 
BOir  tills  tvwn,  over  the  allied  armies,  wlio  supported  the  Archduke  Cliaries  of  Austria. 

Granada. — Okaxada,  an  archi -episcopal  city,  situated  on  the  Darro,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Xenil,  in  a  plain  renowned  for  its  beauty  and  fertility,  2314  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  plain 
is  About  10  utiles  long  by  7  wide,  and  is  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  verdure  by  irrigation.  Granada  was 
the  capital  of  ttie  1  st  Moorish  kingdom  in  Spain,  and  still  contains  the  palace  of  the  kings,  the  famous 
Alhambra,  which  is  reckoned  one  ot  the  finest  existing  specimens  of  Moorish  architecture;  and  the 
Xeueraliie,  their  pleasure-house ;  but  no  description  can  convey  to  the  reader  any  Just  idea  of  these 
buildings.  The  cathedral,  also  a  fine  building,  contains  the  tombs  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  con- 
<iu«ror8  of  Granada ;  of  their  daughter  Joanna,  the  first  queen  of  Spain ;  and  of  her  husband,  the  Arch- 
auke  Philip  of  Austria.  The  university  is  reckoned  the  sixth  in  rank:  and  the  populatitn,  twenty 
y«ars  ago,  was  reckoned  at  80.000 ;  but  the  trade  having  now  completely  failed,  idleness  and  poverty 
geueially  prevail.  N<;ar  Granada  is  the  town  of  Santa  Fe,  which  originated  in  an  entrenched  camp 
termed  by  Feruinand  and  Isabella,  when  besieging  the  city.  Motnl,  36  miles  miles  S.  of  Granada,  is 
a  flourishmg  town,  in  the  midst  of  fertile  fieldi^  where  the  sugar-cane  is  cultivated.  There  are  also 
in  the  neighDourhood  productive  salines  and  lead  mines,  and  the  rum  made  here  is  reckoned  equal  to 
that  of  Jlamaica  —  1  opulation  12,00u.  Vgijar,  50  miles  S.E.  of  Granada,  a  small  town  with  a  popula* 
tion  ot  3000,  is  noted  tor  the  industry  of  its  inhabitantii,  who  are  of  Moorish  descent.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring distri.t  oi  the  Aipujarras,  the  Iberian  Company  have  established  the  most  extensive  lead 
mines  in  Europe.  Athaiiui,  3U  miles  S.W.  of  Granada,  is  noted  for  its  baths,  and  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  highest  towns  in  Europe  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Guadix,  35  miles  E.  of  Granada,  is  a  bishop's 
aee,  with  several  potteries,  and  9000  inhabitants.  Loxa  or  Lqfa,  west  of  Granada,  on  the  Xenil,  a  busy 
maauDaciuring  town,  with  M.OUO  inliabitants.  Mmeria,  a  very  ancient  episcopal  city,  at  the  head  of 
a  large  bay.  with  a  good  harbour,  and  considerable  trade  in  wine  and  other  produce. — Population 
19,00U.  i'elez  Jtubw  and  Vtlez  el  Blanco,  two  neighbouring  towns,  about  60  miles  N.N.E.  of  Almeria, 
the  former  with  11,000  inhabitants  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  common  cloth,  and  the  latter,  with 
7000,  aiid  noted  for  a  magnificent  alcazar,  or  Moorish  palace.  Malaga,  on  the  coast  S.W.  of  Granada, 
is  a  fine  episcopal  and  fortified  city,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  iu  the  midst  of  a  delightful  country, 
celebrat«cl  tor  its  wines,  raisins,  almonds,  and  other  fruits,  the  exportation  of  which  forms  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  its  flourishing  trade  — Population  60,000.  Velex  Malaga,  also  on  the  coast,  to  the  east- 
ward, is  remarkable  for  the  unusual  feriiliiy  of  its  territory,  and  the  rich  produce  of  its  agriculture, 
of  which  exquisite  wines,  sugar,  oil,  and  liqueurs  form  the  principal  part. — Population  14,000.  Bonda, 
94  miles  W.S.W.  of  Granada,  a  Isrge  town  with  18,000  inhabitants, divided  into  two  parts  by  a  fright- 
ful chasm,  which  is  crossed  by  two  bridges,  and  through  which  the  river  Guadalavin  or  Guadiaro 
flows.  The  town  is  noted  for  the  manulacture  of  arms.  Antequera,  N.E.  of  Konda,  a  busy  town, 
with  20.000  inhabitants.  MarbeUa,  on  the  coast  between  Malaga  and  Gibraltar,  is  a  fine  seaport  town, 
with  considerable  manufactures  and  fisheries. — Population  A'^iJOO. 

Andalusia.  —  Seville,  a  large  city  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  230  miles  S.W.  by  8. 
from  Madrid,  and  100  from  the  sea.  It  was  the  Roman  Hirpalis,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient towns  in  Europe,  and  is  still  one  of  the  richest  and  most  important  in  Spain.  Among  the 
many  public  buildings  which  adorn  Seville,  the  most  remarlcable  are,  the  cathedral,  a  large  and  fine 
church,  partly  Gothic  and  partly  Roman,  with  a  large  or^an  of  5400  pipes,  and  a  Moorish  square  tower 
350  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  giralda  ir  weather-cock,  from  which  it  tiUces  its  name ;  the  magni- 
ficent palace  of  the  archbishop ;  the  alcazar,  or  ancient  palace  of  the  Moorish  kbigs ;  the  lonja  or  ex- 
change, where  the  records  of  the  Spanish  navigators  are  preserved ;  the  tobacco  manufactory,  a  vast 
building  inclosing  twenty  courts,  erected  in  1757  at  the  cost  of  iC390,000  sterling.  Seville  likewise 
Dossesses  several  scientific  and  literary  establishments,  among  which  are  the  university,  one  of  the 
Dest  firequcDted  in  Spain,  with  nine  colleges,  &c.  it  wss  formerly  the  great  entrepot  of  Spanish  com- 
merce with  America ;  but  though  the  Guadalquivir  is  still  navigable  up  to  the  city,  yet  the  trade  has 
dlsappeart^d,  the  principal  part  of  it  now  consisting  of  the  export  ot  oranges,  with  which  about  40  vessels 
are  aunuallv  freighted.  Next  to  Toledo  and  Murcia,  among  the  larger  cities  of  Spain,  superstition  and  bi- 
gotry had  the  firmest  footing  iu  Seville ;  and  the  morals  of  the  people  are  consequently  very  low  ;  idle- 
ness, indoU  nee.  and  vice  being  the  general  characteristic  of  all  classes.  The  river  is  crossed  l^  a  bridge 
of  boats ;  and  on  the  right  bank,about  5  miles  fromtliecity  isthe  village  of  5a9ifi  Ponce,  built  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Itahca,  tLcbiith-place  of  the  Eniptrrors  Trujan,  Adrian,  and  Thcodosius,  and  of  the  poet 
Bilius  Italicus.  Cadiz,  a  large  sea-port  town,  built  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  promontoi^,  projected 
into  the  sea  frum  the  Isle  de  Leon,  54  inili-s  S.S.W.  of  Seville,  in  north  lat.  3(i^'3i'  53''  and  west  long. 
6^  2a'  lO''.  Nature  and  art  have  contributed  to  render  it  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  1  he 
tongue  of  sand  by  wliich  it  is  joined  to  the  island,  is  about  5  miles  long,  snd  in  t>oinc  parts  only  from 
200  to  300  yards  bruad.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Cadiz  the  tongue  is  crossed  by  a  magnificent  for- 
tress called  the  Cortadura,  (-reeled  in  1812,  which  |.restnts  a  formidable  range  of  batteries  mounted  by 
140  guns.  Before  entering  Cadiz  another  strong  battery  must  be  pa^^sed,  ho  that  the  city  nmy  be  con- 
sidered as  almost  impregnable  on  the  land  side.  The  streets  arc  clean,  and  many  of  them  wide,  and 
there  is  no  want  of  finely  t-ituate,  commodious,  and  even  elegant  houses ;  but  the  chief  external  charm 
of  Cadiz  is  found  in  the  delightful  promenade  which  the  ramparts  alTord.  There  are  few  objects  of 
curiosity  to  visit,  no  antiquities,  and  few  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice.  The  principal  of  these  are 
two  cathedrals,  the  old  one  remarkable  lor  nothing  but  its  treasures  and  relics  snd  the  new  one  chiefly 
Interesting  for  a  long  time  as  a  splendid  ruin.  It  was  begun  about  a  century  ago,  and  was  meant  to  be 
In  the  most  gorgeous  style  of  the  Composite  order,  but  the  funds  intended  for  iu  erection  failed,  or 
were  divartea  to  other  purposes,  and  the  work  wm  lUUng  rapidly  to  decay ;  It  Is  now  in  profreis  of 
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eompleClon,  the  bi«hop  havlnx  for  many  yatn  deroted  th«  whole  of  his  remrnei  to  this  olf|€cL    Cadiz 

WM  several  ycarii  asu  dt>nlarc>l  a  fro-'  port,  but  it  U  ni'Vi>rthele«4  in  a  ttate  of  decline,  wf  Lhoot  trade, 
and  one-thtnl  of  the  houite^  are  said  to  bo  unoccupied.*  The  ramparts  hare  a  circuit  of  7500 
Bpanlth  vardx.  and  compriM  four  ca8tl>>«. —  San  8>'liastiaii.  Ran  Lorenio,  Santa  Catallna,  and  Santl 
Petri.  The  city  contuinH  37 to  hoiifK^s  ii'A  »trec>t9.  31  pliza*.  indst  of  thcin  little  better  than  court*. a 
churches  3D  nuUlic  liuiliiinKS  •'  Rnte«,  ami  2  tln-atrt-H.  Tci.>  p«)pulaTion.  ia  Dvccmtier  1{$3T,  amounted  to 
MJ52A.  On  triQCSiti-m  n'vU'  of  the  tmy  of  ('.uiiz  i^t  tho  ^e:l-port  town  Pwrio  4e  Santa  J#rin«,  with 
18,000  Inhabitantu,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  (>n.-ilc'i'tc,  and.  a  fvw  miles  inland,  the  town  of  X^ruor 
Xeresdeht  Fiont'ro,  with  31.(J(|i);  the  latter  CfMirafni  tur  thi'  manufacture,  and  the  former  for  the 
•sport  of  th^rrif  wine.  T)io  nnnual  avL-niirc  <'X'  ••rt<:d  in  1^3^»•6■7.  was'i^^.'^'iT  butts,  each  coataInUi|rSD 
bottles,  or  altiiirether  I7.l7'',2ija  l>ottlo>i,  «>r  1.43l.:i.V)  dnzLiiv.  Great  |iart  of  the  wine  la  exported  to 
America,  ami  yot  tlie  total  amount  uxportiHl  is  below  the  conitumptiunof  Eufrland  alone  !  Xeresisabo 
eelebratod  in  history  as  the  place  where  Koilritro.  the  la'-t  (iothic  king  of  Siiain.  was  defeated  and  killed 
bvthe  SliMirish  invaders  in  a.  d.  771.  The  Inle  ilc  Loun  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  fUois 
Santi  Petri,  wliieli  is  too  wide  and  deep  to  be  furdi-d.  but  i^  ero«''«ed  by  the  bridge  of  Suaao,  which  is 
defended  by  fi>rmiilal)lti  work:*,  cIum;  by  .SVrii  Ffrnaudu  ur  hlf  dtf  lAvn^  a  town  with  lii.UU)  Inlubi- 
tants,  a  fine  ubnervatory,  and  a  marine  felioul.  To  t)ic  northward  is  the  new  town  of  San  CaHvt,  and  a 
little  farther,  at  the  northeni  end  of  the  river  or  strait  of  Santi  Petri.  i»  the  great  naval  arAcnal  of  La 
Cararea,  now  ahuost  de.^irted.  ami  I'aHt  falling  to  decay.  At  tlie  southern  entrance  of  tlie  river. in 
the  ocean,  14  the  insulatwl  rook  and  raitte  of  &tuti  Prtri,  lKiie\cd  to  be  the  site  of  the  celebrated 
temple  of  tlio  rtiosnician  HcrrulcH.  The  navii;alile  it^H-giice  to  La  Carracea,  throutch  the  Uay  of  Cadia, 
b  comniandi;d  by  the  two  forts  of  MtittBurtl-i  on  tiie  niainlunii,  and  /'nnffr/f.f  on  the  inland.  Pnert* 
Real,  fonnerly  atinc  town  on  the  Houth  «i(ie  i>t'  the  liay,  with  a  nia^'nitioent  harbour,  a  careening ba#in  for 
•hips  of  wur,  oxtenHive  »-ailiicH  and  tiouricliinR  H.^heries  U  now  aimo.ot  in  ruin.4.  The  other  remu^ble 
places  in  the  ni'ixlil)i>urliuud  of  <'a<iiz  nro  :  —  S-tn  Liwir  dt'  Btirriiiti'di,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadal- 

?uivlr.  witli  cunbiderable  cotton  ^pinnin.L'-«ork'«.  tannerie.<<.  niii'ufactorivs  of  lii|Ui.ur<,  fisheries,  and 
7,000  inhabitant*! ;  Mtdinn  Siditrihi,  witli  !<<>>n  inhabit.int:';  Chirhiiti,  charmingly  sitnate  on  a  hilU  and 
the  great  rcHort  of  the  peopieof  Culiziii  tunnmr.  — roptil.ttbtn  '(VV).  I'lji-r,  a,  rnvdll  town  on  thesummit 
of  the  hillH,  terminal  inu  ut  Oifu-  Tntfufiitir,  otf  which  the  ctmit'incd  tloct<>  nf  Franee  and  S(.>ain  were  com- 
pletely defeated  liy  the  Hriti>h  tkft  umliT  Lnrd  Nelcon,  '2]i\  OctiWr  1-0).  Ji'tta.  a  Kmall  town  north 
of  Cadis,  is  noted  for  wine  ;  Oiuif,  lor  it-*  rii'h  ti.->ticri>s  ;  nnd  7'i/rA'  Iittri>'tfi  tthe  clay  or  mud  tower) 
on  the  coast,  14  mlleH  8.8.W.of  Cadi/,  where  a  l>:ittie  wan  foiitiht  in  Inll  K-twcen  the  British  and 
French.  At  tlie  southern  extremity  of  And.ilu'>iii  ure  the  to*Ans  of  Aifreziras.  Tarifa,  San  Roque,  and 
Gibraltar.  Al^rzinti  is  a  Mniall  town  on  tht;  Wk>!>t  niiie  of  the  hay  of  Gibraltar,  deriving  its  name  from  a 
•mall  ibiand  off  the  shore.  Tttrijit,  a  fortiti«-d  town  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Europe,  on  the  8tnlt 
of  Gibraltar,  at  Its  narrowest  |»art,  when*  it  it  only  Vi  mile*  airrossi.  San  Roque.  a  small  fortified  town, 
■erTing  as  a  nort  of  guard-house  upon  the  approsieh  to  (ribraltar,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  low 
Isthmus.  Cihraltur,  an  inoi>n!»idi.Tu>ile  town  of  rj.(lfK)  inlialiii.iiitH,  built  ui^on  the  west  side  of  the 
eelebrated  Mount  C'aliM>,  one  of  the  pillum  of  Hercules,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  the  height 
of  liXi  feet,  and  is  delended  at  every  aceeHtiihIe  i»oint  by  the  most  formidable  batteries.  The  moun« 
tain  extends  nearly  three  mili'H  in  length  from  north  to  south,  nnd  three  quarter*  of  a  mile  in  its  greatest 
breadth,  tenntnatini(  in  the  sen  at  Kumpa  I'oint.  and  connocted  with  the  mainland  by  a  flat  sandy 
laUimus  1(100  yards  wlil>\  but  only  a  few  feet  aliove  the  levtl  of  the  st-a  The  north  and  east  sides  form 
*  line  of  almost  iMrriiendiouIur  precipices,  hut  the  routh  and  went  siJt**  fall  inrugced  slopes,  with  occa- 
•ional  flats  or  terraccii.  It  derive^  its  name  from  I'arrk,  a  Moorish  General,  who  first  buik  a  fort  here 
In  the  eighth  century.  It  wan  n.>eovi>n-<l  from  the  Moon*  in  M'j'i  by  the  8|ianiards,  fW>m  whom  in 
turn  it  was  taken,  in  170 1,  by  tli<>  Knglish,  who  have  retained  It  ever  since.  It  is  now  so  comphrtely 
fortlfled  as  to  be  deemed  imiirccniihle.  and  han  alwnys  a  Karrison  of  al>out  3000  British  troops.  The 
laast  acccHbilile  parts  uf  the  mountain  are  peoplcii  by  a  culony  of  monkey:*,  the  only  animals  oi  the  kind 
in  Europe;  they  are  protectfi  by  Govi'rnmi*nt.  I-'riJ'i.  .'>4  niiU>s  K.N.K.  of  S^'ville,  a  large  town  with  an 
Industrious  i>opulation  of  3-'t.(KN).  Otmna,  bO  niiicM  K.  of  S.ville,  note<i  for  itH  manufactures  of  h«mt>, 
and  its  situation  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  ^alley^k  of  Andalusia.  —  Population  l.VOQO. 
Hu^lra,  a  seaport  town,  ami  fishing  station,  from  which  Seville  and  utIiL-r  (laces  are  supplied  with  fish. 
—  Population  hO>N).  Puliu  and  Mn^mr,  two  f«in.i1l  ticaixtrt  towns  on  the  same  liay.  from  the  former  of 
which  Columbus  sailetl  on  bis  tlr'«t  voyage  to  di:«cuver  the  new  world  ;  (X)  milei^  wei^t  of  .Sevillew 

CoRPovA  or  CoKnouA  i.the  Homan  <  oRiii.'nA).  a  large  ill-built,  thinly  inhaliited.  and  decayed  eids- 
copalcity,  on  tho  rii;ht  bank  of  the  (iuadahpiivir.  73  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  .Seville.  It  was  once  t tie  capital 
of  the  Mahometan  domiuiunH  In  S|iain,  ami  still  retains  a  splendid  monument  of  their  wealtli  and  ta^te 
in  the  great  inoHciue,  on<'e  reckoned  second  only  t«>  that  of  Mecca,  but  now  converted  Into  a  Christian 
cathe«lral.  In  the  year  Toi).  it  i»  haid  to  have  contniiieil  a  population  of  30.),0(iO  persons,  but  the  num-> 
ber  now  remaining  scarcely  cxcei**!*  2t).()(>i>.  who  live  « ntirely  hy  agriculture  ;  for,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  triitlng  manufactory  of  linen,  there  is  no  trmle  of  any  kind.  Situation  is  the  only  glory 
that  now  remains  to  Cordova ;  und  that  is  truly  deliirhtfnl. 

Andiijtir  or  Audiintr,  a  line  town  on  the  (iuadn!i{iii\ir.  oast  ofConlova,  with  con!<iderablc  manufac- 
tures OI  earlheiiware,  china,  nnil  -oan.  -  -  Population  lO.rKK).  But/f'-n,  '2s)  niileH  N.E.  by  E.  of  Andugar, 
is  noted  for  the  surrender  ot  a  French  nrniy,  under  (ionera!  Dup'ont,  to  tlie  Spaniards,  under  Castai'ios, 
in  IHII.  Jtttn,tk\\  epixcopnl  city,  with  K'.'iOo  inhat>itaiit<-.  -ll  miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  Andi^ar.  Baeza,  also 
an  episcopal  city  with  ll.on)  itdmbitants.  La  Oir-fi^m,  .10  miles  N.E.  of  .\ndujar,  is  a  fine  clean 
town,  the  capital  of  the  (ierniun  coIiiiii><s  estalili>hi  d  in  the  .Sierra  Moren:i  by  the  minister  Ola^ides, 
in  17C7,  a  line  of  |M)licy  which,  if  folloi^  eil  out,  mieht  have  prove<t  of  the  liighest  importance  to  Spain ; 
but  nuilcvolence  and  .suiierstition  combined  to  defeat  his  ohjcci  of  introducing,  to  any  great  extent,  an 
industrious  and  moral  iM)pulation  Into  the^e  wild  und  lawle<^  di^itricts. 

Eitremadura . —  liiid'ijnit,  a  furtitte<i  town  on  the  Cuadiuiia,  with  13,(KN)  inhabitants.  ]»rlncipally  noted 
for  the  siege  which  it  hn»tnineii  in  IHll-Ti.  against  the  Itritish  army,  who  at  la»t  took  it  by  Morm. 
At  Albuer»a  or  Alhuhrra,  V\  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Hailajo",  a  sanguinary  battle  wa?  fuu>;ht.  in  1811,  be- 
tween the  Kritish  trooint,  covering  the  siege,  and  the  l-Vcnch.  under  Marshal  Soult.  who  cndeavound 
to  raiso  it.  Olirt'tntr,  a  busy  and  commercial  fortilleil  town,  with  1().(KK»  inbabit.tnts.  Mi-rid'i.  an 
ancient  city,  of  t'/vm  inhabitants,  with  luum-rous  remains  of  Itimiun  ami  .Moorish  antiquities,  and  a 
fine  bridge  ovi>r  the  (tiiiMiiana.  Cticfns,  an  nnci  'iit  hut  small  city,  murly  in  the  centre  of  the  pro- 
vince, with  KMN)')  inhabitants.  Atr.mt'trit  ( Arabi<*e.  Al-i'ttut-irat  or  Al-k-iufrah,  the  bridi;e,\  a  !>mall 
town,  with  .3000  Inhabitants,  noted  for  a  One  U«inian  bri-Ue  over  the  Tugus.  Miid  to  have  )»eeii  built 
in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  kept  in  troud  p^■^ervatlon  till  the  late  war  of  independence, 
when  it  was  blown  up  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  French  across  the  rivi.r.  It  also  gives  name  to  a 
reuowneil  order  of  knighthood.  Plinvncia,  a  small  well-biiilr  ei  ivcp^l  city,  with  several  Human  an- 
tiquities, and  IVfX)  inhaliitant«.  Afmuniz,  a  smull  town  of  I0()0  inhabitant*,  with  a  tine  bridge  over  the 
Tagus.  TruxiUo.  a  town  of  'li;0!)  inhabiuint**.  on  an  allluent  of  the  Tagtis,  south-east  of  Alcantara. 
Guadalcanal,  in  the  soiith-ea«>tern  corner  o\  tlie  province,  in  a  gorge  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  is  noted 
for  a  silver  mine,  which  was  once  very  productive. 

,  •  Petition  to  the  Cortn.^  Journal  qf  iltatitfiral  Society  qf  Lutidiyn,  I.  352. 
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Bmk^rie  XrfcnuZff.— Paliia,  the  eapiUl  of  the  prorince,  a  Urge  fortifled  epigoopal  city,  in  tlL^mcM, 
with  a  good  harbour,  a  uniTersity,  aiid  34,(M0  inhabitants.  Mahorit  a  fortifled  commercial  town  in 
Minorca,  tlie  residence  of  the  military  goTernor,  with  one  of  the  iinest  natural  harkiourt  in  Europe. 
/c«ca,  the«apital  of  tim  island  of  the  same  name,  is  a  small  episcopal  city. 

The  Caxaey  Islamds,  though  usually  considered  as  belonging  to  Africa,  form,  nevertheless,  one  of 
the  provinces  of  Spain.  They  are  situate  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa,  about  900  miles  from  Cadis, 
between  27®  and  30=*  N.  lat.,  and  13°  and  19®  W.  long.  The  principal  islands  of  the  ^ronp  are.  Gran 
Cattaria,  Teneriffe^  Palma^  Gomera^  Hierro  or  FerrOt  FurrUrenturaj  Lanzarotet  Gradtuot  Alegranxti, 
Santa  C/ara^  Lobos,  Rocca,  They  are  all  of  volcanic  fotmation,  hilly  and  rugged,  and  their  coasts 
often  precipitous.  The  mountain  ridge,  Et  CtunbrCt  in  Gran  Canaria,  is  6,644  feet,  SanciUo,  in  the 
same  Uland,  6,070  feet,  and  the  Peak  qf  Teneriffe  raises  its  snow-capt  summit  to  ttie  height  of 
12,042  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  the  eastern  inlands  of  Fuerteventnra  and  Lanzarote  are 
Almost  ss  dry  and  sandy  as  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Africa.  Lanzarote  is  mountainous,  Tolcanio, 
and  lias  many  extinct  craters.  Fuerteventura  is,  on  the  contrary,  less  monntainous  tlian  any  of  tlie 
others.  Their  principal  articles  of  produce  are  wine,  barilla,  and  orchilla,  which  form  considerable 
articles  of  export.  They  enjoy  a  delightful  aud  very  equable  climate,  but  are  sut^eot  occasionally  to 
eeveredroughts,  which,  more  particularly  in  the  easUim  islands,  last  occasionally  for  two  or  three  years. 
The  population  is  said  to  have  amount<^  in  1828,  to  1&6,517  ;  by  the  Government  decree  of  August, 
1837,  it  IS  estimated  at  199,150;  but,  within  these  tow  years,  many  thousands  of  the  people  have  emi- 
gnOed  to  South  America.  These  islands  were  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Fortunate  Islands  ;  but 
were  almost  forgotten  till  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  when  they  were  re-discovered  and 
conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  after  a  brave  resistaiice  on  the  part  of  the  original  possessors,  the  Guan- 
ehes.  who  are  now  complettly  extinct,  though  some  of  their  mummies  or  dried  bodies  are  stillpreserved. 
The  principal  towns  are  Laguna,  8000  intuU>ttants,  StuUa  Cruz,  9000,  and  Orotaoa,  in  Teneriffe;  Ciudad 
dt  las  Painuu,  in  Grand  Canary,  a  large  handsome  town,  with  18,000  inhabitants ;  Santa  Maria  de  Be- 
iancuria^  in  Fuerteventnra.  Ategranza^  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  Canaries,  is  a  small  island, 
consisting  of  a  mas4  of  lava  and  cinders,  rising  939  feet  above  the  sea,  and  forming  a  well-defined 
crater  two-thirds  of  a  mile  across  ;  the  bottom  being  cultivated  for  l>ariila. 

The  only  remaining  foreign  possessions  of  Spain  are  the  presidios  of  Ceuta^  Penon  de  reins.  At' 
kueemas^  and  MetiOa,  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa ;  ManiUa^  and  some  other  portions  of  the  Philip- 
pine islands ;  with  Cuba  and  PorUt  Rico,  in  the  West  Indies.  CetUa  is  a  fortress  on  a  Peninsnla,  'op> 
posite  Gibraltar,  with  a  bad  harbour,  and  8000  inhabilants.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop^  and  <^  the 
^vemor  oi  the  prMidios.    It  is  also  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  convict  crimineli. 

KINGDOM  OF  PORTUGAL. 

This  state  is  composed  of  two  kingdoms,  Portugal  and  Aloarve.  The  former 
if  believed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  place  named  Cale,  beside  which  there 
was  constructed  a  harbour  called  Puerto  de  CaU,  afterwards  contracted  to  Portu- 
caU.  This  port  is  now  believed  to  be  the  city  of  Oporto,  and  the  original  kingdom 
was  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place.  Don  Alonzo,  king  of  Castille 
and  Leon,  having  conquered  this  province  from  the  Moors,  bestowed  it,  with  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  upon  an  illustrious  stranger,  Don  Henriquez,  who  appears  to 
bave  been  a  grandson  of  the  first  Duke  of  Burgimdy.  His  son,  Don  Alonzo  Henri- 
quez, after  a  great  victory  over  the  Moors  at  Ourique,  in  1139,  was  proclaimed 
king  by  his  army  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  he  and  his  successors  ever  after  re- 
nouncing all  subjection  to  the  crown  of  Castille,  gradually  extended  their  conquests 
southward,  till  the  kingdom  reached  its  present  limits.  Algarve  (Arabice,  Al-yarbh, 
the  west)  originally  extended  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  Alroeria  in  Granada,  and 
comprehended  likewise  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  on  which  account  the  Kings  of 
Portugal  used  to  assume  the  title  of  Kings  of  the  Algarves  on  both  sides  of  the  sea, 
though  they  never  possessed  more  than  a  small  corner  of  the  African  continent. 

The  exbting  kingdom  of  Portugal  and  Algarve  fs  situate  between  86^  55'  and 
42°  13"  N.  latitude,  and  6°  15'  and  OOP  55'  W.  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  is  from 
north  to  south  about  350  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  143;  its  superfiml  area  is 
about  36,596  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Galicia,  on  the  east  by 
Leon,  Estremadura,  and  Andalusia,  and  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  has  a  coast  line  of  nearly  500  miles.  The  north  coast  is  at  first  low,  but 
afterwards  becomes  rugged  and  steep;  in  Beira  it  becomes  again  flat,  sandy,  and 
marshy ;  in  Estremadura  it  is  in  one  part  steep,  in  another  almost  a  dead  level,  and 
very  unsafe ;  in  Alemtejo  it  is  low,  and  beset  with  rocks  and  shallows.  At  Cape 
St.  Vincent  it  is  high  and  rocky,  but  to  the  eastward  it  sinks  into  low  sandy  downs. 

For  General  Aspect,  Rivers,  Mountains,  Climate,  &c,  See  ante  pp.  531-537. 

People.  —  The  people  of  Portugal  are  of  the  same  lineage  as  the  Spaniards,  and 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  same  language ;  but  they  cherish  a  deep-rooted  national  anti- 
pathy to  their  neighbours,  and  exhibit  in  many  points  a  strong  contrast  to  them. 
'*  Strip  a  Spaniard  of  all  bis  virtues,"  says  the  Spanish  proverb,  *'  and  you  make  a 
good  Portuguese  of  him;"  but,  says  Dr.  Southey,  "  I  have  heard  it  more  truly 
said.  Add  hypocrisy  to  a  Spaniard's  vices,  and  you  have  the  Portuguese  character." 
The  moral  and  economical  condition  of  the  nation  is  indeed  very  low,  and  there  is 
little  prospect  of  a  speedy  amendment.  The  Portuguese  are  generally  a  robust, 
though  not  an  industrious  people ;  they  are  enterprising  and  persevering,  patient  in 
adversity,  excessively  attached  to  their  religion  and  customs,  and  generally  retain  a 
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high  sense  of  loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  and  of  submission  to  their  spiritual  snperion. 
Their  language  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  •  great  pro- 
portion of  words,  but  these  are  mixed  with  many  of  Arabic  and  Teutonic  origin. 
In  the  construction  of  its  sentences  it  bears  some  affinity  to  the  Castillian,  but  the 
pronunciation  is  less  guttural ;  and  it  contains  many  words  that  seem  peculiar  to 
Itself,  the  origin  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace,  though  it  is  probably  to  be  found 
among  some  of  the  tribes  on  the  coast  of  Barbary. 

In  1798.  the  population  of  Portugal  was  estimated  at  3,683,000;  in  1801, 
another  estimate  made  the  amount  2,931,930;  and  in  1836,  the  estimate  was 
3,061,684;  shewing  an  increase  of  only  129,754  in  thirty-five  years.  The  popula- 
tion was  distributed  as  stated  in  the  following  table : — 


District  of  Aveiro,       ....       214.610 
Bein, 9fl,A19 


Bragan^a, 
Braga,     . 
Castello  Branco, 
Coimbra, 
Evora,        •       . 
Faro,       .       • 
Guarda,      •       • 


114,501 

308.57G 

<J1,444 

227.0>0 

29,.Vi3 
165,461 


District  of  Lisbon, 
....        Lamego, 
....        Leiria, 
....       Fortalegre, 
....       Porto, 
....        Santarem, 
Villa  Real. 
....       Vincexma, 


438,106 


117.144 
tS.410 


.    ]74»4B0 
161.430 


Education In  1822,  the  statistics  of  education  were  as  follows: — The  uni- 
versity of  Coimbra,  founded  in  1279,  with  six  faculties,  a  preparatory  college,  and 
attended  by  1600  students;  683  elementary  schools;  322  Latin  schools;  21  Greek 
and  rhetorical  schools ;  and  27  seminaries  for  theoretical  and  moral  philosophy.  The 
total  number  of  scholars,  besides  university  students,  was  31,280.  To  these  are  to 
be  added  the  following  establishments:  —  the  marine  and  royal  academy  at  Oporto; 
the  academy  at  Lisbon  ;  the  Lisbon  royal  school  for  engineering,  artillery,  and  draw- 
ing ;  and  the  military  school  at  Luz,  near  the  capital.  At  Lisbon  there  was  also  a 
royal  college  for  nobles,  and  royal  schools  for  the  Arabic  language,  drawing,  archie 
tecture,  and  statuary ;  an  institution  for  instruction  in  copperplate  engraving,  an 
academy  for  music,  and  some  others.  Surgery  is  taught  at  the  university  of  Coimbra, 
and  in  several  royal  schools ;  at  St.  Joseph's  hospital  in  Lisbon,  and  in  hospitals  at 
Oporto,  Elvas,  and  Chaves.  There  were  also  several  other  academies  for  instruc- 
tion in  science,  geography,  Portuguese  history,  marine  affairs,  navigation,  artillery, 
fortification ;  an  institution  for  the  encouragement  of  science  and  literature  at 
Lisbon ;  an  academy  for  history  and  antiquities  at  Santarem ;  and  an  academy  for 
scientific  instruction  at  Thomar.  There  were  seven  botanic  gardens ;  twelve  mu- 
seums of  natural  curiosities,  open  to  the  public ;  twelve  collections  of  coins  and  other 
antiquities ;  eight  observatories ;  a  royal  library  at  Lisbon,  with  80,000  volumes ; 
and  the  university  library  at  Coimbra,  with  60,000.  * 

Religion The   Portuguese  were  formerly,  without  exception,  ignorant  and 

bigoted  Roman  Catholics,  addicted  to  superstition  and  intolerance;  and  for  many 
ages  the  whole  nation  well  deserved  the  appellation  bestowed  by  the  Pope  upon 
their  king,  of  His  Most  Faithful  Majesty.  Other  religions  are  now  tolerated ;  but 
no  Portuguese  has,  we  believe,  been  yet  known  to  dissent  from  the  national  faith. 
The  supreme  head  of  the  clergy  is  the  Patriarch  of  Lisbon ;  beside  whom  there  are 
two  archbishops,  those  of  Braga  and  Evora,  and  fourteen  bishops.  In  1822,  there 
were  132  nunneries,  with  2980  nuns,  and  340  monasteries,  containing  6830  monks 
besides  servants,  pupils,  and  novices.  But  infidelity  has  now  usurped  the  place  of  the 
ignorance  and  blind  devotion  by  which  the  Portuguese  were  specially  characterized. 
By  the  constitution,  no  male  religious  houses  are  permitted ;  the  regular  clergy  have 
been  abolished ;  the  monks  and  friars  have  been  driven  from  their  princely  mansions 
to  live  on  a  small  allowance,  and  their  estates  and  revenues  have  been  confiscated  to 
the  crown.  The  secular  clergy,  the  only  class  now  permitted,  never  had  much  in- 
fluence upon  the  people  ;  and  even  the  little  they  had  is  now  almost  gone. 

Government. — The  Spanish  insurrection,  which  broke  out  in  the  Isle  de  Leon  in 
1820,  ^^-as  speedily  followed  by  one  in  Portugal.  An  extraordinary  Cortes  asseubled 
and  proclaimed  a  constitution  similar  to  that  which  the  Spaniards  adopted  in  1812, 
but  still  more  democratic ;  for  it  admitted  only  one  chamber,  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  and  invested  with  the  whole  legislative  and  a  great  part  of  the  executive 
power.  Amendments  might  be  suggested  by  the  king  upon  a  law  voted  by  the 
Cortes ;  but  if  the  National  Assembly  confirmed  its  opinion  a  second  time,  it  became 
law  without  the  royal  sanction.  The  king  had  not  the  power  to  prorogue  or  dis- 
solve the  Cortes,  which  met  and  separated  at  fixed  periods.    Three  years  afterwards, 
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an  insurrection,  headed  by  Don  Miguel,  the  second  son  of  the  King,  overturned  thia 
new  constitution,  and  in  May  1823,  his  father,  Don  John  VI.,  protested  against  all 
that  had  been  done  while  it  prevailed.  After  the  death  of  John,  in  1826,  his  eldest 
son  and  heir,  Don  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  abdicated  the  crown  of  Portugal  in 
fiivour  of  his  daughter  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  and  gave  to  the  Portuguese  a  charter 
which  re-established  the  ancient  Cortes.  According  to  this  act,  the  legislative  power 
ia  vested  in  the  King  and  the  Cortes,  who  are  divided  into  two  chambers ;  the  chamber 
of  the  Peers,  named  by  a  king,  who  are  unlimited  in  number,  and  whose  dignity  is 
hereditary  or  for  life ;  and  the  chamber  of  Deputies,  elected  for  periods  of  four  years, 
by  provincial  electors,  who  are  themselves  named  by  the  primary  assemblies  of  parishes. 
In  1828,  Don  Miguel,  whom  his  brother  had  appointed  regent  during  the  Queen's 
minority,  usurped  the  throne,  and  proclaimed  himself  absolute  king ;  but  Don  Pedro, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  Brazil,  invaded  Portugal  in  1833,  re- 
covered the  kingdom  for  his  daughter,  and  restored  the  constitution  of  1826.  This, 
however,  lasted  only  till  September  1836,  when  the  garrison  and  national  guard  of 
Lisbon  proclaimed  the  constitution  of  1820,  which  they  compelled  the  Queen  to  ac- 
cept, with  only  such  changes  as  the  Cortes  might  think  proper  to  make.  Portugal  is 
thus  a  very  limited  monarchy,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  a  democratic  representative 
republic,  with  an  hereditary  chief  magistrate,  possessing  very  limited  powers,  and 
exercising  the  functions  of  royalty  only  by  and  with  the  counsel  of  responsible  minis- 
ters. 

Productive  Industry Portugal  is  behind  almost  every  other  nation  of  Europe 

in  agriculture ;  and  the  various  improvements  which  are  elsewhere  general  have  been 
here  slowly  and  but  recently  introduced.  The  districts  best  cultivated  are  the  valleys 
of  the  Minho,  those  of  the  Oporto  wine  company  along  the  Upper  Douro,  and  some 
parts  of  Tras  os  Montes  and  Beira ;  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  remains  comparatively 
uncultivated.  Where  the  soil  is  subjected  to  proper  culture,  abundant  crops  of  wheat; 
barley,  maize,  rice,  and  rye  are  produced ;  but  they  are  not  sufficient  to  supply  the 
consumption.  Artificial  meadows  are  almost  unknown,  except  in  Minho.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  however,  has  of  late  rapidly  extended,  and  hemp  and  flax  are  raised 
of  excellent  quality.  Wine  is  produced  in  great  abundance,  chiefly  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces ;  the  quantity  usually  niade  is  about  80,000  pipes  of  red,  and  60,000  pipes  of 
white.  Chestnuts,  almonds,  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons  are  also  profusely  raised, 
and,  with  onions  and  garlic,  form  no  small  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  people. 
Olive-trees  are  plentiful,  and  their  oil  forms  an  important  article  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  is  exported  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Mines  appear  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  Carthaginians  in  this  part  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula ;  and  mines  of  gold  and  silver  were  wrought  by  the  Romans.  During  the  last 
century,  lead  ores  were  worked  near  Mogadouro,  in  Tras  os  Montes,  and  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Longroiva  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Prisco.  In  1628,  a  silver  mine  was  wrought 
in  Tras  os  Montes.  Mines  of  Plumbago  occur  near  Mogadouro,  and  iron  mines  in  the 
same  country  near  Figueira  and  Torre  de  Moncorvo ;  from  which  the  iron  forge  of 
Chapacunha  is  supplied.  In  Estremadura  there  are  two  very  old  establishments  of 
the  same  kind,  one  near  Thomar,  and  the  other  near  Figucro  dos  Vinhos.  On  the 
frontier  of  that  province  and  of  Beira  are  situate  the  mines  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  from 
which  these  articles  are  supplied.  Iron,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  roost  abundant  minerals 
in  Portugal.  The  mountains  near  Oporto  everywhere  give  indications  of  copper  and 
other  ores,  and  at  Couna  is  a  deposit  of  cinnabar.  There  are  also  in  different  places 
mines  of  antimony,  bismuth,  and  arsenic.  The  sands  of  some  of  the  rivers  are  washed 
for  the  gold  which  they  contain,  and  it  is  said  that  in  this  way  large  quantities  have 
been  collected ;  but  none  of  the  streams  now  yield  a  quantity  much  above  the  value 
of  the  labour  expended  in  collecting  it.  There  is  only  one  gold  mine,  that  of  Adissa, 
near  Setubal,  the  annual  produce  of  which  does  not  exceed  the  average  of  twenty 
pounds  weight.  There  are  two  coal  mines ;  one  near  Figueira,  and  the  other  near 
Oporto.  The  country  abounds  with  the  most  beautiful  marbles,  but  they  are  little 
wrought,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  bringing  them  to  market.  Precious  stones  are 
also  found.  There  are  quarries  of  limestone,  gypsum,  slate,  freestone,  millstone,  and 
black  agate  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  immense  beds  of  pyrites  and  marca- 
sites,  potters'  and  common  clay,  and  salt-pits  are  met  with.  But  neither  the  mines 
nor  the  fisheries  are  carefully  attended  to.  If  the  former  were  wrought,  their  produce 
might  form  important  articles  of  trade ;  and  the  capabilities  of  the  latter,  if  brought 
into  operation,  would  render  the  importation  of  fish  unnecessary. 

The  manufactures  of  Portugal  are  comparatively  unimportant,  but  the  country  has 
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in  this  respect  been  generally  underrated.  Cottons  we  mannfartured  at  Aleoba^ 
and  Tboinur;  woollens,  at  Guarda;  and  linens,  at  Guimaraens.  The  best  goods 
made  in  the  kingdom,  as  compared  with  those  of  other  countries,  are  the  cambrics, 
shirting  and  table  linens,  and  sewing  threads.  Glass  is  manufiMtured  at  Ldria; 
and  silk,  paper,  and  other  articles  elsewhere.  In  Lisbon  there  are  manufactories  of 
arms,  cordHue,  hats,  chocolate,  earthenware,  tin,  copper,  lace,  mats,  ribbands,  sosp, 
silk,  cottons,  with  distilleries,  tanneries,  sugar-refineries,  and  foundries.  The  Por- 
tuguese display  considerable  skill  in  working  in  gold  and  silver ;  and  their  taste  in 
cabinet  work  is  suid  to  l)e  now  much  improvtd.  Generally  speaking,  they  manu&o- 
ture  most  articles  of  ordinary  necessity  with  more  or  less  skill. 

The  separation  of  Brazil  from  Portugal,  together  with  the  loss  of  her  In^an  pos- 
sessions, ha\'e  reduced  the  commerce  of  this  country  to  a  mere  fraction  of  whi^  it 
was,  when  her  ports  were  the  medium  through  which  much  of  the  produce  of  the 
£^st  and  the  West  passed  to  other  countries.  Political  events  have  also  materiallj 
contributed  to  depress  her  foreign  trade.  Till  1820,  it  was  still  very  considerable; 
but  since  that  time  it  has  smik  into  comparative  insignificance.  The  chief  articles  of 
export  are  wine,  lemons,  oranges,  figs,  almonds  and  other  dried  fruits,  salt,  oil, 
sumach,  wool,  and  curk.  The  chief  im{>orts  consist  of  wheat  and  other  grain,  dried 
co<l,  salt-meat,  butter,  cheese,  horses,  beeves,  mules,  and  other  animals ;  medicinsl 
drugs  and  dye-stutfs,  linseed-oil,  planks  and  other  kinds  of  prepared  wood,  iroD, 
steel,  lead,  tin,  brass,  copper,  ciiarcoal,  tar,  pitch,  flax,  hemp,  and  silk.  The  inter- 
nal trade,  which  at  the  best  is  unimportant,  sutlers  from  the  want  of  good  roadie 
Canals  are  unknown,  and  the  few  navigable  rivers  are  liable  to  interruptions ;  so  that 
until  proper  roads  are  made,  or  canals  formed,  the  inland  commerce  must  continue  to 
be  very  limited. 

Administrative  Divisions According  to  the  project  of  a  new  territorial  di- 
vision of  the  kingdom,  adopted  by  the  Cortes  in  18*23,  Portugal,  with  the  A9ores 
and  Madeira,  were  to  be  divided  into  twelve  provinces,  containing  twenty-six  co- 
marcas,  or  shir(*s,  and  each  subdivided  into  several  julgados,  or  cantons;  but  the 
subsequent  troubles  have  prevented  this  arrangement  from  being  carried  into  eflTect. 
The  six  great  provinces  whose  names  appear  in  maps,  are  not  administrative,  ecclesi- 
astical, or  military,  but  simply  geographical  or  popular  divisions,  and  it  is  as  such  only 
that  we  give  them  here  with  their  principal  towns^  as  stated  in  the  following  table: 

Provinctt.  Cities  and  Towiu. 

EsTaEMADCBA,  .     .    L'SROA  ( Li»RO!(\  260.000;  Toires  Veilras,  3100 ;  Ca^iUnhcin.  700;  Alemqaer. 

2(3(K);  Loirin,  20()0;  Alcubava,  1300;  TliomAr,  37UO;  Ourt'in,  3100;  Cb^o  d« 
Cuiiee,  i:<Ot);  Saiitafcin.  TMKi ;  St'tuhal,  l4.»iU0;  Ueiraa,  Cam po  Grande,  B«iii- 
fira.  lUMlas.  Cascacs,  Qiieluz.  MHfia.  30:H);  Kriccira,  Villa- franca,  4600;  AN 
haiiilra,  Caldas,  Chaniusoi.  3(M>);  C'intru,  37U<);  Hatalha,  Ptriuclio.  Fuuibal, 
4<«0():  Tedt  riicira.  Saa  Martiiiho,  PcdroKao-graiide.  Abrunie:),  &000;  t>ardoal. 
rorto  de  Mo7,  Aguda.  Ciulleitaii.  Torr«i!>  Nuvus  4200;  SaUaterra  de  Magos, 
Cczimhra,  4200  ;  Aliiinda,  IJOO;  AldcaRalleL'a.  3.VK);  Alcaccr  do  Sal. 

AlcmtbJO,     .    .    .•  Evoia.  10,()00:   Hvja.  5400;  Ouriqiio,  21ii0;  Villa  Vivuita.  3.'>U0;   Elram  laOOO ; 

Port ak>gro,(>  100;  Crato.  120.);  Avi/.  141H);  KstriMnos,53U0;  Moiiteiiior  o  Novo. 
Moiira.  3m<)0;  Sori>a,  4(t00;  Cuba,  MesM'Jaiia,  Odviuira.  Mertola,  Villa  uora 
denill  Fonti'S  Porti>l,  Altvrdu  (.  lino.  Cainpo  inaior,  4MK);  Muurao,  Castellode 
Vide,  .%70() :  >larva(i,  Niza,  Sartau,  3.100 ;  Utnaruiiti*.  Coruche,  Jerumuiiha. 

EaiaA, Coiinbra,  1.\0(K);   Ar^^iiil,  Aveiro,  4100;   Fcira.  ItKK);  VIm-u.  IfSUO;  Lamego. 

8!M)0;  Pinhd,  1700;  Traiicoso.  I'M);  Guarda, 2400;  Unbares,  Castillo  Braueo, 
57(K):  Kigucira.  6100  ;  Miranda  du  Corvo.  'JHOO ;  Louzan,  Penulla,  Goetf,  Miro, 
6000;  Illiavo.  7300;  Sou/a.  Ovar,  10.400;  OUveira  do  AacnicK  Penalra.  hia» 
Joao  de  Arcoit.  ()livi>ira  do  Coiido,  Arouca,  5.')00 ;  iten  Martiidio  dos  Mouros, 
4300  ;  Priva,  (16  0  ;  Arni:Ilas.  Almeida,  Kan  Joao  dc  Pesqueira,  Covilbau,  6400  i 
Moiitciga*.  Cvlorioo.  Fundao,  Forno-,  Moa»anto,  Sarzcdas. 

MiVHO  or  Entrb  Braga.  14,100  ;  Porto,  70,000 ;  Penaflcl.  23000;  Guimaraens,  60:^0 ;  Viana,  0000; 
Dotao  B  MiHUO,  Barccllos ;  difOD ;  Valcnva,  1600  ;  Tit>ae!>,  Pradu,  G'lOO ;  Sun  Joao  da  Foz,  3300 : 

Povoa  del  Varzinl,  .'^700;  Pcdruzo,  3500;  Canavt'ses,  Amarante,  Caldas  do 
Gere?,  Pontc  de  Lima,  Santa  Martha  do  Douro,  Esi>ozt!nde,  Villa  do  Coude, 
3100;  1:1x0,3100:  Caminba. 

Tbas  01  xojtTBS,    .     Miranda,  600;   Moncorvo,  1600;  V  Ilia -real,  4000  ;  Bragan^a.  3700;   Vimioso, 

Mirandella,  {'anta  Martha  du  Peii«guido,  Peso  da  Kegua,  Chaves,  5'jO.)  ;  Mon- 
talegre. 

Aloabtb,  ....    Faro.  8100;  Tavira,  86'^;  Lago9,  6>00  ;  Silvev.  Lagoa  or  Alagoa.  3000 ;  Louie. 

8200;  Caxtro  marim,  Villa-nral,  Viilanovade  Port imao, 3260 ;  Albuteiia,Mou- 
chique,  Sagrcs. 

].  Ettrematlura.  —  lABBOA  (Libbo.^),  the  capital  of  the  k!ngdoro.  Is  a  large  straggling  city,  built 
on  several  hilU  with  the  iiiteijaeiiit  valley*,  on  tne  rixht  hank  of  thf  estuary  of  the  Tagus.  The  newest 
part  of  the  city,  which  occupies  the  vite  of  the  buliding»  de>>troyt>d  by  the  earthquake  in  17.'*A,  is  laid 
out  in  regular  streets  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  lined  wiih  good  hou»es,  and 
eontains  two  large  open  squares,  the  Pra^ a  do  Rocio,  and  the  Pra^a  do  Commcrcio,  the  latter  having 
Its  south  side  open  to  the  river,  its  other  three  sides  being  occupied  by  the  exchange,  the  costom- 
honse,  the  India  house,  the  intendancy  of  the  marine,  the  royal  library,  and  other  estabiishraents,  with 
a  bronse  equestrian  statue  of  King  Joseph  I.  in  the  centre.  The  Pra^a  do  Rocio  contains  the  palaco 
and  prisons  of  Ui«  Inquisition,  now  used  as  the  offlces  of  the  ministry,  and  a  great  number  of  elcfaat 
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•bopi  and  eoffee-houtes.  The  greater  part  of  tbe  rest  of  the  city  consist  t  of  narrow,  winding,  dirtj 
itreeta.  The  public  buildings  present  lii  tie  that  is  interesting  or  attractive.  Of  the  246  churches 
only  3  are  deserriug  of  notice,  tbe  cathedral  or  basilica  of  Santa  Maria.  Sun  Roque.  and  tbe  church 
of  the  Cora^ao  de  Jesus,  noted  for  the  boldness  of  its  dome.  There  are  three  royal  palaces,  the  AJuda, 
s  regular  building  which,  when  finished,  will  be  one  of  the  lu^est  in  Europe ;  the  Bemposta,  only 
used  for  public  audiences :  and  that  of  Neccssidades,  where  foreign  princes  are  lodged.  The  rebidenoM 
of  the  nobility  are  also  very  splendid  ;  and  some  of  tlio  richer  merchants  have  hou^s,  which,  in  ap- 
pearance, rival  those  of  tbe  higher  orders  ;  but  the  habitations  of  the  lower  classes  are  miserable,  and 
disgusting  from  their  extreme  tilth.  Lisbon  possessef^  an  academy  of  sciences,  of  considerable  repute, 
a  botanic  garden,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  several  large  libraries,  of  which  that  belonging  to  th« 
sovereign  contains  80,000  volumes,  a  college  for  nobles,  and  several  other  seminaries.  Among  other 
charitable  institutions,  there  is  an  hospital  where  tlie  sick  of  all  countries  are  ft-ecly  admitted  ajid  re- 
lieved. The  climate  is  remarkably  salubrious,  and  is  resorted  to  by  invalids  fVom  northern  countries 
fur  relief  in  pulmonary  complaints.  The  markets  are  profusely  supplied.  The  consumption  of  ani- 
mal food  is  small ;  fish  is  abundant  and  cheai> ;  fruit  of  everv  kind,  and  flour  of  excellent  quality,  are 
easily  to  be  had;  and  garlic,  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  consumption,  is  fUmislied  In  prodigious 
quantities.  The  city  is  profuselv  supplied  with  water  by  the  aqueduct  of  Bemfica,  or  Aguas  livres, 
upwards  of  10  miles  in  length,  whicti  was  completed  in  1732,  after  nineteen  years'  labour,  and  which 
will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  greatest  Roman  works  of  the  kind.  The  water,  which  is  brought 
firom  Montelavar,  is  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  thought  to  be  beneficial  to 
invalids.  There  are  few  people  occupied  in  manufactures.  Some  fine  woollen  cloths  are  made,  some 
of  linen,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  silk  goods.  The  greatest  arti&iio  taste  is  displayed  in  Jewel- 
lery, and  the  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  are  excellent  workmen.  The  foreign  trade  is  second  to 
that  of  no  city  of  Europe  except  London ;  but  we  have  no  authentic  accounts  of  its  nature,  amount, 
and  value.  The  domestic  productions  of  Portugal  are  exported  to  all  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe,  more  especially  to  England ;  and  articles  from  every  country  are  received  in  return,  partly 
for  home  consumption,  but  chiefly  for  re-exportation  to  the  Portuguese  colonies.  The  Tagus,  above 
tbe  city,  expands  into  a  wide  estuary,  and  forms  a  most  secure  and  capacious  harbour,  capable 
of  containing  10.000  sail  without  danger ;  but  for  a  space  of  5  miles  below  the  city  it  contracts  its 
breadth  to  less  than  a  mile,  and  tbe  bar  at  the  entrance  i^  dangerous  to  be  passed  without  the  aid  of 
skilful  pilots.  Between  the  bar  and  the  city,  the  fort  of  St.  Julian  and  the  strong  castle  of  Belem,  in 
the  river,  under  whos^e  guns  all  ships  must  pass,  form  its  princiital  military  defences.  Few  finer  ob- 
jects can  be  f<een  than  a  panoramic  view  Irom  the  harbour.  The  smooth  expanse  of  water  studded 
with  ships,  the  vineprds  on  the  surrounding  hills,  and  the  straggling  city  extending  2  miles  along 
the  shore,  afford  a  view  which  can  tcarcly  be  equalled. 

In  the  netghbuurlrood  of  Li»bon  are  several  places  worthy  of  particular  notice.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus,  5  miles  S.W.  from  tlie  centre  of  the  city,  is  the  magnificent  church  and  monastery  of  Belem, 
bum  by  King  Emanuel  in  1109,  on  the  spot  from  which  Vasco  da  Gama  embarked  for  India.  It  is 
a  noble  gothic  building,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  many  members  of  the  royal  family.  Cintra,  IS  miles 
1¥.  by  N.  of  Lisbon,  a  small  town  in  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  situation,  with  a  delightAal  climate,  is 
memorable  for  the  convention  made  there  in  1808,  by  which  the  French,  under  Marshal  Junot,  were 
allowed  to  evacuate  Portugal.  Mafra,  9  miles  N.  of  Cintra,  is  noted  for  a  superb  basilica  or  cathedral, 
an  extensive  convent,  and  a  magnificent  royal  palace,  the  finest  building  in  Portugal,  and  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe,  all  founded  by  King  John  V.  Queluz,  a  royal  chateau,  with  no  other  inhabitants 
than  those  attached  to  the  Court,  7  miles  W.  of  Lisbon.  Sella*,  north  of  Queluz,  a  fine  country 
town  with  a  villa  of  the  Marquis  de  Bellas,  with  a  population  of  3400.  where  are  chalybeate  springs. 
Campo-grande,  a  small  place  of  1300  inhabitants,  noted  for  its  great  silk-works ;  the  ordinary  resort 
of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  Lisbon,  particularly  on  Sundays,  for  riding.  ^IhandrOt  a  small  town 
with  2000  inhabitants,  who  make  a  great  quantity  of  linen,  and  the  bricks  which  are  used  in  the  build- 
ings of  Lisbon. 

The  other  places  in  Fstremadura  are :  —  CaUia*  da  Rainha,  a  town  with  1300  permanent  inhabitants, 
47  miles  N.  of  Lislwn,  with  wcll-frcquented  sulphureous  baths.  A  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Caldasare 
Rolifa  and  f'imiera^  where  the  first  battle  between  the  Itritish  and  the  French  armies  was  fought  in 
August  1808.  Lein'a,  a  small  episcopal  city,  near  which  is  the  village  of  Marinha-grandet  with  a  su- 
perb glass-work,  which  supplier  the  greater  part  of  Portugal  and  its  colonies  with  that  article.  Ba- 
talha,  70  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Li«>l)on,  is  noted  for  a  magnificent  convent,  reckoned  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  Norman-gothic  style.  Alcobaca,  60  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Lisbon,  has  a  celebrated 
abbey  of  the  order  of  Citeaux.  South-west  of  Alcobaca  is  jf/jubarota^  where  the  independence  of 
Portugal  was  established  by  a  victory  gained  by  John  1.  over  tlie  Spaniards,  in  1385,  Feuiche^  a  for- 
tress on  the  neck  of  the  promontory  of  Cape  Carvoeiro.  Thomar,  70  miles  N.E.  of  Lisbon,  noted  for 
an  extensive  convent,  the  residence  of  the  grand  master  of  the  order  of  Christ,  and  for  its  manufacture 
of  cotton  thread.  Abrantes^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  75  miles  N.E.  of  Lisbon,  a  considerable 
town,  on  a  rising  ground,  commanding  the  passage  of  the  river,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  of  boats. 
It  also  contains  the  church  of  St.  Vincent,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  kingdom.  Santar«m 
(  St.  IrenC'),  a  large  fortified  town,  on  a  hill  which  rises  almost  perpendicularly,  and,  towering  above 
the  plain,  presents  a  position  of  impregnable  strength,  on  the  right  of  the  Tagus,  48  miles  N.E.  bj 
N.  of  Lisbon.  The  distant  view  is  very  grand,  and  the  splendour  of  its  numerous  churches,  monas- 
teries, and  convents,  is  i>ro\erblal.  Salraterra  de  Magos,  a  small  town  with  a  royal  chateau.  Torres 
Fedrat  'old  towers),  2fi  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Lisbon,  on  the  river  Zizambre,  has  given  its  name  to* 
ceL'brated  line  of  entrenchments,  forts,  and  field-works,  constructed  in  1811,  between  the  Tagus  and 
the  sea,  to  cover  the  approach  to  Lisbon  against  the  French  invaders.  It  also  gives  the  title  of  Mar- 
quis to  the  Duke  of  W elliiigton.  Sobral,  a  feinall  town,  9  miles  E.  of  Torres  Vedras.  All  these  places 
are  on  the  rigtit  bank  of  the  Tagus,  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  Lisbon.  To  the  south  of  the  river 
are,  Sffu&a/<St.  Ubcs),  a  large  sea- port  town,  IG  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lisbon,  containing  five  churches, 
eleven  monasteries,  and  about  12,000  inhabitants,  on  the  estuary  of  the  rivers  Sado  and  Maroteca, 
which  forms  a  fine  harbour.  It  exports  wine  and  oranges,  and  numerous  salines  produce  great  quan- 
tities of  salt.  In  the  Sierra  de  Arrabida,  six  miles  W.  of  Setubal,  is  the  celebrated  convent  of  our 
Lady  of  Arrabida,  containing  a  miraculous  image  of  the  >'irgin,  which  attracts  more  visitors  than  all 
the  wild  and  splendid  scenery  of  the  hills.  Ceztmbra,  a  small  town  on  the  same  coast,  with  a  harbour, 
and  4000  inhabitants,  who  live  chiefly  by  fishing.  Almada,  near  the  Tagus,  8.W.  of  Lisbon,  a  lai«e 
Tillage,  with  4000  inhabitants.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  gold  mine  of  Adissa.  AUeagalUgn,  a  town  of  4000 
Inhabitants,  mostly  fishermen  and  mariners,  is  the  ordinary  ferry  station  between  Lisbon  and  Alem- 
t<*)o. 

2.  Atemtefo Evoba,  an  arcliiepiscopal  city  82  miles  E.  of  Lisbon,  only  noted  for  its  Roman  antl- 

guities,  among  which  are  an  aqueduct  in  good  preservation,  and  a  temple  of  Diana.  —  Population 

9000.    At  Estremot^  22  miles  N.E;.  of  Evora,  is  a  great  manufacture  of  earthen  vases,  which,  on  ae- 

count  of  their  great  poro)<ity,_are  used  throughout  Portugal  and  great  put  of  Spain,  for  cooling 

water.    Eloas, 

strongest  placi 

copal  cit7,  with 

Bsja  is  the  Cumoo  de  Ourique,  where  Don  Alonzo  Uenriqves  was  proclaimed  King  of  Portugal  by 
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bls  amiT,  aftor  a  tftCMt  virtorj  over  thn  Moor*,  in  a.i>.  1 139.  Serpa.  20  miles  E  S.E.  of  BcJa.  a  cod- 
■Idcrablo  town,  the  inIiaMtaiit»  of  whioh  carrv  on  a  lar^c  ctmtraliand  trade  with  Spain,  f'ilta  fffftOt 
23  miles  N.K.  by  K.  of  K\t-'ra.  a  umall  town  witli  a  royal  palace,  and  a  walled  park  10  miles  in  circnit 
Port'jffirif.  .'0  milo.4  N.N.C  of  Kvora,  an  viiiscopal  cltv.  vith  a  considerable  manufacture  of  cloth. 
To  thi'  nortli-east  isi  the  small  tuwn  of  Jl/urmu,  nottrd  ^or  it»  fortiflcations,  %nd  for  some  antiquhici 
htely  di^cuverod. 

3.  lifira.  —  CoiMDRA.  a  larjre  rpi^oonal  city  on  the  ripht  l>ank  of  the  Mondego.  112  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Li«>l>on.  built  pattly  on  the  we>t>  rn  «lilo  of  .i  f-teep  rooky  hill,  and  partly  on  a  p1«in  contiguous  to  the 
river.  1  hit  city  coniainif  the  only  university  ot  tln'  kingdom,  and  Is  the  iteat  of  the  general  directory 
of  public  instrnction,  and  of  a  cuiisidoraMe  inland  tr:ido  Pupul  ition  l.'i.fkliK  FiffUfira  a  seaport  towa 
mith  coiif'.dfrahle  trade  at  the  mouth  of  the  MonJt-iro.  .Irciru,  a  »mall  cpi.'<copal  city.  3A  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Coimbra.  formerly  an  imi;»nrt:ir.t  seaport,  and  now  recoverinjf  it?  anc  ent  proiperitj.  :n 
con.<>cquL'nce  of  the  great  bbour  fxpi-nded  in  dra'iiinK  the  marshoA  in  it*  neighbourho«Ml.  and  in  re- 
•torinv  its  harlwur.  Omr.  a  In^p*  commercial  town,  at  the  northern  end  of  ilie  gr«at  cu  f  or  :nlet  of 
Areiro.  t'ttru  or  Vin".  an  <Di«cnpal  city  4*i  niileii  N.  of  f'oimbrj,  noted  fur  a  gnat  annual  fair  for 
Jewellery  and  plate,  clfth,  ana  CAttle.  Jlumf:/*^  »lHiut  .'•  ii.i'es  from  the  Ictt  liank  of  tlie  Douro.  an 
euiscopxl  city  in  which  the  Cort*-:*  n».-«i-inblrd  in  tl^e  yca''IM4  to  estobU^h  the  con!>t'tnt:on  of  the 
kingdom.  LWilhaii,  a  larfre  town  ut  tlio  foot  of  the  Sierra  d'r«tr«lla.  with  Cno  woollen  manufacturer 
and  a  literary  frociet v.  .llnuult,  a  fortilkd  town  near  the  frontier,  24  m:lcs  W.  by  N.  ofliudad 
RodriKO,  in  S|>ain.     It  has  alway*  been  deemed  a  military  (Mi-it  of  the  grcatot  inii>ortaiice. 

4.  Miiiho.  —  Porto  Oporto  ,  a  l.-iree  ebiseoiial  city  and  i>ca|M)rt  town  in  a  deli,;htfal  eitnatlor.  on 
the  slopi:!i  of  two  hil!i»  alon-.r  the  risht  hank  of  the  Dutiro.  three  mil»s  from  it^  mouth.  The  town  is 
rery  irregular  and  ^tracK'ing.  but  i.t  «econd  only  to  Ijolion  in  the  industry  of  its  inhabitant «.  a:.d  in 
commercial  ini|ortance;  tiie  princi|>al  trade  con^i^ts  in  wine,  both  white  and  retl.  but  chiefly  tlio 
latter,  whioh  in  made  in  thii»  pr<»vince,  and  alfu  in  Tras  o*  Montes,  and  exf-orted  to  tlie  amoui.t  i<f 
Afl.(X>0  to  TO.OOU  p>iM.'<i  a-voar.  It  lias  also  manufactures  of  iut?.  silks,  liiu-n.  and  )H>ttery.  m-irh  rov«'- 
walks  and  ship-y.irds.  The  climate  is  damp  and  foggy  in  winti-r ;  and  the  air  is  then  cooler  tlian  hiij- 
where  else  in  rortugal,  but  it  si'Idom  freezes.  In  Huinmer  the  heat  i*  excessive ;  n:o&t  of  the  plcnU 
of  Southern  Africa  grow  in  the  open  air,  as  well  as  sooselKirries,  currant.*,  and  other  fruits  of  tho 
colder  climates  of  Kurope.  The  river  affords  a  tolerably  secure  harbour,  and  is  lintd  by  a  qujy  alvr.j 
the  whole  length  of  the  town.  Its  mouth  is  obstructed  by  rocks  and  quicksands,  which  rt.itder  vd- 
trance  difficult,  but  the  water  is  very  deep  in  front  of  the  town.  Oporto  ha.<t  4  suburlnit.  II  canr,-09 
or  squares.  14  ho>pital<»  nr  asylums.  90  churches,  besides  a  tine  and  spacious  ciithedral  reluilt  t-y  Men- 
riqucz,  first  Count  of  Portugal,  a.  d.  IKij  ;  and  17  monasteries,  now  uninhabit(-d.  On  t)ie  xouth  "i-ie 
of  the  river,  mhich  is  cro^se<i  by  a  biidgeofbiiats.  is  the  /'i7/ix-iiora«fc6*ifV/i.  chiefly  inhabite^l  by  vino- 
coopers,  and  containing  tlie  immense  vaults  or  1i»dKes  where  the  wine  is  kept  till  it  is  storeil  Or.  a 
rock^*  eminence  above  villa-nova  is  the  vast  convent  and  garden  of  Serra  Cruzios,  near  whioh  t)ie 
Britirh  army  crossed  the  I)i)un>  in  1909.  The  city,  including  Villa>nova.  and  all  its  subur)  s.  crntdir.i 
probably  about  70,000  inhabitants.  JHrapa.  a  very  ancient  archiepi«co{  al  city,  with  an  anci.'iit  oatln- 
oral,  the  remains  of  a  temple,  an  amphitheatre,  an  aquetiuct.  and  other  Roman  antiquities,  nnd  an  ir.- 
dustrious  commercial  population,  30  miles  N.  by  K.  of  Porti>.  Guimiratut,  !South-e:ist  uf  Braja.  a 
large  flourishing  town,  with  manufactures  of  cutlery,  linen,  &c.,  wa<  the  first  capital  of  th  >  kingdom. 
Caldat  do  Gcrei,  notcil  fur  its  well-frequentid  mineral  bath*',  north-east  of  Rraca.  f'ian-t^  a  large  S4:a- 
port  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lima,  mith  considerable  trade,  and  flourishing  tihhcriv'. 

6.  Tratos  Montet. — Vih.a-re^l,  a  large,  busy,  and  commercial  town.  .'-0  miles  N.E.  of  Oporto. 
Pen  dt  Repoa.  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Douro,  south  of  >  ilia-real,  a  small  town  with  a  ooltrbrar^d 
wine-fair,  neld  every  year  in  Febniary.  where  busiiuv'ss  is  done  to  the  value  of  £l,.^0O,0irt  st>rrline. 
Brnpaii^a,  an  episcopal  city,  milh  important  silk  manufacture^,  in  the  north-ea*t  quarter  of  the  pro- 
vince, gives  the  title  of  duke  and  a  sort  of  family  name  to  the  existing  royal  dyn.'iMy.  I'fturts,  near 
the  northern  frontier,  has  been  ficquented  for  its  mineral  waters  since  the  time  of  the  Romar.»,  and 
has  a  bridge  built  by  thora. 

6.  jlJiiarrr.  —  Faro,  an  ei  iscopal  and  commercial  city,  with  SO^  inhablt.mts,  who  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  fislietics.  Tnrira,  a  large  t-eaport  town,  with  r«fKM)  inhaliitaiits,  nio-^tly  t -mi-loy'id  in 
lisherirri.  J'ltiu-rftif,  a  tine  town,  built  in  1771  by  the  Mari{uis  de  Poinbal.  on  a  roiiiilar  plan,  with  a 
harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadian.*!.  Mnuchiquf,  a  small  town,  »>  miles  N.K.  of  C'ajK?  .St.  ^inctnt, 
in  a  romantic  situation,  with  weli-freiiuer.tid  mineral  baths.  Sucrtf,  a  small  fortitiid  tuwn.  mar 
Cape  St.  Vincent.  It  was  here  that  tne  'ntant  Don  Ilcntiiiuez.  Duke  of  ^  isit-u.  n.-!<idcii  fur  inai.y 
years,  to  pro>ecute  those  voyages  nlone  the  coasts  of  Africa,  which  lutve  rendered  his  name  illui- 
trious  as  the  father  of  modern  maritime  dit>co\ery. 

The  forfifiu  Diuttisiom  of  Portugal  cons-ist  of  :—l.  The  .li^n* ;  3.  .V«/'f«i"r<i  and  Purto  S\iu(o  ;  3.  The 
Capf  1'enif  hUindt.  on  the  |west  con<-t  of  Africa ;  4.  .Inniif-i.  Mmximtici',  and  other  territories  iu 
southern  Africa,  Ct>a,  J)iu,  and  othtrr  settUinentt  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  AcoREs.  or  Wkhters  IsLAxns.  are  situate  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  37'  and  ,T£<^  north 
latitude,  and  25*- and  31  -  m-est  longitude.  Thi-y  are  nine  in  nuinbcr,  nanu-d  Sa/.lo  Mi^wl  (  Sf.  Mi- 
charl'tj,  Ti'ict'ira,  I*iro,Frtvni,  Utinto  Jorj't',  (Jrucii'tn,  S'luta  Maria,  I'hn-t.  and  r^iro.  ail  of  \oIcanic 
formation,  of  a  rugged  rocky  surface,  and  producing  abundance  uf  wine  and  fi-uit>.  Sa.*c  Mit.ruL,  '>i) 
miles  in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  (•  to  ]0  miles,  rises  in  many  pcrts  precipitously  fri'iu 
the  water,  but  in  others  its  elevation  is  very  gradu.il.  The  niore  level  parts  are  dotti-d  with  hun- 
dreds of  small  hills,  many  of  which  are  iierftet  eones.  while  others'  an  truncitid  or  toririnato  in 
crater-shaped  tops.  The  lower  parts  of  the  island  are  eult:«  atcd.  :ird  exhibit  e\ti  ndt- ■!  lields  of  Ind  an 
com.  wheat,  and  culinarv  \egetableH.  Houses  and  villages  are  scnttend  all  along  the  e(>ast.  inter- 
mixed with  vineyards  and  orange  cardcns. — Population,  about  KO.OO'.  Ihe  ch.tf  tonn  of  the  !slat:<l 
is  I'unta  Delgnda,  on  the  south  con^t.  a  well-built  town,  with  l().r'(Miiiihabitai.t<.  but  ]  o<sei'>i:  ir  a  l>;id 
harbour,  though  the  lH:<t  in  the  island.  It  contains  on  Kn.:Ii^h  rhurrh  mhI  iiiirviiiL-urouiul.  lii- 
bitra-f:rande.  on  the  north  s'de  of  the  inland,  is  alt^o  a  tloiiriO.ing  town.  Aviili  l.'.i!*-  inli.tbitaiits.  In 
1811.  a  volcanic  island  ro!>e  titin  the  F«a,  ofl'the  west  l-ii<1  o:  i>t.  y\i'^h;iK.V>.  io  tl.«:  lui^'ht  of  oUtlVet, 
but  disappeared  four  nKHith*  after.  Tekceika  it  a  large  cumiiict  islaml.  to  tlu-  v.t  ^i  vi  >t.  Mi.  J  ai.r*. 
and  contains  the  capital  of  the>e  islands,  yinpia.  nn  episcoj  al  city,  ^^ith  i:^ij«xi  inl.ubitiiiit^.  a  mi-tary 
academy,  and  other  litt  rarv  cstaM'&hmeiits.  Ilnrtfi,  in  I'aynl,  i««  a  lar^ie  town  with  Wmh)  inhub  tHi.t>. 
and  the  best  harbour  :n  the  gr<ju]t.  thv  most  frei]uented  alter  those  of  Anvra  ai.vl  I'onta  Delvu<!.i. 
J.agtnt  in  Pico  is  a  small  towi*.  but  noted  for  its  cxeoll*  nt  wine.  In  its  vietiit  v  riMS  the  gnat  /  n  «■. 
or  snom-caiiped  volcanic  rone,  to  the  height  of  riH<o  or  even  ?  Nm)  foe:  abo\e  the  umI  oI  the  s^a.  Ihe 
other  islands  are  in  no  wav  remarkable.  The  tt^tal  populatii-n  hn*'  been  est:iimti<i  ut  *.<  \;>(i(>,  thus 
dihtributid :  — Santo  Miguel.  to.M.t);  Terciira.  40,U'>i;  Pico.  2l.(l)0;  I'ayal,  W.t<.U;  Hoia<,  M,UO.  ; 
Santo  Jorjc,  10,000;  Graciosa,  7iJOU ;  Santa  Maria,  5000 ;  Corvo.  70C0. 

Madkira  is  situate  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa,  in  north  lat.  Wl~  30',  and  wei^t  long.  17^  ;  35 
miles  in  length,  and  10  or  l2broad.  It  rises,  for  the  most  part,  abruptly  from  the  Atlantic. and  the  inte- 
rior forms  a  nuge  mountain  ma«s.  interspersed  with  numert-us  chasms  and  precipices,  many  of  which 
ajr«  ft-ightfUi  and  inaccessible.    The  island  is  liberally  supplied  with  rivulets  and  cascades,  which  leH» 
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from  rock  to  rock«  throngh  bashei  of  rosmnrr.  Jessamine,  laurel,  and  myrtle.  Orores  of  cbeatnutt 
and  pii*®*^'®®"  stretch  along  the  declivities  of  the  mountains ;  the  large  leaves  of  the  banana  wave 
over  the  walls,  and  the  splendid  palm-trees  overtop  the  houses.  CofTee-trecs  form  hedges  and  copses ; 
while  mimosas,  protea.  and  a  variety  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  fragant  palms  rise  Into  tall  and  stetdj 
trees,  displaying  their  far  glittering  blossoms  in  the  most  delightful  climate.  The  air  is  filled  with 
perfume,  and  thouMmds  of  birds  warble  in  the  woods.  The  uniformity  of  the  temperature  is  n» 
markable ;  the  average  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  68°  to  76°  Fahrenheit  during  summer, 
and  from  57°  to  65°  in  winter ;  the  mean  annual  temperature  being  66°.  But  every  desirable  d^re* 
of  temperature  can  be  enioyed  with  the  corresponding  changes  of  vegetation,  on  the  acclivities  of  the 
Pico  Ruivo,  whch  raises  its  snow-capt  summit  in  the  centre  of  the  island  to  the  height  of  5488,  or, 
according  to  others,  6165  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Madeira  has  long  been  the  resort  of  invalids, 
especially  of  consumptive  patients.  The  best  season  for  them  is  from  November  to  the  middle  of 
June.  In  July,  August,  and  September,  the  heat  sometimes  becomes  excessive,  and  the  influence  of 
the  sirocco  hsis  been  known  to  raise  the  temperature  to  130°,  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  wax.  Th« 
winters  too  are  sometimes  stormy  and  uncomfortable.  The  geological  structure  of  the  island  it 
likewise  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  making  of  good  roads,  so  that  the  invalid  cannot  have  the 
benefit  of  riding.  FunchaL,  the  capital,  is  a  large  town  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  with  25,000 
inhabitants ;  the  population  of  the  whole  island  is  estimated  at  1 20,000.  The  principal  produce  is  wine. 
Bfadeira  is  chiefly  composed  of  volcanic  products.  About  35  miles  north-east  is  the  small  island  of 
Pmrto  SaniOt  which  consists  of  tertiary  sandstone  and  limestone,  alternating  with  volcanic  strat*; 
and  to  the  south-east  of  Madeira  are  some  small  rocky  islets  named  the  Dexertat, 
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ITALY. 

AsnoNOMiCAL  Position Between  36^  and  47°  north  latitude,  and  5°  and  19^ 

longitude. 

Dimensions.  —  Italy  consists  of  two  distinct  portions,  the  continental  and  the 
insular ;  the  latter  including  the  three  large  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica, 
with  the  smaller  islands  of  Malta,  Gozo,  Comino,  and  others.  The  continental  por- 
tion forms  a  long  narrow  peninsula  extending  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  of  which  the 
greatest  length,  from  the  sources  of  the  river  Tosa  to  Cape  Cimiti  in  Calabria,  or 
Cape  Leuca  in  Otranto,  measures  about  695  or  700  miles.  The  breadth  is  very 
▼arious ;  in  the  north,  from  the  western  border  of  Savoy  to  the  eastern  border  oif 
Friuli,  it  measures  365  miles ;  from  Mont  Genevre  to  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  through 
the  middle  of  Lombardy,  about  275 ;  from  the  coast  of  Lucca  to  the  coast  of  Ravenna, 
105;  from  Piombino  to  Ancona,  156;  from  the  Gulf  of  Naples  to  the  Gulf  of  Man- 
fredonia,  98 ;  and,  in  some  parts  of  Calabria  and  Otranto,  it  does  not  exceed  20  miles. 
The  superficial  area,  including  the  islands,  is  computed  at  122,867  square  English 
miles. 

Boundaries.  —  Northern:  —  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Car- 
niola.  Western  and  South-western :  —  France  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Eastern 
and  North-eastern :  —  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or  Gulf  of  Venice.  South-eastern :  —  the 
Ionian  Sea. 

General  Aspect.  —  The  northern  border  of  Italy  proper  is  formed  by  the  stu- 
pendous range  of  the  Alps,  which  extend  in  a  long  curve  line  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  near  Genoa,  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  At  their  southern  ex- 
tremity the  Alps  are  connected  with  the  Apennines,  an  inferior  but  still  important 
range,  which  stretches  in  a  continuous  line,  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa,  and  then  through  the  peninsular  part  of  Italy  to  the  Strait  of  Messina,  divid- 
ing the  country  into  two  narrow  sections  of  lowland,  which  extend  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  adjacent  seas.  Between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  in  Northern  Italy, 
lies  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy,  which  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole  length  by 
the  Po,  and  is  watered  by  innumerable  streams  which  pour  down  from  the  adjacent 
mountains.  The  length  of  this  plain  is  about  250  miles  from  east  to  west,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  50.  Its  western  portion,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ticino,  has  an 
elevation  of  about  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  it  gradually  sinks  towards 
the  east,  and  terminates  in  u  low  sandy  shore.  It  is  thus  nearly  a  dead  flat,  is  of 
great  fertility  and  well  cultivated.  Both  of  the  mountain  ranges  by  M'hich  it  is  bor- 
dered, rise  from  the  plain  with  a  steep  acclivity,  and  inclose  among  their  branches 
and  offsets  many  fine  valleys,  some  of  which  contain  large  Likes  thcit  serve  as  reser- 
voirs for  the  water  which  is  turned  to  account  in  irrigating  the  country.  The  Apen- 
nines, in  their  progress  southward,  and  along  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  inclose  many  nar- 
row but  not  very  fertile  valleys ;  farther  south,  however,  their  branches  do  not  fdways 
reach  the  sea,  but  leave  in  some  places  spacious  plains,  such  as  the  Tuscan  and 
Roman  Maremme,  a  singular  tract  with  an  undulating  surface,  which  extends  along 
the  Mediterranean  from  Pisa  to  Tcrracina,  about  200  miles  in  length,  and  of  various 
breadth;  the  Tavogliera  de  la  Puylia,  which  is  a  wide  plain  destitute  of  trees,  and 
of  very  indifferent  fertility ;  and  the  volcanic  region  of  Terra  dc  Lavora,  one  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  in  the  world. 

GcLPS,  Bats,  Straits.  On  tho  west  coast:  —  Gulf  qf  Genoa  ;  Gulf  f>f  Spezzia.  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Riviera  dc  Lcvaiite  of  Genoa,  extends  7  miles  inland,  forming  one  of  the  flnext  har- 
bours in  the  world,  and  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty.  There  is  iu  the  midst  of  this  eulf  a  spring 
of  fresh  water  rising  from  the  bottom  ol  the  sea.  Channel  qf  Piomdifio,  between  Piombino  and  the 
island  of  Elba,  the  Strait  i\f  Bonifacio,  between  Corsica  and  Sardinia :  the  Gulfs  qf  GaHa,  Naples, 
Solemn,  Policaitro,  and  St.  Eufvmia,  on  the  coast  of  Naples ;  and  the  tarn  or  Strait  qf  Messifia,  be- 
tween Naiiles  and  Sicily.  Captain  Smyth  ascertained  the  width  of  this  strait  at  four  different  places; 
namely,  fi'om  Ganziri  to  Point  Pezzo,  tho  shortest  distance,  3!)70  yards :  from  Messina  lighthouse 
to  Point  del  Orso,  M27  ;  f^m  Faro  Point  to  the  Castle  of  Scilla,  6047  ;  and  from  Messina  light)  ouse 
to  the  cathedral  of  Reggio,  13,187.  The  currents  in  the  strait  are  numerous  and  varied.  In  settled 
weather  there  is  a  central  stream  which  runs  altcmatelv  north  and  south,  six  hours  each  way.  at  the 
rate  of  from  2  to  5  miles  an  hour.  On  each  shore  there  is  a  counter  or  returning  stream  at  uncertain 
dUtances  trotn  the  beach,  often  forming  eddies  to  the  central  current ;  but  in  very  fresh  breezes,  the 
lateral  tides  arc  scarcely  perceptible,  while  the  main  stream  increases,  so  as  to  seud  at  intervals  slight 
irhlrlpools  to  each  shore ;  but  though  in  light  breezes  the  current  may  be  so  strong  as  to  turn  a 
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■hip  round,  th«r«  ii  no  real  danger ;  and  the  prorerbial  terrron  of  the  sndento,  of  pauing  between 
Seylla  and  Charrbdla,  would  appear  to  hare  been  almost  quite  imaginary.  The  celebratedCharyhdla, 
now  called  Oalofaro,  is  close  by  the  harbour  of  Messina,  and  is  an  agitated  water  from  70  to  90 
fathoms  deep,  circling  in  quick  eddies,  which  seem  to  be  caused  by  the  meeting  of  the  harboor  and 
other  lateral  currents  with  the  main  stream.  Small  craft  are  sometimes  endangered  by  it,  and  ships 
of  war  wheeled  round  upon  its  surface,  but  with  caution  there  is  very  little  danger  or  uiconvenienoo 
attending  it.  There  is  a  curious  aeriiU  phenomenon  observed  occasionally  in  this  stridt,  called  tho 
Fata  Mcrftana  by  the  Sicilians,  who  bellere  that  it  is  produced  by  the  fairies.  It  is  a  species  of 
mirage,  occasioned  by  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  during  which  from  certain  situation* 
the  opposite  coast  is  seen  pictured  in  curious  forms,  as  it*  upon  an  aerial  screen.  On  the  sonth-eaat 
coast:  — the  Gu^fsqf  Toronto  and  SquiOace ;  and  the  east  coast,  the  GuijoJ  Manfredonia,  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  I 


laLAsrns. — Sicily;  Sardinia;  Cornea;  Ma'ta^  Gozo,  Comino^  Gor^otui,  a  small  island,  23  miles  W.  by 
8.  of  Leghorn,  covered  with  wood,  which  serves  as  a  station  for  the  sardel  fishermen,  and  is  famous 
for  anchovies.  Capraia,  20  miles  E.  of  Cape  Corso,  a  small  calcareous  island,  belonging  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia.  Etba^  a  large  triangular  island,  10  miles  long,  and  3  broad,  off  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  wmch 
has  been  Cunous,  f^m  the  most  remote  antiquity,  for  its  iron  mine^,  which  are  still  wrought.  It  con- 
tains also  marble  quarries,  and  produces  com,  wine,  oil,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  pnmes,  cherries, 
chestnuts,  oranges,  and  lemons.  Population,  about  12,000;  the  principal  towns  are  Porto  Ferr^jo, 
with  3000  inhabitants ;  Porto  Longorw^  1500 ;  Eio,  2000 ;  and  Marciana,  1200.— Piana^a^  Monte  Christo, 
GigUo,  Gianntiti,  small  islands  to  the  south  of  Elba.  Giglio  contains  quarries  of  granite  and  valuable 
marbles ;  the  hills  are  covered  with  trees,  and  the  land  is  fruitful  in  wine.  The  Pontian  Jttands  of 
San  St4^ano,  f'andotena,  Zaunone,  Ponzo,  and  Palmarofa^  a  volcanic  group  off  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta. 
Ponza^  the  largest,  is  about  6  or  7  miles  long,  and  3  broad.  Ischia,  Procidet,  and  Fipora  islands  of 
volcanic  formation,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples.  Ischia  is  about  5|  miles 
long,  and  Monte  Epomeo,  in  the  centre,  rises  to  the  height  of  2513  feet.  The  island  consists  of  one 
large  uid  several  smaller  hills,  has  many  hot  springs,  and  produces  flgs,  oranges,  pomegranates, 
chestnuts,  and  aloes.  Monte  Epomeo  was  formerly  a  volcano,  of  which  a  dreadftd  eruption  is  re- 
corded in  1.301.  The  town  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  is  well  foriifled,  and  protected  by  a 
strong  citadel  coimectcd  with  it  by  a  stone  bridge,  400  vards  in  length,  near  to  which  vessels  may 
anchor  securely  in  3  or  4  fathoms  water,  fastened  to  the  shore,  rrocida  and  Vivara  lie  between 
Ischia  and  the  mainland.  Procida  is  2^  miles  across,  and  is  partly  covered  by  the  town,  while  the  rest 
produces  vines,  fiffs,  and  oranges.  Firara  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  by  fisher- 
men. Between  Vivara  and  Procida  is  secure  anchorage  for  vessels  in  4  fathoms  water,  open  only 
to  south  or  south-east  winds.  Cavri^  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  con- 
sists of  two  lofty  hills,  one  of  which  exceeds  3000  feet  in  height,  with  a  fertile  valley  between 
them,  which  produces  much  wine  and  oil. — Ttie  population,  3620,  is  scattered  over  the  island.  The 
Lipari  Islands,  situate  to  the  north  of  Sicily,  consisting  of  Lipari,  100  square  miles,  with  15,000  in- 
haoitants:  Volcano,  15  miles  in  circuit:  SaVna,  14  miles  in  circuit,  with  4000  inhabitants ;  Fclicudi, 
9  miles  in  circuit,  with  1 100  inhabitants ;  Alicudi,  a  volcanic  cone,  with  750  inhabitants.  Panaria, 
7  miles  in  circuit,  with  200  inhabitants ;  Basiluzzo,  1}  in  circuit.  5/ram^«.— These  islands  are  all 
volcanic,  with  rugged  surfaces,  their  western  coasts  rising  abruptlv  in  precipitous  masses,  and  shel- 
ving down  gradually  to  the  eastward,  and  having  each  a  high  isolated  rock  on  its  northern  shore. 
The  climate  is  highlv  salubrious,  and  the  weather  generally  soft  and  refreshing ;  but  the  general 
porousness  of  the  volcanic  soil  occasions  a  scarcity  uf  water.  The  land  is  however  well  cultivated, 
and  yields  grapes,  currants,  flgs,  prickly  pears,  com,  cotton,  olives,  and  pulse.  A  large  quantity  of 
wine  and  currants  is  annually  exported,  and  an  active  trade  is  carried  on  in  bitumen,  pumice,  nitre, 
posxolana,  cinnabar,  coral,  and  fish.  Alum  likewise  formed  at  one  time  a  considerable  article  of  ex- 
port, but  the  produce  has  decreased.  Total  population  of  the  group  22,350,  who  are  a  contented, 
innperate,  and  hardy  race,  and  are  esteemed  excellent  sailors.  Lipari,  the  chief  town,  and  seat  of 
government,  is  situate  on  the  south-east  side  of  ihc  island  of  that  name,  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  two 
havens,  a  castle,  a  cathedral,  and  several  other  churches.  It  is  healthv.  though  crowded,  irregularly 
built,  and  filthy,  and  contains  I2,.'>00  inhabitants.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  islands  are  Volcano 
and  Stromboli.  The  former  is  lofty,  with  a  great  crater  '2500  feet  high,  and  not  easily  accessible,  full 
of  volcanic  scoris,  coated  over  with  sulphur,  alum,  vitriol,  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  emits 
firom  numerous  openings  gusts  of  sulphureous  and  hydrogenous  vapour,  accompanied  by  a  noise  like 
that  of  a  waterfall.  Fire  is  observable  from  it  at  nieht,  when  a  pale  lambent  fls^e  issues  from  many 
of  the  fissures,  accompanied  by  nauseous  fumes  and  vapours.  StromMi,  the  most  northerly  of  the 
group,  is  a  conical  bifurcated  mountain  2000  feet  high,  with  an  irregular  base,  about  9  miles  in  cir- 
cimiierence.  A  crater  opens  in  the  side,  about  a  third  of  the  height  below  the  summit,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  burn  from  the  earliest  ages,  with  frequent  explosions,  and  a  constant  ejection  of  fiery  matter. 
Tremiti,  PeUigosa,  Pianosa,  small  islands  in  the  Adriatic,  to  the  north  of  Monte  Gargaro.  Panicle 
laria,  Linosa,  and  Lampedosa,  three  small  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  between  Sicily  and  Africa. 
Pantellaria  is  about  30  miles  in  circumference,  entirely  volcanic,  and  covered  with  prodigious  quan- 
tities of  lava,  pumice,  and  scoriae.  The  valleys,  however,  produce  olives,  flgs,  vines,  and  cotton.  Po- 
pulation about  5000.  The  other  two  are  desert,  but  Lampedusa  contains  a  good  harbour.  They  all 
belong  to  Naples. 

RivRRs.  —  The  Po,  the  largest  river  of  Italy,  rises  from  the  eastern  side  of  Monte  Viso,  one  of  the 
Cottian  Alps,  and  flows,  with  few  great  windhiffs,  almost  due  east,  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  has  a 
course  of  500  miles ;  and,  though  languid  in  its  current  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  is  yet  so 
ftdl,  generally,  in  the  spring,  as  to  cause  extensive  inundations  on  its  banas,  which  would  be  attended 
with  very  destructive  effects,  but  for  the  great  dykes  which  have  been  constructed  to  keep  it  within  its 
channel.  It  soon  becomes  a  large  river,  and  is  deep  enough  to  float  boats  and  barges  at  thirty  miles 
from  its  source;  but  its  current  is  often  so  rapid,  that  the  navigation  is  at  all  seasons  difficult,  and  not 
seldom  hazardous.  Hence,  though  it  passes  in  its  course  more  thanflft^r  towns,  little  advantage  com- 
paratively is  derived  from  it  for  the  conveyance  of  merchandise.  The  vast  body  of  mud  carried  down 
Dy  the  Po  has,  in  the  course  of  ages,  formed  a  large  delta,  extending  into  the  Adriatic,  which  has 
raised  its  channel  so  much,  that  the  water  is  now  afiout  thirty  feet  higher  tlian  the  streets  of  Ferrara, 
which  is  only  protected  by  dykes  from  being  overflowed.  Its  principal  afBuents  on  the  right  are : 
the  Vraita  ;  Mairo ;  Tanaro.  with  its  tributaries,  Bormida,  EUero,  ana  Stura  ;  Scrivia  ;  Stqffora  ;  7*1- 
domt  s  and  7Ve66ia,  all  in  Piedmont ;  Nura,  Taro,  Parma,  and  Lenxa,  in  Parma ;  Crostolo^  Secchia, 
and  Panaro,  in  Modena ;  the  Beno,  Sactna,  Silarot  SantemOf  and  Stniot  in  the  Roman  State.    Its 
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principal  affluents  on  the  left  are :  the  Cluton.  Ditra  Riparin.  Oreo,  Dora  BaHem,  Saim,  Gogmm  or 
jfewna,  Trrd.tpph,  in  riodnioiit ;  Ti'nin  ur  Tirin.t,  from  Lake  Maggiore;  Olona,  Adda^  Serio,  Ofho 
iieWi  and  Chiftn.  and  Mindo  from  thi>  Lake  of  Gar-la.  in  Austrian  Lunibardy.  The  Po  DOir  Its  month 
divides  into  three  principal  brancluii.  named  tliu  Po  At  Prinuiro,  Po  di  f'olano,  and  Po  di  LeBomie, 

The  Yak.  >iiuR\.  an<l  Vagh\,  in  (icnoa;  Srkciiio,  in  Lucca;  Arxo  rises  in  the  Apennines,  In  the 
provinc  of  Arezio,  tluHa  wi>stnranl.  i^a^sing  Klorvnci.'  and  Pisa.  Its  principal  afXIuents  on  the  richt 
are:  the  Site*'  and  (hnhrttw ;  on  the  left,  the  FIpi  and  Km.  The  Arno  communicates  with  the  Tiber 
l»  a  canal,  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial,  the  liasis  of  wliiob  i.-«  the  VhUtnA,  which  flows  from 
the  lake  of  Monte  I'ulciano.  on  the  on>>  sido.  to  fall  into  th-.>  Arno,  and  from  the  lake  of  Chlusi,  on  tbs 
other,  to  fall  intti  the  Pai'liii,  an  afllut>nt  uf  the  Tiber ;  hut  those  two  lakes  are  really  only  one  with 
two  names,  in  diflorcnt  iiaris.  The  Umhromk  tlows  t\rt>ni;h  the  provinces  of  Siena  and  Gmssctto, 
in  Tuscany,  and  falls  into  the  >-.-a  in  the  niidiilo  uf  the  Si-neSs;  Marenmia.  The  Grand-doke  has 
causeil  a  canal  to  Ih-  du)t  to  carry  a  |tart  of  its  w.itors*  into  the  lake  ur  lagune  of  Cast  iv  I  lone,  for  the 
pur|»OBe  of  filling  it  up  with  the  mud  and  (.a>th  bruught  down  by  the  river,  and  therchy  removing  one 
cause  uf  malaria.  Tho  Tkvekk  (Tiiikk;  riM>8  near  the  eastern  iMtrder  of  Tuscany,  as  far  north  as 
Florence,  and  near  the  source  of  the  Arno,  anil  Hows  south  and  south-wt-st  into  the  Tuscan  sea  be- 
low Rome.  At  I'onte  Molli\  i.oar  Rome,  it;*  stream  is  (JQ>>  feet  wide,  and  it  flows  into  the  sea  with  a 
strong  current.  Near  its  mouth  the  Tibt>r  divi<U>s  into  two  brandies,  one  of  which  enters  the  sea  at 
Ostla,  the  other  at  Fiumicinu ;  by  the  latter  of  which  ve>9els  now  pass  to  and  fh>m  Rome.  Its  prin- 
cipal affluent  on  the  ri.rht  is  the  Chinna,  with  its  tributary  the  Pti'/lia  ;  on  the  left  it  receives  the  To- 
pio  or  Topino,  whose  affluents  aro  the  Chi'ttco  and  the  Timia  ;  the  Srra,  with  its  affluents  the  Cormo 
and  t'tiino  ;  the  Crrmeru  ;  and  the  TcTerefie  (.anc.  Jnio.)  The  Maria ^  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Bol- 
sena. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  the  principal  rivers  are.— the  Gari^liano  and  fait  unto,  which  flow 
through  the  Terra  de  Lavora,  and  tall  into  the  fiulf  of  i^aeta ;  the  Sfte.  in  the  Principato  Clira ;  the 
Crate,  in  Calabria  Cltra.  and  the  lirtidano,  in  the  itasilicaU.  both  of  which  fall  into  tlie  Golf  of  Ta- 
ranto  :  the  Ofnuto,  Cand<hrt>,  and  F»rton\  in  Aimlia  ;  the  Petcara  and  TrMito,  in  the  Abmul. 

On  the  Adriatic  side  of  the  Roman  State  are  the  .-/mimi',  AAirm-Auf,  Afcfawiv.  Esino,  Mtuone,  Pu- 
tmsa,  and  Chienti.  To  the  north  ot  the  Po.  in  Venetian  Lomhardv,  are.  the  Adiob  or  Erscn.  which 
rlse^  in  the  Tyrol,  passes  Trent,  Verona,  and  Lef^nago,  then  divides  into  several  branches,  and  falls 
into  the  Adriatic,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Po  ;  its  princi|ial  afflueiit  is  the  Eirtrh,  on  the  left.  The 
jidigetto,  one  of  its  principal  branches,  iiasses  liadia  and  Rovigo  ;  another  branch,  the  Ctmal  Bion*o 
or  Caataifuaro,  passt^s  Adria.  The  Bacchi):lifHi;  Hrentn.  Site,  Pincr,  lArtnza.  and  Tagliamento,  flow 
from  the  Alps,  through  the  Venetian  provinces,  into  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  the  first  itassing  Vicenaa  and 
Padua ;  the  second.  Uasiiano  i  the  third.  Treviso  ;  the  fourth,  Belluno  ;  the  fifth,  Sacile :  and  the  last 
passing  Tolmezzo.  Spilimborgo,  and  Latisana.  The  Jt(*nzo  or  Litonzo  rises  in  the  kingdom  of  lUjila* 
passes  Gorieia  and  Gradisea,  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic. 

Lakrs.  —  The  principal  lakes  of  Italy  are  situate  at  the  base  of  the  Alps,  on  the  northern  border 
of  Lombardy ;  but  there  are  also  many  smaller  lakes  and  considerable  lagoons  in  the  interior  and 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Peninsula.  The  Lnke  Mttfrp'ore  formed  by  the  river  Ticino  and  28  smaller 
streams,  is  about  48  miles  in  length,  and  from  4i  lo  7  in  bn<ailth ;  its  surface  is  610  feet  ( IM  metres) 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  greatest  depth  2C'2.'V  feet  ^800  metres.)  In  a  hav.  about  the  middle 
of  its  western  side,  are  thu  celebrated  Bommean  htnnds,  which,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  were  eon\erted  from  barri'U  rocks  into  beautiful  gardens,  and  decorated  and  embellished  at 
an  immense  expense  by  the  Count  Horromeo.  They  have  neen  an  object  of  admiration  to  travellers 
ever  since.  The  lake  is  surrounded  by  picturesque  hills,  covered  with  vineyards  interspersed  with 
villas,  and  here  and  there  with  cascades  whicli  fall  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  Lake  of 
l.uaann  is  situate  to  the  eastward  of  l^ke  Muirsiore,  to  which  it  M:nds  its  surplus  waters  by  the  river 
Trt'ttt.  It  is  fed  by  43  brooks  and  rivulets,  and  Is  ssurroundcd  by  rucveil  mountains,  generallv  rising 
abruptly  from  the  water's  ed>;e ;  but  leaving  in  six  place>  small  cnltiv.-ited  valleys  m  hich  rece«lc  from 
as  many  liav^.  The  l.'ikt  ••/  C-mi  and  /.m'O'.  about  37  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  four  miles  in 
breadth.  About  the  middle  it  di\i«ieH  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  t  rniiimtos  at  Como,  the 
Other  at  Iah'Oo.  from  which  towns  the  ti*o  portions  take  their  name- ;  it  i>«  traversed  l>y  the  Adda  an 
affluent  of  tlie  Po  ,  which  omies  tVoni  the  Valteline,  and  haves  the  lake  at  Li  ceo.  The  surface  of  the 
lake  Ih  alMtut  tk'o  f(.'«>t  . !!'>«  inctron)  above  the  lewl  ol'  the  si-a,  and  its*  greatest  deptli  is  l(?j«  feet  (5>»S 
metres) ;  hut  in  the  northern  part  it  is  shallow,  and  the  shore*  are  infotcNl  «itli  malaria.  This  lake 
is  much  ex|iu><il  to  sudden  and  severe  storms,  ueeasioneii  hv  Ku^its  of  wind  fiom  the  neighbouring 
mouiitains;  but  it  is  highly  ee]ebrate>i  for  tlie  pieturesiiue  iHMuty  of  its  shores,  and  {•»  ph-ntifully 
stocked  with  llsh.  The  I^ik'f  ofltfo,  U'tween  Iler^anio  and  Hreseia,  2>)  miles  in  length.  an<l  from  4j  to 
7  in  breadth.  Its  surface  is  al>out  (>3i)  feet  \VJ1  metres^  above  the  level  of  tho  set,  ai:d  its  greatest 
depth  9»l  feet  i.TitO  metres.^  'I  he  Lakf  nf  linnla.  «ine  of  tlie  most  beautiful  of  all  the  lakes  of  Lorn- 
bardy.  is  about  \V\  miles  in  length,  varying  in  breadth  from  4  to  14  miles.  Its  surface  is  2,*)'*  feet  1% 
metivs^  above  the  level  of  the  M-a,  and  its  greatest  depth  !^.*d  feet  ^J!")  metres.)  Its  piinci|-al  fee«ler 
Is  the  river  Sarca,  and  its  surplus  w.iteis  fitnn  the  Mineio.  an  atiiuent  of  the  To.  O'ta,  to  the  south- 
west of  Lake  Maggiore.  about  nine  miles  in  lenjith,  a  romantie  lake,  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, wooded  slopes,  and  shores  enlivene<i  with  numerous  viUagts.  Besides  these,  there  are  the 
smaller  .\lpine  lakes  of  /Vrror,  Monatr,  iituwif.iv,  tu  the  cast  of  Lake  Maggiore ;  Phtwt,  near  the 
ca^t  end  of  the  I^ke  of  Lugano  ;  J^ike  Putinno,  and  Lakv  '<titn.  south-we^t  of  leoeo. 

In  Central  Italy  :— '1  he  Lnkf'tf  I\  ruei't  ^ancient  Thntunttnus  .Ctu  miles  S.K.  of  Flon-nco.  is  a  beauti- 
ftil  sheet  of  water,  about  ^:0  miles  in  cireuuifcrenee.  and.  in  some  parts,  about  fourinile-t  a<^roN8.  It  is 
surroundeti  by  picturesque  hills,  abound*  with  excellent  li'^h.  and  one  of  the  rivulets  wliich  flows 
into  it  bears  the  lumu'  oi Stinirumetto  (.bloody),  ho  lalleti  from  its  having  flowed  with  blood  on  ooea- 
sion  of  the  terrdde  victi>ry  gained  by  Hannibal  over  the  Human  Consul  Vlaminius.  The  LttkcnJ  Bttl- 
prna.  a  circular  l»asin  in  the  Roman  territory,  about  .'lO  miles  N.  of  Kome.  is  40  m  les  in  circumference, 
and  is  surrounded  by  videanic  hills.  The  ^.nke  nf  lUornann.  'A\  miles  N  of  Kome,  is  al'O  a  circular 
basin.  lA  miles  in  circumfori<nce.  and  more  than  (i  miles  across.  The  Lukf  ff.-llluinf,  \'2  miles  8.S.E. 
of  Rome,  an  oval-shaiH>d  ba>in.  is  one  of  th>.>  most  beautiful  pieces  of  water  in  the  world,  and,  in  re- 
spect tu  scenery,  beyond  comparison  the  finest  of  thoso  of  purely  volcanic  origin  in  Italy.  It  is  2| 
miles  in  length,  U  in  width,  mure  than  six  miles  in  circuit,  and  !<19  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. — 
(  GtU's  TvfHtgrap/ir/  of  Bnmr,  \c.  I.  Xi. )  It  i-*  situate  in  a  deep  hollow,  formed  by  a  vulcanic  ridge.  8 
miles  i^und.  The  m'ater  esca]>es  throush  an  emi>*>ary  or  Tuimel,  more  than  a  mile  and  a  liau  in 
Icnsth.  cut  through  the  hill  by  tho  Romans,  3.VJ  years  n.  c,  and  still  in  perfect  pn>servatioii.  The 
Lakf  of  St  mi,  a  small  circular  basin  to  the  south  of  AU>ano.  formerly  embosomed  in  the  St'tnus  Di' 
arup,  from  which  it  takes  its  modern  name.  "  Nothing. "  savs  sir  William  Cell,  "  can  exceed  the  l>eauty 
of  this  Sfterulum  Dianvc.  "  its  surface  is  1022  fi'et  alN>ve  tiie  level  of  the  sea.  Haciyino,  another  cir- 
cular lake,  in  the  bottom  of  an  extmct  crater,  20  mile.-*  N.  of  Rome,  is  now  almost  completely  drained 
by  deep  cuts  through  the  lip  of  the  crater,  l^tko  Mitrtinnnnn  (lacui  Alaivtinus ;,  lf>  miles  from  Rome, 
between  Haccano  and  Bracciano,  in  a  crater  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  310  i>alms  deep.  Near 
it  is  the  Lttke  of  Straccia  Cappu  or  Cttppi,  about  2|  miles  in  circuit,  and  49  palms  deep.  About  13  miles 
east  of  Rome,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli,  are  three  lakes,  fhim  one  of  which,  called  So(fatara,  or  Lak«  qf 
Zo{fo,  flows  a  strong  lulphoreous  current,  generally  accompanied  by  a  long  line  of  vapour,  in  an  arti« 
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lloial  ehftimd,  nine  feet  wide,  and  four  deep,  into  the  Tererone.  The  water  of  these  kket  add* 
eontlnnally  to  the  rooks  around  them  bpr  petrifaction  or  incrustation;  and  the  iake  called  tha  Lake  t^f 
TorUmty  two  miles  nearer  Rome,  which  was  once  deep,  has  now  so  nearlv  filled  itself  wltii  its  own 
deposits,  that  in  June  1825  It  was  perfectly  dry,  a  crust  naving  been  foriAed,  which  probably  cut  it  oif 
flrom  the  subterraneous  reserroir  below. — (Gell,  1. 72-3  J  The  Lake  t^f  Criano  (ancient  Fueinus\  in 
Abmuo,  15  miles  long,  from  four  to  six  wide,  and  100  square  miles  in  superficial  extent,  is  sur* 
rounded  bsr  hills  through  which  there  is  no  natural  outlet  for  its  waters.  For  ths  purpose  of  draining 
it.  a  tunnel.  3  miles  long,  leading  to  the  Liris  ( Garigliano),  was  formed  by  the  Roman  limperor  Clau- 
dius ;  but,  that  having  in  the  course  of  time  been  choked  up.  the  lake  Increased  so  much  as  to  cover 
more  than  10,000  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  province ;  and  the  tunnel  has  accordingly  been  re- 
opened, and  other  hydraulic  works  conatructed,  so  as  to  keep  the  lake  at  a  certain  low  level.  The 
Lake  Amtancto  (  Aiuando  Seianto),  in  Prinoipato  tJltra,  a  mUe  and  a  half  from  Rocca  San  Felloe, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  valley,  and  close  under  a  kteep  shelving  bank  of  decomposed  limestone,  is  of  * 
rhomboidal  sliape.  measuring  diagonally  about  thirty  paces  by  twenty.  The  water  continually  bub* 
bles  up  over  a  iMve  portion  of  the  surface,  with  a  noi^e  resembling  that  of  distant  thunder,  thougli 
it  does  not  rise  higher  than  two  feet.  It  is  of  a  dark  ash-colour,  and  is  supplied  \n  a  constant  and 
n^id  stream  which  runs  into  it  from  under  the  barren  rocky  hill  on  the  one  side ;  a  if  tie  al>oTe  it  are 
boles  in  the  ground  through  which  warm  blasts  of  sulphurated  hvdrogen  gas  are  continually  issuing. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  iake  is  another  but  smaller  pool,  called  the  Coecaio  or  Caldron,  on  the 
surface  of  wtiich  are  continually  floating  in  rapid  undulations  thick  masses  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  wbicli 
are  visible  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards.  The  larger  lake  bears  the  name  of  Mephtte^  and  is 
Yirgil's  VaUiM  Anuancti,  through  which  he  makes  the  Furv  Alecto  return  to  Ileli,  after  having 
roused  the  Italians  to  war  agaiiist  £neas.  The  Pontine  ilarthyt^  on  the  coast,  midway  between 
Borne  and  Naples.  34  miles  long,  and  from  6  to  12  in  breadth.  Repeated  efforts  were  made  during 
many  ages  to  drain  these  noxious  swamps,  a  work  which  has  been  nearly  accomplished  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Popes  Pius  VI.  and  VII. ;  and  this  tract  of  country,  whose  atmosphere  was  formerly  fraught 
with  disease  and  death,  may  now  be  passed  by  travellers  with  little  danger,  except  in  July,  August, 
and  the  begiuuing  of  September.  The  ancient  Appian  way,  and  the  modem  road  from  Rome  to 
Maples,  pass  tlirough  them.    The  marshes  now  form  a  luxuriant  pasturage  for  cattle. 

Climate. — In  a  country  which  extends  through  ten  degrees  of  latitude  great  va- 
rieties of  climate  must  arise  firom  position  alone ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  the  ch'mate 
of  Italy  is  modified  by  the  proximity  of  lofty  mountains,  and  the  influence  of  the  sea. 
According  to  Saussure,  Italy,  in  respect  of  climate,  may  be  divided  into  four  regions  s 
— The  first  extends  from  latitude  46°  28'  to  43°  3(X,  comprising  Lombardy  and  the 
northern  portions  of  the  Roman  States.  In  this  region  the  mercury  of  the  thermo- 
meter sometimes  falls  23°  below  the  freezing  point ;  the  lagunes  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  are  sometimes  frozen ;  and  in  January  and  February  snow  lies  for  ten  or  four- 
teen  days.  Delicate  plants  fail  to  grow  except  in  sheltered  places ;  but  mulberry 
trees  flourish,  and  rice  is  cultivated.  Slight  frosts  occur  during  night  in  Novem- 
ber, and  sometimes  so  late  as  April;  and  even  in  summer,  a  benumbing  cold  ig 
brought  down  from  the  Alps  by  the  north  wind.  The  second  region  extends  from 
43°  SO'  to  41°  SO',  including  Tuscany,  Lucca,  the  southern  part  of  the  Papal  States, 
(he  Abruzzi,  and  the  whole  of  the  western  coast  to  the  south  of  tbe  Appenines. 
Some  part  of  the  latter,  indeed,  extends  northward  beyond  the  44°;  but,  being  shel- 
tered by  the  Appennines,  it  partakes  of  the  more  southerly  climate.  This  region  is 
the  appropriate  climate  for  the  orange,  the  lemon,  and  the  olive ;  but  even  bere  snow 
is  occasionally  seen  on  the  ground.  'The  summer  heat  at  Florence  and  Rome  often 
rises  to  90°  Fahrenheit,  but  in  the  former  the  winter  is  considerably  prolonged  by  tbe 
vicinity  of  tbe  mountains,  which  in  that  season,  and  indeed  during  the  whole  year, 
send  doH'n  piercing  cold  winds.  The  third  region  extends  from  41°  SO'  to  39°,  and 
comprises  the  greater  part  of  continental  Naples.  Here  snow  is  rarely  seen,  and  never 
remains  on  the  ground ;  the  mercury  seldom  falls  more  than  seven  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point,  and  all  plants  of  the  agrumenous  tribe  flourish  in  the  open  air.  In  the 
fourth  region,  which  includes  Calabria  Ultra  and  Sicily,  the  mercury  rarely  falls  be- 
low the  freezing  point,  and  snow  and  ice  are  unknown,  except  upon  the  tops  of  Etna 
and'Sila.  Tropical  fruits  come  to  perfection  in  the  open  air,  the  sugar-cane  flourishes^ 
cotton  ripens,  date  trees  are  seen  in  the  gardens,  and  the  enclosures  of  the  fields  are 
formed  by  aloes.  But  this  classification  applies  only,  or  principally,  to  the  lowlands 
of  Italy ;  for  the  increasing  elevation  of  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea,  and  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  soil,  all  exercise  an  influence  which  occasions 
many  local  variations  of  climate.  The  tops  of  the  Alps  are  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  The  northern  Apennines  are  usually  clothed  with  it  from  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober to  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  on  the  highest  mountains  of  Abruzzo,  the  Ma- 
jella,  and  the  Velino,  it  remains  from  September  till  May.  The  northern  part  of 
Italy,  indeed,  including  Tuscany  and  the  Papal  States,  does  not  generally  present 
that  charming  aspect  which  travellers  from  the  north  expect  to  find  in  the  garden  of 
Europe ;  it  is  only  after  passing  Terracina  and  Manfredonia,  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts,  that  they  are  introduced  to  the  region,  where  the  winter  is  scarcely  colder 
than  the  English  September ;  where  vegetation  continues  without  interruption,  and 
the  air  is  filled  with  aromatic  odours.  The  mean  temperature  of  Naples  is,  in  winter 
27°  14'  Fahrenheit,  in  summer  97°  35'.  The  climate  of  Italy  is,  however,  not  witlw 
out  great  and  serious  inconveniences.     Fnpm  May  to  September  a  burning  heat  pre- 
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-rr  Ofsrrrf  ityaaoa;  tbe  Imd,  imrefrcslicd  bjmdropof 
uiT.  at^Df  •-  i  '-u*«'  luu  -3M  riwu  trvne  »  Murrir  pereepdble,  except  upon  the 
-n«>  .t  >  <^  -matiH.  m  Tf  tnae  v^i  h  fron  the  shores  of  Africa  oolja  thick 
x:.'  WAW-  v-r.<-i  s  u  -Htt  'zucim;:  OflCTiH  cppceacre.  Coder  tlie  nozioai influenee 
n  ::r  >.'«'•.•--  <ni:.i:rmx.  w-a*L  .  i  flrraacB  drocfif  and  witfaerf,  sod  the  hamu 
t-val  >  iJ!:'"!*.  »  '.J,  uuenir  wii  ui.KTZinL  Iz  addnionio  these  external  evili,  toI- 
rMi.i  :-.  1.  rij-v<w  •«— !ir-i^'i  unOf^  r^nimd.  a&d  pniodiemllj  sends  forth  nozioai 
■.*«.v.  ..^  «r  L>.r*  u^  xi.'u'iiufr  -it  xm^'u.  itTiL  KSDTCSkef  threaten  to  depopukte  «ten- 
4  .  .:?«-'•'•%.  Ti  ::r«4:  r-'i>  oa}  m  mbotZ  ihe  asaMraaee  produced  by  nomerouf 
««\.'.:^  .1  ::^«-.->s.  v:.!.-!  :1!  UK  i*r.  t^jt:  iW  Lmum.  and  are  a  constant  sourof  of 
-•:-«...  T^iv  -Kec  .:cu!i:>  c  "riK  BinL"^  oc  i^  Pc,  ihc  PoDtine  marshes,  and  other 

H..:.  ^  >  v^HD-.'«s  ^':v-^r:  n.utaoMtiu^  vi-irl  fjf.'TMx  ixaianliiir,  and  are  reckoned amoo; 
at.    ^.nl>  .za.   lit  -.^.vit-rMiu  n-  iirfic't:^  r.'  liir  -vLcMe  nambcr  of  inhabitants  is  greater 

>.  Tw  Tt^i  r.in  ^.>««s^n^  -.xk  iatpfz  r!LsiKe  ir  Eorope,  Italy  may  almost  be  aid 
iLf  \?««.«.<^  :c  %  .1^.  .r  w  t^^Kri-  -in  ni.vc  inJyfl^Tzj.  The  dear  blue  sky  gires  only 
s  .:•-*:  -  -..   ■«^u"  :>r  iii^itr^.TiiTv     i.T  tjk:!^  )»  bsT^T  a  spoc  in  the  country  that  is 

Tr:^  r*.ui  .)i  u"- -iw.'!! -^  .i  Jt^  vHoor-i/.  &  ir  «^e?x«ttf  frourjpe  whi^,  during  a  grest 
Ttn'  ^:     .--Si      r...:^-^  .    :•-  T>  iiTij^r  :rao»k.  ba»  cweiT#rtcd  large  tracts  of  country 

iinr  .*.  -K*:s  .-  •*  ^ -^  ..■.•l^^  :i''.'  ii£>Kr'.K  Kst  »z*;tnn  to  be  in  some  places  conti- 
11* J..     .    '.  •^t.i.'.tz    '<-  •i.^:.j>.:.      F&iT  T«'o;«a:-»  'iti  imticyt.  the  climate  is  in  many  parti 

*j  ' ■-•:•-  .*r*««.    .     :.i.^or*  .r  riaj.T«-fc:i.-*.  r^nar  irs  r^rlative  situaticm  to  the  Alps^ 

-rii;  •  vv  :!.>.  u'l.  j»:  .1  >.^-^»  A  *.r"».?L  li  rAr'uok  satojtpherical  chai!^^  are  rcry 
T^  .  It.  .  .,.  I,:  ^^  ;.rj.-iii  .T  -ji-»r  -liiof  -  "wiiif  la  Italy  the  rererse  is  the  esse; 
•It:  .'!a.'.«--.'*  B^.  M.  -■;•-  T*-.',i«'!'"-  Tu^  'Jk'.7  'vtict  3f  o^Ai  UMMt  cxtensirc ;  and  the 
T^.-.  ii  I  ^i  >.;^  !  •  •>i>>'ii.i'>  .f  Tjis  Tn;r:a*i  ir^^.iK;-4«>p  are  not  to  be  compared  to 
•.!»:  1.'.  •!.!.•. rt;  in.'i.:  -i..!   ?ijfc<>  i.Tii  i^r;!.-*."*.*  :c  Ir&I/.    la^ievdL  the  very  circuaistance 

*  !.  ■:  ♦  >-ij'*  !».  .■r.i*-rr.  ».:•.  i>i  rjir-ntf  .t  n-ioK.  rt  ^i*  lialsin  climate,  is  that  which 
"^'i.    '"^      .oit^'-.u^  'v'-i,!"**:   ■  >  .I."."*:'  -4..  UiStf  1 1.  TbelcQC  iateri'^  of  fine  weather 

*  :i.  .■•4..m>  s.-»ft*  II 1..'!  .n-  ji*  ir-« '!!:•*  .f*  ■.i«n''  rI:«»K*.  In  some  places,  however, 
ft^  ».  vr^i.  ■»  II  *•'!  -1..I  7ft.. s  fir  ji  v\*r*x«:C:  S3  Rocac.  oaly  about  one-third  leis 
-.1.1*1  t.  •"'.  ».v*.:v.  !..•  I  -.-ftr^  fiiuTiT. -'  :«f'..-:if  *»?  iscirts.  a=d  the  number  of  rainy 
i":»-  I 'V.  "  .r  •■;  rw  w  V.i.:i-:^  uti;  I-ex^-.Tt  tie  *ivra«  is  3.5  inches:  ^ 
V^:^  w  I  .-.:■  J*  ,•  I  '•::■.-?.  ?;.f  i:  yf^-in.  23:  bu:  a:  Ahemura,  in  the 
i.. !..•.'..::  ..  v.,  ..>.  I.-..  ,  V.-ur:i;.  .'i-  ■  '  ?  .v  iR.  .rri-f*. —  ,C»^-  *  Top.  of  Pome,  I. 
i.'4  ;:•.  ■■    i.     '-.  •      ;■    -u.:   Tu. >  i.«v-  r*;-.  .»-T-'ff  I'z^^z.  in  Er.flsr.t! :  but  it  nuk(> 

•  :  •  ■  -'  "^  "*.'.  -■  ■  ■*-  ■:«:  .:  *,i— ■.-  '?*  ^.x•i■■:^  -i'{  xk-g'iz  cva~se*,  overdowi!}; 
'..ii;  ■:-  >.  i.'.  -o  .-J  .^  !-.  ;-.■»■■•;  <-  .:  r.:'iyr.^-*f.  Trf  ;'C'*"e::"-Ll  sur.  iK"n  bur*is 
!».i  ".  1.  •:  I..'.  .\:i.  ^  .1..  .1!.  ■  :■:  i .  . -'.-^^  ^a.tc'u!  fro-m  :he  *o:'i,  bu:  &i?o  the 
11. .J**:.  I  i  «-.■•:■"»  .".  '.  :i.«.Mr.  .»  >.  m  :.■  »:-^i'k:l'i  ar<i  ±r:=:.Ai  *ui»starce#,  pro- 
i'i ■.'-■*  1.    »   '.'.^  .:■:-.   '•'..:  -I- .:  r   ..-.    .>  Tk-il  :,■  -.'ite  iv-^i^cs  who  tire  W<i*cd  ihe 


v». 


^  .•»  .i.-^.".'  ::  ■  ■•'.•.  «  ■    !"».'■:■  .',  .^  Ti"  .>»  *J  ':■!.  "ii.- *  i 'jr    at*  .'f  c^^^ctiA^T'diflcneni  formA- 

li.iiai.      «»   '%.'  fc*    »  •■•'^   *■:•  1  :.     ♦»:    *  .«:  :.f  .i-*^   ■  i."'..i:j-!'..4 :  ■:.:•*  f-wft'tr  jat:  ..f  t*M:r  tr^**.  ane  a 
».■:..'..-!.      i.';"^  ■■■'»*  -^  .;■;     •    ,-.t     v   •»:•.•»{«      .!'•;:;■»    ;t   ■..'•.-i--  t»  .-■:>- -^  Ar-*  v^^i^rc  r7v.]oiuration 
X**tr»i  ts-.  .■■.ir  ».•.»:  i-^*!':    ■  ».-.i     .i'«  .i    -    ■.  ■  *.^   u*;    '  ■- :.'•!.-■.■«       y-T-.-ci  :S?  j»::r.t  •■^«esY  sh^j  arv  con« 
3>f«:"  .■•;  •    r  -.s:   V  .■«.  !.•    ».■  ».-  ■  ■..•%  :■*.      v  '*».ii  .^.i::-"*.*.?*  .L  >.r-*"-»  *.r>i  S-.j^  c'  »Ia;<.  !  tsiiva:*.  an>i 
»   :.a  £  ^■.■^.fc:?   -.v*       '.  !•.    >•  :  .:.    •   *  *  ■.  ?    .    .    <.>.*   .  :■.'». J  i.T-;  L>f  ■.  ilf  .v'  >;«fr^.a  ax*  prin.-i;tal'y 
i:r'..r-i  ::  ■  r..-   :u<  :*:.'.':  ••  V  ».:■.«-    »  •  ■.■■'    ?    »*i  .■...■:'  ■■  n:  .-  ^'-.'-^iCi^     T^-.  r.- .■>:::iakin*  fron:  Hi*- 
-^t:'.-»-  ■.    \:fi^:.':.   n*;   '-i'"    <'■*•..  ■■•■    .    ,'i.-^-.--.u.  .-..;.>.•*:  -i   ;.•;«*>; ,-c»*.  t-^^c^^l-*  :hjk:  of  Jcra:  in 
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BolMOA,  and  the  extinguished  craters  of  Viterbo,  Bolnena,  Bracciano.  and  La  Tolfti ;  and  to  the 
aouth-east,  the  basaltic  hills  of  Albano,  Frascati,  and  Blarino,  and  the  ancient  craters  of  Albano 
and  Nemi.  AccoropanYing  this  belt  of  volcanoes,  is  a  bed  of  tufa  regularly  extended  from  the 
mountains  of  St.  flora  in  Tuscany,  through  the  Romagna  into  Campania,  the  vicinity  of  Vesuvius, 
and  the  Phlegrean  fields,  and  even  into  Ischia,  Procida,  and  Lipari ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  the  tufa  strata  are  intermixed  with  a  limestone  of  modem  formation,  called  travertine,  of 
which  the  principal  monuments  of  that  city  are  built,  and  with  formations  of  marl,  clay,  river  sand, 
and  other  fre^h•  water  deposits. 

The  only  active  volcano  now  in  Italy  is  Monte  Fesuvio,  situate  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Maples.  It  is  composed  of  an  older  portion,  named  Monte  Somma,  evidently  the  remaining  hair  of 
a  very  large  crater,  and  of  the  modem  conical  summit  rising  within  and  overtopping  it.  llie  first 
recorded  eruption  of  Vesuvio  took  place  in  the  vear  79  of  the  Christian  era ;  since  which  time,  its 
eruptions  have  l>een  frequent,  and  often  terriblv  destructive.  To  the  westward  of  Naples  is  situate  the 
volcanic  res  ion  named  the  Phlegrean  fields,  where,  in  the  year  1538,  a  hill,  still  called  Monte  Nttooo, 
413  feet  high,  and  8000  in  circumference,  was  thrown  up  in  two  days.  The  hill  is  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  ftcoriform  matter,  or  of  a  compact  rock  of  an  ash-grey  colour,  in  some  places  resembling 
trachyte,  and  in  others  approaching  to  porphyry  and  calx,  and  on  its  smnmit  is  a  crater  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  circumference.  Between  Monte  Nuovo  and  Puzzuoli,  is  an  extinct  volcano  named  the 
Soifatara^  from  which  gaseous  exhalations  mixed  with  aqueous  vapour  are  continually  rising.  The 
rock  of  the  hill  is  trachyte,  and  a  vast  stream  of  lava  extends  from  it  to  the  sea,  where  it  forms  the 
promontorv  of  Monte  Olibano,  overtopping  the  extensive  formation  which  reaches  from  Puazuoli  to 
Coma,  and  appearing  to  be  continuous  with  the  rock  which  is  found  In  the  vicinity  of  Maples,  and 
which,  long  known  by  the  name  of  Puzxuolana,  is  a  formation  of  volcanic  tufa.  The  lakes  of  Agnano 
and.  A  vernus  occupy  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.    Monte  Barbaro,  also  on  the  west  side  of  Ma- 

Eles,  has  on  its  summit  a  crater  of  great  antiquity,  now  covert  with  verdure.  The  crater  of  Astroni, 
kewlse,  is  of  such  perfect  formation  that  it  has  been  selected  by  the  King  of  Maples  as  a  preserve 
for  wild  animals  destined  for  the  chase.  According  to  Brieslac,  the  number  of  craters  in  the  vicinity 
of  Naples  is  not  less  than  twenty-seven.  The  Grotto  del  Cane,  situate  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of 
Agnano,  is  perpetually  giving  out  carbonic  acid  gas,  mixed  with  aqueous  vapour,  which  proves  fktal 
to  any  animal  plunged  into  it,  an  experiment  often  tried  with  dogs  (cane),  wnence  the  name. 

The  great  plain  of  Lombardy,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Italy,  is  formed 
of  tertiary  rocks,  more  or  less  covered  with  diluvium  ;  while  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Alps,  in  the 
districts  of  Como,  Bergarno.  Brescia,  Verona,  &c.,  and  the  hills  of  Brianxa,  in  the  phdn  of  Milan, 
arc  of  secondary  limestone,  probably  identical  with  that  of  the  Appenines.  To  the  south  of  Padua 
rises  a  tract  of  high  ground,  named  the  Kuganean  kills,  which  consist  of  a  trachyte  formation 
evidently  of  volcanic  origin.  The  tertiarv  deposits  of  Lombardy  contain  remains  of  whales  of  ex- 
tinct species,  of  elephants,  rhinoceroes,  nippopotami,  &c. ;  and  fossil  renudns  of  the  same  kind 
occur  more  abundantly  in  the  ovorlyinff  diluvium.  Tertiary  and  diluvial  deposits  also  extend  fr^m 
Ancona  along  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  with  but  little  interruption,  to  the  extremity  of  the  Penin- 
sula. 

Soil  and  Vegetation. — The  variety  which  we  have  exhibited  in  the  composition 
of  the  solid  masses,  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  cultivable  mould,  must  have  an 
influence  equally  diversified  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  vegetation.  The  soil 
of  the  valley  of  the  Po,  which  consists  partly  of  loam  and  partly  of  sand,  and  has  been 
formed  by  extensive  alluvial  washings  and  gradual  deposition,  shews,  upon  the  whole, 
more  uniform  relations  than  that  deposited  in  the  valleys  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Ap- 
penines. Among  these  hills  the  soil  possesses  various  qualities,  according  to  the 
species  of  the  rocks  from  which  it  has  been  formed,  and  which  it  still  covers,  as  well 
as  according  to  the  different  ways  in  which  its  particles  were  deposited.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  great  valley  the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  rich  and  deep,  but  along  the  bases 
of  both  the  Appenines  and  the  Alps,  are  vast  accumulations  of  beds  of  pebbles, 
thinly  covered  with  mould,  which  cannot  be  cultivated  ^nth  any  profit.  The  greatest 
difference  is  found  between  the  soil  which  belongs  to  the  middle  and  principal  lime- 
stone region  of  the  Apennines,  which  is  mostly  of  a  clayey  nature,  and  the  fine,  loose, 
and  generally  dark-brown  coloured  mould,  which  has  proceeded  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  volcanic  products,  and  is  in  general  highly  favourable  to  vegetation.  But  be- 
sides these  differences  of  soil,  the  great  extent  of  the  country  in  latitude  gives  to 
northern  Italy  a  vegetation  almost  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  south  ;  and  the 
elevation  of  the  ground  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  the  coast  to  the  plains  and  the 
mountain  ridges,  occasions  also  a  great  variety  of  vegetable  regions. 

The  vegetation  of  Northern  Italy  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  warmer 
regions  of  southern  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France.  The  chestnut  tree  is  the 
ornament  of  the  forest ;  the  vine,  with  its  tendrils,  climbs  the  mulberry  tree ;  wheat 
and  maize,  in  some  districts,  and  rice  in  others,  are  the  principal  grams.  Cultiva- 
tion, which  is  favoured  by  the  loose  soil  of  Lombardy,  derives  great  advantage  from 
the  abundant  supply  of  water  poured  down  from  the  mountains.  An  extensive  and 
skilful  system  of  irrigation  is  constantly  employed,  not  only  in  watering  the  meadows, 
but  also  in  promoting  the  cultivation  of  rice,  which  is  entirely  dependent  upon  it ;  and, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  necessary  degree  of  moisture  in  the  air,  the  fields  are  bordered 
by  trees,  whose  stems  support  ivy  and  vines.  The  whole  of  this  region  consequently 
exhibits  a  monotonous  character,  which,  however,  is  lessened  on  approaching  the 
mountains ;  while  the  valleys  which  open  out  of  the  Alps  exhibit  the  greatest  and 
the  roost  varied  natural  beauties.  At  the  outlet  of  some  of  those  valleys  the  streams 
become  expanded  into  lakes,  which  indescribably  increase  the  attractions  of  the 
scenery.     Steep  mountain  walls  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  yet  the  temperature  is 
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moderated  by  the  cool  breezes  from  the  mountains.  The  vine  overhangs  the  liquid 
mirror,  and  chestnut  trees  cast  their  shadows  along  the  bottoms  of  the  hills.  The 
Ifturel  indicates  the  neighbourhood  of  the  evergreen  vegetation  which  particularly  cha- 
racterizes the  south  of  Europe ;  and  single  pines  and  cypresses  announce  the  peculiar 
forms  of  the  trees  which  first  appear  more  generally  in  middle  and  southern  Italy. 
Rocks  tower  in  picturesque  forms  above  the  trees ;  torrents  rush  through  the  deep 
ravines ;  and  in  the  back  ground,  through  the  foliage  of  the  pine  clad  mountains,  are 
seen  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Alps. 

The  Apennines,  as  far  as  they  bound  the  valley  of  the  Po,  draw  a  marked  line  of 
distinction  between  the  productions  of  Northern  Italy  and  those  of  the  south  ;  and  the 
difference  of  vegetation  on  the  opposite  acclivities  of  the  chain  is  striking.  That  upon 
the  north  side  agrees  entirely  with  the  vegetation  of  the  southern  base  of  the  Alps; 
whereas  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountains,  which  suddenly  sinks  towards  the  sea, 
the  olive  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  many  other  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  appear. 
Proceeding  southward  into  Middle  and  Lower  Italy  we  find  the  trees  and  shrubs  cha- 
nurteristic  of  those  regions  limited  to  the  lower  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mountains,  and  extending  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  1200  feet.  These  plants  in- 
clude the  evergreen  oak,  the  pistacio  tree,  the  strawberry  tree,  and  the  myrtle.  The 
olive  tree  extends  over  the  whole  of  this  evergreen  region,  and  the  laurel  and  the 
orange-tree  likewise  flourish  in  it.  In  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  however,  the  orange- 
tree  is  found  only  in  detached  districts,  which  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  its  growth, 
and  is  not  cultivated  to  any  considerable  extent.  Even  where  the  culture  of  the 
mrange  is  an  object  of  importance,  as  in  Calabria,  there  are  still  no  proper  orange 
groves.  Hence  the  cultivation  of  the  orange-tree  has  much  less  influence  than  that  of 
the  olive  on  the  general  aspect  of  the  Italian  landscape,  the  leading  peculiarity  of 
which  arises  from  separate  lofty  pines  with  their  wide  spreading  tops  being  mixed 
with  groups  of  cypresses,  which  present  a  singular  contrast.  In  a  still  higher  degree 
the  landscape  acquires  a  distinctive  character  from  the  date  palm ;  a  tree  whidb  is 
found  only  in  isolated  and  sheltered  spots,  especially  on  the  coast,  and  even  there  it 
occurs  very  sparingly,  only  a  few  individuals  generally  growing  together.  Rising  above 
this  evergreen  region,  the  vegetation  of  the  next  zone  more  resembles  that  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  The  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  disappear,  and  in  their 
■tead  grow  deciduous  oaks  and  chestnut  trees,  which  are  found  to  the  height  of  3000 
foet.  Above  them  the  beech  becomes  the  prevailing  tree,  accompanied  sometimes  by 
▼arious  trees  with  pointed  leaves,  as  pinus  picea,  p.  sylvestris,  taxus  baccata.  At  a 
height  between  5000  and  6000  feet,  the  beech  and  the  pine  are  found  occasionally  in- 
termixed with  creeping  shrubs  and  alpine  plants,  and  generally  reach  as  high  as  7500 
foet;  and  with  them  are  associated  vaccinium  myrtillus,  arbutus  uva  ursi,  juniperus 
nana.  Only  a  few  mountain  summits  exceed  the  height  of  this  zone ;  these  are 
the  pinnacles  of  the  Abruzzi,  Gran  Sasso,  Majella,  and  Velino.  The  vegetation  of 
Bfiddle  and  Lower  Italy  varies  very  much  in  regard  to  its  richness  and  abundance.  In 
many  districts  it  is  most  luxuriant ;  especially  where  crystalline  or  volcanic  rocks 
produce  a  favourable  soil ;  or  where,  as  in  some  bays,  rocks  afford  shelter  against 
hurtful  winds ;  or  where  the  supply  of  water  maintains  the  requisite  degree  of  humi- 
dity. Travellers  are  enraptured  with  the  rich  vegetation  at  the  base  of  the  marble 
mountains  of  Massa  and  Carrara,  and  on  the  declivities  of  the  Appcnincs  towards 
Lucca;  with  that  on  the  volcanic  hills  of  Frascati  and  Albano,  on  the  rockv  shores 
of  Terracina,  Molo  di  Gaeta,  Sorrento,  and  Salerno ;  and  with  that  at  the  waterfalls 
of  Terni  and  Tivoli  ;  but  such  luxuriance  is  not  general.  Over  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  calcareous  Apennines  only  a  stinted  vegetation  is  found.  Myrtles,  whirh  fix 
their  roots  in  fissures,  and  other  evergreen  shrubs,  do  not  form  a  foliage  so  thick  as 
to  conceal  the  rocks  on  which  they  grow,  particularly  on  the  offsets  or  spurs  of  the 
mountains ;  it  is  only  in  the  interior  recesses  of  the  range  that  high  and  thick  forests 
are  occasionally  found.  When,  notwithstanding  this  barrenness,  the  mountains  appear 
picturesque  to  the  eye,  the  beauty  in  general  arises  from  their  outline  alone.  The 
indentations  and  projections  can  be  distinctly  recognised  from  a  great  distance,  and 
occasion  that  striking  contrast  of  light  and  shade  which  produces  the  most  agreeable 
impression.  The  extraordinary  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  which  gives  an  indescrib- 
able charm  to  distant  objects,  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  the  unusual  forms  of  the  ve- 
getation, the  enrapturing  view  of  the  sea,  and  the  remarkable  appearance  of  Vesuvio 
and  its  smoke,  all  taken  together,  fix  the  gaze  of  the  observer.  Hence  districts  often 
appear  beautiful,  which,  when  viewed  in  reference  to  the  surrounding  objects,  are  not 
truly  so ;  and  after  reflecting  upon  the  scenery  with  unprejudiced  composure,  and  con- 
lidering  what  really  constitutes  the  beauty  of  a  landscape,  we  deem  them  inferior  to 
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Rimny  in  our  own  country.  But  it  is  not  only  what  is  produced  spontaneously  that 
imparts  specific  character  to  a  landscape;  that  is,  in  a  f^reat  degree,  modified  by 
cultivation.  In  this  respect  also,  there  are  the  greatest  differences  between  Middle 
and  Southern  Italy.  The  regularly  planted  olive  tree,  with  its  stem  often  crooked 
and  hollow  towards  the  root,  and  its  small  bluish-g^een  leaves,  can  never  impart  much 
beauty  to  a  country  ;  but  the  vine  must  always  be  an  ornament,  where,  as  in  Italy, 
propped  up  by  elms  and  poplars,  it  has  a  much  more  luxuriant  growth  than  in  France 
and  Germany.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Naples,  it  climbs  with  its  ten- 
drils around  the  well  cultivated  fields,  and  forms  a  sheltering  roof  for  the  wheat, 

maize,  or  pulse,  which  they  bear (Sketches  of  South  European  Nature  —  Italy, 

By  Professor  Uausman Edin,  New  Phil,  Journal,  XXVIIL  326.) 

Animals There  seem  to  be  few,  if  any,  wild  animals  peculiar  to  Italy  ;  the  na- 
tive quadrupeds  have  never  been  particularly  enumerated ;  the  wolf  is  still  found 
among  the  Apennines,  and  the  wild  boar  in  Calabria.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
birds ;  and,  among  the  insects,  the  tarantula  and  the  silk- worm  are  equally  celebrated. 
The  domesticated  animals  are  not  very  remarkable,  the  country  being  ill  adapted  for 
grazing.  The  common  breed  of  oxen  is  one  of  tlie  largest  known ;  but  there  is  an- 
other species,  principally  found  in  Tuscany,  which  is  much  smaller,  and  is  esteemed 
for  its  fine  form  and  pure  white  colour.  Sheep  are  generally  scarce,  though  in  La 
Puglia  there  are  large  flocks.  In  Southern  Italy  the  cheese,  butter,  and  milk,  are 
derived  from  goats,  which  are  kept  in  fiocks.  The  pigs  are  all  of  the  long-legged, 
unimproved  bieed.  At  San  Rossara,  near  Pisa,  in  Tuscany,  there  is  a  breed  of  the 
Arabian  cameL  which  was  introduced  about  two  centuries  ago,  but  has  considerably 
degenerated,  the  soil  and  climate  being  ill  adapted  for  it. 

People  a*nd  Language The  Italians  are  a  mixture  of  races,  composed  of  Greeks, 

Gauls,  Grermans,  Goths,  Arabians,  and  many  others,  who  have  migrated  into  the  Pen- 
insula at  various  times,  and  intermingled  with  the  aboriginal  population,  whose  lan- 
guage they  have  superseded.     They  have  long  been  divided  into  numerous  tribes  and 
nations,  with  separate  political  and  social  interests,  and  speaking  dialects  so  different, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  one  province  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  understand  the  language  of 
another.     From  these  dialects,  however,  has  been  framed  a  speech  which  by  cultiva- 
tion has  attained  a  peculiar  character,  and  has  become  a  common  bond  of  union.    The 
language  employed  by  the  best  writers,  is  nearly  the  same  in  every  part  of  Italy ;  and 
all  the  educated  classes  can  understand  and  relish  the  works  of  the  great  Italian 
classics,  Dante,  Petrarcha,  Boccacio,  Tasso,  and  Ariosto,  which  are  written  in  the 
Tuscan  dialect.    The  basis  of  the  language  is  the  Latin,  but  very  much  modified  by 
the  infusion  of  foreign  elements,  and  by  the  inevitable  changes  of  many  centuries. 
As  a  nation,  the  Italians,  excepting  those  of  the  lowest  class,  are  a  fine  race  of  peo- 
ple.    The  men  are  well  formed,  rather  slim  than  stout,  but  strong  and  agile,  with  a 
dark  complexion,  expressive  countenances,  dark  sparkling  eyes,  and,  generally,  black 
hair.    Their  gait  is  grave,  but  not  solemn,  and  their  whole  appearance  is  indicative  of 
•elf-respect.     The  women  have  narrow  foreheads,  black  or  dark-brown  hair,  large, 
brilliant,  and  expressive  eyes,  a  beautiful  nose,  which,  with  the  forehead,  forms  the 
elegant  Roman  profile;  a  small  mouth,  with  lips  rather  swelling;  a  clear  white  com- 
plexion, with  slight  red  tinges  appearing  through  it,  and  a  delicate,  but  well  formed 
figure.     But  the  lower  classes,  in  consequence  of  early  marriages,  of  living  wholly  on 
vegetable  food,  and  hard  labour  under  a  burning  sun,  rarely  display  any  peculiar  at- 
tractions.    The  lower  class  of  the  town  population  are  in  bad  repute,  as  to  both 
morals  and  instruction.     They  are  represented  as  more  acute  than  honest,  and  at 
restrained  from  violations  of  life  and  property  only  by  the  activity  of  a  very  vigilant 
police.     In  no  country  is  to  be  found  a  greater  number  of  beggars,  or  so  numerous  a 
body  of  people,  as  in  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  whose  cares  extend  merely-  to  the  wants 
of  the  passing  hour.     The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  population  in  the  country 
is  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits.    Very  few  of  these  are  in  circumstances  of  even 
moderate  affluence  ;  a  few  more  may  be  represented  as  in  a  state  of  comparative  ease, 
enjoying  a  bare  competency ;   but  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  to  which  all  the 
other  classes  bear  but  a  small   proportion,   are  in   the  most  wretched  condition. 
They  are  the  occupiers  of  small  portions  of  land,  sometimes  not  larger  than  an  acre, 
and  generally  less  than  four  acres,  where,  living  in  miserable  hovels,  which  barely 
fiimish  them  xi-ith  shelter,  they  labour  in  their  fields  and  support  themselves  and  their 
families  on  half  the  produce  of  the  land,  the  other  half  forming  the  proprietor's  rent. 
Even  with  the  utmost  care,  their  supply  of  food  sometimes  liula,  and  they  have  then 
no  other  source  than  beggary  or  starvation.     This  is  the  condition  of  the  great  mats 
of  the  people  of  Northern  and  Middle  Italy ;  while,  in  the  South,  the  lasiaroni  of 
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Naples  are  livinj^  proofs  of  the  wretched  condition  of  great  numbefa  in  that  more 
fertile  soil  and  more  temperate  climate.  Some  (jennan  travellers  have  eren  asserted 
that  the  majority  of  the  tenants  in  Italy  are  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  ser&  in 
those  parts  of  Germany  where  the  system  of  serfiige  continues  in  force.  An  ezces* 
nve  population,  and  a  system  of  legislation  favourid>le  only  to  the  rich,  are  the  chief 
causes  of  these  evils.  Capital,  courage,  and  opportunity  are  wanting  to  enable  the 
peasantry  to  attain  better  cricumstances  elsewhere.  But  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  dangerous  evils  of  Italy,  at  the  present  day,  is  the  legalized  mendicancy  which 
everywhere  prevails ;  a  system  the  more  dangerous,  because  the  support  of  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  proof  of  beneficence  and  genuine  Christianity.  Large  foundling  hospitals 
exist  in  almost  all  the  cities,  in  which  thousands  of  deserted  children  are  annually 
provided  for ;  other  institutions  of  various  kinds  are  likewise  numeroaa ;  and  the 
result  is  the  continual  increase,  rather  than  the  prevention  or  alleviation,  of  beggary, 
misery,  and  crime. — Raumers  Italy, 

Religion.  —  All  the  Italians  may  be  said  to  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
because  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  population  adhere  to  any  other  creed.  This 
fraction  is  subdivided  into :  the  Vaudois,  or  WaldenteSt  an  ancient  sect  of  Protestants, 
who  occupy  the  valleys  of  Lucerne,  Angrogno,  and  Saint  Martin,  in  Piedmont ;  the 
Calvinists  and  Lutherans,  established  in  the  principal  commercial  towns,  particularly 
at  Venice,  Naples,  and  Leghorn ;  the  Greeks,  who  are  found  at  Venice,  Leghorn,  and 
in  different  parts  of  Naples ;  and  the  Jews,  who  live  in  all  the  great  towns  and  places 
of  trade,  but  are  most  numerous  at  Rome,  Leghorn,  and  Venice.  The  Roman  Caddie 
clergy  are  very  numerous,  being  said  to  amount  to  about  500,000,  or  to  one  in  forty  of 
the  population.  But  the  number  of  sees,  which  formerly  exceeded  that  of  all  the  bi- 
shoprics in  the  rest  of  Christendom,  has  been  much  reduced,  as  well  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  monasteries  which  once  abounded  in  the  cities  and  towns.  The  churches, 
however,  still  possess  great  wealth,  and  are  everywhere  sumptuous  in  their  decora- 
tions and  ornaments,  containing  much  of  what  is  most  magnificent  in  art,  and  most 
refined  in  taste  and  beauty.  The  exterior  of  the  churches  is,  in  genend,  very  im- 
porting, and  the  religious  ceremonies  are  performed  with  the  greatest  degree  of  pomp 
and  solemnity.  The  higher  clergy  possess  great  power,  they  all  enjoy  immunity  for 
their  persons  and  property,  and  are  in  most  cases  exempted  from  taxation.  The 
secular  priests  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  bishops,  and  the  monasteries  arc 
governed  by  the  chiefs  of  their  several  orders.  The  moral  virtues,  however,  of  the 
people,  owe  but  little  to  the  institutions  of  the  church ;  for  though  religion  is  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  fabric  of  Italian  life,  and  pervades  intensely  the  entire  frame 
of  society,  it  exercises  but  little  influence  on  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  masA 
of  the  population.  Penances,  confessions,  and  absolutions,  are  the  almost  universal 
substitutes  for  moral  qualities ;  and  little  beyond  these  is  inculcated  in  religious  in- 
struction. 

Education In  no  part  of  Europe  is  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  so  much 

neglected  as  in  Italy ;  for,  though  some  advances  have  been  made  in  Lombardy  and 
Tuscany,  no  improvement  has  yet  been  projected  in  the  other  States.  The  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  is  so  ill  attended  to  that 
but  few  of  the  peasantry  can  read,  while  of  the  mechanics  in  the  towns  it  is  difficult 
to  find  one  who  can  write  his  own  name.  The  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
higher  classes  are  also  far  behind  those  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  Among  these 
are  the  colleges  and  lyceums,  where  the  instruction  is  partial,  and  little  calculated 
either  to  improve  the  taste,  or  to  foster  freedom  and  expansion  of  thought.  The 
studies  of  the  youth  are  principally  directed  to  logic  and  classics,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  scrences,  the  languages  of  other  countries,  their  customs,  institutions,  and  modes 
of  thinking  and  reasoning.  Mathematics  are  scarcely  known,  but  casuistry  is  sedu- 
lously cultivated.  The  Ambrosian  College  and  the  Brera  College  at  Milan,  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  description,  but  in  everything,  except  classical  literature,  even  they 
are  far  from  being  well  conducted.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  disadvantages 
under  which  they  lal>our,  many  Italians  may  be  said  to  be  well  educated,  and  to  be 
qualified,  upon  some  subjects,  to  rank  with  the  most  distinguished  literary  and  scien- 
tific men  in  Europe.  They  acquire  knowledge  not  by  means  of  their  institutions  but 
in  spite  of  them.  A  general  desire  for  knowledge  seems  likewise  to  be  pervading  the 
country ;  and  under  its  influence  both  literature  and  science  will  extend  more  rapidly 
by  means  of  self-cultivation,  than  through  the  instrumentality  of  indiiferent,  or  igno- 
rant and  hostile  teachers.  The  universities  are  sufficiently  numerous,  and  nearly  all 
of  ancient  date:  Bologna,  founded  in  the  vear  1119  ;  Naples,  1224;  Padua,  1228; 
Rome,  1248;  Perugia,  1307;  Pisa,  1329;   Siena,  1337;  Pavia,  I3(jl ;  Turin,  1412; 
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pHrmK,U23;  Florence,  1433 ;  Catania,  1445 ;  Cigluri,  1764 ;  GeiUM,  renewed  and 
extendod  in  1783  i  to  which  may  be  added  tfaiit  of  Modena,  which,  after  long  ne- 
glect, has  been  iBtely  re-eatabliabed.  In  alniost  all  the  ciciei  there  are  literary  and 
scientific  aoeielieB,  which  have  been  long  in  operation,  and  have  cherished  and  en. 
couraged  learning  among  their  members.  ThEse  lodeties  which  were  begun  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  have  multiplied  and  increased  ever  since,  have  contributed,  since 
the  revival  of  learning,  to  its  preservation,  at  least,  and  have  been,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  means  of  bringing  talents  and  industry  into  public  notice.  One  oF  the  earliest, 
as  well  as  the  mmt  celebrated,  is  the  Academia  della  Crusca  at  Florence,  established 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  Italian  language,  by  wliicb  it  ha«  acquired  great  re- 
nown i  but  the  most  flourishing  of  these  institution!  at  present,  ere  the  Imperial 
Institute  at  Milan,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Turin.  The  institution!  for  the 
promotion  of  the  fine  arts  are  numerous,  and  are  placed  in  connection  with  achoola, 
)n  wbicb  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  are  taught  by  competent  masters. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  at  Rome,  Florence,  and  Bologna.  Italy  abounds 
with  collections  of  books,  and  espedally  of  manuscripts  of  great  antiquity  and  of 
hijjh  value.  Tbe  libraries,  however,  are  generally  very  deficient  in  works  of  science 
and  of  modern  literature.  The  mo«t  celebrated  of  the  libraries  are  those  of  the 
Vatican  at  Rome,  the  Ambrosian  at  Milan,  that  of  St.  Hark  at  Venice,  and  of  the 
Mapliabechi  and  Uedid  at  Florence.  There  are  also  in  eTsry  part  of  Italy  museums 
of  great  value,  which  are  generally  arranged  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  The  most 
distinguished  of  them  are  those  of  Florence  and  Naples :  all  of  them  are  open  to  the 
public,  and  thereby  made  the  common  property  of  all  nations.  Each  pakce  of  tha 
nobility,  and  every  public  building  is  a  cabinet  of  art;  and  every  dty  l)oasti  of  its 
antiques  or  collections  of  modem  works.  Picture  galleries  are  to  be  found  every- 
where! the  churches  too  are  adorned  by  exquisite  pieces  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
as  well  as  by  their  architecture.  There  are  also  botanic  gardens  attached  to  most 
of  the  universities,  and  several  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  cities;  and  there  are  astro- 
nomical observatories  at  Bologna,  Padua,  Milan,  Florence,  and  Palermo. 

GnvEBvuENT Italy  is  divided  into  nine  sovereign  Slates,  in  all  of  which,  with 

the  exception  of  the  petty  republic  of  San  Marino,  the  government  is  rested  in  an 
absolute  monarch,  and  is  everywhere  exercised  with  the  most  rigorous  despotism. 
But  even  in  this  respect  there  are  varieties;  for,  while  some  of  the  goTemments  ore 
so  despotic  as  to  be  positively  oppressive,  others  are  exerdsed  with  a  degree  of  liber- 
ality and  attentive  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  that  would  almost  en- 
title them  to  be  called  paternal.  The  governments  of  Rome  and  Naples,  though 
equally  despotic  with  the  others,  have  long  been  singularly  ineffidenf,  powerless  for 
good,  and  exercising  but  little  restraint  upon  the  corruptions  of  a  disorganized  so- 
dety.  Upon  the  affections  of  their  people,  whom  they  have  never  benefitted,  the 
sovereigns  have  no  hold,  and  it  is  only  by  the  support  of  Austria  that  they  are  en- 
a'lled  to  keep  possession  of  ibeir  thrones  and  dominions.  But,  while  it  affords  this 
protection  to  the  governments,  the  power  of  Austria  effectually  cheeks  the  energies 
of  tbe  people,  who,  participating  in  the  spirit  of  liberty  which  at  present  pervades  all 
Europe,  are  eager  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  worthless  oppressors.  Of  these 
nine  States,  three  are  kingdoms  ;  one,  a  grand-duchy  ;  three,  duchies:  one.  an  elec- 
tive ecclesiastical  monarchy ;  and  one  a  republic  Their  names,  areas,  population, 
t,  and  military  forces,  are  stated  in  the  following  table  i  — 
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Of  the  kingdoms  and  duchies  the  sovereigns  are  hereditary  monarch* ;  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  States  of  the  Church  is  vested  in  tbe  Pope,  the  primate  or  head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  who  is  elected  for  life,  out  of  their  ovm  body,  bj 
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the  rollege  of  nu-dinal  bishops,  prietts,  wid  deacons.  The  Popes  being  geMnHf  oM 
men  before  their  election,  their  succession  has  been  more  frequent  than  that  of  any 
other  iteries  of  sovereign  princes,  hereditary  or  elective.  The  Pope  unites  in  his  per- 
son three  different  offices :  —  1.  Supreme  pontiff  and  head  of  the  Roman  Church  and 
hierarchy ;  2.  Ri«hop  of  Rome ;  3.  Temporal  sovereign  of  the  Roman  State.  His 
niiiiistcfi^  in  his  spiritual  capacity  are:  —  1.  The  eardimat-grand-pemiiemtiary,  who  de- 
cides on  cases  of  conscience,  with  the  assi&tance  of  several  prelates;  2.  The  ettrdimU 
Bommiuta^  who  presides  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Apostolic  Chancerr,  and  whose  doty 
it  is  to  give  his  opinion  on  matters  of  do(!trine  or  discipline,  to  affix  the  seals  to*  acd 
expedite  tlie  Pope's  bulls  (i.e.  charters,  k'ttera,  rescripts);  3.  The  emrdimal-pro- 
datario^  who,  with  a  numerous  body  of  f»ub-officcra,  decides  all  affatra  concerning  linngi 
and  other  temporalities  of  the  clergy,  dispensations,  licences  for  marriages  between 
rebitioiiti,  &c. ;  4.  The  cardinal-tegretario  di  brevi,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  Pope's 
corrospuiidenrc  concerning  ecclesiastical  matters,  expedites  the  briefs  to  foreign  po- 
tentates, &c. :  5.  The  uditor  santittimo,  a  prelate  who  examines,  revises,  and  reports 
upon  all  matters  of  importance  laid  before  him,  examines  the  claims  of  the  candidates 
for  bishoprics,  and  is  generally  the  intimate  adviser  of  the  Pope,  whose  fuU  confi. 
dence  he  is  supposed  to  enjoy ;  6.  The  rorc/rnaZ-ricor,  who  exerctset  the  authority 
and  iKTforuis  the  duties  of  the  Pope  as  bitihop  of  Rome,  As  temporal  sovereign,  his 
two  principnl  ministers  arc  the  cardinal  secretary  of  state,  and  the  cardinaUcamer- 
lingo ;  the  former  of  whom  unites  in  his  person  the  departments  of  both  the  home 
and  the  foreign  affairs,  is  the  prime  minister  and  representative  of  the  sovereign  both 
with  foreign  courts  and  with  his  own  subjects.  He  is  appointed  by  the  reigning  Pope, 
and  leaves  office  on  the  death  of  his  superior.  The  camerlingo,  chamberlain,  or  master 
of  the  hnu«choId,  is  appointed  for  life.  The  republic  of  San  Marino  is  situate  within 
the  papal  territory,  and  is  under  the  Pope's  protection.  It  consists  of  only  the  town 
of  San  Marino  and  four  neighliouiing  villnges.  but  is  one  of  the  oldest  States  in 
Europe.  The  I x)mbardo- Venetian  kingdom,  or  States  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  form 
part  of  the  empire  of  Austria,  and  are  directly  ruled  by  a  \*iceroy  under  the  controul 
^id  direction  of  the  imperial  ministry  of  Vienna.  Besides  the  nine  States  above 
mentioned,  there  is  also  the  small  principalittj  of  Monaco ;  but  the  prince  resides  in 
Paris,  allowing  his  territoiics  to  l»e  garrisoned  by  Sardiniau  troops,  and  ia  in  fiict 
merely  a  mediatized  prince,  subject  to  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

PaoniTTivR  IsnrsTRT.— ^ijT/rii//»<r*._>Vith  respect  to  Its  agricnltare.  luly  may  be  divided  Into 
thrvif  rvvUms;  tho  tirnt  coiisl.oting  of  the  grvat  plain  of  I.oniDardy  and  Tit^mout,  bounded  hj  the 
AIpA  on  ttie  went  and  north,  the  Apenninen  on  the  nonth.  and  the  Adriatic  S^a  on  the  c-a^t :  the 
second  i4  that  which  ext^'ndK  from  the  western  A}H'nnineii,  and  the  front ier»  of  France  and  Lom- 
bardy. to  the  liordvrii  of  Calabria ;  and  tho  thinl  coniprehendt  those  di'«trioti4  where  aninud*  and 
TOgi'tablv^  thrive,  hut  fn)ni  which  man  i»  almost  wholly  excluded  by  the  malaria,  and  which,  ex- 
tending along  the  sea  coaft  from  near  Pi»»a  to  Terroolna,  is  called  the  Martnnma  fOra  mantimi.) 
i.onihardy  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  Hche«t  countrioH  in  the  world  ;  the  sioil  of  the  plain,  or  cen- 
tral part,  in  entirely  alluvial,  compoMrd  of  materials  which  have  been  doro»itt^i  by  water  to  an  un- 
known depth.  In  the  tractx  ncari'dt  to  the  mountains,  much  gravel,  and  that  of  considerable  >ize.  i» 
piixeil  with  tlie  eaith  ;  but  it  Ix'comes  timalU-r  in  !>i/e,  and  Ictd  in  quantity  towards  the  centre  and 
eastern  Itordcrs.  co  that  almost  the  whole  may  bo  Mid  to  l>e  comj  Ofed  of  a  black  and  very  leitile 
mould.  Thi'  nrighbourinK  mountains  alFortl  an  ininien«e  supply  ui  water ;  and  to  this,  not  IcbS  tban 
to  the  natural  richnrss  of  the  .soil.  [»  Lonilumlv  iini-  bt^  ibr  its  great  fertilitv.  To  distribute  the 
water,  a  very  regular  !*yt>tcm  is  pursued.  whii>h  it  has  n quired  consideral>!e  ^kill  andcanital  to  carry 
Into  effect.  Pn>ni  the  irrignt ion  thus  pructiMHl  arises  an  Inconceivable  fertility  which  supiorts  a 
crowded  population.  Lombardy  abounds  in  villaKOs  nud  large  towns,  and  povsesses  all  the  beauty 
which  r>c>u)es>  and  cultivation  cun  give  to  a  level  country  containing  nothing  w  hich  is  naturally  pic- 
turesque. The  fields  into  which  it  !■»  divided  arc  small,  and  s^iparuted  bv  rows  of  poplars,  which  give 
It  the  ai»jH'aranre  of  a  woodeil  country.  The  country  In'tween  IxkII  and  Cn  mojui  is  the  richest  part 
of  the  >lilanesi'  territory.  The  soil  is  extniiu'ly  tortile,  and  the  svstim  of  irrigation  the  most  per- 
fect that  can  l>e  conceived ;  but  the  culture  of  corn  g'ves  place,  in  a  great  degree,  to  that  of  pas- 
ture, which  serves  as  food  for  the  cows  that  iin»ducv  the  cheeM!  so  well  known  over  Furoiw  a»  the 
Paniu-mn.  The  district  In  which  it  is  produced  extends  from  Pavia  to  ^lilan  and  Lodi.  al>ont 
twenty  miles,  ami  in  Icntrth  alxut  forty  miles,  from  Abbiate-gra«so,  on  the  Ticino.  to  C<>dogno.  near 
the  conriuence  of  the  Aada  and  the  Po.  About  HO.ork'i  cows  are  kept  for  the  purpos^e,  wbote  annual 
produce  is  about  'JoO  IIh.  ( l.v%  kilogrammes )  each.  The  value  of  the  cheese  and  butter  exported  and 
consumed  is  about  one  million  sterling  ( 23..100,(ino  fruncs.)  The  other  principal  articles  reared  are. 
wheat,  maii-e.  oat>.  rye.  hemp.  tiax.  and  legumes :  and,  in  the  flat  grounds  of  tho  lower  districts, 
rice,  of  which  the  quantity  laised  is  now  very  considerable.  A  crop  of  rice  is  reckoned  at  three 
times  the  value  of  a  crop  of  corn ;  but  the  stagnation  of  a  large  b<Kly  of  watir  in  a  hot  climate,  co- 
verinir  an  extent-ive  surface,  which  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  rice,  is  highly  ii^urlous  to  health ; 
the  rice  country  is  in  oonaet;uence  thinly  peopled,  and  the  few  inhalrtants  are  in  a  very  sickly  and 
diseased  condition.  In  no  other  iiart  of  Italy  is  the  cultivation  of  silk  so  lartre,  so  valuable,  and  so 
well  understood  aa  in  the  north.  From  the  Var  to  the  Isoiizo,  are  exten?  ive  plantations  of  the  w  hite 
mulberry,  in  some  peaces  trained  as  tall  and  stately  trees,  in  others  pruned  down  almost  to  square 
bushes,  but  everywhere  giving  a  peculiar  and  attractive  character  to  the  agricultural  scenery. 
With  the  progressive  increase  of  the  culture  ot  silk,  the  value  of  land  and  the  prt>>pcrity  of  the  (-co- 
ple  have  undergoike  a  coin-hponding  improvcnieut :  and  it  may  be  added  that  tlie  quality  of  the 
allk  has  greatly  improved  under  the  cncouragonuut  of  a  perpetually  extending  demand.  The  esti- 
mated produce  of  raw  silk  In  Italy  Is  believed  to  be  now  not  much  kss  than  twelve  millions  of 
pounds  annually,  of  which  Lombardy,  Venice.  Tyrol,  and  Tessin  produce  7.(miO,(j1)0  ;  liedmcnt  and 
jGenoa.  V,(HO.(.00;  Naples  and  Sicily,  l,2iiO,((4i:  1  apal  States.  MX).(.<^;  I'armu,  Mudena,  and  I.ucea. 
660,1  (K);  Tuscany.  300.000 :  worth  about  ll'.'.(.^).OOU  sterling.     The  cultivation  of  the  land  in  Lcm- 
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bardy,  and  Indeed  throughout  all  Italy.  Is  performed  soldy  by  means  of  oxen.  The  plough  is  drawn 
by  two  oxen  without  a  driver ;  the  waggons  also,  or  carts,  are  drawn  by  oxen,  the  horse  being 
■caroely  erer  employed  for  any  purpose  of  husbandry.  The  Implements  used  are  also  everywhere  of 
a  very  rude  and  unimproved  construction.  About  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  Lombardy  are 
connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  agriculture,  and  about  eight-ninths  of  the  whole  surface  of 
the  country  are  under  cultivation. 

The  Genoese  territory  rises  everywhere  from  the  seaside  into  hills  and  mountains,  and  is  less 
adapted  for  agriculture,  than  for  gardens  and  orchards.  The  olive  is  the  prevalent  object  of  culti- 
vation, southern  fruits  are  raised  in  the  most  favourable  places,  the  chestnut  on  the  higher  grounds, 
while  pasturage  and  herds  are  the  objects  of  attention  among  the  maritime  Alps.  Evervwhere  there 
Is  great  industry,  but  nowhere  much  opulence,  the  proverb  holding  good  ;  "  He  who  possesses 
only  olive  trees  will  always  remain  poor."  Even  a  trifling  frost  injures  this  delicate  plant,  and  still 
greater  destruction  is  occasioned  by  certain  insects.  Seediungs  l)ear  no  regular  crop  of  Aruit  till  they 
arc  fifty  years  old ;  but,  if  propagated  by  cuttings,  the  trees  bear  in  twenty-five  years.  In  eood 
years  150  or  200  olive  trees,  on  a  surface  of  two  acres,  will  produce  from  500  to  800  gallons  of  oil. 
The  trees  blossom  in  May.  and  the  harvest  begins  in  December.  Orange  and  lemon  trees  yidd  a 
ftill  harvest  only  after  twenty  vears  ;  they  grow  best  on  a  light  soil,  which  U  well  watered,  and  well 
manured.  A  hundred  trees  will  produce  30,000  tmlt.  The  pastoral  part  of  the  population  are  more 
opulent  than  the  olive  growers  ;  though  the  pasturage  and  cattle  are  both  inferior  to  those  of  Switzer- 
land.—r/Zaum0r*<  It  ly,  I.  275,  ^c  J 

The  agriculture  of  Tuscany  belongs  partly  to  a  system  of  irrigation  similar  to  that  of  Lombardy, 
and  is  partly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  steep  sides  of  the  hills.  Property  is  extremely  subdivided, 
and  the  farms  are  in  general  cultivated  by  farmers  who  divide  the  produce  with  the  landlord.  The 
principal  articles  of  cultivation  are  wheat,  maize,  clover,  beans,  peas,  and  other  pulse ;  and,  above 
all,  the  vine  and  the  olive.  Such  is  the  richness  of  the  alluvial  soil  in  the  valleys,  that  although 
manare  is  applied  to  it  onlv  once  in  five  years,  yet  the  crops  are  very  abundant.  The  culture  also 
which  is  very  fine  and  carenil,  and  the  Judicious  succession  of  crops,  have  their  share  in  producing 
this  effect.  An  immense  population  lives  on  the  produce  of  these  farms ;  but  there  is  observea 
among  them  a  complete  absence  of  all  the  conveniencies  of  Ufe,  and  an  appearance  of  the  greatest 
penury  in  the  midst  of  a  country  producing  evervthing  which  the  wants  ef  the  most  luxurious  can  re- 
quire.  Either  the  population  is  too  great ;  or  their  system  of  rural  economy  must  be  radically  bad. 
The  evil,  indeed,  seems  to  arise  troxa  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  nufzxeriat  or  half  and  half  sys- 
tem, by  which  all  the  farms  are  held,  and  which  seems  expressly  calculated  to  depress  the  farmer, 
and  keep  him  in  a  state  of  hopeless  poverty.  The  finest  part  of  Tuscany  is  the  valley  of  the  Amo, 
which  is  everywhere  most  carefully  cultivated ;  but  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  rich  soil,  and  tem- 
perate climate,  adapted  to  the  vine  and  the  olive,  the  land  does  not  yield  more  food  for  the  support 
of  num  than  in  countries  twelve  or  fourteen  degrees  farther  north,  countries  which  labour  under  all 
the  disadvantages  of  a  long  and  severe  winter,  of  a  spring  which  hardly  deserves  the  name,  and  of  a 
summer  and  autumn  during  which  the  inconstancy  of  the  climate  is  severely  felt.  Tuscany  was  for- 
merly celebrated  for  its  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  is  still  highly  cultivated ;  but  the  quantity  of 
labour  expended  is  quite  disproportioned  to  the  result ;  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  is  con- 
sumed by  the  labourer ;  the  methods  pursued  are  eminently  unscientific ;  the  capital  swallowed  up 
by  the  land  is  enormous  ;  and  every  species  of  cultivation  which  does  not  contribute  to  supply  the 
direct  home  consumption  of  the  country  is  neglected.  The  forests  have  been  destroyed  or  badiv 
managed ;  mulberry-trees,  which  the  country  would  produce  in  abunduice,  are  not  in  favour  with 
the  cultivators,  because  they  spoil  the  fields  and  contribute  nothing  to  the  use  of  the  table.  The 
rearing  of  silk-worms  is  not  attended  to ;  the  production  of  silk  is  much  less  considerable  than  it 
might  be ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  other  article  which  is  available  only  for  exportation. 
In  former  times  many  of  the  Tuscan  wines  were  celebrated  for  their  excellence ;  but  at  present, 
though  a  vast  quantity  of  wine  is  made,  and  is  generally  of  good  quality,  the  sole  purpose  of  the  cul* 
tivator  is  to  render  it  suitable  for  home  consumption.  The  culture  of  the  vine  is  accordingly  subor- 
dinate to  that  of  the  olive,  the  mulberry-tree,  and  grain,  or  is  considered  at  best  as  only  of  eaual 
importance  ;  the  vine  being  produced  on  the  same  lands,  and  subjected  to  a  treatment  quite  unsuited 
to  Its  perfect  developement.  Little  pains  are  taken  at  the  vintage,  and  the  process  of  wine-making 
is  still  the  same  which  has  existed  for  generations.  Of  late,  however,  there  seems  a  disposition  to 
take  measures  for  the  better  cultivation  of  the  grape,  and  the  more  careful  preparation  of  the  wine ; 
and,  if  successful,  it  may  yet  become  an  object  of  no  small  commercial  importance. 

The  mezzeria  system  has  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  is  the  only  one  understood  in  Tuscany : 
but  it  is  costly  in  the  extreme.  Agricidture  gives  no  fair  return  for  capital ;  for,  after  deducting  all 
expenses  the  proprietor  does  not  receive  more  than  a  third  of  the  produce,  while  the  outlay  for  hit 
half  general!  V  amounts  to  two-flfths  or  even  three  fifths  of  the  total  expense.  Landed  proprietors 
were  formerly  the  wealthiest  class  of  society,  but  relatively  to  other  capitalists,  they  are  now  im- 
poverished, and  cannot  compete  with  people  whose  fortunes  are  not  vested  in  hereditary  estates.  One 
of  the  causes  of  the  poverty  of  the  Tuscan  proprietors  is  the  great  number  and  expense  of  buildings 
required  on  their  farms,  where  the  houses  of  the  peasants  are  of  a  very  superior  description,  and 
have  been  mostly  rebuilt  within  the  last  sixty  years.  The  number  of  buildings  too  required  for  their 
villas,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  are  ruinous  to  the  owners,  more  especially  now  when 
comfort  is  as  much  an  object  of  attention  as  grandeur  was  formerly. 

Besides  the  Val  d' Amo.  and  the  hills,  to  which  cultivation  has  been  hitherto  chiefly  confined,  there 
are  in  Tuscany  two  extensive  fertile  plidns,  the  Val  di  Chiana,  and  the  Blaremme,  which  till  lately 
were  quite  neglected.  In  the  Val  di  Chiana,  however,  through  the  success  of  hydraulic  opera- 
tions, large  tracts  of  country  have  lost  their  pestilential  character,  and  lands  formerly  useless  have 
been  turned  into  profitable  estates.  The  Maremme,  too,  which  had  been  uninhabitable  for  centuries, 
during  many  months  of  the  year,  through  the  efi'ects  of  midaria,  have  been  for  several  years  the  ob- 
ject of  special  attention  on  the  part  of  trie  Grand-duke.  A  large  expenditure  has  been  devoted  to 
their  improvement ;  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  in  many  districts,  and  are  anticipated  in 
all.  Abandoned  by  man,  the  destructive  energies  of  nature  had  for  ages  been  contributing  to  make 
the  Maremme  what  Dante  has  called  them,  a  tit  image  of  hell,  the  abode  of  desolation,  disease,  and 
death ;  but  their  present  state  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  power  of  art  to  arrest  the  devastations 
of  nature,  and  to  bring  the  very  elements  of  ruin  to  contribute  to  healthful  and  profitable  results. 
The  contrast  between  their  late  and  their  former  state  is  almost  without  example.  They  were  the 
richest,  and  perhaps  the  most  densely  peopled  part  of  ancient  Italy.  The  most  renowned  cities  of 
Etruria  occupied  districts,  which  for  centturies  have  been  encroached  upon  by  pestiferous  lakes  and 
marshes,  and  covered  with  weeds,  canes,  and  reeds.  The  climate,  renowned  in  former  times  for  its 
beauty  and  salubrity,  had  become  pestilential ;  but  cultivation  is  again  gradually  extending ;  capital 
is  being  invested  ;  a  laborious  population  is  constantly  narrowing  the  circle  of  the  former  seats  of 
desolation ;  and  the  cares  of  Government  aiding  the  progress  of  Improvement  by  a  liberal  expendi- 
ture, promise  ultimately  to  restore  to  profitable  use  large  tracts  which  had  been  neglected  as  value- 
less, or  abandoned  as  uninhabitable.  Wheat  is  abundalitly  grown  on  spots,  which  only  a  few  years 
ago  afforded  a  scanty  subsistence  to  a  few  wandering  fishermen ;  and  it  is  not  nnworthy  of  remark, 
that  while  miles  of  fertile  ground  have  been  won  flrom  waste  and  pestilence  by  the  deepening  of  rivers. 
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and  fhe  drminiiuf  of  marshes,  the  confining  of  the  streams  and  lakes  to  narrow  and  defined  limits  has 
enabled  the  fishermen  to  obtain  greater  supplies  of  fish,  with  diminished  toil  and  danger ;  so  that 
the  rent  now  paid  to  the  Government  by  those  who  farm  the  fisheries.  Is  greater  than  at  any  former 
period.  The  Maremmc  offer  manv  attractions  to  cultivation  and  to  capital.  They  possess  the 
greatest  variety  of  temperature  and  soil ;  the  hills  which  skirt  the  level  lands  are  rich  in  mineral 
productions ;  and,  when  the  cross  roads  shall  have  facilitated  intercourse  with  the  main  branches 
of  communication,  and  the  clearing  of  the  brushwood,  the  forests,  and  tlie  marshes  shall  have  made 
the  country  inhabitable  throughout  the  year,  abundant  employment  will  be  found  for  capital  and 
liUtwur  in  new  and  lucrative  enterprise.  But  vast  estates  throughout  the  Btarcmme,  are  still  In  the 
huids  of  a  poor  nobility,  whose  principal  rental  is  derived  from  wood-cutting,  and  from  the  pastur- 
age of  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  which  descend  from  the  mountains  in  whiter,  and  feed  in  the 
pUns.  Of  sheep  alone  the  annual  migration  is  said  to  be  from  60.000  to  80.000.  Herds  of  baffiif 
foes  and  other  homed  cattle  are  also  frequentlv  met  with,  and  form  another  source  of  revenoe ;  but 
the  want  of  capital  is  everywhere  risible,  and  the  decay  of  the  ancient  aristocracy  may  be  traced  in 
the  neglect  or  the  gradual  transfer  of  their  large  possessions.  The  great  works  for  clearing  and 
draining  the  Maremme  were  commenced  in  January  1829,  and  by  July  1832.  nearly  £200.000  sterling 
had  been  expended  in  clearing  and  giving  new  directions  to  river  courses,  filling  up  the  beds  of  lakes 
and  marshes  with  the  deposits  of  the  rivers,  in  making  roads  and  bridges,  and  the  necessary  build- 
ings. One  of  the  most  remarkable  improvements  is  the  making  of  an  excellent  road  along  the  west 
coast,  where  formerly  not  a  dwelling  was  to  be  found  through  extensive  tracts ;  but  inns  and  other 
booses  are  now  building,  and  the  Government  has  fW>quentlv,  as  an  encouragement  to  settlers, 
granted  small  pieces  of  land  to  those  who  have  built  houses.    A  universal  opinion  prevails  that  the 

Citiforous  character  of  the  marshes  has  been  already  much  modified ;  great  part  of  the  marshy  lands 
ve  been  brought  in  and  prepared  for  cultivation,  and  population  is  gradually  spreading  over  a 
country  formerly  abandoned. 

Most  of  the  landH  in  tlie  jf/fro  Romnno^  or  territory  of  the  Roman  State,  as  generally  in  the  Ma- 
Nmme,  are  divided  into  large  properties,  though  the  extent  varies  much,  generally  fkrom  1200  to  S4Q0 
acres.  All  the  country  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Mediterranean  is  (Uvided  into  possessions  of 
considerable  sixe,  except  in  the  suburoan  districts,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, where  there  are  small  estates  belonging  to  petty  proprietors  who  often  cultivate  them  with 
their  own  hands.  But  the  number  of  wealthy  proprietors  is  small ;  perhaps  there  are  not  twenty 
landlords  of  ample  fortune.  The  large  estates  are  for  the  most  part  held  in  mortmain.  In  the  Ao- 
riatie  marshes,  and  in  the  districts  of  Ferrara  and  Ravenna,  the  land  is  divided  into  large  proper^ 
ties ;  elsewhere  there  is  a  greater  subdivision.  Agriculture  is  In  apparent  prosperity ;  but  the 
msjoritv  of  the  landowners  are  poor ;  a  few  only  are  in  easy  circumstances ;  and  the  opulent  are 
rare  Indeed.  The  ralue  of  land  Is  infinitely  various ;  but  speaking  generally,  the  most  profitable 
agricultural  pursuit,  especially  in  the  Msiremme,  is  the  gracing  of  cattle ;  and  in  the  ncighbour- 
nood  of  Rome,  hay  is  found  to  be  the  crop  which  produces  the  Best  return.  In  the  Bfaremme  the 
land  is  often  left  to  repose  for  from  three  to  seven  years,  during  which  time  It  is  clothed  with  ver- 
dure. Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state,  owing  to  the  want  of  instruction  where  the  people 
are  numerous,  and.  In  the  miurshes,  to  the  want  of  labourers.  The  agricultural  labourers  have  no 
education  whatever,  and  no  means  of  acquiring  it,  though  their  natural  aptitude  is  excdlent.  In  the 
Maremme  thev  live  poorly ;  but  In  other  parts  of  the  country  somewhat  better.  They  seldom  eat 
animal  food ;  but  use,  for  the  most  part,  maixe  bread  and  polenta.  Beans  and  pulse,  as  weU  as 
other  vegetables,  form  ordinary  articles  of  food.  Their  beverage  is  pischetta.  a  mixture  of  wine  and 
water.  In  winter,  and  vrine  in  summer.  The  coloni  (fkrmers)  are  generally  in  debt  to  their  land- 
lords, whose  portion  of  the  charges  of  cultivation  is  more  than  they  can  bear,  and  they  are  often 
Insolvent ;  so  that  the  nominal  returns  for  property  held  on  mezxeria  is  seldom  borne  out  by  the  re- 
sults, and  the  consequence  is  a  reduction  of  aill  the  portion  with  which  the  farmer  is  overcharged. 
There  are  indeed  many  cases  in  which  the  amount  received  by  the  landlord  is  not  one-sixth,  instead 
of  one-half,  of  the  produce.  The  cattle  of  the  Roman  states  are  nearly  sufllcient  for  the  ordinary 
consumption.  Horses  arc  exported  ;  and  there  is  a  small  importation  of  oxen  and  swine.  The  breed 
of  sheep  is  increasing,  and  the  supply  of  wool  for  foreign  markets  is  greatly  augmenting.  Nothing 
can  be  more  rude  than  the  agricultural  implements ;  heavy  custom-duties  prevent  the  introduction 
of  those  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  the  useful  arts  arc  too  little  advanced  to  allow  production  of 
them  at  home.  The  imuedlments  to  agricultural  improvement  are  numerous  ;  the  political  situa- 
tion of  the  country  ami  its  sad  misgoveniment ;  the  protective  system,  which  retards  advance- 
ment ;  the  want  of  capital ;  the  scanty  population  of  the  Maremme,  and  the  mczzeria  system 
elsewhere;  the  want  of  knowledge,  and  more  esp<K;ialIv  of  agricultural  knowledge  among  the  culti- 
vators ;  mortmain ;  the  oppressive  taxation,  which  falls  particularly  upon  agricwtural  produce,  and 
the  difficulty  of  sales  from  the  many  restrictions.  Indeed,  says  Sir  Wiuiam  Gell.  "  at  Rome,  the  ex- 
penses of  cultivation,  and  the  pressure  of  taxes  are  scarcely  met  by  the  sale  ot  the  produce  of  the 
■oil ;  and  grain  from  the  Black  Sea  is  often  cheaper  than  that  produced  at  home,  in  most  of  the  com- 
mercial cities  of  Italy." — C  Top.  qf  Rome^  I.  253  )  The  people,  however,  are  neither  indolent  nor 
unwilling  to  improve  their  condition ;  much  activity  and  perseverance  have  been  exercised ;  a  gene- 
ral desire  for  improvement  has  been  shown ;  a  general  conviction  that  great  changes  are  necessary 
has  been  manifested ;  but  the  requisite  Intelligence  Is  wanting.  The  smaller  lakes  in  the  Maremme 
have  been  drained,  little  has  yet  been  done  for  the  larger ;  there  Is  still  a  vast  field  for  useful  and 
profitable  exertion ;  but  numerous  Impediments  have  hitherto  checked  It.  The  principal  productions 
of  the  territory  are  com,  wheat  and  maize,  rice,  hemp,  wine,  vinegar,  brandy,  oil.  timber,  charcoal, 
and  tobacco,  and  culinary  vegetables,  apples,  cucumbers,  melons,  garlic,  onions,  potatoes,  flax, 
■eeds,  and  oleaginous  vegetables,  dyewoods,  bark,  pota-^h,  hay,  soda,  mulberry-trees,  annlsecd,  &c., 
cattle  and  sheep,  wool,  cheese,  hides,  bacon,  hams,  lard,  butter,  silk,  wax,  honey,  tallow,  horns,  bones. 
Buffaloes,  goats,  mules,  and  other  animals  for  carriage  are  to  be  found,  but  not  In  large  numbers. 
Domestic  poultry  and  game  are  produced  In  abundance. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  there  are  three  distinct  systems  of  agriculture  pursued,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  climate  and  the  soil  of  the  mountains  and  the  plains.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  kingdom  is  limestone,  chiefly  of  a  bluish  colour  and  easily  decomposed,  which  affords  a  soil 
Havourable  to  the  labours  of  the  farmer.  By  far  the  greater  part  Is  mountainous,  beluK  covered  by  the 
Apennines  and  their  branches ;  but  there  are  two  extensive  tracts  of  level  country,  the  one  upon  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  other  upon  the  Mediterranean,  forming  the  plains  of  Apulia  and  Campania.  There 
Is  a  grreat  want  of  rivers  to  supply  to  any  extent  the  means  of  IrriRatlon ;  but  the  fall  of  rain,  which 
Is  very  considerable,  and  which  Is  hearier  upon  the  western  than  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Apen- 
nines, supplies  their  place.  Nearly  every  species  of  plant  peculiar  to  the  torrid  or  the  temperate  cone 
Is  found  in  suitable  sites  ;  the  palm-tree  and  the  cactus  flourish  almost  by  the  side  of  the  oak  and  the 
fir ;  the  cotton  plant  divides  the  field  with  hemp  and  flax.  On  the  less  elevated  spots  all  the  varieties 
of  the  orange  and  the  lemon  attain  perfection ;  the  olive  "  swells  with  floods  or  oil ;"  and  the  vine, 
allowed  to  extend  Its  graceful  tendrils  from  tree  to  tree,  affords  equal  delight  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
palate.  A  peculiarity  of  Neapolitan  agriculture  is,  that  the  soil  produces  a  greater  crop  of  cerealia 
and  grass  when  protected  by  trees  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  summer  sun,  than  when  left  open 
and  unprotected.    Hence,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  mulberry  Is  most  advan- 
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tunowHj  combined  with  arable  hnsbandry.  In  the  best  cultivated  provinces  the  Adds  are  covered 
with  eImB  or  poplars,  on  which  the  vines  are  trained,  or  with  olive-trees  planted  in  rows.  The  mul- 
berrv-tree  is  only  planted  extensively  in  Calabria ;  but,  as  it  affords  a  most  profitable  crop  with  a 
■mau  amount  of  labour,  it  is  gradualfv  spreading  in  the  other  provinces  with  the  increase  ox  the  po- 
pulation. The  faims  in  the  elevated  districts  are  small,  vailing  in  extent  from  one  and  a  hidx  to 
seven  acres,  and  are  almost  all  cultivated  by  manual  labour.  The  principal  articles  raised  are  wheat, 
barley,  potatoes,  beans,  rye,  maixe,  and  culinary  vegetables ;  rye  and  barley  only  succeed  in  elevated 
spots,  and  spelt  is  sometimes,  but  much  more  sparing! v  cultivated.  The  system  of  agriculture  prac- 
tised in  Campania  is  peculiar,  and  is  considerably  different  from  that  of  the  hills.  This  district 
includes  the  seacoast  of  the  Bays  of  Gaeta  and  Naples,  between  the  Garigliano  and  Sorrento,  with 
Ischia.  Procida,  and  the  smaller  neighbouring  islands,  and  stretches  eastward  to  the  main  chain  of 
the  Apennines  near  Cava,  Nola,  anaAvellino,  including  Benevento,  and  is  distinguished  as  the  re- 

Son  of  active  and  extinct  volcanoes.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  G9  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth, 
om  Benevento  to  the  extremity  of  Ischia,  about  SO.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Naples,  and 
great  part  of  the  Terra  di  Larora  are  included  in  the  district  The  soil  of^the  extensive  plain  of 
Capua  is  composed  of  what  has  l>een  called  secondary  tufa,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  ancient 
or  primitive  tufia  of  Ischia,  Procida,  and  the  Vomero  near  Naples.  Both  kinds  of  tnfa  yield  a  most 
productive  soil,  easily  decomposed,  and  of  considerable  depth  in  the  plains.  As  the  high  road  from 
Some  to  Naples  lies  through  the  plain  of  Capua,  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  this  part  of  Italy  strikes 
involuntarilv  the  most  superficial  traveller,  who  there  sees  flourishing  crops  of  grain  waving  under 
the  shade  of  myriads  of  olive-trees,  and  vine-clad  elms  or  poplars.  On  the  heights  near  Naples,  cul- 
tivation is  so  admirably  managed,  that  in  some  of  the  villas  at  Capo  di  Monte,  three  crops  are  ac- 
tually produced  at  once,  by  the  addition  of  the  lofty  pine,  whose  roof-like  foliage  towers  so  far  above 
the  vines,  that  it  deprives  them  of  but  a  small  portion  of  the  sunshine,  while  the  delicate  fhiit  which 
tiM  former  yields,  is  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the  juice  of  the  latter  in  the  dessert  of  the  con- 
noisseur. The  valley  of  the  Sebeto,  between  Capo  di  Monte  and  Vesuvius,  is  one  continued  garden, 
tram  which  the  markets  of  the  capital  are  supplied ;  the  sides  of  the  volcano  are  covered  vnth  the 
vineyards,  which  yield  delicious  lacryma  cliristl,  a  species  of  wine,  which,  like  that  of  Pozzuoli,  near 
the  Bolfiitara,  is  said  to  owe  its  superior  flavour,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  influence  of  the  subter- 
raneous heat.  The  population  in  this  volcanic  region  is  very  dense ;  land  is  divided  into  farms  of  a 
middling  size,  and  the  abundance  of  manure  causes  the  ground  to  he  kept  in  an  almost  unremitting 
state  of  productiveness.  The  third  system  of  agriculture  is  that  pursued  in  ApuUa,  or  the  plains  which 
extend  irom  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic.  From  time  immemorial  this  district  seems 
to  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  shepherds  of  the  adjacent  mountains ;  and  now  by  a  system  of  laws 
and  regulations  called  the  tavogUere,  of  the  same  nature  with  those  of  the  Spanish  mesta,  and  eaually 
mischievous,  the  owners  of  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  mountains  have  the  established  rignt  of 
transporting  them  to  the  plains  for  winter  pasturage ;  and  to  this  singular  institution  the  kingdom 
b  indelited  for  a  peculiar  system  of  agriculture  which  prevails  in  the  three  provinces  of  Capitanata, 
Terra  di  Bari,  and  Terra  oi  Otranto,  where  the  farms  are  usually  divided  into  three  equal  portions, 
one  of  which  is  under  seed,  the  second  fallow,  and  the  third  in  repose,  or  waste.  On  the  two  latter 
the  right  of  pasture  is  exercised  by  the  tavogliere ;  and  thus  a  tract  of  country  containing  two 
millions  of  acres  is  not  only  doomed  to  partial  sterility,  but  is  the  cause  of  unproductiveness  in  all 
the  adjoining  provinces,  from  which  it  attracts  the  cattle,  and  in  which  it  consequently  prerents 
the  accumulation  of  the  means  of  giving  fertility  to  the  exhausted  soil.  Under  the  French  domi- 
nation the  system  of  the  Tavogliere  di  Puglia  was  al>olished;  but  after  the  restoration  of  181  A,  it 
was  restored  with  its  ancient  local  privileges,  roads,  resting-places,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  ad- 
ministration. The  total  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  is  reckoned  to  contain  alx>ut  twenty  millions 
of  acres,  of  which  one-fifth  is  occupied  by  towns,  villages,  ^ads,  water,  and  places  incapable  of  cul- 
tivation, and  nearly  one-eighth  by  forests,  leaving  13,635,000  acres  of  cultivable  soil,  of  which  nearly 
twelve  millions  are  found  oy  the  returns  of  the  land-tax  to  be  actually  cultivated,  or  at  least  occu- 
pied; and  as  the  population  in  1836  was  5,781,036,  this  extent  of  land  ought,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, not  only  to  suflice  for  their  support,  but  also  to  yield  a  considerable  surplus.  But  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  matters,  the  periodical  wanderings  of  the  cattle  not  only  deprive  the  farmer  of  manure, 
but  dispose  him  to  adapt  his  stock  to  the  prevalent  system,  by  preferring  sheep,  which  are  most 
easily  managed  at  a  distance,  and  which  require  no  dairy  establishment ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  crops  of  corn,  so  far  from  sufficing  ror  the  support  of  the  population,  are  actually  deficient. 
In  1835,  the  number  of  live  stock  in  the  continental  part  of  the  kinedom  of  the  two  Sicilies  was  thus 
estimated  approximatively.  Beeves,  300,000 ;  buffaloes,  40,000 ;  norses,  60,000 ;  mules  and  asses, 
600,000 ;  goats,  600,000 ;  sheep,  4,000,000.* 

Mines  and  Minerals. —The  minerals  of  Italy  are  of  small  amount ;  and,  though  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  were  once  wrought,  they  are  now  almost  all  extinct.  It  yields  at  present  some  alum  in 
the  States  of  the  Church  and  Nai^les,  some  vitriol  and  antimony  in  Parma,  and  sulphur  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  In  Loml>ardy,  mining  operations  are  confined  to  the  procuring  of  iron  in  the  Alpine 
valleys  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  and  of  copper  in  Belluno.  In  Tuscany  there  are  a  great  variety  of 
minerals,  which  were  once  extensively  wrought ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  mines  have  been  aban- 
doned. The  most  important  are  the  iron  mines  of  Elba,  which  are  deemed  inexhaustible.  For  a 
period  of  ten  years,  from  1825  to  1834.  the  quantity  of  ore  produced  annually  was  1600  centi  (each 
S5,000  lbs.),  of  which  700  centi  were  consumed  in  Tuscany,  and  the  rest  exported,  chiefly  to  Rome, 
Genoa,  Naples,  and  Corsica.  At  Perita,  in  the  province  of  Grosseto,  is  a  sulphur  mine,  which,  for 
ten  years,  gave  an  annual  produce  of  413,000  lbs.,  but  is  capable  of  being  greatly  increased  by  a  growing 
demand.  At  Monte  Catini,  in  the  valley  of  the  Cecina,  is  a  copper  mine,  producing  100,000  i!m.  per 
annum,  and  there  are  other  copper  mines  at  Montieri,  the  produce  of  which  is  not  known.  The  ter- 
ritory of  Pietra  Santa  contains  mines  of  iron  and  silver,  and  is  rich  in  marbles,  of  which  there  are 
twelve  quarries  in  operation,  one  of  them  yielding  statuary  marble  equal  to  that  of  Carrara.  In  the 
Voltera  district,  near  Pomerance,  the  lagoons  of  Klonte  Cerboli  fiimish  boracic  acid,  which  is  inge- 
niouslv  and  economically  obtained  by  impregnating  the  water  with  the  gas  which  issues  copiously 
from  tne  ground.  The  produce  is,  in  ordinary  years,  about  600,000  lbs.,  of  which  100,000  lbs.  are 
manufactured  into  borax,  and  the  remainder  exported  to  foreign  countries.  In  the  Volterra  districts 
are  numerous  quarries  of  alabaster  in  full  activity  ;  stone  for  building,  paving,  and  other  ordinary 
purposes  of  life,  is  abundant ;  and  also  gravel,  the  employment  of  which  b  one  main  cause  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Tuscan  roads.    The  gnmite  quarries  of  Elba  and  Giglio,  which  ftumished  the  columns 

*  Lettres  ecrites  (T  Italie,  en  1812  et  1813,  par  F.  S.  de  Chateauvieux.  Paris,  1816.—  Tableau  de 
V  A  ^culture  Tmcane,  by  J.  C  L.  Sismondi.  Geneva,  1801.  —  Economia  Ruitiea  per  lo  re^no  di  Na- 
jpo/i,  Sfc.  Di  Luigi  Granata.  Naples,  lS3i. —  Soffgin  Politico  ru  la  popiUazione  e  h  pubbhche  eontri* 
buzione  de  Regno  delle  due  Siciite  al  di  qua  del  Faro,  Di  M.  Le  Rotondi.  Naples,  1634.  —  Jteport  on 
the  Statistics  cf  Tuscany,  Lucca,  the  Pontifical,  and  the  Lombardo-  Venetian  States,  ^e.  by  John 
Bowring.  London,  X^^Sl.— Edinburgh  Review,  "  Agriculture  and  SUtistics  of  Italy."  Vol.  XXVIII. 
ZX.—  Britith  and  Foreign  Renifw,  "Neapolitan  Systems  of  Farming."  IX.  bffj .  ~- Encjfdopeedia 
Britannica,  article  "  Lombsrdy." 
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■o  oftra  found  In  th«  ancient  buildings  of  Tuscany,  are  still  capable  of  yieldliis  aimQar  materlalt. 
Travertine  abound*  in  many  (larts  of  Tuscany ;  near  PiM,  and  in  rarlons  parts  of  the  Slaremme,  and 
in  the  territoi^  of  Siena,  art)  marble  quarries,  vroueht  according  to  drcomstancea.  At  Moateonl 
is  an  alum  niino ;  and  in  the  Marnmnie  are  lead  mines  which  are  unwrouglit.  In  Lncca  and  tlis 
States  of  th.f  Church  are  Mome  mines,  and  nuniertius  indications  of  metals  and  minerals,  bat  thty 
arc  little  wrought,  and  in  the  lattiT  State  no  accurate  estimate  exists  of  the  quantity  of  minarau 
produced  or  worked  ;  po&zaliina.  however,  is  botli  used  at  home  and  exported  to  some  extent  for  sub- 
aquatic  works;  the  Viterl>o  ritriol  mines  give  more  than  40,0 lO  lbs.  annually,  one-half  of  which  to 
export eil ;  there  are  many  miiie.^  of  fossil  coal,  home  of  which  have  been  wrought,  bat  they  are  now 
utterly  neglectoii.  About  4  OOO.'KN)  Itis.  of  sulphur  is  dug  in  Komagtia.  Pesaro.  and  Tormignano ;  bat 
thi>  Rtivernment  works  only  the  alum  niint^,  which  arc  found  at  Tolfa ;  all  others  are  private  nnd^^r- 
takintrs.  There  are  many  salt  xprlngs  in  Romagiia  and  the  Marche  (frontiers),  ana  a  qoantity  of 
salubrious  mineral  «'atcrn,  f>oth  hot  and  cold.  Those  of  Porretta.  near  Bologna,  are  iiarticnlarty 
esteemei  :  atui  thoseof  Aqua  Sant^in  Rome,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aseoli,  of  CIvita  Veccbis^ 
Kiolo,  Nooera.  and  Htik'liano.  Of  Napleii,  the  minersl  productions  are  unimportint ;  and  consist 
ohlefly  of  -^orae  iron,  i-xtracted  from  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Stilo ;  with  mines  of  ruck  salt,  whldi 
are  litili>  worlced.  The  province  of  Massa,  in  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  produces  the  exoeUent  ttatoary 
marl)le  found  in  the  quarries  of  Carrara. 

Fiihtn-iet.  —  The  fisheries  contribute  largely  to  the  supply  of  food  in  Italy.  The  most  considerable 
are  those  for  the  tunny,  a  very  large  fish,  and  the  anchovy,  which  is  very  small.  These  are  condueted 
on  a  very  large  scale  bv  joint  «tock  comi>anies.  composed  of  almost  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  coasts 
where  they  are  carricl  on.  and  more  part  cularly  along  the  vast  extent  of  the  Neapolitan  shores. 
The  lakes  and  rivers  Iike«-ise  yield  a  considerable  quantity.  The  tunny  is  a  gregarious  fish,  sboato 
of  which  enter  the  Mediterranean  early  in  the  vear.  and  are  caugl:t  in  great  abundance  with  nets,  on 
the  Italian  coasts,  in  >'ay,  June,  and  Jul  v.  The  anchovy  fishery  is  chiefly  carried  on  for  the  sake  of 
foreign  trade ;  the  fish  are  caught  in  shallow  water  in  .March,  April,  and  May.  and  the  curing  of  them 
occupies  about  a  month.  Sword  tinh  are  also  taken  with  the  harpoon,  in  tlie  straits  of  Messina,  and 
aometimes  in  the  tunny  i  ets  ;  their  flesh  is  esteemed  very  delicatu,  and  when  broiled  resembles  veal. 
The  coast  sJso  swarm's  with  mullets,  the  rocs  of  which  are  converted  into  a  sauce  called  botarga, 
which  is  in  gr«'at  reiiuest.  A  groat  variety  of  testaceous  and  crustaceous  fish,  among  which  arc 
prawns  of  gigantic  i>ize.  is  taken  along  the  whole  coast. 

Manufacturft  and  Trattf.— The  manufactures  of  Italy  arc  comparativeW  unimportant ;  but  those 
of  I<omhardy  and  Venice  are  extensive.  The  manufacture  of  silk  gives  the  mo>t  extensiTe  employ- 
ment ;  but  great  numbers  of  people  are  also  cmploved  in  the  linen  and  woollen  trades,  in  both  of 
which  branches  the  use  of  machinery  has  been  widely  diffUscii.  Woollen  goods  of  almost  every  kind 
are  manufactured  in  the  delegations  of  Venice.  Padua,  and  Como.  Mihm  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  Its  weapons  and  arms,  and  iron  work  of  all  kinds  is  still  extensively  carried  on.  Besides  these 
greater  branches,  most  of  the  bmaller  de|>artmcnts  are  also  carried  on,  especially  those  of  paper, 
glass,  gold  and  silver  articles,  and  domestic  utensils.  The  foreign  trade  of  Lorabardy  is  not  great; 
uiat  of  Venice  has  much  decline<l  Hince  its  annexation  to  Austria.  There  are  still  many  ships  navi- 
gating the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  teas,  under  the  Austrian  flag,  which  are  built  and  equipped 
at  Venice. 

In  TuHCanv  the  fiindamental  maxim  of  commercial  legislation  is,  that  trade  and  industry  should 
be  unfettered ;  it  is.  how.ver,  essentially  an  agricultural  countrv,  and  the  manufactures  are  unim- 
portant. The  principal  articles  are  organxinc  and  manufactured  silks,  and  straw-hats  and  tresses. 
The  principal  articles  of  import  trade  are  corn  and  grain  from  Odessa  and  Alexandria;  superior 
wined  from  Spain  and  France ;  colonial  produce,  of  which  the  consumption  has  greatly  increased ; 
woollen  and  cottoti  manufactures  from  France,  England.  Belgium,  and  Switzerland;  wrought  Iron, 
chiefly  from  England ;  high  bred  hordes,  articles  of  fashion,  hardware,  &c. ;  wool  from  the  l.evant. 
The  principal  articles  i>f  export  are.  oil ;  pilk.  both  raw  and  manufactured  ;  kid  and  lamb  fkin»  ;  tar- 
tar, potash,  charcoal,  firewood,  tiinb  r,  corkwood,  staves,  bark  for  tannlni; ;  iron  ore  from  Elba; 
marble  and  alabaster,  wrought  and  unwrouglit ;  straw-hats,  and  straw  for  platting ;  woollen  caps 
for  the  Levant;  paper,  and  worki>  of  art :  borax,  alum,  sulphur;  worked  coral,  tallow,  and  l>acon. 
But  the  free  nature  of  the  tradt*  uece!»iMirily  prevents  tlie  publication  of  accurate  or  even  approxima- 
tive returns  of  its  amount  and  value. 

Ill  the  States  of  tlie  Chureh,  the  population  in  general  is  agricultural  rather  than  manufacturing ; 
for  its  manufuetiireH  there  i:i  little  demand  abroad ;  they  serve  only  lor  home  consumption.  The 
principal  m.tnufACturc  is*  that  of  woollens  of  ordinary  quality,  of  which  Rome  is  the  most  ini|>ortant 
seat.  Next  in  importance  is  the  manufucture  of  hats,  which  are  well  made  everywhere,  but  cs^ie- 
clally  ill  the  capital.  There  are  manufactories  of  silk  and  riblxins  at  Rome.  Bologi'ui,  Camerino,  Pe- 
rugia, Pe>aro,  Aseoli,  and  Ancona;  and  of  tanned  and  dressed  leather  at  Rome  and  other  principal 
citie«:  hemp  and  flax  are  also  manufactured  to  considerable  amount,  but  only  in  public  sctiools, 
orphan  asylum;*,  or  private  houses ;  the  paper  manufacture  is  considerable,  and  is  increasine ;  there 
are  many  ironworks,  though  the  ore  used  in  them  is  imported ;  the  brass  pins  of  Urbino  are  famous ; 
and  there  are  brass*,  copper,  and  other  metallic  works  in  various  places.  The  abundance  of  sulphur, 
and  its  excellent  quality,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  vitriol  manufactories  at  Bologna  and  else- 
where. It  may,  huweviT,  l>c  stated  generally,  that  the  following  manufactures,  though  they  exist  in 
the  country,  arc  not  in  a  prosperous  state,  namely,  woollens,  silk  veils,  leather,  gloves,  cotton,  and 
alum.  Those  which  flourish  are  hats,  some  silk  goods,  paper,  screws,  and  sulphur.  The  manufac- 
ture of  fine  cloths  in  Bologna  has  ceased.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are :  corn,  hemp,  olive  oil, 
charcoal,  planks,  toliacco,  wood,  garlic  and  onions,  aniseed,  pine  kernels,  saffron,  bark  for  tamiing, 
linseed  oil,  vinegar,  tartar,  potash,  soda,  wool,  cheese,  skins  to  a  great  amount,  wrought  silk,  horns, 
bones,  honey,  tallow,  lard,  and  fat.  Nearly  .'lO.OiX)  sheep  and  40,0(K)  swine  are  annually  exported  from 
the  provinces  of  Perugia  and  Viterbo  to  Lombardy,  Venice,  Tuscanv,  and  Illyrla,  and  the  number 
would  be  larger,  but  for  the  heavy  duties  imiiosed  by  Austria.  Peru^ria  and  Roniagna  export  oxen  to 
Tuscany,  the  maritime  and  rural  districts,  to  Naples,  altogether  about  l().oo<)  yearly.  Tlure  is  on 
export  trade  in  horses  to  Naples,  Tuscany,  and  Loinbardv.  With  respect  to  imports,  the  character 
of  the  country  must  be  kept  in  mind ;  not  only  the  quality  of  the  soil,  but  the  fact  that  a  chain  of 
mountains  traver»os  the  country,  making  the  north-east  almost  inacees»iblc  to  the  south,  so  that 
while  one  part  of  the  Mate  Ia  exporting,  the  other  may  be  importing  the  same  sort  of  articles.  This 
arises  from  the  dltflculty,  delay,  and  cost  of  carriage.  Thus  in  the  north-eastern  districts  there  is 
an  Importation  of  oil  from  Naples  and  Tuscany,  wood  for  building  and  fuel,  and  charcoal  from  Tyrol, 
Illyria,  Dalmatla,  and  Venice.    The  imports,  senerally  sfieaking,  consist  of  a  great  variety  of  the 

K eductions  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  anu  of  colonial  produce  principally  from  England  and 
ance. 

The  manufactures  of  Naples  are  chiefly  of  the  domestic  kind.  The  women  spin  the  flax,  hemp,  and 
wool ;  and  the  coarse  cloths  made  from  those  substances  sufHce  for  the  greater  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. There  are  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  and  cotton  goods  in  many  of  the  towns.  Silk  goods 
are  manufactured  In  larger  establishments  than  those  engaged  in  other  articles  of  trade.    I^eather, 
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paper,  hardware,  glass,  earthenware,  and  porcelain,  mostly  of  inferior  workmanship,  and  In  small 

anantities,  are  also  made  in  different  places.  The  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  foroea 
tiem  to  be  content  with  the  coarsest  clothing,  with  few  articles  of  domestic  furniture,  or  eren  cook- 
ing utensils,  and  to  procure  what  they  do  use  of  the  cheapest  and  most  durable  kind.  No  country  in 
Europe  has  so  little  foreign  trade,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  population.  It  produces  almoet 
ererything  that  Is  necessary  for  the  use  or  its  inhabitants,  and  has  a  very  insignificant  surplus  to  give 
in  exchange  for  the  few  luxuries  which  the  condition  of  the  people  requires.  The  foreign  trade 
centres  chiefly  in  the  city  of  Naples,  to  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  surplus  products  are  brought 
by  small  coasting  vessels,  and  where  the  foreign  commodities  required  are  alfo  procured. 

Before  the  serenteenth  century,  Genoa  was  the  centre  of  all  the  supply  of  manufactured  silks  and 
TeWets  to  the  other  parts  of  Europe ;  but  at  present  the  manufacturing  industry,  so  far  as  regards 
ailk,  is  reduced  to  the  extent  of  supplying  the  home  consumption,  or  preparing  the  raw  material  for 
the  manufactories  of  France,  England,  Holland.  Germans,  and  Bussia.  The  Su^inian  States  gen^ 
rally  bare  snfiicient  manufactures  to  supply  with  silk,  linen,  or  woollen  goods,  the  home  demsnd. 
The  Sardinisn  silks  are  handsome  and  strong,  especially  the  stockings ;  but  from  the  want  of  Uie 
best  kinds  of  machinery  in  producing  them,  they  are  dearer  than  elsewhere.  Leather,  iron-goods, 
copperware.  glass,  pottery,  and  smaller  domestic  articles,  are  also  manufactured.  The  most  va- 
luable article  of  export  is  silk,  which  is  mostly  transported  bv  land-carriage  to  France  and  Germany. 
Olive  oil  is  also  largely  exported  from  Genoa,  after  being  collected  there  from  the  adjoining  coasts. 
Bice,  fruit,  soap.  white-Iesd,  essences,  and  perfumery,  are  also  exported  to  some  extent;  and  there 
is  besides  a  considerable  transit  trade  carried  on  through  Genoa,  by  which  the  products  of  the  otl:er 
parts  of  Italv  are  exchanged  for  those  of  France,  to  the  advantage  of  the  commission  houses  in 
that  city.  The  principal  articles  of  import  consist  of  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  cotton-wool,  mannfao- 
tured  cotton,  indigo,  cochineal,  and  other  dying  stuffs,  com,  salt  fish,  salt,  hides  and  leather,  iron, 
steel,  lead,  copper,  pitch  and  tar,  tobacco,  timber,  besides  many  smaller  articles.  The  trade  in  grain 
Is  casual,  dep^iding  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  Swiss  harvests,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  whidi, 
when  they  occur,  com,  chiefly  wheat,  fk^m  Odessa  and  Taganrog,  is  imported  through  the  Sardinian 
territory.   The  Genoese  are  active  and  enterprising,  and  tnde  to  the  most  remote  psirts  of  the  world. 

Irtrrnal  Commcnicatio.i.— The  roads  throughout  northern  and  central  Italy  are  generally  well 
made,  and  kept  in  excellent  order ;  and  there  being  little  navigable  water  communication,  the  prac- 
tice of  land-transport  has  become  almost  universal  A  railway  from  Venice  to  MUan,  166  miles  in 
length,  is  in  the  course  of  being  made  with  great  rapidity ;  it  will  be  almost  on  a  dead  level,  and  win, 
no  doubt,  greatly  facilitate  the  internal  communication  of  Lombardy.  Several  great  roads  have 
been  constructed  over  the  Alps,  so  that  communication  between  the  north  of  Italy  and  the  tramon- 
tane countries  is  now  almost  entirely  divested  of  the  character  of  difficulty  and  danger,  which  made 
It  scarcely  practicable  even  in  the  few  |.laces  where  it  was  attempted.  The  principal  of  these  roada 
are,  that  called  the  Cornice,  leading  along  the  coast  f^om  Nice  to  Genoa,  and  in  some  places  cut  like 
a  shelf  on  the  face  of  precipices  which  overhang  the  sea ;  the  road  of  Mont  Cenis.  extending  from 
Lanslebourg  in  Savoy,  to  Susa  in  Piedmont,  commenced  by  Napoleon,  was  completed  by  the  Sardi- 
nian government,  and  rises  to  an  elevation  of  2.100  metres  (6,773  feet)  above  the  level  of  the  sra ;  the 
great  road  over  the  Simplon,  was  constructed  by  order  of  Buonaparte,  and  made  easily  i  assable  bj 
carriages,  but  was  in  some  places  nearly  destroyed  by  recent  storms  (1839-40) ;  and  the  roads  over  the 
Splugen,  the  pass  of  Finstermunz,  and  the  M'urmser  Joch,  leading  to  the  I.ake  of  Como,  constructed 
by  the  Austrian  government,  and  not  suri>assed,  if  indeed  they  are  equalled  by  any  undertaking  of  the 
land  elsewhere.  There  are  also  passable  roads  at  Mont  St.  Gothard.  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  Little 
St.  Bernard. 

Lombardy  abounds  with  innumerable  canals,  some  of  which  are  navigable,  but  they  are  principally 
used  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  most  ancient,  as  well  as  the  most  considerable  of  these,  la 
the  Naviglio  Grande,  which  was  opened  in  the  year  1270,  and  extends  from  the  Ticino  to  Milan.  The 
Nnovo  Naviglio  di  Pavia,  which  was  completed  in  1819,  extends  from  Milan  to  Pavia,  where  it  falls 
Into  the  Adda,  a  little  above  its  confluence  with  the  Po,  and  thus  places  Milan  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  sesports  of  Goro,  C  hioggio,  and  Venice,  by  means  of  the  Po  and  its  branchea,  con- 
nected by  canals  with  the  lagoons  of  Venice,  and  the  rivers  Adige  and  Brenta. 

In  Tuscany,  the  Amo  is  usually.  U^ongh  not  always  navigable  between  Florence  and  the  sea.  There 
are  canals  f^om  Pisa  to  Leghorn  ;  from  Pisa  to  the  Serchio.  the  lake  of  Bientino,  and  that  of  Fioee- 
chio.  which  communicates  with  the  Arno ;  parts  of  the  Serchio,  Bizenzio,  Ombrone,  and  other  rivers, 
are  also  navigable. 

Topography. — Italy  is  divided,  into  seven  independent  States,  which  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  describe  in  the  following  order:  1.  States  of  the  King  of  Sardinia; 
2.  The  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  or  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice;  3.  The 
duchy  of  Parma;  4.  The  duchy  of  Modena;  5.  The  Grand-duchy  of  Tuscany; 
6.  The  States  of  the  Church  ;  7.  The  kingdom  of  Naples ;  8.  The  islands  of  Sicily, 
Malta,  Gozo,  and  Comino. 

§  1,  States  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 

The  Sardinian  dominions  consist  of  two  distinct  portions,  the  continental  and  the  insular.  The 
latter  comprises  tlic  Island  of  Sardinia ;  the  former  occupies  the  north-western  portion  of  Italy, 
adjoining  France  and  Switzerland,  and  consists  of  three  distinct  parts;  1.  The  Principality  of  Pied- 
mont, the  Duchies  of  Aosta  and  Monferrat.  the  Lordship  of  VercelU,  the  County  of  Astl,  the  Mar- 
quisate  of  Saluzzo,  a  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  imperial  flefs  of  Canavese,  all  in  the  basin 
of  the  Po,  and  forming  the  upper  or  western  patt  of  Lombardy ;  2.  The  Principality  of  Nice  and  the 
Duchy  of  Genoa,  l;ing  along  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  Alpa 
and  Apennines ;  3.  the  Duchy  of  Savoy,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Alps,  beyond  the  proper  limita 
of  Italy. 

The  Continental  SUtcs  contained  in  181R,  3.439.000  inhabiUnts;  and  in  1S39,  about  4.000,000. 
There  are  72  towns  and  2,632  villages.  Institutions  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  the  relief  of  the  sick, 
&c.  are  very  numerous ;  and  there  are  no  less  than  I836&  children  maintained  in  foundling  hos- 
pitals. The  financial  system  is  one  of  the  best  regulated  in  Europe.  A  yearly  budget  is  drawn  up ; 
and  there  is  every  year  a  surplus  of  revenue.  The  estimateof  revenue  for  1839  amounted  to  73,600.000 
lire  (£2,913,333),  and  of  expenditure,  to  74.474,000  (£2,946.678),  but  the  revenue  always  produces  from 
four  to  eight  millions  beyond  the  estimate.  Salt  and  tobacco  are  royal  monopolies.  The  public 
debt  amounts  to  i.'^2.000,000  lire  (£6,016,666,  13s.  4d.),  the  interest  of  which  is  punctually  paid ;  and 
the  securities  ei^oy  great  confidence,  and  rarely  appear  in  the  market.  The  government  is  vested 
absolutely  in  the  king,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of  a  president  and  fourteen 
ordinary  members.  In  each  province  the  sole  power  of  government  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
intendant,  without  a  cooncU  to  controol  him.    inferior  Intendants  are  appointed  to  the  towns  and 
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dlitiiet*.  The  syiitein  of  cdneailon  Is  In  *  rtry  low  condition ;  dMoenUry  ■tihooU  an  ilill  rarttaw 
In  many  placet,  and,  wb«re  they  exl^,  they  are  under  the  superlntendenee  of  If  nonuit  and  III-pM 
teachen.  The  clercy  are  endeavourlnff  to  oStaln  the  exdoBiVe  direction  of  public  Inetnictloa.  and 
to  regulate  it  entirely  tn  confurmlty  with  their  own  views.  These  they  proclaim  to  be  boly,  Chrlft- 
tian,  and  anti -revolutionary ;  but  many  complain  that  every  advance  of  scteneo  Is  looked  npoa  by 
them  with  Jealousy,  that  freedom  of  opinion  i*  treated  as  heresy,  the  lirnoranoe  of  Uw  pao|ile  eon* 
aldercd  a^i  advantaceous  to  the  government,  and  passive  obedience  landed  as  the  highest  decree  of 
virtue.  Then*  Is  in  Turin  one  principal  universiity,  with  four  Caculties ;  and  there  are  secondary  wii- 
Tcrsiticsat  Chauibcry.  Arti.  Slondovl,  Nice.  Novara,  Salaszo,  and  VereclU.  either  for  thestadyof 
medicine  unly.  or  fur  nit'dicinc  and  Jurispniden<*e.  Chambers  of  commerce  and  of  afriouitare  bava 
beencstahiished  at  Turin,  Genoa,  Chambery,  and  Nice;  which  are  composed  of  laadovncra.  bankers, 
merchants,  ami  nianuracturers.  From  time  to  time,  public  exhibitions  take  place  of  the  prodactioBS 
of  the  national  ludu-*try.  The  l'icfimonte«ie  arc  distiiijruished  above  all  the  other  ItaUuis  for  their 
energy  of  character,  their  oxtraonlinary  industry,  their  devotion  to  literary  inquiry,  the  regvlarity  of 
the  8-  ate  coononiv,  ti>c  cfflcienc^v'  of  their  array,  and  tlie  activity  of  the  people.  —  ilmmer'«  /to^. 

Tlic  cuiitinentai  territory  is  dtvidvxl,  for  administrative  purposes  Into  eight  general  Intendaoeiss, 
snliiiividcd  into  forty  hub-intvndincios.  The  general  intendaneles  are  Ukewlee  co-e^enaive  with  ths 
dglit  military  divisions  of  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Nawufs  qfihe  Gen.  Intend.  Cities,  7oim«,  ^r. 

ToRiiru, Torino  (Turin),  114:*  Venariarcale,  3 ;  Stupinlgi.  Soperga,  Rivoli,0;  ChlvaasaTl 

Tarignano,  7  :  Moncalierl,  7 ;  BicUa,  7 ;  Ivrea,  R:  Caluso,  A;  Locana.  9 ;  Plnerolo,  II; 

Fcne<(trelle.  i ;  Vlllafranca  di  I'iedmonte.  8;  Snsa,  3 ;  Exilles,  1 ;  Giaveno.7. 
Cc.iBO, Cuneo  or  Coni,  IB;  Kusca,  8 ;  Fossano,  13;  Chiusa,  A  ;  Alba,  7;  Bra.  II ;  Mondovi,  IC; 

(*ht>rasco.  8;  Saluzxo.  13;  Savigliano,  lA;  liarge,  8;  Racconigi,  10. 
ALBiiSAKDRiA,  Ale^Mtndria,  3A;  San  Salvadore,  A;  Valensa,6;  Asti,  S2;  San  UamiaDO.6;  Aoqul.A; 

Nlzia.  3;  Casale,  16;  Tortona,  <J;  Caltelnuovo,  6 ;  Voghera,  II. 
NovARA, Novara,  lA;  Korgomanero.  6;  Mortara,  4;  Vigevano,  12;  Domo  d'Ossolat  1 «  Pallaoia, 

3:  Arona.3;  Varalla,A;  Borgo-Sesia.  3;  Vercdll,  15;  Trino,7. 

AosTA, Ao!(ta,6;  Donnas,!;  St.  Vincent,  2;  Courmayeur,  I. 

NizzA, Nizia  f  Sice  J.  26;  Vlllafranca,  3;   Sospello,  4;  Oneglla,  5;  Porto- Slaorizio,  5;  flan 

Remo.  11 ;  Vlntim*glia.  A. 
Gkjiova, Genova r G«-no(i;.  113:  Voltri.  7;  Savona,  12;  San  Remo,  lA;  Cairo,  S;  Albenga.  4; 

Finale- Marina.  3;  Novl,  10;  Gavi,  1  ;  Bobbio,  3;  Chlavari,  10;   Speizia,  8;  Sar- 

zana,  8;  Porto- Manricio. 

Savota, Chambery,  1 1  ;   Aix,  8;  Montmeillan.  1 ;    I..es  Kschelles,  1;  I/Hopital,  I;    Conflan*. 

(Savoy)  2;  St.  Julion  1 ;  Thonon.  4;  Bonneville,  I  i ;  Cluae,2;  Annecy,  6;  St.  Jean-Manri- 

enne,  3;  Lesselllon,  Montlers,  2 :  Faverge,  2. 

1.  Intendnnry  qf  Torino,— Torino  (Tcmiy),  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  situate  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Fo,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Dora  Kiiiaria,  and  is  one  of  the  most  regularly -built  dtle*  in 
Europe,  particularly  in  the  new  town,  which  in  called  Nuovo  Torino.  It  contams  about  110  ehorches 
ami  chapels,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  architecture,  and  the  splendour  and  taste  ci  their 
ornaments,  though  now  little  calculated  to  strike  the  traveller  by  their  magnificence.  Turin  Is  the 
see  of  an  archldshop,  and  the  seat  of  the  senate  of  Piedmont,  or  supreme  civil  tribunal  for  tiie  pro- 
vinces of  Turin,  Coni,  Alessandria.  Novara,  and  Aosta ;  and  has  also  a  fine  mint.  In  respect  of  its 
scientific  and  literary  establishments,  Turin  holds  the  first  rank  among  the  cities  of  Italy ;  of  these 
the  principal  are,  the  university,  the  best  frequented  in  Italy  ;  the  military  academv,  with  3.)  profes- 
sors and  eitrht  masters  ;  the  roval  academy  of  sciences,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Kurope;  the 
royal  agrarian  society  ;  the  royal  academy  of  the  fine  arts ;  the  royal  historical  society;  the  philhar- 
monic academy ;  the  library  of  t)ie  university,  one  of  the  richest  in  Italv ;  the  superb  museum  of 
EKypti.in  antiquttieH,  cont.iiiiing  upwanls  of  8i»)  articlofl.  ehiotly  collcotedby  M.  Drovetti,  and  con- 
sidcnni  hv  (Miamnollion  a<«  the  nrtt  in  Euroot*  in  respct  of  historical  monuments  ;  the  fine  b->tanic 
ganieii  of*  Valentino  ;  an«i  the  hydraulic  building  .oditicio  hydraulico).  a  unique  institution,  where  in 
the  months  of  May  and  Jun«'  a  course  of  lectures  is  gi\cn  on  hydraulic:*,  illustrated  by  ezperimenti 
with  larfTO  masses  of  water  ;  .ind  the  experiinvntal  garden  of  the  agricultural  society,  which  als«' 
contaiuH  rich  collections  of  objects  of  natural  history,  .igriculturai  implements,  and  niachinerv,  and 
a  library  of  the  \*c%X  works  on  agriculture  and  botany.  There  arc  several  walks  round  Turin  rv- 
nuirkahfe  for  their  l>oauty  ;  and  in  the  delightful  neighbourhootl  rises  the  chain  of  heiglits  named  the 
Vollinti.  adorned  with  suiutIi  villas,  and  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  are  several  small  towns  and 

f>laees  bi)th  N'autiful  and  interesting,  as  the  royal  palace  of  Stupiiiini,  one  of  the  finest  summer  houTS 
n  Knro|»e;  the  Vennriit  r*n!t;  a  small  town,  with  a  veterinary  scliool.  a  riding  school,  and  a  stud; 
Im  SuprTKa,  five  miles  from  the  city,  a  inagnitioont  ctmrch  built  on  an  eminence,  from  which  there 
Is  a  tine  view  ;  it  is  now  the  mausoleum  of  the  royal  family.  ..V^/iV,  Ricoli,  Moncaiicri,  three  small 
town^,  with  royal  palace*  or  chateaux  ;  Chieri.  a  busy  little  town  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  in  the 
middle  .nges.  acto<i  a  consiticuous  pnrt  among  the  republicn  of  Upper  Italy  ;  and  the  ViVa  Madamt^.  a 
royal  pleasure  house,  witii  fine  gardens  and  terraces.  Population  of  the  city  exceeds  1 1  l,()Oa  To  the 
south-west  of  Turin  are  the  three  valleys  of  the  Vaudoisor  Waldenne.H.  La  Tour,  the  chief  town,  is 
36  miles  from  Turin,  and  14  from  Pinerolo.    They  now  contain  only  thirteen  parish  churches. 

2.  Intttidanrff  (\f  O/w/v).  — CrsEo  or  Co.vi,  a  large  epl.^conal  city,  with  considerable  trade,  HS  miles 
8  by  W.  of  Turin,  formerly  an  important  fortress,  the  works  of  which  have  lieen  demolished,  f  ii#- 
trii'i.  an  episcoiial  city,  noted  for  its  baths,  silk  works,  and  a  royal  academy  of  the  Belles  Lettrcs. 
ritt'ulio,  aMnall  town,  noted  for  the  bath«,  and  for  an  argentiferous  lead  mine  in  its  vicinity. 

3.  Intrndanry  of  ^htPtndrin.  —  Ai.bsba^dkia.  a  Lirge  town,  and  recently  one  of  the  principal  for- 
tresses in  Kurope,  situate  on  the  right  Iwnk  of  the  Tanani.  near  its  confluence  with  the  Bormida.  It 
is  well  built,  has  numerous  churches,  ]ialaces,  and  hospitals,  with  manufactures  of  cloth  and  linen, 
bnd  some  trade.  The  strong  citad<  I  still  remains,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  fortifications  have  been  de- 
molished. To  the  south-east  of  the  town  is  the  village  and  battle  field  of  Mare*igo,  where  Buonaparte 
gaincti  a  great  victory  over  the  Auj>trian8  in  18CX). 

4  .  Intetiitannt  of  Sorarn  —  Novar  a,  an  episcopaVcity,  with  considerable  trade  and  an  industrious  po- 
pulation, 3i)  miles  W.  of  .Milan,  ytromt,  a  sin.-ill  but  well-built  commercial  town,  on  Ijake  Magglore: 
near  whi.*h  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Han  Carlo  Itorroiueo,  a  native  of  the  town,  erected  by  the  people  of 
Milan  in  1>»U7.  The  statue  is  66  feet  high,  and  raised  upon  a  pe«Iestal  of  4i>  feet.  The  head,  hands, 
and  feet  are  cast :  but  the  drap«>ry,  and  the  l»ook  which  he  holds  in  Ids  hand,  are  fornuHl  of  sheet  cop- 
per, set  on  timber  framing.    The' work  is  beautiful  and  well-executed,  and  contains  a  staircase  which 

*  The  figures  denote  thousands. 
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leads  to  tbe  top.  FereeUi^  an  archiepUcopal  city,  formerly  rich  and  flourishing,  with  some  fine  build- 
Ings  and  a  public  library. 

5.  httendanfv  tif  ^osta.—AoBTA,  a  small  episcopal  citv,  situate  whore  the  roads  of  the  Great  and 
the  Little  St.  Bernard  meet,  contains  a  Roman  triumphal  arch«  and  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre. 
Grt$$an^  a  small  town,  with  rich  iron  mines.  Frt'St.  Didder,  a  small  place,  near  Mont  Blanc,  with 
warm  ferruginous  springs,  firequented  by  the  Piedmontese.  Counna^eur,  at  the  head  of  the  Val 
d'Aosta.  with  mineral  springs. 

6.  Intendancy  of  Mrza.—  Nizza  (Nicb),  an  episcopal  city,  100  miles  S.by  W.  of  Turin,  in  a  delight- 
ful situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Paglione,  at  the  foot  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  which  are  culti- 
rated  like  a  garden,  and  covered  with  country  houses,  and  orange  and  lemon  groves.  Nice  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  of  a  Judicial  senate  or  tribunal  of  appeal ;  and  has  a  tlieatre,  some  fine  public  build- 
ings and  baths,  a  good  harbour,  upon  the  Mediterranean,  and  an  extensive  trade.  It  is  a  great  resort 
for  invalids,  thoush  the  climate  seems  not  very  favourable ;  for  in  summer  the  heat  is  excessive,  and, 
during  winter  and  spring,  the  proximity  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Vent  de  bise,  render  the  air  frequently 
cold  and  even  frosty.  Nice  is  connected  with  Turin  by  a  superb  road  over  the  maritime  Alps.  Fif- 
lafranca,  a  small  seaport  town,  with  a  harbour,  where  the  royal  galleys  are  stationed,  a  fine  road,  and 
a  school  of  navigation.  VintinugUa,  a  small  fortified  town  on  the  coast.  San  Remo.  a  small  town, 
with  a  harbour,  and  considerable  trade.  Morutco,  a  small  town  on  the  coast,  east  of  Nice,  is  the  capi- 
tal of  a  sovereign  principality,  but  under  the  complete  controul  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  No  trifling 
part  of  the  prince  s  revenues  is  derived  Arom  a  tax  which  he  levies  on  travellers  passing  through  hia 
petty  state.    The  prince  resides  mostly  at  Paris. 

7.  Intendemcy  t^f  Genova. — Gb!*ova  la  Supbrba  (Gbvbs,  Qbroa),  a  large,  strong,  and  commercial 
city,  on  the  east  side  of  a  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  which  forms  a  large  and  capacious  harbour, 
which,  though  protected  from  the  sea  by  two  large  moles  or  piers  proiectlng  from  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  entrance,  is  not  very  safe,  being  exposed  to  the  libcccio  or  south-west  wind.  The  city  is  built 
on  the  slope  of  a  hiU,  in  a  delightful  situation,  but  few  of  the  streets  are  remarkable  for  elegance, 
though  they  contain  many  large  and  costly  palaces  and  public  buUdinga  Its  numerous  churches 
are  all  magnificent,  thoush  not  to  be  compared  in  dimensions  with  some  of  the  other  churches  of 
Italy.  It  possesses  a  umversity  with  29  professors,  a  marine  school,  a  navigation  school,  a  deaf 
and  dumb  institution,  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  four  public  libraries,  of  which  that  of  the  univer- 
sity is  the  principal,  and  an  arsenal,  with  building  slips  for  the  royal  navy.  The  jtlbergo  dei  powre 
is  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  poor's-house  in  Europe.  It  is  suflUdently  capacious  to  lodge  3000 
persons,  and  serves  as  a  refuge  for  the  destitute,  a  house  of  correction,  and  a  school,  where  every 
person  able  to  work  is  taught  some  useful  trade.  Genoa  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  a  council  of 
admiralty,  and  of  a  Judiclsl  senate  or  tribunal  of  appeal.  Besides  the  walls  of  the  city,  a  large  extent 
of  ground  surrounding  the  harbour  is  also  inclosed  with  fortifications :  and  at  the  south* western  ex- 
tremity of  these,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  is  the  lofty  fanal  or  lighthouse. 
A  part  of  the  enclosure  is  considered  as  a  tree  port,  and  displays  a  great  degree  of  commerciiu  activity. 
Including  soldiers,  sailors,  foreigners,  and  strangers,  the  city  is  supposed  to  contain  1 13,000  souls ; 
the  garrison  amounts  to  6000  men.  Genoa  was  for  along  time  the  capital  of  a  sovereign  state,  the  rival 
of  Venice  in  her  maritime  power  and  commerce ;  but  her  independence  was  lost  during  the  French 
invasion  of  Italv ;  and,  in  1HI5,  the  citv  with  the  adjoining  territory  was  assigned  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  civic  government  is  now  vested  in  a  great  town  council,  which 
is  self-elected,  anda  little  town  council,  upon  the  latter  of  which  the  ordinarv  business  devolves.  The 
opposite  sides  of  the  Gulf  have  been  long  known  by  the  names  of  Biviera  at  Levante  and  Riviera  di 
Ponente,  or  the  eastern  and  western  shores.  Saeona,  an  episcopal  cit^,  with  some  cloth  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  and  a  small  harbour,  south-west  of  Genoa.  Voltrt,  a  small  town,  possesses  the 
largest  cloth  works  in  the  duchy.  Cagoletto,  a  small  village,  claims  the  honour  of  being  the  birth- 
place of  Ck>lumbus,  and  his  house  is  still  shewn.  Chiarari,  a  small  seaport  town,  with  some  trade, 
and  an  economical  society.  Spezziti^  a  small  town,  in  a  beautiftil  situation,  at  the  head  of  the  fine 
gulf  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  JBobbio,  a  small  episcopal  city,  with  a  celebrated  library  belonging  to 
a  convent,  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  by  St.  Columban,  from  which  nearly  all 
the  palimpsests  decyphered  by  Mai,  Peyron,  Neibuhr,  and  others  were  obtained.  Oneglia^  a  town  also 
on  the  Riviera  de  Ponente,  only  noted  for  its  extensive  olive  groves. 

8.  Intendancy  of  Savoy.  —  Savoy  being,  as  already  mentioned,  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  Italy,  no 
part  of  the  preceding  description  can  apply  to  it.  It  extends  in  length  about  85  miles,  from  the 
lake  of  Geneva  to  the  French  departments  of  Isere  and  Hautes  Alpes,  which  form  its  border  on  the 
south ;  and  in  breadth,  from  the  crest  of  the  Alps  to  the  banks  of  tne  Rhone,  below  Geneva,  between 
50  and  GO.  The  country  is  nowhere  level,  but  on  the  western  side  some  of  the  valleys  open  out  to  a 
width  of  several  miles.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  consists  indeed  of  high  alpine  valleys,  Uie 
lowest  of  which  are  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  some  of  which  are  so 
inclosed  by  mountains  as  to  be  almost  entirely  secluded.  These  valleys  have  no  other  outlet  than  a 
deep  gorge  or  chasm,  through  which  the  waters  have  forced  a  channel,  but  which  was  too  narrow  to 
admit  of  an  entrance  until  the  labour  of  man  had  widened  the  passage.  As  the  mountains  recede 
from  the  crest  of  the  Alps,  their  summits  fall  below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow ;  the  fir  grows  nearly 
to  their  highest  points,  and  the  intermediate  declivities,  thongo  too  elevated  for  cultivation,  afford 
summer  pasture.  A  real  Swiss  climate  prevails.  Summer  in  Its  glorious  garb,  may  often  be  seen  In 
the  valleys,  while  the  surrounding  hills  have  their  sides  and  tops  covered  wiUi  snow.  The  atmosphere 
is  too  ungenial  to  produce  the  more  delicate  fruits  of  Italy  ;  but  in  favourable  spots  grapes  ripen, 
and  the  sides  of  the  hills  yield  abundance  of  chestnuts.  But,  though  changeable,  the  air  is,  upon  the 
whole,  pure  and  healthful.  1  he  lowest  hills  and  slopes,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  are  the  only 
portions  that  can  be  cultivated  by  the  plough  or  the  Kpade.  In  the  Maurienne  and  the  Tareutalseu 
two  of  the  most  alpine  districts,  the  proportion  covered  with  bare  rocks,  stones,  and  glaciers,  is  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  surface  capable  of  cultivation.  The  principal  rivers  of  Savoy  are,  the  Ittrre,  which 
drains  the  valley  of  TarentiUse,  and  flows  into  France,  after  receiving  on  the  left  the  Arc,  from  the 
valley  of  Maurienne;  the  jtroe,  which  drains  tl>e  valley  of  Chamouny,  and  flows  through  Faudgny 
into  the  Rhone,  below  Geneva ;  the  Dranse  which  flows  into  the  lake  of  Geneva,  between  Thonon 
and  Evian.  Besides  the  lake  of  Geneva,  which  forms  the  northern  border.  Savoy  contains  also  the 
Lake  of  Annecy,  ten  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth,  1350  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  180  feet  deep,  drained  by  the  rivers  Thon  and  Pier,  affluents  of  the  Rhone ;  and  the  Lake  t(f 
Sourget,  10  miles  in  length,  and  from  2  to  3  in  breadth,  and  240  feet  deep,  drained  into  the  Rhone  by 
the  canal  of  Saviere.  There  is  also  a  lake  on  Mout  Cenis  5740  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Savoy 
Proper  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Isere ;  Genevrino  or  Geneeoit,  between  Geneva  and 
Savoy ;  Faudgny  or  Fauttigny,  the  valley  of  the  Arve ;  uid  Chabktit,  the  country  along  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  The  soil  of  Savoy  is  everywhere  stony,  and  consequently  not  favourable  to  agriculture. 
Trees  grow  to  the  height  of  6700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  shrubs  to  8500 ;  vines  will  grow  at  the 
height  of  2380 ;  the  oak  at  :i518 ;  barley  to  4180 ;  the  larch  to  6000 ;  the  pinus  cembra  to  6600 ;  the 
rhododendron  to  7400 ;  some  plants  are  found  on  a  granitic  soil,  at  10,600  foet ;  above  which  a  few 
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Uehena  w  fimnd.  np  to  11,000.  The  Saroyards  belong  to  the  French  family,  and  French  Is  the  lan- 
guage generally  spoken,  and,  what  ft  remarkable,  with  greater  (Correctness  than  by  the  peasantry  of 
France.  The  SaToyurds  hare,  in  general,  the  charact'^r  of  iM'ing  honest,  induBtrion*,  and  more  dril 
and  sociable  then  their  neighboars,  the  Swiss ;  the  women  bear  almost  as  large  a  share  in  the  labours 
of  husbandry  asthe  men.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  are  wealthier  and  more  industrioua  than 
those  of  the  lower  valleys,  and  are  mostly  proprietors  of  tlic  ground  which  they  cultivate.  Though 
the  neasantry  are  rery  poor,  yet  their  condition  is  not  abject  or  miserable.  They  are  in  the  practice 
of  migrating  annually,  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  to  ricdmont  and  France,  or  even  to  Germany,  where 
they  pursue  th«>lr  respective  trades,  and  in  the  spring  return  to  the  labours  of  husbandry.  Many  of 
them  aro  also  in  the  practice  of  proceeding  to  distant  parts  of  France,  and  even  to  other  countries, 
where  they  spend  several  years  in  the  most  active  or  laborious  professions,  and  return  at  length  to 
their  nstive  mountains  to  ex\Joy  their  savings. 

Chamber^,  the  capital,  is  a  small  archiepiscopal  city,  situate  in  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  plain,  on 
the  great  road  flrom  Lyon  to  Mont  Cenis.  The  streets  are  gloomy  and  crowded,  and  none  of  the  pobUo 
buildings  arc  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  the  scat  of  the  royal  academical  society  of  Savoy,  which  applies 
Itself  to  agriculture,  industry,  and  trade,  and  has  published  some  interesting  memoirs.  The  museum 
and  the  public  library  are  the  principal  literary  establishments.  A  railway  has  been  formed  between 
Charobery  and  Bourget.  /fix  hs  hams,  10  miles  N.  of  Chambery.  a  small  town  in  a  calcareous  dis- 
trict, with  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  batlis,  which  are  supplied  by  two  abundant  springs  of  hot 
water,  and  are  contained  in  a  iarge  and  commodious  building.    Haute  Combe,  a  nnall  place  noted  for 

magnificent  abbey  founded  in  112'V,  by  Amadeus  IIT.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  where  several  members  of 


his  family  have  been  buried.  I^s  Etchell-s,  a  remarkable  passage  on  the  road  f^m  France,  where 
there  is  a  erotto  or  tunnel  92a  yards  in  length  and  25  tvet  high,  commenced  by  the  French,  and 
completed  by  the  present  government.     Annecy,  a  small  and  ul-built  episcopal  city,  with  SOOO  to 


6000  inhabitants,  numerous  manufactories  of  cotton  thread,  printed  linen,  and  glass,  and  iron  mines 
In  its  vicinity.  Montiert,  a  small  town  with  a  mincralogicai  school.  ConHant,  a  town  with  a  royal 
foundry  supplied  with  lead  and  silver  from  the  mines  of  Pestttf  and  Mahtt  in  the  neighbourhood. 
I^neillon,  a  fortress  recently  erected  to  defend  the  frontier  on  the  side  of  France.  Chamouni*  or 
CSiMrfftoiffijir.  a  priory  and  hamlet,  40  miles  8.E.  of  Geneva,  34C3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  sita- 
ate  in  a  secluded  valley  12  miles  long  and  one  in  width,  surrounded  by  glaciers  and  lofty  mountains, 
among  which  rites  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  of  the  Aips.  It  is  from  Chamouny  that  the  ascent  of 
Mount  Blanc  is  usually  made.  Bnnirgei^  an  ancient  town  at  the  sout1i>  western  extremity  of  the 
lake  to  which  it  gives  Its  name,  is  now  connected  with  Chambery  by  a  railway. 

Island  of  Sardinia, 

This  la  a  large  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  l>ctwecn  38^  50'  and  4]^  20'  norih  lat..  and  tP  and 
\fP  east  longitude,  being  167  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  and  00  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  having  an 
area  of  9500  square  miles.  The  interior  Is  occupied  oy  two  chains  of  mountains  running  north  and 
■outh,  with  an  elevated  valley  Ix'tween  them.  The  eaiitcm  chsin,  the  principal  r*ri  of  which  is 
named  the  Oinargentu  mmtfUain*^  is  the  higher,  and  rises,  in  Monte  SchtuMchiu,  to  6000,  and  in  the 
Lgubarra  mountains  to  376H  feet ;  while  the  western  chain  probal*1y  nowhere  exceeds  3000.  The 
valleys  are  numerous  but  very  narrow,  and  are  drained  by  a  number  of  rivers,  none  of  whi^  are 
navigable.  In  some  places,  particularly  at  Oristano,  on  the  western  coast,  are  low  marshy  tracts, 
which  are  extremely  unhealthy.  About  a  third  of  the  surface  is  covered  by  for«-sts,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  Is  oak,  and  well  adapted  for  shin-building.  The  predominating  formations  are  pri- 
mitive and  transition,  the  rocks  being  granite,  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  and  limestone.  On  the  southern 
and  north-western  coasts  arc  considerable  deposits  of  tertiary  limestone,  in  connection  witli  which 
trachyte  and  volcanic  rocks  appear.  The  island  contains  rich  mines  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron, 
but  a  mistaken  policy  prevents  their  being  wrought  to  advantage ;  the  working  being  cramped  by 
the  most  absurdf  regulations.  Besides  the  space  occupied  by  lakes,  marches,  and  torrents,  the  sandy 
or  stony  districts  occupy  more  than  a  third  of  the  island  ;  an  equal  extent  may  lie  assigned  to  forests 
and  pastures ;  the  remainder  is  laid  out  in  corn-flclds.  vineyards,  ulive-grounds,  and  gardens. 
Grain  is  cultivated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  afTord  a  surplus  for  exportation ;  the  wines  are  reckoned 
equal  to  those  of  Spain,  and  the  olives  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  Gen(»a  and  Provence.  The  salt- 
works and  the  tunny  fishery  are  aiso  important  olijects  ;  but  till  lately  the  island  was  inudi  neglected, 
and  the  people  were  in  a  very  degraded  state.  The  sojourn,  however,  of  the  Royal  family  in  Sar- 
dinia, during  the  period  of  their  expulsion  from  Italy  by  the  French,  made  its  princes  better  ac- 
Juainted  with  the  condition  and  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  the  reign  of  the  late  King  Charles 
'elix  was  marked  by  the  special  care  which  ho  bestowed  on  the  affairs  of  the  island.  In  1820,  an 
edict  of  Victor  Emmanuel  authorized  the  enclosing  of  common  lands,  which  extended  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  island  and  were  nearly  useless.  This  permishion  has  been  largely  acted  upon, 
and  many  of  the  enclosed  tracts  have  become  well  cultivated  estates  equal  to  the  best  in  Piedmont. 
King  Charles  Felix  directed  that  in  every  commune,  or  parish,  there  should  l>e  a  school  for  the  gra- 
tuitous instruction  of  the  peasantry  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  church  catechism,  and  the 
elements  of  agriculture  In  1820.  out  of  the  whole  numlter  ofXf'2  villages,  300  were  already  provided 
with  such  schools,  and  in  each  of  the  ten  (Ustricts  of  the  island  there  are  normal  schools,  attended 
bv  upwards  of  6600  students.  In  1836  feudal  Jurisdictions  were  abolished,  and  the  courts  of  law 
placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  State.  In  IH38  all  feudal  rights  were  abolished,  feudal  services 
were  ordered  to  be  converted  into  money  payments,  and  the  land  to  remain  free  property  or  be  con- 
verted to  the  use  of  the  Crown.  In  September  1838,  a  law  was  promulgated  "  to  establish  a  free  and 
unlimited  system  of  property,  and  to  relieve  the  land  from  all  burdens,  bonds,  and  obligations  that 
may  appear  to  be  of  an  intolerable  clia<^acter ;"  and  in  Februaiy  ]*i3ii,  a  more  important  law  was 
passed,  the  object  of  which  is  to  define  the  nature  of  pro|  erty,  and  secure  a  more  extensive  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land.  The  want  of  inland  comnmnication  was  severely  felt ;  to  remedy  which  inconve- 
nience, a  great  carriage  road  was  begun  in  1823,  and  con)pleted  in  1829.  extending  from  Cagliari  to 
Oristano  on  the  western  cotmt,  and  tlience,  inland  by  Ronoro  and  Sassari  to  Pi  rto  Torres  on  the 
Gulf  of  A  sinaria,  where  the  mails  and  Government  dispatches  are  landed  and  embarked  to  and  from 
Genoa.  The  whole  length  of  the  road  is  al>out  145  miles;  about  6000  workmen  were  at  times  em- 
ploye<l  upon  it,  and  the  cost  to  the  (government  was  alraut  £160,000.  part  of  which  was  defrayed  fW>m 
the  King's  private  purse.  The  northern  division  of  the  road  passes  through  high  mountainous  tracts, 
reaching  in  some  peaces  the  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  besides  the  nineteen 
towns  or  villages  which  occur  along  its  line,  there  are  houses  of  refuge  in  the  most  solitary  places, 
where  the  keepers  of  the  road  reside.  The  people  of  the  interior  have  now  become  anxious  to  establish 
at  their  own  expense  cross  roads  in  every  direction  to  commuidcate  with  the  main  line ;  and  the 
Stanienti.  or  Parliament  of  the  island,  have  granted  money  for  the  purpose  of  making  other  high  roads 
leading  from  the  central  one  to  the  eastern  and  western  coasts.  The  laws  also,  which  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  various  epochs,  dlfTcring  in  the  various  districts,  and  often  clashinfir.  have  been  digested 
into  a  new  code,  all  their  anomalies  and  obscurities  have  been  removed,  and  toeir  deficiencies  sup- 
plied.   The  beneficial  effects  of  these  measures  soon  became  apparent  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 
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more  iMurtieuIarly  in  the  decrease  of  crime,  most  of  which  originated,  m  amonr  all  nnclvilind  pcopt«. 
In  Tloience,  Jealouay,  or  rerenge.  Thi«  wms  especially  the  o»»e  In  the  inland  mountain  districts  of 
Barbagla  and  Gallura.  while  robbery  on  the  roaas  or  in  houses  was  Tery  rare,  and  in  niany  parts  un- 
known. The  population  of  the  bland  exceeds  half  a  million.  The  people  are  brare,  high>spirited,  and 
Moerally  hardy  and  robust,  except  in  the  unwholesome  plains,  as  at  Oristano,  where  the  malaria 
.bvcr  is  Tery  prevalent  and  destructive.  The  Government  is  vested  in  the  King,  who  is  represented 
by  a  viceroy,  assisted  by  the  Stamenti,  or  Parliament,  which  consists  of  three  estates ;  the  first  or 
ecclesiastical,  which  comprises  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  chapters  ;  the  second,  or  military,  which  com- 
prises the  nobles ;  and  the  third,  or  royai.  formed  by  the  cotmsellors  of  the  seven  cities.  But  their 
powers  are  limited  chiefly  to  the  raising  of  taxes ;  and  every  three  years  a  ^unto  of  the  deputies  of 
'  the  three  ordt'rs  grants  to  the  Government  certain  contributions  or  donativi,  which  the  King  de- 
mands  by  circular  letters.  The  island  is  divided  into  ten  provinces,  namely,  CasUari^  Butachi, 
Lfiuioi,  Itilit  Ixtmuei^  Nuoro,  Sasaari,  Alshero^  Cuglieri,  and  Oxieri.  The  principal  employment  of 
the  people  is  agriculture,  and  the  enclosea  lands  are  generally  well  cultivated.  Grain  was  formerly 
the  principal  article  of  export,  but  its  value  has  been  sreatly  reduced  bv  competition  with  Odesca. 
The  norses  are  of  a  good  breed,  but  many  of  them  are  wild ;  and,  previously  to  the  late  improvements, 
of  the  estimated  number  of  470,000  beeves,  no  less  than  350,000  were  wild,  and  the  whole  of  the  sheep, 
nearly  a  million  in  number,  were  in  the  same  unreclaimed  state.  The  beef  is  of  excellent  quality ;  the 
.mutton  la  only  tolerable ;  but  the  pork,  especially  in  winter,  is  the  tine>t  in  Europe.  There  was, 
however,  even  then,  a  considerable  exportation  of  saltmeat  and  cheese ;  salt,  made  by  evaporation  in 
the  salines  of  Cagliari.  Palmas.  and  Oristano,  and  fish,  formed  also  an  important  part  of  tne  exports. 
( For^gn  Qmarterly  Review^  XII.  Jiaumer't  Italy,  I.)  Besides  the  coast  fisheries,  the  lakes  at 
CMstano,  Cagliari.  and  Porto  Pino,  abound  with  fine  mullet,  bream,  eels,  and  other  fish,  which,  being 
oareftiUy  fattened,  are  a  staple  article  of  consumption  and  commerce,  and  afford  considerable  profit 
to  Uie  proprietors.  There  are  aJso  coral  fisheries,  the  best  of  which  are  on  the  west  and  south  coasts, 
where  two  or  three  hundred  boats  arrive  annually  from  Naples  and  Genoa  for  the  purpose  of  fishing 
it,  paying  only  a  small  duty  for  anchorage,  and  an  impost  oi  i^out  five  per  cent,  on  the  produce-  The 
flsliery  becius  in  Bfarch  and  ends  in  October,  each  boat  collecting  coral  to  the  value  of  about  £300,  at 
the  rate  of  6|d.  per  English  pound  weight.  Around  Cagliari  are  three  natural  salti<ms,  namely,  Mo- 
lentargius,  Spiaggia  di  Mezzo,  and  Rolione ;  two,  which  are  artificial,  belonging  to  Government,  the 
whole  capable  of  producing  annually  50,000  tons.  The  expense  of  collecting  the  salt  is  little  more 
than  6s.  a  ton  ;  but  the  Kii^  makes  the  Sardinians  pay  20s.,  and  his  continental  subjects  £10  for  that 
quantity.  Tobacco  la  also  a  royal  monopolv,  and  is  grown  by  licence.  Linseed  and  flax  are  exported 
to  a  considerable  amount ;  silk,  cotton,  madder,  and  barilla  are  produced  in  small  quantity  ;  but  are 
capable  of  being  greatly  extended.    ( Macgregor's  Repot  t,  70,  1,  2,  3.; 

Cagliari,  the  capital,  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  deep  bay  on  the  south-east  coast,  is  a  large,  but  ill 
built,  ill  paved,  and  cromded  town,  with  27,000  inhabitants  and  considerable  trade.  It  is  also  the  see 
of  an  archbishop,  and  possesses  a  university,  which  is  well  attended.  Sauari,  in  the  north-western 
eomer  of  the  isiaiid,  is  a  fine  town,  with  a  university,  and  18,000  inhabitants.  The  other  principal 
towns  are  Orittano  or  Origtagni,  which  has  a  fine  harbour,  and  flourishes  by  the  tunny  fishery  and 
the  export  of  wines  produced  in  the  neighbourhood,  B<ua,  and  Jlghero,  all  on  the  western  coast,  each 
with  about  .MXX)  inhabitants  ;  Iglfaim,  Tempio,  and  Quarto,  in  the  interior,  each  with  about  the  same 
number.  The  smaller  islands  around  Sardinia  are  :  —  Madahna,  Santa  Maria,  Caprera,  on  the  north- 
east; Mortorii,  Tarotara,  Mofara,  Petrota,  Oglieutra,  Chirra,  Serpen  taria.Mnd  raoo/t,  on  the  east  coast; 
jlnnara,  Pelosa,  MaUirentre,  Coscia,  San  rietro,  San  Antioco,  f'aca,  and  Toro,  on  the  west  coast. 
Sardinia  contains  numerous  remains  of  anttquitv,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the  Nurages  or 
Mnragbes,  which  are  conical  towers,  constructed  of  large  cubic  stones  without  cement.  The  lurgest 
are  flrom  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  height  and  ninety  in  diameter.  I'he  interior  is  divided  into  three  dark 
diambers,  one  above  another,  and  communicating  by  a  spiral  stair-case.  Under  several  of  them  burial 
places  and  subterraneous  passages  have  been  discovered.  In  some  instances  an  outer  wall  of  the 
same  construction,  ten  feet  high,  encloses  the  terrace  on  which  the  Noraghe  is  built,  with  a  circuit 
of  ISO  feet  Of  these  buildings  more  than  600  are  scattered  over  the  island,  f  Foreign  Quarterly  He- 
oiear,  XII.  252.     Balbi'a  Geography,  3m<>.  edition,  p.  383. >    Sardinia  came  into  the  possession  of  the 


Duke  of  Savov  in  1719,  with  the  title  of  King,  by  grant  from  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  in  exchange 
for  Sicily,  which  he  had  received  as  a  new  kingdom  at  the  peace  oL Utrecht. 

§  2.  Lombardo'  y\netian  Kingdom, 

This  kingdom  confdsts  of  the  north-eastern  pert  of  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy,  with  the  country 
between  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice  and  the  Alps,  and  some  Swiss  valleys ;  and  in- 
cludes the  eastern  portion  of  the  ancient  Duchy  of  Milan,  the  Duchy  of  Blantua,  the  Valteline,  Chia- 
▼enna,  and  Bormio,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Grisons;  some  fractions  of 
Parma  and  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po;  and  the  territory  of  the 
late  republic  of  Venice.  It  now  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Austrian  empire,  under  the  government 
<rfa  viceroy ;  and  is  divided,  for  adniinistratlTe  purposes,  into  the  two  governments  of  Milan,  or  the 
Lombard  Protrincei;  and  Venice,  or  the  Venetian  Proeinces;  each  of  tliese  being  subdivided  into  dele- 
gations, as  stated  in  the  following  table.  In  the  capital  of  each  delegation  is  a  court  of  first  instance 
for  civil  and  criminal  bu^im  ss ;  In  Milan  and  Venice  are  courts  of  appeal  for  the  two  governments, 
and  at  Verona  a  high  court  of  revision  is  established  for  the  whole  kingdom. 

I.   GoVRK.fSIKHT  OF  MiLAlf. 

Delegation*.  Cities,  Tou-nt,  *c. 

Milano,  .    .    Milaro,  160.*  Simonetta,  Linterno,  Rho,  Monza,  16.  Desio,  Lainate,  Invcrigo,  Galla- 

ratc,  4.  Saronno,  Somma,  Gorgonzola. 
Como,  .    .    .  Como,  16.   Torno,  Fino,  Bellagio,  Bcilano,  Menagglo,  Lecco,  2.  Colico,  Gravedana^ 

Dongo,  Vare!«e,  Angera,  Laveno.  Porto,  Luino. 
Sondrio,     .    Sondrio,  4.  Tirano,  2.  Chiavenna  (Cleven,  Cleves),  3.  Bormio  (.Worms,)  1.2.  San  5iar- 

tino,  Morbegno  (Morhen.) 
Pavia,  .    .    .  Pavia,  24.  La  Ccrto.ia,  Buflklora,  Abbiategrasso,  Blnasco,  Belgiojoso. 
Lodi,      .    .     Lodi,  16.  Crema,  Codogno,  Soncino,  San  Colombano.  5. 
Bergamo,      .  Bergamo,  32.  Alzano  JJaKgiore,  Zogno,  2.5.  San  Pollt-gilno.  San  Salvatore,  Gandlno, 

Trescore,  Romano,  3.  Martinengo,  3.   Caravaggio,  '1  reviglio,  6.  Clusone,  3.  Edolo, 

Rrt-no,  2.  Bieno,  2.  Lovcre,  4.  Pisogne,  3.  Malonno. 
Brescia,  .    .    Brexcia,  34.  Chiari.  8.  Lonato,  6.  Itovato,  5.  Orzi  Nuovl,  Pentfvico,  5.  Gardone,  1.4. 

Dttsenzano,  3.6.  Tosculatio.  Salo,  4.5.  Bagclino,  3-7.  M<;ntechiari,  6.  Iseo,  Idrn,  Lu- 

luo/.izno,  Pievc,  1.3.  Gavardo.  1.9.  Castcnedolo,  4.5.  Lcno.  4.   1  rava^liuto,  Verula- 

nuovo,  4.  Culcinatu,  3. 

*  These  fii:uri:s  denote  thuutandt\  the  decimals,  hundreds. 
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Verona, 
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Cremona,     .  Cremona,  27.  Casal  Mairglore,  A.  PinlghetUme.  4.  CaaCdleonc 
Mantaa, .    .    liantua.  28.  Pletole,  Revere,  SaMooetta,  6.   Bouolo,  CastigUone,  5.  Delte  fldrterc, 
FuBchiera,  1.5.  Vladana,  14.  AmU,  OstlgUo,  Ooniaga,  IS. 

II   GOTBAHMSST  OF  VCRICS. 

Vanesla,  .  Vswuia  (Vbksdio,  Vbiiisb,  Vsrics),  103.  Murano,  4.  Bnrano,  5.  MaaaotbA.  Tor- 
cello.  Altino,  Jesolo,  Caorle.  Concordia,  Portograaro,  2.9.  Eraelea,  8.  Dona  dl  Flave. 
PoregUa,  Laszaretto-rccchio.  Malamocco,  Palestrina,  Chioggia,  Brondolo,  Carar- 
sere,  Loreo,  Ariano,  Fuitina,  Malghera,  llentre.  La  BUra.  2.  Dole.  Stra. 

Padova,  .  .  Padova  (Padua),  51.  Abano,  2.6.  Montegrotto.  Teolo, 2.7.  LuTlgliano,  La  BatUglia.  2.7. 
Cattajo,  Arqua,  Saonara,  Pleve  di  Sacco.  Conceive,  Monwiice.  Ponte  dl  Brenta.  No- 
renU  Padovana,  Mirano,  Sala,  Campo  San  Pietro,  Loreggla,  Piaszola,  Eatc.  Mon- 
tag  nana. 

Vicenza,  .  Vicenza,  Coitosa,  Brendola.  Montecchio  Magefore,  Camisano,  CHtadclla,  Banano. 
Angerano,  Marottica,  Nove,  Ablago,  Scblo,  Magre.  Tretto,  Valle,  Veto,  TIena,  llalo, 
Vatdugno.  Rcccoaro,  Arzignano,  Lonigo,  Montebello,  BarlMrano. 
.  Vcrcna,  47.  BuzDoIengo,  Azzano.  Vilafranca,  Vallegio.  Itola  delta  Scala,  Zerlo,  8.  BonS- 
facio.  Arcolc,  Soave,  Caldiero.  niasi.  Badia  CalaTena,  Vestena,  Ponte  di  Veia,  Mont* 
Bolca,  LaziBC,  Rivoli,  La  Chlusa,  Cerea,  Legnago,  Cologna,  Caprtno.  Incaffl,  Bardo- 
lino. 

RoTigo,     .    .  RoTiffo.  9.  Adrla.  Lcndinara,  La  Fratta,  Badia,  Canda,  Occhlobello,  Creapbio. 

Trevino.     .    Trerlso,  I.a  Follina,  Oderzo,  La  Motta.  Porto  Buffole,  Conegliano,  Ccneom.  SerraTalle, 
(Poletina.)     Tarzo,  Monte  Belluna,  Lovadina,  Asolo,  Blazer,  Crespano,  Posaagno,  ValdobMadtM, 
Caittelfranco. 

Bellnno,  .  Belluno.  II.  Capo  di  Ponte.  Longarone,  Perarolo,  Cadore^  Auronao,  Agordo,  Allcghe, 
Fonzaso,  Foltrc,  BIcl,  Sedico. 

Udino, .    .    .  Udino.  20.  Campo  Formido.  San  Daniele,  Spllembergo,  Manlago,  Aviano.  Polcer.igo,  9a- 
(Friuli.)  cile.  Caneva,  Pordcnonc,  Cordovado,  Codroipo,  FMterlano,  San  Vlto  del  TaglTZ- 

mento,  Latisana,  Falnia-no%-a,  Marano.  Cividale,  Moggia  di  Sotto,  Ponteba,  Amtvzzo, 
Tolniczzo,  Ccrdvento,  Gemona,  Oaopo,  Vcnzone. 

MILA50  (Mbylatip,  Mila!i),  thc  Capital  of  Lombardy,  is  situate  on  therirer  Olono  in  the  centre  rf 
a  large  pUUn,  noted  fur  its  beauty  and  richness.  Milan  bas  no  dm"  squares  and  many  of  the  street* 
are  narrow  and  crooked ;  it  contains,  however,  sdn^e  wide  and  siacious  (trL^cts,  which,  with  the  gnat 
number  of  elegant  houses  and  palaces,  and  its  public  buildings  remaritable  for  their  masiirenefs  and 
their  architecture,  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  finest  cities  of  Italv.    It  In  intersected  bv  three  nari- 

{[able  canals,  one  of  w  hich  extends  to  Paria ;  it!>  climate  during  winter  is  damp  and  cold,  in  summer 
k  is  oppressively  hot,  and  in  autumn  and  spring,  often  damu  and  unwholesome.  The  city  is  cur- 
rounded  by  broad  rampart.^,  planted  with  large  trees,  which  afford  ever-Tarying  prosi^ct*.  Ifae 
population  amounts  to  about  IfAOOO.  The  principal  ottJe<'t  of  attraction  is  the  buomo  or  CathedraL  a 
very  large  building  of  mixed  gothic,  built  of  white  marble,  and  profusely  adorned  with  pinnacles  and 
statues.  It  was  commenced  in  13S5  by  Juhn  Galeazo,  first  Duke  of  Milan,  but  remained  unfinished  till 
the  reign  of  Napoleon,  who  ordered  it  to  he  completed,  and  both  he  and  his  successors,  the  Emperors 
of  Atttria,  have  devoted  large  sums  to  this  purpose.  It  measures  in  length  486  feet,  in  breadtli,  £^ 
and  to  the  top  of  the  cupola,  i5H ;  but  it  has  neither  domes  nor  towers  to  relieve  its  masalveness.  In 
a  fine  subterranean  chai>el,  which  is  sumptuously  adorned,  n»ts  the  body  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo.  in  a 
crystal  sarcophagus.  ornanicnte<l  with  silver  gilding.  The  church  of  St.  Ambrose,  the  oldest  in  MlUn, 
is  an  assemblage  of  several  styles  of  architecture,  from  the  days  of  the  Emperor  The4Hlo^iu9,  who 
did  penance  Iwfore  its  gates.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  n^ay  l>e  mentioned,  the  royal  and 
arch  {episcopal  palaccK,  the  theatre  della  Scala,  one  of  the  largest  in  Kurnp<  ;  the  lazzaretto  and  great 
hospital,  tlic  latt4>r  of  which  contains  'i2(N)  beds ;  the  mint,  the  ro\al  palace  of  the  arts  and  scivuce*, 
the  observatory,  the  public  liltrary,  the  botanic  ganit  n,  the  acaiicniy  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  mastii- 
flcont  triumphal  arch  which  Hcrvcs  as  the  tcmiinu.^  of  the  r>>ad  of  the  Siinplun.  Milan  contains,  lic> 
sides  these,  a  numl>er  of  other  ccientific  and  literary  establishments;  is  the  residence  of  the  Viciruy 
of  I<ou>han1y,  and  the  sic  of  an  a^chbi^hop ;  and  from  its  fav(>ural>lc  situation,  which  places  it  in 
conmmnication  with  the  great  roads  of  the  Siniplon,  St.  Gothard,  the  S]ilu.i:en.  the  Stclvio,  and  the 
canals  of  the  Adda  and  tlie  Ticino.  has  become  the  general  entnpol  of  the  trade  of  northern  Italy. 
It.i  commerce  embraces  not  only  the  agricultural  produce,  but  also  the  productions  of  the  numertms 
manufactories  of  printed  calicoes  riblwn.x,  veil^.  M-lvet-*,  and  handiicrchicfs ;  goldsmith  work,  gilt 
bronze  ornament*,  artiticial  flowers,  emltroideries,  and  lace.  It  has  also  of  late  aciiuirt-d  considerahic 
importance  even  in  matters  of  exclance,  aikd  iti«  printing  and  bookselling  bu^iuvfe^s  is  the  mo»t  im- 
portant in  Italy,  the  only  rivals  being  Vcn  ce,  Turin,  and  Flonnco.  At  Monza,  on  the  Lambro. 
three  leagues  north  of  Milan.  Charlemagne  was  crowned  King  of  I^mlianly  with  the  iron  crown  of 
the  Lombard  kings,  wliich  is  stiil  preserved  along  with  several  other  royal  rdics  in  the  cathedral. 
Monza  contains  ahout  I6,0<)0  inhahitant^,  a  fine  )kiIuco  of  the  Viceroy,  and  a  very  rich  botanic  ganien. 
Conw,  a  fine  episcopal  cit;^,  at  the  south-wesitern  extremity  of  the  cognominol  lakf,  with  fiouri.'th- 
ing  manufactures  of  cloth,  silk  stuffs,  physical  and  optical  instnmtents,  a  large  cathedral,  one  of  the 
finest  in  upper  Italy,  and  16,000  inhatiitants.  In  its  inimo<Iiate  vicinity  is  the  f'll/a  Otiegcutrhi,  bO 
large  and  magnificent,  as  to  be  fit  for  a  roval  residence.  Lenit,  on  the  eastern  briinch  of  the  laki*.  at 
its  southern  extremity,  is  a  small  town  with  2000  inluibitant.'*,  an  iron  foundry,  and  considerable  trade. 
Dongo  a  busy  commercial  town,  with  3000  inliatiitant.H,  many  of  whom  are  en. ployed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  physical  and  musical-instruments,  which  are  carried  to  every  country. 

Sofidrio,  on  the  Adda,  a  very  small  town,  with  .3000  inlialiitants,  in  the  Valtcline.  Eormio  (Gtr- 
man,  Wornu)^  with  ItKK)  iriliabitants,  in  an  elevated  position,  is  only  noted  for  the  baths  of  St.  Martin 
in  its  vicinity,  and  for  its  connection  with  the  great  military  road  over  Munte  Stelvio,  or  the  Stilfcrs- 
Joch.  which  commences  at  these  baths,  and  reaches  the  elevation  of  2814  metres  (9232  fiet  >  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Chiarenna  (German,  ( leren,  French,  Cl*'pes).  upon  the  Maira.  a  small  town,  with 
3000  inhabitants,  who  cirry  on  a  considerable  traffic  ah'tig  the  three  great  roads  with  which  it  is 
connected  ;  that  which  leads  by  the  lake  of  Lecco  to  Milan,  that  of  the  Engadine,  which  kads  to  St. 
Moritz,  and  that  of  the  Sjilugen. 

Pavia.  an  episcopal  city  of  moderate  extent,  near  the  left  Itank  of  the  Ticino,  is  more  remarkable 
for  its  antiquity  and  its  historical  celebrity  as  the  capital  of  the  Lombard  kings,  than  for  its  present 
importance.  It  possesses  a  celebrated  university,  with  three  colleges,  a  botanic  garden,  and  several 
other  scientific  and  literary  establishments.  Population  about  24,000.  Four  miles  from  Pavia  is 
the  monastery  of  the  Ctrf>>sa,  suppressed  by  the  Kmi>eror  Joseph,  considered  to  be  the  most  tasteful 
and  most  richly  adorned  building  in  Italy.  Including  its  church  and  other  buildings,  it  occui-ics 
suflAcient  space  for  a  large  village.  Its  church  is  encrusted  with  precious  marbles,  and  an  annual 
allowance  is  made  by  the  government  for  keeping  it  in  repair. 

Lodi,  an  episcopal  city  on  the  right  hank  of  the  .Adda,  over  wbieh  there  is  an  ancient  bri<lpe. 
memorable  for  "  the  terrible  passage*'  effected  by  Uuonai>artc  in  1796.    The  citizens  u)anufacturc 
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a  burn  qaanti^  of  pottery,  are  engaged  in  the  spinning  of  silk,  and  carry  on  a  great  trade  in  Pann»> 
•an  cheese,  wbieh  is  all  made  in  the  adjoining  district.  —Population  1C,00U. 

Bergamo^  a  large  town  with  32,000  iuliabitants,  occupying  a  singular  situation,  partly  on  a  scarped 
height,  and  parUy  round  it,  has  a  flourishing  trade  and  numerous  manufactories  of  &i]k.  Dunug 
the  last  eiffht  days  of  August  and  the  first  davs  of  September  a  great  fair  is  annually  held  here,  at 
which  business  to  a  great  amount  is  transacted.  The  place  in  which  the  fair  is  held  is  a  building 
of  hewn  stone,  containing  more  than  600  shops,  symmetrically  disposed  round  a  large  area.  In  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  fountain. 

Brescia^  an  episcopal  and  commercial  city,  situate  in  the  middle  of  a  fertile  and  finely  cnltirated 
plain,  60  miles  east  of  Milan,  with  34,000  hihabitauts,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  cutlery  and  the 
manufacture  of  arras  and  silk.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  of  Garda,  near  Detenxano,  is  the  fort 
and  peidnsula  of  Scrmione,  where  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  the  poot  Catullus  are  said  to  be  still  seen. 

Cremona^  a  large  and  fine  epi!<copal  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  .V)  miles  S.E.  of  Milan,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  manufacture  of  fiddles  and  fiddle^strings.  Its  duomo  or  cathedral  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  mo^t  interesting  Gothic  churches  in  Italy,  with  a  very  high  tower,  and  a  zodiac  sculptur- 
ed  on  its  facade.  Vizxighettone,  on  the  Adda,  is  only  noted  for  its  fortifications,  which,  of  late,  hare 
been  very  con»iderabW  augmented. 

Mantua^  a  large  ana  fine  episcopal  city,  is  situate  in  the  middle  of  a  lake  formed  by  the  Mincio,  and 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  causeways.  Its  extensive  fortifications  and  its  situation  in  the 
lake,  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  principal  fortresses  in  Europe.  The  atmosphere,  however,  is 
unwholesome — Population  28,000.  In  the  vicinity  are,  the  magnificent  Gothic  church  of  SatUa 
Maria  deUe  Grazier  on  the'Iake,  almost  entirely  covered  with  votive  tablets,  and  visited  annually  by  so 
many  as  from  80,000  to  100,000  ullgriras ;  PietoU,  a  fort  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mincio,  constructed 
to  maintain  the  inundation  which  surroimds  Mantua,  and  makes  it  inaccessible  except  at  four  points, 
defended  by  formidable  batteries,  viz.  St.  George's  Bridge,  the  Citadel,  the  Pradella  Gate,  and  the 
Port  of  I'ietole,  which  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Audea,  the  birth-place  of  Virgil ;  tuchUta^ 
a  fortress  on  the  Mincio,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Garda. 

VR5BZIA  ( VK5EDIO,  VsxisK,  Vemcb),  an  ancicnt  city,  in  a  most  singular  situation,  being  built 
upon  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  midst  of  a  salt  lagune,  or  shallow  lake,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a 
long  strip  of  firm  sand,  through  which  there  are  several  openings  for  the  tide,  which  alternately  covers 
and  lays  Dare  a  considerable  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  lagune.  Venice  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  finest  cities  in  Europe,  though  its  streets  are  very  narrow,  and  in  most  cafes  only  wide  enough  for 
foot  passengers.  Uut  its  chief  tboroughl'ares  are  the  canals,  which  intersect  it  in  every  direction,  the 
principal  of  wMch  is  the  great  canal,  300  feet  wide,  extending  in  a  long  curve  line  through  the  centre 
of  the  city,  and  crossed  near  the  middle  of  its  course  by  the  Ponte  dt  Bialto,  a  fine  marble  structure 
of  one  spacious  arch.  In  the  midst  of  this  labyrinth  of  streets  and  canals  are  several  large  piaazaa 
or  open  areas,  almost  every  one  of  which  is  adorned  with  a  fine  church  or  pidace.  The  princimd  of 
these  is  the  I'iazxa  di  San  Marco,  a  large  oblong  area  562  feet  by  232,  surrounded  by  elegant  build- 
ings, and  containing  at  its  eastern  extremity  the  metropolitan  church  of  San  Marco,  a  singular  but 
splendid  combinatiun  of  the  Gothic  and  the  dViental  styles  of  architecture.  The  piazza  also  contalna 
a  lofty  square  tower,  3W>  feot  hiv^h  and  42  feet  square,  with  a  pyramidal  top,  to  which  the  aacent  la 
made  hv  an  easy  inclined  i)lane  instead  of  a  stair.  Adjoining  the  church  is  the  ancient  Palace  of  the 
Doge,  the  prison*,  and  other  public  ofliccs  of  the  late  repubUc  of  Venice.  The  arsenal  Is  likewise  a 
▼ery  spacious  structure,  pl:iccd  on  an  Island  three  miles  iu  clrctunfcrence,  and  strongly  fortified ;  it 
is  now  the  head-quarters  of  the  Austrian  lmi:erial  navy,  and  communicates  with  the  Adriatic  by  a 
deep  channel  cut  through  the  lagune  Venice  is  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  situate  about 
four  miles  from  Fusina,  the  principal  landing  place  on  tho  mainland  ;  and  is  amply  supplied  with  all 
necessaries,  and  even  luxuries,  though  it  posse&ses  naturally  neither  soil  nor  fresh  water.  A  railway 
to  connect  it  with  Milan  is  now  in  rapid  prosreiss.  G:-tat  uifflculty  was  found  In  carrying  it  across 
the  lagune ;  but  this  has  be  .'n  overcome,  and  the  work,  when  finisned,  will  probably  tend  in  some  de- 
gree to  restore  the  pros^ierit^  of  Venice,  wldch  has  rai'idly  declined  since  the  downfiUl  of  the  re- 
public in  171^.  In  1830  Venice  was  declared  a  free  port,  and  a  decided  increase  has  since  taken 
place  in  its  maritime  trade  ;  but  tho  magnificent  expcctutiuns  which  that  act  excited  have  not  been 
realized,  though  the  progress  of  decay  seems  to  have  been  arrested,  and  improvement  is  slowly  ad- 
vancing. The  population  is  about  103,000,  without  iiicludinj;  tho  garrison,  which  is  inconsiderable. 
Venicii  is  the  residence  of  a  Catholic  patriarch,  an  Armenian  bii>hop,  and  a  Grtek  bishop ;  and  the 
Viceroy  of  Lombardy  usually  spends  a  part  of  the  winter  here.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Venice  are, 
San  Mtehieli  di  Alurano,  a  pretty  inlet,  with  a  fine  marble  church,  and  tho  convent  of  tha  Camaldulea, 
to  which  it  belongs ;  Murauo,  a  small  town,  with  glats  ^orks,  which  for  several  centuries  were  in  great 
repute,  though  their  productions  are  now  inferior  to  those  of  France,  Eng!and,  and  Bohemia ;  San 
jtndrea  di  Lido,  a  small  iblct,  with  a  fort,  which  dofcnds  the  harbour  of  Lido,  now  accessible  only  by 
email  vessels ;  San  Lazzaro  degli  Armeni,  an  island,  inhabited  bv  Armenian  monks,  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  education  of  their  countrymen,  and  have  (>ublished  several  useful  works  in  their  national 
tongue;  they  also  publish  a  weekly  journal,  which  is  circulated  throughout  the  East.  Malamocco, 
a  small  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Lido^  or  bank  which  defends  Venice  from  the  se.i.  Its  harbour, 
defended  by  two  forts,  has  been  much  improved  by  a  great  bulwark  or  dike,  wliich,  when  completed, 
will  be  1400  metres  (4593  feet;  long,  and  will  have  cost  £60,000.  Blalamocco  has  only  about  800  in- 
habitants, most  of  whom  are  employed  as  pilots.  Palcstrina,  a  town  to  the  south  of  Venice,  on  a 
long  narrow  island,  named  the  Litorale  di  Palestrina,  with  7000  inhabitants,  who  are  employed  in 
navigation,  li.thing,  and  cultivating  gardens,  which  supply  Venice  and  otlier  places  with  fruit  and 
Tegetables.  It  was  along  tho  outside  of  this  Litorale  tliat,  during  last  century,  the  Venetians  con- 
atructed.  "  -     --  - 
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form  the  principal  occupation  of  it»  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  24,000,  including  those  of  the  suburbs. 
Two  forts  defend  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  lirondvlo^  a  miserable  place  with  a  harbour,  where 
formerly  the  Adige,  and  now  the  Brcnta  and  tRe  Bacchiglione  enter  the  sea.  The  entrance  is  defend- 
ed by  batteries ;  but  the  atmosphere  of  tho  town  i.s  so  unwholesome  as  to  have  become  proverbial.  Ca- 
rarzere,  a  large  commercial  town  with  7000  inhabitants,  divided  by  the  Adlge.  Eranea,  on  a  penin- 
aula  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Livenza  and  the  Piave,  was  formerly  a  flourishing  town,  the 
capital  of  the  republic,  but  is  now  completely  destroyed,  and  almost  obliterated.  Here  the  first 
Doge,  or  Duke  of  Venice,  was  elected  in  697,  and  the  town  continued  the  capital  till  742,  when  the 
ducal  residence  was  transferred  to  Malamocco.  To  the  west  of  Venice  is  Alalghera,  a  mberable 
place,  where  extensive  fortifications  have  been  erected  for  the  military  defence  of  the  citv.  >/<  Ure, 
Ftutna,  La  Mira,  and  Dolo,  considerable  towns  or  villages  on  the  mainland,  at  tho  terminations  of 
the  several  roads  and  canals  by  which  Venice  communicates  with  the  interior  of  Lombardy. 

Padoea  f  Padua  J,  a  large  and  busy  commercial  and  episcopal  city,  between  the  Brenta  and  the 
Bacchiglione,  22  miles  Yn .  by  8.  of  Venice.  Its  univcrsitv  liaa  been  long  celebrated  aa  one  of  tlie 
first  in  Europe,  and  was  restored  and  augmented  by  the  late  Emperor  FrandB,  who  added  several 
chairs  which  were  wanting  to  complete  the  curriculum.    There  are,  besides.  In  the  oity  many  other 
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•dantlflc  and  literary  Infttitntlona.  Population  aboTo  M.OOO.  In  the  nel^bonrbood  aiv.  Ahmm,  a 
Tillage  frequented  for  its  sulphnreous  bathe;  TfoU>^  a  town  In  the  Euganean  bilLi,  a»id  to  be  the 
Urth-place  of  LWy ;  and  near  it  LitrtKliamo^  a  summer  p»laee  of  the  bl'«hop  of  Padua :  La  Botta- 
gUa,  Tinited  annually  by  great  number!*  of  people  on  account  of  Ita  siilpbureous  hatha,  and  Oe 
amenity  of  its  climate ;  and  j^rqua^  a  Tillage  on  one  of  the  Enganean  hllle,  which  oontains  the  tomb 
4^  Pc^rarcha,  and  the  hou^e  In  which  he  dicHl.  h'ttf,  13  miltf*  S.  b^  W.  of  Padua,  oneofthemoft 
ancient  cities  of  Italy,  with  a  populntion  of  9090,  was.  during  the  middle  agea,  the  resldeDoe  of  the 
Marquis  of  Este,  one  of  the  principal  potentates  of  Itily,  and  the  stock  from  which  the  Dofcaa  of 
Modena  and  Krun<«wick,  and  the  presi-nt  royal  family  cf  Great  Britain,  are  sprung. 

ricmta,  on  the  Bacchig'.ione.  37  miles  W.  of  Venice,  a  tine  episcopal  and  comnerda]  dty.  with 
31,000  inhabitants,  it  wa4  the  r<'sid->nce  of  the  architect  P.Uladirt,  and  is  still  adonn^  with  s*:T-ral 
buildings  erected  by  him.  Viccnza  Is  arlrantageously  distinguished  for  the  Taricd  indiutry  of  \'j$ 
citizens,  who  are  largely  -nffagetl  in  the  manufacture  of  tilks,  of  which  an  immense  quantitr  is  pro> 
duced  in  its  fertile  and  hii;hly  cultivated  district.  Baaano,  S3  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Vicensa,  afinetova 
upon  the  Brenta.  with  IU,UO(>  inhabitants,  distiiijguLihed  for  their  industry  and  trade.  .<4«M|go,  a  large 
town  with  MX)i)  inhaliitants,  is  the  chief  place  or  a  mountain  district  known  by  the  name  of  the  wren 
communes,  «  hone  iuhal>itauts  speak  a  dialect  of  Geruiau.  The  origin  of  Its  Inhabitants  has  long  been 
an  object  of  antiquarian  reMoarch. 

I'trona.  on  the  Adigc.  a  lar^e  commercial  and  epli^copal  city,  adorned  with  many  flue  andent  and 
modem  buildings,  amons  which  may  be  mentioned  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  »till  Tery  terftct.  Placed 
near  the  gorges  of  the  Tyrol,  and  the  dfflle  of  the  Adige,  and  commanding  that  rlTrr  07  Its  four  stons 
bridges  ;  and  situate  between  the  gorges  of  the  Chiuta  and  the  height*  of  Cafdiero,  and  snpported  by 
the  fortresses  of  Mantua,  PcAchiera.  and  Legnago.  Verona  has  always  been  a  most  Important  military 
position  ;  its  fortifications  have  t^een  lately  much  enlarxed.  It  is  also  noted  for  Its  fine  dyeing,  and 
carries  on  a  great  trade  in  silk  thread  lK>th  fur  sewing  and  weaving,  which  is  spun  by  arreat  nombcr 
of  water  mills.  Foputaticm  47,00(>.  Creole,  on  tlie  Alpon,  in  the  midst  of  marAhcs,  8.E.  of  Verona, 
is  d|j»tingui»lied  in  history  for  the  victory  gained  there  by  Buonaparte,  over  the  Austrian*,  In  17S>7. 
Legnago,  a  well  built  commercinl  fortitied  town  on  tlie  Adigo,  with  10,' -00  inhabitants.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood, between  the  Adige  and  the  Tartaro,  is  the  unhealthy  canton  of  VaRi  Veronfwe,  whldi  ^.ro* 
duces  an  imnienfe  qtumtity  of  excclU'nt  rice.  Near  Ittctrjfi,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Baldo,  la  the  8a&c> 
tnanr  of  Im  Madonn'i  de  la  Corona,  which  occupies  a  remarkable  position  in  a  cieft  of  the  monntala, 
to  which  the  only  access  U  by  a  stair  of  234  steps  cut  in  the  rock ;  while  the  desoeot  is  effected  by 
ropes  420  feet  long. 

nor>'f(o,  on  the  Adige.  a  small  commercial  town.  wi*h  9000  inhabitants,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Pole  ina,  and  now  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  bisliop  of  Adrin,  a  veij  ancient  Etruscan  dty,  which 
had  a  flourisliing  trade  both  by  iaiut  and  sea,  during  the  be^t  periodt  of  Roman  history.  Its  harbour  and 
tiie  adjacent  sea  have  been  t>u  mucii  tille<i  up  bv  the  earth  and  mud  brought  down  by  the  Adige  and 
tlie  Po,  that  it  is  n^>w  20  niile«  distant  from  tne  coast.  By  the  opening,  however,  of  the  cuial  of 
Porto-vioo.  its  climate,  which  had  l>een  long  deletorious.  has  been  considerably  ameliorated,  and  it« 
territory,  drained  from  itestilent  water,  is  now  covered  with  beautiful  and  fertUe  fields.  It  is  an  epiii- 
copal  c:ty.  contains  several  remains  of  Etruscan  and  Roman  antiquities,  and  has  10,000  Inhabitants. 

Trcrtio,  upon  the  Silc.  an  episcopal  city,  with  numerous  manufactures  of  linen  and  paper,  a  fluur- 
lahing  trade,  and  I'.'.nuo  inhabitants.  Pottagno,  a  large  village  « ith  1200  inliabitants  has  acquired  gr<.-at 
celebrity  as  the  birth-place  of  the  sculptor  CHnova,  and  lor  a  fine  temple,  erected  by  him,  in  which 
be  has  united  the  dome  of  the  Tanthi  on  to  the  poristyle  of  the  Parthonnn. 

BrBiinn,  a  small  city,  near  the  Piave,  with  cuniiderable  manufictures,  and  11.000  inhabitants.  In 
the  vicinity,  at  Caott  at  I'imte,  is  a  fine  l)ridK«'.  with  one  arch  of  l(jO  feet  span.  Cadore,  near  the  Plave, 
a  village  with  ."WK)  Inhabit.int  s  has  Ctnisideraiile  trade,  and  is  noted  ajt  the  birth-place  of  Titlait.  Jh- 
ronzo,  a  small  town,  witli  mines  of  oxide  oi'  r.iiu*,  or  calamine,  of  excollont  qualitv  and  of  extraordi- 
nary rioiin«\^s.  The  firs  of  tlie  forest  of  Auronzo  are  of  an  unusually  large  size,  and  supply  the 
arsenal  uf  V'eniee  with  niastii  for  xliius  of  the  largest  cIhss.  /taortlo,  near  C^ordevole.  possesses  cop- 
per mines,  wMeh  are  coiisiderod  to  be  the  richest  in  liuly.  ^■flLghe,  a  village  with  700  inhabitants, 
is  noted  lor  its  forges  and  a  Krrat  manutaoturc  ol' ironniungory. 

Vdino,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  prt)vince  of  Friuli,  a  well-built  episcopal  city,  with  several  lite- 
rary ami  scietitiHc  I  Htablishinentfl,  and  s^me  manufactures  uf  linen,  silk  thiead.  fee.  Population 
20.n(K).  In  its  vicinity  is  Oi'ttpo- Formido  (or  CaoifM  yunniu\  a  village  with  <i<H)  inhabitants,  nuted 
for  the  treaty  of  induce  concluded  ti>ere  between  I'rance  and  Austria,  in  M'Jl.  Ttdnwszo,  a  small 
town  with  1200  iiinabitimt^,  tlie  elilff  placi- of  Carnia,  which  formerly  enjoyed  great  privileges,  was 
governed  by  it^  own  laws,  and  was  recently  the  centre  of  a  great  linen  trade.  It  is  bupposed  that 
more  rain  falls  here  tlmn  in  almost  any  other  place  in  Europe. 

§  3.  Duchy  of  Parma. 

Tills  small  State  is  situate  in  Lombardy.tothe  south  of  thePo.  and  extends  from  that  river  south- 
wards to  the  crest  of  the  Api'imines,  Intwecn  the  Sardinian  States  on  the  west  and  the  Duchy  of 
Modena  on  the  east.  It  conM.*ts  of  the  ancient  ducldes  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla.  with  the 
exception  of  tho.-^e  portion<  of  them  situate  to  the  north  of  the  I'o,  and  was  formed  into  a  sovereign 
duchv  in  181.'^  in  favuur  of  the  Archduchess  Maria  Loui-a,  Ute  Empress  of  the  French.  Guastalla  \.% 
separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  state  by  an  intervening  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Afodena.  Parm  «, 
the  capital,  is  a  largo  and  han-lsomc  city,  on  the  Parma,  «itn  about  3(),UO0  inliabitants,  is  a  bi.>hop'a 
see.  The  dome  of  the  cathe«lra)  is  painted  in  fr.  sro  l)y.  Curregio ;  the  finest  church  in  t'le  city  is 
that  of  I^a  Madonna  della  Sieecato.  There  are  sevtral  scientific  and  literary  in-ifitutions,  the prind- 
pal  of  which  are  the  uni%'ersit]7,  the  school  of  arts  the  college  of  nobles.  an<l  the  ducal  Ul»rary.  /'r'lr- 
cenza  ( iHactntia),ncAT  iha  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Po,  Is  a  large  well-built  episcopal  city,  with  a  ducal 
palace,  a  cathc<lral.  stvrral  other  fine  edifices,  and  a  citadel  occupied  by  Austrian  tioops.  Popula- 
tion 28.(NK).  Kurgo  S'tn  Donhi't,  a  '>mall  e(iiscopal  city,  with  5000  inhabituiits  (iHastatia,  a  small 
epirsoopal  fortifi<-d  city,  with  *H){)0  inhabitants,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  NE.  of  I^anna.  Fiortn- 
twd-i,  a  small  i-lace  nt'ted  of  late  years  for  the  disoverv  in  its  vicinity  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
I'tUeia,  which  seems  to  have  been  suddenly  destroyed  by  a  vcdcanic  eruption,  or  by  the  fall  of  a 
mountain  soon  after  the  pi>rtod  of  Constan*  ine  the  Great  It  was  among  these  ruins  that  the  famous 
Trajan  table,  one  uf  the  most  important  relics  of  ancient  Home,  was  found 

§  4.  Duchj  of  Modena. 

The  Duclty  of  Modena  Is  situate  to  the  eastward  of  Parma,  and  extends  from  the  soutli  bank  of  the 
Po  to  the  crest  of  the  Apennines  ;  beyond  which,  the  Duke  also  possesses  tlic  Duoiiy  uf  Massa  and 
Carrara,  which  reaches  to  the  Tuscan  Sea.  The  present  sovereign  is  an  Archduice  of  .\ustHa,  who 
acquired  the  duchy  in  right  of  his  mother,  the  Duchess  Maria- Beatrice  d'Este,  the  heiress  of  the  an- 
cient fsmily  of  the  Dnkes  of  Modena.  Modrna,  the  capital,  is  a  fine  ep:scoi»al  city,  between  the  Ser- 
ehla  and  the  Panaro,  with  27,000  inhabitants.  The  ducal  palace  is  an  elegant  and  majestic  edifice,  and 
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Is  riohW  ftirnlshed;  the  cathedral  li  remarkable  for  it«  tower  called  the  Guirlandlna,  one  of  the  higli* 
•St  in  Italy,  and  for  the  wooden  bucket,  still  pr«serv«!d,  which  wa«  the  suUect  of  Uie  fkroous  h«^- 
comic  poem  of  La  Secchia  rapita.  Modvna  alno  possesses  a  university,  a  college  of  nobles,  a  militazj 
academy  of  nobles,  an  academy  or  royal  school  of  the  fine  arts,  a  ruyal  academy  of  sciences,  letters, 
and  arts,  a  royal  scademv  of  philharmonics,  and  a  public  library.  The  citadel  has  been  conTerted 
into  a  correctional  worlihouse,  where  manufactures  of  coarse  cloth,  linen,  and  ropes  hare  .baen 
established.  The  other  important  plac<«)  in  the  State  fare:— Retreio,  15  miles  W.  of  M<Mlena,  an  epta- 
copal  city,  with  1S,000  inhabitants ;  Maua^  60  miles  S  W.  of  Modena,  a  small  episcopal  city,  with 
7000  inhabitants  ;  Cctrrarat  a  small  place,  noted  for  its  quarries  of  statuary  marole :  minmaola,  15 
miles  N.  of  Modena,  a  busy  fortified  town,  with  GOOO  inhabitants ;  Finale^  with  6000 :  Ctvqpi^  a  bishop's 
see,  with  5000 :  Castelnwivo,  with  3000 ;  Sauttoio,  Bubiera,  KoraUora,  Canasta,  and  Correggio,  the  last 
of  which  was  the  birth*  place  of  the  celebrated  painter  All^ri  of  Correggio. 

§  5.  Grand'duchy  of  Toscana  (Tuscany.) 

This  large  territory  is  situate  on  the  west  coast  of  lliddle  Italy,  almost  entirely  to  the  west  of  the 
crest  of  the  Apennines  *,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Farms,  Modena,  Lucca,  and  Romagna,  and  on 
the  east  and  south,  by  the  States  of  the  Church.  The  sovereign  is  an  Austrian  archduke,  the  coosia 
of  the  present  Emperor,  and  the  descendant  of  the  second  son  of  the  late  Emperor  Leopold  IL,  whou 
during  th'  reign  of  his  brother  Joseph  II.,  was  himself  for  sometime  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
flr&t  introduce  that  excellent  system  of  policy  for  which  the  Tuscan  government  is  so  diiitinguished. 
The  territory  contains  altogether  5/^24,974  English  acres  of  taxable  land,  which  are  thus  occupied  s 
in  the  cultivAtlon  of  the  vine,  56^974 ;  vine  and  olive,  3S9.000 ;  arable,  8:19,000 ;  wood  of  all  kioda, 
1,398,000;  chestnuts.  304,000;  natural  and  artificial  meadows,  66,000;  pastures,  M74,000;  varions 
smaller  products,  63,000 ;  buildings,  24.000 ;  upon  which  the  government  levies  a  nett  annual  rereniae 
of  about  3,150,000  lire  (£103,162  sterling.)  The  population  amounted,  in  1815,  to  1,169,000 ;  in  1825,  to 
1,356,0  ;0 ;  and  in  1838.  to  about  lOiOO.OOO,  with  an  army  of  from  7000  to  8000,  who  are  levied  by  a  sort 
of  conociiption,  and  oerve  six  yeara  In  1835,  the  numt>er  of  the  secular  dersy  was  8901 ;  of  monks, 
2461 ;  of  iiuns.  3939 ;  of  monasteries,  133 ;  and  of  convents,  69.  Education  has  hitherto  been  Tery 
much  neglected ;  and  schools  and  seminaries  for  the  higher  branches  appear  to  be  verv  scanty  In 
comparison  with  the  number  and  revenues  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  of  the  monks.  Tne  country 
possesses  two  universities,  which  are  not  of  threat  repute ;  on  an  average  of  late  years,  that  of  Pisa  had 
from  five  to  six  hundred  students,  that  of  Siena  from  two  to  three  hundred ;  the  faculty  of  law  haT* 
ing  the  largest  number,  the  faculty  of  divinity  the  smallest.  In  1828,  the  total  revenue  of  the  State 
amounted  to  25,1^6.000  lire  (£824.799  sterling),  of  which  sum  the  land-tax  produced  3,038,000  lire:  the 
customs  and  commercial  duties,  8,401,000;  salt,  3.725,000;  lottery,  2,309,000;  tobacco,  1,577,000. 
Though  a  public  debt  exists,  there  is  no  entry  of  it  in  the  published  accounts ;  nor  does  it  ever  ap- 
pear in  the  market  or  at  the  exchange,  a  proof  that  the  amount  is  small,  and  the  security  nnoues- 
tioned.  The  improvements  in  the  Maremme  have  occasioned  much  extraordinary  expenditure,  vvnieh 
will  probably  be  amply  repaid. — (Ital'en,  von  P.  von  Raumer  ;  Lcipzif^  1840,  II.  73,  &c.)  The  terri- 
tory is  divided  into  five  compartimenli,  which  are  subdlvidf>d  into  temtori-comunUativi,  The  follow* 
ing  table  contains  the  names  of  the  compartimenti  and  their  principal  towns. 

Compartitnmti.  Citiei,  Towntt  ^r. 

Firenze,     .    .     Firenzb  (Flokbhcs),  Signa,  Prato,  Pistoja,  Pescia,  Colle,  Volterra,  Empoli,  San 

Miniato,  Scarper  ia,  Modigliana. 
Arezso,  .    .    .  Arezzo^    Anghiari,  Castiglion  Fiorentino,  Cortona,    Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  Monte 

Pulciano  Cniusl. 
Siena.   .    .    .     Sitna,  Colle,  San  Geminiano,  Montalcino,  Fogglbonei;  Radlcofani. 
Grossetto,      .     Grotsttto,  Massa,  Pitigliano.  Orbltello;  the  islot  Gigbo. 
Pisa,.    .    .    .  Pua,  Livomo  (Leghorn),  Piombino,  Pietra  Santa,  Seravexxa,  Barga,  Fivixsano,  Bag* 

none,  Pontremou,  Purto  FemO<^<  Porto  Longone,  and  Rio,  in  Elba. 

FLORR5CB  (FiRRMZB  LA  Bblt.a),  the  Capital  of  the  grand- duchT,  situate  on  the  Amo,  in  a  de- 
lightful valley,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  finest  cities  In  the  world,  notwithstanding  the  narrowness 
of  some  of  its  street;^,  the  irregularity  of  some  of  the  buildings,  and  the  style  of  sevenl  of  its  palaces, 
whose  construction  resembles  that  of  the  fortresses  of  the  middle  ages  It  contains  sevenl  palaces, 
built  in  a  massive  rather  than  an  elegant  style,  as  that  of  Pitti,  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  grand- 
duke,  and  the  old  palace  on  the  banlu  of  the  Arno,  near  which  is  the  celebrated  gallery  of  Florenosb 
**  where  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world,"  and  many  other  precious  prMluctions  of  Uie  line 
arts.  It  contains  also  many  churches,  most  of  which  are  mean  and  poor,  when  compared  witii 
those  of  Rome.  The  principal  church  is  the  Duomo,  or  cathedral  of  Santa  Bfaria  del  Fiore,  remark* 
able  for  its  extent,  its  magnificent  tower,  the  richness  of  the  marbles  with  which  it  la  constructed, 
and  its  dome,  rivaling  in  grandeur  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  for  which  it  served  as  the  modeL  The 
church  of  San  Lorenzo  is  celebrated  for  its  two  sacristies,  and  the  chapel  of  the  Medici  usually  styled 
'*  the  wonder  of  Tuscany."  The  church  of  Santa  Croce  is  the  pantheon  of  Tuscany,  and  contains 
the  tombs  of  Michael  Angelo,  Dante,  Machiavelll,  Galileo.  Leonardo- Bruni-Aretino,  Alfieri,  VivianI, 
and  other  great  men.  Florence  likewise  possesses  several  important  scientific  and  literary  establiih* 
roents ;  the  Scuole  Pie,  to  which  is  annexed  the  observatorv ;  the  imperial  and  roral  school  of  the 
fine  arts ;  the  academy  of  the  georgiflli,  or  royal  and  imperisl  economical  society ;  the  academy  deUa 
Crusca ;  the  Italian  atheneum,  and  Colombarian  society ;  the  Magliabechian  library,  the  library  of 
the  Grand-duke ;  the  l^aurentian  library,  or  library  of  the  Medici,  rich  in  valuable  manuscripts ;  the 
museum  of  natural  history  ;  and  the  gallery  or  Florentine  museum,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
finest  existing  collection  of  antiquities  and  specimens  of  the  fine  arts.  The  Amo  fiows  through  the 
centre  of  the  citv,  within  which  it  is  crossed  oy  four  bridges.  The  climate  is  cold  during  winter,  very 
hot  in  summer,  but  delightful  in  autumn  and  spring.  Population,  In  1836, 97A48.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  are  many  country  houses  and  villas,  among  which  are,  the  royal  farms  or  ra«ctfii,to  wUoh 
the  public  are  admitted  at  all  times ;  the  Carregi  de  Medici^  the  favourite  retreat  of  Lorenzo  el  Mm- 
nifico;  Poegio  Imperiate,  and  Pratolino^  two  grand- ducal  villas :  F»e#c<^,  a  picturesque  village,  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  on  the  site  of  Fctsu'a,  an  ancient  and  strong  Etruscan  city,  portions  of  the  massy  walls 
of^which  still  remain.  FaUomfTosa,  14  miles  from  Flesole,  is  also  worthv  of  notice,  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  the  country  and  its  noble  Ceriosa  or  Chartreux,  which  stiU  contains  some  fine  paint- 
ings. Prato,  12  miles  N.  W.  of  Florence,  a  busy  episcopal  city,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  a  fine  cathe- 
dral, and  an  academia  petrarchescha.  Pistoja,  22  miles  N.  W.  of  Florence,  a  large  town,  with  18,000 
inhabitants,  who  are  trmployed  in  making  organs,  manufacturing  cloth,  arms,  and  ironmongery. 
Peseta,  a  small  town,  32  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Florence,  is  noted  for  its  paper  works  and  silk  trade. 
VoUerra,  30  miles  8.  W.,  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  noted  for  its  Cyclopean  walls ;  its  citadel,  now 
converted  into  a  prison  ;  its  museum  of  Tuscan  antiquities ;  its  salt  springs,  which  snpply  *  great 
quantity  of  salt;  and  its  quarries  of  slabaster,  the  finest  In  Europe.  Signa,  a  large  viiiSMe  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arno.  may  be  coiisidered  as  the  centre  of  the  straw-hat  manufscture^  which  Is  carried 
on  to  a  prodigious  extent. 
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ytr-zzt.  33  ini:e«  S.E.  cf  Florence,  a  tovii  vith  9vo  Ln<iQ«triAQ«  inhAbiianU.  tome  fine  faoildingi. 
And  thv  rvinain*  of  an  amphitheatri^.  i»  thtr  n^ive  pUcv  of  PrtrareluL  Guida  d'  Areuo.  aad  Erai« 
wbow  bousvft  are  itill  tfhvwn.  I'jrt  •».!.  lioiiie*  S.  £.  of  Arex^o.  a  small  town  of  KO)  ***«*'*^*r-Tff. 
n  •t«il  for  the  grvM  hv<lrauik*  operation*,  which  hare  chansei  :i*  manbjaiM!  peftilenlial  dMcrta  into 
wholesomi!-.  fo-t:le.  and  W(.<ll-;>eoplcd  d<]l* ;  it«  cu:lij<t:<m!>~of  Ltratcan  antijuilietb  and  Ita  Ktruicaa 
aead«mjr.  It  al^o  cuntain*  M>:ntf  remnant*  of  ancient  Cy clopvan  walls.  C^nut,  S^i  milM  S.  of  ArexMK 
In  an  unhealthr  »itaaii»n.  with  only  ^>  ■■  inhabitants,  contains  numcroua  ccllectkuif  of  Etnucaa 
■nilquiiie«.    .von/^  PuH  in,,  lo  miles  N.W.  vf  Chiusi.  is  noted  for  it»  «xe«Uent  wixte. 

SiV-ria.  3j  mi  efi  s.  of  Klorenov.  a  lar|ce  and  liiie  arohiepisooital  cilj*.  situate  on  three  hilli.  In  a 
health>-  arid  de  i^'htful  >itiuiti>'>n.  It  contain*  f«ic-ral  Cue  buiMincf.  a:i;onf  wliith,  the  most  remarit- 
able  i-1  the  CdtbedraL  a  ei>thic  stnietur«.  hi^Ll.T  ornamented,  and  forming  a  historic  gallerr  of  the 
fine  art<«.  from  their  revi%al  in  thv  tb'rt««nth  Crntury  to  their  perfrciion  in  the  fifteenth.  It  contains 
a  iii.iv-  r>i:v,  an  &ca<lemy  nf  »cionc«rft.  the  only  nne  in  Tuscany,  a  college  of  itobles.  a  scbowl  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  a  public  li^rlry.  i*Mpulaiion  l9.<.»:>.  Ead'C^iui,  a  tmall  fnrtre-s  and  post-hoose.  on 
the  road  to  Itontc.  in  a  wild  and  liesolate  region,  'ii,~^  feet  above  the  level  oft  :e  seia. 

Or^fii'-t';  a  small  town  in  the  .Marenime.  4'>  miles  :».S.  W.  of  Siena,  noted  for  the  grcot  hydraulic 
workf  in  its  n  •ishbuurt.o'Ml  for  drainini?  the  marshes  and  improving  the  country.  Its  saline*  produce 
a  lanr«f  -luantity  of  »a!t.  Or*iMlt,  a  wry  small  plac.-.  cclvbratt-d  among  autiquarie*  for  the  necro- 
|«o]i-  '.f  an  Etrusran  c:iv.  which  lia.<  been  di^co\ervd  there,  and  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  SuAeom, 

i'lr.f.  an  aii'.'icnt  but  dtcayi-d  and  r.ow  di'«oljte  city,  tbv  capital  of  a  sovereifTn  republic  In  the 
midi!!*;  sn*:'.  0.*"  L'n;at  rival  of  Genoa,  it  sit  :ate  on  the  ri^'ht  liank  of  the  Aruo.  near  ita  month. 
Svvu'iul  tne  b-.iMimrs  still  li«-ar  witness  to  i:s  aiiirient  splendour,  among  which  are  the  cathedral, 
oni:  of  i:u-  Ur^c't  and  finest  cliurchtrs  in  Italy,  ani  the  Compaiiile-torto.  a  tower  184  feet  high,  of  a 
cylindri.-al  funn.  cimpos'.d  of  seven  ranges  of  colanms.  and  ditergiiv  t^<een  feet  from  the  pcr- 
bendicuUr.  It  !;>  con«tructvd  witli  i;reat  soiid.ty,  ar.d  i»  already  •A<>yvars  old.  The  Campo  Santo.or 
Duryin^- around,  1«  also  rvniarkable  fur  its  aroKiieoturv*.  irs  hne  ivimtings.  and  ita  aiufient  moan- 
ments.'  It  iHCo\tr<.'d  «ith  earth  brought  from  tlK  Holy  Land.  Ii^a  possesses  the  first  uniTersliy 
in  'i'u.sca;:>.  «ith  fnur  colUtses.  a  rich  librarv.  a  niust.um  ol  natural  history,  an  obMrratory,  and  a 
bctaniv.-  priird^'n.  Population  about  -JO,4h>j.  T):i*  bath*  of  Han  Oiultanu,  in  the  vicinity,  attract  a  gmt 
nunilior  of  strange  rs  to  the  city  :  and  in  the  m  i^hbourhood  is  the  Cerfwf  i  of  Pisa,  reniaricabie  for  its 
beauty.  Stfffzza.  near  Pi!>a,  lias  qusrries  of  nne  ^tat'^ary  marble,  which  is  becoming  dally  of  more 
importance,  >ince  Carrara  sc-ems  incapable  uf  supplying  the  quantitv  that  Is  now  required.  .^Mifrv- 
fln/#'r,  a  small  town  in  a  valley  of  the  Apennines.  (>.<  miles  N.N.W.  of  Visa. 

Lir-ttto  fLirvurii'\  l.t'phnrn),  a  tine  modem  t-piscopal  city,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ram  an  opposite  thu  i<let  Mfltria.  is  one  of  iIk*  i  rincij  al  commercial  towns  in  Europe,  an  a^tvantage 
which  it  owe.-<  to  \U  K'ini<  a  fnv  iK>rt.  where  the  product ii>r.s  of  all  countries  can  In*  lai.ded  and  rc- 
exp4irted  without  restriction.  One  of  Its  quarters  is  nanud  New  Venice,  from  its  being  intersected 
by  a  imniber  of  caiial<,  by  means  of  which  goodi  are  brought  to  the  doors  of  the  warehouses.  The 
harlKjur  W  i  ntiruly  artiti'cial,  and  is  formed  and  dLtende-i  by  a  great  mole  or  bulwark,  and  b>  strong 
military  worn*;  and  outside  is  the  road  furnied  by  sandbanks  surrotindiiig  Mcloria.  on  which  the 
lighthouse  is  built.  There  art'  also  building  slips,  on  which  large  ships  of  t^i  gi-.ns  have  been  con- 
■tructed.  The  city  U  two  milrs  in  circuit,  an- 1  contained,  in  1<»3G,  T6Ji'T  iidiabitants.  of  whom  up- 
wards of  ari.OffU  are  Jews,  who  have  a  sy nag' -cue.  considered  to  be  the  largest  and  finest  in  Europe, 
after  that  of  Amsterdam.  1  he  great  square  is  S{  aciou".  and  the  Duomo  or  Cathtdral  Is  a  noble 
buiMing.  I.eghum,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  only  an  inconsiderable  port ;  and  it  waa  not  till  tlie 
middle  of  the  se\(nteenth  century  that  the  liberality  of  its  institutions  towards  Jfws  and  other  stran- 
gers laid  the  foundation  of  its  Uiodern  proii{>erity.  and  accomplished  the  transfer  from  Pisa  of  the 
f)rinclii:il  tnidiiig  eotuMi>hn:ents.  In  l>^5,  the  civic  revenue  was  62H)  crowns,  the  iiimiber  of  inha- 
litMi  h(iu-«e>  7<H,  and  of  the  i  upulation  tictn-een  ei>;!)t  and  nine  thousand.  In  1701  the  |H>|ulation 
ani'Miiit  -il  to  -Vj.Tyi* ;  in  I'sOT.  to  t'>\,^\'jA  ;  in  Wj^.  to  'i.\^J  ;  and  in  \^i.  to  76.3fi7.  Mith  the  exception 
of  the  (iCTiod  of  I'runch  domination  thetraile  ha«  )>een  in  a  state  of  continual  advai:cemtnt.  In  n^T, 
its  %;ilu'.<  amounted  to  about  ilCO.GG'J  i>tvrling  ;  in  l>3t.  il  bad  reached  ii.7,}3.33u.    ( Lowriu^'t  Ht- 


Duihy  of  Lucca. 

The  Ducljy  of  Lucca  l*  a  small  maritime  'listrict  between  Modena  and  Tutrany.  fomio-d  int'i  a  se- 
paratr  state  in  Im|.'»  out  of  the  territory  of  thi-  lat*:  reiiuhlic  of  Lui<a.  The  dukois  to  si:ccv(.d  to  the 
iluoh>  of  Parma  on  the  death  of  tlie  Arcliduchr»4  Maiia  Louisa,  on  wliic'n  « %iiit.  Li:ci:^  is  ti>  bo  an- 
nexed to  the  gi  .Hnd-duehy  of  Tuscany.  The  only  roniarkublo  pl.ico*  an  :  —  Luo'n,  the  cat  iLil,  an 
ari-lii«.'}.i<copal  city,  on  the  St-rchio,  in  the  centre  of  a  i  lain  which  isruhivate^l  like  a  garden,  with 
22,o:n)  inhabitants.  The  fortilications  havi>  been  convortetl  into  line  «uik!<.  and  a  miiuiiiliceut  aque- 
duct ij«  const ructiPK  to  supiily  the  city  with  wuttr.  Lucca  has  aunivor^ty,  n«.wiy  Cbtaldisiivd.  with  tlie 
title  of  L>ceun).  a  bot<in'i'  Knrdi'ii,  a  public  libra*  y.  and  the  Ltichese  academy  of  scii'iices,  letters,  and 
art^.  wliieh  r4>,.ularly  publisiies  memoirs.  The  (■n\irons  alK^und  uitli  el-.-iiriuit  >illas.  t'iar,'frf;i>t\»  ^ 
small  s:ai)ort  town,  witli  a  eun>id«  ruble  coa-'tin-.;  trii>l>\  aiid  a  populatbtn  ui  .ViiK.).  (iimdiorc.  on  the 
st-a  jMiayt ;  linrfo-'i  ttutzztnio,  on  thi-  Sorchio  ;  nuil  C--rsi  u/i.  on  the  Lima.  In  the  vic'nity  of  Cor^i^a 
are  hituatu  the  Bathi  \^  Lurca,  which  are  much  fiequentcd  both  by  nativL'>  and  strangv-r.->. 

§  C.  States  of  the  Church. 

The  States  of  tlio  Church  occupy  the  greater  i  art  of  Middle  luly,  extendit'.g  along  the  Adriatic 
Seft,  from  the  Po  t«»  the  northern  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  Nunlo-.  un-i  Kin^  bound«;d  on  the  west 
by  tlie  Duchivs  of  .Modena  and  Tuscany,  anii  on  the  south  by  the  MalitoiruiK-an  Sta.  The  length  from 
north  to  south  is  about  iWlO  mllo!«.  the  breadtli  is  vt-ry  variouy.  i-ince  l!»;»2,  the  dominions  of  the 
Popv>  have  been  divid'd  into  twenty-one  pntvinee-'.  ot  which  the  piu\inccof  Rome  Is  styled  a  Ctf 
marni ;  that  of  Loreto.  a  i'tunmitsttriatn :  those-  of  Kolcgna.  Fcrrara,  Knvenna,  Forii,  Urbino  and 
Pcsaro,  and  Velletrl,  I^'uazinni,  l»c<rause  they  are  >iovcrne<i  by  lecalts.  The  delegation  of  Henevento, 
and  the  territory  of  Ponte  Corvo.  are  entirely  {H.-fiaiuti  d  from  the  rest  of  the  dominions,  being  situate 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naple:*.  Ponte  (I'orvo  forms  part  of  the  lega/ion  of  Frb^int>ne. 
The  names  of  the  provinces,  and  of  their  principal  cities  and  towns  are  stated  iji  the  following  table. 

Prurinres.  (.itiemwl  Tourtu. 

Koma.    .    .    .  KoMA.  Tivoli,  Albano.  Ca>tcl  l^andolfo,  Frasoati.  Subiaco,  Falcstrina,  Ostia. 

Velletri.    .     .     .  ^eIK•l^i,  Terra«"ina.  Serze,  Cori. 

Froainon**.  .     .  Krosinone,  Alatrl,  Ponte  Corvo.  Vcroli,  Anagnl. 

Ilunevi'iito.     .     .  Ileni-vento.  San  Lucio. 

Clvittt  Vecchia.  Civita  Ve-.-chia.  Tolia,  Ccrneto.  Allunilere. 

Vlterho.     .     .     .  Viterl>o.  Montefiascone,  Honoigliiine,  Civita  (.'astellana.  Ni  pi. 

Orvteto.   .     .     .  Orvk'to,  A(iuapendente.  HaKt'uri'a. 
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Pr^nnnceg,  Cities  and  Townt. 

Ricti Rieti,  PoKgio  MIrteto,  Magllano. 

Spoleto.  .    .    .  Spoleto,  Narnl,  Terni,  Amelia,  NorcU.  PiiB  di  Lnco. 

Perngix     .    .    .  Perugia,  Foligno,  Nocera,  Assisi,  CitU  di  Caetello,  ClUa  della  Piere,  Todi,  Onbbio. 

Camerlno.    .    .  Camerino. 

Macerata.  .    .    .  Macerata,  Fabriano,  Recanati. 

Fermo.     .    .    ,  Fermo,  Porto  dl  Fermo. 

Ascoli Ascoli,  MoDtalto,  Ripatransone. 

Loreto.     .    .    .  Loreto. 

Ancona.    .    .    .  Ancona,  Icsi,  Osimo. 

Urbino  e  Pesaro.  Urbino,  Pesaro,  Fano,  Fosombrone,  Cagli,  Gubbio,  Sinigaglia  (Senlgalia),  San  Lm. 

Forli Forli,  Cesena,  Rimini,  Savignano,  Cesenatico. 

Ravenna.    .    .    .  Ravenna,  Imola,  Cervia,  Faenza,  Castel  Bolognese. 

Bologna.   .    .    .  Bologna.  Cento,  Forte  Urbano,  Medicina. 

Ferrara.     .    .    .  Ferrara,  Coramachlo,  Lugo,  Bagna  Cavallo,  Ponte  di  Lago  Scare. 

The  population  amounted  in  1800  to  2,400.000  ;  in  1829,  to  2.679,000 ;  and  in  1833,  to  2,728,000 ;  an  in. 
create  which  shows  at  least  some  exteriutl  improvement.  All  attempts  to  place  the  financial  system 
on  a  proper  footing  have  hitherto  failed  ;  in  1837,  the  revenues  amounted  to  about  13,485,000  dollars, 
the  expenditure  to  14,730,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of  1,245,000.  Of  this  sum  the  support  of  the  army  en- 
gros^s  20,  and  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  25,  or,  according  to  others,  not  less  than  38  per  cent. 
Into  this  dilemma  the  Government  has  been  brought  chiefly  by  its  solicitude  to  restore  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  monastic  system  of  former  times  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  to  compensate  all  losses  sustained 
during  the  French  occupation.  Recourse  is  had  to  expensive  loans,  which  scarcely  alleviate  the  pres- 
sure for  the  moment;  while  the  cause  of  embarrassment  remains  unabated,  and  seems  likely  to  lead 
at  last  to  the  dissolution  of  the  State.  The  army  amounts  to  18,748  men.  (See  GovBaxMKNT,  p.  5^. ) 
Raumer's  Italy ^  II. 

RoxA  (  Rome),  the  capital  of  the  States,  is  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  partly  on  a  pUin,  and 
partly  on  low  hills,  with  their  intervening  valleys,  about  16  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and 
between  50  and  60  feet  above  the  lev^  of  ihe  sea.  The  city  is  divided  by  the  Tiber  into  two  unequal 
parts,  the  larger  of  which,  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank.  Is  Home  properlv  so  called  ;  the  smaller  por- 
tlon,  on  the  right  bank,  is  named  the  Leonine  city  and  Trastevere,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  rude  and 
uncivilized  population.  The  whole  city  is  surrounded  by  ancient  walls  about  fifteen  miles  in  circuit ; 
but  only  a  part  of  the  inclosi-d  area  is  occupied  by  the  modem  city,  which  is  mostly  built  upon  a 

Elain  (the  ancient  Campus\Martitu),  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  to  the  north  of  the  seven 
Ills,  which  formed  the  site  of  ancient  Rome.  Four  of  the  hills  are  now  almost  entirely  deserted, 
or  are  occupied  by  gardens,  vineyards,  scattered  buildings,  and  ruins.  The  streets,  though  generally 
spacious,  are  olUm  winding  and  ill-kept.  Of  the  numerous  public  buildings  with  which  Rome  is  flUea, 
the  364  churches  claim  our  first  attention.  Seven  of  these  are  styled  basiliae,  or  cathedrals,  namely, 
San  Pietro  in  Vaticano,  San  Ciocanni  in  Lalerano^  Santa  Maria  Maggiore^  San  Paolo  fuori  U  mura^ 
San  Lorenzo.  SanSebattiano^  and  Santa  Maria  in  Trasteoere.  San  Pietro  (St.  Peter's),  stands  on  a 
gentle  acclivity  in  the  I^eonine  city,  in  the  north-western  corner  of  Rome,  and  is  built  In  the  form  of 
a  Latin  cross,  the  nave  being  607  feet  long,  and  the  transept  444.  The  east  front  is  396  feet  wide  and 
160  feet  high ;  the  pillars  which  compose  it  are  each  88  feet  in  height,  and  81  in  diameter.  The  height 
of  the  dome,  from  the  pavement  of  the  church  to  the  top  of  the  cross  which  surmounts  it,  is  448  feet. 
In  front  of  the  church  is  a  fine  piazza,  consisting  of  a  double  circular  colonnade,  with  an  Egyp- 
tian obelisk  in  the  centre,  and  forming  altogether  an  architectural  dispii^  which  is  very  much 
admired.  St.  Peter's  occupies  the  site  of  Nero's  circus,  and  the  spot  where  St.  Peter  la  supposed  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom.  The  present  church  was  erected  Uutead  of  the  more  ancient  one,  between 
the  years  1506  and  1780,  having  occupied  in  building  two  centuries  and  a  half,  under  thirty-five  popes, 
and  cost  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  sterling.  San  Giocanm  in  Laterano  (St.  John  Lateran),  la 
the  proper  church  of  the  Pope  himself,  who  is  its  official  minister,  and  on  that  account  ranks  above 
all  other  priests  In  the  Catholic  world ;  it  is  here  also  that  the  popes  are  crowned.  The  church,  or 
some  part  of  it  at  least,  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  It  contains  the  famous 
chapel  of  the  Corsini,  reckoned  the  finest  In  the  world,  which  is  said  to  hnve  cost  so  much  at 
;i'4OO,UO0.  Santa  Maria  Mafrginre  ( St.  Mary  the  Great),  is  noted  for  the  fine  colonnades  and  un- 
broken entablatures  which  divide  the  nave  from  the  aisles,  for  mosaics  of  the  fifth  century  and  for 
the  chapels  of  Sixtus  V.and  Paul  V.  San  Pool  o  fuori  ttf  mura  (St.  Paul  without  the  wall),  is  situate  on 
the  road  to  Ostla.  south  of  tlie  city,  on  the  spot  where  the  Apostle  Patil  is  supposed  to  have  been  be- 
headed. It  was  a  very  ancient  structure,  but  was  destroyed  by  fire  In  1824,  and  It  now  in  the  course 
of  being  rebuilt.  It  is,  however,  in  a  very  unhealthy  situation,  and  but  little  i^uented.  The  only 
other  church  which  deserves  particular  notice  is  Santa  Maria  ad  Martinait  or,  the  Botunda,  a 
large  circular  building,  surmounted  by  a  dome  rising  130  feet  above  the  pavement,  and  terminating 
with  an  open  window  in  the  centre,  by  which  the  church  is  lighted.  The  entrance  is  formed  by 
a  magnificent  portico  of  sixteen  granite  Corinthian  columns,  each  of  which  It  39  feet  high,  and  Its 
shaft  of  a  single  stone.  According  to  an  inscription  on  the  entablature  of  the  portico,  the  building 
seems  to  have  been  erected  by  Marcus  Agrippa,  tne  favourite  minister  of  Augustus,  but  whether  for  a 
Panthoon  (a  temple  of  all  the  gods),  or  merely  as  an  entrance  hall  to  bis  baths,  is  uncertain.  It  It 
DOW,  however,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  all  the  saints,  who  have  supplanted  the  delUesof  pagan 
Rome. 

Next  to  the  churches,  the  palaces  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  These  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  generally  vtry  fine  buildings  ;  but  sixty  of  them  are  such  large  and  ornamental  structures  as 
might  suffice  for  sovereign  princes  rather  than  for  provincial  nobles.  Our  space  permits  us  to  notice 
only  those  belonging  to  the  Pope.  The  Vatican^  the  winter  palace  of  the  Pope,  stands  on  the  Vatican 
hill,  close  by  St.  Peter'tt,  with  which  it  forms  a  verv  inharmonious  architectural  composition.  It  is 
a  very  large  heavy  building,  said  to  contain  4422  halls,  chambers,  or  galleries,  and  22  courts ;  but  the 
apartments  are  irregularly  arranged,  and  the  whole  pile  is  characterized  by  want  of  unity  of  design. 
It  contains  the  Pio-Clementine  and  the  Chiaramonti  museums,  both  filled  with  the  masterpieces  of 
ancient  and  modern  art,  among  which  are  particularly  distinguished  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Lao* 
coon,  and  the  Antinous :  galleries  and  halls  painted  by  Raflkelle ;  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  contains 
the  Last  Judgment,  by  Michael  Angelo ;  the  Vatican  Library,  contained  in  two  galleries,  as  remarib* 
able  for  their  vast  extent  as  for  their  ornaments,  and  enibraclng  an  immense  collection  of  printed 
books,  with  perhaps  the  richest  collection  In  Europe  of  rare  manuscripts,  and  numerous  pictures 
and  other  works  of  art.  The  Qwrinat,  another  superb  palace,  on  the  Quirlnal  hill.  Is  the  Pope's 
summer  residence ;  the  garden  attached  to  it  is  more  than  a  mile  In  circuit,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Italy.  It  is  also  named  the  palace  of  Monte- Cavallo,  from  two  ancient  colossal .  figures  of  horses 
placed  there.  The  Campidoglto  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Capitol,  and  contains  the  palaces  of 
tlio  senator  or  chief  magl^trate.  and  of  the  conservators  or  municipal  magistrates  of  Rome,  a  rioh 
museum  of  antiquities,  and  an  ancient  eouestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  the  Emperor  Bfarcus  Aurellns. 

Rome  also  contains  a  great  number  of  scientific  and  literary  establishments,  at  the  head  of  which 
may  be  placed  Univtrtita  Ronutna  delfa  Sapienxa,  one  of  the  oldest  universities  In  Europe.    Next  Ui 
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ImporUnce  I*  the  Boman  Co/l-fre.  which  may  lie  considered  m  another  onlretsity.  to  wUch  la  sd- 
nexcd  a  tinc  library,  and  colleotloiit  of  antiuuitica,  natural  histury,  modela  of  niacUnaa.  Ice.  The 
ottier  |irln(*i|>ai  n>iiilnarifa  are,  tliv  collefce  ae  Pmpitgandtt  j^dF,  where  nativea  of  India.  Abiailiiia» 
Syria,  Aniii'iiia,  iin-iiv,  China,  and  othvr  for«-i><n  GfMintr.o*.  are  iMtmetcd  by  proftMora,  for  the 
purponeof  itrfarhing  Ihc  go<tpt>l  to  their  lN>ni(rt)tt>il  countrymen  ;  the  ScmifMriit  Unimaw ;  the  CAmw 
ifazarmu ;  the  Knjdihh,  IriHh.  ^ieuttiHh,  and  seventeen  utiiir  national  collefCM  for  atiwlanta  flron  af- 
ferent count rieH;  the  deaf  and  dunih  inntitution;  the  Hi^ia  grande  iMtltutlon,  where  SOOO  childreD 
are  taught  UHeAiI  artu  ami  trade!*:  the  Itonian  acAdeniy  v(  8t.  Luke,  where  paintlnjr.  fculpcure, arcbl- 
U'cturu,  iiernpective.  anatomy,  history,  mythology,  and  co»tumc«,  are  taught  by  tim  proCeaaon,  ftc. 

Ite«ldi>!«  tlie  walU  which  inclow*  the  sit^  of  ancient  Rome,  there  are  many  other  remaina  of  the 
sideutllil  huililinKH  which  ■donie«l  "  the  eternal  rhv  ;"  t'Ut  of  thc»e  we  can  do  little  more  than  mention 
tne  nanitit.  The  largint  and  nioKt  impulsing  is  tne  Flaritin  ampkilhfotret  or  (olucwwm  ^Coliaenmi. 
a  very  largi-  oval  ntnicturt'  fvrnietl  exttrrnally  of  three  tieni  ot  arcbea  and  half  columna  of  diArut 
order*,  ■iirniountrd  by  a  range  of  Corinthian  pilasters  v  iihout  openings.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
ca4>alile.  when  entire,  of  containing  IW.IKK)  s|ieotaton.  Half  iho  building  haa  been  destroyed,  bot  the 
renialniicr  Is  ciiniiidereii  as  a  very  grand  and  imposing  Mnicture.  The  three  trtumphal  arefacaof 
Titnt.  Severui,  and  Constantino ;  the  two  monumental  column*  of  TnO*Q  and  Antoninus ;  the  JO^aM 
biHdge.  now  called  St  Angilo's;  ten  Kgyptian  olteliKks;  the  Mmmid  of  Caius  Cestlua;  and  the 
tonili  of  C«>cilla  Metella,  are  still  wry  eiitiri',  and  are  among  tlie  nne»t  si.iecimeus  of  the  antiqnltiet  of 
Rome.  Most  of  the  other  n-niainx  are  merely  frsgnientii,  art  the  Cloaca  Maxima  or  great  sowt-r.  said 
to  havelnH'n  c«mKtrurted  In  the  time  of  the  Tarquins:  the  circus  of  Caracalla ;  three  columns  «>ftha 
tomtile  of  Jupiter  Slator ;  the  thi  atre  of  MarceIIu<«.  built  by  AngustUB ;  the  baths  of  Tttua,  Caracalla, 
ami  I)iiM'li'tiaii ;  the  temple  of  peace,  and  i«veral  others :  and  the  maufiolcom  of  Augustas ;  the  ifsln 
iFaiiriitni,  or  tomb  of  the  Kmin  ror  Adrian,  c(m^l>tlHl  originally  of  a  large  building,  ornamented  cz- 


ternnlly  witli  lhre«-  tiers  or  rang*  i  of  coli>nnai!eH.  foiniing  9«i  many  supvrb  galleriea,  decorated  with 

I  pie ;  but  all  I"        " 
the  nake.i  iNidy  of  the  ftru«*tiire  now  fonni  the  keep  i>r  central  tower  of  the  Castle  of  8t.  Ahgelo. ' 


•tatuei*  and  fieuli<tiir4-*>.  anil  ^urnlounted  by  a  uoMen  pine  a|  pie ;  but  all  thne  have  disappeared,  and 


tlie  treasuri"*  and  n>oonl<i  of  the  Court  of  Rome  are  pre«ervf<l.  It  terre*  occasionally  aa  a  state  jpr^ 
aim,  anil  coninmnioate<«  bv  a  MibtiTranean  gallery  with  the  Vatican  palace  The  magnificent  palaea 
of  the  CaiiarM,  on  the  Talatine  hill,  has  entirely  dirap|x«reil,  its  site  bving  covered  by  gardens ;  the 
capitol  is  iH'CUpied  by  mo«li  rn  buildings,  antl  the  i>iti-  i>f  the  temi>le  of  tlie  Capitoltno  Jupiter  is  said 
to  iH*  now  Cohered  by  the  church  of  Stitifa  Mariti  in  Jra  Cnli.  Of  all  the  stupcndcms  aquedncta  of 
ancient  Rome,  the  ruiiiH  of  the  Martian  and  the  Claudian  only  rema'n,  the  former  of  wbicn  conveyed 
tlie  water  thirty-five,  the  latter,  hivty  miles.  Rome,  howev.r.  ii«  s'lll  most  almndantly  supplied  with 
water,  brought  Into  it  by  several  Popes,  and  distributed  by  nit- an»  of  fountains,  in  every  |.-art  of  the 
city,  some  of  wtiich  are  wry  ornainetital  Htructureft. 

In  IH(N),  the  iM>pnIation  ot  Rome  amounted  to  IM.tViO:  in  1413.  it  had  fallen  to  lIT.SSi;  bat,  by 
Ig'U;,  it  had  again  increased  to  iri7.36M.  of  whom  37t>)  were  Jewf,  'HM  'I  urks  and  heretlca,  37  bishopiL 
1 4(>N  priests,  U(r^3  monks.  14i(innns,  .Ml  seniinari»ts  at.d  c-dli^ir.ns  ;  I1234U  church  conununioants, 
4f),'M  iion-conimunieants ;  males  hI,4'«n.  females  7'J. I W.  li  \*  the  l>oast  of  the  Romans  that  in  no 
olhir  city  Is  so  large  a  sum  devuted  to  lublic  rliarity  in  pn>|>ortiou  to  the  population;  but  of  tha 
grt>at  numlter  of  In-nevolent  estahlUhmentit  ai>d  inMituticnn,  many  are  of  doubtfhl,  and  even  peral- 
ch)us  tendency  ;  and  in  spite  of  thi>  lilM-rality  with  which  the  charity  Is  distributed,  nowhere  is 
there  more  mendicity,  want,  and  misery.  lie: ides  uum<rtm<t  foundling  hospitals,  there  are  thir- 
teen societies  for  giving  doweriex  to  young  women  on  their  marriage,  and  glAs  on  becoming  nana; 
and,  of  U<N)  women  aiiimally  married,  UNki  receive  dowrit  s  fn.m  the  public  purse.  There  are  twenty- 
two  eMahli(ihm»!it<  for  the  dlM-aMMl,  tbe  insane,  and  the  convalescent,  which,  aa  a  wh<ile,  can  aceom> 
mmlate  4(MM)  |4tients.  Hume  In  mu-  of  tlio  giviiti-st  riH.'et'tacle.'i  for  abandoned  children,  which  are 
brought  from  distant  protltuv^.  and  <  mii  from  Naplo*.  .\lio%e  '^tH¥)  children  are  annually  nceivcd 
bv  the  K.ven  foundling  hoH]iiiu'<«.  The  rrotcMani  ii>huf>it.ints  of  Rome  are  now  allowed  to  have  a 
cho|K'l  for  worship,  aiid  to  l-ur^  their  deud  in  u  piM'<.-  oi'  o|  en  uround  Ivvide  the  l*yramid  of  Caius 
CeMliuft.  The  Ciiiii|>ngiia  lii  K- nui.  or  eonntrv  ninuml  lioin-*,  in  now  for  many  niiltrs  completely  de- 
aoiate.  and  a  prey  to  imiUirla,  which  »onutirnV.s  even  iH.'ivailes  the  seven  lulls  and  penetrates  into 
the  Mtnvts  ot  the  eity. 

Tirii/i  mnc.  Til-tn  J,  on  the  Teverone  rAnio.,  iji  a  sn  all  episcopal  city,  with  GOOO  inhabitants,  18 
miles  F.by  N.  of  Uoni«\inH  <irliclitful  hltnution.  with  m  ver»l  reinnrKuhleaiitiqultli-s,  as  the  remaina  of 
the  round  t-  in^ile  of  Vrxta  i.r  oi'  the  hihyl.  the  >  lUo  of  thr  Meetenas,  and  the  villa  of  the  Kmperor 
Adrian.  The'U-tiTonu  fornu'<l  a  pietureM|ue  raHcude  at  Tivoll :  hut  this  has  recently  been  destroyed 
by  diverting  tlie  rivi-r  into  »  luw  channel.  .^Uau-,  a  .-mail  episcoial  city,  with  4'JIH)  inhabitants.  Is 
agreenhly  situatv  iiritr  the  w  Ktoni  Miile  uf  th«>  lake  to  which  it  yi\\KV<  its  name,  14  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Koine.  On  the  iMiitks  of  thi>  laki'  is  Co^ttl  ii'inii"(f<;  win  n>  is  a  tine  Miininer  palace  belonging  to 
the  I'«>|>e;  and  on  tlu  ea-t  ^ilil>  of  tlie  lake,  on  a  long  n.irrow  rlilt;e,  are  thi>  remains  of  .■ilba  l^tngnt 
the  pMn>nt  and  early  rival  of  Koine.  Fr>i»i'itt',  the  aneii-nt  t'utt'ulufi.  i  miiaII  epiiicoi'al  city,  with  i^^iCO 
iiihanitants,  \l  niiii  m  1-..S.K.  of  Koiiu',  oceu|-ii-<«  n  tine  sitnution  on  the  >ide  of  a  hill,  and  contains 
several  remains  of  niithpiity,  partieu  arly  th(»«f  of  (  ic^-m's  %i11a.  Suhtuv,  a  small  town  ot  'i*  00  in- 
Inhitants,  near  the  Te\eroni',  with  a  caMie  Ikcloocing  to  the  l'o|*^'>  *l>*-'  rcniain.s  of  a  palace  of  Nero, 
and  the  rich  cimvent  of  St.  Henediet.  Puf- strhnt.  thf  uiieimt  Inrumtt.  i\  milis  ea>t  of  Rome. 
with  .ri(M)  inhahitants.  l-'ruin  its  lofty  citadel,  iiow  culled  Cu>tello  di  Snn  Tietro.  which  Hannibal 
and  I'yrrhu!!  ore  ^«lll  to  ho%e  ftscende*!  lor  thi-  purpo>e  of  viewing  lioiiie.  the  prospect  over  the 
plain  of  Koine,  aiul  the  vitlley  of  the  lleniiei.  to«;irdit  Aii;igni.  is  spK-miui.  J ufatm,  a  fortified 
town  lieyond  l'a^'^trilla.  with  IVHn)  inhahitnnts.  Oitm.  nt  tlie  imuih  of  the  »onth(rn  branch  of  the 
TilMT.  Hi  mik's  fnun  Rnme,  formerly  thr  ll>  nri>hiiu:  nort  of  ihut  city,  i-  now  olmost  entirely  aban- 
doneil  on  account  of  malaria ;  "  and  ot  all  the  w  rrtchid  plac<  s  on  the  •.■oa»t  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome. 
O.  tia,  in  its  nrcM-iit  htate.  is  one  of  the  mo^t  ni<  idticholx."  .At  the  mouth  of  the  other  branch  of 
the  ri^er  it  Fiumirino,  a<lJoining  the  remains  of  the  port  and  do<'k-(  eoii>tructed  by  the  Kmperora 
Claudius  and  Trajan.  It  contain-  a  titwtT.  ^u^n:ounted  l>v  a  lightl.on.se. — (  OtU's  Top.  II.  134.) 
Aluiut  10  mile^  N.\V.  of  Rome  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  >  eii,  the  remains  of  which  are  now  almo»t 
coin  I  letely  obliterati>d. 

f',//,tri,  an  irregularly  built  epi>copal  city,  with  I(UX)0  inhnbitonts.  '23  miles  S.K.  of  Rome,  is  finely 
situate  on  a  height,  from  widch  tlu-re  U  an  exiei.Mve  view.  Survui  { SuiUij,  13  lnlle^  from  Velletrl.  a 
Muall  town,  contains  the  remains  of  ancient  (.  \clo|-ean  wulN,  with  five  gates  anil  two  towers.  7Vmr« 
rinn  ^niic.  /"huurJ,  a  sc(iiK>rt  town,  with  4(iOO  inliBhitantit,  on  thpCiulf  ot  Gaeta.  GO  miles  S.K.  of  Rome, 
and  on  the  ea^t  ••ide  of  tlie  routine  nla^^he!i.  Finthiohr,  4')  miles  K.8.E.  ot  liome,  is  built  on  the  top 
of  a  lofty  hill,  who^e  Imim.*  ih  w'a^hcd  by  the  ri\er  (oso,  on  the  tite  of  the  ancient  Frmino,  a  larva 
aiid  i>4<werlul  Latin  city.  At  the  dihtance  of  10  iniU';*  is  Jlotti^  on  the  >lo|>e  of  a  hill  crowned  by  the 
citaoi-l,  whoi'e  walls,  as  well  as  those  of  the  town  it>-elf,  an*  of  the  mo&t  gigantic  dimeii>ions,  evidi  ntly 
the  work  of  the  I'ela!'^!.  lU  tievt  itto,  130  miles  K.S.K.  of  Rome,  and  3'2  N.K.  of  Naples,  an  archiepla- 
coi  al  eity.  with  l(«,(iOO  inhuhitant^  occupes  a  tiiiif  rituatioii.  hut  its  ^t^iets  are  nariow  and  dirty  ;  and 
It- 1  uhlic  buildings  neither  grand  nor  elegant.  It  contains,  however,  a  l>eautitul  triuinplial  arch,  erect- 
ad  A.I>.  113,  in  honour  of  the  Lmperor  Trajsn.  and  Mill  in  good  pre>vrvation ;  and  other  Roman 
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remains.  The  proyince  of  Benevento  is  entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  Che  Roman  States,  and, 
daring  the  French  ascendancy,  was  formed  into  a  principality  in  favour  of  the  celM>rated  Talleyrand ; 
and  also  PmU«  Cbroo,  another  separate  territory,  oelonglng  to  the  Pope,  in  favour  of  Marshal  Ber- 
nadotte,  now  King  of  Sweden. 

Gmta  Feechiat  a  small  episcopal  seaport  town,  with  7000  inhabitants,  is  a  tree  port,  has  a  naval  arscv 
senal,  and  considerable  trade ;  40  miles  N.  W.  of  Rome.  CornetOt  10  miles  N.  of  Civlta  Veochia,  is 
noted  for  the  great  number  of  Etruscan  antiquities  found  in  its  neighlMurhood.  Similar  antiquities 
have  also  been  found  at  Piano  di  Voce  f^or  FtuceJ,  FotUe  BodiOt  Montalto,  Canino,  and  at  doiia  7W* 
cftiAO,  one  league  north  of  Cometo,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tarqulnii.  To^fa^  noted  for  its  rich  alum 
mine,  on  the  range  of  the  woody  mountains  of  Cervetere,  which  were  anciently  called  the  Lucus  Sil* 
van!  Tolfk  contains  a  great  manufactory  of  saltpetre.  At  Ceroetere,  the  ancient  Crre^  a  sepulohn&l 
building  has  lately  been  discovered  under  ground,  which  is  considv^red  to  l)e  a  very  ancient  specimen 
uf  architecture. 

Viterbo  is  a  neatly-built  episcopal  city,  with  13,000  inhabitants,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  surrounded 
with  gardens,  vinevards,  and  countrv  houses,  42  miles  N.W.  ot  Roiiie.  Orcieto,  al^o  an  episcopal 
citv.  $3  miles  N.W.  of  Rome,  noted  for  its  fiue  gotbic  cathedral,  and  its  excellent  wine.  Po- 
pulation 8000.  Aquapendentg^  a  small  Ul-built  town,  with  a  cathedral,  five  churches,  and  2400  in- 
nalHtants,  16  mile*  W  of  Urvieto.  RimcigUone  is  a  flourishing  town,  with  3357  inhabitants,  l)etween 
Monte  Rosi  and  Viterbo,  and  the  fourth  post  from  Rome  on  the  rood  to  Florence.  Cioita  Ctutel' 
lana,  35  mile^  N.  of  Rome,  a  small  town  in  a  strong  and  beautiful  situation,  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Faterii.  Between  Civita  Castellana  and  Nepl  is  a  famous  grotto,  cut  in  the 
rock,  during  a  period  of  tifteen  years,  bv  the  hermit  Giovanni  Andrea  Rodio,  who  died  in  1819.  Rieti 
(anc.  ReateJ,  a  town  of  very  great  antiquity,  43  miles  N.N.E.  of  Rome,  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  is  noted 
for  the  fertility  of  its  neighbourhood,  tiie  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  its  renudns  of  antiquity. 
Population  12,000.  Spoleto,  a  large  but  thinly- peo(>led  episcopal  city,  with  7000  Inhabitants,  65  miles  N. 
by  E.  of  Rome,  is  particularly  noted  for  the  remains  of  its  ancient  magnificence.  Sami  and  Temi, 
are  two  towns  on  the  Nar  ;  the  former  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  noted  for  a  fine  Roman  bridge, 
called  the  Smguinazio;  and  the  latter  celebrated  for  a  waterfall,  called  tiie  Cascade  deUe  Marmore, 
formed  by  the  river  Velino,  where  it  Joins  the  Nar,  after  draining  the  valley  of  Rieti.  Pie  di  Lueo, 
on  a  lake  of  the  same  name  near  Spoleto,  is  noted  for  one  of  the  finest  echoes  known,  which  repeats 
distinctly  eleven  syllables.  Boltena^  an  unimportant  village,  on  the  lake  to  which  it  gives  its  name, 
represents  the  ancient  FuUinii.  Mont^fioMcone^  8.E.  of  the  lake,  produces  wine  so  excellent  that  a 
German  prelate  died  there  from  drinking  It  to  excess. 

Perupa^  90  miles  N.  of  Rome,  an  episcopal  city,  built  on  a  hill  not  far  from  the  right  hank  of  the 
Tiber,  in  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  country,  possesses  some  tine  remains  of  antiquity,  a  university, 
an  antiquarian  museum,  a  library,  several  flue  churches,  a  good  theatre,  some  silk  manufactures,  and 
SOtlXX)  inhat)itants.  Fotigno^  22  miles  S.E.  of  Pcruttia,  is  a  commercial  town,  with  manufactures  of 
WAX  candles,  cloth,  paper,  and  comfits,  a  museum  of  antiques,  and  9000  inhabitants.  Astin,  85  miles 
N.  of  Rome,  an  episcopal  city,  with  4000  inhabitants,  occupying  a  conspicuous  situation  on  a  hiU, 
is  the  birth-place  of  San  Francisco,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Franciscan  monks,  and  contains  his 
tomb,  which  still  attracts  great  crowds  of  pilgrims;  and  also  a  double  churoli  (upper  and  lower;, 
built  in  the  13th  century  in  nonour  of  the  saint,  and  ornamented  with  pictures,  of  the  earliest  modem 
artists,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The  celebrated  church  of  Sinta  Maria  degli  Angeli,  near  As- 
sisi,  has  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Gubbio,  17  miles  N.  by  £.  of  Perugia,  with  an  industrious 
popuUtion  of  4000,  is  not^  for  its  aniiquities,  among  which  are  the  Eugublan  tables,  an  Etruscan  re- 
lic, discovered  in  1456  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Apenninus,  which  have  puzaled  antiquaries 
to  decipher  their  contents.  Camerino,  32  miles  east  of  Perugia,  is  an  episcopal  city,  with  a  secondary 
university,  and  7000  inhabitants.  Fabriaiio,  an  episcopal  citv,  with  7000  inhabitants,  and  manufac- 
tures of  paper  and  parchment.  Fermo,  is  an  archiepiscopal  city,  with  a  secondary  university,  and 
several  fine  buildings,  among  which  are  the  cathedral  and  the  theatre,  107  miles  N.E.  of  Rome. 
Population  7000.  Mttceratn,  a  large  town  of  12,000  inhabitants,  with  a  university  and  other  literary 
establishments,  15  miles  N.W.  of  Fermo.  At  Tolentino,  10  miles  S.W.  of  Macerata,  a  peace  was 
concluded  between  Buonaparte  and  the  Pope  in  1797.  Atcoli^  is  a  well-built  handsome  town,  with  a 
cathedral,  numerous  other  churches,  and  12.000  inhabitants,  15  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  and  90  N.E. 
of  Rome.  Loreto,  a  considerable  town,  witii  8000  inhabitants,  stands  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  124 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Rome.  Its  celebrated  church  of  Our  Lady  is  superstitiou»ly  tielieved  to  contain  the 
Santa  ensa^  or  house  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  dwelt  at  Nazareth,  and  which  was  transported  by 
angels  to  this  place.  It  attracts,  of  course,  great  crowds  of  pilgrims,  and  once  contained  a  large  and 
valuable  treasury,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  converted  by  its  guardians  to  other  than  pious 
uses. 

Anrona,  an  episcopal  city,  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  slopes  of  two  hills  which  rise 
from  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  132  miles  N.N.E.  of  Rome,  is  a  bus^  commercial  town,  with  a  citadel, 
a  flne  quay,  and  a  harbour  formed  by  a  pier  2U00  feet  in  length,  100  in  breadth,  and  66  above  the  water, 
and  having  at  its  extremity  a  lighthouse  with  a  revolving  light.  —Population  24,000,  many  of  whom 
are  Jews,  ureeks.  and  Moslems.  Its  manufactures  consist  principally  of  wax.  tallow,  silk  hats,  and 
paper.    The  harbour  is  well  adapted  for  bui  ding  and  repairing  ships,  and  being  a  free  port,  is  fre- 

3uented  by  traders  of  all  nations.  Sinigaglia.  a  seaport  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  N.W.  of 
incona,  with  8000  inhabitants,  has  an  annual  fkir  in  July,  which  is  the  best  frequented  in  ltal\.  and 
one  of  the  flrst  In  Europe.  Urbino,  45  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Ancona,  once  the  capital  of  a  duchy,  ana  now 
an  episcopal  city,  is  noted  a»  the  birtb-place  of  Kaffkelle  and  Bramante,  some  of  whose  works  embel- 
lish its  cathedral  and  the  church  of  the  Capuchins.  Peaaro^  a  sea|.ort  town  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Koglia,  with  a  cathedral,  a  theatre,  and  a  good  harbour.  Fano,  an  episcopal  seaport  town,  stands 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Metaro  rMetaurus.) 

Rimini,  a  large  but  thinly-Inhabited  episcopal  city,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Marecchia,  which  forms 
a  harbour  adapted  only  for  fishing  boats.  The  city  contains  some  good  ^treets,  places  adorned  with 
fountains,  a  number  of  well-built  houses  and  churches,  a  public  library,  and  several  important  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  with  15,000  inhabitants.  San  Marino,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Rimini,  a  small  town  on  a 
lofty  hill,  is  the  capital  of  a  sovereign  republic,  whose  territory  contains  three  castles,  five  churches, 
and  a^ut  5000  Inhabitants. 

Ravenna,  an  archiepiscopal  city,  between  the  Montone  and  the  Ronco,  175  miles  N.  of  Rome,  ad- 

ioins  some  large  marshes,  which  render  the  air  unwholesome.  It  is  a  place  of  great  historical  cele- 
brity, but  is  now  very  much  decayed,  -and  contains  onlv  about  16,000  inhabitants.  Forli,  a  busy 
manufacturing  town  with  16,000  inhabitants,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Raveima.  Cetef*a,  is  also  a  husv  town, 
with  12,000  inhabitants,  20  miles  S.  of  Ravenna.  Ceroia,  in  the  same  district,  contains  4000  inhabitants, 
with  immense  salines.  Faenxa,  a  large  and  well-built  episcopal  city,  19  miles  S.W.  of  Ravenna,  has 
considerable  trade  and  manufactures,  with  14.000  inhabitants.  Faenza  has  given  its  name  (Jmencr} 
to  the  pottery,  called  majoiica  by  the  Italians,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  stul  considerable,  bnola, 
an  episcopal  city,  with  8U00  inhabitants. 

Bologna,  a  farce  archiepiscopal  city,  with  an  industrious  commercial  population,  is  situate  on  a 
canal,  between  the  Reno  and  the  Savena,  in  the  midst  of  a  flue  country  covered  with  elegant  houses 
and  villages.    It  is  a  well-built  town,  adorned  with  a  number  of  flne  buildings,  and  has  always  beaa 
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dUtinmiished  for  its  IniporUnt  literary  and  scientlflc  InftUntioiu ;  Um  nriaeiinl  of  vhich  arc.  ih< 
uiiiTorfllty,  one  of  the  moiit  ftiicient  in  Eurotc ;  th«  bounic  garden ;  ue  instltnCc,  a  ma^nxflccat 
e»taliliiihinciit  with  rich  coIlL'Ctlunt  of  bouk«,  and  objects  of  cbcininJ.  anatomicu.  aad  itfajsica! 
sriciir*'',  and  aiitiquitf* ;  a  tine  ubter^atorjr ;  an  academy  of  the  doe  aru ;  ralleri«s  of  «ciiJuar«  aikl 
]taliitlii(r,  acu.  — i'upulatitin  TlJNiO. 

Fti  ntra,  a  large  and  furiided  arcbiopitcoital  city,  on  a  branch  of  Che  Po,  and  a  eanal  vhich  coiUMvtf 
that  rivur  with  the  Mai><tro.  It  coutaius  a  iinneniiy.  a  |>ubUc  library,  a  large,  ttronf.  and  ivcular 
citadel,  and  21.(^)0  inhahitMitr.  Tlie  citv  occupies  an  unwholesome  Mtuation.  lu  a  flat  marshy  cwaACr;. 
31)  t<ot  lower  than  the  surface  level  ot  the  l*o.  which  i«  prevented  by  dyk«*  from  OTerdowinz  iu  F^^t 
di  I^igo  Scuroj  a  kmall  town  on  the  Fo»  with  a  graat  transit  trade  and  3000  Inhatitaois. 

§  7.   The  Kinydom  of  Naples,  or  The  Ki.tpdom  of  the  TVti  St.'HUt. 

Thin  Linirdom  onnM^^ts  of  two  distinct  portions;  the  continental,  st^rli-d  jfl4i  *iu«  Hr*  Fira.  or.  On 
thi'>  sldi!  i.f  the  Mralt ;  and  tlie  in«ular,  con^iAting  of  the  Ul;>nd  of  Sioily.  or.  Th^  other  s'de  of  t*v 
strait.  Tiie  fiirnier  oci'in  Ioa  the  snuthem  (lortion  of  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  from  the  fandl-l  vi  -ti 
N.  nnii  the  ni<  riilian  13  K.  tn  the  Strait  of  Mesoina,  extending  in  length  M)  ini-es.  but  raryln^s  vctt 
niu'.'li  in  hn.-a'itti.  ami  coin*'r(sine  an  area  of  S'L-VOO  square  English  miles.  The  kingd:>m  w  divldvi 
into  tiilien  intouilancits,  a5  !»tat«.d  in  the  folloaing  take  :  — 

Int  mhimift,  CititM and  Tount,i^, 

KaiKill,    ....    NArni.i  (XAPT.RSi.  PucEuoIi.  Sonima.  Ottajano.  Casorla.  Portici.  Re4ina,  T-^re 

del  (ireco.  Torre  del  Annunziata.  Costeumare.  Sorren'o  ;  the  mins  of  Hcrvu- 

lu-.euni  and  I'onipeii ;  the  islands  of  Procida,  Ischla.  Capri. 
Terra  di  Lavoro,       Cuttitii,  l'ie<liinonte.  San  (jermanu.  Monto  Cassinii.  Aora.  Arpino.  Aiina.  GtitK 

('a[  ua,  Santa  .Maria.  Nula,  .Acerra.  Atctm,  Madd::loui ;  the  Pontian  Ivlauis 
Frincii-ato  Citra,      Salt  rut,  ruraiagna,  Sala.  Vallo.  .\multi.  Noccra,  Cata  ;  the  ruins  of  Paesiuai  or 

riiriiliMiin. 
Principatu  Ultra,      Art  11. nn,  San  Angclli  do  Loinhardi.  .\riano,  Monte  Vergine,  Atrlpald^  Montt-lli. 

Siiliifra. 
M<>li«e.    ....     C'ttiifnt/'iUM,  Isernia.  Larino.  Tern'oli.  Agnonc. 
Ahruzr.o  I'ltra  I..     Tmtmo.  (\ini|>ll.  i'enne.  ri\itoMa  del  Tronto.  Senarica. 
Ahru7/u  I'ltra  II.,   .luuiU,  Avi-zxano.  <'ai>l:<trellii,  Aneir.ia,  Civita  Duca!e.  PcscinA,  Sulmooa. 
Ahnix/.o  Citra,    .     Cnifli,  I..ini'iano,  Ortona  a  mare,  rc^rara,  Vasto,  San  ^  ito. 
Cupitanata,      .    .     Foi'i^iit,  Asooll,  Kovino,  Lucera,  Manfrvdonla,  Moutc  San  Angelo.  San  Sk-TlTo. 

The  i-les  of  Triniltl.  Are. 
Terra  di  Karl,     .    B^tri.  Andn'a,  Terlizzi.  Uitnnto,  Altamura,  Gravlna,  Barletta.  Trani,  Bisceglia, 

Molfi'ita,  Giovcnano,  Monopoli. 
Terra  d'Otranto,      Lrr-v^  Sta  Maiiadi  l^euca.  AlcsMno.  Otranto,  Brindifi.   Franca^  ilia.  Taranto, 

Mandnria,  Gallipoli,  Nardo,  Galatiii.t. 
Basnirata,  .    .     .     Putfiiza,  I^^nero.  Tur^l,  Mati-ni.  Montepeloso.  Mvlfl.  Opi'ido,  Mu't). 
<'alabria  Citra,    .     Cvsenzit,  Bisiirnanii,  r«s>ano,  Castrovillarl,  Corigliauo,  Ko»»ano,  SclgUano.  Paola 

or  I'aulu,  rA>ngobiico. 
C'alaliria  Tltra  I.,     lirf^gi'i,  Scllla.  tSeniinara,  Palnii.  Gcraee.  Bova. 
Calabria  Ultra  II.,   Cahinzarn,  sta  Si'verina,    Ci-trune,  Nicastro,   Plzzo,   Monte  Leone,  Parghriia. 

Tropea,  Nlcotera.  Sii!o.  Serra. 

Tho<c  province*  are  sulHli\iiUHl  intu  <1i.«tiict«,  cir<'lc!>.  and  commi!no9>.  Of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
kinv!<lo!n  alxnit  I  Ijo*'  .<i4inHro  miles  are  nmkr  tilln):e  or  oulti\nt(.U  a.s  urcl.arilsk.  >ini*e  the  *«  laration 
of  thi- fi>untr\  fri>m  S^ain.  tlic  pi>|>u'ati<in  has  Ihvn  gni'lu.illy  iiiciiu^in,: :  it  amounted,  in  ITsl.  t^ 
4.7iK','>'i');  ani{  in  IkI'i,  tn  o,l<|'>,0  >■■.  Durin.;  the  French  doniina'ion  the  nkilitary  iii^ttitutious  e«ir- 
ri-|>i>iuli*il  i-scntlal'v  uitli  !iji>.»o  of  l-ranci" ,  aiid  tlu^e  li.ivc  Ken  in  maiiv  ri«pocts  rt-tained.  Tiie 
pi';u'i>  i-^t.-iblinhuKMit  umouutH  to  u1<t.>ut  -w.'  ()■>  mm  ;  eviv-y  m::n  i*  liaMe  l«i  thj  Oi>n<oriptliMi  fntni  t!:e 
eiiiii[iU-tion  fit'hi'^  tiirl.ti-ejilii  to  tlio  cuniiilftion  oi  liU  tv«i.  iity-tiitli  y^-ar ;  the  I'.riiil  nf  :ii-rtiee  for  the 
inlnntry  »'\ttMids  ti»  "iv  .Mur^,  ami  for  thu  ravalry,  t.M*i}.f!t.  The  liii.-uioial  >y»t.in  i»  in  a  v^rj  u:i- 
hati>:'.irtfiry  dtati* :  tor  tlie  amoimt  of  the  totui  r  vtnu>'.  iCuunier  Niyi  .  V.'i//'/  .t'l'l  t.;t  Ifitfiitns  iii'lsCi. 
\u\.  \\.  h>>  tinih  u!>ui:<'un(>o  ut  ti^nre:>,  hut  n.-boiiv  to  Vini.h  I'lir  tli<  ir  aoerruoy.  us  thi-  truth  :s  lit'ur 
Ijuriit-scly  coneeaiitl.  i-r  aitoratioiis  mtidL-  in  the  "V-iti  niot'niana^.Mii  nt  ieiiii<r  it  imiitis-ilile  toreccn- 
i-ili*  t)ir>  vHri(in.x  itt.'iiiS  witli  >niii.x.     rprm  the  i\lioK-  tlio  ri\onue  a'.ii  thi'  <.  \iii)<iltur^-  I>ave  kej-t  (ni- 

(rrv-i.-i\ely  int^r  asin^.  t)iuit>.li  ihi*  latter  has  too  iiili  vi  exci\(lo<l  thj  foi.i.ir.  T\n  ixwi.uv*  arv  saio  to 
luve  ariiountiHi,  in  If*:t2.  to  "-T.!  l.l.'>r»  vlu.-ut.-.  Al.'i|.'.,''2.{  fit.rUi.g. .  Th;  oittiinat  d  re^i-uoe  for  li*^*-!* 
anioinitLHi  t-.i  '2»».'>7(MU»  i  duoai  ■« ;  ot"  whii'h  1  t.'J*".,iM  ■.  or  nn»ro  tnan  a  h:\U\  wtie  s.  t  .n.ai-t  for  the  lin  .n- 
ei.il  nianiiu'cnieiit,  thi-  ri>yil  hoiisJiill,  und  the  {  uMii-  dv'Si  ;  f^r  tho  eoiinoil  i>f  ll.in>^ttr^.  41. i)-^!; 
niini-itry  oi'  t'o.eixn  alV.iii  >*.  J.M.i'  n  ;  mi-.i-tiv  ot".in-ti;'o.  i-T,  "  > ;  miui-iiiy  of  religion,  Im.OvKJ  ;  mij.i?tr;f 
of  the  interl'ir.  l.-^Ui.'UMi;  arnty,  7.-^.'»•';  na\y.  I  ..nI ',- i^i ;  ai.l  \o  iio,  'j  ■■'."H.*). 

'I'll;-  proilm-tions  ol"  th.'  Ki:'pd>iin  aro  of  thi-  u.n-t  m'.t.ow^  iK»iMi.  t  on>.  a:.d  ni'ght  l>e  u^ade  Viiy 
valuaMo.  Corn.  WMn-.  o:l.  lla\,  lieni;>.  i>r:!i  ^-'S.  ni.d  ••tli<  r '.ruit>,  ui  d  ull  kii.ds  of  %eget.d>li  <  mi^lil 
Ik>  i.-iiMd  in  iiuantitivH  <<.ina>  nt  Icxt  to  twuv  tlic  roi-..>-inn<,  tion  of  thi-  u  h:lL>itan•^.  Uoek-aaJt,  c^>il, 
nnii  <'th-  r  minerals  alKtui.ii.  I>ut  sirarcfly  .^iny  att.-m;  t  hao  h.<n  muie  lo  wiirk  tlum  In  many  I'svi* 
of  tlio  intiM'ior  tindn'r  for  ii'-ip-hui'<ii::g  i>  to  Ik-  fouuil.  but  tli-;  e\i>en-o  of  eonvcving  it  to  shi|  ytn^ 
ports  Would  niori>  than  cqnal  ilio  (.-xpeii^e  of  iiujortii  \i  it  from  ntl.ir  Cfiintrits.  Agriculture  aikd  m- 
duhtix  of  oery  sort  are  in  the  rn<Ie^t  >'ute.  l-'mniin.:  iniphsiKutiy.  carts,  ploughs  J^ud  tools  of  evert 
kimi.  uro  of  the  mo!>t  ur«.-teh<:ii  livcriptiuri.  A  niis\ralik-  rottoii  maiiufaeiory,  a  sort  uf  (.•overnniei*! 
n:onoi.oly  e.«tahr.sh<.-d  tit  .^.'i!i-rno,  glovc  and  hat  mHmi.'a^-torieM  at  Na^i!e>,  \%  ith  eoarse  linenn  and  ol-  ih«. 
comiriM*  nearly  all  thi' braiichc:*  of  munnluctirioi;  1nl!u^tr^.  For  .'ome  time  p.-itt  the  gove:nm.'i;t 
l,^^  i.'xt*  n«le«l  ^up|<•>rt,  e-i^ooially  to  th.-  .■<h'p|iing  (»t  Nu{lt:.«.  in  tlie  tietitioud  >l:.ipv.-  of  i>reuiiuin»,  thu« 
taxing  the  ci>mmnnity  for  the  boneht  of  a  fi-w  trad^-r.H.  rnmiunis  hawwl^o  Kvn  hold  out  f<:r  tho 
estahiUhment  of  manufactnr.'S,  wlulc  ruiui.s.  and  olh«-r  fueilitU-*  to  the  {.r>>motiiin  ot  auncuUun.-  avd 
the  produetions  of  the  himI  m  iierally.  ha\e  hi-en  entirely  neKli-eted  .•«ince  the  time  of  Mnrnt.  wi.b  the 
solitary  exception  of  a  railway,  wliieh  ha*  b.-i-n  eon'^trueted  fronj  NupK-s  to  IV.rtiei.  Tlie  neighl>our- 
ing  "iras  abound  with  llsh,  the  forests  ei'ntain  »:am«',  ami  the  mHr^hel  and  •'hnres  are  friqnent<<d  by 
wild  fowl.  No  invans  have  Invn  used  to  drain  tlie  marshy  grounds  fi-r  the  pnn^os^  of  presenting  ma- 
laria ;  anrl  all  the  hurl>iii:r-t,  evi-n  that  of  Naples,  are  in  t'he  mo.«t  negh  ci«.d  conilition.  In  short,  no 
country  in  i.uropo  i>o>.-(««}>(.s  urcat  r  natumi  advantages  ;  an>t  in  none  h;^  so  little  \H.\n  d.  ne  to  de- 
vclope  the  abun>lant  rtM)nrtv^•  anil  riches  of  the  kingdom.     Tlie  tariff  has  l>eon  rniiuiu.«  to  the  (  us- 
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And  flooriahing.  At  present  it  is  one  of  the  poorest,  worst  governed,  and  least  flooriahing  of  the 
European  communities.  Taking  into  account  the  productive  character  of  the  soil,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  two  portions  of  the  Icingdoro  are  capable  of  yielding  abundant  food  for  at  least  twenty 
millions  of  inhabitants,  or  three  times  the  present  amount.  {Report  <m  the  Commercial  Relation*  v 
the  Kitigdom  qfthe  Two  Sicilies,  by  J.  Macgregor  ;  presented  to  Parliament,  August  1840 ;  pe^e  60.) 

Cities  and  Toumt. 

Intendancy  qf  Naples.  Napoli  (Naples),  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  largest  cities 
in  Europe,  is  situate  on  the  northern  shore  of  a  beautiful  bay,  opening  to  the  west.  In  N.  lat.  40P  SO', 
and  £.  long.  14*^  22^ ;  about  120  miles  S.E.  of  Rome.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  Naples  when 
viewed  from  the  bay,  rising  as  it  does  from  the  sea  on  an  amphitheatric  slope,  crowned  with  the 
•ombre  castle  of  San  Elmo.  The  citv  is  9  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  about  350,000  inhabi.< 
tants;  but  though  the  buildings  are  lofty  and  solid,  and  some  of  the  streets  wide  and  straight,  yet, 
relatively  to  its  extent  and  importance,  it  contains  few  edifices  which  can  be  comoared  with  those  of 
the  other  great  cities  of  Italy.  Its  churches,  overloaded  In  the  interior  with  gildiug,  pictures,  and 
other  ornaments,  are  little  remarkable  for  their  dimen:$ions  or  architecture  ;  and  nearly  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  palaces  and  other  public  edifices.  The  Royal  palace,  the  King's  ordinary  residence,  is, 
however,  remarkable  for  its  vabt  extent,  the  architecture  or  its  front,  its  magnificent  stair,  and  tho 
beauty  and  richness  of  its  rooms.  There  is  another  royal  palace  on  the  Caoo  di  Monte,  overlooking 
the  city  ;  and  a  third  named  di  Chiatamone,  remarkable  for  its  delightful  situation  and  its  banging^ 
garden.  The  other  principal  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are :  The  large  edifice  of  the  Studii  Piwlici 
or  Unicersity ;  the  Royal  Museo  Borbonico,  now  enriched  with  antiquities,  and  a  collection  of  paintingf:, 
in  a  building  original!^  erected  for  the  Studii,  which  were  transferred  to  the  Convent  of  Gesu  Vecchio, 
in  1790 ;  the  Rectusono,  or  poor's  house ;  the  hospital  for  incurables,  and  that  of  the  Annuuciata, 
to  which  is  annexed  a  well-endowed  foundling  hospital ;  the  arsenal ;  the  archbishop's  palace ;  the 
theatre  of  St.  Ferdinand,  the  finest,  in  respect  of  its  architecture,  of  the  ten  which  the  city  possesses ; 
the  Vicario  or  Castel  Capuano,  an  old  royal  palace,  now  occupied  bv  the  courts  of  Justice;  the 
Theatre  of  San  Carlo,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world  ;  and  the  palace  of  the  noyal  Biinis- 
ters,  or  of  the  Finances,  finis»hed  in  1826,  and  remarkable  fur  its  architecture  and  great  size.  Among 
the  numerous  churches,  the  only  one  worthy  of  particular  notice  is  the  new  cathedral  or  church  of 
San  Gennaro  (Januarius),  the  patron  saint  of  Naples,  whose  head,  and  two  Email  vessels  filled  with 
bis  blood,  are  preserved  in  a  cnapel  called  £1  Tesoro.  The  blood  of  the  saint  is  nubiicly  exhibited 
three  times  a-year,  in  May,  Septunt)er.  and  Decemtier,  on  which  occasions  it  melts  in  its  vase ;  if  the 
fusion  take  place  quickly,  the  Joy  of  the  people  is  great ;  but  if  there  t>e  any  unexpected  delay,  their 
tears,  prayers,  and  cries,  are  excessive  ;  as  the  absence  of  tho  miracle  is  supposed  to  annoimce  some 
dreadful  impending  calamity.  The  principal  scientific  and  literarv  establishments  are :  The  Univer- 
sity ;  the  lyceum  del  Salvatore ;  the  school  of  paleography,  attacned  to  the  general  archives  of  the 
kingdom  ;  the  school  of  painting  and  sculpture ;  the  estabUahment  forunroUing  and  decyphering  the 
M»S.  found  at  Herculanura ;  the  military  college ;  the  military  school ;  the  marine  academy ;  the 
veterinary  school;  the  two  great  schools  for  girls,  Miracoli  and  San  Marcellino ;  the  two  colleges  for 
music,  that  for  males  at  San  Pietro  a  Majolla,  and  that  for  girls  at  the  Concordia ;  the  royal  poor's 
bouse,  where  GOOO  children  are  taught  arts  and  trades,  at  the  cost  of  £20,000  a-year  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  the  chairs  of  clinical  surgery,  midwifery,  opthalmologie,  and  surgery  attached  to  the  public 
hospitals ;  the  botanic  garden :  two  observatories ;  the  topographical  board ;  four  public  libraries, 
among  which  is  the  Borbonica,  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe  ;  the  cabinets  of  mineralogy,  natural  his- 
tory, physics,  and  chemistry;  the  royal  museum  of  antiquities;  the  Borbonic  academy,  divided  into 
the  three  branches  of  antiauities,  sciences,  and  fine  arts,  to  the  support  of  which  the  iGng  assigns  an 
annual  revenue  of  £2400 ;  the  institute  of  encouragement ;  and  the  societies  Fontaniana  and  Sd>ezia. 
The  fortifications  of  the  city  are  of  little  mihtary  importance ;  they  consist  of  five  forts  or  castles, 
the  principal  of  which  are,  that  of  San  Elmo,  on  a  hill  behind  the  city,  which  it  completely  com- 
mands, the  Castello  del'Ovo  (egg  or  oval  castle),  built  on  a  rock  in  the  sea,  and  the  Castello  Nuovo 
(new  castle;,  which  contains  a  triumphal  arch  and  several  other  curious  objects.  The  harbour  is 
artificial,  being  formed  bv  a  great  mole,  which  is  continually  crowded  with  people,  and  contains  a 
light-house  and  a  fine  well.  lu  a  hill,  in  the  northern  part  of  tho  city,  are  the  catacombs,  which  served 
as  burial  places  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  and  which  a:  e  said  to  be  more  extensive  than  those 
uf  Rome  and  Syracuse.  At  the  south-west  corner  of  the  city  is  the  tufa  hill  of  PusUipo,  through 
which  the  public  road  is  carriLd  by  a  gallery  or  tunnel,  a  mile  in  length ;  and  at  the  east  end  of  the 
gallery  is  \  irgil's  tomb. 

Puzaruoli,  a  i>mall  episcopal  city,  with  8000  inhabitant«,  stands  on  the  coast,  6  miles  W.  of  Naples, 
in  a  delightful  situation,  where  ^ere  many  villas  of  the  ancient  RomaiiS.  It  contains  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre  called  tho  Colosseo,  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  Rome,  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  the 
nymphs,  and  one  of  Serapis,  which  has  given  rise  to  some  interesting  speculations  among  geologists. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  remarkable  curiosities  ;  the  Lucrine  Lake,  the  Lake  of  Avirnus,  the 
Lake  of  Fusaro  noted  for  its  excellent  oysters,  the  Dog's  Grotto,  the  Lake  of  Agnano,  the  t^olfatara, 
and  the  Monte  Nuovo.  —  (See  ante,  page  ft63.J  On  the  we»t  side  of  ttic  bay,  opposite  to  Puzzuoli,  is 
£aia,  a  miserable  place,  almost  deserted,  but  with  a  safe  road  and  harbour,  and  remarkable  in  an- 
cient times  as  the  summer  retreat  of  the  Roman  nobles,  of  whose  villas,  temples,  and  tombs  it  con- 
tains numerous  remains.  To  tho  norUi  of  Baia  are  the  ruins  of  tho  ancient  city  of  Cumse,  and  the 
Sibyl's  Grotto,  a  tunnel  which  penetrates  to  a  great  depth,  but  is  now  almost  choked  up  with  rub- 
bish ;  and  to  the  eouth  the  promontory  and  harbour  of  Afiseno,  which  was  the  station  ox  the  Roman 
fleet  for  the  protection  of  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Fortici,  4  miles  S.E.  of  Naples,  at 
the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  is  a  small  town  with  a  royal  palace  and  5000  inhabiunts.  Almost  contiguous  to 
Tortici  is  Resina,  a  large  village  with  9000  inhabitants,  on  the  site  of  Herculaneum,  a  Roman  town 
which  was  buried  under  a  tliick  bed  of  gravel,  at  the  terrible  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  a.  d.  79,  and 
first  discovered  in  1713.  Torre  del  Aitnunxiata,  a  town  with  9000  inhabitants,  on  the  coast,  12  miles 
S.E.  of  Naples,  at  the  southern  base  of  Vesuvio,  is  noted  for  its  great  manufacture  of  miliUry  arms, 
and  for  its  vicinity  to  Pompeii,  an  ancient  city  which  was  buried,  like  Uerctilaneum,  in  tbe  year  79, 
and  discovered  in  \1bb.  A  considerable  part  of  the  ancient  town  haa  been  cleared,  exhibiting  the  re- 
mains of  a  forum,  and  of  several  fine  temples  and  theatres,  besides  private  houses,  baths,  and  streets, 
which  give  a  perfect  idea  of  a  Roman  city.  There  are  several  other  towns  round  the  base  of  Vesuvius, 
as  Torre  del  Grtco,  on  the  sea  shore,  with  13.000  inhabitants;  Somma,  with700O;  Ottajano,  with 
15,000 ;  Santa  Anastasia,  with  6000.  The  neighbourhood  of  these  towns  produces  tho  famous  wine 
known  by  the  name  of  Lncrima  Chritti  (Christ's  tears.)  CasteUimare,  Vico,  and  Sorrento^  three 
towns  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  bay,  opposite  Naples.  Castelamare  b  an  episco^  city,  ^ith 
15,000  inhabitants,  built  in  a  delightful  situation,  above  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  buried  city  of  Stabiee^ 
from  which  several  manuscripts,  statues,  and  paintings  liavc  been  dug.  Near  it  is  Quisisana,  a  small 
town,  with  a  fine  summer  palace  of  the  king,  and  tlie  principal  building  yard  for  tho  roval  na\'y. 
Sorrento  is  a  small  archiepiscopal  city  with  5000  inhabitants,  in  a  fine  situation,  noted  lor  its  exct.  1- 
ent  silk,  and  for  its  antiquities. 

Tirra  di  Laporo.— Caserta,  13  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Naples,  a  small  town  with  5000  inhabitants,  oc« 
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ruplc*  A  Aim  •Itaation,  and  hM  a  maftniacent  myaiH  palace,  and  an  aqQcdoct  aeroas  tha  valk^  tt 
Maildaloiii,  comuoMcd  of  three  ranice^  uf  arches.    The  water  coane.  of  vhidi  It  forma  a  pa%  u  IT 


milea  lutiK.  atid  in  carried  through  M»nt  Garzano  hy  a  remariuMe  tannel,  more  than  SOOO  fnC  loog. 
licre  U  alRi>  the  Cjtonv  »/  Sun  J^urio.  foiindeil  by  Klny  Ferdinand  IV.,  which  ezhibita.  oo  a  010 
ppale^  a  model  of  all  that  is  neceiMry  for  the  education  of  the  people.  Fietlmomtet  noted  for  its  la- 
duHtry  and  It*  ffreat  worlcn.  where  the  cotton  of  the  kintrdom  ia  iiianulkctun:d. — Population  EflOO.  5iea 
Orrmnm*,  a  mnall  t«iwn,  with  .'lOiy)  InhaMtant*.  near  which  is  the  celebrated  monastery  of  JWmIe  €•»• 
tiuu,  con<iidered  aii  the  oldest  in  Europe,  coutainin^c  a  line  church,  and  adorned  with  precious  marbks 
and  kuperb  paint  Inks  and  a  library  rich  in  valuable  documents,  jtrpt'no,  the  birthplace  of  Cicero, 
Marl  us,  ana  A^trippa,  is  a  small  town  with  HOQO  inhabitants,  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufactwc  uf 
cloth  ami  parchment,  and  carry  on  a  brisk  trade.  It  still  contains  tlie  remalna  of  the  anciem  town 
with  itf  Cycloplan  walK  and  a  large  paper- work,  which  employs  200  people.  Atina^  a  smalltown 
wir)i  (\vfli>|N>aii  n>maliis.  OV/^^i,  a  stronfrly  fortifl<-d  epiitoofkal  ctiy.  with  a  hArbour,  one  of  the  safest 
an<l  tM>!tt  in  Italy,  and  several  remains  of  antiquity ;  the  inhabitants  amount  to  U.OiO.  besides  the 

5urrl<u>n.  Cipu'i,  a  fortifle<l  an*hiepiKCopal  city.  wit:i  a  citadel  considL-red  one  of  the  ke^ 4  of  the  king- 
<ini,  on  the  Voltiinm.  IH  miles  N.  of  Naples.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  rvinainn  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
<*ani}iania,  among  which  there  is  an  amphitheatre.  Santv  Maria,  a  large  market  town,  with  WOO  in- 
hat>lt:intH.  and  a  large  prison,  is  the  »eat  of  the  provincial  tribunal.  .VifW.  an  epi»copaJ  city,  with  SdOO 
Inhatiitants,  near  the  famous  Ptileifra>an  plains,  is  celebrated  for  its  ancient  remains  And  particularly 
for  tlii>  tnniin.  in  which  hare  lH>en  found  great  nuinhi-rK  of  vases,  and  other  curious  otyects.  It  was 
here  thit  the  Km|»er<»r  AuguiitUH  dii  d  ;  and  it  is  said  that  bells  were  flri-t  used  here,  about  the  end  of 
the  ffHirih  cmtury,  by  one  of  its  binluips.  to  summon  his  people  to  worship,  jlrvrwm,  an  episcopal  city, 
of  Ki.CMK)  inlialiltants  wiilt  a  large  foundling  husuital  and  a  house  fur  idiuts.  yinddtU*mi.  a  fine  town, 
with  a  royal  college,  and  a  great  market  held  twice  a- week,  for  tiie  supply  of  provision*  to  the  capital. 

Prinripitn  07nr.  — H\LKR!io,  an  arch iepi scoria  1  and  commercial  city,  with  11.000  Inhabitants,  b 
situate  «in  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  its  name ;  it  is  noted  for  it^  ancient  school  of  medicine,  andeoo- 
taint  a  lyci'uni,  and  tMe  |>aiace  of  the  Intendant,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  provincial  government 
reHidiMirr*  in  the  kingdom,  j^mnlfi,  a  Miiall  arehiepiseo|tal  city,  on  tho  rocky  coast  weat  of  Salerno^ 
with  alMiut  S'MKi  InhatdlantH.  actiKl  a  di'>tinguibheii  part  in  the  mid«ile  ace«,  by  its  numerons  eon- 
iiiercLd  iiuvy.  «'ith  which  it*  citizens  traded  to  all  parts  of  the  then  known  world.  It  was  here  that 
a  copy  iif  till'  I'aiidecia  was  discovered  in  the  l2ih  century,  that  the  mariner's  compars  was  invented, 
ur  at  leait  perfecti*^!,  and  that  the  onler  of  the  Kidghts  of  St.  Jtihn  of  Khoiles  and  Malt*  originated. 
S'ui-rrii,  an  epiieopal  city,  with  7(M»u  iidiabitants.  and  a  flue  church  of  Santa  .Maria  Slaggiore,  resem- 
liliiiK  the  ranthe«»n  at  Konie.  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy.  Cnm,  an  episco|«l  city,  with  an  indoa- 
IricuM  piipulatliin,  an<l  a  celehrate«1  ablivy,  which  potseM-es  aAne  library  particularly  rich  in  Lom- 
banl  nianu*^rri|>t<i.  On  the  coaiit.  '^3  miles  S.  by  K.  of  Sa'e  no.  are  the  celebrated  mine  of  Ptrstmm.  or 
l\untiinni.  In  Inr*  nddnt  of  a  pentilential  de»ert,  where,  after  having  been  long  forgotten,  they  weie 
dioiMiviTtil  in  \'M.  The  prinei|ud  n>niainM  are  portions  of  ilie  city  wula,  an  amptiitheatre.  the  northern 
gate  «>f  the  city,  and  three  temples  of  colossal  dimensions,  still  very  entire,  and  of  the  moat  adiidred 
arch  1 1  ret  ore. 

Vrinrifmtit  I'ttnt — Avp.i.iixo.  an  episcopal  city,  with  an  industrious  population  of  13.000.  anJ  a 
ro>al  college.  Xttmtf  IWtr'nr,  a  celebrated  abl>ey  and  Minctuarv,  with  valualde  archives.  Sulv/rv,  a 
small  town  of  Iki  m»  inliahitants.  with  nunterous  tanneries  and  other  works. 

ytntiif.  -('AMi>(i  II  \sso  is  a  small  town  with  fU)on  inhabitants,  a  royal  college,  and  numerooa  ma- 
nulni'ture^.  among  which  the  cutlery  is  iwrticularly  noted.  The  tine  road  which  {lasscs  thyroagh  it, 
forming  the  couiiiiiiiiieatloH  Itetwecn  Naples  and  the  Adriatic  coast,  has  rendi-retl  it  the  flrst  com- 
nifreiul  place  in  the  king(li>Mi.  ^frwur,  a  town  of  'iVt)i)  inhabitants,  with  copper  inanafactures. 
«hich  are  cuii^iileriti  the  lH'<it  in  the  kingdom,  lirruia,  a  small  episco^ial  city,  with  numerous  re- 
iiiuiuH  of  aiitii|uily. 

IhntiTo  I'ttnt  /.     Ti:k\mo,  nn  epl.icopal  city,  has  !nhm1  inhabitants,  and  a  myal  college.    Giulia 
Su'trti,  a  \ery  nniall  town,  Hitli  on  int|>ortunt  custom-house.     CiriUlhi  (iff  Tn-utu.  a  fortitied  town. 

Mhrnrzn  I  lira  II.  -  Aqrii.A,  a  fortitied  epii<oopAl  city,  on  a  hill  near  the  Atemo.  with  a  lyceum, 
ami  H'HMi  inhahltantrt.  is  iin>'  of  the  tx'Kt  tiuilt  and  iniMt  ciMnmerciuI  placeitin  the  kingdom,  .•/ffzzitnn, 
a  tiiwn  with  MMMl  inhaliit  mtN.  near  the  outlet  of  the  l4ike  of  Celano.  Siilnioiui,  an  episcopal  city,  with 
MiiMi  inliuhitant-.  Is  notnl  for  ci>nitits.  and  as  the  birth-place  of  the  |)oet  Ovid. 

,//.»»» I  ill  Citni.  -  CuiKTi,  a  tine  ar<*hlepi<copal  city  on  the  IVsicara.  contains  a  royal  college,  a  so- 
eii-ly  of  a>rriiMillure.  art!*,  anil  trnde.  iind  ahout  i:i.iN)i'i  inluiltitant-i.  I^tnriano.  an  archieplsci»pal  city, 
^itli  tNHN)  inhabltantH.  i^  e«inNiii(.-n.Hl  a*i  the  most  ci)nnnerei:d  place  in  the  Abru/zi. 

Otpifiiii'itit.  -  Ko(itti\.  a  well-built  eonmiereial  town,  in  an  unhealthy  situation,  on  the  Cervara, 
eontnint  a  trilmiuil  of  coinnu-n-e,  a  seh«K>i  of  rural  ei'oiunny.  and  a  tine  cubUnn-huuHe.  I'opulatiou 
of  l«iwn  and  tli.ttrict  alMint  'Jl.'MK).  Mnntrfiluniti,  nn  arehlepiscopal  city,  i*  situate  on  a  gulpn  of  the 
Adriatir,  witii  .'><mh)  inliuhitant s.  /.u.v/vi.  an  eplHcopul  city,  with  o  roval  college,  a  c  vil  and  criminal 
trihuniil,  andalMiutH^HNi  inhatiitantx.  Camtstt,  a  very  ancient  to^n.  witli  4<HH)  inhabitants,  not  far  from 
the  Olanto,  p«»HcitHeN  the  reniain.H  of  an  ai|tieihu*t.  an  ampliitheutre.  end  u  triiaiiphal  arch.  In  the 
%icintt>  it*  llu!  Held  of  Ctiinur,  where  llannil).al  g.iinL-«l  a  signal  victory  over  the  Uoinans. 

Ti'ini  lit  Hari.  —  Haki,  a  fortiAeil  Mrchiepincupal  ami  commercial  city,  with  a  harNmr  on  the 
Atlriatie,  a  lyceum.  several  nianiifuctures,  a  tine  thi>atre,  ond  1'.).'><MI  inhabitants.  Tnim\  a  flnc  archi- 
episcopal  city,  on  the  Atlriatie  with  a  harliour.  and  1  t,'O0  inhabitants.  The  tower  of  its  cathedral  is 
one  of  the  highest  in  ltul>.  B'lrlrtfit,  a  tine  town,  is  agreeably  situate  on  tlie  shore  of  the  Adriatic, 
with  a  harltour,  and  I'^.lKMi  inhnbituntrt.  It  has  a  tine  cathedral,  and  other  remarkable  buildings  ;  the 
rich  Halinea  in  itii  vicinity,  and  it<i  tiouriOdns  trade,  remier  it  a  place  of  con>MerAble  importance. 
MitlffWt,  an  episeopil  rity.  with  H.^NM)  inliabitaitts,  has  linen  manuf  ictiires.  and  consideraFile  trade. 
j4lt-nnura  i<i  luited  fur  reniaiiit  of  antiiiuity.  and  its  f:iirs.  with  alniut  Ui.<KKi  inhabitants.  A/otio^t//,  an 
episiMipal  city.  In  noted  for  the  industry  of  its  inhabitnntM,  for  the  hul'terranean  habitations  found  In 
the  vicinity,  which  are  HU|>pos>'d  to  have  lut-n  foriniHi  in  very  remote  antiquity.  At  the  distanee  of  a 
few  miles  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Kfinatui.  lUitrrwtszo  is  a  small  town,  with  '3000  inhabitants, 
and  a  large  foundling  hospital. 

Trrrti  d'Otnnitn.  —  l.KivK.  the  capital,  is  a  welt-huilt,  commercial,  episcoiol  city,  with  fortiAca- 
tion.s.  attd  about  1 1 IHK)  inhaliitaittH.  Tarautt,  a  furtitie«1  archioi>iii<.-opal  city,  with  extensive  salines,  a 
harbour  nearly  Ailed  up.  anil  aluMit  U.iMio  inliabilants.  firindisi,  a  small  archie,  iscopal  city,  with  a 
hnrbtur.  consitierable  trade,  and  Crnn)  inh.iliitants,  i.^  a  i^lace  of  gn-at  celebrity  in  Uomait  history. 
fra//i>t/i,  a  smnll  cpiscoital  c-t\.with  Important  foriiAeatlonii.  a  harbour,  and  »ome  trade.  Popula- 
tl«Mi  80 10.    (Saliithni.  a  small  trading  town,  in  a  detighttui  ^ituation. 

Ifiitifiittt'i.  —  PoTKM7.  \.  is  :in  episcopal  city,  with  a  ei\il  and  crludnal  tribunal,  a  royal  college,  and 
9<s).)  InhabiLmts.     Mutrni,  an  archiepiHCOpal  city,  uith  a  college,  and  about  ll.ikN)  inhabitants. 

Viihihria  CiYra.  — ('osK?ts\,  a  busy  and  commercial  archiei)iM*opal  city,  with  a  civil  and  crimi> 
nal  tribunal,  a  royal  collt-Ke,  a  Ane  cathedral,  ami  several  other  remarkable  buildings.  Population 
•Odi).     ( *«<i/ror///>r/-i.  a  small  town,  y^  ith  numerous  plantations  of  cotton,  niuilierrie*.  and  fruit :  in  the 
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TicinitT,  near  Mont  Pollino,  is  made  the  famous  cheese  called  caccio-cavallo.   Population  nearly  AOOO. 
LongobttcOf  a  small  town,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  iron  mines. 

CaLthria  67/ra.— Rsooio,  an  archiepiscoiwl  city,  on  the  Strait  of  Mesnina,  is  the  capital  of  Calabria 
Ultra  I.,  with  a  civil  and  criminal  tribunal,  a  royal  college,  and  a  considerable  public  library.  It  it 
considered  the  wealthiest  provincial  city  of  the  continenul  part  of  the  kingdom,  for  which  it  is  in- 
debted to  the  commercial  activity  of  its  citizens.  Population  17,000.  Gerare,  a  small  episcopal  city, 
with  3000  Inhabitants ;  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  thermal  springs,  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Locri.  Scilta^  a  small  place  representing  the  ancient  Scylla,  so  noted  for  its  danger  to  tho^e  sailing 
through  the  Strait  of  Messina.  Catakzaro,  the  capital  of  Calabria  Ultra  II..  an  episcopal  city,  occu- 
pying a  height  between  the  mounta.ins  and  the  Ionian  Sea,  has  a  civil  and  criminal  tribunal,  a  lyceum. 
a  harbour,  and  11.000  inhabitants.  MoiUe  Leonf,  an  episcopal  city,  with  a  royaJ  college,  andf  about 
7000  inhabitants.  Polrune,  a  very  ancient  episcopal  city,  with  considerable  trade,  and  a  harbour  on 
the  Ionian  Sea.     Stilo,  a  small  place,  with  iron  mines. 

§  8.  The  Island  of  SicUy. 

This  lovely  i»land  is  situate  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  adjoining  the  south-western  extremity  of 
Italy,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow  Strait  of  Messina.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  190 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  106,  the  superficial  area  being  80G7  square  English  miles,  and 
the  population  about  1,800,000.  The  island  is  studded  with  mountains  ;  the  principal  range  of  which 
extends  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  nearly  parallel  to  the  north  coast  from  the  Strut  of  Mes- 
sina to  tlie  western  point,  with  a  branch  which  starts  off  near  the  middle  of  the  island,  and  stretches 
to  the  south-east,  terminating  at  Cape  Passaro.  Among  these  mountains,  and  sometimes  on  their 
very  tops,  are  plains  of  moderate  extent,  some  of  which  are  nearly  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  predominating  rocks  are  the  tertiary,  secondary,  and  volcanic  ;  the  older  formations  being  lest 
abundant.  Primitive  rocks  occur  near  Messina,  where  the  prevailing  species  appeara  to  be  gneiss. 
The  transition  rooks  constitute  a  chain  of  hills  which  extends  obliquely  from  Melaxzo  on  the  north 
coast  to  Taurmina  on  the  eaat.  A  large  sandstone  deposit  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  central  chain, 
extending  along  part  of  the  north  coast ;  and  resting  upon  it  is  a  formation  of  dolomite  and  lime- 
ttone,  which  compose  the  north-western  portion  of  the  island.  Above  these  are  marls  and  lime- 
stone, which  are  again  overlaid  by  a  conglomerate  containing  shells  of  species  still  existing  in  the 
Mediterranean,  with  a  superincumbent  depofit  of  bone  breccia.  Above  these  U  a  diluvial  deposit,  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  oldest  occupying  considerable  heights,  the  newer  covering  the  bottomt 
of  the  valleys.  The  tertiary  rocks,  so  abundant  In  the  Island,  contain  beds  of  conunon  salt,  sulphur, 
gypsum,  alum,  and  beautifully  crystallixed  sulphate  of  strontites.  On  the  eastern  coast,  from  a  base 
of  eighty  miles  in  circumference,  rises  the  gigantic  volcaitic  cone  of  Monte  GibfUo  ( JEtna),  to  the 
height  of  10.870  teet,  of  which  a  splendid  section  is  tiisplayed  on  the  east  side,  in  the  Valdi  Booe^ 
which  penetrates  far  into  the  bodv  of  the  mountain,  and  exposes  the  strata  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Etna  has  been  an  active  volcano  since  the  dawn  of  history ;  and  its  huge  mass  seems  to  be  entirely 
composed  of  volcanic  matter-  Its  base  exhibits  all  the  fruit  trees  peculiar  to  the  transition  soue,  ricn 
corn  fields  intermixed  with  vineyards  and  olive  groves  and  orange  trees,  producing  altogether  a  va- 
riety of  foliage,  such,  perhaps,  as  cannot  be  seen  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  liigher  up  Is  the  forest 
region,  containing  the  oak,  the  beech,  the  ash.  horse  chestnuts  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  plum 
trees  :  and  still  higher  are  woods  of  birch,  which  are  scanty  on  the  southern  side  but  very  numerous  on 
the  north.  Beyond  the  birchfcs  everything  green  disappears,  and  the  only  shrub  is  bivona.  Above  all 
these  is  the  region  of  bare  lava  and  snow,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  sulphur  cone  rises  with  a  very 
steep  ascent  to  the  full  height  of  Vesuvius,  or  about  3000  feet.  The  top  of  the  crater,  is  above  two  milea 
in  circumference,  and,  when  quiescent,  several  hundred  feet  deep,  pouring  forth  sulphureous  vapour 
from  thousands  of  small  openings.  The  onl^  perpetual  snow,  however,  occurs  in  shaded  crevices,  abova 
the  height  of  9000  teet.  Sicily  is  not  rich  in  metals ;  the  mountains  to  the  north-west  of  Taormina 
present  traces  of  a  gold  mine  baid  to  have  been  worked  at  a  very  remote  period  ;  mines  of  silver,  cop- 
per, lead,  and  iron  are  also  mentioned.  Beds  of  sulphur  occur  abundantly  in  the  blue  tertiary  clay, 
from  which  Europe  has  long  been  supplied  with  that  mineral.  The  blue  clay  also  contains  beds  of  rock 
■alt,  of  which  the  most  conaiderable  are  at  Alimina,  north-east  of  Castro  Giovaimi,  where  this  sub- 
ttance  is  found  both  massive  and  crystallized.  The  climate  of  Sicily  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of 
Calabria;  its  summers  are  very  hot.  while,  on  the  contrary,  frost  is  scarcely  known  in  winter.  The 
natural  vegetable  productions,  and  the  objectit  of  agricultural  Industry  are  likewise  nearly  the  same. 
The  wheat  oi  Sicily  is  reckoned  the  finest  in  Europe  ;  the  vine  is  also  extensively  cultivated,  and  pro- 
duce5t  in  some  places  excellent  wine.  The  sugar  cane,  the  custard  apple,  and  the  date,  are  cultivated; 
and  the  enclosures  are  surrounded  by  the  American  aloe,  which  forms  an  impenetrable  fence.  By  the 
aide  of  the  plane,  the  poplar,  and  the  willow,  grow  the  cactus  tuna,  or  prickly  fist,  the  orange,  the  ci- 
tron, the  olive,  the  myrtle,  the  laur*rl,  the  carob  tree,  and  the  pomegranate;  while  arbutus  and  tama- 
risk abound  upon  the  coasts.  The  dates  of  Olrgenti  on  the  south  coast  are  said  to  be  excellent;  but 
at  Palermo,  on  the  north  coast,  this  fruit  is  found  only  in  gardens.    Sicily  was  in  ancient  times  the 

Sranary  of  Rome,  and  still  possesses  the  same  fertile  soil,  and  the  same  capability  of  abundant  pro- 
uctlveness ;  but  the  system  of  rural  and  political  economy  in  the  island  is  such,  that  it  sometnnet 
does  not  produce  corn  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  its  own  Inhabitants.  Wild  animals  are  very 
scarce,  and  even  sheep  are  almost  unknown  ;  hares  and  rabbits  are  now  almost  the  onlv  native  qua- 
drupeds to  be  met  with,  and  even  the  latter  are  not  common ;  but,  to  compensate  this  denciencv,  there 
are  vast  flocks  of  water-fowl  in  the  marshes  of  Leontini  and  Syracuse,  and  quails  in  incredible  num- 
bera  pass  over  the  island  for  the  northward  in  spring.  Bee-eatera,  orioles,  rollers,  are  then  com- 
mon everywhere,  and  are  pursued  by  numerous  hawks  and  owls.  The  Airlcan  flamingo  Is  not 
uncommon  in  the  martuhes  of  Syracuse,  and  the  pelican  is  also  an  occasional  visitor.  The  purple 
heron,  the  night  heron,  the  little  bittern,  the  long-legged  plover,  the  glossy  Ibis,  the  pratincole,  and 
teveiU  other  rare  Euntpean  species  are  also  among  the  common  migratory  vlsltora.  Insects  are 
numerous  ;  and  flights  of  locusts  have  occa^ionally  afflicted  the  island.  The  most  destructive  inva* 
aion  of  these  insects  appears  to  have  happened  in  the  l>eginning  of  last  centurv,  when  they  spread 
devastation  and  ruin  over  the  island  during  a  period  of  five  years.  The  Sicilians  partake  of  the 
general  character  of  their  Neapolitan  neighbours,  profess  the  same  religion,  with  the  concomitant 
characteristics  of  ignorance  and  superatition,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  ruling  power.  The  despotic 
character  of  the  government,  together  with  the  exorbitant  feudal  privileges  of  the  grandees,  have  re- 
duced the  body  of  the  people  to  the  lowest  state  of  penury  ;  while  the  want  of  roads,  or  the  badness 
of  those  that  exist,  prevents  much  internal  communication  or  trade.  Sicily,  however,  produces  some 
wines  that  are  esteemed  by  foreigners ;  the  raw  silk  of  the  Island  Is  also  fine;  and  these  articles,  with 
olive  oil,  fruits,  sulphur,  and  salt,  afl^ord  materials  for  exportation.  In  return  she  receives  manu- 
factured goods  In  great  varietv,  though  in  small  (quantities,  on  account  of  the  prevailing  poverty  of 
the  people,  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  anythmg  beyond  the  coarsest  articles  of  ftuniture  and 
clothing. 

Sicily  forms  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  possesses,  in  theorv  at  least,  a  repre- 
sentative constitutional  government,  established  in  1612  ;  but  since  1 815,  this  has  fallen  into  complete 
abeyance ;  and  the  Island  is  now  under  the  uncontrolled  sway  of  the  King.    For  administrative  pur« 
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pfwe^  it  In  divl'icd  into  Ttlli  or  intendnncles  dl«trlrtx.  and  eommimM.  cormponding  to  dvpartmcntt. 
arriindiiisctnpntH.  Mid  communes  In  France.  t'a><h  vaUo  in  plaoid  under  the  charge  olua  intendant 
with  a  c«>tni('il.  Civil  and  criininiil  u^tirv  are  a'liiunlMorvl  in  the  kinj't  nanw  by  eoncillaton, 
Jiil>;i"»  (if  fin-nit  aini  iiiitriicti'm,  triUunaN  of  (•uiniiierce  and  cirll  niattiTf,  saperior  courts  for  ciril, 
rriiuln.tl,  aiiii  K|ii>i<i:il  a'ljutiirati«>n.  all  of  which  are  amenable  to  ono  auprennc  court.  The  judjef 
iiiii'tuMt  ti>  '^.Vi;  th*>  lowfst  i*ld4H  of  wiiiim.  the  Jii'lx:*<4  of  cirmit,  hare  Mlarim  raryinf  firom  £9i\o 
£■*  > ;  thf  hltfhiM.  thii!i<-  of'  th<?  Miitrenio  court,  n-rcive  ftlS  iHfr  annum,  and  the  pre«ident  of  the  Later 
I'WS.  Thi'  |irii)i.Ttv  fifih  •  itlau'l  wa4  valued  in  l^ii,  wlicn  the  llritish  irarri«on  and  fleet  created  a 
i:ri-nt  <1fin:inii  ami  lii.{li  pric'.'^  fur  the  proiluco  of  the  country,  and  that  raluation  has  been  contiimed 
lit  till'  !i,i4  H  on  whifli  thi-  laud  anil  }iiiHHe.taT  in  Ievi>>il.  On  this  valuation  a  tax  of  7}  prr  cent  wu 
firit  rain  d  ;  it  wa«  after  want  a  Incroaiic«l  to  I'J^ :  and  now  amount*,  taking  together  the-  former  and  the 
pfi'Hi  lit  v.ilu"  of  firoilucc.  t<i  21,  ond  in  somo  cafcOH  tn  li")  per  c.-nt.  of  the  pmduce.  The  nett  annual  re- 
iiMiiii*  auiiiuiit*  to  attiiiit  £l,<^)0,ii')0  fctcrlinc  :  of  which  ono  half  iit  traniimittovl  ii>  Naples.  Alivut  £>'*0 
arc  i>riif»<iiii-(l)y  c\|HMt<i  d  in  iiniirnri-mont* ;  the  remainder  is  appropriated  to  the  officer*  of  govern - 
nu'iit.  mil  to' till*  maintenance  of  oriniinul  pri^on^.  There  is  no  country  which  in  so  highly  taiud; 
nor  li  i)ier->  one  whii-h  diTiT«>!t  \v^*  iK'ttetit  from  it«  government.  I*rimary  and  secon'kir>  !ich<>jl» 
fl^iirc  ill  everv  cnmmiiiie;  ci>IIi'i;e't  aiuI  aca<lendO!t  are  establlsdi'^d  in  t went ▼•  one  tow n^,  and  int::e 
two  uiii^iToitlc^  of  Talerino  ainl  Catania,  arc  ni  professor*,  ami  about  12.V}  students.  There  are 
lN'<i>lf4  Ji-ouit  nchmd*.  three  episcopal  acailoinie*  for  divinity  htiidents  and  boarding  school*  at 
rulc.ino  for  the  grntry.  Fe:iia1e-«  tK-loiii<inK  to  families  of  dintiniTtlou  arc  e-iucated  in  convents ;  ba 
«iih  all  th  -oe  niennN,  ttie  pioplc,  from  tlie  hliftie^'t  to  tlie  lowest,  are,  with  few  exceptions,  reniirk< 
ahlv  i^iii<raiit.  There  aie  •evi-ral  lihraricK  aii<l  muM-unm  of  natural  history  at  Palermo  and  Mt'jiins. 
with  lio.<«|iitnN  aiA  <ither  in-titntioiii  lor  the  relief  <if  the  sick,  and  lodging  the  Insane.  But,  of  all  tii-r 
ptililic  i'-t.iliMMhnicnt!«.  the  |>rii«on*  oecni  esiteeially  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  goTemraent,  not.  luiv- 
fver,  with  the  %iew  of  pronmtinit  the  comtort  \>t  the  prisoners,  hnt  their  security.  The  state  and  cri« 
iiiiii:il  |>ri«iMi  on  the  ioliir.il  ol'  .Mnritiino  c«)ntaiiis.  iK'Hiap^  the  strongest  and  most  hldeou^i  dan;reiir.» 
la  till-  wiiflil.  t<>  which  the  prisiMier*  are  lowcnd  itevcral  hundred  feet  flrum  the  rocky  height  atioto. 
ami  :iri>  »i-iiioin.  if  ever,  he.inl  of  al'lerwanls.  Th>  island  contains  three  archbishops,  and  t<.-n  bij^o^i* ; 
with  |<rtextH  ill  every  coinniunc.  The  ohiiich  it  chieH.v  maintained  by  revenues  iruin  landed  estate:-: 
lint  the  pri<-sti«  :ire'i*n.d  h\  the  cuninuinei.  There  are  Oio  monasteries,  belonging  to  twcnty-tme  o« 
tweiitv  -two  oriliT*  ;  iiii>l  the  niiniU«r  of  in'i|ii{>4  has  been  i«tati.d  to  amount  to  from  I'i.iQO  to  iXmn. 

.\griciiltiin>.  paftum^rc.  tioli^ri.-t.the  Kiilphur  mines,  and  a  few  manufactures,  form  the  principal  oe- 
rniiAtion*i  of  the  im-oi<)i>.  The  liii  U  eliietly  Ix-hmg  to  the  nobility  ;  but.  as  estates  are  now  divided  1} 
law  ;.iii  >U}i  the  rhildriMi.  innt^Md  of  ^o  nc,  as  formerly,  to  the  eldest  son.  the  princely  inct*mes  for- 
merly eiijoyiil  by  some  of  Die  ni»hlc-i  liuve  dwimiletl  away  to  a  third  or  a  fourtn  ;  and.  in  tlie  course 
of  tliii",  thi>ir  e.-tatiH  wiil  Im'  frilti>r(d  down  to  very  smnll  possessions.  Owing  to  the  o|<pn-««ive 
aiiiioint  of  the  liiinl-trix.  iiinny  fertile  tra(■t^  remain  uncultlvat'M.  Sicily  is  the  only  i;uro|>ean  coun- 
try wh'  re  wc  lliid  nnni  toi-s  ii:ihIi  rn  ruins,  eoimistini;  of  whole  towns,  which  have  cia^^  to  be  in- 
hnliliel  within  tlie  la«t  ci-ntnry.  The  distrilniiion  of  tlio  land  is  estimated  thus:  —  C'nltivatrd  s« 
arnhlc.  iir  corn  hiiiil-*,  .1  li».'«M  neres  :  vincyor«I*,  ll.VCKX*;  vegetable  and  fruit  ganlcn*,  'jfifKnOti  wood* 
atui  o!ive  iil.intntions.  l.l.''\o<>i ;  eiitinly  wurt'-.  though  nearly  all  fertile.  I,  :2ti'i.O(iO  :  pastures,  fer- 
tile, hill  ehletly  wa-tf,  i.i.:'i.iNM>:  total.  .%.iri.l,i)iK)  acres.  Over  the  Hhide  island  the  art  and  implement* 
of  atrriiMiltun',  ami  tiie  •1hi>IIiii:;s  of  the  |>eople,  are  in  tlie  most  wretched  condition.  Indeeo,  were  it 
not  for  the  fruit  of  tlie  fii<iiaii  il:?.  which  K^)w^  wild  and  in  abundance,  the  agricultural  produce  of 
8lcily,  oiiee  the  gran-iry  t)i' Ki-nie,  wouhl  U'd  prolmhiy  midntalii  two-thirds  of  Its  diminiMicd  pnpu- 
latiini.  It  |.nwln«'e*.  howev- r.  v'ooil  erops  of  wh>at,  barley,  Iteans.  toliacco,  cotton,  hemp.  fl.ii.  itr.. 
with  M'arcely  more  ciilt-i  e  than  ser.it elilni;  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  admit  the  seed.  M'ith  fc» 
pxce;>lions,  the  hors4>«.  ninle»  nnd  as*<os  nre  !<m.ill  anil  III  innile ;  the  Tunisian  or  reddish  brown  l:rei'1 
of  cattle  are  iarue.  ht  •■«»•.•.'.  tliuly  fi  nii-d.  an^l  hjue  gimrallj  lonir  h<irnM  ;  the  native  or  black  bre.J 
are  mnch  smaller.  Thrri' are  ninny  l.inri' nn«i  line  ll  «*k-«  < if  merino  sh<H>p ;  but  thenatUo  brood  is 
small  aiiil  yiold-  eii.ir~i>  n<.ol.  '11. e  L-i>at-(  a'e  .i  t<>'iruM>  '/ood  hre\-4i,  and  their  hair  Is  made  into  cloth. 
The  ^wine'  are  of  u  very  ii'ferior  d  ■.criMlon.  >Vith  t  le  evejition  of  the  \ine.  a  grt-at  drterii  rat-nri 
au.>ea>'s  to  have  lai.en  |<'-ii*i>  in  ilii>  col'lv.ition  of  fruit;  the  heM  olive  trL-et  arc  those  idliich  nire 
planteii  many  e.  iitiirii  s  ;i'."i»  hy  tin'  Saraei  n-.  Tli  oi-.thj^i*  nod  citrons  arcdi-lioioiis.  au<l  are  ci>lKftcd 
with  more  ihiii  n-  nal  iv:re.     '1  he  fnn'-*<  hav*  ne:irly  ■il-;\p|-enri<l  ;  the  woodv  reji>in  of  Ktnj,  anil  th: 

woods  iif  t'aroiiui.  uiiti'e  in^rtlu-i'n  iii>iii:it  liiix n>i:<t  ehii-tly  of  variou*  kimls  of  large  oak,  tlni,  flr<. 

ami  a'>h.  St:i\i-s  for  wine  ca<i<>:  nn>I  -hiptiinlvr  :ire  itn;'i'rled  ;  fi^r.  so  far  from  Ikmiik  able  to  •-x|K'trt 
any  wit.i'l.  irreat  ilitlli*nlt>  is  now  f.-lt  in  p'-oiMiiini;  ■  ven  tin!  Ibreookinv.  Of  thi*  \ine*  the  black  crajo 
it  the  iiiii-t  :'i-ii.  ral  an>l  ahund.int.  thou-jh  It  i-<  ittti  n  phmteil  pr<Mniscnons1y  with  tlie  white.  K''C<-;l 
cm  th-  hi.'h  Kroniid-i.  the  \ini:it;i-  niuilly  iM-^iii!*  in  the  litti  r  Inlf  of  Sept- niber.  The  wines  of  M-r- 
sala.  M.i/Mra,  ninl  th  ■  a-M  inini:  disiriit',  an*  tlnse  i-lii-'tiy  ONiHirti-ii.  Thi*  wine  is  prtnluccd  tr'^w  a 
mixiMM-  of  tthlti' nil  Ihl.ii'K  ^'raje*.  to  t'ieaiiii>iint  .nnniiilly  of  yi.'ViO  pipes,  of  which  troni  \r*  to  ao.'"*' 
are  e\p>r:e>l.  A'on^  th-'  n  >rth  e  ■n^'t.  thi>  ^h'l  e»  cf  the  moiintain-c  nnd  theialleys  arc  almost  <-n- 
tin'ly  ••ov.  ft-il  wifh  nine  tr.es  ;  hut  (»ii  the  -<<i<.ih  nr.il  wi-st  ei-a-its,  ami  generally  in  t  lie  interior,  olivi; 
gro\e'(  an'  i.i-e.  'ind  dn  in<t  fiirni.'-h  oil  -iiMii'li-nt  for  the  u^e  of  the  inhaliitaiits.  I'arl  of  the  e.i.-* 
t'oait.  iiorih  i>i'  <':itaiiin.  |i'i>1m  >es  the  oHm*  tite  in  Kri-at  prrfeetion:  the  olivi>s  are  galhi-ri'd  in  l»w 
hitnatioii-  in  Oi'iol-er  ;  .linl  in  hither  j  1  -.i*.  ^t,  fri'in  Oetii»'i.-r  t'l  .liimnry.  Sicily  prodilei*  >ilk  in  >iiia*l 
finnntitii^.  to  tli'-  e.\t«'i!t  of  mily  a»>oiit  t-ii.i-o'i  lh-.  .•i.yi;;r;  the  ^.-reater  part  of  which  is  maiiuf.ik'ture<i 
In'o  ofilinary  h'lk  studs  nt  <'ataiiia.  ('"tt-in  is  en'tiv.it  ■■!  in  ^inall  iiateivs,  but  very  iievlii;eiitly :  and 
►can'ely  i'lu-'r"  i!H'i  lh"  evports.  I\vi'  MntV  ,  Inrilla.  hmify.  liipii  rice,  ond  many  other  article?  int^ht 
l»y  cnliiviii-'d  to  a  i-fiit   atnl  piolif-ihK' i\1.  nt ;  l-iit  tle-.-areall  tolally  noglectcti. 

Till'  prliieipa'  mineral  |rii  hictliMi  i-  Milp':iir,  tli^-  inine-*  of  which  extend  ovt-r  a  great  part  of  the 
c^'nln*.  nnfl  ilown  to  thi-  south  eoa^t  of  the  inland.  TWe  iniiu  nil  is  linlteddi'^l  in  blue  marl,  but  1-  o:C3- 
fiiontlly  tiiiiii>la!-o  in  >:>  i<<iini  nr.>lliini  >tfoiv.>.  The  niiiu  .->  h -v«<  In  «'n  kiiown  onl  wrought  for  more  t!'.'t:i 
three  e.'iitinii't:  hut  tin*  •I'l-intily  diiv:  ami  pre,  nn-d  f.  r  .-x]  ortaiion  was  unimportant,  until  «itl.in 
the  hi>l  tit'ii-eii  \tars,  ulii-n  thi'  iii.sC4ivi-i  ii>  in  clieiMi>-try  caii^td  an  extraordinary  t|uantitv  to  bv  »i'C- 
ces>fnUy  applli-d  to  nmniif  i>*turinK  |iiiri-<i>:r-i.  Uriiish  caoit'il  ai'^i  indiMiry  were  applie<i  to  its  pro- 
duction :  alio\n  ;<  m  h>,i«i  .  of  from  l.'«i  t«»  .'ivi  to»is,  were  oniuia'ly  c-niployisl  in  the  trado  lictw'oin  Great 
Itritahi  and  Siiily  ;  thecipital,  profit,  anl  waj^i-t  •>oeiM]  lo\e<iainoiiiilel|  annually  to  at  Iract  1'2  i<iin,ii)0 
sterling,  iH^siilt-  th>-  luryre  xiini-i  invested  in  Ituihling'i  niui  the  niachiiierv  necessary  for  working  the 
mines.  This  rai>iiily  prospi'roMj«  *t.\t«»  of  thinvr^  rxi-lt*  tl  the  coid«lity  of  certain  Intercstc^l  |>crrons, 
who  persindi'd  thi>  king  to  ^rant  tin  in  u  nuiiiopolv  of  the  ^tulphur  tr.ide,  on  the  ostensililc  ground  of 
J  rotectir.K  the  prt'prlctors  of  the  mini--  rmni  the  f»:iil  etVtcts  of  ovor-producti«in.  For  this  they  were 
to  p,iy  to  his  Miiji'xty  an  annual  pn'iniiiin  (T  1in),(N»>)  iliical*  ;  but  the  eflVet  of  the  m<>nop<dy  was  al- 
most imnii  di:it>  l>  to  ri-^hiee  tlh-  truiie  to  it -« former  in>'ignlilc.ince,  to  the  great  loss  and  injury  of  those 
who  had  (.iiiharl.id  thi'lr  capital  in  it.  Th<  ki:.i;.  however.  ha«<  Li«.en  ricentiy  ohiiiri-d.  by  the  threats 
of  the  1{riti!>h  ):<  \ernment,  to  recnl  the  ni<-no-,>.>ly.  aiiil  rtfitore  the  tr.ide  to  its  form<>r  foi'tinic. 

The  fl'-hery  of  Pah  nno  tiiiplo\!4  from  I-  •'  t-  l-Vn  lK>at.».  with  iwm  fl-hcrmcn,  and  tlio  produce  is  va- 
in iM  at  from  ti'n.»»o  to  fjl.ihuui.yiar.     Tht  iv- lire  tw«iity-two  tuniij  tisheries,  of  which  six  are  a 
ralernni.  fiit-n  .it  Trapani,  f'.>ur  at  Mrla/./o,  and  live  at  .sjricuv'e;  <  aeli  tlrdiery  employs  alHmt  flflet*n 
bujts.    Tlic  .vkord  li.du-ry  io  i  onliiieil  ehivliy  |>i  the  Kti-.i.l-  «d'  Mctaoia.  and  the  produce  i^con^iumsl 
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on  the  Uland.  The  anchory  and  sardine  fishery  is  carried  on  at  SieuUana,  where  it  is  began  after 
Easter,  hjtbe  flshennen  of  Palormo,  Termini,  and  Cefalu,  who  cure  and  paclc  up  the  fish  for  expor- 
tation. The  coral  fishery  is  chiefly  followed  by  the  Trauanese,  who  go  for  the  purpose  to  Bona  in 
AfHca ;  the  coral  is  polished  and  worked  at  Trapani,  and  sent  to  Catania,  Naples,  Legnom,  and  other 
places.  Before  1816  the  foreign  trade  of  Sicily  wad  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Genoese,  the  Ragusans, 
and  the  French ;  the  Sicilian  vessels  being  then  chiefly  limited  to  the  coasting  trade,  from  the  fear 
of  being  taken  by  the  Barbary  corsairs.  There  belong  at  present  to  the  several  ports  of  Sicily  'about 
2350  vessels  of  all  kinds,  measuring  about  43.000  tons,  and  employing  about  25,000  men  and  boys.  — 
(  Report  of  the  Commercial  Statisttct  qf  the  Kingdom  qf  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  J.  Macgregor  ;  presented 
to  FarUamerU,  Aug%ut  1840.) 
Sicily  is  divided  Into  seven  valli,  or  intendancies,  as  stated  in  the  following  table  ;— 

Intendancies.  Cities  and  Towns. 

Palermo,    ....    Palermo,  Monreale,  Corleone,  Termini,  Cefalu,  Bisacquino. 
Messina,     ....    Mbsmi.va,  Milazzo,  Patti.  Mistrctta,  Randaizzo,  Taormina,  Castroreale,  Lipari. 
Catania,     ....    Catamia,  Aci  Keale,  Mascali,  Paterno,  Bronte,  Nicosia.  C'altigirone. 
Siragosa,   ....    Siraqoba  CStfraaufiJ,  Agosta,  Noto,  Spaccafomo,  Ispica,  Modica,  Scicli,  Ra- 

gusn,  Comiso.    The  islet  Marzamene. 
Caltanisetta,  .    .    .    Caltaxisktta,  Leonforte,  Mazzarino,  Terranora,  Piazza,  Castro  Giovanni, 

Pictra-Perzia. 
Girgenti,   ....    Girokkti.  Aragona,   Palma,  Naro,   Mussoraeli,  Sciacca,  Sambucca,  Alicata, 

Cannigati,  Catolica,  Uivona.    The  islands  Pantellaria,  Linosa,  and  Lam- 

pedosa. 
Trapani,    ....    Trapani,  Monte  Giuliano,  Castelamare,  Alcamo,  Calataflmi,  Salemi,  Castel 

Vetrano,  Mazzara,  Marsala.  The  islands  of  Favignana,  Maretimo,  Levanso,  &c. 

Palrrmo,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  is  a  large  and  flne  archiepiscopal  city,  agreeably  situate  on  the 
northern  coast,  in  a  luxuriantly  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain,  named  La  Conca  d'  Oro  (the  golden 
shell  >,  which  i.4  enclosed  on  three  sides  bv  mountains,  and  ooens  on  the  north  to  a  spacious  bay.  The 
houses  arc  all  flat-topped,  and,  instead  of  windows,  hare  balconies  with  glass  doors  ;  the  streets  are 
well  laid  out,  and  almost  all  terminate  at  two  of  the  principal  thoroughfares.  Several  fine  public  build- 
ings, seven  squares,  and  flne  walks,  the  best  of  which  is  the  marina,  bing  along  the  shore,  a  univer- 
sitv,  and  several  other  literary  establishments,  an  active  commerce,  and  130,000  inhabitants,  entitle 
Palermo  to  rank  among  the  principal  cities  of  Europe.  The  fete  of  St.  Rosalia  attracts  every  year 
in  July,  an  Immense  crowd  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  gives  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
trade  of  the  city,  which  is  otherwise  verv  considerable.  Monreale,  an  archiepi^icopal  city,  west  of 
Palermo,  has  a  royal  college,  and  16,000  inhabitants.  Corleone  has  a  royal  college  and  12,000  inhabi- 
tants. Termini  a  fortlfiea  seaport  town  on  the  coast,  ea-'t  of  Palermo,  has  a  royal  college,  a  nautical 
seminary,  and  celebrated  mineral  waters,  with  a  population  of  about  11,000.  C*falu,  an  episcopal 
city,  with  9000  inhabitants,  40  miles  ea<it  of  Palermo,  has  a  harbour,  a  school  of  navigation,  consi- 
derable fisheries,  and  trade.    In  its  neighbourhood  are  some  Cyclopean  remains. 

Messina,  a  large  and  flne  episcopal  city,  with  an  industrious  and  commercial  population  of  85,000, 
possesses  the  finest  harbour  in  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  and  occupies  a  delight- 
nil  situation  on  the  west  side  of  the  strait  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  The  city  has  been  rebuilt  since 
1783,  when  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthq^uake.  It  has  a  citadel,  and  is  otherwise 
stronffljr  fortified ;  and  its  environs  are  the  most  densely  inhabited,  and  the  best  cultivated  part  of  the 
island.  The  exports  are  oil.  currants,  raisins,  whie,  almonds,  lemons,  sumach,  and  other  produce  of 
the  island.  Taormina,  30  miles  south  of  Messina,  a  small  town,  in  a  beautiful  situation  on  the  coast^ 
contains  a  Roman  theatre,  cut  in  the  rock,  a  naumachia,  a  cistern,  uid  an  aqueduct ;  it  maintained 
against  the  Saracens  a  siege  of  80  years'  endurance.  Catania,  a  large  archiepiscopal  city,  with  wide 
and  straight  streets,  and  a  good  harbour  on  the  eastern  coast,  stands  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna.  It 
has  suffered  severely  from  earthquakes,  but  nevertheless  still  contains  the  remains  of  an  amphithe- 
atre, larger  than  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  and  other  Roman  antiquities.  It  contains  a  university,  a 
lyceum,  a  public  library,  a  museum,  and  other  literary  establishments.  The  silk  stuff's  of  Catania 
rival  the  best  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  population  amounts  to  about  40,000.  y/ci  Reede,  N.E.  of  Catania, 
a  clean  and  well-built  town,  stands  on  streams  of  lava,  and  contains  14.000  inhabitants.  Bronte  gave 
the  title  of  Duke  to  the  celebrated  Lord  Nelson,  but  his  estate,  to  which  the  title  was  attached,  has 
been,  since  his  death,  completely  destroyed  by  the  eruptions  of  Etna,  at  whose  base  it  is  situate.  5f- 
ragosa,  a  fortified  episcopal  city  on  the  east  coast,  with  14,000  inhabitants,  a  large  natural  harbour,  a 
royal  college,  two  seminaries,  a  librarv,  and  a  museum,  stands  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Svra" 
ciua,  which  cover  a  space  of  20  miles  in  circumference,  and  of  whose  five  magnificent  and  populous 
districts,  the  small  island  of  Ortygia  is  the  only  one  now  inhabite<l.  Its  harbour,  formerly  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  long  believed  to  be  so  choked  with  sand  as  only  to  admit  chebecksor 
brigantines,  till  Lord  Nelson  proved  the  contrary,  In  1798.  by  sailing  right  into  it  with  his  ships  of  war 
and  frigates,  and  finding  excellent  anchorage.  The  celebrated  fountain  of  Arethusa  which  flows 
through  the  town  in  a  stream  4  feet  deep,  has  become  turbid  and  muddy,  and  is  now  used  for  wash- 
ing the  clothes  of  the  citizens.  Agosta,  the  ancient  Augusta,  to  the  north  of  Syracuse,  is  a  small 
fortified  city,  in  a  delightrul  situation,  with  a  harbour,  and  10,000  inhabitants.  Soto,  a  finely  situ- 
ate and  well-built  city,  with  13.000  inhabitants,  four  miles  from  the  shore,  and  17  miles  S.  W.  of  Syra- 
cuse.  Cattanistftta,  a  large  well-built  inland  town,  with  16.000  inhabitants,  60  miles  8.  W.  of  Palormo. 

Girirenti,  an  irregularly -built  episcopal  citv,  on  the  south-west  coast,  is  situate  on  a  hill,  1100  feet 
above  tlie  sea,  not  far  from  the  shore,  where  It  has  a  harbour.  It  has  come  fortifications,  and  about 
1.'>,000  inhabitants.  In  its  neighbourhood,  at  Girgenti  Vecchio,  are  the  remains  ot  Agrigentttm,  con- 
sisting of  the  Tumple  of  Concord  almost  entire,  the  Temple  of  Juno,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Temples 
of  Ceres,  Proserpine,  Hercules,  Apollo.  Diana,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Esculapius,  and  the  Olympian 
Jupiter,  the  last  of  which  was  never  finished,  but  was  constructed  with  enormous  columns  120  feet 
hi^h.  The  pier  of  the  harbour  of  Girgenti  has  been  built  from  the  ruins  of  these  magnificent  temples. 
jlragorus,  a  small  town  with  GOOO  inhabitants,  6  miles  N.E.  of  Girgenti,  is  noted  for  its  picture  gal- 
lery, its  antiquities,  and  the  singular  mud  volcano  of  Macaluba  or  Mocaluba,  in  its  neignbourhood. 
Here,  on  a  level  surface,  are  uuml)crs  of  scarcely  perceptible  openings,  from  which  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  with  a  hissing  sound,  little  explosions  of  gas  burst ;  while,  at  the  rame  time,  a  white  and 
▼erv  delicate  marly  slime  wells  out.  and  flows  in  a  sluggish  stream.  Castro  Gioranni,  a  large  town, 
with  11.000  inhabitants,  and  a  royal  college,  is  situate  on  a  high  mountain,  almost  in  the  middle  of 
Sicily,  in  the  locality  of  the  ancient  Enna,  so  noted  for  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  and  for  the  magni- 
ficent temple  of  Ceres,  who  was  worshipped  there.  Sciacca,  32  miles  W.  of  Girgenti,  a  little  sea- 
port town,  is  built  on  a  green  hill,  amidst  a  profusion  of  cactus ;  oflT  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  20 
miles,  a  volcanic  mount  rose  from  the  sea  to  a  considerable  height  in  1833,  aud  soon  ^ftera'ards  dis- 
appeared, leaving  only  a  bank  in  its  place. 

Trapani,  a  btiny  commercial  fortified  town,  with  a  royal  cotWe,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  21,000 
inhabitants,  built  on  a  peninsula,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Sicily.  Its  inhabitants  are  largely  en- 
gaged in  fishing  coral,  part  of  which  is  carved  into  necklaces,  and  exported  even  to  India,  by  way  of 
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AtozaodrU.  The  TrmpaneM  are  also  expert  carrert  in  Itoit.  aUbarter.  amber.  matbgiHrf^ert.  fcc 
Maraala,  a  larfre  leaport  town,  about  20  niilei  R.  by  W.  of  Tra|«iii.  haaa  rojal  ecrifefcu  and  Sl,9iQ 
Inhabitants.  Its  harbour  is  encumbwvd  bjr  sand,  but  its  ceLbrmted  vines  famiata  an  impoTtant  articlt 
of  export.  There  are  here  six  wine  establishments,  four  British,  and  two  IBcillan ;  three  of  the 
liritiiih  are  on  a  large  ncale.  and  have  from  8000  to  30,000  pipes  in  anonal  deposit ;  the  fomtk.  reoently 
entalilislied,  only  raiuLreM  time  to  be  equally  extensive.  The  wines  hare  on|y  eoine  Into  repnte  since 
IH02.  when  they  were  introduced  by  Nelson,  for  the  use  of  the  British  flecC  Cagtel  IVCtwim,  9» miles 
8.H.  R.  of  Traiiani.  with  I3,(X»  inhabitants,  is  noted  for  its  cural  articles,  iU  alabaster  woikSw and  par- 
ticularly for  its  tlcinity  to  the  remains  of  thv  ancient  S'-HttHs,  where  are  still  to  be  seen  cnonaous 
heaps  of  riiinH.  which  the  fieople  of  the  country  call  the  pilieri  de  Giganti  .Giant's  pillars.)  In  the 
midnt  of  a  pile  of  ruins  rcscmliling  massite  rock*,  rise  several  gigantic  columns,  oi  the  same  style 
of  I'oric  architecture  as  thofK;  of  8ege»ta  and  Girgcnti ;  while  many  others  lie  in  confnsUm  on  the 
groun<l.  y/lrttmo.  an  archicpiscopal  city,  with  a  royal  collere,  and  liMKX)  inhabitants,  S&  miles  «cst 
of  Palunno.  In  the  iie'ighbuurhood  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  ^Cgetta,  called  also  EgrttQ.  Acira. 
and  Stffrgttt^  will-re  iil  a  teni^lv  in  very  good  preservation ;  bat  everythiiKr  else  i*  redncvd  to  a  dmm 
of  sha|M'li>M^  stones  and  nibbiHh.  M'tzxarn,  a  small  city,  with  narrow,  ill-paved,  and  dirtjr  !itn«ts, 
sumiundiHl  by  a  Saracenic  wall,  on  the  south-west  coast,  has  a  considerable  trade  in  exporting  grmio, 
pulse,  cotton,  wine,  fish,  firuit,  barilla,  madder,  oil,  and  soap. 

Malta f  Gozo,  Comino, 

This  group  of  Ulands  Is  situate  in  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Iietween  35^  4.^'aDd  96-  6'  north  lat ,  and 
M*^  9'  and  U  '  a.'S'  east  long.,  about  63  miles  8.W.  of  OfO  i*a»saro  in  Sicily,  and  extends  in  a  line  from 
liorth-wi>«t  to  south-east,  a  length  of  28  miles,  divided  by  two  straits  whch  are  separated  hr  Cumiiio. 
the  central  island.  Malta,  the  largest.  Is  of  an  irregular  oral  figure,  about  16  miles  in  length  by  » i*r  9 
In  bn>adth,  and  is  composed  of  csJcareous  rocks,  which  slope  like  an  inclined  plane  frum  the  kvel 
of  the  itea  towards  the  south  and  east,  where  they  attain  the  elevation  of  nearly  300  yards.  The  earfWoe 
is  coiii|iuse<i  of  small  valleys,  dvflles,  and  hills,  which  extend  across  the  brvactth  of  the  island.  In  nou 
places  the  rook  Is  entirely  naked,  except  when>  the  hand  of  industry  has  placed  over  it  a  layer  of  tra- 
velled earth,  brought  originally  f^om  Sicily  and  other  places.  Goxo,  the  most  northeri  v.  Is  more  ele- 
vated than  .Malta,  and  is  entirely  surrounded  with  perpendicu-ar  rocks,  the  highest  of  which  are  to  the 
west  and  south,  where  they  are  very  steep.  The  surface  Is  not  so  uneven  as  that  of  Malta,  and  b 
oonseniii>ntly  more  easily  cultivated ;  the  pasture  land  is  good,  and  great  nnmbers  of  cattle  are  fed  on 
It  for  the  use  of  Malta.  The  gra|)os  of  (toxo  are  peculiarly  fine,  and  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  Maltese. 
Cotton  and  grain  are  cultivated  with  success ;  theairisparticularly  salubrious,  and  the  country  presents 
many  agreeable  prospects.  Comino  U  a  small  island,  two  miles  in  length,  bstween  Malta  and  iivwa, 
and  piirtake*  most  of  the  character  of  the  latter.  The  two  channels  wnlch  if  forms  have  from  13  te 
SO  fsthoins  water,  and  are  safely  passable  by  the  largest  ships  in  mid-channel.  In  which,  too.  there  is 

foo<l  anchoring  ground  of  fine  sand.    The  greater  pM*t  of  the  land  in  Blalta  is  planted  with  cotton 
t  also  produces  wheat,  bsrlev,  and  a  grain  called  tommon,  which  grows  in  the  poorer  aeils,  some- 
times mixed  with  wheat,  and  sometimes  with  rye.    Both  Malta  and  Goso  produce  finit  of  exquisite 
flavour,  with  excellent  roots  and  very  fine  odoriferous  flowers ;  cummin,  aniseed,  lariceUa,  and  a 
lichen  which  grows  on  the  rocks  exposed  to  the  north,  and  is  ured  for  dying  an  amarantliine  colour. 
Gardens  are  numerous  in  Malta,  especially  towards  the  east,  which  are  generally  ornamented  with 
orange  and  lemon  trees ;  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  them,  and  they  are  commonly  watered 
twice  a -day  from  cistiTiis  hewn  in  tlie  rock,  with  trenches  dug  round  about  to  collect  the  rain.    Bees 
are  kept  in  great  numbers ;  the  honey  is  delicious,  and  remains  always  liquid.    There  are  numerous 
assi's  of  a  strong  breed  ;  tlie  sheep  are  very  prolific,  and  exceed  13,000  in  number.    About  six  or  sevtn 
thousand  lM*e>es  are  also  maintained,  and  five  or  six  thoui^nd  horses  of  all  kinds.     Bui.  be^idei 
thofocKl  producetl  (Vom  th(>  soil,  there  are  several  hundred  boats  employ ed  in  the  fisheries,  for  the 
daily  Mipplv  of  the  markets.  In  August  and  8ei>teiiitH>r  a  fi>h  is  caught  rc»euibliiig  the  dolphin,  which 
Is  c«ile<i  at  \f  Atta  i  he  isniiioukeag.  The  climate  is  dt-tightful ;  the  four  seasons  arc  n^ularly  defined.  ai:d 
the  country  is  n>tnarKAlily  suliibrious.    The  Maltese  arc  a  mixtd  race,  principally  Italian  and  ArsUc. 
Their  languagi>  it.  liko  tlieiiiHelves.  an  Italiano- Arabic  dialect,  intelligible  to  the  natives  of  the  orro- 
sit  *  hhor«>  of  Africa  ;  Imt  pure  Italian  is  UM>d  Ity  tlio  mercantile  and  higher  cla5ses,  and  English,  which 
is  the  language  of  government,  is  generally  uiiderytood  in  t>ume  degree  by  the  natives.     The  Maltese 
arr  a  rohu*>t.  active,  and  tcniixTnte  pfoi.le :  but.  frum  want  of  employment,  are  still  very  po«ir,  waiting 
their  t'nergU'i  in  idleness.     Their  coixlitioii  has,  however,  Xteexi  greatly  Improved  ^Ince  they  bccan.e 
]lriti'>h  xulijectx,  hy  the  opening  up  of  new  i>ources  of  industry,  and  some  of  them  have  become  the 
b(>st  sailorH  In  tlie  M«><lit<  rrnncHn.     They  arc  Itigotod  catholics,  and  verv  superstitious  and  fanatical ; 
but  education  is  sprendiiig,  and  will  by  and  by  mo<iify  their  character.    The  population  of  Malta  in  1^16 
amounteilt  >liir,.(H4,1>oin^  1 123  34-'J:)th^tothc•  square  mile;  that  of  Gozo to  16.534, l)eingG1310-37thstothe 
snuare  mile.     The  total  value  of  imports  in  that  year  amounted  to  £085,531,  and  of  exports,  i.'3>i7.943. 
The  shipping  inwards,   XAtfi^  veH«-els.  with  a  burden  of  1911.500  tons ;  outwards,  3083  vessels,  burden, 
316,3<i7  tons     The  capit.il  of  the  islands  is  CiFtfa  fufetta^  on  the  north-east  coast,  built  upon  a  tongue 
of  land  extending  into  a  bay,  no  as  to  form  a  splendid  liarbour  on  each  fide,  where  also  the  projecting 
points  are  occupied  by  towiih  and  forts  ;  the  city  itself  und  the  suburbs  being  surrounded  by  imprtg- 
nable  fortlHentions.  parts  of  which  are  •  ut  out  of  the  solid  rock.    The  streets  of  Valetta  are  narrow 
and  steep;  but  it  contains  some  splendid  buildiiD^s,  whicli  still  attest  the  magnifici-nce  and  the  de- 
votion of  its  former  niahters.  the  Knights  of  St.  Jolin,  to  whom  the  island  was  gifted  by  the  Kmperor 
Charles  V.  after  they  had  lust  Uhodps,  and  was  i>ost<essod  by  them  till  1798,  wnen  thev  were  disj  <.«- 
■essed  by  the  French.     Valetta  surrendered  to  the  liriti'ih  in  1800,  after  a  two  years' blockade,  and 
was  conflrme<i  to  Hritain  bv  tlie  peace  of  Ihl5.     The  Cirifa  J'ecrhin,  or  old  to^n,  Is  situate  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  aiiA  is  called  by  the  natives  Mt-diua  {I.  e.  the  city)  ;  it  is  an  episcopal  ^ee,  and 
contains  a  large  cathe<lral,  besides  .•icveral  other  churches.     It  htands  on  so  high  ground,  that  in  a 
dear  day  the  whole  islands,  and  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Africa,  may  be  seen,  both  at  the  distance  of 
about  sixty  miles.     The  catacombs  are  very  extensive,  and  of  great  celebrity.    The  island  contains 
besides,  twenty 'two  cabals  or  villages.    Near  the  we.<>tern  part  of  the  north  coast  is  the  Catli'  </«•  San 
Paulo,  or  haven  where  .^t.  Taul  is  said  to  have  landed  alter  his  .<>hipw-reck  ;  though  some  critics  con- 
aider  the  island  of  Meleda  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  to  Ih>  that  on  uhich  the  Apostle  was  cast.    Goio 
contains  six  casals  or  villages,  two  castles,  and  a  forticss  on  a  rock  of  300  yards  in  diameter,  in  ihe 
interior  of  the  island. 
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TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

Astronomical  Position Between  39^  and  4S°  15'  N.  latitude,  and  16°  and  30® 

£.  longitude. 

Dimensions Turkey,  in  its  present  restricted  limits,  exclusive  of  Greece  and 

the  adjacent  Islands,  but  embracing  the  tributary  principalities  of  Moldavia,  Walla- 
chia,  and  Servia,  extends  from  E.  to  W.  in  its  greatest  length  about  700  miles,  from 
the  western  border  of  Croatia  to  the  Channel  of  Constantinople,  or  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube ;  and  from  N.  to  S.  in  its  greatest  breadth,  about  650  miles,  from  the 
northern  frontier  of  Greece  to  the  N.  £.  frontier  of  Moldavia,  including  an  area  of 
nearly  180,000  square  English  miles. 

Boundaries Northern: — The  Military  Borders  of  Croatia,  Sdavonia,  Hungary, 

Transylvania,  the  Buckowine,  and  Bessarabia.  Southern :  —  The  Archipelago,  and 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  Eastern : — The  Black  Sea,  Chan- 
nel of  Constantinople,  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Dardanelles.  Western : — The  Ionian 
Sea,  Channel  of  Otranto,  Adriatic,  and  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Dalmatia  and 
Croatia. 

General  Aspect.  —  The  greater  part  of  Turkey  is  occupied  by  a  series  of  lof^y 
mountain  ranges,  which  form  and  inclose  high  valleys  and  table  lands,  leaving  only 
in  some  places  a  narrow  border  of  lowland  along  the  sea  coasts.  Such  is  its  general 
character  between  the  Danube  and  the  frontier  of  Greece ;  but  to  the  north  of  the 
great  river,  the  country  sinks  into  a  plain  which  stretches  north-eastward  to  the 
frontiers  of  Russia  and  the  Carpathians,  and  includes  the  principalities  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldana.  According  to  Dr.  Boue,  even  the  best  maps  are  erroneous  and  defec- 
tive ;  containing  not  only  false  names,  but  wrong  places,  and  erroneous  positions. 
Hills,  and  even  Targe  rivers,  are  entirely  omitted ;  while  the  hills  marked  in  many  parts 
are  merely  imaginary  representations.  All  maps  exhibit  a  great  central  chain,  ex- 
tending from  the  north-west,  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  Black  Sea,  supposed  to 
be  a  continuation  of  the  Alps,  or,  at  least,  to  be  connected  with  them  by  the  hilly 
region  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  But,  in  reality,  the  Balkans, 
from  Sophia  to  the  Black  Sea,  are  only  a  range  of  moderate  heights ;  the  central 
part  of  the  chain  may  be  crossed  anywhere  in  a  day,  and  in  some  places  even  in  a  few 
hours.  Indeed,  the  site  of  these  pretended  lofty  mountains  is,  in  some  places,  occu- 
pied by  molasse  hills. 

Gboloot.  —  The  central  naelens  of  Turkey  consists  of  a  high  undulating  country  or  plateau,  ex- 
tending from  east  to  west  between  Sophia  and  Pristina,  and  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Morava.  To  the  northward  of  this  plateau  the  limits  of  Servia  are  defined  Arom  E.  to  W.  by  the 
Jantrebdcz  (chain  of  the  Sparrow-hawlcs),  the  Floaa,  and  the  Kopaonik.  The  first  chain  is  covered 
only  with  oalcs,  and  higher  up  with  elms,  like  the  hilla  in  middle  Servia,  but  the  two  latter  have  fir 
trees  near  their  summits.  Tne  greatest  elevation  of  the  chain  appears  to  exceed  &500  feet.  The  Jas- 
trebacz  is  a  mass  of  crystalline  slaty  rocks,  the  others  consist  of  transition  slates,  with  syenite,  dial- 
lage  rock,  serpentine  and  mttallifarous  deposits.  Southward  of  tho  plateau  is  a  pretty  large  group  of 
hills,  named  the  KurbHska-pl  minaj  probably  the  OrMu*  of  the  ancients,  which  have  an  absolute 
elevation  of  between  4000  and  5000  feet.  To  tlic  west  and  eabt  of  this  group  are  low  chains  clothtKl 
witli  oaks,  and  forming  the  northern  frontier  of  Macedonia  from  Uskub  to  Dubnicza  and  Sophia. 
Thej^e  hills  are  chiefly  composed  of  talcose  or  micaceous  slates,  and  scarcely  reach  an  elevation  of 
more  than  3000  teat ;  they  are  still  lower  in  some  places  to  the  west  of  Kostendil  (Ghiuitendil),  where 
they  partly  consist  of  transition  limestone,  and  even  of  tertiary  molasse.  The  Orbelus  itself  is  a 
masMve  mountain  of  granitic  rocks  blendid  with  gneiss ;  and  in  its  Ticinity  are  found  trachytes,  which 
are  conntcted  with  those  of  Karat  ova.  Trachyte  also  extends  along  tne  low  central  chain,  from 
btraziu  in  Macedonia  to  the  vicinity  of  yra^ia,  south  of  the  Morava.  A  sul^jhureous  hot  spring 
is^u^^  forth  at  the  nurthern  extremity  of  these  hills. 

On  the  eastern  border  of  the  ccntrnl  plateau,  bouth  of  Nizza,  are  situate  the  lofty  Stari-planina  (Old 
Mountain),  and  Suro-pkmina  (Drv  Mountain),  limestone  ridges,  occurring  next  to  the  mica  slates  of. 
Hadit£chka-Gora.  A  very  extcn^ive  group  of  mica  slate  and  talc-slate  hills  rises  more  to  the  south, 
Detwcen  the  Morava  valley  and  thoso  of  Irn  and  Suliova.  On  the  north-eastern  bate  of  this  group  jiro 
found  trachytes  and  trachyte  conglomerates ;  but  on  the  very  steep  southern  declivity  porphyry 
dykes  occur  in  the  slates  ;  while  the  tops  of  some  of  the  hills  are  composed  of  trachyte,  and  a  white 
trachyte  aggregate,  ilere,  as  in  the  Servian  hills,  elms  cover  the  low  flats,  oaks  the  bides,  and  pas- 
turage tho  summits,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  broad  Snegpol  (Snowfield.)  The  last  mountain  is  a 
little  higher  than  the  Stari-planina,  and  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  4350  feet.  The  SnMpol  Is  united 
by  the  ridges  above  the  village  of  Klisura  (defile)  to  the  Kurbetska-pUinina,  and  the  hills  of  Egri- 
palanka.  The  talc  slates  of  which  these  ridges  are  formed,  are  often  decomposed,  and  contain  micro- 
scopic crystals  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  which  is  washed  and  smelted  in  many  places.  These  hills  com- 
pletely separate  the  upper  valley  of  the  Morava  from  that  of  Irn.  whose  stream  flows  into  the  Sukova 
and  Nissava.  To  tho  south-east  of  this  group  are  lower  ridges  composed  of  limestone  and  newer 
transition  slate,  or  Silurian  rocks,  with  numerous  defiles  or  rents  running  nearly  N.-S.  These  hills 
extend  to  the  great  valley  which  leads  from  Nizsa  to  Sophia,  and  which  is  excavsted,  particularly  to- 
wards the  cast,  in  a  conchiferous  limestone,  probably  bdonging  to  the  Jura  formation.  All  theabore* 
mctitioued  chains  are  inhabited  by  a  pretty  dense  population  of  industrious  Bolgariaus. 
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To  the  west  of  the  central  phttean  lies  the  Prutina,  or  Kottova  Plain^  larronnded  bv  low  hills, 
which  rise  only  800  or  1000  feet  above  it,  whilst  its  own  absolute  height  Is  1400  feet.  The  hills  are 
chiefly  composed  of  talc  or  mica  slate,  with  some  serpentines  and  amygdaloidal  limestones ;  and 
are  coTcrcd  with  forests,  chiefly  of  oak.  The  central  pUteaa  itself  is  occupied  by  hills  a  little  higher 
than  those  last  mentioned,  and  contains  valleys  or  basins  formed  bv  the  rivers  Biorava  and  Toplitsa, 
and  their  defiles.  The  valleys  are  covered  with  villages,  and  cultivation  extends  tar  up  among  the 
hUls.  The  Morava  valley  is  composed  of  tertiary  beds  of  an  argillaceous  or  sandy  nature,  as  near 
Niaza  and  Laskovacs :  lUluvial  beds  occur  higher  up  in  the  V rai\Ja  basin.  Some  trachytic  eruptions 
have  taken  place  to  the  south-east  of  Laskovacz,  and  siliceous  limestone,  probably  of  fSresh  water  ori- 
gin, occurs  to  the  north-east,  near  Sheshin6,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the  east  of  the  Morava.  Be- 
tween Radomlr  (at  an  elevation  of  1614  feet,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Strvmon),  Bre^niek,  and  Sophia, 
U  a  long  plsPtean,  nine  miles  broad,  and  composed  of  tertiary  augite  porphyry.  To  the  south  rises  the 
mountJSn  Wutotka^  or  tyutotht  with  its  limestones,  slatv  and  granitic  rocks,  argentiferoas  ores,  and 
abundant  springs ;  Its  height  mav  be  estimated  to  exceed  4000  feet.  To  the  west  it  overtops  the  bare 
hilly  country  round  Radomlr,  and  to  the  east  the  beautiful  plain  of  Sophia,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
only  1348  feet. 

The  ranges  to  the  south  of  the  central  plateau  are  united  geographically  to  the  Detpoio-dagh  or 
Rhodope,  and  Balkan  or  Hamus^  by  means  of  the  Wistoska,  together  with  some  granitic  and  ayenitic 
hlUs,  at  the  base  of  the  Rhodop^,  and  three  or  four  low  ridges  running  obliquely  flrom  Barja  to  Idi- 
tlman.  These  last  are  composed  of  mica  slate,  gneiss,  and  granite,  with  some  granular  limestones, 
and  have  an  elevation  from  2000  to  2356  feet.  At  the  base  of  the  Despoto-dagh  thev  are  creased  by 
ih%Kix^derbend  (Girl's  defile),  running  W.-E.,  and  composed  at  its  narrowest  part  of  sranular  Hme- 
gtone.  The  road  fh>m  Tartar  Basardscnik  to  BarJa  is  carried  along  it ;  but  this  must  not  oeconfoanded 
with  another  defile  of  the  same  name  to  the  south-west,  between  Basluk  and  Neurokop.  The  passage 
of  this  deep  defile  occupies  nine  hours,  and  all  around  it  appean  a  chaos.  At  Somaxor  the  alluvial 
■oil  Is  fiill  of  microscopic  particles  of  magnetic  iron  ore ;  for  the  smelting  of  which  there  are  several 
foundries,  and  the  Pasha  of  Sophia  has  built  one  after  an  English  plan.  The  Detpato^dagh  or  iUo- 
<lop^  does  not  extend  to  the  Dardanelles,  as  all  maps  indicate ;  its  highest  summits  are  situate  towards 
the  west,  to  the  south  of  Baria,  Samakov,  and  Dubnicza,  and  reach  an  elevation  of  8000  feet,  or  pro- 
bably still  higher.  There  it  u  called  by  the  Servians  RUo-planina^  and  by  the  Turks  Rilo-darh;  to- 
waros  the  eaat  it  takes  the  names  of  its  great  valleys.  The  chain  gradually  diminishes  in  heignt  from 
west  to  east,  and  terminates  rather  abruptly  about  five  leagues  from  the  Maritsa.  and  six  leaguee  8.  W. 
of  Adrianople.  The  declivities  on  the  northern  side  are  generally  steep.  Pine  trees  occur  highest  up 
among  the  nills,  next  to  them  are  elms,  and  lower  down  oak  forests.  A  number  of  rents  running  N.-8., 
form  deep  valleys,  adorned  with  monasteries,  villages,  and  cottages,  and  serving  as  the  passes  by 
which  the  chain  is  crossed.  The  chain  is  composed  of  crystalline  slates,  gneiss,  granite,  and  granular 
limestone,  of  which  some  isolated  portions  are  also  found  in  the  nortnem  tertiary  l»aain ;  and  at 
PhilippopoU  sienite  forms  four  small  hillocks  in  the  town,  or  dose  to  it.  From  the  Archipelago  to 
beyond  Kara-bunar  (south  of  Dimotika),  is  a  long  stripe,  running  S.-N.,  of  trachyte  and  tradiyte 
conglomerate.  On*  the  norihem  base  of  the  Bhodopd  hornblendic  trachytes  are  found  in  some  puts 
of  the  Semldsche  valley ;  the  trachytic  country  is  I>ari1y  a  stony  barren  soil,  and  partly  covered  with 
low  trees  of  the  pallnrus  aculeatus.  It  is  fertue  only  where  the  conglomerates  are  In  connexion  with 
the  tertiary  argillaoeous-ealcareous  beds.  South  of  Adrianople,  between  the  Bdaritsa  and  the  'Darda- 
nelles, are  the  low  ridges  and  plateaux  of  the  Tekir-dagh,  in  which  molasse  is  associated  with  clay, 
and  a  sand  which  occasionally  contains  shells,  with  numerous  fhtgmcnts  of  scilioified  coniferous 
wood.  Coralline  and  shelly  limestones  are  found  on  the  sands  of  BCalgara,  and  particulariy  on  the 
western  banks  of  the  Bdaritxa,  near  the  trachytic  cone  round  Fered.  The  greatest  elevation  of  the 
Tekir-dagh  may  be  nearly  900  feet.  To  the  south-east  of  Aimadtschik,  Is  a  somewhat  higher  ridge, 
which,  near  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  is  probably  300  or  400  feet  higher  than  the  Tekir. 

The  Balkan  or  Hetmut  extends  from  Sophia  to  Eraineh-burun,  on  the  Black  Sea ;  the  western 
part  being  called  Veliki-haikan  (or  Great  Range),  and  the  eastern  Malo-balkan  (or  Little  Range.) 
It  is  a  much  lower  chain  than  the  Despoto-dagh  ;  the  southern  slopes  are  generally  very  steep ;  out 
on  the  norihem  side  it  is  only  the  highest  ridge  which  is  much  inclined.  The  Balkan  Ls  almost  des- 
titute of  subordinate  chains  towards  the  south,  and  is  composed  of  the  principal  high  ridge,  and  a 
series  of  parallel  low  ranges,  which  diminish  in  height  towards  the  Danube.  Among  these  are  long 
valleys  extending  east  and  west,  and  occasionally  rents  iotersoct  the  ridges  from  north  to  suuth,  and  are 
occupied,  as  in  the  Alps,  by  the  great  rivers  which  issue  from  the  long  valleys.  The  western  portion  of 
the  chain,  Kodja-Baucanj  at  the  source  of  the  Osma,  probably  reaches  an  elevation  of  more  than  4000 
feet ;  hut  near  the  sea  the  summits  are  only  from  1800  to  2000  feet  above  its  level.  There  is  an  oblique 
and  pretty  high  ridge  to  the  west  of  Czatac  and  Bashkoc,  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Bebrova 
from  those  of  the  Akali-Komtschik.  The  high  Balkan  is  composed  of  crystalline  slaty  rocks,  gneiss, 
mica-slate,  talc,  and  clay  slate.  Above  Islivn6  fSelitnno  of  maps),  near  the  middle  of  the  Balkan, 
aro  some  vcrv  picturesque  hills  of  quartxiferous  porphvry ;  and  among  these  the  peaks  of  the 
Ttchatat-dagn  (rent  hill),  rise  to  the  height  of  2800  feet,  and  afford  a  most  beautiful  view  of  Roumelia. 
Immediately  above  these  older  rocks  of  the  Balkan  is  a  tliick  formation  of  green  sand,  composed  of 
marly  greyish  sandstone,  quarizose  and  greenish-coloured  sandstones,  and  beds  of  marly  cUy,  and 
whitish,  greyish,  or  black  compact  limestone,  which  forms  thick  beds,  and  occasionally  craggy  pre- 
-cipices;  out  the  other  rocks,  except  the  green  sandstones,  form  only  hills,  which  are  generally 
either  covered  with  oaks  and  elms,  or,  being  destitute  of  trees,  are  used  as  pasture  grounds.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  Balkan  the  green  sand  is  covered  with  extensive  plateaux  of  chalk,  with  flints  and 
belemnltcs.  Between  the  Balkan  and  the  Danube,  Bulgaria  is  covcro<1  by  a  great  tertiary  forma- 
tion, which  becomes  broader  as  we  proceed  from  east  to  west.  The  Danube  flows  past  a  series  of 
small  hills  on  the  Bulgarian  side ;  but  on  the  northern  or  Wallachian  side,  the  country  is  flat.  The 
isthmus  between  Rassova  and  Kostcndsche.  on  the  Black  Sea.  is  occupied  by  alluvIaJ  matter,  'and 
some  low  tertiary  hills ;  and  the  Danube  can  never  have  had  its  channel  there  in  historical  times. 
South  of  the  Ballcan  there  exists  only  one  subordinate  chain,  at  some  distance,  consisting  of  low  hills 
of  transition  slate  and  limestone,  extending  between  Kalofer  (Calo}>er),  E<>ki-Sagra,  and  a  place  w^t 
of  Islivn«^  where  the  Tondja  Issues  through  a  defile  from  its  upper  alluvial  basin.  This  basin  is  the 
plain  which  extends  between  Tschipka,  Kczanlik,  and  Czirkua.  and  it  is  on  it  that  roses  are  cultivated 
for  making  attar. 

From  Isllvn^  to  Burgas,  on  the  Black  Sea,  there  is  an  extensive  hollow  at  the  base  of  the  Balkan. 
The  remainder  of  the  chain  bounds  the  vast  teriiarv  gulf  whose  surface  forms  the  present  soil  of  a 
great  part  of  eastern  Roumelia  or  Thrace.  The  southern  base  is  remarkable  for  the  exuberance  of  its 
vegetation,  consisting  of  gardens  of  roses.  Jasmine,  and  wild  lilac,  vineyards  and  forotits  of  all  kinds 
of  fruit  trees,  but  without  the  olive-tree,  the  anis,  or  the  leplcb.  The  adjacent  plain,  however.  It 
destitute  of  trees,  and  consists  chiefly  of  fields  under  cultivation,  and  pa>turv  grounds,  which  are 
partly  marshy,  with  a  black  soil.  This  alluvial  and  teriiary  plain  extends  to  the  chain  which  runsalong 
the  Black  Sea,  the  8t>a  of  Marmora,  and  the  Archipelago.  In  the  plain  mtrth  of  Adrianople  small 
groups  of  isolated  hills  composed  of  trachyte  are  occasionally  met  with ;  and  in  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  the  ba&in  is  a  very  extensive  undulating  plateau  formed  of  augite  pophyry,  and  extending 
from  tlic  foot  of  the  Balkan,  north  of  Aides,  to  the  gulf  of  Burgas  and  Karabuiiar  on  the  Guru.    In 
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the  wild  and  wooded  conntry  between  Aidos  and  Burni  U  a  hot  sulphareous  spring.  The  chaia 
which  extends  along  the  south-western  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  is  not  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  Balkan ;  but,  speaking  ffeographically,  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  chain  at  Esld  Sagra.  On  ap- 
proaching the  Bosphoras  the  shore  chain  is  divided  into  a  number  of  small  hills  which  rise  on  low- 
lyinc  plateaux.  Near  Serai  are  clay  slates,  which  extend  to  the  Bosphorus,  and  alternate  with  grey- 
wacK^  and  Silurian  shell  limratone.    To  the  north  of  Buyukdereh  is  a  sm^  trachytlc  district. 

To  the  west  of  the  central  plateau  of  Moesia  is  Upper  Albania,  a  country  occupied  to  the  east  and 
south-east  by  the  lofty  TVcAar,  and  to  the  south  bv  its  prolongnttion,  consisting  or  the  high  ridges  in- 
terposed between  the  wild  primary  valley  of  the  Debres  and  the  plain  of  Bitoglia  and  Perlepe,  with 
the  valley  of  Kalkandel,  called  Tetovo  in  the  Bulgarian  tongue.  They  are  in  some  places  more  than 
8000  feet  nigh,  and  occasionally  capped  with  snow  during  simuner.  The  ridges  consist  of  immense 
masses  of  crystalline  slates,  which.  In  the  Tt»char,  become  talcose  or  argillaceous,  and  contain  whole 
hills  of  compact  or  semigranular  limestone.  To  the  west  of  these  ridges,  and  rising  to  the  average 
height  of  6000  or  7000  feet,  are  the  primary  mountains  of  Etbestaih  through  which  passes  the  only 
mtutary  road  from  Roumelia  or  Monastir  to  Skutari.  It  is  carried  through  Ochri,  where  the  vineyards 
indicate  that  the  elevation  of  the  lake  of  Ochrida  is  under  2009  feet.  Further  south  extends  the  pri- 
mary Pindutt  with  parallel  limestone  ridges  like  those  of  the  Tschar.  To  the  north  of  these  chains 
there  have  been  immense  eruptions  of  diorite,  compact  euphotide,  and  serpentine :  and  among  these 
are  found  all  the  compact,  lamellar,  syenliic,  decomposed,  and  earthy  varieties  of  the  ophite  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Diallage  rock  occurs  rarely,  but  forms  some  magnificent  masses  and  small  hills  in  this 
deposit  round  the  torrent  of  Rap^,  30  miles  east  of  Skutari.  These  dioritio  hills  are  connected  geo- 
graphically with  the  high  calcareous  ridges  of  the  lower  Drin,  which  are  only  the  extremities  of  the 
very  high  similar  chains  between  Ipek  or  Scherkoles  and  the  country  of  Montenegro.  Their  greyish 
white  summits  covered  with  eternal  snow,  except  towards  the  east,  and  their  numerous  rents,  recall 
to  mind  the  secondary  calcareous  chains  of  the  Alps.  Around  the  lake  of  Plava,  near  Gusinio.  above 
Plava,  and  a  little  to  the  eastward,  their  elevation  probably  exceeds  8000  feet.  Their  lower  oeclivl^ 
ties  are  covered  with  viliages ;  for  the  Albanians,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Montenesrro,  seek  liberty  and 
exemption  from  taxes  in  the  wildest  abodes.  These  serrated  ridges  are  connected  with  the  Kom  and 
Dormitory  two  high  chains  to  the  east  and  west  of  Drobniak,  and  also  with  the  Lubitteftnia  ;  all  of 
which  are  limatone  hills  capped  with  snow.  Further  north,  these  chains  are  united  to  those  east  of 
Chtbignet  between  Mostar  and  Novaschln  in  Herzegowina.  The  cretaceous  formation  occurs  in  the 
upper  tertiary  basin  of  the  White  Drin.  The  inferior  chalk  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  Albania,  where 
it  f>€curs  in  the  form  of  singularly-shaped  hills  of  limestone.  It  is  also  distributed  over  Dalmatia  and 
part  of  Hersegowina,  forms  numerous  high  hills  round  the  bay  of  Cattaro,  and  extends  to  Montene- 
gro, where  its  rocks  are  so  numerous  as  materially  to  impede  the  cultivation  of  the  country.  The 
cretaceous  system  forms  all  the  hills  round  Skutari,  the  lake  of  which  contains  some  rocky  islands  of 
limestone.  To  the  east  of  Alesio  the  same  limestone  forms  conical  hills,  which,  more  to  the  south, 
extend,  east  of  Durazzo,  to  Herat.  The  Acroceraunian  or  Chimarian  chain  belongs  to  the  same  for- 
mation, which  probably  crosses  over  to  the  Ionian  islands,  and  stretches  along  the  coast  to  Prevesa. 
These  mountains  exhibit  frequent  examples  of  natural  fires ;  and  large  springs,  issuing  like  rivers 
from  the  rock,  are  found  as  in  the  older  limestone  districts.  Pindus,  in  its  progress  southwurd,  sends 
off  several  divergent  branches  eastward,  two  of  which  inclose  the  plain  of  Tnessaly,  terminating  at 
the  Channel  of  Trildri,  where  they  are  separated  by  the  gulf  of  Yolo.  They  contain  several  very 
lofty  summits.    (Bee  anie.  p.  152.  ) 

Botnia  is  an  extensive  plateau,  inclined  from  south  to  north,  and  presenting  to  the  Albanian  pUda 
of  Ipek  and  the  hills  of  Myrdiu  a  limestone  wall  from  6000  to  7000  feet  high.  To  the  west  it  is 
bounded  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  snowy  chain,  east  of  Mostar  and  the  Kom,  west  of  Kolasehia 
«nd  east  of  Drobniak.  Towards  Servia,  the  plateau  also  descends  very  abruptly,  especially  to  the 
north-east.  In  the  highest  and  most  southerly  part  of  the  plateau  are  many  miles  ox  level  ground  s 
but  the  rest  of  the  country  is  furrowed  by  ridges  of  hills,  which  diminish  in  height  towards  the 
north,  and  running  8.E.-N.  W.,  so  as  to  form  a  slightly  inclined  plane  as  far  as  the  Save.  Bosnia  is 
entirely  composed  of  the  transition  formation,  particularly  of  the  older  and  medial  divisions.  Inter- 
sected here  and  there  by  igneous  rocks.  It  produces  in  some  places  gold  and  silver;  and  rich  iron 
mines  are  found  at  Maidan  and  other  places.  The  chief  foundries  are  at  Bosna  Send.  Bosnia  is  a 
cold  country,  and  iu  hills  are  covered  with  firs,  pine-trees,  uid  birches.  The  plants  chiefly  cultivated 
are  barley,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  hemp,  flax,  and  plum-trees  for  making  brandy.  It  is  only  connected 
with  Turkey  by  the  broken  part  of  its  high  walls  above  Novibazar  and  Ipek,  and  with  Skutari  and 
Maritime  AllNuua  by  high  mountain  passes,  rendered  dangerous  by  snow  and  precipices.—f  I>r.  A, 
Btnuf.     Edin.  New  Phil  Journal,  XXV.  174 J 

Gulps,  Bats,  Stbaits.— The  Black  Sea  fKara-dengu  of  the  Turks,  TcheriagO'tnori  of  the  Rus- 
sians, Pontits  Euxinut,  or  niraply  Pontut,  of  the  Latins),  is  situate  between  40°  50 ,  and  A^  45'  N.  lat., 
and  27°  25^  and  4^  4B'  E.  long,  being  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  and  N.  by  the  Russian  governments  of 
BessarabisL,  Kherson,  and  Taurida ;  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Caucasian  countries  of  Circsssia,  Abkhassia, 
smd  Mingrelia  :  on  the  E.  and  S.E.  by  Imeritia,  Grusia,  and  Armenia ;  S.  by  Asia-minor ;  W.  by  Rou- 
melia and  Bulgaria.  Its  extreme  length,  E.-W.,  is  about  6.00  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  N.-S. 
380 ;  but  its  vndth  is  variable  ;  the  superficial  area  is  about  160,000  square  miles,  and  the  extent  of  its 
coasts  exceeds  2000.  It  is  very  compact  in  form,  giving  ofl'  few  or  no  large  branches,  though  small 
bays  and  hart>ours  occur  at  short  distances  all  round.  The  depth  is  vari^lc ;  but  the  variations  ap- 
pear to  be  very  regular :  at  the  entrance  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  48  fathoms  are  found ;  an  eqiud 
or  greater  depth  is  preserved  along  the  west  shore,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  land,  as  far  as  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  where  it  becomes  shallower  ;  but  in  the  main  sea,  between  the  Bosphorus  and 
the  Crimea,  no  bottom  is  found  with  100, 120,  and  160  fathoms.  The  south  coast,  from  the  Bosphorus 
to  Sinub,  is  deep ;  and  thence  to  the  east  coast,  it  may  he  navigated  by  vessels  of  any  size.  There  are 
no  tides,  but  the  currents  are  marked,  strong,  and  regular,  with  a  general  direction  towards  the  Bos- 
phorus of  Thrace,  through  which  the  Black  Sea  pours  its  surplus  waters.  The  water  is  by  some 
Toyagers  said  to  be  only  brackish,  and  this  may  be  the  case  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers ;  but  by 
others  It  is  said  to  be  only  one-seventh  part  less  salt  than  the  Atlantic,  and  fully  one-tenth  Salter 
than  the  Baltic.  To  account  for  this  saltness,  with  such  a  continual  supply  of  fresh  water  as  it  re- 
ceives from  numerous  large  rivers,  and  so  constant  an  outflow  as  it  senas  through  the  Bosphorus^ 
it  has  been  imagined  that  an  under  current  from  the  Archipelago  flows  upwards  through  the  Straits, 
and  communicates  its  saltness  to  the  waters  of  the  Euxine.  It  may,  however,  be  also  accounted 
for  by  the  great  abundance  of  salt  which  is  found  in  the  country,  to  the  north  and  north-east,  and 
which  probably  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  The  navigation  of  this  sea  is  unobstructed ;  there  is  deep 
water  almost  throughout,  with  only  one  small  island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  two  rocjca 
off  shore  in  the  Crimea.  The  smallest  gale,  however,  raises  a  short  and  troublesome  sea ;  but  it  is 
noway  dangerous ;  storms,  which  are  not  more  frequent  than  in  other  seas,  are  seldom  of  long 
duration ;  and  even  in  the  worst  there  is  no  want  of  sea-room.  The  largest  ahips  may  sail  close  ta 
the  shore ;  the  anchorages  are  good,  and  many  of  its  harbours  are  excellent.  The  prevailing  wind 
is  frdm  the  nc  rth-east,  and  as  it  blows  over  a  great  extent. of  cold  and  swampy  country,  it  is  not  on^ 
piercingly  cold,  but  is  also  loaded  with  moisture,  occasioning  thick  fogs,  and  in  winter  storms  of 
anow.    Towards  the  middle  of  summer,  northerly  winds  geoeraUly  prevail,  and  are  aucoMded  very  Jale 


SOQ  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY.  tTfiitY. 

In  th«  year  by  brceic*  from  the  south,  which  again  appear  In  January.  Febmarr,  and  March,  Th«  dU 
mate  it  minuet  to  great  extremes ;  and  the  average  of  temperature  Is  lower  than  might  be  supposed 
from  the  latitude.  The  northern  golfs  and  straits  are  in  some  winters  frown  hard  enough  to  aomit  af 
the  pafi^^  of  troops ;  and  though  Much  extreme  severitv  Is  not  rery  common,  yMnaTigation  isalwsys 
sus|tendod  during  winter  in  the  shallow  sea  of  Azot,  ana  movt  commonly  along  tba  noitberu  ahtn^s  of 
the  Kuzine.  On  the  otlicr  hand,  the  summers  are  usually  hot.  Tlie  sea  teema  with  iaali,  porpoiseSi 
■tnrgeons.  storlcts,  dolphins,  mackerel,  mullet,  bream,  and  other  flsh,  chiefly  of  the  sanw  Idndas  those 
caught  in  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral ;  tunny  flsh  also  enter  it  from  the  Mediterranean,  for  ^a  purpose 
of  spawning ;  there  arc  also  turbot,  whiting,  and  roach  ;  and  some  writers  speak  drhenings  In  slioala, 
Mch 


which  are  probably  only  large  sprats ;  but  there  are  few  flsherles  along  Ha  shoraa,  thongb.  whan  they 
do  exist,  thoy  are  very  uroductive.  The  Blaclc  Sea  receives  the  waters  of  many  large  rivers,  as  the 
Danulio,  the  Dnieper,  the  Dniester,  the  Bos.  the  Don,  the  Kuban,  and  the  KizU^lrmyuc;  and  Ua  baaln 
ocoupii'H  ahout  a  third  part  of  Kurope,  with  a  small  portion  of  south-western  Asia. 

The  Thrarian  Hotphtnut « pro|>erly  Bosporoi)^  or  Channelqf  Qmttantinople^  forms  the  only  outlet  of, 
and  entrance  to  the  illack  Sea.  It  opens,  with  a  narrow  channel,  only  a  mile  and  and  a  baJf  wide,  in 
the  H.  W.  comer  of  that  sea,  and  extends,  about  20  miles,  to  the  sea  of  Marmora.  Its  width  varies 
ttam  less  than  3-4thN  of  a  mile  to  3^  miles ;  it  forms  in  fkct  the  finest  river  in  the  worid.  with  a 
constant  ciim>nt  flowing  southward.  Its  l)anks  are  liigh.  exhibiting  everywhere  the  moat  beaotiifhl 
scenery,  and  linid  with  an  almost  ctmtinuous  range  of  towns  and  villager.  The  winding  of  its  shores 
occasions  ittrong  oddivs  and  currents,  which  are  sometimes  so  n^tid,  that  It  Is  scarce^  possible  for 
ships  to  niaki*  way  by  tacking,  in  their  course  to  the  Black  Sea,  thoughi,  in  returning,  the  current  wiU 
carry  thvni  downwards  even  against  the  ^^uth  wind.  Northern  winds  arc.  however,  more  freqocst 
than  thoite  from  the  south,  and  vessels  from  the  Mediterranean  are  often  detained  by  them  for  months 
In  the  Dardanelles  and  the  liosphorus,  which  thvy  may  easily  pass  in  a  couple  of  daya  with  a  fkvour- 
ablo  breeie.  At  its  southern  cxtrvmlty  the  current  of  the  liosph<iru*t  f trikes  upon  the  SoragUo  point, 
which  dlvldos  it  Into  two  iHirtlon*.  one  of  which  flows  westward  into  the  Golden  Horn,  or  harhour  itf 
Conntantinoplo,  while  the  main  body  uf  the  watvr  flows  onward  to  the  8ea  of  Marmora. 

The  S*\t  iff  Miimutm  f  ancient  Prttptmtit)t  nieaiiurcs  in  its  grt?atest  length,  from  UalUpoIl  to  Ismid, 
ahout  170  miles,  and  In  its  greatest  breadth,  to  the  eastward  of  the  38^  meridian.  48.  It  Is  indeed  but 
an  Inland  lake,  though  salt,  for  it  is  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  which  are  poured  into  it 
througli  the  Bosiihorus,  and  transmitted  to  the  Archipelago  by  another  channel  as  narrow,  the  Uelles- 
pont  or  Dardanelles.  It  ha*  conslderal)le  depth.  Five  miles  N.E.  of  Marmora,  it  haa  133  fathoms  of 
water,  and,  at  the  same  distance  north,  no  bottom  was  found  with  355.    The  shores  are  cultirated  and 

Iiictiirosque ;  those  or  the  Asiatic  side  are  bolder  than  the  European.  The  navigation  la  not  diiBcuh ; 
t  In  generally  free  from  danger,  and  good  anchorage  may  be  found  along  its  northern  shore  and  un- 
der  shelter  of  thi*  ihlan«ls.  it  contains  a  lance  uenlnnula  on  the  south  coast,  and  several  large  Islands, 
from  one  of  which  i  Murnutra,  or  Marble  island)  it  takes  its  name. 

Tlio  IhUt'^ptmt,  or  Cfnintwl  qf  the  DMrdnneilfM^  is  a  strait  40  miles  in  length,  and  varying  from  S-4ths 
cf  a  mile  to  two  miles  in  width,  which  connects  the  Sua  of  Marmora  with  the  Arctkipelago.  A  strong 
current  runs  alwavs  through  it  to  the  south,  at  the  rate  of  from  2  to  4  miles  an  hour.  The  wind  alee 
generally  sets  In  the  same  direction,  so  that  shiits  are  often  detained  for  a  long  time  at  the  entrances 
and  find  it  nonictimes  very  difHcult  to  work  up  the  stream.  There  are  sho^  hi  some  places,  bvt  deep 
water  in  always  to  be  found  in  some  \  art  of  the  channel.  The  Asiatic  shore  presents  the  most  beau« 
tlful  MMMirry  i  the  Kuropean  is  generally  steep  and  rugged.  Being  the  only  channel  to  Constantinople 
and  the  Illack  Hea  troin  the  south,  it  is  in  several  places  lined  with  strong  fortifications,  mounted 
with  heavy  guns  ;  hut  thme  are  conmiandctl  by  the. neighbouring  heights,  and  can  only  prevent  or  re> 
tanl  tho  |iaiiMii(e  of  ships ;  while  the  forts  or  castles  themselves  may  be  taken  by  landing  troops  with 
artillery.  Tho  8cra»kli>r  I*ait)ia,  who  connnands  the  forts  on  both  sides,  has  his  station  at  the  Snlta- 
nleh  KkIi'SnI.  on  thi>  Attiatic  >htire  of  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait.  The  general  ai<pearance  of  the 
channel  is  that  of  a  largo  river  llowing  Kn  ween  hanks  everywhere  pleasant,  in  sonic  parts  wooded, 
but  on  the  whole  far  inferior  in  l>cauty  to  those  of  the  Rosphorus. 

Tho  ArrhiiH-hifo  laneii-nt  Aifiaion  prlagos^  ^^^geum  nutre,  or  Egt^an  Sfo),  is  s  large  offset  of  theMe- 
dit«Tran«Hin,  exteniling  northMnrd  lii'twevn  (ireece  and  A^ia  minor  about  38*)  milcii,  from  Crete  to 
tho  oitast  of  Thra4M*.  and  having  a  width  of  from  HO  to  2tO miles.  It  is  Htudde<l  with  islands;  from 
whieh  oinnimstance  ilM  name  han  eome  to  be  used  to  signify  agroup  of  isloiidit  in  any  fiart  of  the  world. 
Tho  iiavlgntion  is  rathi-r  intrieato.  and.  owing  to  tlie  currents  proiluced  b;  the  nuniorouf  i«lands. 
and  to  the  varying  wind««.  not  s(>ldoni  dangorou<i,  {wrticularly  to  small  vessels.  On  the  north-west 
side,  the  Arehi|HOauo  forms  in  Turkey  several  deep  Iwys,  an  the  Giilf  nf  Orphano  or  Contesfn  ;  the 
ihiv  t{f  htilhr  ;  the  duf/nf  j4von  Oros,  or  Mimtr  Santo;  the  Ciu{fi\f  Cauandra  or  Hagios  Ilamat; 
the  <iu{fnfSaluniki;  tho  Chitnuft  nf  Trikiri ;  and  tho  iixi'fof  I'fto. 

Tho  iiulf  t\f  Artti  (ancient  Jn^^mrum  Gulf)  i:»a  deep  inlet  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  between  Albania  and 
Western  (treeeo,  in  N.  lal.  ;w-,  and  E.  long.  'i\^ .  Its  extreme  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  ab.>ut  2$ 
miles,  and  \U  greatest  hrentlth  about  10  ;  but  in  several  places  it  is  narn  wer.  Ihu  de^th  varies  from 
1.1  and  It  to  3(t  fAthom.4.  The  southern  shore  is  furuied  by  high  land,  with  hold  promuntoritfa,  which 
are  ebithi  d  with  fine  woods ;  the  nortlium  hhore  is  for  the  ni08t  part  low,  and  has  encroached  con- 
sideruhly  uim»u  thu  water.  The  entrance  la  oidy  700  yards  across,  and,  outside,  is  a  har  of  gravtl, 
coarse  sand,  and  »ea  weed,  with  l.^  feet  water  "»hero  .<-hallowe>t.  It  was  at  the  mouth  of  thi*  gulf  that 
the  Kittle  uf  Aetiuni  wos  fought,  ln'tween  <.'n>sar  Dctavianus  and  Mark  Anthony,  n.c.  2i»,  which  de- 
cided the  fntoof  the  Kimian  empire  at  that  \\n\o.—(  Journal  R.  iiroe.  Soc.  III.  fie. J 

The  other  princitial  hiiyn  and  gnlfit  of  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  Siasaro:  tho  GuffqfK(utopo,ht- 
twton  Corfu  and  AII»anla ;  the  Gut/of  Avhna  ;  the  Gu'/i^f  Durazzo ;  and  the  Gu/fnf  Drin. 

CAvr.n.  —  Tith  liuuruu,  Gufunid-tunin  or  Citpe  Kahkria,  Eminrh-htntn^  and  Cape  Zaitan^  oa 
the  Mlaek  Sea  ;  lltfifs  liournu,  the  S.  point  of  the  Thracian  (.'hersoncse,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hdlcs* 
pout;  Capt'  Moutv  Suntn  or  Aii-n  Onu  (ancii'nt  .-tthot).  Cape  Drepano,  and  Cape  Pailouri,  the  ex- 
tremities of  tlirec  iKMiinxula.t  on  the  coast  of  Maecdonia;  Cape  Aittvbo,  Oi/v  St.  Drmrtriux^  and 
Cape  St.  GrorfTf,  on  the  coant  of  Tljcssaly ;  7^  Vuuta,  a  narr«)w  tongue  of  land  (the  ancient  promon- 
tory of  Jctium),  at  tho  entrance  of  tho  Gulf  of  Arta ;  Cape  Linfiiwtta^  on  the  coast  of  Albania. 

IsT.A5ns.  —  In  tho  Archipelago :  — /m^ro,  Samothraki\  Thato,  Lemmo  or  Stalimettet  between  tho 
Dardanelles  and  Mount  A thos.  These  aro  lar^e  ii-laitds,  generally  mountainous,  but  fertile.  /«i/>ro 
lies  21  miles  west  of  Cape  JanniR«ary.  is  Ifi  niih  s  long,  H  broad,  and  contains  some  fine  villages  The 
Interior  Is  woody.  Samothraki,  14  adieu  N.  of  lmbn>,  is  an  oval-shapi>d  rocky  Island,  8  miles  long,  and 
6  brtmd.  Its  Mnnmit,  Mount  Feugari.  rises  .•»2  IK  fctt  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  ( Sec  ante.  p.  1.S3.  ^  In  an- 
cient times  It  was  celebratini  for  mysteries.  Thato  is  a  large  oval-shaped  isUnd,  30  miles  N.  of  Monte 
Ranto.  and  near  the  coast.  It  is  18  miles  long,  and  14  broad ;  and  its  summits,  Ipsario  and  St.  Elias. 
rise  respectively  to  3f2S  and  3374  feet  al»ove  the  level  of  the  sea.  Stalhuene  (ancient  Lemnot)  is  a  fer- 
tile and  i>cautiful  Island,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  from  which  it  is  41  miles  dLotant. 
Its  ereatosi  length  is  la  miles,  and  its  breadUi  nearly  equal ;  but  its  form  is  irreguUr,  and  it  is  ahuost 
cut  m  two  hjf  the  ports  of  raradi.ve  and  St.  Antonio.  Lemno,  the  chief  town,  is  on  the  west  coa>t, 
bat  It  contains  no  oiject  of  interest.  Thato-wntto,  a  small  island  between  Thaso  and  the  mainland. 
JgMMMifu  and  Vtaporo,  two  small  islands  in  tho  Gulf  of  Monte  Santo.    Katnndra,  a  small  iaiaud  in 
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tlie  Ralf  of  that  name.    Sasi^nM,  a  small  Ulani  off  the  Gulf  of  Avlona.    Kritit  or  Candia^  a  larg« 
lalaad,  forming  the  southern  border  of  the  Archipelago.  (See  p<i*t,  p.      .) 

KiTvaa.— Damubb  (See  ante^  p.  393.)  Its  principal  afflaents  in  Turkey  are:~On  the  right,  tht 
Saott  with  its  affluents,  the  Unna  from  Croatia,  the  Verbat  or  Ferbitxa,  the  Botna^  and  the  Drinot 
from  Bosnia;  the  Morawa  or  Morava,  with  its  affluents  the  /6ar  and  the  Nutaoa^  from  Serbia;  the 
Timok^  Lom^  Ogoust^  SkUtd,  Itker,  JVid,  Otma,  Jantro,  Jemurlu^  from  Bulgaria.  On  the  left,  the 
SyH,  or  SckyUt  Oli  or  Alouta^  Arxfjis,  and  JaUmitza^  from  Wallachia ;  the  Seretht  and  FrtUh,  from 
lloldavia. 

The  BftARiTZA,  which  drains  the  plain  of  Adrianople,  and  has  a  course  of  320  miles  into  the  Gulf  of 
Enos  in  the  Archipelago.  Its  principal  affluent  on  the  right  is  the  Arda  ;  on  the  left,  the  Tur^f'a,  and 
the  Erkenheh.  The  Kartuu^  or  Strouma,  or  Marmara  (ancient  Greek  Strumony  Latin  Strymon)t  flows 
through  eastern  Macedonia,  into  the  Gulf  of  Orphano  or  Contessa,  after  forming  and  running  through 
the  Lake  Kadaka.  The  Fardar  flows  from  the  Tschar-dagh  through  Macedonia,  passing  by  Uskub 
and  Qradisca,  into  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  that  city.  The  Indje-kMratutLowB 
through  Uie  southern  part  of  Macedonia  into  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Vardar.  The  SaUxmbna  (ancient  Penew)  drains  the  celebrated  vale  of  Thessalv,  and  opening  a  pas* 
sage  between  Ossa  and  Olympus  (the  vale  of  Temp^),  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki.  The  UeUada 
(ancient  Sperchiut)^  flows  through  the  southern  part  of  Thessalv  into  the  Gulf  of  Zeltoun. 

The  AtprO'pUamo  (  AcheloiuJ  drains  the  western  slopes  of  Pindus  in  Albania,  and  flowing  southward, 
through  Western  Greece,  faJls  into  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  Arta  also  flows  from  Pindus  Into  the  Gulf  of 
Arta.  The  Katenuu  flows  through  Lower  Albania,  into  the  Channel  of  Corfu.  The  Voiuua  or  Vedtt, 
with  its  affluent  the  ArgyrocaHron^  in  Lower  Albania,  flow  into  the  Adriatic.  The  Ergent,  called  also 
the  Beratino  and  the  ^vvasta^  flows  from  the  mountains  north-west  of  Kastoria,  through  Middle 
Albania,  into  the  Adriatic.  The  Seombi  or  Tobi^  the  Math  the  Black  Drin,  and  the  White  Drin,  the 
Bi^ana^  named  Moracca  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  all  flow  through  Albania,  Jnto  the  Adriatic. 
This  Varenta  in  Uertzegowina  or  Turkish  Dalmatia. 

Lakes.  —  Raselm  or  Auitftn,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  (see  p.  393),  is  rather  a  lagoon  than 
a  lake.  Takinot  or  Kadaka^  formed  by  the  Strouma,  Betchik^  St.  Basilic  and  lenidja^  in  Eastern 
Macedonia;  Kastoria,  in  Upper  Macedonia,  80  miles  W.  of  Saloniki ;  and  the  mountain  lakes  of  Joti» 
nina.  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Skutari  or  Scodra,  Ochrida  or  OkhrUa,  PbtvOt  and  othen 
in  Albania. 

Climate In  a  country  consisting  of  so  many  high  plains,  and  intersected  by  so 

many  lofty  mountains,  the  climate  must  necessarily  be  very  various,  being  affected 
not  only  by  the  elevation  of  the  ground,  but  also  by  exposure  to  the  prevailing  winds. 
Commencing  with  the  Danubian  provinces,,  we  find  Bosnia  and  Croatia  to  be  high 
and  cold  countries,  though,  on  the  fruitful  plains  near  the  banks  of  the  Drina,  the 
winters  are  mild.  In  the  higher  parts,  however,  snow  lies  for  half  the  year  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet,  and  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  has  been  often  observed  be- 
tween 10°  and  zero.  The  heat  of  summer  is  seldom  oppressive;  but  the  northern 
districts  are  then  warmer  than  the  southern.  The  weather  is  often  tempestuous 
from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August ;  the  forests  on  the  mountains 
collect  the  clouds,  but  the  great  rains  during  these  months  fertilize  the  ground. 
Spring'begins  in  the  high  country  about  the  end  of  April,  and  continues  till  June ; 
the  summer's  heat  then  commences,  and  lasts  till  September ;  snow  falls  generally 
before  the  end  of  that  month,  and  does  not  entirely  disappear  till  the  middle  of  May. 
Bosnia  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  healthy  country ;  it  is  well  supplied  with  water,  the 
air  is  salubrious,  and  marshes  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  banks  of  the 
Save.  The  climate  of  Servia  much  resembles  that  of  Bosnia,  though,  being  a  lower 
country,  it  is  somewhat  more  temperate,  particularly  in  its  long  open  plains.  Bul- 
garia is  a  country  highly  favoured  by  nature ;  the  cold  is  sometimes  as  severe  as  in 
Servia,  but,  being  sheltered  on  the  north,  the  common  temperature  is  sufficiently 
mild  to  ensure  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  corn,  tobacco,  and  various  kinds  of 
fruits.  The  climate  of  Wallachia  is  more  temperate  than  that  of  the  adjoining 
provinces ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  exposed  to  two  months  of  severe  cold  in  winter, 
and  to  two  of  excessive  heat  in  summer.  Lower  Wallachia,  being  overspread  with 
extensive  marshes,  is  unhealthy,  and  bilious  and  intermittent  fevers  are  common  dis- 
eases. The  winters  in  Moldavia  are  in  general  intensely  cold ;  the  thermometer 
has  been  seen  at  15°  below  zero.  The  summers,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  warm ; 
the  grape  ripens  by  the  end  of  July ;  and  the  vintage  is  over  in  September.  Upper 
Macedonia  and  Thrace,  the  modern  Roumelia,  were  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be 
cold  countries,  and  in  the  former  was  placed  the  residence  of  Boreas.  At  Constan- 
tinople the  climate  is  extremely  changeable ;  and  the  temperature  sometimes  fall8 
31°  in  a  single  hour.  Indeed,  it  depends  upon  the  prevalence  of  the  north  or  the  south 
wind,  whether  one  is  shivering  in  the  cold  of  Russia,  or  luxuriating  in  the  balmy  at- 
mosphere of  Greece.  The  sky  is  genuine  English,  here  a  portion  of  blue,  there  a 
rolling  mass  of  white  clouds.  Like  that  of  England,  too,  it  seldom  continues  for 
twenty-four  hours  the  same.  The  winters  are  extremely  long  and  severe ;  the  roads 
are  often  blocked  up  with  snow;  and  the  wind  on  the  Bosphorus  is  frequently  so 
violent,  that  all  communication  with  the  villages  far  up  the  diannel  is  cut  off.  The 
countries  on  the  Adriatic,  Dalmatia  and  Albania,  partake  of  the  warm  temperature 
of  Italy;  but  are  also  subject  to  droughts,  and  to  sudden  and  violent  north  winds.  The 
climate  of  the  Lower  Albania,  or  ancient  Epirus,  is  colder  than  that  of  Greece;  spring 
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does  not  set  in  before  the  middle  of  March ;  but  the  summer's  heat  is  oppressive  in 
July  and  August ;  in  which  months  many  streams  and  rivers  are  dried  up,  and  the 
^rass  and  plants  arc  withered.  The  vintage  begins  in  September ;  heayy  rains  fall 
in  December,  and  are  succeeded  in  January  by  some  days  of  frosty  weather. 

Soil  and  Vegetation A  great  difTerence  may  be  observed  in  the  vegetable 

productions  of  the  provinces  within  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  and  of  those  to  the 
south  of  the  central  mountains ;  in  the  southern  provinces  the  mountain  sides  are 
covered  with  forests  of  fir,  yew,  pine,  ash,  cedar,  holm,  oak,  plane,  maple,  carob, 
sycamore,  beech,  walnut,  and  chestnut-trees.  Towards  the  north,  however,  the 
most  common  trees  are  the  ash  and  the  lime ;  the  carob,  the  sycamore,  and  the  plane 
never  grow  but  when  forced  by  artificial  means  or  by  cultivation.  The  heights  of  the 
Danube  are  clad  with  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  apricot>trees,  whole  forests  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  Wallachia  ;  which  extend  beyond  the  Balkans,  and  cover  the  hills  of 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Epirus.  The  olive  and  the  orange- tree  thrive  beyond  the 
40^  only  near  the  sea,  but  never  flourish  in  the  interior ;  where  the  cold  is  too  severe. 
The  climate  to  the  south  of  the  same  parallel  is  wholly  different.  Apple  and  pear- 
trees  disappear ;  the  olive  then  becomes  the  most  common  fruit-tree,  and  the  planta. 
tioAs  in  the  southern  regions  are  interspersed  with  the  laurel,  and  the  large>caped 
myrtle.  The  vine  is  grown  over  the  whole  country,  but  the  grapes  produced  on  the 
bulks  of  the  Danube  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  coasts  of  the  Archipelago. 
In  the  latter  region  they  contain  a  great  quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  while  tho$e 
of  Wallachia  are  watery  and  acid.  Strong  and  generous  wine  might,  however,  be 
obtained  from  the  vineyards  of  Servia  and  Herzegwoina,  where  they  are  sheltered 
from  the  cold  of  winter,  and  the  scorching  heat  of  summer.  Indeed,  were  proper 
attention  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  the  vineyards  of  Turkey  would 
not  be  inferior  to  the  finest  in  the  world. 

In  Bosnia  the  hills  arc  covered  with  firs,  pine-trees,  and  birches ;  the  plants  chiefly 
cultivated  are  barley,  oats,  polygonum,  fagopyrum,  rye,  potatoes,  hemp,  flax,  and 
plum-trees  for  brandy.  Turkish  corn  does  not  grow  well,  except  in  the  deep  shel- 
tered valleys ;  and  vineyards  are  found  only  near  the  banks  of  the  Save.  On  the 
higher  ridges  in  the  south  of  Bosnia  there  is,  below  the  forests  of  fir  and  pine,  a 
zone  of  elms,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  3800  feet  on  the  southern  declivities;  oaks 
occur  lower  down,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Albanian  low  country,  arc  chestnut- 
trees,  and  vineyards.  The  greater  part,  however,  of  Bosnia  seems  better  adapted  for 
the  rearing  of  cattle  than  for  the  production  of  groin.  In  Servia,  wheat,  maize,  and 
millet  amply  repay  the  la1>ours  of  the  husbandman ;  tobacco,  flax,  and  hemp  are  gronii 
in  large  quantities;  and  whole  districts  are  covered  with  apple,  pear,  and  cherry- 
trees.  The  lower  parts  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  forests,  which  arc  mostly  com- 
posed of  oaks,  interspersed  with  some  ashes,  a  species  of  tilia,  a  great  many  \rild 
pear-trees,  some  upple  and  cherry-trees,  and  a  few  hazels.  In  central  Servia,  elms 
occupy  the  plateaux,  oaks  occur  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  fir-trees  near  the 
summits.  In  the  higher  hills  farther  south,  even  fir-trees  disappear,  and  the  sum- 
mits afTurd  only  nlpinc  pasturages.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Morava  and  the  Toplitza, 
and  the  deQIes  of  the  mountains,  the  Bulgarians  cultivate  their  fields  and  gardens  in 
a  most  admirable  manner.  The  valleys  arc  covered  with  villages,  where  maps  only 
indicate  a  wilderness,  and  the  cultivated  fields  extend  far  up  among  the  hills.  Vines, 
however,  do  not  thrive  well  in  the  Morava  valley,  except  round  Nisha,  Leskovacz, 
Uranja,  Urkup,  and  near  Pristina.  Indian  corn  is  cultivated  in  the  lower  valleys, 
where  the  Servian  mountains  protect  them  against  the  north  winds.  In  Bulgaria  the 
common  temperature  is  sufficiently  mild  to  ensure  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  corn, 
tobacco,  and  vaiious  kinds  of  fruit.  The  extensive  forests  are  varied  by  different 
trees,  the  beech,  tiie  pine,  and  the  oak;  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  abound  with 
fertile  pastures.  In  Wallachia  the  mountains  and  several  islands  in  the  Danube  are 
covered  with  forests  of  oak,  pine,  and  beech.  The  pastures  arc  fertile  in  aromatic 
plants.  The  fields  of  maize,  wheat,  and  barley,  fine  melons,  and  a  variety  of  other 
fruits,  and  whole  forests  of  apple,  plum,  and  cherry  trees,  bear  ample  proof  of  the 
productive  qualities  of  the  soil ;  but  not  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  soil  is  culti- 
vated. Wheat  and  barley  are  cultivated  throughout  Moldavia.  Millet  is  also  a  com- 
mon crop.  The  cultivation  of  fruit-trees  and  esculent  plants  is  not  in  a  very  advanced 
state.  The  melon,  however,  thrives  throughout  the  province ;  but  the  grape  is  the 
most  valuable  of  the  Moldavian  fruits. 

The  southern  base  of  the  Balkans  is  remarkable  for  the  exuberance  of  its  vegeta- 
tion, which  consists  of  gardens  of  roses,  jasmine,  and  wild  lilac,  vineyards,  and  forests 
of  all  kinds  of  friut  trees;  but  without  the  olive  tree,  the  ants,  or  the  lepleb.     The 
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adjacent  plains,  however,  are  destitute  of  trees,  and  consist  chiefly  of  fields  under 
cultivation,  and  of  pasture  grounds,  which  are  partly  marshy,  and  have  a  black  soil. 
The  plain  of  Adrianople  is  celebrated  for  its  roses,  from  which  large  quantities  of  attar 
are  made.  This  region  extends  to  the  low  hills  which  border  the  Black  Sea,  the  Pro- 
pontii*,  and  the  Archipelago.  The  soil  of  Macedonia  is  more  fertile  than  the  richest 
plains  of  Sicily,  and  there  are  few  regions  of  the  world  so  productive  as  the  penin- 
sular districts  on  the  Archipelago.  The  land,  in  some  of  the  valleys,  yields  the  roost 
luxuriant  crops  of  wheat ;  cotton  and  tobacco  are  also  grown  to  a  great  extent.  Ma- 
cedonia is  likewise  fomous  for  its  wines ;  corn,  and  different  leguminous  plants  are 
profitably  cultivated  in  the  interior.  In  Southern  Macedonia  we  find  a  Mediterranean 
vegetation,  the  evergreen-oak,  the  cypress,  Grenada  tree,  oriental  plane,  the  walnut, 
the  fig,  &C.  The  oHve  is  cultivated  to  the  south  of  Saloniki.  Thessaly  abounds  in 
oil,  wine,  cotton,  silk,  and  wool.  Larissa  is  surrounded  by  a  country  fruitful  in 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and  pomegranates.  The  same  district  produces  fine  figs, 
excellent  melons,  grapes,  almonds,  olives,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 

The  Albano- Dalmatian  flora  is  connected  with  that  of  Italy.  The  olive  rises  to  the 
first  heights,  beyond  which  the  high  country  is  noted  for  its  fertile  fields,  excellent 
pasturage,  and  lofty  forests.  The  basin  of  Skutari  is,  however,  so  much  protected 
from  the  north  winds  that  the  heat  is  oppressive  during  summer,  and  the  climate  is  on 
this  account  favourable  for  the  growth  of  Mediterranean  plants,  as  the  pomegranate 
and  the  orange  tree.  The  olive  is  also  found  here,  though  its  true  native  country 
commences  more  to  the  south,  at  Durazzo.  Mostar,  likewise  protected  on  the  north 
by  the  high  mountains  of  Bosnia,  is,  like  another  Nice,  surrounded  with  gardens  of 
pomegranates,  olives,  and  orange  trees,  rising  in  terraces,  and  forming  a  fertile  oasis 
in  the  stony  calcareous  soil  of  Herzegowina.  In  Lower  Albania,  the  ancient  Epirus, 
oak  trees  of  every  kind  arrive  at  great  perfection.  The  plane,  the  cypress,  and  the 
manna-bearing  ash  appear  on  the  coast  beside  the  laurel  and  the  lentisk ;  but  the  fo- 
rests of  Pindus  consist  chiefly  of  cedars,  pine,  larch,  and  chestnut.  Many  of  the 
mountains  are  dry  and  sterile;  such  as  are  sufficiently  watered  are  covered  with 
herbage,  or  with  the  wild  vine,  and  thick  groups  of  elders  ;  in  spring  their  sides  are 
clad  with  flowers.  The  violet,  the  narcissus,  and  the  hyacinth,  appear  in  the  same 
profusion  as  in  the  mild  districts  of  Italy.  Cotton  and  silk  are  cultivated ;  but  the 
olive,  for  want  of  proper  care,  does  not  yield  an  abundant  harvest.  The  Amphilo- 
chian  peach,  the  Arta  nut,  and  the  quince,  are  found  in  a  wild  state  in  the  woods, 
and  in  the  uncultivated  land. 

Animals. — The  Thessalian  horses  were  celebrated  for  their  symmetry  and  strength, 
and  have  been  improved  by  crossing  with  a  Tartar  breed,  which  was  introduced  by 
the  Turks.  A  great  many  horses  are  reared  in  Moldavia,  but  those  bred  in  the  moun- 
tains are  the  most  valuable.  Although  small,  they  are  not  inferior  in  strength  and  speed 
to  the  Russian  horse  ;  those  of  the  plains  are  larger,  but  not  so  swift.  The  cattle 
of  Wallachia  are  large  and  strong,  many  thousands  of  which  are  annually  exported  to 
Bosnia  and  Constantinople.  The  meadows  and  pastures  are  of  a  rich  and  excellent 
quality,  and  large  herds  of  beeves  and  flocks  of  sheep  are  fattened  upon  them.  Sheep 
abound  in  Wallachia,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly ;  but  the  goat  is  more  valued  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains.  The  wild  boar,  the  roe,  and  the  fallow-deer  firequent 
the  forests.  The  principal  carnivorous  animals  are  the  fox,  the  wolf,  and  the  bear. 
A  species  of  wolf,  smaller  than  that  of  the  hills,  has  been  observed  on  the  plains ;  it 
haunts  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  finds  shelter  in  the  marshes,  or  among  the  reeds. 
The  partridge  and  the  bustard  abound  in  the  valleys.  The  lion  was  not  uncommon 
at  one  period  in  the  southern  parts  of  Turkey,  and  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  frequented 
the  region  between  the  Achelous  in  Acamania  and  the  Nessus  in  Thrace ;  but  it  has 
been  long  since  extirpated. 

People The  dominant  people  are  the  Osmanlee,  or  Othmanlee,  or  Ottoman 

Turks,  a  branch  of  the  great  Toorkee  family  of  Central  Asia ;  who  are  dispersed, 
more  or  less,  over  the  whole  country.  There  are,  however,  various  other  races,  some 
of  them  more  numerous  than  the  Turks,  who  inhabit  diflferent  provinces,  and  are  also 
found  scattered.  These  are  the  Roumi  or  Greeks,  Amauts  or  Albanians,  Bulgarians, 
and  other  Sclavonians,  Wallachians,  Armenians,  Jews,  Gipseys,  and  Franks. 

The  OsMANLSB  have  been  generally  considered  as  members  of  the  Caucasian  variety  of  mankind ; 
but  learned  Orientalists  have  at  last  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  the  Chinese  annals,  in  identifying 
them  with  the  Hiong-nu,  a  people  who  lived  to  the  north-west  of  China,  many  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  carried  on  frequent  and  bloedy  wars  with  the  Celestial  empire.  Vrom  that  region 
their  migrations  can  be  traced  westward,  till  thev  finally  settled  in  those  parts  of  Asia  and  south- 
eastern Europe  where  they  are  now  found.    The  Osmanlee  and  their  brethren,  the  Tartars  of  Kazan, 
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Astrakhan,  and  the  Crimea,  havt  Indeed  the  phyiloal  eharaeteriatlea  of  Canwiilawi ;  hat  the  i 
tant*  of  the  country  further  east,  a»  the  Nogayt,  Klrghiies,  Turoomana.  and  othan,  vbo  aoaak  para 
TurkiRh  dialecte.  are  knoirn  to  hare  a  diff)»r«nt  organization,  Mproachlng  nearly  to  the  Slonfoliaa 
character.  It  l«  thpn-fore  Inferred  that  the  Turks  were  originally  memben  of  the  Moofrollan  rariair, 
and  that  the  portitin  of  them  which  now  exhibit  Caucasian  featnrea,  most  hove  aenired  tbns  ttf 
InterniUture  with  the  Caucasian  races  whom  they  Inraded  and  subdued.— r/^ilcA«ra  en  CAe  EiAm- 
fraphit  f\f  Hi^h  Jtia.  J-'wnat  R.  O^fog.  Soe.  L<md.  IX.  192.)  In  accordance  with  this  tbeoiT,  we  lad 
a  r«C4fnt  traveller  assortinjt,  t'ist  any  one  who  has  paid  even  bat  slight  attentloo  to  pfeTMofponqr. 
will,  after  a  short  residence  in  Turkfy,  peroelTe  that  the  Turiu  belong  to  three  essenlislly  differctf 
claMCH :  1.  the  oriKlnal  Turk  or  Mougo! ;  2.  the  modem  Tnric,  or  Caucasian  :  and.  1.  the  mooCTd 
Turk,  or  mixed  breod.  The  Mongol  Turks  are  liy  tur  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  indolent :  thrir 
ataturi*  in  generally  short,  frame  thlck>set,  complexion  dark,  with  a  round  &oe,  thirkish  lips,  wideb 
dlMtaiit  o.ve^.  and  sunk  feature*.  The  Caucasian  Turk,  on  the  contrary,  is  taller,  has  n  toajKr  fowhssA 
well-foruietl  face,  aquiline  none,  short  upper  lip.  ftill  chin,  and  clear  complexion ;  while  the  mixed 
or  mongrel  Turk  bears  au  attlnity  to  one  of  the  flrst  two  classes.  In  proportion  aa  his  descent  is  of 
remote  or  moilern  relation.  ()«man,  the  founder  of  the  Imperial  dynasty,  la  said  to  have  been  s 
pure  .Mongol ;  but  the  late  Sultan  was.  and  the  present  Sultan  Is,  a  pure  Caucasian,  a  drenmnanee 
thought  to  strengthen  thcb-'lief  which  has  long  prevailed,  that  the  imperial  family  are  not  thegcnoiae 
desci'iidantst  of  Othinan.  The  greater  part  or  the  chief  Pashas  and  grand  otBecrs  of  state  are  also  «f 
the  Caiica!«ian  family — C  Turkr^  and  the  Turks,  bjt  John  Reid,  p.  100.)  But,  though  the  Turks  miy 
be  physically  dividetl  into  three'  separate  classes,  yet.  in  a  monu  point  of  view,  they  mny  be  eonsUir* 
ed  as  one  ;  such  is  the  levelling  character  of  their  religion,  that  all  personal  dlstinctlona  are  at  ones 
brouKht  down,  anj  set  aside  by  the  law  and  the  prophet.    The  chancter  of  the  Turks  la,  howrrer,  a 

guestion  on  which  tliere  is  tlie  greatest  difference  of  o^'lnlon  among  European  writen  and  trsvd- 
^rs.  Influenced  by  prejudico  or  feeling,  and  forming  their  conclusions  fram  imperfect  knowlederb 
or  writing  merely  to  serve  a  party  purpo«e.  these  persons  have  given  such  conflicting  aecoonts  of  us 
Turks  9A  can  soareely  be  reconcileo.  or  even  considered  as  ap|»icablc  to  the  same  people.  But,  alter 
a  careful  con«i<l<Tation  of  these  conflicting  statements,  we  are  Inclined  to  the  oplnum  that,  in  le- 
spect  of  moral  chanurter,  the  Turks  are  not  much,  if  at  all,  InlMor  to  the  geoerality  of  their  £«• 
ropean  neighl>onrs ;  while  to  some  of  them  thev  arc  decidediv  superior.  Their  character,  howcw. 
varies  in  diflTerent  provinces,  snmc  of  them  bemg  more  baraarous  than  others;  hot,  coMidering 
the  iiernicious  system  of  goTemniont  to  which  tli.-yhavc  been  subjected  for  centtuiiee.  It  is  more  far* 
priHiiig  that  they  possess  any  good  qualities  at  all,  than  that  they  are  not  aothoroacUjrhnmanlxedss 
some  more  favoured  nations.  They  aro  indeed  very  ignorant,  hat,  at  the  same  ume,  Tory  slmpls- 
minded,  and  seem  fairly  entitled  to  the  rcimtation  of  being  a  devout,  honest,  and  wdlHUspoecd  pe»- 
pie.  The  Dsmanlcc  spurn  the  name  of  Turk,  which  they  consider  as  a  term  of  eontcmnt.  aynomr- 
mous  with  ikirbarian ;  but  glory  in  that  of  Osmanlce.  as  exprt.sslve  of  valonr  and  poliih.  The 
Turkish  languaffo  is  everywhere  throughout  the  ciuuire  the  language  of  government,  and  gcnerslly 
that  of  trade.  It  in  indeed  the  only  language  that  will  alTord  a  means  of  commanlcation  with  all 
the  various  tribes  and  races  scattered  over  Turkey.  Besides  the  Osmanlee,  there  ie  another  race  of 
Turks,  called  the  Dvttrujee,  or  Dotfrudtchfe,  who  occupy  the  eastern  part  of  Bulgairla,  between  flhomla 
and  the  Illack  Sea,  and  are  divided  into  two  hordes,  the  Omk  and  the  OnmMf. 

The  Helle^ks,  called  Roumi  (I.e.  Romans)  by  the  Turics,  and  Qhbkks  tar  Enropeana.  the  mixed 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  Romans.  Macedonians,  Thradana,  and  other  tribes,  who  formerly 
possessed  the  country.  They  are  very  numerous  in  Thessaly,  Lower  Albuila,  Macedonia,  Thra^, 
and  Candia,  and  are  found  also  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  They  hear  everywhere  a  very  Indlffemu 
moral  character ;  but  form  a  strange  contrast  to  the  saturnine  Turk,  or  the  taciturn  Armenian ;  for 
they  are  active  and  enterprising,  versatile,  loquacious,  lively,  vapouring,  and  disputatious,  contlnnaly 
hunting  after  distinction.  The  character  of  the  Greeks  is  deeply  imbued  with  credulity ;  and  their 
rcligicm  is  a  tissue  of  the  most  degrading  superstitions ;  but  they  are  quick  of  perception,  fond  of 
quibble,  and  delight  in  sophistry.  Tliey  receive  the  impress  of  every  mould,  and  the  impulse  of 
every  aurent ;  but  arc  sadly  doflc'.ent  In  honesty  and  stedfastncss  of  purpose.  They  are  of  pure  Cau- 
ca»ian  lineage,  their  featur.'s  are  generally  noble,  and  regular;  their  eyes  are  large  and  black,  ejr- 
brows  arched,  complexion  brown,  liair  dark,  most  frequently  black  ;  their  stature  above  the  middle 
size,  thick-sot,  and  mus.^ular,  yet  handitoine  and  elastic.  Upon  their  upper  lip  they  generally  wear  a 
niou.itnche  ;  1>eard!«  are  worn  only  by  their  priests  and  men  in  authority.  The  Greek  women  are  de- 
cidedly haudAouic  in  figure,  \khicn  is  not  iimired  bv  artificial  means,  beautiful  in  features,  and  elegant 
In  mannem.  Their  eyes  aro  large,  black,  and  sparkling,  their  air  languid,  complexion  pale,  hair  bUck, 
teeth  white  and  regular,  and  stature  short.  They  are  possessed  uf  great  natural  shrewdness ;  but 
few  of  them  are  educated ;  and  their  moral  character  is  out  little  elevated. — ( Reid,  i:t2.) 

The  Arm  ACTS.  Alhamiakh.  ur  Skifitars,  form  the  minority  of  the  population  of  Alhanla.  but  are 
also  found  in  great  numbers  in  Roumclla  and  Hnlgaria.  They  were  probably  a  tribe  of  the  ancient 
Illyrians,  who  inigrAte<i  from  the  northern  mountains  in  the  declining  period  of  the  Roman  empire; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  a  primitive  tribe,  or  one  which  luis  rentained  unmixed  during  twenty 
centuries,  exists  in  a  country  like  Turkey,  inhabited  by  so  many  difTercnt  nations  confounded  with  eai*D 
other.  Yet  the  Albanians  are  eavily  distinguishable  by  their  physiognomy,  temperament,  and  charac- 
ter, from  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks.  They  are  strong,  active,  sober,  and  patient  of  fatigue ;  their 
happiness  consihts  in  sction.  and  their  habits  aro  warlike  ;  but  of  glory  and  patriotism  they  ha\e  no 
conception ;  their  services  may  be  purchased  by  any  government ;  and,  at  home,  they  too  often  exenrles 
the  trade  of  robbers.  They  are,  indeed,  a  rude  and  bsjrbarous  people ;  moiit  uf  them  arc  professors  of  Is* 
lam  ;  and  but  few  are  very  scrupulouii  about  the  observance  of  its  precepts. — (Matte  Bruu,  VI.  \6>iA 

The  Hri.OARiA!«s  derive  their  name  from  an  ancient  Turkish  or  Tartar  people  who  settled  on  the 
Volga  in  the  fourth  centurv.  and  moved  afterwards  to  the  countries  between  the  Don  and  the  Bog. 
and  latterly  to  the  (Kiuth  of  the  Danube,  where  they  founded  a  kingdom,  whose  monarohs  waged  very 
sanguinary  wars  with  the  Gn>ek  empire.  But  the  Bulgarians  being  fewer  in  number  than  the  people 
whom  thry  conquered,  lost  their  nationality,  and  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  became  entirely 
Sclavonised.  Tlioy  were  converted  to  Christianity  in  a.  d.  860.  and.  from  savage  warriors,  bar,* 
softened  down  to  a  peaceful.  Industrious,  and  hospitahle  people.  They  are  Christians  of  tlie  Greek 
church,  and  form,  next  to  the  Armenians,  the  most  reopectaole  and  most  valuable  class  of  the  poi>n- 
lation  of  the  empire.  The  other  Sclavonic  races  arc  the  inliabitants  of  Moldavia,  Servia,  Bosnia.  Cro- 
atia, and  Herzcgowlna,  who  are  all  members  of  the  Greek  church,  but  vary  considerably  in  charac- 
ter, and  lanjruage,  in  the  different  provinces. 

The  Sbrvia  vs  are  a  very  industrious  race  ;  and,  by  their  indomitable  courage,  have  secured  the  in- 
dei^endence  of  their  country,  or  at  leant  the  right  of  self-government,  which  is  tlie  utmost  that  can  l»e 
expected  bv  a  small  nation  surrounded  by  more  powerful  neighbours.  They  are  the  descendant*  uf  a 
colony  of  Hervians  or  Molavonian^  which  migrated  from  GaliiMa  in  the  seventh  century  ;  .ind  th-y 
have  prenerved  their  nationality  In  its  full  integrity.  Their  lan:;uage  is  an  intermediate  idiom,  par- 
Uking  of  tlie  Russian  and  the  Polish.  The  Vl*ch8,»>Vai.l*ks,  or  Wallachiaith.  wlio  give  their 
name  to  Wallachia,  and  are  sprc.id  In  groat  niunbers  Into  the  adjoining  provinces,  appt^ar  to  lie  tlic 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Dacians  and  of  the  R«unan  colonists  setile^l  among  them  after  the  conquest 
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of  DaeU  by  the  Emperor  Trajan.  TheT  call  themselves  Rtammiri  (i.  e.  Romani),  uid  retain  a  tradi- 
tional pride  of  ancestry  In  sp  te  of  their  present  degradation.  Their  langnaffe  is  soft,  abounding  in 
▼owels,  and  derives  uio^t  of  its  words  from  the  Latin,  with  only  a  small  intermixture  of  the  Sela- 
▼onio.  The  pronunciation  nearlv  resembles  that  of  the  Italian ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
inflection  and  terminations  of  the  words  have  a  much  greater  similarity  to  those  of  the  modem 
language  of  Italy  than  to  those  of  the  Latin ;  a  circumstance  which,  as  there  has  been  no  connection 
between  the  countries  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  would  go  to  prove  either  that  the  vulgar  lan- 
roage  of  Rome  was  more  simple  than  is  commonly  Imagined,  or  that.  In  both  cases,  Uie  changes  which 
have  taken  place  are  those  which  a  polished  language  naturally  undergoes  when  mixed  with  others, 
or  simplifled  by  the  usage  of  uneducated  and  foreign  people,  ft  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the 
Wallaks  have  any  title  to  their  claim  of  Roman  descent.  The  Roman  colonist:}  generally  retreated 
across  tlie  Danube  when  Dacia  was  abandoned  ;  but  some  of  them  may  have  remained ;  and  from  such 
tlie  Wallaks  of  Hatzeg,  in  Transylvania,  trace  their  descent.  The  rest  are  content  with  the  mixture 
of  Roman  and  Dacian  blood,  which  one  mav  suppose  to  have  taken  place  between  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered ;  and  the  features  of  the  WallakB  resemble  more  those  of  the  Dacians  on  Trajan's 
column  than  those  of  the  Romans  or  the  modern  Italians.  Their  modem  foreign  name  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Iliyrian  word  yiach,  a  herdsman,  or  shepherd.  But,  besides  the  Wallachians  of  the 
Danubian  provinces,  there  are  various  tribes  of  the  same  name,  who  occupy  the  ridges  of  Pindus  and 
Olympus,  descending  in  winter  with  their  flocks  into  the  low  countries  of  Thessalv  and  Macedonia. 
They  are  a  hardy  race,  less  ferocious  than  the  Arnauts ;  sober,  industrious,  cleanly,  and  in  bigb  re- 
pute throughout  Greece  as  shepherds.  The  MoHTBifRoaiits,  who  inhabit  the  southern  part  of  Her- 
aegowina,  are  the  bravest,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  savage  and  uncivilized  of  tne  southern 
8<uavoni«n8.  They  possess  a  countrv  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  which  is  ouite  inaccessible  to 
their  enemies,  and  of  which  the  Turks  have  never  enjoyed  more  than  a  nominal  domination.  The 
Turks  are  at  present  content  to  receive  a  small  tribute,  leaving  the  government  and  administration  of 
civil  aflkirs  to  the  yiadikat  or  archbishop  of  Montenegro,  who  is  under  the  protection  of  Russia. 
The  people,  though  they  have  apparently  conformed  themselves  to  some  of  the  Russian  laws,  have 
preserved  with  great  fidelity  the  larger  part  of  their  national  customs. 

The  AHMKiTiAif s  of  European  Turkey  are  comparatively  a  small  body ;  and  are  a  portion  of  that 
-vagrant  nation,  who,  like  the  Jews,  expelled  from  their  original  country  by  foreign  invaders,  are  now 
found  scattered  over  all  the  regions  of  south-western  Asia,  everywhere  preserving  their  national  lan- 
guage, manners,  customs,  and  religion.  They  are  a  most  industrious  and  honourable  people  and  are 
highly  esteemed  by  their  Osmanlee  rulers.  There  are  still  greater  numbers  of  the  other  two  dispersed 
raoes,  the  Jews  and  the  Gipteyt^  who  bear  the  same  character,  preeerve  the  same  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  pursue  the  same  sort  of  avocations  in  Turkey  as  everywhere  else.  The  Franks  are  peopla 
collected  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  are  but  few  in  number. 

The  estimates  formed  by  European  statists  of  the  population  of  Turkey  are  entirely  eoT^ectural, 
and  differ  widely  in  amount.  We  find  the  following  statement  of  the  total  popuhition,  and  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  separate  races,  in  the  Weimar  Almanack  for  1840,  which  is,  perhaps,  as  near  tha  truth  aa 
can  be  reached.  It  is  taken,  we  believe,  from  a  work  of  Mr.  Urquhart.  Osmanlee,  700,000 ;  Sclavo- 
nians  and  Bulgarians,  6,000,000 ;  Albanians .  1,600,000 ;  Greeks,  1,180,000 ;  Wallachians.  600,000 ;  Jews, 
290,000  ;  Gipseys,  203,000 :  Armenians,  100,000 ;  Franks,  50,000  ;  total.  10,680,000,  under  the  direct 
dominion  of  the  Padishah ;  to  which  number  is  to  be  added  the  popaiation  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, l/i00,000,  forming  a  total  population  of  12,180,000  for  the  whole  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 

Rbligion All  the  Osmanlee,  and  great  part  of  the  Albanians,  are  Moslem ;  the 

Greeks,  Wallachians,  Moldavians,  Servians,  Montenegrins,  and  Bulgarians,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  Church ;  the  Armenians  adhere  to  the  Armenian  Church ;  the 
Franks  belong  to  the  various  religious  sects  of  ErankUtan  (Europe)  ;  and  the  Jews 
are  followers  of  the  law  of  Moses. 

The  law  and  the  religion  of  the  Moslem  being  both  founded  on  the  Koran,  the 
clergy,  and  the  lawyers  form  but  a  single  order,  named  the  Chain  of  the  Uiema 
(i.  e.  of  the  learned),  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Grand  Mufti,  or  Sheikh-ul-Islam, 
who  alone  holds  his  office  for  life.  He  is  the  fountain  of  law,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Khalif,  or  Sultan,  in  his  spiritual  capacity ;  and  as  all  new  laws,  and  even 
the  question  of  peace  and  war,  must  have  his  sanction,  he  thus  participates  in  the 
legislative  powers  of  the  Sovereign,  and  bears  a  share  in  all  the  movements  of  the 
government.  The  chain  of  the  Ulema  consists  of  various  ranks,  and  admission  into 
it,  and  promotion  to  its  highest  dignities,  are  nominally  open  to  all ;  but  here,  as 
every  where  else,  birth,  wealth,  and  official  influence,  are  of  more  value  than  the 
personal  merits  of  the  candidates.  For  the  instruction  of  its  members  there  are  schools 
or  colleges,  named  mudreses,  established  in  all  the  imperial  mosques;  and  the  first 
step  of  promotion  is  obtained  by  the  student,  when,  after  completing  the  required 
period  of  study,  his  name  is  inscribed  in  the  list  of  those  who  aspire  to  legal  offices. 
If  he  then  acquit  himself  well  in  the  prescribed  trials,  he  obtains  a  medreBe,  or  pro- 
fessorship, of  the  lowest  income ;  and  afterwards  advances  by  regular  steps  to  the 
highest  rank  of  the  medrescs,  that  of  the  Suleimaniyeh,  out  of  which  the  senior 
muderis  are  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Mahrej-MoUa,  or  superior  judges,  a  body  who 
are  eight  in  number,  and  hold  office  only  for  a  lunar  year.  The  next  step  of  promo- 
tion by  seniority  is  to  one  of  the  four  superior  mollaships  of  Adrianople,  Brusa,  Da- 
mascus, and  Cairo ;  the  next  to  the  two  titular  mollaships  of  Mecca  and  Medina ;  one 
of  whom  is  further  promoted  in  turn  to  the  rank  of  Istamboul-efifendi,  or  Master  of 
the  Police  of  Constantinople.  The  next  step  from  this  office  is  to  that  of  Kazi-asker 
of  Anadoli ;  then  to  that  of  Kazi-asker  of  Roumili ;  and,  last  of  all,  to  the  supreme 
rank  of  Grand  Mufti.  Of  course  very  few  can  reach  these  high  offices;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  students  are  conteAt  with  the  rank  of  simple  cadis  or  judges  of 
Nuib,  or  sub-delegates  of  the  judges  in  the  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  empire* 
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Minister  of  War  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  regular  troops;  the  Seraskier,  or 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  troops  of  Anadoli ;  the  Capudan  Pasha,  or  High  Admiral ; 
the  Minister  of  Commerce ;  the  Captain  of  the  Guard ;  the  Minister  of  Finance ;  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (an  office  formerly  held  by  the  Rets  Effendi,  or  Chief 
Secretary)  ;  the  Cbaoushbashi,  or  executor  of  the  judgments  of  the  Divan ;  the  Ha- 
kimbashi,  or  Chief  Physician  ;  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Health  ;  5.  Ministers 
of  the  second  class,  namely,  the  Reis  Effendi  or  Secretary  of  State ;  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Sultan's  income ;  the  Beilikshi-effendi,  assistant  to  the  Reis  Effendi  in  the  exe- 
cutive department  of  his  office  ;  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies ;  the  Director  of  the 
Wakuffs,  or  charitable  institutions ;  the  Interpreter  of  the  Porte ;  and  the  Director 
of  the  Customs.  The  Council  of  Ministers  is  called  the  X>iran,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  meeting  in  a  certain  room  in  the  palace,  which  has  no  other  furniture 
than  a  divan,  or  wooden  bench  placed  along  the  wall,  about  three  feet  high,  and 
covered  with  cushions.  It  is  here  that  laws  are  made,  suits  decided,  firmans  issued, 
troops  paid,  and  the  representatives  of  foreign  sovereigns  prepared  for  their  introduc- 
tion to  the  august  presence  of  the  Sultan.  The  imperial  court  itself  is  usually  called 
\>y  Europeans,  by  the  French  designation  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  a  name  derived  from 
the  Bab'Humayon,  the  principal  porte  or  gate  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  palace,  from 
which  the  imperial  edicts  are  issued.  But  the  principal  officers  of  the  household  fre- 
quently possess  great  power  and  influence,  and  exercise  more  control  over  public 
siffairs  than  the  ostensible  ministers,  who  are  sometimes  only  their  instruments  or 
tools.  The  Sultan  has  no  legal  wives ;  but  he  chooses  several  of  the  odalisques,  or 
females  of  the  palace,  generally  three  or  four,  never  exceeding  seven,  who  bear  the 
title  of  Kadine,  or  lady,  and  have  each  a  separate  establishment.  At  his  death  these 
are  removed  to  the  old  palace ;  but  the  Sultana  Valide,  or  Sultan's  Mother,  remains 
in  his  palace,  and  is  sometimes  allowed  to  interfere  and  exercise  a  predominant  in- 
fluence in  public  business. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  empire  is  divided  into  provinces  called  eydlets,  the 
larger  of  which  are  governed  by  Pashas  of  three  tails,  with  the  official  title  of  vizier  ; 
and  the  smaller,  by  Pashas  of  two  tails,  with  the  title  of  mirimiran.  The  eyalets  are 
subdivided  into  districts  called  livas  or  sandjaks,  each  of  which  is  under  the  charge 
of  a  Pasha  of  one  tail,  with  the  title  of  mira-liva,  or  sandjak  bey;  the  cities  and 
towns  are  governed  by  mutselims.  These  provinces  are  usually  called  pashalics  by 
Europeans.  Pasha,  however,  is  not  an  official  title,  but  is  merely  a  personal  honour, 
like  knighthood  in  Europe,  conferred  by  the  Sultan.  There  are  three  ranks  of  pashas 
(or  bashaws,  as  the  word  used  to  be  spelled  by  old  English  writers  ;^  the  first  or 
highest  class  have  the  privilege  of  bearing  a  standard  of  three  horse-tails ;  the  second 
of  two ;  and  the  third  of  one.  The  pasha  is  invested  with  the  full  powers  of  absolute 
government  within  his  province ;  is  the  chief  of  both  the  military  and  the  financial 
departments,  and  of  police  and  criminal  justice  ;  with  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
of  making  peace  and  war ;  in  short,  of  doing  what  he  pleases,  so  long  as  he  can  pur- 
chase and  secure  the  favour  of  the  Sultan  and  his  ministers,  or  set  them  at  defiance. 
The  provinces  have  hitherto  been  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  the  successful  pasha, 
of  course,  makes  it  his  business  to  re-imburse  his  outlay  by  every  species  of  extor- 
tion ;  and  exercises  his  power  in  the  most  tyrannical  and  reckless  manner.  Nor  is 
this  system  of  venality  confined  to  the  sale  of  provinces ;  corruption  seems  still  to 
pervade  every  department  of  the  state,  civil,  legal,  and  ecclesiastical ;  and,  under  its 
baneful  influence,  the  provinces  have  been  made  little  better  than  deserts,  and  the 
empire  has  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  late  Sultan  Mahmoud  made  many 
vigorous  efforts  to  reform  abuses,  and  his  successor  Abd-ul-mcsjid,  has  issued  a  Hatti- 
scberiff,  or  edict,  dated  3d  November  1839,  promising  to  endeavour  by  new  institu- 
tions to  secure  for  the  provinces  of  the  empire  the  benefits  of  a  good  administration. 

Finances The  revenues  of  the  state  are  raised  by  a  variety  of  imposts;  but  at 

no  accounts  are  published  l)y  the  government,  we  have  not  the  means  of  stating  cor* 
rcctly  the  amount  which  reaches  the  imperial  treasury.  The  Christians  and  Jews  are 
subjected  to  a  haradz  or  poll-tax,  and  other  vexatious  imposts,  from  which  the  Moslem 
population  are  free.  In  the  simple  institutions  which  have  formed  the  safeguard  of 
the  empire  against  internal  abuse,  and  foreign  encroachment,  direct  taxation  was  an 
essential  element.  Besides  the  haradz  levied  on  the  rayahs  or  infidel  subjects,  in 
lieu  of  military  service,  the  whole  regular  revenue  used  to  be  derived  from  the  miri,  a 
sort  of  property-tax,  assessed  and  levied  by  each  community  or  township  separately. 
A  certain  sum  was  fixed  as  the  contribution  of  each  village  or  district,  proportioned 
to  its  means,  and  each  inhabitant  paid  his  share  according  to  a  rate  assessed  by  the 
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communal  council.  When,  however,  Mohammed  II.  introduced  the  fjntem  of  fann- 
ing the  revenue,  he  superseded  the  functions  of  these  councils.  The  members  re- 
tained their  oflfice  and  title  of  ajfaa,  but  had  no  longer  any  control  oyer  the  pashas, 
who  had  purchased  their  offices,  and  thereby  become  owners,  or  fiumers  of  the 
revenue.  These  municipalities,  however,  still  exist,  and  are  acknowledged  by  the 
government,  but  their  power  is  in  abeyance;  yet  it  is  principally  to  them  that 
Turkey  is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  its  social  organization,  amidst  so  many 
misfortunes,  and  so  long  a  continuance  of  misrule.  Indirect  taxes  have  also  been 
introduced,  similar  in  character  to  our  excise  and  customs ;  and  certain  duties  are  now 
levied  on  the  export  and  import,  the  transit,  and  the  sale  of  merchandise.  It  is  as- 
serted that,  of  Ute  years,  the  general  revenues  of  the  empire  have  been  in  so  flourish- 
ing a  condition,  as  to  have  actually  left  a  surplus  over  the  expenditure. 

Akuy  and  Navy The  celebrated  corps  of  Janissaries  was  at  first  formed  of 

slaves  and  captives ;  but  its  ranks  were  soon  filled  with  the  bravest  of  the  Osman- 
Ice ;  Hiid,  as  a  military  brotherhood  affords  some  chance  of  protection  against  arlntrary 
power,  all  crowded  to  the  muster-roll  of  the  Janissaries.  The  multitudes,  however, 
of  which  the  order  at  last  consisted,  were  not  all  subject  to  military  discipline,  and 
only  served  to  fill  the  empire  with  turbulence  and  confusion,  without  increasing  its 
real  strength.  The  number  of  Janissaries  enrolled,  at  the  close  of  last  century,  was 
about  400,000 ;  pay  was  issued  for  60,000 ;  but  not  more  than  25,000  men  could  at 
any  time  be  mustered  during  the  Russian  wars.  The  corps  was  originally  formed  as 
a  protection  to  the  Sultan  against  his  powerful  subjects,  the  military  or  feudatory 
chieftains ;  but  soon  becoming  corrupted,  it  substituted  the  danger  of  a  pampered  and 
licentious  soldiery.  Bajazet  II.,  within  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  organisation  of 
the  body,  formed  a  plan  for  their  destruction ;  and  Murad  IV.  destroyed  great  numbers 
of  them,  without,  however,  exterminating  tbem  entirely.  Selim  IIL  prohibited  the 
recruiting  of  the  corps,  and  this  act  cost  him  his  life.  The  suppression  of  the  Janis- 
saries at  last  became  essential  to  the  security  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  State  ;  and  by 
one  deadly  blow,  dealt  by  the  late  Sultan  Mahmoud,  that  haughty  soldiery,  to  whose 
predecessors  the  empire  owed  the  largest  share  of  its  extent  and  glory,  was  totally 
extinguished  in  1826. 

A  sense  of  their  declining  strength  has  induced  the  Sultans,  since  the  beginning 
of  last  century,  to  aim  at  introducing  some  military  reforms,  and  to  endeavour,  by  the 
adoption  of  European  tactics,  to  retrieve  the  tarnished  glory  of  their  arms ;  hut  small 
success  attended  their  efforts,  till  the  reign  of  the  late  energetic  Sultan  Mahmoud. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Janissaries,  Mahmoud  determined  that  the  nizam-jedid, 
or  new  military  force,  should  adopt  the  European  dress  and  tactics.  He  found,  how- 
ever, his  Moslem  subjects  so  hostile  to  these  innovations,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
enrol  only  very  young  men,  whose  prejudices  were  not  very  deeply  rooted,  and  merely 
retained  a  small  number  of  old  soldiers  to  incorporate  with  the  new  levies,  which 
were  raised  by  conscription,  mostly  in  Anadoli.  The  French  system  of  tactics  was 
that  selected  for  the  infantry,  and  French  officers  were  appointed  as  their  instruc- 
tors ;  but,  though  the  soldiers  possess  zeal,  diligence,  and  habits  of  great  attention, 
when  under  instruction,  their  instructors  have  hitherto  failed  in  forming  them  into 
an  efficient  army. 

An  important  part  of  the  army  formerly  consisted  of  the  spahis  furnished,  in  time 
of  war,  by  the  timariots,  or  great  feudal  proprietors  of  lands  in  Anadoli,  to  the  amount 
of  about  20,000  good  cavalry ;  but  Sultan  Mahmoud  destroyed  these  fiefs  ;  and  the 
cavalry  soldiers  are  now  levied  like  the  infantry,  by  conscription ;  subject  to  the 
same  system  of  instruction.  The  horses  are  strong  and  active,  and,  though  not 
large,  have  more  bone  than  those  of  Arabia,  and  are  admirably  calculated  for  light 
cavalry.  The  riders  are  armed  with  swords  and  lances,  and  arc  generally  finer  men 
than  the  infantry.  The  artillery  are,  however,  the  best  soldiers  in  the  army,  and 
work  tbeir  guns  with  great  dexterity.  The  soldiers,  Marshal  Marmont  says,  are 
better  fed  than  any  other  troops  in  Europe ;  their  magazines  are  filled  with  stores, 
and  the  regiments  have  large  reserves ;  tbeir  pay  is  twenty  piastres  a-month,  the 
whole  of  which  they  receive ;  and,  in  short,  every  thing  has  been  done  that  could 
promote  the  comfort  of  the  soldier.  The  instruction  is  conveyed  in  a  mild  and  ex- 
planatory manner ;  harshness  is,  indeed,  unnecessary,  as  the  men  are  naturally  orderly 
and  well  disposed,  and  shew  great  anxiety  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  duties. 
Owing  to  their  habits  of  sobriety,  offences  against  discipline  are  unfrequent.  For 
small  offences  the  soldiers  are  liable  to  be  caned  ;  and  for  those  of  a  graver  nature, 
they  are  subject  to  the  same  punishment  that  would  be  inflicted  on  civilians.     At 
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the  commencement  of  the  year  1840  the  force  of  the  army  was  estimated  at  94,000 
infantry  and  artillery ;  with  25,000  regular,  and  100,000  irregular  cavalry. 

The  Osmanlee  have  never  been  a  maritime  people,  nor  have  they  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  art  of  navigation ;  their  military  navy,  after  its  triumphs  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  long  neglected,  till  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  infused  his  energy  into  this 
department,  as  into  every  other,  and  succeeded  in  creating  a  very  respectable  fleet, 
which  he  left  to  his  successor.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  however,  the  Capudan 
Pasha  carried  off  the  fleet  then  at  sea,  and  delivered  it  up  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt. 
At  the  commencement  of  1840,  the  number  of  ships,  including,  we  presume,  those 
at  Alexandria,  was  stated  to  be  ten  sail  of  the  line  in  serviceable  order,  and  five 
unrigged;  10  frigates  on  service,  one  in  dock,  and  4  unrigged;  and  3  steam-ships; 
besides  several  corvettes,  and  other  smaller  vessels.  Before  the  Greek  insurrection, 
the  fleet  was  manned  by  the  Greeks  of  the  Archipelago ;  and  their  pay  was  furnished 
by  the  Greek  nation.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  empowered,  by  an  ex- 
press order  of  Government,  to  impose  the  requisite  sum,  called  millahiye^  or  the 
sailors  pay,  upon  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  and,  through  their  archbishops 
and  bishops,  upon  those  of  the  provinces.  The  fleet  is  now  manned  by  landsmen 
trained  in  harbour,  and  is  commanded  by  officers  equally  ignorant  of  seamanship,  and 
of  naval  tactics. 

MANurACTUREs  AND  Trade Turkey  is  not  a  manufacturing  country  ;  and  the 

people  make  no  pretensions  to  rival  the  science  and  capital  of  Britain.  But  their 
fertile  territory  and  genial  climate  enable  them  to  supply  many  of  the  materials  for 
foreign  manufacture ;  and  these  with  their  other  agricultural  products  they  are  con- 
tent to  raise,  and  to  receive  whatever  can  be  furnished  to  them  cheapest  and  best  in 
return.  There  are,  nevertheless,  several  places  distinguished  for  the  production  of 
excellent  manufactured  articles.  The  carpets  of  Anatolia  fi'equently  combine  eco- 
nomy and  comfort  in  use  with  elegance  of  pattern ;  while  in  the  beauty  and  dura- 
bility of  the  colour  they  are  equalled  only  by  those  of  Persia,  which  surpass  them  in 
delicacy  and  costliness.  The  Turks,  however,  have  never  attained  the  art  of  making 
woollen  cloths,  except  of  the  coarsest  kind ;  but  other  branches  of  manufacture  are 
shewn  to  be  active  in  the  country,  from  the  increased  importation  of  cotton  twist, 
where  it  is  entirely  used.  The  coarser  and  more  common  articles  of  their  manufiic- 
ture,  such  as  muslins,  ginghams,  and  handkerchiefs,  have  given  way  before  those 
of  England ;  but  the  finer  febrics  of  silk  and  cotton  still  maintain  the  competition, 
and  are  likely  to  do  so,  from  their  superior  quality,  beauty,  and  durability.  Silk 
stuffs  are  made  at  Constantinople  and  Saloniki;  the  braziers  and  ironsmiths  of 
Shumla  have  carried  their  art  to  great  perfection ;  good  steel  is  made  at  Bosna- Serai, 
Scutari,  Karatovi,  and  Constantinople ;  and  fire-arms  at  Semendria,  Grabora,  and  other 
places.  The  grand  commercial  principle  of  Turkey  is  unlimited  freedom  of  trade ; 
and  though  the  late  Sultan  Mahmoud,  under  evil  influence,  endeavoured  to  enforce 
prohibitions  on  the  export  or  import  of  certain  articles,  yet  these  prohibitions,  and 
all  monopolies,  have  been  again  abolished,  and  the  trade  is  now  only  limited  and 
restricted  by  the  extent  of  the  supply  and  demand.  The  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port are :  horses,  beeves,  and  swine,  tanned  and  raw  hides,  wool,  wine,  tobacco, 
cotton,  currants,  almonds,  figs,  dates,  and  other  fruits,  olive  oil,  wax,  honey,  opium, 
raw  and  spun  silk,  camlet,  carpets,  morocco  leather,  gall-nuts,  valonia,  madder,  gum- 
dragon,  sponge,  copper,  alum,  &c. ;  while  the  articles  imported  consist  of  corn,  and 
every  sort  of  manufactured  and  colonial  produce. 

Commercial  relations  have  long  been  maintained  between  England  and  Turkey,  and 
till  a  recent  date  there  existed  in  London  a  Turkey  Company,  which  possessed  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  Levant.  The  trade,  however,  once  carried  on 
by  the  company  had  gradually  dwindled  away ;  the  origin  of  our  present  trade  with 
Turkey  is  but  of  recent  date.  Before  the  laist  war  between  Britain  and  Turkey,  in 
1807,  only  two  or  three  British  vessels  proceeded  annually  to  Constantinople  with 
assorted  cargoes.  Of  these,  cotton  goods  formed  but  a  small  proportion  ;  and  a  quan- 
tity not  much  larger  was  sent  to  Smyrna.  When  Malta  became  a  depot  for  our  trade 
in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Greeks,  imbued  with  an  almost  intuitive  talent  for  commerce, 
began  to  make  purchases  there  of  British  manufactures ;  and  sent  from  that  island 
every  variety  of  goods  likely  to  suit  the  market,  chiefly  to  Smvrn*,  from  which  the 
capital  was  supplied.  An  English  merchant,  who  had  conceived  a  just  opinion  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  traffic,  established  a  house  at  Constantinople  in  1812,  which 
for  several  years  had  the  whole  command  of  the  direct  trade  with  England.  From 
that  period  Constantinople  became  a  rival  mart  with  Smyrna,  and  hai  at  length  com- 
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riages  of  any  sort,  being  mere  tracks  formed  by  long  use ;  and  only  a  few  will  admit 
European  carriages.  It  is,  therefore,  the  custom  to  travel  on  horseback ;  ladies  oc- 
casionally make  use  of  bad  waggons.  In  European  Turkey,  the  common  beasts  of 
burden  are  horses  and  asses;  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  camels  are  also  employed.  For  the 
accommodation  of  travellers  there  is  abundance  of  inns,  called  han  or  khan,  or,  when 
in  small  villages,  methane.  In  these  the  traveller  generally  finds  during  summer 
every  comfort,  if  he  can  adapt  himself  to  Oriental  customs.  Throughout  the  em- 
pire, both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  there  is  a  great  posting  establishment,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  posts,  placed  at  various  distances,  from  3  to  16  hours,  and  extending 
along  most  of  the  great  lines  of  road.  In  these,  horses  are  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
government  couriers,  called  Tartars,  who  form  a  separate  corporation,  and  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  empire  at  the  residence  of  each  pasha,  where  they  live  in  a  house 
set  apart  for  themselves,  called  the  Tartar-han,  They  are  generally  a  good  sort  of 
people ;  and  though  they  drink  a  good  deal  of  brandy,  are  always  sober  when  on  the 
road,  and  intemperate  only  when  they  arrive  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  or  when  they 
have  plenty  of  money,  and  are  in  a  large  town.  The  Tartars  may  be  engaged  by 
private  travellers,  as  conductors  of  their  journey ;  but  a  government  order  is  neces- 
sary for  the  supply  of  post-horses,  which  are  furnished  at  a  very  low  rate.  When 
carrying  government  dispatches,  the  Tartars  travel  without  intermission,  at  so  rapid 
a  rate  that  few  ordinary  travellers  are  able  to  accompany  them ;  but,  when  hired, 
especially  by  a  traveller,  the  Tartar  acts  as  hb  servant,  but  never  mixes  with  the 
other  servants,  dining  alone,  to  maintain  his  dignity.  A  firman,  obtained  at  Con- 
stantinople from  the  Sultan,  gives  a  traveller  the  right,  not  only  to  have  a  Tartar 
as  his  companion  and  protector,  but  also  to  be  put  into  private  lodgings,  in  the 
to>vn8  and  villages,  generally  in  the  houses  of  Christians,  who  are  so  accustomed  to 
this  regulation,  that  many  have  a  part  of  their  house  expressly  set  apart  for  fo- 
reigners, to  prevent  them  from  seeing  their  wives  and  families. 

Divisions Turkey  is  usually  divided  by  European  geographers  into  nine  pro- 
vinces or  regions,  namely,  Roumelia,  including  the  ancient  Macedonia  and  Thrace ; 
Thessaly;  Albania;  Herzegowina;  Bosnia  and  Turkish  Croatia ;  Servia;  Bulgaria; 
Wallachia ;  and  Moldavia.  These  divisions  we  shall  follow  in  our  topographical  de- 
scription. But  for  administrative  purposes,  the  country  remaining  under  the  direct 
dominion  of  the  Padishah  is  divided  into  four  eyalets,  which  are  again  subdivided 
into  livas  and  sandjaks. 

The  Etalkt  of  Rovm-ili  comprises  ThessAly,  Altmnia,  and  the  western  |Murt  of  Roumelia,  and  it 

divided  into  the  livas  of  loanina,  SeUoniki,  Momutir,  Trikhala,  ScuUirt,  Ochrida^  yAvUma,  Kiw 

teiidil  or  Gkimtendil,  El  Bauan,  Per  serin  or  Prisrend,  Dukagin^  Uskup,  Deloino  or  Detbino, 

feiitschterirtt  Caoaia,  and  Alaja-hittar  or  Krukhovacx. 
ThoEYALET  op^Bo S.MIA  comurises  Bosnia,  Croatia,  and  Herzegowina,  and  is  dirided  into  the  livas  of 

H'iddin^  KWtt-Bonui,  izeernik  or  Zromik,  Ada-i'ktbir^  and  Trebirne. 
The  Eyalet  or  Silistria  comprises  Bulgaria  and  the  eastern  part  of  Roumelia,  and  is  divided  into 

the  livas  of  SicopoU,  Chirman,  Vixa  or  WUa,  Kirkiliua  or  Ktrktiseh,  Silistria,  and  also  includes 

the  fortress  of  llelgrade. 
The  Eyalkt  of  the  Jekayrs  or  Islands  comprises  the  coasts  of  Thrace  and  all  the  islands  of  th« 

Archipelago,  with  Cyprus ;  but  manv  of  these  are  now  included  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece. 

This  eyalet  contains  the  livas  of  Gauipoli,  Metetin,  Rhodes,  L^cosia,  Chio^  Samo,  &c. 

§  Cities  and  Towns. 

1.  Roumt-lia.  Consta.itixoplk  CcalKd  by  the  Turks  Stambovl,  or  Istambovl),  the  metropolis 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  tho  chief  city  of  I^lam,  is  situate  on  a  hilly  promontory  at  the  southern 
entrance  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  In  N.  Ur.  41^  1'  and  E.  long.  28°  bV.  The  city  is  built  on  seven 
hills  with  their  intervening  vailtys,and  forms  an  irregular  triangular-shaped  area,  pointing  to  the  east; 
having  its  south  side  washed  by  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  audits  north  by  the  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn, 
which,  extending  five  miles  inland  from  the  Bosphorus,  forms  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world. 
The  west  side  is  formed  by  a  triple  wall  which  stretches  across  from  the  harbour  to  the  sea.  The 
total  circuit  of  the  city  is  between  1 1  and  12  miles,  of  which  each  of  the  three  sides  occupies  nearly 
four,  the  harbour  side  being  considerably  the  shortest.  Within  this  enclosure  the  city  forms  a  con- 
fused mass  of  narrow,  winding,  steep,  and  dirty  streets,  crowded  with  wooden  houses,  and  interspersed 
with  numerous  mosques,  tlie  principal  of  which  crown  the  summits  of  the  seven  hills  with  their 
mRMy  domes  and  lofty  minarets,  and  give  to  the  city,  from  a  distance,  an  appearance  of  magnificence 
which  a  closer  examination  dispels.  The  point  of  the  promontory  is  occupied  bjr  the  Serai  or  imperial 
palace  (called  Seraelio  by  tho  Franks),  which  consists  of  a  group  of  buildings  of  various  forms  and  di- 
mensions, in  the  midst  of  numerous  courts  and  gardens,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  high  wall. 
The  principal  buildings  in  the  city  are  tlie  mosques,  of  which  there  are  twenty  dignified  with  the  title 
of  hunuiyoun  (imperiid ).  Tho  first  of  these  is  the  ancient  church  of  the  Holy  Wisdom  ( Jpia  Soph$a, 
most  absurdly  converted  by  Europeans  into  a  female  Saint  Sophia),  founded  by  Constantine,  and  re- 
built in  its  present  form  b>  tl>e  Euim-ror  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century.  Externally,  it  is  a  large 
square  building,  crowned  with  cupolas ;  but,  inside,  it  exhibits  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  the  inter- 
section of  which  is  surmounted  by  a  very  flat  dome,  115  feet  in  diameter,  and  ISO  feet  above  the  floor. 
In  front  is  an  ancient  belfry  ;  and  its  Moslem  masters  have  added  a  beautiful  minaret  at  each  of  the 
four  corners.  This  mosque  closely  adjoins  the  Serai.  Nearer  the  south  end  of  the  same  hill  is  the 
Ahmedya,  or  Mosque  of  Sultan  Achraed  I.,  which  is  not  only  the  chief  of  all  the  mosques,  but  also 
the  only  one  in  the  empire  that  has  six  minarets.  It  is  the  SUte  Church,  or  Cathedral,  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  for  to  it  the  Sultan  generally  repairs  on  the  two  groat  festivals  of  the  Balram,  accom- 
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innicd  hj  hU  whole  tolte :  and  It  wai  here  ^t  9a\tan  MahinoiidappMtod  to  MaiMilikJ  pMfle  far 


their  asBiHtance  to  cru«h  the  Janissarlea.  The  Snlehnaniyeh.  the  moat  aplendid 
man  architecture,  and  huUt  under  the  greatest  of  the  Ottoman  Bultant,  Snla'maa  tha  Manifleanl,  fa 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centurr,  hy  Binan,  the  freateat  architect  In  tbe  cmpira,  atanA  oa  tta  tef 
of  tlie  second  hill,  and  contains,  within  its  sacred  precincts,  tha  naanaoleiim  of  the  Itaandir.  Ua  ««•• 
sort,  and  his  children.  These,  and  all  thH  other  mosqnes,  are  built  after  the  model,  or  la  Indtatkn  «f 
St.  Sophia's ;  but  the  latter  is  Kreatly  surpassed  by  the  Suleimaniyeh.  Tbe  general  plan  of  than  all  ii 
tile  same  ;  tliey  contain,  within  thvir  outward  enclosure,  a  fore  coort,  a  garden  or  placa  of  gravss 
forming  a  back  court ;  and,  between  the  two,  the  sanctuary  Ittit,  tha  moiquc.  whrah.  If  muJi  is 
called  mrWiVI  I  the  place  of  worship),  if  large, /ami,  (the  aisemUer.)  Of  tha  latter  there  are  ssid 
to  !«  100  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs ;  and  it  b  only  In  them  that,  on  Fridaya,  tha  prayar  Ibr  the 
Suitan  is  pronounced  Irom  the  minber,  or  speaker's  pulpit.    As  In  Islam  all  Instruction  Is  fnuded 


on  n  ligion,  and  Jurists  arc  at  once  theologians  and  lawyers.  It  is  natural  that  nBoaqaca  shovid  bo  the 
eoi.tral  |>oints  .aronud  which  scientific  snd  literarr  establishments  should  be  vroapcd.  Thns  iatbe 
Coiuitantinopolltan  mosques  are  founded  the  mudrcses  and  the  libraries ;  and  of  theaa  Institolkios 


Constantinople  possesses  about  300. 

Ik^ides  the  church  of  tite  lloly  Wisdom,  there  are  sereral  otlwr  remains  of  Soman  antlmdtlcs,  ss 
a  monolitlrc  I-.».-Tiitian  obelisk,  another  ctlwlisk  formed  of  sereral  pieces,  and  appearing  to  have  been 
oitcc  ci>TvnHi  with  brass,  and  a  brazen  column  formed  of  the  bodies  of  three  twisted  serpcuta,  lalhs 
Atmeidan  or  Hippodrome,  sn  open  area  adjoining  the  Serai.  iM  paces  long  by  150  broad*. and  orig*'- 
nally  I'urmi'd  ir.  the  ancient  Byzantium  by  the  Emperor  Sevenis  i  the  burnt  colomn  In  the  strset  ef 
Adiianoble ;  tbe  column  of  Tncodosius  in  tbe  palace  garden ;  the  cistern  of  Constantlne,  now  e^Ued 
Bindenk,  or  tbe  thousand  and  one  Dillar*.  and  the  Yerrbatan  Serai,  or  ■nhtrrrsnran  palace,  tws 
ancient  rererTolrs,  both  situate  near  the  burnt  column ;  and  tha  Bat^fokan'kfwteri,  or  aqnednetaf  the 
Emperor  Valens,  connecting  the  third  and  fourth  hills,  and  consisting  of  two  rows  of  arches,  laitly 
ruinous,  though  still  serving  to  convey  wster. 

Coii»tantlnople  contains  a  number  of  covered  bazaars,  which  have  more  the  ^ppearaaea  of  a  row  af 
bootlis  In  a  &lr,  than  of  a  street  of  shops ;  yet  tbe  arraneement  and  ezposura  of  their  various  anl 
gaudy  articles  would  astunish  a  person  lawillar  e«-en  with  tbe  splendour  of  London.  Mot  en^ 
thew  bazsars.  but  those  which  more  resemble  open  streets,  are  severally  allotted  to  parUcnlar  trades 
and  articles  of  merchandise,  after  tlie  manner  of  Athens  and  lu  me,  and  of  thia  el^  whon  undar  the 
doiniuiun  of  the  Creeks.    Water  is  to  the  Orientals  the  fynibol  of  the  principle  of  life,  and  the 


of  the  Koran,  "  By  water  everything  lives,"  is  almost  universally  Inscribed  on  the  groat  foantalas, 
aomc  of  which  form  the  finest  ornaments  of  tlie  city  Baths  are  a  luxury  Indulged  in  hj  all  elaswa, 
and  of  these  iiseAil  ei^tablishments  there  are  aliout  130  disuersed  through  the  city.  Some  of  them  ars 
built  of  marble,  but  in  general  their  external  appearance  is  no  wmf  remarkaUe.  Internally,  tbqr  are 
dl\  Idcd  Into  a  number  of  circular  rooms,  llfzhted  fi  om  cupolas,  and  containing  the  hatha,  with  all  thdr 
necessary  appendages.  The  supply  of  wstcr  Is  bruught  bv  aqueducts,  partly  above  and  pvtly  nndv 
ground,  f^m  feven  n  servolrs  or  Uwhf  in  the  i  eighbunrhood  of  Belgrade,  a  village  16  milea  to  tha 
north  of  the  city .  Fortherecei>tionof  strangers.therearelMAofworlnns,  which  are  jnatao many  lana 
■tone  barracks  or  closed  squares,  and  have,  like  tlie  baths,  every  recommendation  «xoe|K  ardmaeta- 
ral  elegance.  Tliey  generally  contain  a  range  of  warehouses  and  stables  on  the  gronnd  floor,  and 
ranges  of  small  chambers  in  galleries  above,  which  are  kept  neat  and  dean  by  tlie  servanta  of  thehao, 
and  are  fitted  up  for  the  time  with  the  carpets  and  slender  wardrobe  of  the  occupiers.  These  vacAd 
structures  are  the  work  of  sultans  and  other  munificent  Individuals;  so  that  strangera,  with  tha  ex- 
ception of  a  small  fee  to  tbe  bcri  ant,  are  gratuitously  lodged,  and.  during  their  soioum  In  the  cHy.  an 
masters  of  their  rooms,  of  which  they  keep  the  keys.  Thry  are  opi>n  to  luin  of  whateTer  quality,  eon* 
dititm,  countrv,  or  ri'ligiou  :  and  linvc  coiitrlbiiti  d  to  attract  the  merchants  and  the  merchandise  of 
the  furtiicst  Nluslvni  cuuntri«.-H  of  Africa  and  Aria  to  the  Imperial  city.  During  fires  or  insorree- 
tions,  their  iron  gates  are  cl'Sid,  and  they  thus  afford  complete  security  to  the  persons  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  merchautf. 

Connected  with  the  Imperial  Court,  arc  two  buildings  in  Stamboul  which  require  notice;  namely, 
tlic  /.'*Ai  .Sf mi",  or  Old  ralacf.  and  the  I'rrfi  KuufUUr,  or  Seven  Towers'.  Tno  former  is  a  Urge 
walled  structure  in  tlic  heart  of  the  city,  used  a?  the  residence  of  the  radine«  of  the  deceaycd  sul- 
tan-^  and  their  attendants ;  the  latter  is  an  ancient  castle  at  the  south-western  c  riier  of  the  city, 
cluse  by  the  oea.  Three  of  the  seven  t«)wer9  have  disappeared ;  those  remaining  are  2f)0  feet  hish ; 
but  the  whole  is  ruinous,  and  garrisoned  only  by  a  few  stildieni.  It  was  originally  built  soon  aTcr 
th,.'  foundation  uf  the  city,  was  repaired  and  >tri'n;;them>d  by  Mohammed  IL.  and  forwards  b;.came 
the  ehief  garrison  of  the  Jani "paries,  and  a  fitate  pr-»>)n. 

Outride  the  city  walls,  and  beyond  the  hartKmrand  the  RosphoruSi  are  iiereral  towns  and  vil- 
lagC9,  which  may  be  callM  the  suburbs  of  ronstantinoule.  Immcdiati  ly  adioiniiig  the  wall,  to  tite  wt■^t- 
wurU  of  the  city,  are  the  villages  of  /-'ifouh,  OtnlnigiU'r,  Mfrla-haur,  Balnkti,  Ktitrhuk-  Bal'tlti,  and 
Buyuk- Hal-hune ;  on  the  nurth  itidc  uf  tiie  harbimr  are (ialita.  Vera.  Top-hana and  FuutluMi,  Sf.  DtatH 
tri,  Otnim-Pathti,  Iltuis-kiot/,  and  Sotiiiltj<h  ,-  on  the  east  sidi'  of  the  liospborus  is  the  targe  town  uf 
Sfuttiri,  about  nine  furlongs  from  the  Seraglio  point,  and  Top-hatia.  Galata,  the  larpOAt  of  the  suburb*, 
id  tlie  principal  seat  of  troilc,  and  the  usual  lamling-place  fruni  the  8i.a  of  Maniiora.  It  extend*  alung 
the  north  side  of  the  harbour,  near  the  entrance,  and  up  the  sIo^h*  of  the  atUoiniiig  hill  which  is  occu- 

Siid  by  Tera.  and  from  which  it  i*  sei>arated  only  by  a  wall  witli  gates,  w^hieli  are  dosed  at  ni):ht.  The 
welling-huuseA  of  liolata  arc  built  of  wood,  but  the  wanhuuses  are  of  btone.  archi-d,  and  provided 
with  iron  doors  and  shutters,  at  a  precaution  against  the  fre«iuent  tires.  An  a  further  precaution,  a 
watch  is  set  upon  a  lofty  tower  which  commands  an  extensive  view,  and  from  which  the  alarm  Is 
given.  There  is  a  similar  tuwer,  called  the  8era»kier'i>,  in  Stamboul,  near  the  palace.  Galata  con- 
tainM  the  Imperial  custum-huuso,  a  lionian  Catholic  church,  a  convent  of  I)oniinicaii<.  and  one  of  the 
in;  uehin;) ;  and  a  number  of  Greek  and  Armenian  churches,  but  only  one  mosque.  i*tra  is  the  hea/I- 
qi'urter  of  diplomacy,  and  the  rehidcnce  of  the  European  aml>a»s,-idor9  and  consuls,  and  is  cliieily  ii>ha- 
biiiHl  by  I'ranks.  It  is  devoid  of  any  Oriental  character,  and  bears  much  res^cmbloncc  to  a  S4>cond-rate 
Italian  town.  Top-hann  forms  a  continuation  of  Cialata  along  the  shore  to  the  eastward,  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  cannon  foundrv  estaldished  here.  It  contains  also  the  artillery  barracka :  and  its 
fine  quav  is  the  Uhual  place  of  embarkation  for  i^cutari  and  tlie  villages  on  the  Borphorus.  FuwhtkU 
a  ^t^sg^Iing  village  along  the  Khore  continuous  with  Top-hana  to  the  north.  Catfim-  Pasha  Is  an  exten- 
sive »ui>urb  to  the  west  of  Ualata  and  Pera,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  exttnsivc  bur^iiig-gronnds. 
It  pr»«frs>es  few  attractions  for  ktran^crs.  The  suburb  of  AY.  iJemitri,  ccoupyhig  a  lulgi.t  above 
Cas^irn-raxha.  and  wholly  inhabited  bv  (ircekn,  wa)<  a]nio>t  entirely  coiiiiunied  by  tire  in  1832.  On  the 
heights  behind  CasBim-ra.*>ha  and  St.  Ikmitrl  in  the  (Jk-nuidun,  or  Place  of  Arrows,  where  the  sul- 
tans ufcd  frequently  to  exercise  themselves  in  shooting  with  the  bow  and  arrow.  Hvoub  is  a  beauti- 
ful and  picturesque  suburb,  at  the  north-wevt  comer  of  the  city.  ext<n<ling  along  tW  upf^er  uart  of 
the  harlK>ur,  and  vurrounded  by  gardens  and  cemeteries  thickly  planted  with  cypress.  It  taaes  ita 
name  I'roni  Kyoiih  or  lob.  the  companion  and  standard-bearer  of  the  Prophet  Mahomet,  who  was 
killed  during  the  first  siegu  of  CoiiMaminople  by  the  Sar:urens,  a.d.  (tG>>,  and  was  buried  here.  Ills 
buriMl  place  was  revealed  in  a  vihion  to  the  conqueror.  Mohanimoti  II..  who  erected  a  mosque  on  tbe 
■pot.    The  mosque  Is  an  eligant  building  of  white  mairble,  and  is  the  place  where  the  sultana  are  iu- 
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attigimtod,  by  being  girded  with  the  sword  of  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  empire.  No  Christian  is 
Allowed  to  enter  the  mosque,  or  to  reside  in  the  village.  As  a  burial-place  Eyoub  is  held  in  great  Tene- 
ration,  and,  next  to  those  of  Scutari,  its  cemetries  are  the  most  remarkable  of  any  near  the  capital. 
SenUui,  like  Rome  and  Constantinople,  stands  on  scTen  low  hills,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 
Its  ttmeture  in  erery  respect  resembles  that  of  the  city  itself;  it  contains  eight  mosques,  five  of  which 
were  built  by  sultanas  and  three  by  sultans.  Its  ancient  Greek  name  was  ChnuopoltM  (Gold-town)» 
probably  firom  its  being  the  place  where  the  Persian  tribute  was  collected.  Its  modem  name  of  IT*. 
Itudar  ( Italianiied  into  Scutari)  is  a  Persian  word,  meaning  a  courier.  Scutari  Ls,  and  has  been  from 
the  remotest  period,  the  post  station  for  Asiatic  couriers,  the  great  rendeivous  of  caravans,  and  Um 
place  where  travellers  to  and  from  the  east  commence  and  terminate  their  Journeys.  In  firont  of 
the  town  is  the  Kis-KouUui,  or  Maiden's  Tower,  built  on  an  insulated  rook  in  the  Bosphorus. 

The  Bosphorus  itself  we  liave  already  described.  Its  great  branch,  the  Golden  Horn,  extend* 
neariy  five  miles  inland,  with  a  width  varying  from  two  ftirlongs  to  five,  but  gradually  narrowing  near 
ita  tmnination,  where  it  receives  the  "  Sweet  waters"  of  the  rivulet  called  by  the  ancients  Lukos  or 
Lycut.  The  water  is  deep  enough  to  float  the  largest  ships  close  to  the  land  ;  and  there  is  room 
sufficient  for  1200  sail.  The  steepness  of  its  banks,  and  its  great  depth  of  water,  which  is  subject 
to  no  variation  fl*om  tides,  afford  peculiar  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading  vessels.  The  Impe- 
rial naval  arsenal,  Tert-hana  (the  place  of  shipwrights),  is  situate  near  the  upper  end  of  the  harbour. 
In  the  suburb  of  Cassim-Pasha ;  the  inclosure  comprises  docks,  workshops,  stores,  and  stcam-enginea. 
The  artificers  are  chicfiv  Greeks  and  Armeniauis ;  but  the  director  is,  or  was  recently,  an  Anglo-Am*> 
ricmn,  a  man  of  great  talent  and  reputation,  who  has  constructed  ships  of  the  most  enormous  irise.  TIm 
Bagnio  or  prison  is  close  to  the  Arsenal,  and  beliind  it  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the 
Capudan-Pasha.  In  1837  an  elegant  wooden  bridge,  resting  on  boats,  was  constructed  across  the  har- 
bour, immediately  below  the  arsenal,  which  forms  a  communication  between  Stamboul  and  Para. 
Ships  pass  it  bv  means  of  two  draw-bridges.  Besides  the  ships  floating  in  the  harbour,  the  surfiMM 
of  the  Golden  Horn  is  covered  with  a  countless  number  of  boats,  both  large  and  small,  which  ply  for 
hire,  like  the  wherries  on  the  Thames.  Some  of  these  boats  or  caiauet  (kaw-eeks)  are  extremely  ele- 
gant, and  the  dexterity  of  the  calquojee  (boatman)  makes  them  glide  with  great  rapidity  over  tha 
smooth  surface  of  the  water.  Large  and  heavy  boats,  rowed  like  Thames  bvges,  start  at  short  and 
nwular  intervals  from  Scutari,  Top-hana,  and  the  Baluk-basaar  (fish-market),  which  are  crowded 
With  passengers  for  the  villages  on  the  Bosphorus.  Steam-boats  have  lately  made  their  appearance  in 
these  quiet  waters,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  caiqu^ees,  whose  frail  vessels  are  in  danger  of  be- 
ing overset  by  the  commotion  raised  by  the  wheels. 

Constantinople  and  its  suburbs  are  peopled  by  a  motley  assemblage  of  Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Jews,  Franks,  and  natires  of  the  East,  to  whom  separate  quarters  or  districts  are  allotted ;  though  in 
certain  parts  some  of  them  dwell  promiscuously.  The  Ottomans  themselves  chieflir  occupy  Stamboul  s 
but  witltin  its  walls  are  also  the  quarters  of  the  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews.    The  Armenians  have 
two  quarters,  one  alongside  the  sea  of  Ifarmora,  and  the  other  alongside  the  harbour,  very  near 
the  middle  of  each  side.    These  form  the  busiest,  the  most  valuable,  and  most  respcctab'e  part  of  the 
population ;  they  are  the  bankers,  the  corn  merchants,  goldsmiths,  physicians,  surgeons,  bakers, 
builders,  braaiers.  Jewellers,  weavers,  hucksters,  in  short,  the  general  mechanics,  labourers,  and  men 
of  business.    They  are  mild,  persevering,  sober,  patient,  and  honest,  but  skilAU  in  their  dMlings;  and 
tome  of  them  are  very  wealthy.    The  Turks  highly  esteem  them,  and  prefer  them  to  any  otlier  people 
for  the  management  of  their  commercial  and  financial  transactions.    The  Roumi^  or  Oredcs,  called 
also  Yuira  or  slaves  by  the  Turks,  are  likewise  an  important  class.    They  are  very  much  scattered 
throughout  the  city,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  most  of  tneir  ancient  churches  having  been  allowed  to 
remain,  and  thus  to  induce  a  portion  of  the  people  to  reside  in  their  vicinity.  But  the  greater  number, 
and  the  most  influential  part  of  them,  reside  In  a  district  called  the  Fanar,  adjoining  the  harbour, 
towards  the  north-west  corner  of  Stamboul.    The  Greeks  have  become  almost  proverbisl  for  their 
Intriguing  character,  duplicity,  and  dishonesty  ;  they  are  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Turks,  and 
almost  all  favourably  disposed  towards  Russia.    The  Fanariotes  are  the  most  respectable  of  thedasa. 
But  the  Greeks  of  the  suburbs  are,  according  to  a  late  traveller  ( Reid),  a  class  of  thieves,  liars,  swind- 
lers, and  assassins ;  a  worse  set,  he  says,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find.    The  Jews  are  nearly  all  of 
Spanish  extraction,  and  understand  more  or  less  the  Spanish  language.    There  are,  however,  to  be 
found  Jews  from  Persia,  Arabia,  Tunis,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Poland,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor; 
of  whom  the  least  respectable  are  the  Greek  and  the  Smymiot.    They  have  two  districts  assigned  to 
them ;  the  one  named  Baleta,  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour,  to  the  west  of  the  Fanar,  and  tlie 
other  Haskoi,  or  Haas-kioy,  on  the  north  side ;  but  they  are  also  found  in  all  the  Christian  quartm, 
and  among  the  villages  on  the  Bosphorus.    Their  quarters  are  the  most  densely  peopled,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  dirtiest  and  most  squalid  portion  of  the  city.   The  Jews  are  not  confined  to  mercantile 
pursuits ;  but  are  found  exercising  the  callings  of  tinsmiths,  carpenters,  shopkeepers,  coffee-honse* 
keepers,  tailors,  bootmakers,  and  weavers.    The  most  respectable  of  them  have  wardiouses  in  the 
hana;  but  many  of  them  Infest  the  streets,  where  they  are  exceedingly  troublesome  to  sU«ngers ;  and 
auch  is  their  pertinacity,  that  violent  means  are  necessary  to  drive  them  off.    They  are  a  persecuted 
race  here  as  elsewhere,  but  still  they  thrive.    In  the  street  they  assume  the  appearance  of  poverty : 
but  many  of  them  are  wealthy,  and  possess  houses  richly  furnished.    The  Franks  form  a  motley  and 
Taried  class,  consisting  of  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Maltese,  and  Ionian-British  subjects ;  Amerfcans, 
French.  Italians,  Swiss,  Prussians,  Austrians,  Ilellenic  Greeks,  and  Russians ;  all  of  whom  es^oy  the 
protection  of  their  own  national  laws,  which  are  administered  by  their  consuls.    Their  number  in 
1839  was  calculated  as  foUows :— Scotch,  130;  English,  80 ;  Irish,  21 ;  Maltese,  9000 ;  Ionian-British, 
4000;  Hellenic  Greeks.  23A0;  Americans,  20 ;  French,  700;  Italians,  2G00  ;  Prussians,  440;  Austrians, 
3000 ;  Germans.  3500 ;  Russians,  4000 ;— total  18,231 .    The  Scotch,  English,  Irish,  and  French,  are  the 
most  respectable ;  some  of  the  others  preserve  a  decent  character ;  but  the  mass  of  them,  says  Reid, 
are  the  most  practised  rogues,  thieves,  assassins,  gamblers,  swindlers,  and  villains,  that  ever  existed 
in  any  city.    Pera  has  long  been  known  as  the  head-quarters  of  Intrigue  and  villany ;  and  neither 
London  nor  Paris  is  said  to  be  able  to  produce  a  proportionate  number  of  daring  ruflBana.    Tliey 
seem  to  be  the  ofl^scouriiigs  of  the  capltsJs  of  Europe;  and  It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  Turks  despise  the 
nations  whom  they  represent.     Of  the  total  amount  of  the  population  the  most  conflicting  estimates 
have  been  formed,  varying  from  about  230,000  to  upwards  of  a  million.  Mr.  Reid  says  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  and  suburbs  was  stated  to  him,  by  an  Armenian  who  had  good  means  of  informa- 
tion, to  be,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1838,  in  round  numl)ers,  846,000 ;  of  whom  500,000  were  Turks ; 
300,000  Armenians ;  100.000  Jews ;  28,000  Greeks ;  and  18,000  Franks  and  other  strangers.    But,  be- 
sides the  htmian  inhabitants,  there  is  another  class  of  occupants  which  form  one  of  the  wonders  of 
Constantinople.    The  dogs  are  not  the  property  of  any  one,  but  are  supported  by  all.    Their  littera 
are  never  destroyed ;  they  are  the  only  scavengers,  and  mav  be  constantly  seen  prowling  along  the 
edge  of  the  water  in  search  of  bodies  that  may  oe  washed  ashore.    The  dogs  are  never  domesticated, 
and  mosques  and  other  inclosures  are  careftilly  guarded  from  their  intrusion.    Tl»Qy  are  suseeptiUe 
of  the  plague,  but  hydrophobia  Is  unknown  among  them.  They  have  all  their  peculiar  dtotriels,  where 
they  observe  the  most  rigid  police  among  themselves ;  and,  should  a  vagrant  invade  his  ne^hboura* 
territory,  the  whole  party  immediately  assail  him. 
The  receptacles  for  Um  dead  are  not  th^least  Interesting  or  important  ol^eotf  in  Constantinople ; 
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thryara  fkr  more  ^ctureiqiie  uid  eommo<1loiu  thftii  thoM  for  thsUvtay,  Mid  ooeny  hardly  ks 
^xtrnt  of  ground.  The  people  of  erery  creed  hajc  diitinet  eemeCariflS.  Tbow  of  th*  Mirtlltin  pep^ 
Ution  are  di«tlngui»hed  dj  the  darli  cjpresie*  with  which  tbty  are  Ranted,  and  bj  thdr  tufhinwl 
stODos  of  nhi^c  marble.  A  cypre**  is  uwayi  planted  at  each  MnMiuniaii'a  fTmv«  ;  and.  as  bo  grave 
iii  opoiUMl  a  siceond  time,  their  burial  groundu  hare  become  vatt  foreata,  extending  for  miiaf  reoad 
the  city  and  it-*  »nbur1>«.  Multitude*  of  turtle  dovea  frequent  theie  gYoiMoj  abodea,  and  hold  a  dividid 
iwa.T  with  bat»  and  owla.  Burning  within  the  city  is  strictly  prohibited.  The  Cavouit*  hnrlal  (ilaet 
on  the  Kuropenn  »ide  is  the  cetnetory  of  Eyoub :  but  there  are  abo  large  cctnrlerics  between  Caastan- 
Pa^hi  anit  I'l^ra  and  Galata.  and  along  the  outride  of  the  western  city  wall.  Tta«  ceneterieaof  Icntaii 
are,  iiow«Ti>r.  the  lancciit.  tlie  most  lieautifi.l.  and  the  most  celebrated.  The  prindpal  oae  oeeiipksa 
vi>ry  Urpi*  i^paire  of  eround  to  the  south  of  tlie  town,  and  is  richer  in  monninenta  of  iUnstriooa  snd 
dist^ntru'fhed  men  than  any  of  the  cemeteiles  uf  Constant 'nnplc,  or  of  the  other  riHagea.  Beatari 
atandit  on  the  «acrod  «oil  of  Asia,  and  the  Turkn  having  a  preaentlmcnt  of  their  expulalon  fron  E«« 
rope,  pr-  fer  beinv  buried  nn  this  holiur  ground,  wheie  they  shall  he  safe  fktNU  the  infidel'a  tread.  The 
plane,  the  niulbt-rry  tree,  and  the  terebinth  or  turpentine  tree,  shade  the  ceneteriea  of  the  ffveafti.  ar 
Christian  siit  Jectit.  The  c*-metery  of  the  Arroeuiana  is  pre-emlneDtly  beantlfial.  B^ond  raaare 
extensive  rrnieteries  Wlong'ng  to  every  rare. 

Constantino]  le  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Greeks  about  lUg  years  a.  c,  and  bore  for  naariya 
thousand yvar^  the  name  of  RHsatttU'n  •  I.atin.  Byzantium-,  derived  from  Knzaa  or  Byiaa*  thekadcr 
of  th«>  c<ilony.  Byiantium.  however,  in  its  greatest  •  stent,  occupied  only  the  two  moat  easterly  of  Iks 
Bcven  hills.  In  the  year  9iH  of  the  Chrittian  era,  Constantine  the  Great  founded  at  Byiantiam  a  atw 
citv.  which  was  destined  to  rival  Home,  and  called  it  H'una  Xorw  ;  but  his  own  name  ultimate  pre* 
vailed  as  Its  doAiifiiatidn.  For  eleven  centuries  it  remained  the  capital  of  the  eastern  portion  tn  ihs 
Roman  empin> ;  till  it  was  taken  by  storm,  in  14^3.  by  the  Turks  under  Mohammed  II.,  who  made  it 
the  capital  of  his  empire,  and  there  his  successors  have  fixed  their  almost  uninterrupted  abode. 

A  niiinher  uf  %illa«re«.  villas,  castles,  and  palaces  Ine  tlie  ahores  of  the  Bo»phorua,  forming  ao  naay 
appendages  to  the  metropolis.  These  our  limits  permit  u«  only  to  name.  Commencing  from  Fm- 
dukli.  nn  the  Kun>|-ean  siile,  we  find  IMmabaktche^  B^skik-tatk,  Orto-kiow,  WrTMosi/-JtMf,  3»t«e, 
•  or  cs'^tle  of  Kiiroi>e,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel.  BwUa  tiwimm,  Sf^iwi,  I'cei- 
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kioH,  KnI-nder,  Thtnrpia,  Chrfeh-kinji^  Buifuk-dt^rk^  Sarij/fri,  Yrmi-mttknka,  Hotamtfi-^gtik^  JH|yaib- 

tim'tn,  Kazil'jfrfitrt,  and  HuumwH  Jmiitrai'! or  Kumpean  lighthouse.    On  the  Asiatic  aide. 


inir  from  Scutari,  we  find  Ktm$-Ci>tuH'ijituk.  Stnrnu,  Bt-fftrrbtv-kitnt,  Chtngrlkioy,  f'mn»-Jn&^,  Amm- 
dnii'hiattir  or  Cnstle  of  As'a.  at  the  m<iuth  of  a  rivulet  called  GinKMou  or  the  Sweet  Waters.  JEeatf- 
Uifh-kiott.  Intfj'ir-ki  v.  Bckm,  YafiJiiinf,  Sultanirh,  matering-place,  Om»ntrfcii,  L'nkiariakiOem  or 
the  Kmi»eror'H  steps,*  Fi>rf  Jmtrk'i^  lH'hin<l  which  r?ses  the  J>*urka-4afek  or  Giant's  Mountain,  Amn4di- 
karnik,  anritnt  Gmin's-  Va^tlf,  Kftt^i-fimatt,  PhiUfumou  Pilar^bovrnv,  Anadoli-fynaraki  or  Adalie 
lighthouse.  Besides  the.te,  we  may  mention  the  Paetr/ir'kiot/  and  BrUrakr,  to  the  north-wast  of 
Vuvukderch.  Srktri-kiov^  h-rli-k<ojf,  Dfmirrhi-kinjf,  KUn  or  RiHa,  ard  ^romlTe-kiojf,  to  tiae  north: 
and  Bour^urti'kiov.  to  the  ea.«tward  of  Scutari.  In  the  ^iea  of  Marmora,  between  .S  ^ind  12  mile*  S.E. 
of  the  city,  are  tlie'i*Ri.*<rR's  Ihiazids.  a  group  of  picturesque  and  beautiful  hills,  rising  al>ru|;tly  fron 
deep  m-ater.  Tlie>  an*  nine  In  number,  and  are  nmch  resorted  to  in  aumwer  by  the  rayalia,  or  Chris- 
tians of  Constantinople. 

Ai>RiA!fopLK  Tor  jindn'noplr.  the  Ed^mfh  of  the  Turks\  the  first  Ottoman  capital  In  Etirope.  and 
now  reckoned  the  second  city  of  the  empire,  is  Mtuate  partly  on  a  bill  and  partly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tundja.  at  it-*  conttucnce  with  the  Maritza.  in  an  elevated  plain.  I.'*.S  miles  IIV.N.W.  of  Constantinople. 
It  hax  now  the  appearancp  of  de^^olation ;  the  «trcets  are  covered  with  erass.  and  the  houaca  reemlDgly 
duierted.  The  onlv  nhjt^cts  of  interci't  are  the  mosque  ttf  Sultan  Sclim  II..  wb'ch  is  regarded  as  the 
mo«t  niagnitlpvnt  tempi  •  of  Islam,  but  built  in  the  U4ual  form,  with  a  massy  dome  in  the  Cvntre.  and 
four  very  elegant  niinuntii ;  and  the  liazaar  of  Aii  Pa.'fha,  300  |>aces  long,  and  presenting  a  mora 
striking  appi-aranci>  th.in  any  of  tlie  covered  I>a7aar«  of  CunAtantmopie.  Adrianople  was  built  by  the 
Roman  enipfror  Adrian,  from  w):oni  it  takes  it>  name ;  it  is  the  renidenoe  nf  a  British  consul ;' W)d 
\X»  population  \n  vaf;uoly  estimated  at  l(¥).()00.  Drmotici,  on  the  Maritza,  .K^mili^s  $.  of  .4kdrianoiiJe, 
Is  a  tiouiihhins  town  of  l.j.iNifi  inhabitants,  the  see  of  a  (ircek  arc)ihi«hop.  and  noted  for  ita  mannnr> 
tares  of  fine  pottery,  silk,  and  wool.  Knot,  on  the  south  siiie  of  a  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  hss 
7000  inhabitant*,  and  may  bo  considered  as  the  port  of  Adrianoide. 

The  other  principal  places  in  Roumelia  are  :  PloJippttpali  \  Fihhe  of  the  Turks^.  a  larre  town  with 
30,000  inhabitants.  <K)  miles  "W.N.  W.  of  Adrianople.  and  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  silk,  cloth,  and 
cotton.  Tuttir-fHtzitrtij'tk,  23  milen  W.  of  Felibe.  on  the  great  road  from  Belgrade  to  Stamboul.  is  a  large 
town  with  10,000  inhabitants.  Kfki  Supra,  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Balkan,  in  the  midst  of  well-cultivated 
fields,  has  manufactures  of  carpets,  and  li<.(HM)  inhabitants.  Kaitaulik,  in  the  defiles  of  the  Balkan,  has 
]0.O(Ki  inhabitants,  hiirun  or  StUmun,  near  the  important  pass  of  the  Irongate.  60  miles  N.  of  Adran- 
opie,  has  an  important  fair,  and  manufactures  (kf  woollen  cloth,  fusils,  carbines,  and  rose  a-ater.  Popop 
lat  ion  20,000.  Ouroundjora  is  important  for  its  trade  and  its  fair,  m-hich  is  frequented  by  merchants 
from  Asia  Minor,  Armenia.  t)ie  (I'rimea,  Russia,  (iennuny,  and  I^oland.  KirkHitia.3(i  mihsE.  byN. 
of  Adrianople,  is  the  capital  ofaliva,  and  is  inhabited  by  numbers  of  Jews,  who  ftimish  a  great  part  of  the 
butter  and  cheese  consumed  at  Constantinople.  Ci>i'tip*fli.  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles, 
on  the  west  hide  of  the  strait,  is  a  large  town,  the  cai-ital  of  the  eyalet  of  the  .tezayrs,  with  IT.OCO  in- 
habitants, and  a  great  tratle.  It  is  also  note<i  for  excellent  leather.  Rodotto.  a  large  trading  town  on 
the  north  side  ot  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Haluuiki  i. ancient  Thestuhmica"^,  the  mo«t  commercial  city 
In  Euro|)oan  Turkey  after  Constantinople,  Is  situate  at  the  head  or  northern  extremity  of  the  lai^e 
hay  to  which  it  gives  its  name.     It  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  leather,  cotton,  carpets,  silk,  coin 

yor,  steel,  and  iron  ;  it  is  the  M>at  of  a  Gret.'k  archbishop,  a  grand  niolla,  and  the  grand  hakam  of  the 
ew»,  a  hort  of  high-prie>>t  of  that  i>e<»ple,  who  htv  here  very  numerous.  Population  about  70,000. 
Imiffjtf  Vardtir,  west  of  Saloniki.  is  noteil  for  its  indnstry.  and  extensive  plantations  of  tobacco  ;  po- 
pulation 7000.  In  its  \ trinity  are  the  ruins  of  PcUa,  the  birth  place  of  Alexander  the  Great.  JtTcrni- 
veria.  35  miles  W.  of  Saloniki,  is  noted  for  cotton  and  dye  works,  and  marble  quarries,  f'odina,  46 
miles  N. \V.  nf  Saloniki.  near  or  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  F.de$M,  tlio  first  capital  of  Macedonia, 
and  the  burial  place  of  her  klnifs.  It  is  now  the  $>ee  of  a  Greek  bi»hop.  Srrn,^  large  town,  a  few 
miles  west  of  lake  Takinos,  with  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  and  tobacco,  is  the  centre  of  the  cnl« 
tivation  and  trade  of  cotton  in  Enro{>ean  Turkey.  Orphnno,  a  commercial  town  on  the  bav  to 
nrhich  it  gives  its  name.     Drama,  a  thriving  town,  with  manufactures  of  calico  and  tobacco.  71  niiles 


mountain  lake,  is  the  the  see  of  a  Greek  archbishop.  Its  vicinity  is  inhabited  by  the  Kattarrtrs^  a 
mixed  race  of  Servian  and  Wallachian  origin.  In  the  valley  of  the  Vardar  :  Utkup  or  SeopiOt  the 
capital  of  a  liva,  and  the  see  of  a  Gn-ek  archbishop,  is  noted  for  its  buildings,  its  fine  situation,  and  its 
tanneries  ;  population  10,000.  Koptifi,  Kiupruli,  Kt-npvxtrh-u,  or  Kmpruni,  a  small  town  of  4000  In- 
habitants, is  noted  for  its  stone  bridge  over  the  Vardar.  Ittib  or  litip  (ancient  Stobu^  a  amall  town 
noted  for  its  iron  and  steel  works,  Aamfvra,  a  straggling  town  notcdfor  an  argentiferous  toppermlne, 
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•ad  for  the  nuuiafaeiure  of  copper  Tettels  and  utensili.  In  tb«  upper  baslb  of  the  Strmna.  er  Katmu  : 
Kutifndil  or  GhnuAendil,  a  •mall  town  with  salphnreous  warm  baths,  and  8000  inhabitants,  it  the 
aee  of  a  Greek  archbishop.  Dupinja  ( Dupnixta  or  Dobnilza),  in  a  high  valley  east  of  Knstendil, 
Is  noted  for  its  iron  mines ;  Sfr&mza  or  Strumnitxa,  or  OHroutMo,  formerly  notedfor  its  fortifications. 
Is  now  known  onW  for  its  thermal  springs ;  Prtrooich,  noted  for  excellent  tobacco.  MeUnik^  the 
see  of  a  Greek  archbishop.  In  the  basin  of  the  Morava :  Pristina  or  rtristinOf  on  the  river  Ibar.  a 
considerable  town  with  10,000  inhabitants,  is  the  residence  of  the  inspector  of  the  mines  of  BCaoedonia, 
and  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop.  Kossona^  10  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Pristina,  is  a  small  town  noted  for  two 
great  battles  gained  by  the  Turks  in  1389  and  1448,  and  for  the  monument  of  Sultan  Murad  I.  who 
was  killed  there.  Sora  Berda  is  noted  for  the  silver  mines  in  its  vicinity.  I'rana  is  noted  for  iU 
/oraes  and  manufacture  of  scythev  and  arms. 

"nie  ^nlfs  of  Contessa  and  Saloniki  are  separated  by  a  large  £eninsula.  the  ancient  Chaleidice^  whldk 
subdindes  into  three,  and  projects  far  into  the  Archipelago.  The  most  northerly  of  these  is  the  ceU- 
brated  Mount  jithof,  now  called  by  the  Greeks  Agum  Orot.  and  bv  the  Franks  Monte  Santo  (botii 
names  meanmg  Hoitf  Hitt).  It  forms  a  mountainous  ridge  Vt  miles  in  length,  and  4  in  breadth,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  water ;  and  having  its  lower  parts  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  pine,  and  chestnut. 
Near  the  S.E.  extremity,  the  summit  reaches  to  the  height  of  G349  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  N. 
lat.  40^  lO'.  and  E.  long.  24^  20^  30".  From  a  remote  period  the  mountain  has  been  occupied  by  a 
number  of  Greek  monks,  who  live  in  a  sort  of  fortified  monasteries,  of  which  there  are  about  tw  enty 
In  the  Peninsula.  The  ecclesiastics  not  only  cultivate  the  ground,  and  plant  vines  and  olives,  but  also 
rear  vast  numbers  of  bees,  whose  wax  they  export  to  a  large  amount,  from  the  port  of  Alrara.  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  Peninsula.  The  istlmius  whicn  connects  the  Peninsula  with  the  continent  is  about  a 
mUe  and  a  half  across  and  only  15  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  still  retains  traces  of  Uie  eanil 
dug  through  it  by  Xerxes,  King  of  Persia,  for  the  passage  of  his  fleet,  b.c.  4ri0. 

3.  The$taly.  Yeni-thehr  f  ancient  Laritta ),  a  large  town  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Salambria,  which, 
before  the  war,  had  a  population  of  30.000,  and  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Turker. 
It  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  leather,  and  tobacco,  and  for  its  red  dye,  is  the 
centre  of  the  trade  of  Thessaly,  and  the  see  of  a  Greek  archbihhop.  It  has  a  fine  bridge  of  ten  arches. 
Trikhala,  Trirala,  t*r  Tirhala,  3G  mUes  W.  of  I^arissa,  a  considerable  town,  is  the  residence  of  the 
Pasha,  governor  of  the  province,  and  the  sec  of  a  Greek  bishop.  To  the  westward  are  the  defiles  of 
jtgrafa^  leading  into  lower  Albania,  and  the  Meteora  (high  places),  a  series  of  monasteries  built  on 
scarped  and  isolated  peaks,  to  four  of  which  the  ascent  is  made  by  a  rope  and  basket.  They  are 
formed  of  natural  caverns,  or  of  chambers  cut  in  the  rock.  The  number  was  formerly  21,  but  is  now 
reduced  to  ten.  Toumaroa,  a  *imall  town,  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  light  stufl's,  of  silk  and  cotton 
tissue,  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  bourres  dc  la  Gr^ce.  Ambelakin,  in  the  vale  of  Temp^ 
Is  a  large  town  with  TiOOO  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  arc  employed  in  the  manufncture  of  the  red  cotton 
thread,  which  is  considered  the  best  in  Turkey.  Baha  or  Baba-hattan,  whose  inhabitants  are  employed 
In  the  same  branch  of  industry,  but  are  exclusively  Mahometans.  Pliartata  or  ikita/jik,23  miles  8.  of 
Larissa,  is  memorable  for  the  victory  gained  by  Csesar  over  his  rival  Pompey ;  and  is  still  important 
for  the  industry  and  trade  of  its  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  a  or  6000.  Zagora^  a  village  near  the 
■ea,  is  noted  for  the  cultivation  of  silk :  it  formed,  or  still  forms,  a  sort  of  republic,  governed  bv  its  own 
laws,  and  acknowledging  only  the  authority  of  the  Sultana  Validi.  Voh,  a  small  town,  which  gives 
Its  name  to  a  gulf,  and  represents  the  ancient  Demetriat.  Tikeri  or  Trikiri^  a  small  town  with  a  fine 
harbour,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Volo.  Due  north  of  Larissa,  about  30  miles  distant,  is  the 
celebrated  Mount  Olympus,  now  called  F.lymbo  or  Oli/mpo,  also  Lacha  or  lAxkha,  a  giant  mass,  which 
rises  with  two  peaks,  named  St.  Stephano  and  St.  Klias.  to  the  height  of  9754  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  in  N.  lat.  40^5'  and  E.  long.  22-  21'.  The  ridges  forming  its  southern  base  are  separated  from 
the  ridges  of  (Eta,  by  the  vale  of  Tempo,  a  deep  gorge,  through  which  the  Salambria  has  forced  Its 
way  to  the  sea. 

3.  Albania.  Ioakina.  Iawika,  Tavin a,  or  Yania.  a  large  well-built  town,  occupies  a  picturesque 
situation  on  the  western  side  of  the  large  mountain  lake  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  It  is  an  open  town, 
but  commanded  by  two  strong  citadels,  the  one  of  which  occupies  a  peninsula  in  the  lake,  and  the 
other,  named  Litharitza,  a  scarped  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  loanina  is  celebrated  in  modem 
times  as  the  residence  of  All  Pasha,  the  Vizier  of  Albania,  under  whose  rule  it  attained  a  great  degiee  of 
prosperity,  and  a  population  of  30,000 ;  but  these  are  now  reduced  to  a  few  thousand  Albanians  andJews. 
The  other  principal  towns  of  Southern  Albania  are :  Mezzovo,  Konitza,  Premithi.  and  Kluturat 
noted  for  their  fortifications  ;  Argyro-  Castro  or  Ergir-  Kastri,  Delonia,  DelMno  or  Delirinot  Philatu 
or  Philoti,  Paramithia,  Souli,  so  celebrated  for  the  long  struggle  of  its  inhabitants,  the  8nliot««,  against 
All  Pasha  ;  Arta,  Sahgora  ;  Preresa,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  and  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Nicopolis,  built  by  Augustus  to  commemorate  his  victory  at  Actium ;  ^ftfga^  Butrmto, 
Chimera  or  Kimera.  In  Middle  Albania  :  AvUma  or  Valona,  with  a  good  harbour,  Tepelene,  the 
bIrth-pUce  of  All  Pasha,  Ducatfs.  the  chief  town  of  the  numerous  All)anian  tribe  of  Japys,  Herat  or 
Amaout  Beligrad,  Eltassan  or  Ilbassan,  Dumzzo  (ancient  Durrnchion  or  Dyrrachium),  a  small  town 
with  a  harbour  on  the  Adriatic.  In  Upper  Albania :  Ochrida  or  Ochri,  a  considerable  town  on  the 
north  side  of  a  large  mountain  lake,  drained  by  the  river  Drin  ;  Dukagittj  the  capital  of  a  live ;  Pent' 
rendi^  Prisrendi  or  Perzerin  ;  AUsio^  A  Use  or  I^sch,  a  considerable  town  with  a  harbour,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Drin,  and  containing  the  tomb  of  the  famous  Scander-be^ ;  Croia  or  Ak-  Serais  whose  castle,  now 
demolished,  was  Scander-beg's  residence ;  Scutari  ( Iskandert  of  the  Turks,  Scodrr  of  the  Albanians, 
Seodra  of  the  Illyrians ),  a  large,  fortified,  and  flourishing  town,  at  the  south  end  of  a  large  lake,  in  the 
bottom  of  a  warm  valley,  with  a  population  of  20.000 ;  Dulcigno  (Turkish  ,0^un),  a  small  seaport, 
formerly  the  resort  of  corsairs  or  pirates,  who  infested  the  Adriatic  ;  Atitirart  (  Tirari  of  the  Turks, 
Bar  of  the  lllyrians\  a  seaport  town,  with  6000  inhabitants,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  salt  and  oil. 

4.  Bulgaria.  Sophia  (Traditza  of  the  Bulgarians),  a  large  town,  situate  in  the  midst  of  high 
mountains  between  the  rivers  Isker  and  Nissava,  300  miles  W.N.  W.  of  Constantinople,  on  the  high 
road  to  Servia,  with  celebrated  baths,  and  46.000  inhabiUnts.  Ichtiman^  a  small  town  at  the  entrance  of 
the  famous  pa»s  of  the  Balkan  named  Soulu- Denbend  or  Trajan's  Gate^  from  the  remains  of  a  gate 
attrihuted  to  that  Emperor.  Samakqf,  a  small  town  in  a  high  valley,  noted  for  its  mines  and  flourisUng 
works  in  iron  ;  in  the  vicinity  of  which  is  the  defile  named  Kis-Derhend  (Girl's  Pass),  85  miles  M.S. 
of  Sophia.  Bergonacz  or  Berkofja  is  noted  for  a  rich  silver  mine,  48  miles  N.  of  Sophia.  Mugtapha' 
palanka,  and  Sizza  or  Nissa,  both  noted  for  their  fortifications,  in  the  Taller  S.  W.  of  Sophia.  ShumUa 
(  Sehoumna  or  Choumla),  a  large  town  1 10  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Adrianople.  is  distinguished  for  the  In- 
dustry and  commerce  of  its  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  IB  or  20,000.  It  is  situated  In  the  centre  of 
a  convexity  or  rent  of  the  chalk  beds  which  occupy  this  part  of  Bulgaria,  and  which  have  been  mis- 
taken bv  geographers  for  offsets  of  the  Balkan.  It  contains  a  citadel  and  redoubts  on  the  chaDc 
hiUs,  which  have  enabled  the  Turks  more  than  once  to  make  an  obstinate  defence,  and  to  prerent 
the  passage  of  the  Russian  armies  in  this  direction.  Ruishuk,  a  large  fortified  town  on  the  sonUi 
bank  of  the  Danube,  with  a  population  of  30,000  Turks,  Gre^s,  and  Armenians,  who  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  with  Vienna  fn  indigo,  com,  and  cloth.  Siiisiria  or  Drittra,  *  Urge  fortifled 
town  on  the  Danube,  with  90,000  inhabitants.  Its  fertlfloatioaB  were  completely  roMired  andeztend- 
•d  by  the  Russians,  who  kept  possession  of  it  for  senni  years  after  the  peace  of  Adrianople,  In  1896, 
as  a  key  to  Turkey }  but  a  Ute  trar^tar  C  Spencer)  caUs  it  "  an  iU-foTtified  \owu«  xnw  Vci%  xomx 
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minouB  Mate."  SimptJi,  on  tlio  Paniibe,  a  fortified  town,  oeea|rf«a  •  pkituiMq—  litaBtioii,  uft|y 
vi\  the  brow  of  a  rjnge  of  chalk  cliffs,  antt  partly  In  a  narrow  Tallej.  Popalation  10^000.  M«m 
( Sfstur  or  Schstabj,  a  large  town  of  20,000  Inliabltantt,  on  the  Danube,  with  tanaariea,  nan- 
factiirc*  of  cotton,  and  a  flouri«liinR  trade.  IViildm  or  f'idm,  a  large  fintlfied  town,  alio  oa 
the  l>anube,  with 20.000  inhabltantn.  and  connldorable  trade.  In  eaatem  BiJcaria  are:  Baaar^^ 
(Litrk*  Market),  a  8u.all  trading  town  in  an  important  position;  I'lanM  or  fParma,  on  annaUny 
of  ihi>  U:ack  Sea,  a  fortified  town,  which  di-fled  the  Roaslan  armf,  till  lost  In  the  lata  war  te  the 
purcliAJicd  treachery  of  its  goTi-rnor,  Yusiif  Pa^ha.  ytutoea  and  If inona, both  on  the  Oaimbe;  Jaak- 
ehi,  midway  between  l))rall  and  Ismail,  where  the  RuMians  used  to  plaoa  their  pontoons  for  iha  pas- 
SHg.>  uf  the  river  in  their  war.-t  with  Turkey;  TtmUrhfit  a  fortified  town  at  the  separation  of  Ihi 
8iilinian  and  («corgicfnan  sniis  of  the  Danulie.  To  the  south  and  east  of  Shnnila,  JConMtef  an4 
Varnmdi^  |ilaces  rendonMi  imiK}rtant  by  their  position  on  tlie  great  military  roads  thrmigh  the  dctta 
of  thi'  llalkan  ;  and  I)i  niir-kapi  (the  Iron  Gate),  a  celebratea  defile  leading  from  Islimo  in  Roane- 
lis,  to  Htarcka  In  Bulgaria. 

?t,  Btitnia,  Crmitia,  ainl  Turkigk  Ikihnatitt.^  Bossi  a-  Skr  k\  f  Sfry'rr9  In  niyrlan),  a  large  town  on  the 
.^livliazra  or  Milia'ka.  an  afHnent  of  the  Kosna,  stands  on  an  elevated  plateau,  surrounded  with  woody 
mountains.  It  I*  Inclosed  by  walls  12  feet  thick,  and  the  upper  city  is  defended  by  Mnall  forts.  Ths 
town  rontaius  a  palace  built  by  the  Hultnn  Mohammed  II.,  numerous  mosques  and  baths,  and  aboat 
TO.noO  liihahitants,  who  not  only  carry  on  a  great  trado.lnitalsomanufkcture,  tOAlajveeatcnt»niiIitsi!y 
arms,  metal  platc«,  iron  and  copper  utensils,  goldsmith  work,  wool,  cotton,  and  lenthar.  It  b  the 
li(  ad -quarters  of  the  princiiuil  liere<iltary  captains  who  govern  Dosiiia  nndar  the  Sultan,  whose  vtdcr 
a  Tasha  of  three  tails,  resiaes  at  Tranmk,  a  small  town,  aith  a  citadel  and  SOilO  inhabltanta,  SO  miles 
N.  W.  of  Rosna-N.Tai.  In  the  immLdiate  vicinity  of  the  latter  arv  the  baths  of  Semjenkm,  and  a  ftv 
miles  further  to  the  north  and  north-west,  Vnrrtch,  I'ui'Uco,  and  A'lVMrro,  small  places,  noted  for  their 
forges  and  iron  mines.  The  other  principal  niaces  of  Bosnia  are  ;  Vratduk  and  Magini,  towns  oa 
the  Bovna.  with  strong  citadi'ls ;  Foinitzu,  a  village  near  Traunik,  with  rich  iron  mines  ;  TWdia. 
noted  fur  itn  rich  i^ait  springs ;  .SVW^rn-A-,  the  cajiitttl  of  a  »an(\)ak ;  Zwvmik  or  Itrom-kt  a  large  town- 
with  14.00U  inhabitant*,  and  lead  mines  in  its  vicinity  ;  Ja'cza^  a  snuill  town,  with  »  citadel,  aada 
nitre  inanufbcttiry,  and  funnerly  the  rf>ldence  uf  the  Cailiolic  kings  of  Bosnia;  population  MO: 
Biiuhtlttukn,  a  large,  hu'-y,  and  commuroial  t<^*wn  on  the  VerUas.  with  15.000  inhab:tant».  is  one  of 
the  princiiial  fortit"-si>4  uf  Btunia.  In  Croatia  arc:  BJtacz  and  AWi,  small  fortified  towns  ou  the 
IJnna;  Kanurifntd  and  Stanii  Muitlnr,  noted  for  their  forges  and  iron  mines,  and  alao  for  a  silvsr 
mine  at  tlie  fonner.  Ifrhir  or  Ottuin^/n  Untfiisrti,  and  />VfW,  foi  titled  towns  on  the  Save.  In  Dalmalia: 
Mft'tr,  on  the  Narenta,  a  small  furiilliMl  city,  with  000  inhabitants,  and  noted  for  a  bridge  of  a  sln^ 
arch  of  300  foet  sp  ,n ;  Lirvo,  a  tua-n  with  4Miil  inhabitants,  on  the  great  road  from  Austrian  Dslmalia 
tt>  Bosnia,  wliicli  nMui.r.s  it  a  place  of  contiiderablv  trade;  TreOtgHo,  a  fortified  city,  the  sco  of  a 
Catholic  bishop,  witn  KMiOO  inlubiiants. 

a.  Skrvia,  furni*  riy  a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire,  is  now  a  sover^isn  princlpsiUty,  adioow- 
lcd^in^  tlicitupreri  Bcy  of  the  Sultan,  andpaxini;  a  tribute.  It  has  an  area  of  about  1 2,00(i  square  miles, 
anA  .1V).fM>0  inliabitnnts.  In  the  l>ei;trming  of  the  present  century,  Czernr-Gcorges,  »  Servian  in  ths 
service  of  Au^tria.  formed  the  design  of  freeing  iiis  country  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  raised  an 
ins:irroction.  whieh  was  continued  tor  several  years,  till  he  was  taken  and  hehestded  by  the  Pasha  of 
AV.diiin.  After  Ids  death  the  war  was  still  continued;  but  at  length  the  IHirks,  finding  it  beyond 
their  poa'cr  to  reduce  the  rel)els.  agreed  to  resign  Servia  to  a  native  governor,  who  should  have  the 
management  of  its  internal  policy,  while  the  Sultan  should  frtlU  controul  its  exteri)al  relatioM. 
Milotsch  Obrenovitsch.  a  man  who  luid  risen  to  distinction  during  the  troubles,  was  chosen  prince 
by  t!te  chiefs  of  the  nation  assembled  at  KragoJe%'acz.  whoseelection  was  coutirmed  by  the  Sultan,  and 
the  diitnity  guarantetti  to  him  and  liis  hv ir!> ;  but  he  has  bet.-n  deposed  by  the  senate,  and  the  govern- 
nicnt  sivnis  to  l>e  at  }>res<-nt  in  a  v^ry  unsettled  state.  The  country  is  nevertheless  said  to  be  improving 
%vith  ^ilent  h\U  astonishing  rapidity,  and  to  have  already  made  immense  progress  in  public  instroctioBi 
administration,  osdcr,  and  induMriuus  activity.  '1  he  oidy  town  of  any  impurtanco  is  Bt^tgradty  at  the 
cuntiu<-nee  uf  tlii*  Snvi*  and  tlie  i)anul>e,  and  on  the  right  l)ank  of  the  latter  river.  It  is  a  large  but 
decayed  town,  prest>ntini(  a  niutst  pii.-tiirestiue  ap|>earancc,  from  the  number  of  its  domes  and  minarets 

{ict-ring  from  aniou^  tlit*  dark  eyprcssus  with  which  thev  are  »urrounded.  The  town  is  inclosed  with 
kull-ruinuns  wull<«.  grates,  and  towfr.>«,  and  Ims  a  citad«-l  built  on  a  bold  promontory,  once  considered 
the  bulwark  ot  Turkey  un  ttiis  ^'i•le.  but  now  completely  nejriectcd  and  f:Uling  to  decay.  It  has  a  Turk- 
l!«h  garrison,  and  a  ra>)ia  de|K>ndent  on  the  Vi/ier  of  S  Ii»tria.  The  seat  of  tiic  Servian  govemmeat 
is  sometimes  at  Hcl^riide,  and  sunu  times  at  Knt^njtracs.  7')  miles  to  the  S.K.  Sfniendrioy  the  for- 
nicr  capital  of  Servia,  Iuin  fallen  completely  to  rum.  Ul'idoni  or  Svaltt  Khtd-ra.  a  very  amall  and 
nii-^iTalile  Wuilaciiian  town,  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Servia,  is  only  rematkable  as  the  place 
«heret}ie  navigatiun  of  the  Lower  I>anulie  commi.>nev.>ei  below  the  Ironuate.  In  its  vicinity  are  the 
remains  of  the  bridge  erectc«i  aero«<s  the  Daiuilv  by  tho  Km^ieror  Trnjaii.  tufticilitatc  the  subjugation 
of  Pacia,  now  consisting  only  of  a  soliti  ^hH|H<U■ss  ina.'<8  ot  ^1a^onry  on  each  side,  and  of  13  pilurs  or 

}\\*}r^  in  the  l>cd  ot  the  river,  whieh  arc  vidilde  at  low  water.  The  distance  l>et  wi^en  the  two  abutments 
nUmn)  fin:t.  Higher  up  the  river  i»  a  i>nia1i  i>lnnd  containing  the  fortress  of  Stir  Orsocn,  belonging 
to  the  Turks,  llas'ttu  I'a'anka,  i'Jniik-sS  of  Senienilria,  asniall  fortititd  town.  Knuchetncz or  AU' 
j'a'iitMr,  nearly  in  tlie  middle  of  Servia.  is  the  see  of  a  Cireek  bishop,  and  has  a  cutle  where  several 
»overei:ins  of  Sorvla  h.ive  resided.  S>'haftacz,  a  small  fonitied  town  on  the  Save,  yoei  Bazar,  or 
Imi  Biiziir  ( Newmarket  j,  a  i.ar>:e  fortilicd  town,  with  7  or  8;uH)  inhabitant**,  is  the  cliief  town  of  thi 
dlhtriet  of  Ra^cia.     MUft  is  a  fortitiid  town,  ifv  ith  4U(>Q  inhabitants,  and  the  sec  of  a  Greek  bishop. 

7.  WAi.L.vcniA  extends  aloni;  the  north  side  of  the  I>anul>e,  from  New  Orsova  to  the  mouth  of  tho 
Sereth,  ami  northward  to  the  ('ar|  athiaii  mountains,  whirli  separate  it  from  Transyhnnia.  Itsgrestest 
length  is  about '275  niiUs,  and  its  greatest  breadth  I3>;  the.vupfrtieial  art-ais  al)4>ut.'K),(HKI  i<quare  miles 
and  the  i-opuUtion  amounts  to  i>.V),()'X).  This  I'rovince,  and  Moldavia  were,  till  latidy.  ruled  bv  go- 
Temors,  with  the  titU-  of  lIo>podar,  eh->sen  from  the  (Jrwks  of  Constantinoiile.  alldve^tcd  with  fti;al 
authority  ;  the  choice,  however,  was  deXerniined  b\  purchase.  By  the  treaty  of  Hukliarest,  in  l^l.;, 
the  Russian  Cxar  acquired  the  ri^rht  (>f  interfering  in  matters  connecteti  with  the  religion  of  the  licoj  b-, 
and  in  cases  of  outrages  committed  by  Turki>h  otHcers  again«it  the  Christian  subjects  in  the  princi- 
palities ;  ami  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  in  li>2f»,  this  power  of  interference  wa<  so  greatly  extended, 
that  rbey  are  now  completely  under  the  controul  of  the  Czar,  and  little  else  tlan  Kussian  provinci'S. 
To  the  Sultan  they  pay  a  small  uinmal  tribute,  and  he  still  appoints  the  llo^podar  for  life,  from  a  list 
of  nominees  presented  by  the  bovarj  or  nobles,  and  prepared  of  course  at  tlie  dietation  of  Russia. 
The  government,  however.  Is  ol  the  worst  possible  kind ;  e\ery  dei>artment  is  in  niUerable  disorder : 
the  ikople  arc  di%i<Ied  into  two  cla^ises  of  tyrants  and  slaves:  and  the  country  io  ill  cultivated  and 
thinly  inhabited  by  a  wretched  TM)]iulation.  Bukharett,  the  capital,  is  a  l.tr^re  town  with  80,000  inha- 
bitants, situate  t>Ti  the  navigable  river  Dombroviecza,  in  an  extensive  mar>i-.y  plain.  It  has  fern-  or 
no  manufactures,  but  a  considirabic  trade.  Tlie  other  remarkable  place:>  arc:  7 trjr(»r;jf.  formerly 
tho  capital,  but  now  almost  In  ruins,  with  a  pnuulation  reduciKl  fiom  3<).0un  to  .vnoo ;  ih'/t'ttu  a  large 
town,  with  a  well  frequented  fair;  n'a/<-fij.and  Kimpuria,  frontier  towns  north  of  BuliharcBt,  with 
custom-houses,  and  noted  for  the  rock  salt  which  is  dug  at  Sbtuikul  near  the  former,  and  at  Oknu' 
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Teteaga  near  the  latter ;  Giurgeveo^  a  commercial  town,  composed  chiefly  of  hutA,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube,  opposite  Rutshuk ;  Jbrail  or  Braiow,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Uanube,  15  milee  abore 
the  mouth  of  the  Sereth,  was  once  a  fortress  of  some  celebrity,  though  now  demolished ;  but  a  new 
town  is  rising  out  of  the  ruins,  and  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  very  considerable  trade  in  exporting 
raw  produce.  To  the  west  of  Bukliarest  are :  jirdjisch  or  Kurtea  d'  Arjish^  a  small  town,  noted  for 
A  monastery,  the  church  of  which  is  considered  the  finest  in  Wallachia.  It  stands  on  the  great  road 
to  the  Rothen-thurm  pass,  leading  through  the  mountains  into  Transylvania.  Krajova^  a  small  but 
regularly-built  and  flourishing  commercial  town,  with  9O0O  inhabitants.  Igtaf^  a  small  commercial 
town  above  the  confluence  of  the  Alouta  with  the  Danube.  Rimnik,  a  small  town  on  the  Alouta,  near 
the  nortliem  frontier,  with  a  very  rich  ^alt  mine,  that  of  Okna-mare^  in  its  vicinity. 

8.  Moldavia  ac^oius  Wallachia  to  the  north-east,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  river  Sereth  and 
its  affluent  the  Milkov  ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  north  by  the  river  Pruth,  which  divides  it  frum 
Bessarabia,  and  on  the  west  by  Transylvania  and  the  Buckowine.  Its  extreme  length  Is  2v0  m  les, 
and  its  extreme  breadth  110  ;  its  area  lfi,000  square  miies,  and  the  population  450,000.  The  govern- 
ment is  exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  M  allachia,  and  the  country  is  as  ill  governed,  and  in 
an  equally  wretched  statv*.  The  principal  towns  are :  Iassy,  the  capital,  a  large  town,  with  40,000  inha- 
Mtants.  situate  on  a  lieiglit  near  the  river  Bachliu ;  Galaez  or  Uatalz,  a  large  wooden-built  town  on  the 
Dannbe,  may  be  considered  as  the  port  of  lx>th  principalities.  It  is  said  to  contain  already  20,000  in- 
habitants, it  carries  on  a  great  trade,  chiefly  in  exporting  the  raw  produce  of  the  country,  as  tallow, 
hardcot  beans,  corn,  cheese,  barrel  staves,  wax,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  bestial,  skins  and  hides,  wine,  &c. 
The  principal  articles  of  import  are  iron,  olives,  cotton,  sugar,  and  coffee.  Vessels  of  300  tons  come 
«p  to  the  quay.  Niamtz,  near  the  north-western  frontier,  is  noted  for  its  picturesque  situation  and 
a  large  monastery,  containing  an  image  of  the  Virgin  in  massive  silver,  which  is  visited  annually  by 
Sreat  numbers  of  pilgrims.  Okna,  98  miles  N.  W.  of  Galaez,  in  a  valley  with  rich  salt  mines,  whoso 
productiveness  rivals  the  best  in  Europe. 

9.  Cahdi  A  C  Kriti  or  Kind  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  the  ancient  Creta  or  KreteJ,  is  a  large  Island, 
forming  the  southern  limit  of  the  Archipelago,  about  160  miles  long,  varying  in  breadth  from  6 
to  35,  and  containing  an  area  of  3200  square  miles.  It  is  almost  wliolly  covered  with  rugged  and 
iMirren  mountains,  which  increase  in  elevation  towards  the  west,  where  they  are  snow-capt  even  in 
June.  Ida,  now  Priloroti,  the  loftiest  pealc,  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  Island  to  7674  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  mountains  a)>oimd  with  grottoes  and  caverns,  one  of  which,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ida,  answers  in  essential  particulars  to  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  famous  labyrinth.  The 
mountains  are  clothed  with  woods  of  oak,  chestnut,  walnut,  and  pine ;  the  plane,  cypress,  myr- 
tle, wild  olive,  vine,  carob,  aloe,  arbutus,  Indian  fig,  and  many  fine  fruits  and  vej^etables,  grow 
•pontaneously ;  and  the  ground  is  covered  with  aromatic  herbs.  The  wild  boar,  wolves,  andgoata 
are  met  with  in  the  forests ;  game  is  plentiful ;  birds  of  prey  are  numerous ;  and  reptiles  are  few* 
The  chief  productions  are,  oil,  silk,  wine,  raisins,  carob,  valonia,  wool,  oranges,  lemons,  wax,  honey, 
linseed  ana  almonds,  cotton,  flax,  &c.  The  pastures  are  good,  and  cattle  abundant,  but  the  exportation 
of  them  is  prohibited ;  wheat,  Iwrley,  and  oats  are  grown,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  home  cob- 
amnption.  The  manufkctures  are  few  and  inconsiderable ;  the  principal  article  is  soap,  of  which 
there  are  24  works,  producing  annually  about  3000  tons.  The  roads  are  nearly  impassable,  even  for 
nnles.  Population,  in  1839,  I5g,000,  of  whom  100,000  were  Greeks  and  44.030  Turks.  Crete  has  been 
possessed  for  seversJ  years  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  but  is  now  restored  to  the  Sultan.  The  principal 
<owns  are  Candia,  Relimo,  Khania  or  Canea,  and  Splakia.  There  are  several  small  islands  along 
tha  coasts,  the  principal  of  which  are  Slan-d^  opposite  Candia,  and  Coro,  on  the  south-west  coast* 

As  forCber  illustrative  of  Turkish  Geography*  the  explanation  of  the  following  list  of  words  of 
fSreqnent  occurrence  may  be  usefiil. 


Aghach,  or  Aga^j,  a  tree. 

Afc,  vhite. 

Altun,  golden, 

Bactche,  or  Bagtch^,  a  gardi  tu 

Bala,  upper. 

Balkan,  a  chain  qf  hilt*. 

Baahi, «  hemd. 

Basaar,  a  market. 

Bendt,  a  reservoir. 

Boumu  or  Burun,  a  cape. 

Bunar,  a  tprmtt. 

Buyuk,  great,  large. 

Chai,  a  river. 

Dagfa  (Tagh),  a  mountain. 

Davao,  a  mountain-past,  or  range 

iffmountains. 
Demir,  iron. 

Denghix  or  Dengis,  a  tea,  or  lake. 
Deru,  Dereh  or  Der6,  a  talley. 
Deir,  a  convent* 
D^jar,  tentt. 


"EgtK,  crooked. 

Eski,  old. 

Ghieul,gheul,  gol  orkol,  a  lake. 

Grade,  Grade,  ajortress. 

Gumish,  tileer. 

Hissar  or  Ilisar,  a  castle. 

leni  or  Yuni,  young,  new. 

Ilijah,  hot  springs. 

Jik,  sign  qf  diminutive. 

Kaleh,  a  castle. 

Kapi  or  Kapousi,  a  gate. 

Kara,  black. 

Kasbah,  a  market -town. 

Khanah,  a  house. 

Keban,  a  gorge,  a  pau, 

Keliseh  or  Kelisah,  a  church, 

Keui,  kieui,  kioy,  koi  or  kul,  a 

tnUage. 
Rizil,  red. 
Room,  tandy  [daint,  detertt. 


Roulossl,  a  tower, 

Ropri  or  Rupri,  a  bridge. 

Rutchuk,  little. 

Liman,  a  bay. 

Maden,  a  mtne, 

Menzil,  an  inn. 

Oosek,  high. 

Ovah,  a  ^ain. 

Palanka,  a  ttockade. 

Phanar  or  Fanal,  a  light-Aoute» 

Planina,  a  e?Min  qfhiut. 

Sari,  yellow. 

Seal,  a  paiace. 

Shehr,  a  town. 

Skellessi,  ttept,  a  landing-place, 

Bou  or  Su,  a  water,  or  nrer. 

Tel,  a  mound. 

Tuslah,  a  saltern. 

Yetii,  young,  new. 

YeshUf  greeu. 
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Elis,  on  the  west,  and  Achaia,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Morea,  are  in  general  hilly, 
with  numerous  small  river  valleys,  but  rather  dry.  The  Cyclades  and  the  other  islands 
in  the  Archipelago  are  almost  all  steep  and  rocky ;  Eubcea  is  traversed  throughout 
its  whole  length  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  of  Eastern 
Greece,  by  a  very  long  channel  or  strait,  so  narrow  at  the  middle  as  to  be  spanned 
by  a  bridge. 

The  mountains  which  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  Greece  are  partly  wooded,  and 
partly  naked ;  the  woods  are  more  abundant  on  the  west  side,  and  less  frequent  on 
the  east.  Tbe  low  country  susceptible  of  tillage  probably  does  not  amount  to  two- 
fifth  parts  of  the  surface,  and  not  more  than  a  twelfth  part  of  it  is  actually  under  cul- 
tivation. It  is  generally  bare  of  wood ;  and  the  want  of  inclosures,  the  profusion  of 
weeds  and  brushwood,  the  thinness  of  the  population,  and  the  ruinous  condition  of  the 
few  cottages,  combined  with  the  crumbling  remains  of  tbe  noble  structures  of  anti- 
quity, give  it  a  deserted,  desolate,  and  melancholy  aspect.  Towards  the  end  of  sum- 
mer, the  hills  and  fields  appear  parched ;  yet  Greece  combines  in  the  highest  degree 
every  feature  essential  to  the  finest  beauties  of  landscape,  with  the  exception  of 
large  rivers ;  and  travellers  of  taste  have  wanted  words  to  describe  tbe  magnificence 
of  tbe  views  which  it  aiTords.  It  is  the  combination  of  its  towering  mountains  and 
rich  sheltered  plains,  with  so  many  spacious  and  beautiful  inland  seas  and  bays,  broken 
by  headlands,  encircled  by  mountains,  and  studded  with  islands,  that  makes  Greece 
surpass  in  picturesque  beauty  every  other  country  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  in  the  world. 
The  effect  of  such  scenery,  aided  by  a  serene  sky  and  a  delightful  climate,  on  the 
character  of  tbe  Greeks,  cannot  be  doubted.  **  Under  tbe  influence  of  so  many  sublime 
objects,  the  human  mind  becomes  gifted  as  by  inspiration,  and  is  by  nature  filled  with 
poetical  ideas."  Greece  consequently  became  the  native  country  of  taste,  science, 
and  eloquence,  the  chosen  sanctuary  of  the  muses,  the  model  of  all  that  is  graceful, 
dignified,  and  grand  in  sentiment  or  action. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  variable  in  character,  but  generally  very  mild;  the 
winter,  indeed,  is  so  temperate,  that  it  frequently  passes  over  without  any  frost.  In 
ordinary  winters  the  thermometer  rarely  falls  below  the  freezing  point ;  and  during 
the  greatest  cold  it  never  falls  more  than  6°  or  8^  below  it.  Snow  is  scarcely  ever 
eeen  on  the  low  plains ;  on  the  loftier  mountains  it  generally  begins  to  fall  about  the 
middle  of  October,  but  the  summits  are  not  permanently  covered  till  the  latter 
part  of  November.  The  summer's  heat  is  considerable  and  is  continued ;  almost  every 
year  it  attains  its  maximum  of  104°  ;  but  this  high  temperature  does  not  continue  for 
more  than  one  or  two  days.  In  July  and  August  the  beat  almost  daily  exceeds  86°; 
and,  as  the  nights  at  this  season  are  not  cool,  and  there  being  scarcely  any  rain  to  re- 
fresh the  air,  the  heat  would  become  nearly  intolerable,  were  it  not  for  the  sea-breeze 
which  sets  in  generally  before  noon,  and  produces  so  powerful  an  effect,  that  there  is 
occasionally  more  beat  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  than  at  mid-day, 
when  the  wind  is  blowing.  Rain  seldom  falls  in  summer ;  from  the  first  of  July  till  the 
first  of  October,  an  extraordinary  dryness  prevails;  and  it  often  happens  that  there  is 
not  a  single  day's  rain  in  July  and  August.  Autumn,  winter,  and  the  beginning  of 
spring  constitute  the  rainy  season ;  but  the  heaviest  rains  fall  at  the  end  of  autumn 
and  the  beginning  of  winter.  December  and  February  are  usually  the  most  stormy 
months ;  January  is  often  very  fine.  Storms  in  summer  are  of  rare  occurrence,  except 
in  mountain  districts ;  the  season  for  tempests  is  the  close  of  autumn  and  the  beginning 
of  winter  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  storms  are  frequent.  Hail  is  scarcely  known. 
Clouds  are  seldom  seen  in  summer ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  whole  month  to  pass 
without  a  cloud,  except  on  the  loftiest  mountains ;  and  even  there  they  are  infre- 
quent. Mount  Delphi,  however,  and  St.  Elias  in  Eubea,  are  almost  constantly 
covered  with  clouds.  During  summer,  the  wind  frequently  blows  from  between  the 
north  and  the  east  for  fifteen  days  together,  or  even  a  month ;  it  is  warm,  and 
seems  to  occasion  disease.  The  south  winds,  on  the  contrary,  are  refreshing  and 
salubrious.  The  wind  is  often  very  strong  at  Athens  ;  and  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer it  blows  the  dust  and  sand  even  into  the  houses,  and  walking  is  rendered  very 
disagreeable.  Earthquakes  are  common  in  the  season  of  the  violent  rains ;  but  they 
are  usually  very  slight,  and  are  sometimes  scarcely  felt.  At  Athens,  during  the 
three  years  1833-4-5,  there  were  the  average  number  of  67  days  of  rain,  and  eleven 
in  which  there  were  storms.  The  mean  temperature  was  60^°.  (CUmatdela  Grice; 
par  M.  Peytier,  Bulletin  de  la  Sucieti  de  Geoifraphie  ;  Juin  1837.)  But  the  local 
diversities  of  the  country  have  a  great  effect  in  modifying  the  characteristics  of  the 
climate ;  M.  Pey tier's  observations  apply  chiefly  to  Attica  and  tbe  eastern  districts  of 
ibe  Morea.    In  Attica,  which,  being  freely  exposed  to  tbe  sea-breeze,  bas  somewhat 
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•f  as  xnnilv  dusite.  One  winter  tcti  ia  about  tlic  Wgimiing  oi  Jaanvj.  Aboat  tbt 
■Bdd}«  of  tbat  mrtritb  fbo v  bllft,  bvt  if  feldon  leen  iv  more  thma  a  few  dayi*  Gcatle 
nizi»  fall  •iiwn  the  middle  of  Fcfamarr,  after  vhidi  apring  mmmmnet,  Ib  the  be- 
finriinr  o(  Sdardi  tbe  liriei  and  ibe  oliTei  bod,  and  the  alnaonda  are  ib  Hnaanm.  ia 
Mav  iht  rora  ii  reaped.  In  tbe  interior  plains  and  ralleym,  wluch  arccncirded  by  ■omi- 
taJrt»,  arid  rut  off  from  tbe  direct  induence  of  tbe  tea,  tbe  wintcri  are  macb  eolder, 
while  tbe  rammert  are  mmparatiTelf'  wanner.  At  Tripolitiaa,  in  Arcadia,  tbe  mow 
baft  been  fcwnd  18*  incbe*  tbick  in  Januarr,  witb  tbe  thermoiiieter  at  16^  Fabm- 
beit  i  and  it  fometimee  remains  on  tbe  immnd  for  six  weeks.  In  B«otim  likewise,  it 
sometimes  lie*  for  fteTenl  week*  to  a  ^eat  deptb ;  wbile  tbe  aummer  ia  there  hotter 
than  in  Atti'^  The  eoolt^l  weather  in  all  parts  of  Greece  is  accompanied  by  a  nortb- 
eaM  wind  ;  tbe  north  and  north-uert  wind$  ar«  serene  and  dry.  The  lephyr  or  west 
wind  i>  fsmed  for  it»  lolmy  softneiis ;  the  south-east,  south,  and  soath-wett  winds 
are  all  humid,  and  tbe  e&«>-t  wind  still  retains  its  character  of  a  morning  brecxe,  as  de- 
fccribtd  by  .\ri«totIe.  Tbe  sirocco  is  sometimes  felt,  blowing  from  the  soutb-csit, 
and  producing  its  u«ual  effects  on  the  human  constitution,  a  feeling  of  oppression,  a 
dull  headache,  with  general  lasntude,  and  uneasiness  in  tbe  limbs.  There  are  few  <bs- 
ea«e«  peculiar  to  Greece ;  but  tbe  country  suffers  greatly  from  malaria,  which  prerails 
chieAv  in  Aurust  and  September,  and  produces  ferers ;  even  Attica,  though  it  posMwei 
a  dry  H»il,  i?  not  eiempt  from  this  inaction.  These  fevers  occurring  frequently,  de- 
stroy the  constitution,  and  produce  goitres  and  scrofulous  diseases.  Coughs,  catairfas, 
and  apoplexies  are  prevalent  in  some  districts ;  and  elepbantiasia  and  leprous  affiec- 
tiont  are  more  common  than  in  other  countries.  The  plague  occura  at  irregular 
period*,  and  has  sometimes  made  great  ravages.  (HoUamd,  RobhomM^  Clarke,  iW 
qwevittcf  kc.) 

Soil  and  Vcgftation* The  most  common  cultivated  products,  are  wheat,  bar- 
ley, maize,  and  rye ;  oats  in  small  quantity ;  rice  in  marshy  spots ;  mullet,  peas,  beans, 
tares,  sesamum,  aiiiM.*,  cotton,  and  tobacco;  and,  not  withstanding  the  moat  wretched 
system  of  agriculture,  the  produce  is  large.  Tbe  most  fertile  districta  are  the  plains 
of  B<eotia,  Sicyon,  Argos,  Messenia,  and  Arcadia.  In  Arcadia  wheat  yields  twelve 
for  one ;  in  Argo<,  ten  ;  at  Eleusis,  twelve.  Tbe  produce  of  good  soils,  in  fevour- 
able  seasons,  U  generally  estimated  at  ten  or  twelve  for  one ;  and  that  of  the  best  soils, 
in  very  favouraMe  «pason«,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  for  one.  The  soil  of  Attica  is  too 
light  for  wheat ;  and  roii-equenely  barley,  as  in  ancient  times,  is  tbe  prevailing  crop. 
Cotton  ife  cultivated  to  a  conaiderable  extent,  principally  in  Ikcotiaand  the  Morea,  and 
is  a  more  profitable,  hut  more  precarious  crop  than  corn,  as  it  requires  clear  sunshine, 
co[iiou.H  dew9,  and  li^ht  rain:*,  to  make  it  succeed.  Tobueco  is  cultivated  only  to  a 
small  extent.  The  olive  \<  niltivatcd  throughout  Greece ;  but  that  of  Attica  is  still 
dintin^iiihhed,  as  in  ancient  timu<,  by  its  superior  excellence,  it  requires  a  dry  soil, 
a  nheltered  Kituation,  and  a  warm  ex|K>surc,  and  therefore  is  not  adapted  to  the  rich 
moist  plains  of  Burotia  and  Thessaly.  Vines  are  cultivated  on  a  small  scale ;  but 
tbe  wines  have  an  uniialatable  hari>bness,  owing  to  the  resin  and  tbe  lime  whidi  are 
mixed  with  them.  The  Corinthian  frrape  or  currant  is  almost  peculiar  to  tbe  Morea 
and  the  Ionian  Island^;  it  is  found  in  the  greatest  perfection  along  the  southern 
shorcH  of  the  gulf  of  Ix*panto,  on  some  points  of  the  opposite  coast,  and  iu  Cepha* 
Ionia,  Ithara,  and  Zante.  It  succeeds  best  in  plains  near  the  sea,  with  a  western  ex- 
posure, and  preftTH  a  dry,  liKht  soil.  Madder  grows  wild  iji  abundance,  and  is 
cuUivatefl  in  Ho'otia.  Tlio  mulberry-tree  has  become  an  object  of  increasing  import- 
ance, and  the  produce  of  silk  is  conhiderablc.  The  fruit-trees  which  grow  in  the  fields 
and  gardenx,  beMidoA  the  vine  and  tbe  olive,  are  the  almond,  pomegranate,  orange, 
lemon,  citron,  banana,  li^,  peach,  apricot,  quince,  plum,  and  others  of  a  more  common 
kind.  The  date-tree  ^rows,  but  doet»  not  bear  fruit.  The  melons,  water  melons,  and 
gourdn  are  excellent,  and  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Their  culinary  ve;;etables,  of  which  they  have  no  great  variety,  are  spinage, 
artichokes,  cablmge,  cauliHower,  carrots,  beans,  lettuce,  and  celery.  The  forests  pro- 
duce the  oak,  kermes-oak,  cork-tree,  pine,  larch,  ash,  plane,  aloe,  wild  olive,  sweet 
chcHtnut,  the  manna-ash,  the  tnrpentine-pine,  various  dye-woods  and  plants,  and  a 
vast  vorit^ty  of  flowers  and  aromatics. 

Akimaiji —  The  wild  animals  are  the  bear,  wolf,  lynx,  cat,  boar,  stag,  roebuck, 
goat,  liadger,  marten,  fox,  weasel,  jackal,  hare,  and  hedgehog.  The  l>ears  are  rarely 
seen,  but  the  wolves  are  numerous;  and  to  guard  the  flocks  and  cat  tie  from  their  ravages, 
dog*  of  H  fierce  and  powerful  breed  are  kept.  Hares  are  very  abundant,  but  are  not 
much  bunted.  Of  birds,  there  are  very  large  vultures,  various  kinds  of  felcons  and 
owls,  the  cuckoo,  roler,  kingsfisher,  ducks  of  several  sorts,  the  domestic  goose  and 
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turkey,  storks,  partridges,  pigeons,  quails,  snipes,  teal,  blackbirds,  goldfinches,  night- 
ingales, boccaficas,  swallows,  martins.  Greece,  as  it  abounds  in  mountains  covered 
with  herbage,  is  eminently  a  pastoral  country ;  and  the  management  of  sheep  is  better 
understood  than  any  other  branch  of  rural  economy.  The  modem  breeds  of  sheep, 
lioweyer,  have  declined  much  from  the  ancient  in  beauty  and  value.  The  mutton  is 
but  indifferent,  the  wool  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  weight  of  the  sheep  is  only 
from  thirty  to  fifty  pounds.  The  flocks  of  Arcadia  and  HeUas,  especially  those 
which  feed  op  Parnassus,  are  considered  the  best.  A  black-woolled  breed  is  very 
eonmion.  As  in  Spain,  the  flocks  migrate,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  from  the  inland 
mountains  to  the  low  valleys  near  the  sea,  and  return  to  the  hills  in  April.  Goats 
are  also  numerous,  and  are  shorn  along  with  the  sheep.  Beeves  are  less  abundant ; 
the  oxen  are  chiefly  used  for  labouring,  and  the  cows  for  breeding ;  and  as  both  the 
Greeks  and  Turks  prefer  mutton  to  beef,  the  number  of  sheep  killed  is  incomparably 
the  greater.  In  all  parts  of  the  Morea,  buffaloes,  which  are  handsome  animals  with  fine 
akins,  are  used  in  husbandry,  and,  when  unfit  for  labour,  are  kiUed  for  food.  The 
horses  of  the  Morea  are  little  to  be  admired  for  their  beauty,  but  are  active,  vigorous, 
and  sure-footed ;  asses  are  numerous,  but  diminutive  in  size ;  and  mules  are  used  as 
beasts  of  burden.  Bees  are  objects  of  considerable  attention.  Honey  is  everywhere 
abundant ;  that  of  Hymettus  in  Attica  still  maintains  its  ancient  pre-eminence,  and 
ia  there  produced  in  great  abundance.  Silk  worms  are  also  becoming  an  object  of 
increasing  importance  ;  and  the  produce  of  silk  is  already  considerable.  The  country 
is  infested  by  troublesome  and  even  noxious  insects,  more  particularly  in  the  low 
plains,  and  during  warm  weather.  The  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  abound  with  a  variety 
of  fish,  and  seals  are  found  on  the  coast. 

People.  —  The  dominant  race  are  the  Hellenes,  whom  all  Europeans  concur  in 
calling  Greeks.  The  Hellenes  claim  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  people 
who  rendered  this  country  so  illustrious  by  their  writings,  their  deeds  of  valour,  and 
their  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts ;  but  they  have  unquestionably  received  a  large  pro- 
portion of  barbaric  blood,  particularly  by  intermixture  with  the  Sclavonians.  They 
are  a  rude  and  unenlightened  people,  with  all  the  vices  of  slaves,  and  few  redeeming 
virtues ;  but  they  are  ingenious,  active,  enterprising,  and  restless ;  and,  now  that 
they  have  recovered  some  degree  of  national  independence  and  dvil  liberty,  they  may 
be  able  to  turn  their  talents  to  account  in  acquiring  a  portion  of  the  civilization 
and  learning  of  Western  Europe.  Their  language  is  the  Romaic,  so  called  from 
the  word  Romaioi  or  Romans,  a  name  which  they  assumed,  or  acquired,  during  the 
period  of  their  subjection  to  the  Roman  Empire  of  Constantinople,  and  from  which 
their  Turkish  name  Roumi  is  also  derived ;  but  they  have  now  abjured  it,  and  re- 
sumed the  ancient  names  of  Hellenes  and  Hellas  as  the  proper  designations  of  them- 
selves and  their  country.  The  Romaic  bears  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  the 
Hellenic,  or  ancient  Greek,  than  the  Italian  does  to  the  Latin ;  and  it  has  even 
been  said  by  a  very  distinguished  modern  Greek  scholar  that  if  we  take  the  Attic 
as  a  standard,  the  ancient  Doric  differs  as  much  from  it  as  the  present  living  dialect. 
(Encyc.  Brit.,  art.  Greece,  p.  741.)  The  Hellenes  all  belong  to  the  Greek  Church, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  corrupted  branches  of  Christianity  ;  but  having  no  sove- 
reign pontiff,  and  no  decrees  of  infallible  councils  to  obstruct  it,  it  is  more  sus- 
ceptible of  amendment  than  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  West.  The  priests  freely 
admit,  and  are  thankful  for  the  Bible.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  ge- 
neral progress  of  unfettered  education,  will  no  doubt  soon  be  productive  of  the  hap- 
piest effects  upon  the  present  character  of  the  Hellenic  nation,  which,  at  best,  is 
rather  equivocal. 

The  Amauta  or  Albanians  are  very  numerous;  of  whom  colonies  or  parties  have 
settled  from  time  to  time  in  various  parts  of  Hellas.  Nearly  all  of  them  belong  to  the 
Greek  Church ;  and  they  have,  with  few  exceptions,  preserved  their  national  manners, 
dress,  and  language,  though  many  are  likewise  able  to  speak  Romaic.  They  chiefly 
inhabit  Attica,  Boeotia,  Pbocis,  Argolis,  and  the  islands  of  Hydra,  Spezzia,  Couloun, 
and  Andro ;  but  have  also  several  villages  in  Arcadia,  Achaia,  and  Messenia.  In  the 
rest  of  the  Morea,  in  all  the  other  islands,  in  Etolia  and  Acamania,  a  great  part  of 
Thessaly,  and  Lower  Macedonia,  the  population  is  exclusively  Greek.  The  Mainotet^ 
who  inhabit  the  ridges  and  valleys  of  Mount  Taygetus,  in  the  peninsular  promontory 
between  the  gulfs  of  Kolokythi  and  Koroni,  boast  of  their  descent  from  the  ancient 
Spartans ;  and  the  histories  of  Leonidas  and  Lycurgus,  who  are  represented  partly 
as  saints  and  partly  as  robbers,  still  figure  in  their  popular  traditions.  They  are  a 
wild  and  lawless  race,  living  under  a  sort  of  patriarchal  feudal  government  exercised 
by  hereditary  chiefs,  and  seem  to  be  really  the  descendants  of  the  free  Laconians, 
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terranean,  but  also  with  more  distant  countries.  Their  exports  consist  principally  of 
raw  produce,  as  cotton,  com,  tobacco,  olive  oil,  timber,  wool,  silk,  honey,  currants, 
figs,  hides,  dye-stuffs,  drugs,  with  some  wine,  cheese,  butter,  live-cattle,  capots  or 
cloaks,  coarse  woollens,  and  a  few  slight  fabrics  of  silk  and  cotton.  The  imports 
from  western  Europe  consist  of  manufactured  goods,  colonial  produce,  and  peltry ; 
from  Turkey,  coffee,  flax,  timber,  rice,  drugs,  and  some  manufactured  articles.  There 
are  in  the  country  no  roads,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word ;  and  the  transport  of 
goods  and  travellers  is  effected  on  the  backs  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules. 

CiTiss,  Towns,  and  Rbh^rkabls  Placbs — Athens,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  cities  in  the  world,  is  situate  in  the  province  of  Attica,  about  five  miles  trvm  the 
coast  of  the  north-eastern  i  ide  of  the  Gulf  of  Egina,  in  North  lat.  37<^  58',  and  East  long.  23^  46'.  It  is 
buUt  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  hills,  and  watered  by  the  rivers  Cephlssus  and  Ilissu)> ;  and  has  beea 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  since  1834,  when  it  became  the  seat  of  Govi.rnment.  New  streets  have  been 
laid  out,  the  old  streets  levelled  and  « idcned,  and  many  houpes  erected  in  the  mcdem  st\  le  i  but  most 
at  the  town  still  consists  of  narrow  winding  lanes,  with  mean,  clav-built  houses.  Ihe  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  royal  palace,  a  large  iiew  structure  of  t-enteac  marble ;  the  mint ;  the  r^yal 
stables ;  a  miluary  hospital,  and  a  barrack.  The  population  already  exceeds  17,000,  of  the  most  hete- 
rogeneus  description  of  persons  of  all  nations.  Athens  is  thcseat  of  a  university,  ai.d  hasagymna>ium, 
A  high  school,  and  other  institutions  for  education.  Great  efl'orts  have  been  made  to  secnre  the  public. 
boUth,  by  clearing  and  repairing  the  ancient  sewers,  and  draining  the  ma.  shes  whicti  hare  beenformed 
hj  tlie  rivers.  Tne  antiquities  of  Athena  are,  however,  still  the  principal  object  of  attraction.  The 
ancient  acropo'u.  or  c  tadel,  is  built  on  a  rocky  eminence  rising  abruptly  from  the  pla  n,  and  contains 
within  its  walls  the  remains  of  the  Parthenon,  the  glorious  temple  ot  the  tutelar  de  ty  and  nume-mo- 
ther  of  the  city,  the  virgin  goddess  Palla^- Athene ;  and  another  temple,  almost  entire,  of  the  same 
goddess  in  her  character  of  /  oiiast  or  protectress  of  the  city  ;  a  beautiful  Ionic  structure,  connected 
with  the  temples  of  Erectheus  and  i  androsus.  The  entrance  to  the  acropolis  is  at  iu  west  end, 
wh-ch  was  once  adorned  with  a  splendid  gateway,  called  the  Propylsea,  of  which  several  poitions 
•till  remain.  Bevond  the  gate  was  a  ttatdl  temple  of  Vio  ory,  the  tragments  of  which  have  been  re* 
ceittiy  discovered  under  ground,  and  the  building  completely  rest  on  d.   In  the  lower  town  is  the  tem- 

Sle  Of  the  demigod  Theseus,  built  after  the  year  409  B.C.,  when  his  bonts  were  brought  tu  Athen?  from 
cyros,  by  Cimon  the  son  of  Miltiades.  1  his  is  a  Doric  peripteral  building,  perfectly  entii  e,  except  the 
roof,  which  has  been  recently  lesiored  ;  it  is  now  converted  into  a  museum  or  rcce,  tacle  for  anti- 
quales.  There  ftre  also  the  temple  of  the  W  inds,  an  octagonal  tower,  m  ith  Lgures  of  the  wii.ds  on  its 
■ides ;  the  monument  of  Lysicrates,  called  also  the  iaiitem  of  Demosihcnes ;  the  tribunal  of  the  Areo- 
pagus ;  the  Pnyx,  or  place  ot  public  assemblies ;  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jup.ter,  Ac. 
yive  mile*  from  the  c.ty  is  the  h.irbour  of  i  orto  Letme  ^ancient  t  iraetuj,  where  several  large  houses 
have  been  built,  and  some  good  streets  lined  with  low  but  respectable  houses  The  harbour  con* 
sists  of  a  land-locked  basin,  with  a  narrow  entrance,  but  with  very  deep  water  ins.de,  and  is  large  enough 
to  accommodate  a  great  number  of  heavy  ships.  The  government  are  erecting  a  (,ier  for  extendmg 
the  accommodation  for  vessels.  1  he  communication  between  Athens  and  the  Pirseus  is  formed  by  an 
•xcehent  road,  and  omnibuses  ply  between  them  at  all  hours.  On  the  adjoining  promontory  are  the 
remains  of  the  tomb  of  Thcmistocles.  Twei.ty  miles  N.E.  of  Athens,  are  the  village  of  Matathuma, 
and  the  plain  of  Marathon^  so  celebrated  for  the  victory  gained  there  by  the  Athenians  over  their 
Persian  invaders,  a.  c.  4i;0 ;  and  25  miles  8.E.  is  Cape  Colonna,  the  ancient  Sumum,  containing  the 
remains  of  a  temple  of  Pallas- A then6,  from  which  the  Cape  derives  its  modem  name  of  CoUmna 
(pihar-cape).  In  the  gulf  west  ward  of  Athens  is  the  island  ot  Salamit  (modem  CuuIouri),inthe  strait 
between  which  and  the  mainland  was  fought  the  great  naval  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Per- 
sians in  the  year  480  b.  c.  On  the  coast  of  the  gulf  behind  Salamis  is  the  village  of  Lepsina^  con- 
taning  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  the  goddess  iJemeter  (called  by  the  Romans  Ctret),  where  were 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Westward  from  I^psina,  and  also  near  the 
coast,  is  the  ancient  Megara,  which  was  burned  and  demolished  by  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  during 
the  Ute  war,  and  is  now  little  better  than  a  mass  of  blackened  ruins. 

Lebadea  or  LitDodia,  the  chief  town  of  Boeotia,  is  situate  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  at  the  source  of 
the  river  Uercyna,  50  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Athens.  It  contained  in  the  time  of  the  Turks  about 
1000  houses.  In  the  8.E.  part  of  Bceotla  are  Thica  or  Thrbes,  a  poor  village,  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient TheUe^  the  city  of  Pindar.  Pelopidas,  and  Epaminondas,  of  which  scarcely  a  vestige  remains ; 
and  A'oilc/a,  the  ancient  /'/af<r<r,  now  untenanted.  About  4U  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Livadia,  is  the  iiunous  pass 
of  Thtrmupyltt^  a  narrow  defile  between  Mount  (Eta  and  the  sea,  leading  from  Phocisinto  Thessaly. 
C€utrif  30  miles  W .  of  Livadia,  represents  the  ancient  Delphi,  so  renowned  for  the  temple  and  oracle 
of  the  god  Phoebus- Apollo.  Talanti  or  Tttianta,  22  miles  N.N. E.  of  Livadia,  an  episcopal  city,  with 
6030  inhabiUnts. 

Jn  tVesU^n  Hellas  the  only  places  worthy  of  notice  are  Lepanto  and  Missolonghi.  Lepanto,  called 
also  Nevakto.  and  by  the  Turks  Jinabakhti.  the  ancient  I^aujMieUa  or  shipbuilding -place,  is  a  small 
lortiiiea  archiepiscopal  city,  with  a  harbour  on  the  north  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Leianto,  near  the  en* 
trance,  and  a  citadel  crowning  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  the  slope  of  which  the  town  is  built.  MisMH 
tonghi,  on  the  north  bide  of  a  bay  or  lagoon  of  the  Gulf  of  Patraii,  a  small  fortified  town,  is  famed  for 
the  sieges  it  underwent  during  the  late  war  of  independence,  and  for  the  death  of  Lord  liyron,  which 
happened  there  in  18^4. 

Jn  the  Aioria  :—yapoU  di  Romania  or  Sauplia,  the  capital  of  Greece  for  several  years,  before  the 
king  removed  to  Athens,  is  a  well-built  city,  strongly  iortified,  and  positcsses  an  excell.:nt  harboiur; 
near  the  head  of  the  Ruif  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Nearly  ail  the  trade  of  the  Blorea  centres  here ; 
consequently  great  activity  prevails  at  the  port;  but  its  confined  situation  and  the  neighbouring 
marshes  render  it  unhealthy.  Its  fortress  of  tlie  Fatamedi,  which  has  been  called  the  Gibraltar  of 
Greece,  and  deemed  impregnable,  stands  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  and  precipitous  rock,  720  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  inaccessible  on  all  sides  except  the  east,  where  it  is  connected  w.th  a  range  of 
barren  rocky  hills.  Another  fortress,  called  Itch-KuU^  is  built  on  a  peninsular  rock  rising  above  the 
town,  at  ttio  foot  of  the  Palamodi  Before  the  removal  of  the  court,  Napolt  contained  MXK>  inhabi- 
tants, but  the  ntmaber  is  nuw  considerably  reduced.  To  the  west  and  north  of  Mauplia,  and  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles,  are  the  ancient  lities  of  Argo$,  Tiryru,  and  Myeente.  The  first  is  a  strag- 
gUng  town  of  niinous  houses,  with  a  deserted  dtaoel  on  the  hill  behind  it,  the  celebrated  Lariua, 
Tiryru  has  completely  disappeared,  but  its  citadel  remains,  a  perfect  bpecimen  of  cydopean  architee- 
tnre,  erected  about  the  year  ViW  a.  c.  Near  the  village  of  Krabata  are  the  ruins  of  Mycenui,  once 
the  capital  of  Agamemnon,  built  bv  the  demigod  Perseus  about  1300  years  b.  c,  and  desti  oyed  by  the 
Argives  about  466  b.c.  The  citadel  still  exists,  occupying  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  and  contaming 
roccimens  of  Hellenic  masomry  of  various  ages ;  the  most  ancient  parts  belof  in  the  same  style  as 
the  walls  of  Tiryns.  The  treasury  of  Atreos,  called  also  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  Is  built  under  the 
■lope  of  the  hill,  and  consists  of  a  massy  vatolted  suhterraaeea  chamber,  47|  iiMt  In  dlemeter  and  M 
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hiirli.  «ni1  connected  hx  a  door  wit)i  «  Rnudk-r  chamlier  about  U  fe«t  w|ii«i«.  r«rMA  or  KoriMk.  ow 
iif  the  fiiifHt  ritiut  of  siiu«li-iit  Crorc,  wa»,  durinx  tlic  lat«  rvvolutlonarj  vmr.  reduced  to  ubei,  miA 
now  pn>M*nts  onlv  a  iiul«h  of  nilDn,  ami  a  complete  picture  of  desolation.  A  f«ew  new  faooMi  kaf€ 
recently  b««'n  built,  and  linen  niarktti  ont  for  the  fonnatiun  of  lU'W  atreeta  ;  but  little  piogrw  ka« 
yet  been  iiiaiif  In  reNtorinK  the  city.  It  id  situate  In  a  Tery  unbeAlthy  plain,  near  the  S.E.  ciimcr  of 
the  <  iulf  of  Iif  iianto ;  but.  being  only  A  or  9  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Egfna,  it  long  formed  an  cntivfKA 
for  th-'  tra^le  of  Uroeoc.  mcrclutnts  prrferring  tu  transport  thiir  goods  aeroav  tlie  isthmus,  rather  tnu 
sail  round  tbo  ntomiy  shorot  i>f  thu  Peluponncsus.  The  citadeL  calltd  jlnocoriuthti*,  b  built  oa  the 
top  of  a  hill  H'.O  fwt  high,  and  Is  considered  the  8ironi;cst  fortre.os  In  Greece  next  to  that  of  Nanplia. 
The  hUt  hhootit  up  majestically  fVoni  the  plain,  and  t'urnis  a  conspicuous  object  at  a  great  distance : 
being  s-eii  fmin  Athi-n«,  44  uilles  in  a  dln-ct  line.  Patrtu  or  fadnu,  a  conddcrable  tovn  vith  &.U) 
inhabitants,  on  thi>  north-west  r<>&»t  of  Achaia,  has  Unrn  recently  enlarged  and  almost  rehmk  with 
wide  regular  strvets.  hut  U  sutiject  to  fovrs  uccaxioned  by  nuilaria.  I'lvlffza,  a  »er<-i>o't  town  vich 
aOOO  inlial>iiant<*.  W  mile*  K.  of  I'attas.  A)>out  l.'S  miles  from  Vosiitsa  lathe  conrent  uf  3l'MtffIiaH 
(U)(  cave  I,  In  the  fnce  of  a  precipice,  with  from  250  to  30U  mouks,  who  posaeas  large  landed  bStst^.^ 
chielly  in  Klis.  In  the  church  is  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Panagia,  or  All-holy  virgin,  said  to  hate 
been  tlie  work  of  St.  Luke.  Triptilitxu.  formerly  the  Turkish  capital  of  the  Morea,  and  a  lloun*liiiig 
town,  with  'M,00O  inlwbitants.  In  a  cold  plain,  3U00  feet  abof«  the  leTel  of  the  sea.  and  22  miles  W.  by 
H.  of  Na-iplia.  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  with  not  a  i>in-:;Ie  liuUM  or  inhabitant  remaining.  The  ruins  of 
Alantiniii,  now  called  PatTitf.ttti  .old  town',  are  situate  Smiles  N.  of  Tripoliua ;  and  13  miles  &W.  of 
TrU  olitza,  near  the  bankit  oi  the  Kuufla,  arc  the  ruins  of  Mtfaltpnlis  (big  townl,  vhlch  was  »iK  miles 
in  circumference,  but  of  mhirh  little  now  nniains  except  the  theatre,  still  rery  perfsot.  Further 
down  the  rircr,  al>out  1.1  niilt-s  from  its  mouth  in  the  Ionian  sea,  arc  the  ruins  uf  the  tvmi-le  of  tbs 
Olymnlan  J  uplter,  where  the  Olympic  games  were  ct^KtbratedcTery  fourth  year  by  the  asaeiubled  Gre^s, 
and  which  once  contained  tlu'  siatue  of  tl>at  gud.  formed  by  I'hioias  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  comidertd 
one  uf  the  seven  wonders  of  th?  world.  Ktthtmatti,  thu  cap.tal  of  Me.<sen{a,  is  a  considerable  Mfti^ort 
town  on  the  north  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Korunl.  Mnrromah,  a  wretched  village  of  a  few  huts,  standi  oa 
the  site  of  the  ancient  M'unu-,  1 1  milei»  N.W.  of  Kalamata.  and  at  the  foot  of  the  stcop  hill  of  Itkame. 
The  ruins  of  .Mc^sene  arc  magiiifloi  nt  specimens  of  the  grandeur  and  soUdity  of  the  llellenic  miliiary 
arcliitecture.  Xantriuo^  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Messcuia,  a  fortified  town  near  tho  southern  entrance 
of  a  noble  liasln  fornud  by  tht>  bland  of  Sphagia  ■  ancient  Sftkaritria),  memorable  fur  a  battle  fought 
on  20th  Octolicr  1827.  in  which  the  Turkish  and  Kgyuiian  fleets  were  destroyed  l»y  the  comUccd 
British,  French^  and  l<us»ian  squadronsi.  and  which  ei<ded.  In  clTcct.  the  revolutionary  war  in  Greece. 
Kacarluu  f't-altw,  tiie  ancient  rfftns,  occupies  a  lofty  promontory  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  bay. 
Arctidia  ancient  Kuparitsiit  or  Cvptiritria ;  i*  a  niiserable  ruined  town,  on  the  north- veat  coast  of  Mm- 
aenia,  abuut  a  iiille  from  tho  M-a,  on  the  narrow  summit  of  a  rocky  rid^e.  It  has  fome  trade,  but  only 
an  open  roadstead  for  ship^;  on  which  account  most  of  its  ex|K>rts  are  cunveyi.d  to  the  Island  u 
JViwi,  or  I'rotlauo,  f«>r  shipment.  SfHtrta,  8o  renowned  in  the  history  of  ancient  Greece,  and  after* 
wards  so  long  deverted.  has  l)eon  constituted  the  capital  of  the  new  province  of  Laccdffmon.  ^>arta 
la  situate  in  a  plain  mar  tho  right  bank  of  the  Rasili-potamo  iandent  Etir.tta*)^  about  20  miles  from 
the  sea :  a  plan  has  lieen  formed  for  rebuilding  it.  and  »ome  of  the  public  buildings  are  already  in  pro- 
gress. Mittra  or  Mititr,i,  3  miles  N.  W.  of  Sparta,  was  formerly  a  large  Turk! i.h  town  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill ;  but  the  upper  town  is  now  quite  deserted,  and  the  acropolis  is  in  ruins.  Sitmembojia  or  .Vs- 
po<j  di  Matrasith  on  the  east  coast  of  Laconia,  in  a  considerable  tt>wn.  on  the  south  aiile  of  an  insulated 
niU.  which  is  conn-TttHl  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge.  The  island  is  only  half  a  mile  in  length  ar.d 
about  .lUO  yards  in  bn-adth,  of  whieh  the  town  occupies^  about  one-third,  with  the  houses  piled  above 
each  other,  and  a  castle  on  the  Hummit  of  the  rock,  but  separated  from  the  to«n  by  a  perpendicular 
cliff.    All  the  coast  within  sight  of  the  town  connixts  ufuneulti ratable  rocks. 

Iai.\xna.— The  inhabited  islands  are  :— //jir</r».  S/trzzhi,  l\iros.  Eeiua,  Ani^ittnt^  Stfamis,  ScoptfM, 
Hrtidrvmin,  Srittthnt.  Sri/rut,  Si/ni,  Tin:)t,  Mii,/»"3,  .'.wlfn,  Cta.  Thimiia.  Sitnt,  Puros  and  jintij^- 
r»t^  Siphiitis,   Sfhithnt,    I'htm/ni,   Mil.t,    l'iJtttnuiIr>.-$,  Suiu-is,    lut,  Amuriivi,  S-tntfriu,  Anaphf,  Attp- 
Btr/ovi,  Ku/iitrt.     /••irrip'i  (corrupTe<i  to  .V<^'/ »»;«//</  by  the  tratikst.  the  cipital  of  KiiIn\*x,  a  large  town 
Duilt  on  tlie  site  of  the  ani*ii.nt  Chains,  at  the  narruw>st  i>art  of  tho  liuriuus,  or  Strait  which  se|>s- 
rates  KuIhpa  from  the  ci^ntiiiont.    It  was  forniorly  t^e  ekpstul  oi't'it*  Turkit-n  eyalet  of  the  Jezair».  the 
usual  reaidence,  and  unii>.'r  the  inunediuto  eoniitiand,  uf  the  Capiidan  I'uoha ;  but  umuy  of  the  b«r«t 
huuM-'S  arL>  of  \  eiiitiMn  construction.     Tlie  Htruit  is  d\i  led  iatu  twuuii'.qiial  |':-rt!i.  by  a  small  soustw* 
castlu  on  a  rock,  which  oomiuunioates  with  th->  Kirotian  shore  by  a  stone  l)i-iil,.:o,  ()()  or  TH  tect  loi:;?. 
and  with  the  Kul»a>aii  shore  by  a  wotnlen  draw-bridge.  3>  Tet  lun.u;.     On  the  suiiib  »ide  no  vesM'l  biit 
boats  can  approach  Kgrii>o  ;  on  the  noith  side  there  !<•  no  dirllculty.     Heforo  the  revolution  K-^ro 
contaiiifd  l(j,<Ki(i  inhabitants.     .Vyrn,  the  capital  of  Syra.  u  larve  and  rapii  I  ly-i  no  renting  commercial 
town.  In  built  on  a  conical  hill,  which  is  cohered  to  Hk*  tojt  with  white-ua*>he<l  builiiin^'S,  and  crown<Nl 
by  a  inoiiu.^tery.     The  harliour  iii  one  of  the  best  in  (•  recce,  with  sufe  anchorage,  und  a  good  litrht- 
house.    The  population  in  Ih27  was  only  (kXK) ;  in  1837  it  h:.d  already  iiicri-aM:d  to  'Jl.'KK).    Syra  is  a  free 
port ;  and  the  prinei|)al  exports  are  tigs  of  the  finest  quality.    .-iriKt.  in  Ar.dro^,  sii  epincopal  city,  stith 
A  HL-aport,  and  .VXH)  inhabitants.     Siuia.  in  Naxos,  the  see  of  a  catholic  archhi'thop.  and  of  a  Greek  bi- 
shoii.   ^ntipttrin  contains  a  famous  grotto,  or  dt^p  cave,  formetl  naturally  in  the  lime»toue  rock.   Milo^ 
in  the  island  of  the  same  name,  contains  the  remains  oi'an  unlini^heil  amphithiutre,  cvcloiiean  walls 
a  temple  of  Venus,  and  other  antiquities.     Hydra  is  a  singularly  interesting  eity.  ii5ing  indazxiing 
whiteness  and  beauty  on  the  amphitheatrlc  slope  of  a  barren  rock,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  uf 
lly<lra.     The  str«>ets  arc  pn^cijiitous  and  uneven,  hut  remarkably  clean :  nnd  the  quay  is  lined  with 
warehouses  and  shops;  the  dwelling-houses  are  built  in  the  most  substantial  maimer.     Several  mon- 
asteries are  perched  on  the  clifTs.  and  the  churches  and  religious  establishment s  amount  to  lUJ,  st>me 
of  them  iM>Hsessing  oriuments  of  great  ^alue.    The  harbour  is  neither  si>acious  nor  secure.    A  few 
fishermen  and  others,  driven  from  the  continent  by  the  oitpressi«in  of  their  Turkish  rulers,  first  raised 
here  the  nucleus  of  a  town ;  and  nuinl)ers  of  other  )k  ople  from  .MItania,  Attica,  and  the  Morea,  crowded 
to  it.  till  at  length  its  i>opulatlon,  in  ls25,  amounted  to  40.0iK).     The  population  does  not  now  amount 
to  more  than  half  the  numlN'r.     In  IhI3  It  possesM-d  ST.'i  vo^Si  U,  with  a  burden  of  LVKk'tous.  and  .MM 
Bailors ;  but  Its  trade  was  almost  entirely  ruined  by  the  war  of  Inilepcndcncc,  in  which  its  mariners 
took  a  principal  part.     Sp^zxia  is  built  on  the  eastern  Bhore  of  the  island  of  the  Mune  name,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Nauplla,  and  contained,  in  1  m j.'i,  .itKX)  inhabitaiit-(.    The  streets  are  better  than 
those  of  Hydra,  and  the  liouKe -«  are  iiiually  gotxl ;  thu  port  \i  good  and  wcll-fre^iuented ;  and  the  citi- 
acns  aro  mostly  engageil  In  coniinereial  pursuits.     1  hey  possess  many  fine  vessels,  and  fumlshe*! 
sixteen  shliMi,  besides  fire-ships,  to  the  (jreek  luivy  during  the  late  war.    The  climate  is  so  salubrious 
that  invalids  are  fnMiuently  sent  thither  for  the  restoration  of  their  health :  the  women  are  es- 
teemed the  most  beautidil  in  (Greece.     F.eiun^  a  newly  built  seaport  town,  in  the  island  of  Kgina.  in 
the  middle  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  contains  a  museum,  a  library,  and  a  school.    The 
climate  of  the  island  is  delightful,  and  the  atnio:>phere  is  so  pure,  that  epidemic  fevers,  the  scourge  of 
the  Morea,  are  almost  unknown  in  it     Kgina  was  formerly  celebrate«l  for  the  riihness  and  beauty  of  Its 
cnmaments,  but  almost  the  onlv  remains  consist  of  a  few  tombs,  vestiges  of  veils,  and  a  mosaic  i«ve- 
roent.    Near  the  8.K.  end  of  tlie  island,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  of  moderate  height,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Zeus  rauhellcuios  '^thv  Jupiter  of  all  the  llelleues),  consisting  of  23  columns,  still  entire. 
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Mid  the  greater  part  of  the  architniTe.  The«e  mins  are»  howeTer,  thought  by  tome  antiqiiAriet  to 
be  rather  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Pallaa- Athene  (Minerra). 

-  Gulfs,  Bats,  Straits.— The  Qvlfqf  ZeitounjAxe  Channel qf  Tatanti,  and  the  Channel qf  Egripo, 
together,  form  the  strait  called  by  the  ancients  Euriput,  which  divides  Eubcea  fVom  the  miJnIand  of 
Greece.  The  Euripus  has  been  always  fkmous  for  its  tides  or  currents,  which  flow  sometimes  the  one 
way  and  sometimes  the  other,  with  such  force  as  to  turn  mills  at  Egripo,  even  in  the  face  of  a  con- 
trary wind ;  but  the  nature,  extent,  and  periodical  intervals  of  these  currents  are  not  yet  exactly  as- 
certained. Guffcif  Egina^  between  Attica  and  Argolis.  Muffqf  Nauptia^  in  Argolis.  Gu(ft(f  KolO' 
kythi^  and  Gulfqf  Koranic  botli  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Morea.  Guu  qf  ArcadiUy  on  the  west  coast. 
GtJ/f  qf  Patras  and  Lepanto,  between  the  Morea  and  Hellas.  The  latter  is  a  landlocked  gulf;  ex- 
tending about  75  miles  E.  and  W.,  with  a  breadth  of  10  or  13,  having  the  Pays  qf  Corinth  ijid  Liva 
ttOstro  at  its  east  end,  the  Bay  qf  SaUma  on  its  north  side,  and  communicating  with  the  Gulf  of 
Patras  by  a  strait  only  about  a  mile  across,  which  is  defended  by  the  two  castles  of  Rumeli  and  Bforea. 
Cuif  of  Aria.  —  ( See  ante,  p.  69G. ) 

.  Caprs.— ^omijo,  Kandili,  Kili^  Chenonisi,  Don,  ManMoy  and  KaryttOt  in  Enbcea;  Marathon 
and  Colonna,  in  Attica ;  Skitto,  Maleo  or  St.  Angela,  Matapan,  GaUo,  JConeUo,  Katakoto,  Klarensa, 
JKologria  or  Papas,  in  the  Morea :  Bakari  and  Skropha,  in  Western  Hellas. 

Rivers  aitd  Lakrs.— The  //<>^/a^  ( Sperchius)  drains  a  long  narrow  valley  between  Moont  (Eta  and 
Othrys,  and  fails  into  the  Gulf  of  Zeitoun.  Alaoropotamo  (Cephissus)  flows  through  Fhocis  and 
Boeotia  into  the  lake  of  Topolias.  Asopo  ( Asopus),  in  southern  Boeotia,  flows  into  the  Channel  of 
Egripo.  The  Cephistus  and  Ilissus  flow  through  the  plain  of  Athens  into  the  Gulf  of  Egina.  Planitxa 
(Inachusi  in  Argolis.  Batili-potamo  (Eurotas)  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Kolokythl.  Pyrnatxa  (Pami- 
SQs)  flows  through  Messeniainto  the  Gulf  of  Koroni.  Bottsi  (Neda)  flows  past  Fhlgaleia  into  the 
Gotf  of  Arcadia.  Roufia  ( Alpheus)  drains  the  south-western  part  of  Arcadia,  and  flows  tlirough  EUa 
into  the  Gulf  of  Arcadia.  Its  principal  affluent  is  the  Ladon,  firom  the  north  of  Arcadia,  where  it 
has  its  source  in  the  Lake  qf  Phonia  (Pheneos),  which,  l>eing  surrounded  by  mountains,  emits  its 
waters  through  a  subterranean  channel.  Iliaco  (Peneus)  in  the  north  of  Ells.  Fidort^Evenus),  and 
Aspropotamo  ( Achelous),  both  in  Western  Hellas.  The  latter  is  a  large  river  which  rises  in  Aloania. 
100  miles  north  from  its  mouth.  Besides  the  lakes  already  mentioned  are :  The  lakes  of  UmbrtMot 
Great  Oxero,  Little  Ozero,  Rrakhori,  Angela- Kastro,  and  Saurotritxa,  in  Western  Hellas.  The  Lake 
Hf  Zaraka  (Stymphalus),  N.  W.  of  Argos,  and  surrounded  by  mountains  which  divide  its  basin  from 
that  of  the  Lake  of  Phonia.  This  lake  has  been  supposed  to  send  its  water  by  a  subterranean  channel 
to  the  Planitza. 

MocNTAiifB.  — (See  ante  p.  152-3.) 


IONIAN  ISLANDS. 

The  Ionian  Islands  form  a  sovereign  state,  consisting  of  seven  principal  islands,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  ones  aiUaccnt,  lying  along  the  coasts  of  Albania,  Hellas,  and  Morea.  The  names,  dimen- 
sions, and  population  of  the  seven  larger  inlands  are  stated  in  the  following  table  :— 


Names. 


! 


1 


Areain^  Popula- 
Square     tion  in 


Mites, 


1836. 


Corfu, 

Keuhalonia  ( Ccfalonia), .. 

Zakunto  (Zante), 

Santa  Maura, 

Thiaki 

Kerigo  (Cerigo) 

Paxo, 


41 
30 
2.^ 
2-i 
M 
19 
4 


10 

IH 

13 

8 

3 

13 

2 


227 
348 
\bti 
IHO 

44 
116 

26 


65.107 

6.1,197 

35.348 

17.175 

9,644 

8,707 

5,064 


1097        a04.242 


Relative 

PopulO' 

tion. 


287 
182 
226 

95 
219 

75 
195 


186 


The  smaller  islands  are  :  Merera,  Fano,  Samothraki,  Diaplo,  to  the  N.W.,  and  Vido  on  the  east  side 
of  Corfu;  Anti-paro,  to  the  S.  of  Paxo;  Mepanisi,  Kalamo,  Kasttts,  Arkudi,  Atoko,  S.E.  of  Santo 
5Iaura ;  Kerrigutto,  Nautifus,  PtnreL'i,  Purri,  Oca,  Kouphenisi,  Dragonera,  S.  and  S.E.  of  Cerigo.  All 
the  islands,  botli  large  and  small,  belong  to  the  same  great  calcareous  formation  which  prevuls  over 
Greece.  Their  surface  is  so  remarkably  mountainous  that  they  do  not  contain  a  sujf&cient  quanti^ 
of  arable  land  to  produce  the  corn  required  by  the  population ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  vine,  tne  olives 
and  the  currant,  which  they  produce  abundantly,  they  could  support  but  a  smidl  nnmber  of  inhabi- 
tants. The  climate  resembles  that  of  the  neighbourinff  continent,  except  that  the  sea  renders  it  more 
uniformly  temperate  and  more  humid.  Snow  often  fuls  in  winter ;  and  lies  on  the  mountains,  hat 
rarely  on  the  plains.  Sudden  and  furious  squalls  are  frequent ;  and  the  sirocco  or  hot  wind  occurs  at 
certain  periods.  The  harvest  is  in  June ;  earthquakes  are  very  frequent,  but  not  very  destructive ; 
malaria  prevails  in  low  situations  in  autumn ;  and  the  itch,  which  is  common  in  some  places,  in- 
stead of  being  eradicated  by  medical  means,  is  rather  cherished  by  the  people,  from  a  strange  notion 
that  it  is  a  preservative  against  the  effects  of  the  malaria.  In  other  respects  the  i*»mat^  u  agreeable 
and  healthy. 

Pkople.— The  people  arc  of  the  same  race  as  those  of  the  aiiUacent  continent ;  and  the  lonians  par- 
take in  the  physical  configuration  of  the  Greeks.  The  complexion  in  healthy  persons  inclines  to  ouve. 
Their  eyes  are  almost  universally  brilliant  and  ftill,  and  generally  dark ;  the  nair  generally  brown  or 
black ;  the  beard  copious ;  stature,  middle-sized ;  constitution,  sangnineo-chokrfo ;  geetorei,  vlva- 
cioos ;  gait,  erect  and  elastic ;  and  their  speech  voluble  and  emphatic. 

Rsuoiov. — The  Greek  church  predominates,  there  b^ng  only  about  3000  Roman  CathoUos,  and 
9000  Jews.  At  the  head  of  the  Greek  church  is  a  Protopapa,  elected  by  ballot  in  an  assembly  of  the 
clergy  and  nobles,  and  conflrmed  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  the  Catholics  are  under  the 
charge  of  an  archbishop.  But  both  clergy  and  people  are  extremely  unenlightened,  and  their  religion 
consists  of  the  grossest  superstitions,  which  eyen  the  British  government  deems  Itself  oUiged  to 
countenance. 

Educatioh.— At  Corfu  is  a  university,  and  also  a  sendnanr  for  jprlests  of  the  Greek  ehurch.  In 
each  of  the  islands  there  is  a  "  secondary  school,"  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  In  whleh  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  modem  Greek,  EngUah,  and  Italian  languagea,  arithmetic,  aii4  ^c* 
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nMntan  mathwnfct.ies,  are  taught.  In  the  chief  town  of  each  Island  is  a  central  1011001,  snnporttd  at 
the  public  expense,  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  and  for  training  the  Tillage  sdMMUUDastflrst 
there  are,  besides,  district  schools,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  central,  partly  maintained  by  gOTemmant 
and  partly  by  prirate  subscription.  The  district  and  village  schools  are  under  the  supmntesdniet 
of  the  hMtd  masters  of  the  central  schools;  the  whole  being  orerlookcd  by  an  Inspector-general. 
The  whole  establishment  for  education  Is  under  the  charge  of  the  commission  for  public  instruction. 
The  number  of  public  schools  in  the  islands,  in  1836,  was  138,  which  were  attended  by  2949  scbcdara.  J 

OovEBJiM BNT.— The  government  is  one  of  the  worst  specimens  of  oligarchy  or  exchisire  arMoeraey; 
the  authority  of  the  state  being  vested  in  magistrates  and  coimcils  chosen  by  the  nobles  only,  to  the  ex- 
clnsion  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  administe  ed  principally  for  their  behoof.  The  Ionian  Islands 
formerly  belonged  to  Venice ;  out  at  the  peace  of  1815  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of 
Oreat  Britain,  who  is  represented  by  a  Lord  High  Commissioner,  and  he  again  in  each  island  by  a  Pre- 
•ident  whom  he  appoints.  The  legislative  authority  Is  ^-est:  d  in  an  assembly  of  forty  membors,  dected 
for  five  years,  whu  meet  in  session  every  two  year:).  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  senate,  com- 
posed of  five  ordinary  memb:'rs  and  a  president,  who  are  elected  from  ttie  legislative  assembly.  The 
municipal  government  of  each  i!>land  is  vested  in  a  council  of  five  members  and  a  president.  The  Ju- 
dicial authority  in  each  island  is  vested  in  three  tribunals,  a  civil,  a  criminal,  and  a  commercial ;  and 
there  is,  besides,  in  each  a  court  of  appeal ;  and  petty  courts,  held  by  Justices  of  the  peace,  for  minor 
pleas  and  oflTences.  At  the  seat  of  government  is  a  high  court  of  appeal,  consisting  of  four  ordinary 
members,  two  English  and  two  Greek ;  and  two  extraordinary,  namely,  the  Lord  Huh  CommLsaiooer 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Trial  by  Jury  does  not  exist.  A  new  code  of  laws  naa  been  digested 
fbr  the  islands.    The  military  defence  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  protecting  sovereign,  and  tae  re- 

Klar  military  establishment  consbts  only  of  British  troops,  to  the  number  of  about  3300.  There  Is, 
wever,  a  corps  of  militia  in  each  island.  The  general  charge  of  preserving  the  public  truiqalllity 
being  directly  and  immediately  connected  with  the  nrillitary  establishment,  the  high  police  of  the 
**  United  Slates  of  the  Ionian  Islands"  is  placed  under  the  direct  management  of  the  Lord  High  Coo^ 
missioner ;  the  sover^Un  has  the  right  to  occupy  the  fortreoses,  and  maintain  sarrisons ;  and  the 
military  torci  of  the  islands  is  under  the  orders  of  the  British  Commander-in-Chief.  The  average 
TCTenuo  is  about  £176,000  sterling ;  and  the  average  expenditure  about  £177,000,  besides  the  pay  of 
the  regular  troops  and  munitions  of  war. 

PaoDucTiTK  Imdustrt.— Agriculture  is  still  in  a  very  rude  state,  and  the  implements  of  hnsbaadry 
probably  as  primitive  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Ulysses.  The  olive  U  the  principal  product ;  the  vine 
is  generally  planted  in  the  plains  and  vallev^  and  com  on  the  declivities  of  the  hiUs.  In  Corfti  and 
Zante  soap  to  the  value  of  £12,(100  is  annually  made  and  exported ;  and  also  considerable  qnantHlea  of 
oommon  earthenware.  Silk  shawl  •,  coarse  linens,  coarse  woollen  blankets,  and  goat-hair  carpeta  and 
Backing,  are  alio  manulactured.    The  amount  uf  the  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  in  1836  was  273351, 

and  cleared,  272,415,  of  which  only  22,606  entered,  and  23,475  cleared,  wore  British (  Martin'*  C$h- 

niet,  &c.  691,  Ike.) 

The  principal  natural  productions  of  the  islands ;  the  number  of  acres  cultivated  and  lucaltiTated ; 
and  the  nuinbers  of  live  stock,  in  the  year  1836,  are  stated  in  the  following  table  :— 


Artirhi  qf  Produce 
and  Live  Stodt. 


\ 


Wheat, 

Indian  Corn,  Barley,  Ca- 
lembochio.  and  Barley 
and  Wheat, ) 

Oats 

Currants, 

Olives. 

Vines, 

Cotton, 

Flax,     

Pulse 

Pasture, 

Uncultivated, 

Total  of  Acres,.... 


6,133 
17,833 


538 
5,851 


Nimiber  of  Horses, . 
„  Beeves, . 

„  Sheep, . 

„         Goats,. 


3.910 

530 

9,102 

I's^.eeo 

3.98:i 

86.795 

11,834 

98 

432 

617 

255 

1,393 

8-56 

30,775 

450 

30,8i;6 

189,786 

364,139 

223,622 

4.106 

2.220 

3,351 

1.378 

21,708 

26,962 

16,524 

14,668 

7,18-2 

966 

492 

6,410 

16.766 

13,6:)0 

327 

134 

64 

1,474 

53,869 


101,314 


3,33o 
1.220 
13,156 
8,07 


5H 


1,724 

3,978 

547 

8 

1.203 

4,216 

101 

99 

555 

5,a')0 

97,436 


115,217        6.488 


2,462 

2.141 

12,006 

20,072 


I 
g 


73 

340 

13 

190 

212 

756 

2 

71 

68 

1,626 

3,137 


765 

120 

4,134 

6,554 


5 


1,010 

3.140 

16.900 

2,*^10 


453 

34 

8,406 

"'m3 

vr,6o*> 

1,31,5 

406 

54 

109 

l,r,95 

5.285 

61,08:) 

5,200 

•4 
< 
9* 

O 


16,137 

37,437 

.\492 

15.740 

219.339 

119.152 

1.014 

1.310 

4,530 

44,960 

420,151 


79,525      16,640     885,262 


296 

16 

2,910 

23 


14,189 
10,366 
95,9i0 
68,826 


Table  shewing  the  Nature  and  Quantity  of  each  kind  of  Produce,  in  1836. 


Artide*  of  Produce. 
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l9 
^1 

Ii 

• 

t 

• 

J 

< 

Wheat, Bushels. 

Indian  Corn,  &c.    „ 
Oats, „ 

19,064 

51,741 

'    12,963 

'85.246 
55.042 

5.!»27 
26.523 

6,342 

4.6.54 
41,655 

3,584 
9,740,000 

2,7*29 
44.100 
17.180 
13,150 

7,340 

30.510 

1,025 

1,0.50 

7,R35.00e 

9.520 

4S,770 
4.385 
5.610 
1,100 

40,000 

16,781 

38,681 
4,844 
5.100 
1.342 

a5.443 
5,935 

15,085 

5.473 

130,300 

2,507 

16,808 

434 

400.000 

1,'280 

6,196 

550 

11,495 

2,268 

2,640 
35,750 

'**i9.5 

20.010 

3,590 

3,070 

1,855 

170 

12,967 
586 

76.3W 

185.660 

22,915 

17,980,100 

113.219 

3iai47 

37,567 

743U 

n.378 

170,360 

Currants, Lbs. 

Olive  Oil, BarreU. 

Wine, „ 

Cotton. Lbs. 

Flax, , 

Pulse, Bushels, 

Salt. ,„ 

— TJPVwn  Table*  qf  Revemtet  ^c,    Cotonie*,  1836.    Presented  to  Parhameni  1839.;  ^ 
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ASIA. 

GENERAL    DESCRIPTION. 


PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY. 

Astronomical  Position Between  1^  20^  and  78°  N.  latitude;  and  between 

26°  and  190°  E.  longitude. 

Dimensions The  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.,  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian, 

or  from  Cape  Romania  in  Malaya  to  Cape  Taimura  in  Siberia,  exceeds  5300  miles ; 
and  the  greatest  breadth  from  W.  to  E.  along  the  fortieth  paradlel  of  N.  latitude,  or 
from  Baba  Burun  in  Asia  Minor  to  the  east  coast  of  Japan,  is  about  5600  miles.  The 
superficial  area  is  about  17»500,000  square  English  miles,  or  four  times  the  extent  of 
Europe. 

Boundaries.  —  Northern:  —  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Southern:  —  the  Indian  Ocean* 
JEastern : — the  Pacific  Ocean.  Western  : — the  Ural  Mountains,  and  the  River  Ural, 
the  Caspian  Sea,  the  range  of  Caucasus,  the  Strait  of  Yenikaleh,  the  Black  Sea,  tha 
Channel  of  Constantinople,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Archipelago, 
and  the  Levant,  all  which  separate  it  from  Europe ;  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and 
the  Red  Sea,  which  separate  it  fi*om  Africa. 

General  Aspect.  —  The  surface  of  this  large  continent  is  very  diversified.  The 
northern  portion  of  it  forms  a  plain  rising  gradually  from  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  intersected  by  a  number  of  very  large  rivers,  and  exposed  without  shelter  to 
the  piercing  blasts  of  the  north.  The  southern  portion,  which  stretches  along  the 
Indian  Ocean,  is  composed  likewise  of  comparatively  level  regions,  exposed  to  the 
burning  heat  of  the  tropical  sun ;  while  the  central  region  consists  of  a  series  of 
elevated  plains  and  mountains,  from  which  rivers  flow  in  every  direction  to  the  neigh- 
bouring seas.  This  central  region,  however,  is  not,  as  was  till  recently  supposed, 
a  uniform  table-land  of  great  elevation,  supported  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains ;  but 
appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  occupied  by  long  ranges  of  mountains,  with  interven- 
ing plains  and  valleys,  some  of  the  latter  of  which  have  no  great  elevation.  Among 
the  numerous  mountains  which  intersect  the  surface,  four  great  chains  or  systems 
may  be  distinguished,  stretching  nearly  parallel  to  eadi  other,  in  the  direction  of  east 
and  west,  or  south-west  and  north-east,  and  named  by  modern  geographers  the  Altai; 
the  Teean-shan;  the  Kwan-lun  or  Quan-lun;  and  the  Himalaya.  These,  with  theif 
numerous  ramifications,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  continent. 

MovMTAiHB.— The  chain  of  Altai,  properly  so  called,  occupies  a  space  of  scarcely  more  than  7°  of 
longitude ;  but  the  name  is  usually  given  to  the  northern  boundary  of  a  mountainous  region  which 
extends  from  the  sources  of  the  river  Irtish  to  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  Between  the  Irtish  and  the 
Chulym,  the  most  easterlv  affluent  of  the  Obi,  or  between  the  meridians  80<^  and  86°,  the  chain  consists 
of  an  extensive  mass  of  high  rocks,  furrowed  by  narrow  ralleys  and  rapid  rivers.  Its  cnlminatinif 
point  lies  N.  W.  of  Lake  Ubsa ;  to  the  east  of  which  the  chain  divides  into  three  ranges,  of  which  tl:« 
middle  takes  the  name  of  Tang-nou,  and  extends  eastward  to  the  lake  Kossogol.  The  most  northerly 
range  is  named  Sat/aiu-kean,  or  Mountains  ^  S'tyan :  the  most  southerly,  Ulaneom'ula  ;  and  the  three 
ranges,  between  9*8^  and  102^  £.  long.,  Join  the  mountains  which  encompass  the  lake  Baikal,  and  are 
usually  called  the  Baikalian  Mountain*.  Farther  east  a  chain  shoots  eastward,  under  the  name  of 
Kentei,  and  the  Mountains  qf  Daouria,  and  afterwards  Joins  the  Ublonnoi-krehet  (chain  of  Apples), 
the  Khing'han^  and  the  Aldan  Hills,  which,  stretching  along  the  w«tt  side  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  un(!er 
the  name  of  Stanoroi,  extend  to  t  he  north-eastern  extremity  of  A  sla,  and  termhiate  «t  Behring's  Straits. 
The  mean  latitude  of  the  Altai  is  between  50°  and  .M°  3(r ;  the  name,  which  is  said  to  mean  CMen, 
has  probably  been  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  great  metallic  riches.  Although  the  top  of  the  chain 
is  said  by  the  Chinese  to  reach  the  Milky-way,  yet  probably  no  part  of  it  attains  a  greater  elevation 
than  1 1.. ^00  feet.  The  highest  part  of  the  range,  so  far  at  is  yet  known,  extends  east  and  west  between 
the  Bukhtarroa,  an  affluent  of  the  Irtisli,  and  the  Koksun,  an  affluent  of  the  Obi.  The  most  westerly 
of  its  higher  summits,  the  Holbontkka,  loses  its  snow  in  May,  but  is  covered  with  it  again  by  the  eoa 
of  July:  farther  east  in  a  loftier  summit,  the  Skhtskheheni^kkst  i  hut  the  highest  is  the  BieUl-ha,  or 
Byidiicha,  which  lies  in  the  meridian  of  the  Chinese  military  post  of  Chinglstei,  on  the  Bukhtarma,  and 
rises,  according  to  M.  Gebler,  who  visited  it  in  183.3,  to  about  11.000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
about  7000  above  the  surrounding  mountains ;  it  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which  terminates, 
downwards,  in  immense  glaeiers.  From  this  lofty  mass  a  range  branches  off  to  the  E.8.E.,  extend- 
ing, as  we  have  said,  to  the  extremity  of  Asia ;  but  the  supposition  that  it  formed  the  northern  wall 
of  a  very  high  table-land  is  so  far  from  the  tratb,  that  the  steppes  around  Ihe  lidce  Zaiseng,  on  the 
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■onth  side  of  thecbaln,  aiid  certainly  the  steppes  mtt  the  UJkeBalkaahl,  are  not  saon  thui  19141In(  390 
toistfs)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Westward  from  lake  Zalaang  the  chain  of  Altai  is  prolonged,  aod.T 
the  parallel  of  49=  or  50  ^  by  a  series  of  Isolated  hlUs  and  groups  of  small  monntaiiu,  through  an  esieot 
of  anout  540  miles,  as  far  as  the  str^ppe  of  the  KirghU.  and  ends  abruptly  about  10^'  to  the  eastward  of 
the  meridian  of  the  Urals.  Among  toe  secondary  diains  connected  with  the  Altai  are.  1.  'I'he  Jfiwa- 
taintqf  A'o/yran.  between  the  rivers  Irtish  and  Hiya.  which  are  rich  in  guld  and  silt-cr :  1.  Tba  duin 
which  uumholdt  propo»e»  to  call  the  Great  Altat.  whose  culminating  point  is  about  t^  of  latitude  to 
the  8.iuth-ea*>t  of  tlic  lake  leke-Aral-noor,  and  which  unites  the  Altai  with  the  Teean-Shan;  &  Tha 
Tarba^atai  chain,  which  extends  to  the  south-west  of  lake*  Zaisang  and  AlaktouguL  and  sepantci 
them  from  lake  Balkashi,  fur  nearly  .VX)  miles.  In  some  places  snow  Is  said  to  lie  on  this  chain  durinc 
th«i  whole  year,  wliich  ind.CAies  an  elevation  of  about  W^  feet.  The  chain  is  connected  with  the  Altu 
by  a  series  of  low  hills,  running  parallel  to  the  south  side  of  Zaisang,  at  the  distance  of  about  tw>miy 
miles.  The  Tarbagatai  chain  is  considerMl  as  forming  tlie  north-western  boundary  between  the  Uu»- 
•lan  and  the  Chlnete  empires.  The  great  volcanic  mountains  of  Kamtschatlca  may  either  be  cvn- 
■idL>rcd  as  connected  with  the  Altaian  system,  or.  perhaps,  more  properly  with  the  maritime  chain  to 
be  afterwards  mentioned. 

The  second  great  chain,  called  bv  the  Chinese  TKXAii-9n(3i  (or  in  French  THiAsr-cBASt,  andliy 
the  TQrkev  nations  Tkxqri-dagh.  both  of  which  names  signify  skv  mountains,  or  mountains  whin 
reach  the  skies,  extendi  trova  west  to  east  nearly  along  the  43-  paralld  of  north  latitude.  The  culmi- 
nating |«oint  appears  to  be  that  mass  of  hills,  remarkable  for  three  snow-clad  pealca.  which  lies  nearly  in 
tlie  ctMitre  of  Aula,  upon  the  confines  of  Kaiisu.  in  the  Chinese  empire,  and  ia  celebrated  by  the  name 
of  B  khd,t'  la  Holy  lii]l\  the  Bugilo  of  Pallas,  the  Siu^-than  (snow  hUI),  and  the  Pe-dMn  (wl.its 
hill )  of  the  Chinese.  n(>out  H-')^  K.  long.  From  Bukhda-Qla  the  Teean-shan  stretch  eaatward  towards 
Barkoul.  boyund  which  they  suddenly  fall  to  the  level  of  the  great  desert  of  Cobi :  iHit,  after  an  in- 
terruption of  about  1(J~  of  longitude,  another  chain,  callvd  Ga^jar  or  In-shaH,  appears  at  the  great 
bend  of  the  Yellow  river,  following  the  same  direction  from  west  to  east,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  prolongation  of  thi'm.  About  112-'  E.  long,  the  Gadjar  becomes  confounded  with  a  snowy 
chain  called  Ta-hans.  and  with  a  cliain  running  north  and  south  under  the  name  of  KkingkaH  t-la, 
which  forms  a  union  in  this  quarter  between  the  Teean-shan  and  the  Altai.  The  chain  which  may 
be  cfiiMidered  a9  the  princii>al,  apitears  to  stretch  still  further  east,  tUl  it  becomes  connected  on  tLe 
one  side  with  the  HounUting  of  Curva,  and  on  the  other  with  the  chain  which  extends  along  the  coait 
of  Mandchuria.  Westward  from  Bdkhda-iila.  the  chain  of  Teoan-ahau  is  prolonged,  between  Gu^a 
( Ele'i  and  Kuchu,  and  tht'n  between  the  lakes  TeniOrtQ  and  AksO,  to  the  north  of  Caskhjgar,  under  tb« 
name  of  Miz-tagh,  or  MuMrt.  From  Uw  p«iint  where  the  llolur-tagh  crosses  the  cluitii  at  right  an- 
gles, the  MAs-t-tgh  continues  its  course  without  interruption,  under  the  name  of  ^•/  faA-taieM.  to  the 
south  of  the  Sihoon,  towards  Khojend  and  L'rateppeth,  in  Fergliana.  Tlie  cluin  of  Asferah.  called 
also  the  ridgo  or  chain  of  Pamer,  sei>arates  the  waters  of  the  Sihoon  from  tliose  of  the  AmiX  and 
presents  a  group  of  lofty  mountains,  some  of  which  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  chva 
then  turn*  to  tne  itouth-west,  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  Khqjend,  and  in  tliis  direction,  ns  &r  as 
Bainarcaiid.  is  called  Ak-tngh,  or  Al-l*otom :  farther  to  the  west,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kohik,  it  sinks 
into  the  plains  of  Bokhara  and  Mawer-ul-nahr.  Besides  the  divisions  of  the  cliain  already  meiitiuned, 
there  are  several  soconilary  ranges  connected  with  the  Teean-shan;  as,  1.  The  .-/fa-Man,  a  chala 
which  runs  alimg  the  west  sl<ic  of  the  groat  t)end  of  the  Hoang-ho.  and  appears  to  connect  the  Gadiar 
with  the  northern  i^art  of  the  groat  nucleus  of  iloho-nor,  named  S'tH-tkan  or  Kitian-tkan,  belonging 
to  the  chain  of  Kwan-lun :  3.  The  jtla-t*igh  or  Afatatu  which  extend*  northward  f^m  the  Tvean- 
shau  into  Turkei«tan,  croHting  the  course  of  the  river  Cboui ;  and,  3.  Tbe  Sting-dHak,  to  the  mnth  of 
Khoknnd,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  A»for^. 

The  Chain  of  Kwan-i  r!i.  Kukji  li*.*!.  or  Qcah-lc^,  extends  nearly  along  the  thirty-fifth  parallel 
of  north  latitude,  lH>arin>;  nl«o  the  iinuics  of  Ki'i.K('!f  and  Tartasu-dav^.^v.  and  commencing  about 
the  TO  E.  long.,  to  tlie  woitiwnnl  of  the  T*une-ling  (Blue  or  Onion  Mountains),  which  are  connected 
with  the  Bolur-tagh,  and,  aocordinK  to  the  Chinese  gi>ographers,  form  its  southi-rn  portion.  From 
thin  point  the  oliain  runs  oaotward.  aii.l  after  oro« sing  Thibet  in  two  branchcN  under  the  name  of 
Ttung-htig,  to  the  north,  and  Sunri^  Zraug,  and  I'i.  to  the  south,  forms  in  Eastern  Tliiljet  the  A'.nin- 
liin  of  the  (.  hine!te.  a  mountain  mass  of  prodi^cioiis  heiuht,  which,  in  their  mythological  geography, 
is  cMllod  the  king  of  nioiiiitaiii!*,  the  hivthes  point  of  the  whole  earth,  the  mountain  which  touehes 
the  pole  and  9upp<irt!i  the  !$ky  ;  it  iV.  in  ithort.  the  (>lvin{>us  of  the  gCKi^  of  the  Buddhists,  and  the 
Tao-iH*.  Thi>  grvat  inas<»  is  ^uppo^tcd  on  the  north  hy  the  snowy  chain  of  the  Sau-tkntt  and  A'l'Vin- 
»han,  wliioh  aUo  extend^  woM  an<l  ea5t.  IMwoen  tho  N^n-ahan  and  the  Teean-shan  the  mountains 
of  Tun  J  lit  Innind  the  cdg«.>  of  the  desert  of  Cohi,  and  that  and  other  contiguouH  chains  form  tiie 
country  of  Kham,  Wo»tern  Setohuen,  and  Yuii-ntkn.  In  1  hibet  the  Kwan-lun  is  connected  with  the 
Hiinalava  hy  several  lofty  cliain s  whose  iH.>aks  are  covered  with  everlaj-tini?  snow. 

The  liiMAi.A,  lIiMMALA.  IIi.MACiiF.L.  or  IIiMAi  AVA  .  AlxMle of  Suow )  mountains  extend  in  a  general 
direction  north-west  and  Roiith-e.i.st.  From  the  meridian  dH^'  10'  east,  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
liindoo-koh,  the  choin  extendi  to  the  ea.^t  and  south-east,  along  the  northern  frontier  of  Ir.dia.  Assam, 
and  Hiriuah,  .ind  |>enetrates  into  the  C'hinc>e  pro\iiice  ot  Yun-nan.  where,  to  the  westward  of  Yutic* 
ehang.  it  exhihits  sharp  and  snowy  peaks.  It  turns  abruptly  to  the  north-ea^t.  on  the  confines  of 
IIiKiiiang,  Keang-si.  and  Kuh-kien.  and  extends  with  its  snowy  summits  near  to  the  ocean,  where 
we  tind.  a.<i  if  it  were  a  pn»lon>;ation  of  the  chain,  the  tituuiit  lint  of  Funnnta^  wliioh  are  snow-oapt 
duriiik;  the  greati-r  |»art  of  the  ^uniiner.  shewing  in  this  latitude  an  elevation  of  at  leoiit  12.04!t  Ucl. 
Westward,  the  chain  of  Himalaya  f<irins,  or  is  connivtetl  with,  the  HiwiiMt-kuh.  or  Indian  Ct/u-anv, 
and  the  P'tropttmiton  niuitntnins.  which  extend  in  a  westerly  direction  throu(;h  live  or  six  degrees 
of  longitude,  and  then  inclining  to  the  north-west.  aj>|>ear  to  terminate  before  reaching  the  Caspian 
8ea.  In  the  same  direction,  however,  after  a  short  interruption,  the  chain  of  A7/>Mrr  appears,  ex- 
tendinit  along  the  south  siiie  of  the  Caspian,  and  connectLil  with  the  ('auca.'>us  and  the  mountains  of 
Armenia.  1  he  culininatin>;  points  of  ttie  Himalayas  art>  loiuid  on  the  frontier  of  India,  betwe^-n  76^ 
and  in)'  E.  long.,  where  they  present  a  series  of  sni>w-clud  i»eaks,  many  of  which  are  from  four  to  fire 
miles  of  i>erpendicular  height  alnive  the  levrl  ot  the  sea  ;  and  one  of  them,  tlie  J)htct»lagiri  or  Wh  te- 
mouiitain,  ris<>s  to  the  enormous  elevation  of  live  miles  and  a  half  The  Himalayas,  though  running 
nearly  In  the  *«mo  direction,  are  not  exactly  parallel  with  the  Kwan-lun;  but  approach  them  so  nearly 
in  th  •  meridian  of  Attok  and  Jellalabad.  that  l>etwot;n  Cahul.  (^ashmere.  Ladakli,  and  Badakhshan.  the 
Ilinialayai  seem  to  form  only  a  single  mass  of  inoniitains  with  the  Hindou-kho  and  tbe  Tsiiug-ling. 
In  like  manner  the  space  between  the  Himalayas  and  the  Kwan-lun,  further  east,  Is  more  occupied  by 
secondary  chains  and  isolated  groups  of  mountains  than  the  table-lands  l>etwecn  the  Altai  and  the 
Teean-sluin,  andbetweentho  latter  and  the  Kwan-lun.  Consequently  Thibet  and  Kashi  caimut  propirly 
be  compared  in  respect  of  their  geological  structure,  with  the  hUh  longitudinal  valleys  which  are  ti- 
tuate  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  Andes.  Nor  is  the  level  of  these  countries  equal  throuitb- 
out ;  for  the  mildnos  of  the  winter:)  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vino  in  the  gard.  ns  of  H'lassa  indicate 
the  existence  of  deep  valleys  or  circular  depressions.  The  courses  of  the  Indus  and  the  Saiipoo,  in 
opposite  directions,  also  indicate  a  depression  of  Thil)et  to  the  nortli-west  and  the  south-east.  I- torn 
this  watershed,  which  is  situate  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  the  Jewahir,  and  Mount  Callasa  or  Caila« 
(in  Chinese  O-neic-tn,  and  hi  Thibetan  Gang-dit-ri),  the  chain  of  Kara-korum-pndiMhah  stretches 
to  the  north-west,  towards  tho  Taang-llng ;  and  the  snowy  chains  of  llor  and  Zsang  to  the  east.  The 
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Ketra4nrum  chain  forms  the  watershed  between  the  affluents  of  the  Indus  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
riTers  of  Tarkhandon  the  other.  The  Hor,  at  Its  north-western  extremity,  is  connected  with  the  Kwan-* 
Inn,  and  its  course  Arom  the  eastern  side  is  towards  the  Tengri-noor.  The  Zzanut^  which  is  to  the  south 
of  the  Hor,  bounds  the  long  valley  of  the  Hanpoo.  and  extends  from  norin  to  east  towards  the 
Ii€en^tMin4angla-gaitgri,  a  very  lofty  mountain  which,  l)etween  Il'lassa  and  the  Tengri-noor,  termi- 
nates in  Mount  liem-*hun-ubaahi.  Between  the  meridians  of  Gburka,  Katmandnd  and  H'lassa^ 
the  Himalayas  send  off  to  the  north,  towards  the  right  banlc,  or  southern  border  of  the  valley  of  the 
Banpoo,  several  spurs  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  the  highest  of  which  is  the  larta-xAOM^oy- 
gangri  (the  snowy  mountains  in  the  country  of  the  sclf-extsting  God),  to  the  westward  of  tne 
lake  Tamruk-yumdzo  or  Paltee.  Subordinate  to  the  Himalayas  and  the  Kwan-lun,  the  following 
chains  may  be  mentioned  :  1.  The  Yung-lingt  which  runs  north  and  south,  separates,  bv  a  long  se- 
ries of  snowy  peaks,  China  from  Thibet  and  Joins  the  chain  of  Pe4ing^  which  bounds  Shansl  to  the 
south,  and  has  several  snowy  summits.  On  the  frontier  of  Uonan  it  bucomcs  lower,  and  runs  north* 
we«t  towards  Shansi,  whorv  it  joinit  the  Ta-hang.  In  Shansl  itself,  a  secondary  cliain,  calltd  Laung, 
fttretches  from  the  Pe-ling  north-west  to  the  Uoang-ho,  where  it  rises  to  the  snow  line,  and  unites  witn 
the  Ala-shan.  In  general,  the  Pe-ling  marks  the  lioundary  l)etween  the  basins  of  the  rivers  Hoang-ho 
and  Yang-tse-kiang,  terminating  near  the  sea,  between  their  mouths.  The  San-iing,  rising  from  tlie 
extremity  of  the  xun-ling,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Pe-ling,  approaches  tlie  latter  as  it  advances 
eastward,  and  sends  off  to  the  north-east  several  branches,  whicn  accompany  the  windinss  of  the 
Yang-:se-kiang,  even  to  its  mouth.  The  mountains  of  Yan,  to  the  north-west  of  Pekin,  ana  the  TVs- 
hangt  to  the  west,  in  Shansl,  appear  to  belong  equallv  to  the  Teean-shan  and  the  Kwan-lun.  2.  The 
Sub-  Himalayas,  which  extend  along  the  south  side  of  the  great  chain,  and  form  with  it  the  valleys  of 
Kcpaul,  Bootan,  Stc.  3.  The  chain  which,  under  the  names  of  Yomadoung  and  Anapektomiou,  ex- 
tends from  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  of  Assam  to  Cape  Negrais.  4.  The  Birman' Siamese  chain, 
which  extends  north  and  south,  between  the  valleys  of  the  Saluen  and  the  Meinam,  from  the  con- 
fines of  Yun-nan  through  the  peninsula  of  Malaya  to  Cape  Romania.  5.  The  chain  which  tra- 
verses Laos,  and  forms  the  eastern  bounilary  of  Siam,  separating  the  vallev  of  the  Meinam  from  that 
of  the  Maykuang.  6.  The  chain  of  An-nam,  whidh  forms  the  watershed  between  the  affluents  of 
the  Maykuang  and  the  numerous  rivers  of  Tonkin  and  Cochin-China.  7.  The  chain  qf  Suleiman^ 
which  extendis  from  north  to  south,  nearly  parallel  with  the  river  Indus,  and  whose  branches  form 
the  numerous  secondary  chains  which  traverse  Affghanistan  and  Beloochistan,  losing  themselves 
In  the  table -land  uf  Kerman  on  the  one  side,  and  terminating  at  Cape  Jask  on  the  other.  Its  prin- 
cipal summits  are,  Suffrid-koh  (White  hill),  west  of  Peshawer.  about  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  Tukht-i- Suleiman  (Solomon'^  Throne),  31°  38'  N.  fat.,  11,000  feet.  The  loftiest  peaks 
of  the  Himalayan  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  Dhwalagiri  (White  hill),  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  Be- 
nares, and  Chumulari  in  iiootan ;  their  elevation  being  calculated,  though  not  exactly  ascertained, 
at  about  28,000  feet.  Farther  west,  various  parts  of  the  range  have  been  approached,  and  even  crossed 
by  Europeans,  and  the  elevation  of  the  summits  pretty  nearly  ascertained.  The  Simthem,  or  Hiiker 
Hiwnalayas,  which  separate  the  feeders  of  the  SutieJ  from  those  of  the  PiU>ur,  Roopir,  and  Andx^tie, 
vary  from  16,982  to  WifiVi  leet,  and  the  passes  from  15,0i)U  to  16,000;  the  Jumnotri  peaks,  or  Bundev 
pooch  mountains,  from  20,122  to  21,155  ;  St.  George,  St.  Patrick,  and  the  Pyramid,  above  Gangontri, 
22,240,  22,385,  and  20,906 ;  Hoodra-  Himala,  22,3!>0 ;  Surra- Booer,  23,441 ;  a  cluster  extending  trom  Ke- 
damatb  to  Budrinath,  six  peaks,  22,130  to  23,441 ;  and  three  contiguous  jpeaks.  19,178  to  21.6^ :  Jewahir 
four  peaks,  22,385  to  25,741  ;   Dhaibun,  in  Nepaul,  24,640,  and  Gotsainthan,  abo  in  Nepaul,  24,740. 

The  BoLOR,  Bklvr,  or  Bulyt-tagh  (Cloudv  Mountains),  extend  in  a  direction  transverse  to  that 
of  the  preceding  chains,  being  connected  with  the  TsOng-ling  on  the  south,  and  united  on  the  north  to 
the  chain  which  passes  to  the  north-west  of  Cashgar,  under  the  name  uf  Cashgar-davan.  Of  the  north- 
ern pert  of  the  chain  very  little  is  known ;  but,  in  its  middle  portion,  it  forms  or  consists  of  the  table- 
land of  Pamer  or  Pamir,  which  is  elevated  15,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  overtopped  by 
mountains  which  rise  several  thousand  feet  higher.  From  Pamer,  a  chain  of  verv  lofty  mountains, 
the  Uindoo-koh  of  the  Western  Asiatics,  extends  in  a  S.  W .  direction,  terminating  with  a  lofty  snow-cant 
mountain,  named  Koh-i-baba,  48  miles  W.  of  Cabul,  and  being  connected  witn  the  Himalayas  at  the 
valley  of  Punjshcer,  N.E.  of  that  city,  forma  the  watershed  tietween  the  basins  of  the  Oxus  and  the 
Indus.  From  the  same  part  of  Pamer,  the  Belur  is  continued  almost  straight  S.  till  it  Join  the  Hima- 
layas, separating  in  its  progress  the  hill  country  of  Chitral  from  Little  Thibet :  while  a  third  branch 
extends  in  an  easterly  direction,  towards  the  chain  of  Kara-kotum,  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
separates  the  basin  ol  the  Indus  from  that  of  the  river  of  Yarkhand.  It  thus  appears  that  the  chains 
of  H.ndoo-kho  and  Karakorum  may  either  be  considered  as  diverging  ranges  of  the  BelQr-tagh,  or  as 
constituent  parts  of  the  western  prolongation  of  the  Kwan-lun.  Though  their  elevation  has  not  been 
ascertained  by  measurement,  they  appear  to  be  much  higher  than  the  Himalayas,  for  they  form  a 
complete  watershcMl  between  India  and  Central  Asia,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Himalayas  are  in- 
terrupted and  broken  through  in  many  places  by  the  streams  which  flow  from  the  northern  ranges 
and  the  hill  country  which  iies  between  them. 

The  Urals,  or  Uu  ALtA5  MorxTAiKs,  which  belong  incommon  to  Europe  and  Asia,  extend  rom  north 
to  south,  through  zO-'  ol  longitude,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Sea  of  Aral.    Compared  with  the 

£  receding  chaius,  the  Urals  are  very  low  in  their  general  elevation,  though  some  of  tnem  reach  the 
uiit  of  perpetual  snow,  a  circumstance  which  is  not  remarkable  in  their  high  latitude.  Where  the 
road  from  Moscow  to  Siberia  crosses  these  mountains,  the  chain  is  about  40  miles  broad,  but  the 
ascent  and  dvsceut  of  the  ri^ad  are  so  nearly  imperceptible,  that  were  it  not  for  the  precipitous  tanks 
everywhere  to  be  seen,  tiie  traveller  would  hardly  suppose  he  was  crossing  a  range  ot  hills.  The 
average  elevation  of  this  part  of  the  range  seems  nut  to  exceed  135J  feet,  though  some  rocky  masses 
riite  perhaps  a  thousand  feet  higher ;  and  the  base  upon  which  the  chain  rests  Is  itself  900  feet  abo«  e 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Heyond  58-*  20'  the  chain  presents  several  sunmiits  which  attain  between  2000 
and  3000  feet ;  but  the  highest  part  of  the  range  is  situate  to  the  north  of  59^,  and  the  highest  of  all, 
the  Daneshken-kamen,  lies  to  the  north  of  60^.  The  summits  of  this  northern  part  of  the  range  have 
been  ascertained  to  rise  to  between  8000  and  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  the  principal 
summits  are  detached  mountains,  to  the  eastward  of  the  main  range.  Lateral  branches  also  extend 
eastward  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  plain.  The  principal  chain  bears  successively  from  north 
to  south  the  names  of  t  oyas,  ttie  yerkhuturtan  Urals,  the  Urals  of  Jekttterinburg.  and  the  Bathkirian 
Urals.  Several  low  biancneti  diverge  into  the  governments  of  Arkhangel  and  Vulogda ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal subordinate  or  diverging  chains  are  connected  with  the  liashkirian  Urals.  The  mountmns  <^ 
Oblsheisyrt,  which  diverge  from  the  western  slope  ot  the  principal  chain,  are  really  nothing  more  than 
a  long  table-land  ol  undulating  hillocks  extending  into  the  government  of  Orenburg ;  forming,  how- 
ever, the  northern  limit  uf  the  depression  which  surrounds  and  contains  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  chain 
oj  MoQghqjar  extends  into  the  country  of  the  Kirghiz,  and  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  plateau 
caHed  the  Ust-Uit,  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Lake  Aral.  Subordinate  to  this  last-named  chain, 
or  part  of  the  same  group,  are  the  Great  Bvtrzonk,  a  chain  of  low  hills,  which  extends  in  a  series  of 
rocky  cliffs  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Aral,  spreading  out  towards  the  west,  and  turning  into  the 
isthmus  ;  and  the  Little  Burzouk,  which  are  situate  a  little  farther  to  the  south-east,  and  terminate 
with  a  promontory  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Aral.  The  mountains  of  Novaia  Zemlia  may  also 
be  considered  as  an  orographic  connection  or  prolongation  of  the  Urals.  Their  principal  swmmit  is 
Glauowsky,  about  2500  tect  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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Th«  remaf ninf  moanurn*  of  Alia,  thow  of  iIm  wth  ■«■>.  hftvv  been  cmmM  by  tht  Frvacb  f»- 
rrmphert  &«  on«  iproap.  «h;'>h  clw7  call  the  Wkitemv  or  TarBo-CftrcAUAS  Stitui.  Thcfnrtd 
nneku*.  i.r  rcritrv  of  tt «  «;>r^m.  i*  fonoHi  bj  the  hish  table-luid  of  Amien^  and  the  lofty  niaan- 
Cairit  whi'rh  ibttr-^ct  and  fjT«rto|>  it.  From  the  ttapcndiMM  |ioak  Bamcd  Jfaew  by  the  Armeaians. 
jtwn-A>neh  by  th«  TurLt.  and  ^rarvi  hy  Lnropeuu.  two  ramree  diTSve  to  the  vcetward,  ftminf 
Lei«<-*u  iKefb  t)i«  lor.j;  lAJIt-y  of  t>.e  Murad  or  Elastcm  Enphratca.  The  toothem  of  tb««e  ate  the 
iiaifin  V'/un/aifu  f  M -»m  M'utuM  oi  antiiiuiy  .  which  are  mcnriy  a  prolonfatioii  of  the  TtMnu.  vUdi 
ei't'tidi  into  A*ia  Minor.  The  northern  hraocfa  it  named  by  the  Tnrkt  Km»  dm/tk,  Kiz*ij^-4atk, 
jti'k'r-'titrh,  and  J*/i'*Uigk  ;  t>v  the  Arm^niaps  Dark-^-dafk,  and  ^mtisi  and  to  the  nottb  of  it  ve 
twi,  lo'  If  riarr<<w  *alle>a  'lrkin.'-d  hr  the  Karafa  and  the  Aras.  Farther  north  the  moiiDtBiiu  of 
T*'  h'f'ltr  ai.'l  t'tntk  «t;|jarate  tiM-  tabW-Und  of  AroKnia  rroin  the  lowland  on  the  BLaA  Sea.  and  are 
ronntrrtid  Aith  Airn-<larh  by  irmularranm  and  cluften  of  numatafais.  which  aeparate  Anneria 
fr«jm  <««<<rjria  an  I  Aicrbijan.  uoder  the  name*  of  Kiar^j^ku  Fajwi,  Jitdm,  and  Saen'a  Gocfoi,  or 
l^tir^r  Oiufftt  ta. 

Kr»m  \Tin*:u\%  th*'*^  rh.in*  of  moantalni  dtrer^e  towards  the  west,  which  maT  he  comldcrtd  ai 


forn.lnif  >o  rnany  d.'ir':rrr7it  rroai>«.    Th«  flrat  chain  encloses  the  upper  biwin  of  the  Enphratea.  and 

*  TaanuL 


pa'^in/  that  nver  atfijvv  Sa.-n -rtat,  advancv*  toward*  the  west,  u:tder  the  «*■■***■  of  Taanu;  /"W^ 
A'urin.  ari'l  manv  'ftb<rr  d''*i/nat'on«.  along  the  atHiili  m  coaii  of  A^La  Minor,  termlnatei  in  Tarimif 
prornofitorie^  and  i*land.»  n  the  south- wt-atem  pan  of  ihe  peninsula.  The  mwnntaina  of  Rhode*  and 
f 'vpnis  may  he  con^iderM  a*  i:*  drpendtrne  es.  The  iceoivl  of  the  three  «4iaia>  proceeds  al*o  into  Asia 
Min<jr.  to  th*;  northward  of  Taarus.  and  its  eastern  part  corresponds  with  the  j/ii/i-7*a«nir  of  the  an- 
cient*. Katetidinit  in  different  dinrctions.  and  wltn  man;  interrupt  ions,  it  intersects  all  the  interforof 
Asia  Min'/r.  and  i«  ultimately  itiT-dcd  i  ntn  numerous  hrancli««,whidi  terminate  on  the  shores  of  tlw  A  r- 
dliipi'U((o  Th-:  third  ch«iii  hktrwise  extends  into  Akia  Minor,  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Uladi 
Hem,  at  no  irruat  distance  inlaii'l.  Towards  th'?  south  and  south-east  three  other  chains  are  detached 
ft**\f\.  the  central  nttcl>.-us,  two  of  which,  howerer.  may  be  consi-!ered  as  merriy  brmndiea  of  the  Taarus, 
arhile  the  third  seems  to  be  a  prolun^ation  of  this  chain  itnclf.  To  the  westward  of  the  Enpfarstes, 
Taurus  sends  off  several  lirtncnes  southward,  the  most  westerly  of  which  reaches  the  sea.  and  separates 
Syria  from  the  ancient  Cilicia.  This  is  the  Amanu*  and  Pitritu  of  tho  Latin  feofraphera.  hut  now 
bears  the  name  of  Atma-Hofik.  It  terminates  between  the  Gulf  of  Seanderoon  and  tiM  month  of  the 
Oronten  ;  Irtit  is  only  dividvl  by  ttie  narrow  diannel  of  that  river  from  the  mtmniming^  Syria,  wfaldh 
may  be  Ci»n«iderHl  as  the  prolongation  ut  the  branch  of  Taurus.  Commencing  with  the  I<m9  peak  of 
Jehfl-rl  Akral  *  Mvru  Cau$iuMj  and  M'fUnt  St.  Stmtfon,  whl^  connects  them  srith  Alma-^lafhi  the  Syriaa 
mountains  extend  «outhward,  nearly  parallel  «ith  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Medlterrani.'an  Sea,  nadrr 
the  names  of  JeM  Attm,  JeM  CAakginaA,  JrM  Kro'id,  the  mountaftu  e/  the  Sttxarin*  LeJaw— . 
and  many  others.  L^/an'm  forms  two  branches  ;  the  western  being  the  Litianut  of  the  Latins,  whi^ 
tenniriat<ii  on  the  coast  near  Sidon,  while  a  branch  extends  southward  through  Judesu  forming  tbs 
wat<rrslK-d  ti^rtween  tho  Ijs^in  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  the  eastern  is  the  ^nf/> 
Libtmtta,  which  extends  undvr  various  names, and  with  several  intemption«,  into  the  deserts  of  Aral»lSt 
beyond  the  I>ead  Hi'a.     The  second  chain  is  detached  in  the  t-yalet  of  Diyarbekr,  extends  imo  Bkso- 

Sftamia,  an^i  terminates  at  the  F.uphratf  n  in  the  muuHtnim  <tf  Si'n/ar;  and  seems  to  be  the  Jtf«w 
Jatint  of  the  I.Atins.  Tho  tliird  chain,  the  most  remarkaUe  ^the  three  for  Its  eleratlon  and  its 
length.  In  detached  from  Armenia,  to  the  south  of  the  Lake  of  Van,  and  nnd.r  the  narjcs  of 
jtKlin-dai'h,  Kinrnd,  nuntntaiutt^f  KurHiitan^  Louruttntt  Bukktmri,  &c.  extends  fkr  to  the  south-east,  • 
ffiriiiing  the  bfiundary  tjctwevn  the  plains  of  A^ftyria  and  BabvIonIa  on  the  one  side,  and  the  loftj 
tablv-land  of  Iran  on  the  other.  It  «<>ems  to  be  Anally  lost  in  the  deserts  of  Kerman.  The  northern 
part  of  tin*  chain  seems  to  cftrrcspond  with  the  ancient  SiphateM ;  the  southern  proloniration  with 
tlie  annieiit  Xagrnt.  Kubfinlinatc  to  thi«  cliain,  and  nearly  parallel  with  it.  is  the  long  ridge  of  J*^ 
Hiimrin  or  thi;  Hiflt  nf  fl*trn*ruii^  which  cross  the  IihI  of  the  Tigris  above  the  35'^  N.  lat..  and  extend 
to  thi;  iiouth-«>.iHt,  fonitiuK  the  northern  bonier  of  the  alluvial  plains  of  Babvlonia  and  (*lia1d«a.  To 
the  <«iit  of  ZagriiH  thr  iiuini>rou4  ridgc-s,  which  form  a  sort  of  net-work  over  the  iturface  of  Persia, 
may  aUn  Im>  con-tiiien  d  an  <lvpi>n(lancie!i  of  the  Taiiro-Caucasian  system.  From  the  easit  »ide  of  Ar- 
m'>nia  a  lufty  diain  in  (l«'i.vhi.-d  to  the  Houth-4:ai«t,  which,  under  the  name  of  Elhirz,  pasi^^»  to  the 
south  of  the  Caspinn  Hca,  aii'l  tvrininaU'S  in  Khorass.tn,  though  it  may  lie  consid<^rcd  a6  prolonKe«i  in 
the  inountnint  t\f  SiihulHir,  whiirh  ri<*e  in  the  same  direction,  after  a  little  intorm)ition,  and  are  con- 
nef;t4-<l  with  th«  great  rhain  of  the  Himalayas.  To  the  north  of  Armenia,  a  chain  strctche-^  through 
the  |iH.Hhalle!(of  Kari«and  Akhaltiiike,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  forms  thes'iuthern  Imundary  of  Imcritia. 
and  tlifo  stretches  in  a  north -eaiitcrly  din'ction.  and  Joins  the  Caucasus  in  Cieorgla,  forming  there 
tlie  waterHlied  lM;twc4'n  thu  affluents  of  the  river  Kinni,  which  flows  to  the  Black  Sea.  and  the  Kur, 
which  Hows  to  the  CaMpian.  The  gri>at  range  of  CV/r«nri/fi«,  whi-h  form !» the  northern  |iart  of  the 
Tauro-(\iuea<(ian  syHt'-ni.  extends  along  tho  north-oastcm  coast  of  the  Black  .Sea,  acni>s  the  i»thmus. 
and  tcnninnteH  In  a  iiorles  of  low  hills  in  the  iK'iiinsuIar  proniontorv  of  Abciieron.  on  the  west  Mile  of 
the  (^iiMiian  Hea  ;  hut  covers  with  its  liranchet  t*ie  Dn'jhettau  or  hiU  country,  which  extends  to  aeon- 
sidenibie  diMtance  to  the  northward  of  Abcheron.  Tho  length  of  the  princii>al  chain  of  Caucasus 
cxcn'ds  7(xi  miles,  while  its  hrcaiith  \n  only  from  6  i  to  I'iO.  The  loftiest  summits  are  found  near  the 
middle  of  the  chain,  and  are  covered  with  {lerpetual  t-now.  The  snow  line  along  the  ctiiUn  varies 
firom  lo.iNNito  ll,()(K)  r«>et  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tho  motnttaintofthf  Crimea  are  an  orographic 
de|N>nilancy  of  CaucasuR,  In  the  line  of  witich  they  lie,  and  from  which  they  are  separated  only  by 
thu  Strait  of  Yenikoleh,  and  the  alluvial  delta  uf  the  rivt-r  Koubaii. 

TAULF.  OF  THE  ELEVATIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  SUMMITS  OF  THE  TAURO- 

CAUCASIAN  SYMTK.M. 

1.  Ahmkxi\  aivd  Asia  MI^roR,—  Feet, 

Agri-dagh,  .Macis,  or  Ararat,  N.  lat.  3f»'  3:»'.  E.  long.  41'  12',  First  peak.  .  17,26* 

••  ..  .,  ..  .,  Second  i>eak,       .  .  13,163 

Heuan.  or  Snjtan-ilagh.  N.  side  of  the  Luke  of  Van,        .....  ll.noo 

All  (ihuz,  N.W.  of  Erivan,  in  Ku.Hslan  Armenia,     ......  12.000? 

Kr  }'»•'"'•""'»■■'•'"''■•«  "'*'-'''>"•{  ■.•.-.•  ."•"^.•"siSS? 

Mountains  of  Akhaltsikc,    .........  10.000 

City  of  Erxnium,  the  capital  of  Turkish  Armenia,             .....  5.600 

„        Kharimt.  8.F^.  <ir  Erxrouin.            ...                       •           .            .  A,032 

Crest,  or  niuuium  clevatiun  of  Taurus,— 

At  >Tuden-t;oun)ish,        .....            .  5,058 

„    Diiwah-Hoinl,       ...                       .            .  4,4A3 

„    Khuti'l.            .......  3^379 

,.    (inldagh.              ......  4.804 

..    Ayeli,               .......  5.650 

ArJUh-ilagh,  incentreof  Asin-Miiioi,  S.  of  Krii.'.iriyoh,           ....  13,000 

<'ity  of  Hi va**.  in  centre  uf  .\sia- .Minor,           .......  3.894 

..       KuUhya,                 ..                       ......  6,000 
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HasttD-diLgh,  8.  W.  of  KAiuuiyeh,  In  Aiil»-Minor,              ...  1,000? 

OlTmpva,  near  Brusa,  8.  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,           .          «           .          •          •  9,100 

Ida,  8.E.  of  the  DardaneUes MM 

2.   Ijf  STRI4,— 

Jebel-el  AkraL.  or  Mount  CasBina,  at  the  month  of  the  OrontM.        •          •          •  Ml  8 

Summit  of  Lebanon,  Jebel  Sannin,  N.  of  Baalbec,  .           .           •          •          •  11,060? 

Mount  Tabor,            .......•••  SJOftS? 

Mount  Carmel,    .......••••  2,S50  ? 

S.  Caccabvs  ard  Elbcbz,— 

KIbQra,  highest  peak  of  Caueatna,  43^  ft'  N.  Ut.,  4S°  SO'  E.  long.,       .           .           .  17,796 

KaKibee,  4Y^40'N.  lat.,  44<>4I'E.  long 15,345 

Paas  of  Dariel,  leading  from  Vladi-Kaukas  to  Teflia. 8,000 

Tchatlr^lagh.  8. E.  coast  of  the  Crimea,  .  .  .5,110 

The  Peak  of  Demavend,  in  the  range  of  ElbQrz,  between  Irak  and  Maienderan,  MP 

£.  Long 14,700 

Mountains  of  Karalini,  between  Armenia  and  Oeorgia,          ....  6,000 

The  MovHTAiXB  or  Ababia,  though  they  may  also  be  considered  as  part  of  the  Tauro- Caucasian 
sjBtem,  and  are  so  classed  by  Balbl,  yet  seem  to  be  really  bo  little  connected  wiUt  it,  that  we  shall 
be  Justified  in  treating  them  as  a  separate  group.  We  know,  indeed,  rery  little  about  them.  Arabia 
seems  to  be,  like  Persia,  an  immense  t  ible-land  surrounded  and  intersected  by  mountains,  but  with 
their  deration  and  direction  we  have  little  acquaintance.  The  best  known  ranges  seem  to  be  those 
which  extend,  at  rarious  distances,  along  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea.  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Oman,  attaining  an  eleration  between  6(100  and  SN)UO  feet,  and  forming  the  boundary  of  the  table- 
land of  the  interior. 

The  MooHTAixs  or  Irdia  are  classed  by  Balbi  as  dependencies  of  what  he  calls  the  Altai-Hima- 
layan system ;  but  they  are  so  completely  separated  from  the  Himalayas  that  neither  geographically 
nor  orographically  can  we  admit  the  correctness  of  his  classification.  The  most  norCnerlv  chain  <» 
the  Indun  mountains,  named  Araeutti^  extends  about  SM  miles  from  N.E.  to  S.  W.,  through  Rajpoo- 
tana.  with  an  average  eleration  of  about  3600  feet,  and  forms  the  western  boundary  of  a  hlllr  region 
which  sends  its  watera  to  the  Ganges.  The  Vindhyia  and  SatUpoora  mountains  ara  two  parallel  ran- 
vea,  which  stretch  fW>m  west  to  east,  along  the  valley  of  the  river  Nerlmddah,  and  ara  connected  at 
uielr  eastern  extremity  with  a  mountainous  region  which  occupies  the  central  portion  of  India, 
and  terminates,  on  the  one  side,  at  Rj^mahal  on  the  Ganges,  ana  pn  the  other,  near  the  sea-coastt 
of  Orissa.  Their  average  elevation  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  AravuIIi.  The  fVuiem  OhauU  extend 
In  a  continuous  line  alon«  the  south-western  coast  of  India,  from  the  valley  of  the  river  Tuptee  to  the 
valley  of  Coimbatoor.  whera  they  are  connected  with  the  Sitrherries,  the  loftiest  mountsilns  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  Eeutmm  Gkautt  follow,  i^  like  manner,  the  line  of  the  south-eastern  coast  of  India, 
Imt  form  a  less  continuous  and  less  reffulu*  chain  than  those  of  the  west.  Both  chains  may  be  con- 
sidered as  prolonged  by  the  hills  which  extend  southward  from  the  valley  of  Coimbatoor,  and  ter- 
minate at  Cape  Comorin ;  though  It  Is  rather  with  the  eastern  than  with  tne  western  Ghauts  that  the 
latter  seem  to  be  connected.  The  Mountains  qf  Ceylon  form  a  detached  group  of  great  elevation  in 
the  centra  of  the  Island.    (See  Irdia  and  Cktloh) 

The  Japarbks  or  Mabitimk  Chair  includes  all  the  mountains  which  are  found  in  that  long  chain 
of  islands  which  extends  from  Kamtschatka  to  the  Channel  of  Formosa ;  and  should  properly  include 
the  mountains  of  Kamtschatka  also.  The  two  extremities  of  the  chain,  Uie  mountains  of  Kamt* 
srhatka  and  Formosa,  seem  to  be  its  loftiest  portions ;  the  whole  chain  is  a  seiiea  of  volcanoM. 

Tabub  of  the  Elkvatiors  of  tbk  Japaresb  Chair. 

Vmgf 

Klntchev8kala,orKlioutsheviikvl,K.lat  56^  8', 16,512 

Korlatskaia,            ...              &8<^  19%            .           .           .           .  11,215 

Kronotskala,                                                 54^   8'. 10,625 

Shivelutoh.  S.E.  peak,    .           .           .56^  40}',            ....  10,591 

N.W.  peak,        .                        56^40% 8,716 

Jupanovskala,       ....     fA^Zbk\            ....  9,060 

Avatchlnskaia,  or  peak  of  AwaUhka,       53<^  17  , 8,760 

Tolbatschlnsk,            ...                                   ....  8i346 

Villuchinskaia     .           .                      .      hTP  AZ^' 6,750 

AJ!  these  ara  In  Kamtschatka. 

The  peak  of  Jeso,            .........  7,680 

Mountains  of  Formosa,  probably               ......  12,000 

VoLCAROKs.  —  Asia  contains  very  few  volcanoes  in  proportion  to  its  vast  extent.  1.  The  prin- 
cipal ara  found  in  Kamtschatka,  to  the  number  of  five,  of  which  the  KUoutshevskoi  or  volcano  of 
7<M<itschik,  is  the  most  formidable.  Next  to  It  ara  the  jtvcUsha  and  Kamtshattkaia^hwA&m  which 
there  ara  eight  smaller  ones  2.  The  Dienkyet^  in  Indo- China,  between  Moyeip  and  Tavay.  3.  The 
Fe-shan,  FiA^han  of  the  Chinese,  or  Eshikbash  of  the  Turks  (goathead),  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Teean-shan  (42^  3.%'  N.  lat..  80°  £.  long.),  between  Koutche,  In  Little  Bukharia,  and  Kolgos.  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elee,  and  the  Ho^cheou,  upon  its  southern  slope,  not  tax  firom  Turfisn  [43P  40^  N.  lat., 
WP  E.  long. ),  are  very  ramarkable  as  being  the  most  distant  volcanoes  from  the  sea  yet  knovm.  Ac- 
cording to  the  raports  of  the  Chinese,  the  Pe-shan,  which  they  also  name  Ho-shan  and  Aghi  (fiery 
mountain),  sends  forth  flra  and  smoke  without  Intermission.  Of  the  prasent  state,  however,  of  the 
mountain,  we  have  no  very  certain  Information.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  name  Pih-^han  Implies 
that  its  summit  reaches  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  or  whether  It  meraly  denotes  the  glittering  hue 
of  a  peak  covorad  with  saline  substances,  pumice  stone,  and  decomposed  volcanic  ashes.  From  Chi- 
nese history  It  appears  Indisputably  to  have  been,  in  the  fint  century  of  our  era,  a  volcano  In  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  vomiting  forth  torrants  of  lava.  At  prasent,  it  would  appear  to  be  rather 
a  solfatara.  For  a  long  time  It  has  ceased  to  eject  lava,  but  it  produces  ammoniacasl  salt  in  such 
abundance  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Uie  country  often  pav  their  tribute  to  the  Emperor  in  that  commo- 
dity. The  mountain  Is  full  of  caverns  and  cravioes,  which  in  spring,  summer,  and  winter,  ara  filled 
with  fira  to  such  a  degree  that  during  the  night  the  surface  appean  to  be  illuminated  with  thoosands 
of  lamps,  and  it  Is  then  unsafe  for  any  person  to  approach  it.  It  Is  only  In  winter,  when  the  snow  has 
extinguished  the  flra,  that  the  sal-ammoniac  is  gathered ;  the  salt  is  found  in  the  form  of  sta^ctites* 
which  ara  detached  with  difficulty.  To  the  eastward  of  Pe-shan,  the  whole  nortiiem  slope  of  the 
Teean-shan  prasents  volcanic  phenomena.  Lava  and  pumice-stone  ara  found  there,  and  even  con- 
siderable sollktaras,  which  ara  caUcd  "  fiery  places."  The  soUktara  of  Urumtsi  (460  N.  lat.,  84^  E. 
long.),  40  leagues  westward  of  the  roerldiui  of  Ho-tcheou,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bftkhda-Oia,  is  five 
leagues  in  circumference ;  in  winter  It  Is  not  covered  with  snow,  but  is  supposed  to  bs  ftill  of  ashes. 
If  a  stone  be  thrown  into  It  flames  issue  forth,  as  well  as  black  smoker  which  eontimus  for  some  time. 
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sixty  IcaRUM  eaot  war«l  from  ro-*hafi  l«  •  lake  of  very  conridaraUe  sIm.  the  dtflereiit  naniet  of  vhlcfa, 
tn  the  Clilno«e,  Kirxhfx.  and  ('almuck  languaaex  signify  **  wann,  aalt.  and  nuty  water."  Tbe  vol- 
cano of  T  rftm.  or  llit-rhnie  (City  of  flru),  eniitH  an  unintermptcd  column  of  nnoke,  which  at  niebt 
apiiean  Hkn  a  riainitiK  lurcli  Almiit  2^  iiillex  north  of  UrQmtM,  In  a  plain  adjoining  tha  liter  thth 
half,  which  fAlU  Into  the  little  lake  Darlal.  there  in  a  hill  whoae  aide*,  though  they  do  not  tmoke. 
are  rcry  hot.  and  yU-ld  a  con«lderahK>  quantity  of  ammonimcml  aalt.  Beaidaa  tbeM  four  pbcet 
hitherto  known,  Pv-^fhan,  Ko-ehow.  I'rQnitril.  and  Kobok.  there  !•  an  inaulated  eoidcal  mountain. 
Araltuhe.  In  the  I^ke  Ala.k&l.  which  ha*  lieen  in  a  utate  of  Ignition  In  hittorlcml  timaa.  It  fi  vitoata 
In  the  volcanlo  territory  of  Rlshttalikh  to  the  W.  of  Kuhok  and  to  the  N.  of  the  Pe-ahan.  at  thedifttancc 
of  *it)  loatcuc^  from  oarh.  We  are  thuA  acquainted  hi  the  Interior  of  Aal*  with  a  Toleanic  territorr  of 
uiiwanlit  of  'iM¥)  Miiiiaro  leaRues,  distant  300  or  4^0  league*  from  the  aea.  and  oeenpying  one-hau  of 
the  long  valley  bftwccn  the  Altai  and  tlie  Teean-Hiian.  The  chief  aeat  of  Toleanie  action  scemt to b« 
in  the  Tce.tn-«han ;  on  the  north  hi Je  of  the  Tarltagatori  and  the  Lake  Darlal  the  action  beroiM* 
wf.ikcr ;  on  Ixith  sltle*  of  the  Tvcan-fthan  Tiolent  earthquakes  are  felt,  and  betweeen  the  lakes  Ral- 
ka!«hl  an<l  Ala-kt^I  they  are  Mid  to  ho  rory  onniniim.  The  city  of  Aluft  waa  entirely  deatn^ed  by  ow 
tn  the  bciiinning  of  the  ISth  century.  The  CaHpian  Sea  likewise  appear*  to  be  mrrounded  by  a 
volcanic  territorv.  On  the  east  side  there  are  hot  spring*  at  .¥oiu«rr.  In  the  Karatau  moontaiH, 
near  the  city  of  "^urkistan ;  on  the  Bi-tuth  and  the  wpst  aides,  three  Tolcanoea  are  atlll  In  actiThy. 
D^nytrt-nd,  .^rnrt^l,  and  Stifmn-Hnffh.  hesiiies  many  other*  which  are  now  quiescent.  The  ch^n  of 
Caucasus  alNiiiniii  with  trachyte^,  i>orphTrics.  and  warm  sprinjn.  and  numerona  mud  ToIeanoM 
apficar  on  tlic  Uthums  hot  ween  the  Itlack  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  But  It  1*  In  the  ialands  that  tha  vol - 
raniK's  are  nio^t  furmldahle.  A  continuous  lino  of  volcanic  action  eommencea  on  the  north  with  tlit 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  extends  first  eastward  for  3:U1  mile*,  and  then  southward  withont  tntemptioa 
to  the  Moluccas,  where  It  branches  to  the  E.  and  N.W.  The  N.  portion  of  thU  Tolcanic  belt  uithe 
lonir  peninsula  of  Ala^hka  in  N.  W.  America,  from  which  it  extends  through  the  Aleutian  island*  to 
Kanit"chatka.  in  the  S.  part  of  which  arc  a  numfter  of  active  volcanoes.  The  bait  then  forms  a  trsia 
of  volcanic  mountains  extomling  throutth  the  lonff  line  of  the  Knrlle  Isles,  nine  of  which  are  knovn 
to  have  Itoen  in  erujition,  lichides  Je«o  and  Niphon.  where  the  liuming  rents  are  very  nnmcroiu. 
slight  motions  of  earthquakes  almost  incessant,  and  violent  sbocka  ezperieneed  at  distant  intervals. 
Betwe«!n  the  Ja|wnese  and  the  IMiilippine  island*  the  communic.it ion  is  prvserred  by  several  small 
Insular  vents.  Sulphur  hfnn*l.  In  the  Li>ochoo  duster,  emits  sulphureous  vapoor :  and  Formosa  suf- 
fers greatly  from  earthuuakes  ;  In  Luxon  are  three  active  volcanoes;  there  waa  alao  an  emptioa  in 
MiiHlinao  in  1 764.  Tlie  belt  is  then  prolonged  throuxh  Sanguir  and  the  M.E.  end  of  Celebes,  ^Tcr- 
nate  and  Tidore,  to  the  Molucras,  whence  a  great  transverse  line  runs  westward  through  wetter 
Onihay,  Panter.  Mores.  Sumbawa.  lA>mbok,  Bally.  Java,  and  Sumatra,  ending  with  Barren  /dbarf.a 
very  active  volcano  in  the  Itay  of  Bengal.  In  Java  alone  there  are  3H  large  volcanic  mountaina,  many 
of  which  continually  di«eluirge  smoke  and  vapour.  The  volcanic  belt  is  prolonged  In  another  diree- 
tlon  throuch  Borneo,  Celebes,  Banda,  Papua,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  varioua  other  isluds 
in  the  Pacilic. 

Dksrrth.— .Asia  presents  a  great  number  of  deserts  and  steppes,  sereral  of  which  are  of  Immense 
extent.  With  little  exception,  all  the  northern  iiart  of  Asiatic  Russia  may  be  regarded  aa  an  immcDst 
step|)e.  Intersi>enie«l  with  marshes  ;  in  the  soutiiem  part  of  the  same  region  are  many  amaller  stei>pef 
ana  salt  plains,  among  which  may  bi'  mentioned  the  greftt  steppe  of  the  KirrhiM,  N.E.  of  Lake  Aiml: 
Jtchhn,  between  the  Irtish  and  the  Tol>ol ;  anil  Bitrabtt,  between  the  Irtlsn  and  the  OU.  But  the 
most  remarkable  deserts  arc  those  sandy  plains  that  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  aouth-west  aod 
central  regions  of  the  continent,  extending,  with  little  interruption,  from  the  ahoros  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  to  the  north-east  of  China,  through  a  siac4>  equal  in  length  to  130  equatorial  degrees  of 
longitude,  or  u|iward.t  of  CXV)  miU'S,  more  than  a  tMrsl  i^art  of  the  earth's  circumference.  TliU 
tract  does  not  ind.-td  form  one  contlnuou;*  di.-«ert  ;  for.  Iiesldes  the  Mf#»-«,  or  islands,  with  which  it 
Ih  iiprinkled.  It  is  interrupted,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Africa,  by  the  narrow  valley  thrtiugh  which  rl>« 
river  Nile  eon\eyM  !!'•  tropioal  waters  to  the  Medit«^rranean  Sea.  A  little  farther  east  it  i«  noariy  in- 
trrMi'tid  hy  tlie'Kt'l  Si-a,  wliich  Ichvo  oiil^*  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Suex  to  4H}nncct  the  desert f  ii-f 
Afrii'a  niidA-  ia.  To  the  eo'^t  of  Arnlila.  it  it  BKnin  !iit>  rrupted  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  Tor- 
sluit  (lulf  and  the  plain;*  watered  by  the  rivers  Kuphrates  and  Tigris.  To  the  ea<t  of  Persia,  the  rirtT 
Indus  separati'x  the  (iesHTts  of  l>i'!oiiohi'«tan  from  the  dehert  in  the  N.W.  of  llindostan,  while  thf  gi- 
gantic mountain  ehaiuii  of  llinialayn.  llinil).N)-koh.  an<l  Kwan-Iun  form  a  complete  se^taration  N'twH.o 
the  de<*ort«  of  IVr.sia  .iiitl  Imlia.  aii'il  tho->f  which  oceupy  the  Interior  of  Asia.  On  the  east  of  th«-  Rvl 
Sea.  thij  lU-.^ert  i>i-cui.lei  neailv  the  whole  p'  nin<iula  of  Arabia  to  the  extent  of  more  tlian  MKV  luLli-* 
in  length,  and  from  '^M)  to  'J*r)  In  bn  .idtli,  exhibit in^  everywhere  the  same  character  as  the  .4.fri<:AU 
8ahArH.  Tbede-ert^t  u(  Pi-rs-a  nri>  nowhere  so  «'\ti.-nsive  as  those  of  A ratiia,  their  continuity  brin; 
more  interruntnl  by  raufces  uf  nuiunt'dnf*  and  wdl  wati.rx'd  fertile  valleys,  which  form  the  Inhitiitel 
piirtiono  of  tlie  country  niu' d< '«ert<i  of  tlie  interior  N'ar  the  names  of  ('ii6j  or  Gofii,  Shaiiw*.  and 
Ti*li,  but  are  very  llttli'  kn  'Wu  to  Kuro}M«ans.  iiff'i.  in  the  Mongol  languaue.  mean*  a  ttahtyii  dtsfrU 
and  is  equivalrnt  to  the  Shamn  or  Ihttihai  of  th«>  Chinese.  They  extend  almost  continuouslv  about 
"Jfyy)  iiiile?)  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  from  2(X)  to  ,'K>  i.  Marco  ra<»lo  says,  tluit  it  takes  a  montli^s  Jwur^ 
n*>y  to  crosi  thi>  dcxort  from  N.  to  S.,  but  to  go  tbrouch  it  lengthways  would  occupy  a  whole  year. 
The  Jfumey.  he  hhvh,  is  entini}  tbroiich  sunds  and  luirren  mountains,  in  which  water  is  found  eveiy 
day  :  yet  at  si»nie  of  the  rcsin-^  places  it  Is  -so  scanty  a»  scarcely  to  sutllcc  for  a  caravan  of  .SO  or  lA 
p-rsons  with  their  c.ittle.  In  thre*>  or  fmir  places  the  water  is  iialt  and  bitter,  but  in  general  it  isiery 
gooil.  In  the  Hholo  Journey  across  the  desert  no  lK*a'«tH  or  birds  were  to  be  seen,  anti  it  was  reported 
th  it  many  evil  spirits  resided  th«-r«>.  and  ocea>ionitl  wonderful  illusions  to  travellers.     The  eastern 

i»art  of  the  desert  was  crossi>d  by  Mr.  Kcll  of  Antermuny,  in  1720,  In  the  train  of  a  Russian  cmhassv. 
le  was  twentViH'ight  days  In  pa<*'>ing  from  the  river  Tula,  on  its  northern  border,  to  the  first  culti- 
vated land  on  the  south  side,  where  he  found  to  his  great  satisfaction  a  small  brook  of  fresh  wat«r, 
and  some  Momtolian  huts.  The  desert  exhibited  everywhere  a  level  surface,  mostly  overgrown  with 
rank  grass,  and  occasionally  Interrupted  by  i>atcbes  of  sand  and  gravel ;  but  in  the  middle  there  va» 
a  lM>lt  of  sand  '20  ndiei  across,  so  loose  as  to  be  blown  alK>ut.  and  raised  Into  hillocks  by  every  Mast  c^f 
wind.  Durinff  a  later  Russian  emitassy,  in  1H3(),  a  series  of  hcii{hts  was  ascertained  acroaa'thl*  lurt 
of  the  desert.  Irom  Kiakhta  to  PeMn,  and  It  was  found  that  the  pass  leading  over  the  mountain  chain, 
to  the  south  of  Crga,  and  to  the  north  of  the  river  Tula,  is  only  .Vdoo  feet  alK>ve  the  level  of  the  *«a: 
and  that  on  the  southern  Irarder  of  the  desert,  not  far  north  of  Pekin,  the  highest  parses  through  the 
mountains  which  are  travenu-d  by  the  great  wall  rise  oidy  to  hh'lS  feet.  Between  Urga  ami  the  great 
wall  lies  thedcHcrt.  which,  however.  Is  not  a  perfect  ly'le%-el  plain,  but  sinks  towanis  the  middle, 
where  it  is  about  30(M),  and  in  some  places  only  */(XK)  feet  aliovc  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  forms  a  lone 
flat  valley,  which  is  the  proper  desert,  extending  east  and  west.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  sand, 
abounds  in  salt,  and  exhibits  everywhere  the  traces  of  its  having  once  Us-n  tlio  bed  of  a  sea.  Kartlwr 
West,  towards  Ilnmi,  the  countrv  appears  to  rise  cousiik-rably  ;  but  l>ey<md  this  it  would  ajipear  to  be 
furrowed  again  by  the  valley  of  the  larjre  river  Yarim.  which  forms 'the  drain  of  tho  hiU  countrici 
of  Ka^hgar  and  Yarkhand.  or  Little  Bukharia.  and  terminates  in  the  Ijike  of  Lop'.  In  Wesum 
Asia,  the  Drstrh  nf  TurWtfttn  occupy  the  gri-ater  part  of  the  surface  of  that  country,  the  onlv  culti- 
table  portions  uf  it,  below  the  mountains,  being  the  narrow  strip*  of  land  along  the  rivers.* within 
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reach  of  irrigation  by  their  waters.  The  northern  parts  form  tteppat,  which  afford  pasturage  to  the 
herds  and  flocks  of  the  wandering  Kirghiz ;  in  the  central  region,  along  the  Aral,  are  the  two  ex- 
tenjiire  sandy  deserts  of  KirrO'l-oum  (black  sand)  and  KixiUeoum  (red  sand);  and,  in  the  southern 
region,  the  wide-spread  deserts  of  Turcomanla,  extending  from  the  Caspiui  8ea,  along  the  northern 
frontier  of  Khorassan. 

Pi^iHs,  Valleys,  a](d  Tadlx-lands.— On  the  northern  side  of  the  Altai  range,  and  indeed  orer 
the  whole  of  tlie  northern  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  elevation  of  the  ground  is  very  inconsiderable. 
From  the  plains  of  Brabant,  it  is  possible  to  travel  eastward  to  the  Steppes  which  border  the  western 
declirity  of  the  Altai,  and  Cliinese  Zoungaria,  from  the  Scheldt  to  Uie  lenisei,  over  80  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude, without  meeting  with  a  single  elevation  exceeding  1200,  or  1300  feet ;  and  even  on  the  south 
aide  of  the  Altai,  along  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Irtish,  and  the  borders  of  Lake  Zaisang.  and  tlirougb 
a  great  part  of  the  steppe  of  the  Kirghiz,  the  elevation  has  been  found,  b>  barometricaimeasurement, 
scarcely  to  exceed  1900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Of  the  cotintries  lying  farther  south,  between 
the  Altai  and  the  Himalayas,  we  have  a  very  imperfect  knowledge ;  but  it  is  worthv  of  remark,  that 
the  countries  situate  between  the  Kwan-lun  and  the  Teean-snan,  have  a  general  inclination  from 
west  to  east ;  while  the  valley  of  Zoungaria,  between  the  Teean-shan  and  the  Altai,  is  inclined  to  the 
west ;  being  closed  on  the  east,  beyond  the  meridian  of  Pekin,  by  the  Khingkhanula,  a  mountainous 
crest,  which  runs  8.8.  W.  and  N.N.E.,  while  to  the  west  it  is  entirely  open,  on  the  side  of  the  Tohoni, 
the  Sarasou,  and  the  lower  Sihoon.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  country  between  the  Himalayas 
and  the  Kwan-lun,  which  is  closed  to  the  west  bv  the  BQlyt-tagh,  which  separates  Little  from  Great 
Bukharia,  and  from  Cashgar,  Badakshan.  and  the  Upper  Jihoun  or  Amoodaria.  The  whole  region. 
Indeed,  between  the  parallelsi  of  30°  and  50°  N.  lat.,  and  between  the  meridians  of  the  Bolor  range  ana 
Lake  Baikal,  contains  a  vast  extent  of  country,  whose  elevation  probably  does  not  exceed  that  of  the 
plains  of  Bavaria,  Spain,  and  Mysore.*  There  is  moreover,  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  plains  of 
the  same  order  of  elevation  as  those  of  Quito  and  Titicaca,  occiir  only  in  the  biftircation  formed  by  the 
Junction  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  Kwan-lun,  in  the  group  of  mountains  surrounding  lake  Hubo-nor, 
smd  in  Gobi,  to  the  north-west  of  the  In-shan.  But  in  the  south-western  portion  of  the  continent  then 
Is  a  series  of  elevated  table- lands,  which  form  a  characteristic  feature,  almost  peculiar  to  Asia.  Th« 
Interior  of  the  peninsular  region,  which  extends  from  the  Archipelago  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  Is  occupied 
throughout  nearly  its  whole  length  by  the  high  regions  of  Phrvgia  and  Armenia,  which  are  not  in- 
deed exactly  a  table-land,  but  consist  rather  of  a  series  of  vailevs  and  plains,  or  various  degrees  of 
elevation,  from  about  2000  to  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  elevation  of  the  plain  of  Kutahya 
is  6000  feet ;  of  Sivas  3894 ;  and  of  Erzroum,  the  capital  of  Turkish  Armenia,  6600.  The  peninsula  of 
Arabia  is  in  like  miinm'r  almost  entirely  occupied  by  table-lands,  which,  in  the  northern  district,  slope 
towards  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates ;  but  their  elevation  is  unknown,  though,  from  toe 
height  of  the  bordering  mountains,  it  may  be  conjectured  to  be  between  3000  and  4000  feet.  The  in- 
terior of  Persia  is  also  occupied  by  a  table-land,  intersected  by  a  network  of  mountains,  and  leaving 
only  a  very  narrow  border  of  lowland  along  the  Persian  Guu,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  elevation  generally  exceeds  3000  feet,  though  at  Koom  it  is  so  low  as  2046.  The  city  of 
Ispahan  is  situate  in  a  valley  4140  feet,  and  Tehran  in  a  plain  3786  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
India  likewise  contains  several  detached  table-lands.  The  table-land  of  Taxila,  which  occupies  the 
northern  half  of  the  Puiijaub,  has  a  considerable  elevation ;  the  table-land  of  Blalwah,  or  Central  India, 
supported  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Vindhya  and  Aravulli  mountains,  has  an  elevation  of  about 
SOOOfeet,  but  slopes  north-eastward  to  the  Jumna;  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan,  supported  on  the 
west  by  the  Western  Ghauts,  has  an  elevation  of  about  2000  feet,  but  slopes  considerably  to  the  east- 
ward, in  which  direction  all  its  waters  flow ;  the  table-land  of  Sf^sore,  in  southern  India,  lying  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Ghauts,  has  an  elevation  exceeding  3000 
feet,  but  is  of  no  very  great  importance. 

But  the  most  singular  feature  in  the  formation  of  the  Asiatic  continent  is  the  depression  of  con- 
siderable portions  of  its  surface  below  the  general  level  of  the  ocean.  The  Caspian  Sea,  and  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country  around  It,  have  been  found,  by  levelling  across  the  Isthmus,  to  be  about  81 
or  82  English  fett  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Pales- 
tine, and  the  basin  of  the  river  Jordan,  have  been  found,  by  barometrical  measurements,  to  be  still 
greater  ;  but  dilTerent  observers  vary  in  their  estimates,  from  about  500  feet  to  1400,  as  the  amount  of 
the  depression  below  the  level  of  the  neighbouring  Mediterranean.  In  these  operations,  however,  the 
barometer  seems  to  be  a  very  deceptive  instrument;  for  it  indicates  the  depression  of  the  Caspian  to 
be  more  than  300  feet,  while  it  is  found,  bv  levelling,  to  be  only  81 ;  probably  the  depression  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan  will  be  found  to  follow  the  same  proportion.  North-east  of  the  Castpian  and 
the  Aral  commences  a  very  remarkable  region  of  small  laaes,  comprising  the  groups  of  Balek-konI, 
and  Koum-koul,  which  seems  to  indicate,  at  some  remote  era,  the  existence  of  a  great  mass  of  water 
In  the  interior  of  Siberia,  communicating  with  the  lakes  Aksakal  and  Aral.  It  extends  to  the  north- 
cast,  between  the  rivers  Tobol  and  Ischim.  and  may  be  traced  eastward  beyond  Omsk,  through  the 
steppe  of  Baraba,  to  Sourgout  beyond  the  Obi,  through  the  country  of  the  Ostiaks  of  Beresov,  and 
eren  to  the  marshy  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  geological  appearances  of  this  tract  render  it 
probahle  that,  formerly,  it  was  entirely  covered  with  a  mass  of  water,  of  which  the  Caspian  and  the 
Aral  are  the  mo»t  considerable  remaining  portions.  The  Chinese  also  have  a  tradition  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a  salt  lake  in  the  interior  of  Siberia,  which  traversed  the  course  of  the  river  lenisei ;  and 
the  salt  plain  which  surrounds  the  oasis  of  Hami  is  expressively  called  by  them  the  Dried'Up  Sea 
(llan-hai.) 

Skas,  Bats,  Gulps 1.  In  the  Arctic  Ocean:  Gulf  qf  leniiei  and  GvUtd  OK  respectively  the  es- 
tuaries of  these  two  great  rivers.  2.  In  the  Indian  Ocean:  the  Red  Sra,  GtUj t^f  Arabia^  Quif^OmoK^ 
Perrian  Guff,  Arabian  Sea,  Bay  qf  Bengal,  Gulfqf  Martaban.  3.  In  the  Paoiflo  Ocean:  Ckinete  Sea, 
CuiJqfSiam,  Gulfqf  Tonquin,  YtUow  Sea,  Sea  qf  Japan,  Seaqf  OkhoUk,  Guff  qf  Anadir, 

SruAirn.— Strait  qf  Babelmandel,  which  connects  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Gulf  of  Arabia;  Strait  qf 
Malacca,  between  Malaya  and  Sumatra ;  Channel  qfFormo$a  at  the  south,  and  Strait  qf  Formata  along 
the  west  side  of  the  island  of  the  same  name ;  Bhering*t  or  Behring't  Straitt  at  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  Asia,  separating  it  from  America. 

RivcKs.— Asia  conUins  some  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world.  They  may  be  arranged  in  flve 
classes,  according  as  they  flow  into  the  seas  and  oceans  which  surround  the  continent,  or  mto  inland 
lakes.  1.  The  Jeiiisei,  with  its  afiluents  the  three  Ton^uskat  s  the  06i.  with  iu  affluents  the  irtisk, 
Itchim,  and  Tobol  ,•  the  OUnett ;  the  Lena ;  the  Jndtgirka  ;  and  the  Kolima  ;  all  flow  to  the  Arctle 
Ocean.  2.  The  Hioni,  and  Kixillrmak,  fall  into  the  Black  Sea;  the  Sarabat  and  Meinder,  into  the 
Archipelago;  the  Aazi  or  Onmtea,  into  the  Levant.  3.  The  Fuphrates  and  Tigris^  Indut,  Gangei, 
JBrahmapwttra,  Irawady,  Satutn  or  ThtUuen,  fall  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  4.  The  Metnom,  MayhBang 
Call  into  the  Chinese  Sea ;  the  Yang-tM'kiang,  Hoang  or  Wkang-ho,  and  Amour  or  Sagkalimt  Into 

•  The  plains  of  Bavaria  are  1660 ;  of  Spain,  2940 ;  of  MyM>re,  BOOO ;  Qnito,  9000 ;  and  TltlCM%  18,000 
feet  (1M6  toisea;  above  the  level  of  the 
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the  Pacific.  Ti.  The  I'ral  or  Mask,  Kur  and  Jrat,  Kizif  zm.  to  the  CMpian ;  w/m£  or  Oma.  and  Sikmm 
or  .lujttrl'-M,  fall  Into  the  Sea  of  Aral ;  the  TAw^  or  Tckoui,  from  tha  lake  III  or  Ele.  Into  lake  Bal- 
kash  ;  the  rivers  of  Yarkhtmd  and  Chtkgart  into  the  lake  Lop ;  or,  porfa^pa.  aa  It  la  allcfed.  izito  ibe 
1\'haDg-hu. 

L«KBa.  —  Asia  contalna  the  largeat  lake  In  the  world,  which,  bom  Its  aUe  and  its  saltncaa.  has 
been  dlfrnlfled  with  the  name  of  Saa.  The  CAtriA!*  8k a  U  litaate  tn  the  western  part  of  the  eoati- 
ncnt.  between  Vi-  STi'  and  47-  2A'  N.  lat..  and  46-  \!i'  and  AA-  10'  E.  Ion;.  Its  greatest  IcDgith  along  iLe 
meridian  is  about  740  mllei.  but  meafnred  in  a  curve  line  along  the  middle  of  its  breadth,  from  its 
nort}i-t«sti.>rn  vxtremlty  to  the  coast  of  Maxendcran.  it  exceeds  9.0;  with  an  arerage  breadth  of  20O. 
Its  area  is  dimimted  by  Arrowsmith  to  be  1  \i^t*tQ  s«|uare  aeographlcal  miles,  or  newly  ISOjUCO  sqiaare 
Kngllnh  niilei*.  The  Casi»ian  is  bordered  on  tlM  north  and  non»>wcst  by  the  Rnsaian  «mp.re ;  on  the 
south  and  south-west  by  Persia :  and  on  th«  east  by  Turkestan.  The  coast-line  is  irregnlar ;  but  tKe 
only  considerable  bays  are,  tlie  Gulf  of  MertoTi  or  I>ead  Gulf,  in  the  nurtb-cast,  and  the  Balkan  m 
the  east  coast.  The  south  and  south-west  coasts  are  closely  hemmed  in  by  lofty  mountains.  wLicfa  in 
some  places  leave  a  narrow  intervening  strip  uf  lo«  land,  and  in  others,  particularly  on  the  wen  cuwt. 
exhibit  a  precipitous  rocky  shore.  On  the  north-west  and  north  it  is  bordered  l^y  the  low  iterpvs  of 
Astrjkkhan  ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  >«ndy  deserts  uf  Turkestan,  which  pres«.iit  a  series  of  high  cliffs 
and  sand-hills  approachinv  clo!»e  to  the  iliore.  Its  depth  is  very  Tarlablc.  Along  the  north  coast  the 
water  is  very  shallow  for  20  miles  from  the  land :  along  the  i-ast,  west,  and  south  »horvs.  the  depth  is 
sometimes  150  feet ;  and  at  one  place  near  the  middle  no  bottom  haa  been  found  at  'itsfXi  feet.  In  seve- 
ral places  the  bottom  seems  to  descend  by  terraces.  The  water  is  less  sail  tlian  that  of  the  oeean,  uA 
particularly  near  the  mouths  of  thu  river*,  but  is  «omewhat  more  bitter.  Its  level  has  bee  n  found,  hy 
levelling  aen)ss  the  isthmus,  to  be  about  41  feet  lielow  that  of  tiie  Black  Sea ;  but  the  north  and  »s>uth 
winds  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  varying  the  level  of  the  water  at  its  opposite  ends.  Hence  its 
variations  have  a  range  (»f  from  four  to  eight  foi-t,  and  strong  currents  are  jteneratcd  both  with  tlie 
ribinK  and  tiie  falling  of  the  wind.  Some  ditTerence  is  also  occasione<l  by  the  snow  meltiijg  iu  sam- 
mer ;  and  the  lake  is  said  to  be  sublect  to  i-eriodical  variations  of  an  anomalous  kind ;  tncruasing  and 
decreasing  in  its  bulk  tliroiigh  pcrii>d«  of  about  3  >  yiars.  1  he  islands  which  it  contains  are  few  and 
nnimrortaiit :  aud,  for  the  most  part,  those  which  are  elevated  are  without  water  and  vegetation.  The 
low  IjkUiids  are  often  mere  sand-baiiks.  overgrown  with  reeds.  Tliere  are  few  deep  and  secure  har- 
bours ;  and,  as  the  windji  are  liable  to  sudden  changes,  the  navigation  is  rather  dangeroos :  Baka  is 
Indeed  the  only  harbour  in  which  a  vexsei  cun  riilo  witli  safety  in  stormy  wvather.  'Ihe  rivers  wfaica 
flow  into  it  are  the  Volsa  or  Wolga.  the  great  drain  of  the  souih-eastom  declivity  of  Kuss'a ;  tije 
Kouir.a,  the  Tvrek,  the  kur.  and  the  Aras,  all  frt<m  the  declivities  of  Caocasus ;  the  Kl;.iIozen,  and 
many  othin.  from  Pertla;  and  the  Trsi,  from  the  southern  parts  of  tlie  I'ral  raountwns.  The  cli- 
mate is  lesA  tcinperat«  than  might  be  expected  from  the  latitudv ;  its  nortbtm  gtUfs  are  frozen  iu 
winter,  and  the  ice  at  the  mi<uin  of  the  Volga  do«.-s  not  break  up  till  A[  rll.  In  the  south,  however, 
the  suiniiiers  are  very  hot  and  humid,  and  In  consequence  unhealthy.  t!iou^h  productivo  of  the  most 
luxuriant  vigetatlon  In  Ma/enderan.  The  shores  of  the  Casi-lan  are  freinented  l^  multitudiA  of 
aquatic  bird?,  as  storks,  herons,  bitterns,  spoonbills,  geese,  and  ducks ;  and  the  watera  abound  with 
fl>h.  The  sturgeon  is  the  principal  o^jict  In  the  fishene!^ ;  but  for  deUcate  eating,  the  ?tcrl«:t  is  piY- 
ferrcd.  There  Is  also  the  l>cluga  (acnp»n9er  kuio  .  which  attains  such  an  cnormuua  size,  that  one  Is 
a  heavy  load  tor  three  horses.  The  Caspian  likewise  contains  a  species  of  seal,  porpoises,  salmon, 
and  a  Kind  of  herring  ;  Indeed  it  has  been  remarked  that  it  contains  all  the  vartetiea  of  sea  animab 
which  are  found  In  the  Black  Si-a.  except  those  which  arrive  In  the  latter  periodically  f^om  tfaa  ocean 
for  the  purpose  of  spawning.    The  species  of  shetis  and  sea  ilants  are  not  numeruua. 

The  SKA  or  Lakb  of  .Arau  to  the  eastward  of  the  Caspian.  Is  marly  a  fourth  part  of  Its  siac :  and, 
further  east,  arp  many  smaller  lakes  of  the  same  character,  which  rccvi%'c  rivers,  but  have  no  outKi. 
The  |irin<.*ic>al  of  these  arc  the  Itttikafhi-wwr  or  lake  Tenghtz,  the  yftnk  trM-ruL  th«  iCA«u«rY-:a('^, 
the  l''-M.  the  ^r'lfm-ar,  the  lakes  Bshttfr  and  Lvl,  the  /Vw^i-Noor  and  Boutca-noitr,  all  In  Central 
Asia :  and  the  I'liuiikunif  in  Tliibct ;  towards  tlie  west  are  several  of  the  same  kind  which  are  uiuch 
lietter  known,  an  the  lal;es  of  I'ruminh  and  Van  in  Armenia;  the  great  salt  lake  of  K>irh' lltM-'ar  m 
Asiji- Minor ;  and  the  Drtvl  S*im  in  Palestine.  All  thes.-  lakes,  or  seas,  as  they  are  sometimes  calM. 
are  ^alt;  the  warcrs  of  somo  of  them  are  Intensely  so.  and  even  bitter.  Of  frvshwater  lakes,  vith 
0!itlets.  the  priut-ipnl  arc :  the  Buihit,  in  J-Iastcrn  Siberia ;  Zaisanr,  formed  by  the  Irtish  ;  the  Luk-' 
of  F.riniu,  In  .Armenia;  the  I^kr  uf  TUnruit  or  .V'«f  t^  Cinfihr,  in  I^alevtine ;  the  to^jfttnd^  and  JTwif- 
thii:,  in  China;  thu  Rhinrauihnd,  MatM'aruintrti.  and  Faltcf,  in  IhUiet. 


sidert-d  as  bdonging  to  Asia  ;  but  they  ha\e  now  bi  en  formed,  along  with  the  islands  of  the  Paciao 
Ocean,  into  a  new  divis  on  of  the  glolie.  named  Ockatiia  or  Ocra5Ic«  ;  and.  though  this  clas-ibra- 
tion  is  far  from  beint;  unul|)cotionable,  yet.  taf  it  has  been  ailopted  by  mo&t  modern  geographers,  and 
has  C'lme  into  popular  use,  we  shall  odhire  to  it ;  the  more  particularly  on  this  account,  that  if  any  of 
lho.4<>  isUinds  are  a<cribed  to  Asia,  it  l9  dillicult  to  draw  a  line  of  distinctiun  lietween  them  and  those 
whose  inhabitants  are  fairly  beyond  the  (uUe  uf  Asiatic  character  and  mani.erp. 

Ci.iMATK.  — NenrW  all  the  circumstances  which  unite  in  giving  a  mild  climate  to  Europe.  ar«  re- 
versi**!  in  the  casr  of  A»ia.  Its  northern  boundary  extends  beyond  the  paralltrl  of  70*^.  and  U-tween  the 
mouths  of  the  b  nisirl  and  the  I^ena.  reaches  even  to  75^" ;  it  ever>whiTe  attain:*  the  winter  limit  t.f 
the  polar  ice,  and  during  the  short  summer  of  tlie?e  .high  latitudes,  there  is  onlv  a  natniw  bvlt  of 
water  l>etwi>en  the  Ice  and  the  land.  The  north  » inds,  unobstructed  by  mountains,  blow  over  a  plain  of 
ice,  ami  thi-lr  cooling  influence  is  not  counterl»alanced  by  hot  debert»  of  sand  in  the  southern  portion 
of  thu  continent ;  there  being  no  land  under  the  equator,  opposite  the  K-UKth  of  Asia,  except  the  nar- 
row strip*  of  Sumatra,  Borm-o,  Celebes,  and  Gllolo.  Consequently,  the  Asiatic  countries  situate  in 
the  temperate  zone,  arc  not  warmed.by  ascending  currents  of  heated  air.  similar  to  tliose  which  ri»e 
Ironi  the  desi-rts  of  Africa,  and  exert  so  beneficial  an  influence  on  the  climate  of  Kurope.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  great  mountain  ehains,  and  the  general  elevation  of  the  country,  likewise  contribute  to 
diminifdi  the  temperature;  the  Himalayas  and  Kwan-Iun  presenting  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  warm 
winds  in  their  prog^e^s  from  the  equator,  while  the  high  plains  and  groups  of  mountains,  which  oc- 
cupy the  centre  of  the  continent,  retain  the  snow  till  late  in  the  summer,  and  produce  descendhig 
currents  of  air  which  lower  the  temiterature  of  the  surrounding  countries.  There  Is,  moreover,  no 
sea  of  any  consideralile  extent  on  the  western  side,  and  consequently,  the  western,  or  predominating 
windi*.  are  land  winds,  whose  severit?  is  increased  by  the  great  enlargement  uf  the  continent  towards 
the  n<»rth.  The  result  of  all  these  circumstances  is.  that  the  eastern  i>art  of  Kuroi>e,  and  the  nhole 
pf  w\Nia  to  the  north  of  the  35°  N.  lat.  have  what  IIum1>i)Idt  calls  an  ixnuire  climate,  meaning  by  that 
term,  a  climate  In  which  the  temperatures  of  summer  and  winter  differ  gn-afly  from  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year.  or.  In  plainer  language,  where  the  winter  is  excessively 'cold,  and  the  summer 
excessively  hot.  In  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  less  diffirence  between  the  temperatunv  of 
sujanncr  and  winter,  and  both  approach  ncanr  the  mean  tempi  rat  urc  ot  the  year. 
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Tb«  height  of  the  snow-line  on  the  mountains  of  AsU  hu  hitherto  been  rery  Imperfectly  de- 
termined ;  but  in  a  general  viuw.  it  may  be  regarded  as  much  greater  ttun  in  Europe,  ur  even  in 
America,  under  the  same  parallel.  It  appears,  from  the  Report  of  Messrs.  Lens  and  Kupfer  to  th« 
Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  in  18*29,  that  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  on  Mount  ElbOra  U 
11,000  English  feet,  while  on  the  Pyrenees,  under  the  same  latitude,  it  is.  according  to  Ramoud,  at  the 
iMdght  of  only  8690  feet.  The  great  influence  of  local  circumstances  on  the  position  of  the  snow-line, 
is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Himalayas.  On  the  south  side  of  these  mountains,  under 
the  paraltel  of  30°  or  31°.  the  snow  line  is  estimated  at  13,400  feet;  while  on  thu  north  side,  towards 
Thibet,  snow  disappeiirs  in  summer  at  the  enormous  height  of  more  than  20,000  feet.  This  remark- 
able difference  is  ascribed  by  Humboldt  to  the  powerful  radiation  which  talies  place  in  summer  from 
the  high  plains  of  Thibet,  t'  the  small  quantity  of  snow  wiiich  fails  in  winter,  when  the  temperature 
sinks  below  10°  of  Fahrenheit,  end  to  the  serenity  and  clearness  cf  the  atmosphere  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  mountain  chain ;  clrcumbtanccs  which,  at  the  same  time,  increase  the  radiation  from  the 
plains,  and  facilitate  the  transmission  of  the  heat  to  the  higher  regions. 

The  effect  of  the  rery  diversified  local  circumstances  of  tne  Asiatic  continent,  an  example  of  which 
we  have  Just  now  given,  is  such,  that  its  phyticai  cUmatet^  generally  speaking,  seldom  correspond  to 
the  astronomical  climates. 

MijrBRAU.— There  Is  no  precious  or  useful  mineral  which  is  not  found  in  this  immense  continent. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  countries  which  are  most  distinguished  for  their  mineral  wealth. 

Mineralogical  Table  of  Asia. 

DiAJiOHDS  '.—India^  kingdom  of  the  Nizam,  Baladghaut  region,  Bundelcund,  Sumbhtilpour,  Gun- 
dur,  Ceylon;  Atiatic  Ruas%a^  Perm  and  Orenburg. 

Otbkr  Paecious  Stoitks  :  —  Birvuih  ;  Siam ;  India  ;  Atiatie  Russia,  Perm,  Orenburg,  Tomsk, 
Irkutsk,  &C. ;  Chinese  empire,  China,  kc. ;  Ftrsia,  Khorassan,  &c. ;  Independent  Turkestan^  Badak- 


Gold:— Japan,  Nlphon,  Sado,  ftc. ;  Chinese  empire,  Thibet,  Yunnan,  &c.,  country  of  the  Lolos, 
Hainan;  Asiatic  Bussia,  Perm,  Orenburg,  Tomsk,  &c. ;  liirmah ;  Amtam,  Tonkin,  Cochin  China,  &c. ; 
Siam  ;  Malaya  ;  Assam,  he. 

Silver:  — CAtna;  Russia,  Tomsk,  Iricutsk,  ^c;  Japan,  Btmgo ;  Ottoman  empire,  Armenia,  Asift 
Minor. 

Tix  '.—Birmah  ;  Siam;  Malaya,  Ligor,  Queda,  Selenga,  &c. ;  China  ;  Annetm. 

MsacuRY  :  —  CMna  ;   Thibet ;  Japan  ;  India  ;  Oyion. 

Copi>RK :—  Japan,  Sourounga,  Atsingo,  Kuno-kuoni,  &o ;  Russia,  Perm,  Orenburg,  Tomsk, 
Georgia,  &c.  ;  Ottoman  empire,  Asia  Minor,  Armenia ;  Chinese  empire,  Yunnan,  Kouei-cheou,  Thi- 
bet ;  Annam  ;  India  ;  Nepaul.  Agra.  Ajimere,  Nellore,  ttc.  ;  Fersia,  Aserbijan. 

Iroh  :— Russia,  Perm,  Orenburg,  Tomsk,  Irlcut^  ;  India,  Cashmere,  Nepaul,  Bengal,  Bahar,  Oude, 
Agra,  Berar.  Nellore ;  China,  Shensi,  Thibet,  Bootan  ;  Siam  ;  Annam,  Tonkin,  &c. ;  Ottoman  empire, 
Diyarbekr ;  Afftchanistan  ;  Seik  territory,  Peshawer ;  Persia,  Fars  ;  Japan. 

Lkad:— China;  Russia,  Irkutsk,  Tomsk,  Georgia;  Siam;  Japan,  Jeso;  Persia,  Fars;  Arabia, 
Muscat ;   Ottoman  empire,  Asia  Minor,  Armenia. 

Coal  : — Chinese  empire,  the  northern  provinces  of  China;  Ottoman  empire,  Syria,  near  Beyroot, 
&c. ;  India,  Bengal,  Cutch.  Valley  of  the  Nerbuddah,  &c. 

Salt  : — Chinese  empire,  Pe-che-le,  and  other  provinces  of  China  proper ;  India,  Gt^erat,  Ajimere, 
Bengal,  Lahore,  Allahabad,  Agra,  Orissa,  Coroniandcl,  Arracan,  Ceylon,  &c. ;  Russia,  Steppe  of 
Ischim,  Baraba,  &c.,  lakes  of  Koriakov,  not  far  from  the  Irtish,  lake  Inder,  &c.,  Shirwan,  Armenia, 
&c. ;  Persia;  Arabia,  Yemen;   Ottoman  empire,  Anatolia,  Cyprus,  &c. 

VBOBTATioir.  —  The  vegetation  is  extremely  rich  and  various.  All  the  natural  families  of  plants 
appear  to  have  representatives  in  A.-^ia,  for  the  vast  extent  of  the  contlntnt  includes  climates  of 
the  most  opposite  chantcter.  From  the  lowly  vegetation  which  composes  the  Arctic  flora,  to  the 
gigantic  trees  and  generally  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  Indian  regions,  we  find  in  Asia  every  inter- 
mediate kind.  Sometimes  the  extremes  appear  to  exist  even  in  the-same  country ;  for  example, 
where  the  Himalayas  present  an  Arctic  vegitaiion  in  their  higher  regions,  while,  not  far  below,  the 
vegetation  of  warm  climates  is  found  in  full  luxuriance.  But  mo&t  of  the  countries  of  Asia  have 
a  homogeneous  and  characteristic  vegetation  of  their  own.  To  attempt,  however,  to  particularise 
them,  would  be  an  idle  work  ;  the  bare  enumeration  of  them  might  fill  our  v<)lunie,  but  would  contri- 
bute little  to  the  editication  of  our  readers.  We  shall,  therefore,  couflne  our  notice  here  to  a  few 
plants  uf  the  highest  value,  not  only  in  the  couutrlM  which  produce  them,  but  in  the  most  distant 
regions  of  the  earth. 

Of  all  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  which  has  bem  the  greatest  favourite  with 
man  in  every  age,  is  the  vine ,-  the  Juice  of  which  is  a  beverage  sought  after  in  every  country  which 
civilization  has  reached.  It  is  not,  however,  a  very  general  production  ot  the  earth «  the  cuttlvation. 
of  it  is  confined  to  nai  row  liu.its,  for  excess  of  heat  seems  as  unfavourable  to  its  growth  as  too  much 
cold.  Its  southern  limit  is  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  climate  is  between  69°  8'  and  71°  fi' 
Fahrenheit ;  and  its  northern  limit,  47^^'  or  48°,  wliere  the  temperature  of  the  coldest  month  does  not 
fall  below  34°.  It  is  only  within  the  middle  regions  of  the  temperate  zone  that  the  vine  comes  to  per- 
fection, but  within  those  limits  it  b  found  throughout  western  Asia.  The  finest  grapes  are  produced 
in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Palestine ;  but  the  vine  is  still  found  in  its  wild  ana  native  state  in  the 
forests  of  the  ancient  Colchis  (at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Black  Sea),  climbing  to  the  tops  of  the  loftiest 
trees.  Farther  east  the  grapes  and  the  wines  of  Shiraz  and  Mazanderan  ei^ov  the  highest  repute  in 
Persia.  Vines  are  also  found  native  along  the  upper  banks  of  the  Oxus,  in  Kasngar  to  the  east  of  the 
Belur.  in  Kunawar,  the  British  portion  of  Little  Thibet,  and  also  in  Malwah  or  Central  India.  They 
are  also  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  H'lassa  in  Great  Thibet ;  and,  in  China,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Eastern  Ocean,  the  vine  is  as  plentiAil,  and  the  luxunr  of  wine-drinking  is  as  highly  appreciated  as 
In  Europe.  In  France,  Germany,  and  Hungary,  the  vine  Is  the  produce  of  art;  fsither  south,  and  in 
the  regions  emphatically  called  the  East,  the  vines  are  to  be  seen  in  tiieir  ftili  native  luxuriance,  as 
delightful  to  the  eye,  as  their  produce  is  grateful  to  the  palate.  In  all  sges  the  vine  has  been  a  favourite 
theme  with  the  poets  of  the  East.  The  wine-blbbing  Anaoreon  Is  notorious,  and  Uaflz,  the  national 
Ivric  poet  of  Persia,  avows  himself  a  most  devoted  admirer  of  this  glorious  beverage ;  and,  indeed, 
the  wine  of  Shiraz,  the  place  of  his  birth  and  of  his  burid,  is  so  highly  esteemed,  that  the  Persians 
say,  that  if  Mohammed  (who  forbade  the  use  of  wine  to  his  dUoiples)  had  tasted  the  pleasures  of 
Shiraz,  he  would  have  prajed  God  to  make  him  immortal  there. 

Next  In  repute  to  the  vine  Is  the  olive,  which  is  likewise  confined  to  temperate  climates,  and  is  indi- 

5enous  to  Svria,  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  at  TuUit-l- Suleiman,  near  the  Indus, 
'he  cultivated  oUve  Is  easily  reared  In  all  parts  along  the  shores  of  the  Levant  whidbi  are  free  from  the 
visitation  of  frosty  winds.  It  produces  a  very  fine  oil,  which  Is  In  general  use  in  all  the  countries 
where  It  Is  grown,  and  the  history  of  the  tree  appears  to  be  as  old  as  the  himian  race  |  for  It  was  the 
leaf  of  an  olive  tree  plucked  off  that  Noah's  dove  Drought  to  him  In  the  arte. 

Tea,  which  affcrds  a  wholesome  and  exhilarating  beverage  to  all  the  nations  of  the  eastern,  central, 
and  northern  regions  of  Asia,  and  has  become  a  necessary  of  life  in  Brilidn.  is  oroduced  alwndantly 
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In  the  Ronthcm  provinces  of  Chitta;  the  host  if  srown  upon  tlie  hills  of  the  provinee  of  Fakitm.  It 
hax  aIm  \yccn  Intrly  (liscovercd  to  bu  Indlgonous  in  Atmmt  within  the  limits  of  the  BiitLdi  territories, 
ftnd  has  bovn  found  to  l>c  perfectly  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  NilflieRiM  in  Soolhcm 
India. 

Kici>  in  a  nocsMrv.  and  indeod  the  rery  stalT  of  life,  to  the  Hindoos,  Indo-Chineso,  and  CUneseb  «he 
value  it  so  highly,  tliat  they  pity  the  Europeans  for  haying  no  rice  at  home,  and  wonder  bowthcy  na 
exist  witliout  it.  It  is  produced  abundantly  in  the  well- watered  plains  of  those  conntrica.  and  requlm 
prreat  boat  as  «cll  a«  abundant  moisture  to  brins  it  to  perfection.  The  same  character  la  c^)oyed  ^ 
the  dat«*-tni>  in  Arabia,  and  the  ncighbourlnf  h<it  and  sandy  conntrlea  of  the  aovth-wcst.  Its  frnit 
thi're  fomi*  a  iiriiif  ipal  article  of  food :  and  the  simple  people  wonder  how  Europeans  contrive  to  Utc 
withdut  it.  Ifut  for  more  dotdilcd  accounts  of  these  and  of  the  other  Tegetable  productioiis  of  Asia, 
we  refer  to  our  special  descriptions  of  the  countries  into  which  the  continent  la  alvided. 

A51MAI N  —The  mountains  of  Awia  di%-ldc  the  continent  into  three  sonea,  and  thla  geological  dia- 
racter  of  tlic  c>iuntry  afreets  tlic  distribution  of  the  suinuds.  In  the  central  cone,  which  is  composed 
of  high  niountaiiiN,  or  pxtenMivc  sandy  plains,  we  find,  the  Bactrian,  or  double-hnmped  camel,  the 
tarpiiH,  or  wild  horse,  the  jaehatai,  another  si>eoies  of  horse  so  fleet,  that  the  Mongols  oeslgnate  them 
the  ruurM>rs  of  the  sun;  several  kinds  of  horse- tailed  beeves,  whose  flowing  tails  are  the  ensigns  of 
military  ranic  throuKhout  all  thti  east ;  at  least  two  six-cies  of  antelopes,  the  xerem  or  yellowmu^ 
whioh  In  as  fleet  ai*  the  Jaghatai.  and  the  laigitt  ithich  is  almost  blind.  Panthen  are  nmnd  in  the 
western  rt-gionn  ;  and  also  a  Hinsular  spi.'cies  of  cat.  the  manul,  the  original  of  tiie  Angora  cats.  The 
Indian  W^iav  hvA  been  seen  in  Siberia,  even  as  far  north  as  the  head  of  the  Obi ;  it  is  atill  common  in 
Majaiideran  and  Azerbijnn ;  and  ap|>car<  to  range  northward  to  the  borders  of  the  Keroolnn  and 
Orchon  in  xYtv  country  of  the  Khaikas,  and  as  far  as  the  Altai.  Tigers  likewise  abound  in  China, 
and  tho.Hc  which  apiinir  <icc:isioiuilly  in  Siberia,  are  natives  of  Mongolia,  where  they  are  hunted  ercry 
year  by  the  Mmin-ror  of  China.  Troop;*  <if  several  species  of  do;(s.  Jackals,  and  wolves,  prcj  upon  the 
antelopes,  asses,  and  wild  horses.  All  the  mountains  are  inhabited  by  the  musk  animal ;  the  Altai 
by  the  ar/rnli  or  Silwrlsn  roek  sheep ;  the  southern  mountains  by  the  egagre  or  wild  goat :  Caneasns 
by  the  (>Kat;re  and  tlie  c-haniois.  The  wefttem  prolongation  of  this  sone.  which  extends  through 
Persia  ami  .Arabia,  lit  overrun  1^  ante1oi»es  and  gazelles ;  lions,  panthers,  caracals,  and  other  sorts  of 
cats.  Jaekalit.  and  monkeys.  The  mountains  and  table-lands  produce  also  the  onagrr,  or  wild  ass, 
the  ongiiuii  of  those  l>eautifdl  and  fle<'t  asses  so  much  esteemed  in  the  east.  The  jiaingle-hempcd 
or  proper  camel,  is  the  aboriginal  nati%'G  of  Araliia  only,  but  is  found  also  wherever  the  Araba  have 
settled. 

In  the  northern  zone,  the  river-banks,  and  the  vast  forests  of  Siberia  harbour  Innumerable  troops 
of  ri'in-d(>er,  elks,  bro«n.  blue,  and  black  foxes,  boars,  gluttons,  and  several  species  of  marttna  and 
squirrels.  Alont;  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  the  great  polar  bear  preys  on  everr  living  creature. 
In  tlie  waters  <if  tlie  oceiin  are  found  seals  and  various  kinds  of  ceiacea.  The  lake  Baikal.  In  spite  of 
Its  fretth  water,  ami  its  great  distance  from  the  sea,  has  also,  like  the  Caspian,  its  particular  specks 
of  seals. 

In  the  southern  zone  every  region  teems  with  life.  In  India  are  several  apexes  of  antelopea  and 
deer.  i%hieh  were  till  within  tlu'Sf  few  vcars  unknown  in  L'urope.  In  Thibet  are  swarma  of  blue  an- 
teloiH's  whose  horns,  which  fall  annually,  have  more  tl>an  once  reminded  English  authors  of  the  b- 
bulous  unicorn.  There  is  also  found  tne  Chitkanit  with  four  horns.  In  Bengal  are  the  charming 
white  spotted  axil ;  in  the  fiirc>tf  of  Oris.^^a  is  found  the  jungif-cow^  the  wild  original  of  the  domcstie 
beeves  of  Imlia.  In  India  tlure  arc  few  lions ;  but  numerous  fierce  tigers  ravage  this,  and  the  warni 
comitrics  further  east  and  south.  Over  the  same  regions  Is  spread  the  black-skinned,  half  naJwd 
bufTHlo,  with  horns  turned  bark,  both  wild  and  tame,  delishiing  in  the  muddy  banka  of  the  seas, 
lakes,  and  risers.  Hetween  the  (iantrcs  and  the  Indus  the  forests  abound  with  squirrels,  peacocks. 
pheaHnnts.  and  iunf;Ie-eoeliH.  Several  species  of  bears,  one  of  which  was  for  a  long  time  considered 
to  1h>  a  sloth,  inhnliit  tlie  forests  anions  the  Ghautn.  The  t-lepkant  and  the  oue-hvrned  rhinoctrot  hve 
in  tlie  foresitii.  but  it  :s  in  the  rouiitriei*  S.K.  of  India  that  thes<>  animals  attain  their  lu^**^  *^^- 
There  uIm>  are  found  the  twu-eo]oure<l  tupir,  which  ran^t^^  from  Malacca  to  the  southern  provinces 
of  tMiina;  uuritufis,  fiihhttnx.  and  variuui  other  kinds  of  monkeys.  In  the  (ranges  alone  250  kinds  of 
flf'h  linvr  bt'cn  deiierilH.>d  by  Huehannn,  which  furnish  abundant  food  for  Uie  allinrators  with  which  its 
watiTH  niHiniul. 

Tlie  Mnl.-  nre  various  in  every  zone,  and  adorno«l  with  rich  plumage.  Gigantic  vultures  tyrannize 
over  the  Imnkn  of  the  liuiiis,  wliere  are  likewine  found  Kreat  numbors  of  eagles,  falcons,  buzzards,  and 
sereeeh-ov\  is.  Swarms  of  parr(Miuet:s  of  every  variety  of  colour,  inhabit  the  continent  and  the  neigh- 
Itoiirin^  isl:ini>i. 

Of  tionieotie  anim.iN  the  etoithant  claims  the  nre-eininenee,  and  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  lowlands 
of  India,  Hlrnmh.  and  Siani,  iH'iiig  KcMom  seen  in  the  mountainous  region  to  the  north.  The  camei  is 
found  ovir  a  far  wider  extent  oi  country;  it  conMist'^  of  two  species,  the  one  with  two  humps,  the 
otlitr  with  onlv  one.  The  ft>riner,  u<«ua1ly  called  the  llactrian  cuinel,  is  comparatively  rare,  ami 
seeiiis  to  W  indtgenoim  to  the  ureat  doert-*  of  nortli-i-ai<tern  A»ia,  and  the  table-land  of  Pamcr,  being 
only  to  iM>  foiiiut  in  the  stouth-west  when  taken  thither  by  travellers.  The  onc-humpe<l  species, 
iiNUully  iniHiinnied  1  he  ilronieilary,  iii,  on  the  contrary,  the  real  camel,  and  is  spread  over  Arabia, 
Per^l■l.  western  India,  and  northern  Africa,  where  it  is  the  coinnum  bea.^t  of  burden.  The  drome- 
dary, proivrly  »o  calliil.  or  raciii);  camel,  is  only  a  variety  of  this  latter  specieii.  is  generally  of  a  lighter 
form,  and  hi  tter  ad.ipted  lor  rapid  travelling  or  flight.  The  other  domestic  animals  of  southern  and 
wustorn  ;Vsia.  an*  horses,  mule^.  a!*>e>,  hutfaloes,  iK-eves,  sheep,  and  goats;  of  the  central  and  eastern 
roKionx,  chictiy  hor>e-«.  cattle,  and  nheep  :  the  yak  of  Thil>et  and  Paiuer,  and  the  bushy-tailed  bull  of 
ThiU't  stem  to  supply  tli<'  place  of  the  camel  among  the  mountains,  where  they  are  used  as  beasts 
of  burden.  In  the  rigorous  climates  farther  north,  >^here  the  cattle  become  stunted  in  size,  and  can 
scarcely  sul>>ist,  their  place  i!<  supjtiled  Ity  the  rein-deer,  which  furnishes  the  people  both  with  food, 
and  with  the  means  of  transport.  l>urliig  i»art  of  the  year  they  subsist  upon  its  nesh  and  milk ;  its 
skin  furnislu-s  them  with  the  princi|iHl  part  of  their  dress,  and  its  horns  with  various  utensils.  In 
KamtHcliHika.  and  the  other  north-eatitern  regions,  dogs  are  trained  to  draw  sledges  in  winter  over 
tlie  froj^eii  snow. 

The  southern  countries  of  Asia  produce  reptiles,  many  of  which  are  armed  with  the  most  fatal 
poisons ;  they  an*  all  hi<loous  to  the  sight,  and  some  of  them  arc  of  prodigious  size  and  muscular 
strength  ;  but  thev  are  scarcely  found  iM'yond  the  Altai.  All  sorts  of  Insects,  as  musquitoes,  gnati, 
ants,  tiles,  most  of  th«'ni  noxious  and  di^tructive.  swarm  in  the  southern  regions ;  even  during  the 
short  summe  s  o;  the  north  the  mosquito  and  other  troublesome  insects  abound  in  the  woody  regions 
of  SiU'ria.  But  the  most  mischievous  of  all  ihoiH*  winged  creatures  is  the  locust,  which  appears  oc- 
casionally in  the  sandy  regions  north-west  of  India ;  and  is  found  in  countless  swarms  in  Arabia  and 
Syria.  It  is  also  frequently  found  to  the  north  of  the  Altai,  at  the  sources  of  the  Irtish,  whence  It 
extends  its  destructive  flight  as  Ikr  as  the  Crimea  and  tlic  southern  provinces  of  Russia  in  Europe. 

Proi-i.k — Asia  contains  a  great  variety  of  tribes  and  nations,  most  of  which  will  be  enumerated  in 
the  subsequent  table.  Of  these  the  five  principal  races,  tlie  Hindoos,  the  Chinese,  the  Tatars  or  Tar- 
tars, the  Arabs,  and  the  Persians,  seem  to  havedivided  among  thtm  as  a  kind  of  inheritance,  the  con- 
tinent and  the  a^oinlng  islands,  and  still  occupy  the  greater  part  uf  them.   The  origin  of  these  race* 
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to  buried  fn  the  most  remote  antiqai^,  and  hai  formed  a  rerj  fertile  sul^ect  of  ditcustion  among  l 
tianarian  philologists  and  physiologists.  The  Hindoos  and  the  Arabs  are  generally  consider^  _ 
belonging  to  the  Caucasian  or  white  race  of  manlcind,  though,  in  respect  of  language,  they  are  entir^ 
different ;  the  former  appearing  to  be  allied  to  that  family  whose  various  dialects  have  been  classed 
together  as  the  Indo- Germanic,  and  who  seem  to  have  spread  from  a  common  centre,  somewhere  In 
south-western  Asia,  into  Europe  on  the  one  side,  and  Persia  and  India  on  the  other ;  while  the  Arabs, 
on  the  contrarr,  belong  to  the  Semitic  family,  who  seem  to  have  been  alwavs  confined  to  the  great 
peninsular  region,  which  extends  from  the  mountain  ranges  of  Taurus  and  Zagrus  to  the  Mecuter- 
ranean  and  Red  S€«s,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Indian  Oc»  an.  The  ancient  Medes  and  Persians  seem 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Indo-Germanic  family  and  to  tlie  Caucasian  variety ;  but  the  modem  Persians 
are  a  very  mixed  race,  formed  by  the  commingling  of  Persians.  Arabs,  Turks,  Tartars,  Mongol(>,  and 
natives  of  the  Caucasian  Isthmus.  The  Tatars  or  Tartars  differ  entirely  from  the  liindoos  and  the 
Arabs  in  features,  complexion,  and  form,  as  well  as  in  manners  and  language.  They  all  speak  the 
Turkee  or  Turkish  language,  and  form  the  msjority  of  the  population  of  Turkestan,  the  western  part 
of  Chinese  Tartai7,  and  the  southern  provinces  of  Ru!>sia ;  are  spread  in  various  tribes  throughout 
Persia ;  and  constitute  the  original  stock  of  the  Osmanlee  or  Ottoman  Turks,  who  have  long  been  the 
dominant  people  of  south-western  Asia.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Osmanlee  are  of  ttie  Cau- 
casian or  of  tne  Mongolian  variety  ;  but  some  of  the  other  branches  of  the  family,  who  speak  the 
purest  Turkish  dialects,  are  unquestionably  Mongolian  ;  though  thev  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
Eastern  Mongols,  who  speak  languages  apparently  of  different  origin.  The  Chinese,  according  to 
the  institutes  of  Menu,  were  originally  a  military  tribe  of  Hindoos,  who,  abandoning  the  ordinances 
of  Brahma,  migrated  eastward,  and  lidd  the  foundation  of  the  Chinese  empire ;  but  this  theory  seems 
to  be  extremely  improbable.  The  Cliinese  are  unquestionably  of  the  Mongolian  variety  ;  and  their 
monosyllablic  language  and  figurative  alphabets  seem  to  have  no  analogy  with  any  of  the  ianguagea  or 
alphabets  of  India.  According  to  M.  Balbl,  all  the  nations  and  trib^  of  Asia  may  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  their  languages,  as  in  the  following 

TABLE. 

The  Skmitic  Family.— The  Jew*,  who  are  scattered  over  a  great  part  of  Asia,  but  are  found  in 
the  greatest  numbers  in  Ottoman  Asia  and  Arabia.  Many  are  also  met  with  in  India,  Persia,  Turkes- 
tan, and  China.  The  jirabs^  who  are  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  branch  of  this  (kmilv,  occupy 
nearlv  the  whole  of  Arabia,  the  greater  part  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  with  parts  of  Khuzistan  ana 
Pars  in  Persia ;  they  have  likewise  several  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  in 
Turkestan,  and  in  the  regions  of  the  Caucasus. 

Gkoboiah  Family.— The  Gecrgiant^  in  Georgia  and  Imeritia;  ^b  MtngreHans^  the  Seeanest  uid 
the  Lazei,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Armbriax  Family.— The  Haikam^  commonly  called  Armenians,  form  the  great  mass  of  the  po- 
pulation of  Armenia ;  they  are  also  numerous  in  Georgia,  Shirwan,  and  Axerbijan ;  and  are  scattered, 
besides,  through  all  the  commercial  cities  of  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  Turkestan,  and  even  in  some 
parts  of  China.  The  Abauei  or  jibme,  who  inhabit  Abakhssethi,  or  the  Great- AtMissie ;  several 
tribes  of  whom  are  vassals  of  Russia.  The  Natoukhashi^  one  tribe  of  whom  are  notorious  for  their 
predatory  habits. 

pRRsiAH  Family. — The  Perttant,  Parseet  or  Guebert,  of  whom  the  greater  number  are  settled  In 
Ot^erat  and  Konkan  in  India,  and  in  Tezd  in  Iran.  They  are  found  also  in  smaller  numbers  in  SLer- 
noan,  Moultan,  and  at  Baku  in  Shirwan.  The  Taujikt,  l)etter  known  under  the  name  of  Iranee 
(pronounced  Eeratcnee)  or  Persians,  who  are  believed  to  l>e  the  descendants  of  the  original  Axnb 
conquerors  who  overspread  Persia  during  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Islam  prosperity,  form  the 
principal  mass  of  the  population  of  Iran,  and  are  likewise  the  most  numerous  and  polished  nation  of 
this  family.  The  Bukhariaru,  who  are  the  indigenous  people  of  Great  Bukharia,  and  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Chinese  Turke«tan.  They  are  also  found  dispersed  as  merchants  in  the  large  town  of  Sibe- 
ria, Centra]  Asia,  and  China.  The  Kurds,  and  the  Lourees,  in  Kurdistan  and  Lourl»tan.  The  Jff- 
ghans  or  Poushtaneh^  in  Affghanistan  and  the  north-western  parts  of  India,  and  In  Rohilcund,  in  tne 
north-east  of  India.  The  Bdootshees,  who  possess  the  south-eastern  ptfts  of  old  Persia  and  the 
country  of  Slnde,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Indus. 

Hindoo  Family.  —This  Is  one  of  the  most  numerous  families  on  the  globe.  Their  habitat  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  of  India,  to  the  north  of  the  Tuptee  and  Godavery.  The  principal  branches  of 
this  family  arc  :  The  Moguls,  originally  composed  of  Turks,  Bukharians,  and  Persians,  who  speak  the 
Hindoostanee  language,  and  originally  formed  the  ruling  class  in  the  Mogul  empire :  they  are  fuuikl 
principally  In  Hlndoostan  or  Northern  India.  The  Seik-hs,  the  ruling  people  of  north-western  India; 
the  Bengalees,  who  form  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Bengal,  and  some  parts  of  the  bordering  pro- 
vinces ;  the  Mnhrattat  who  occupy  the  western  part  of  the  Deccan,  and  parts  of  Mahra,  Khandeish, 
and  Gnjerat ;  the  SingaUse,  in  Ceylon ;  the  people  of  the  Maldives  ;  the  Zinganees  or  Gifjsevs,  a 
numerous  tribe  scattered  over  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  and  found  also  in  some  parts  of  Mortnem 
India. 

Malabar  Family.— This  family  comprehends  the  people  who  inhabit  that  part  of  India  which  Ilea 
between  Cape  Comorin  and  the  Tuptee  and  Godavery.  The  principal  brancnes  are  :  the  Malabarsi 
the  Tamul,  who  inhabit  the  Carnatic  ;  the  Telinga  or  Teloogoo,  who  extend  from  Pulicat  to  Orissa. 

The  Garrows,  the  Kathes,  the  Gonds,  the  Bkeels,  and  other  tribes,  who  have  dwelt  from  time  imme- 
morial in  India,  do  not  belong  to  the  families  which  form  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  that  country. 
They  are  more  or  less  distinguished  by  their  savage  and  barbarous  customs. 

Thb  Chirksb  Family  are  the  most  numerous  on  the  globe.  The  Chinese  form  nearly  the  entire 
population  of  China ;  they  are  also  settled  along  the  coasts  of  Hainan  and  the  west  coast  of  Formosa, 
in  Slam,  Malacca,  Singapore.  Penang,  Ceylon,  Calcutta,  Blauritlus,  and  have  even  found  their  way  to 
Brazil.  The  Miannuu,  or  Miajamma,  or  Birmans,  are  the  principal  occupants  of  the  baain  of  the 
Irrawady.  The  Moans  or  Peguans  inhabit  Pegu.  The  7V»  or  Tai-ncd  (pronounced  Tie)^  called 
also  Laos,  Shyans,  Shans,  Kna  Siamese,  are  the  ruling  people  of  Siam,  and  occupy  the  whole  of  Laos. 
The  Annamites,  subdivided  Into  Tongkinete,  who  are  the  most  numerous,  and  Cochtn- Chinese,  who  have 
become  the  ruling  people  of  the  empire  of  Annam.    The  Sian-pi  or  Coreans. 

The  Japarbsb  Family,  spread  over  all  the  empire  of  Japan,  where  they  form  nearW  the  entire 
population.  In  respect  of  power  and  civilization,  they  occupy  the  first  rank  among  the  Asiatict. 
The  Looehooans  are  a  branch  of  the  same  stock. 

The  Miaotees,  the  Lolos,  the  Mientings,  are  numerous  tribes  who  are  found  in  China,  but  do  not  be- 
long to  the  Chinese  stock.  The  inland  savages  of  Hainan,  the  Kemoys  in  the  mountains  which  sepa- 
rate Laos  from  Cochln-Chlna ;  the  Play  or  Ketrens  in  Binnah,  are  other  savage  tribes  unconnected 
with  the  more  civilised  nations  among  whom  they  live. 

The  TcRoovsB  Family.— The  Tungouses,  subdivided  into  Mandchetcs,  and  the  proper  Tungewet, 
The  former  have  been,  since  1664,  the  ruling  class  in  China,  and  are  very  advanced  in  civilization. 
They  form  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Llaotung,  and  the  entire  population  of  Mandchuaia,  as  fisr  aa 
the  confluence  of  the  Oussurl  and  the  Amour.  The  proper  Tungouses,  who  are  Inferior  to  the  others 
in  civilisation,  are  confined  to  the  Russian  empire,  where  they  are  spread  over  the  third  part  of  Sibe- 
ria, from  the  lenlsel  to  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.    Tne  Mandchews  present  a  remarkable  pbcniomenon  in 
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the  hifitAry  of  civiliutlnn.  It  i^  fcircpl.T  9V)  %-earv  iine«  tbi^j  were  n  smadc*.  ifnormnt  of  the  elfiMft- 
tery  urt*  ufix-M^Vinie  Mid  writinK,  vh-Ti>m«  th>'jr  now  |k**««^«  a  rich  Utermfure.  iiulicularlfTaliiAblc  for 
thf  kiii>wled;:e  of  tiiv  litt^ature  of  I'hina,  •hich  they  hive  rommnn'catcd  thronirh  ue  medium  of 
traii«Utiiiii-  fruin  tlie  uriiEinal  w  >rkii.  It  i*  the  Muulchew,  and  niA  the  Chimrae,  which  ftirois  the  la» 
Ifuaiff  iif  thv  <'ourt  •>f  I'eLln. 

T)i>.-  M<>!iooLi  «!<  Kamilv.  —MofHT'Js.  K''Im'i*'Vt,  ar^l  Btmt-'t.  T^e  Mongo!*,  fabdl Tided  into  .V.^v- 
gijt  |inip  tIv  mi  caIIM.  A'A'i/l-'f '.  and  Xhartiip'J.  or  Mtftt^'U  of  Thibet,  uccuj-j  Mon^ulia  an-i  a  part  of 
ThiiH-t.  aliin;  with  Huh  n<>r.  In  thf  ChlnefK-  ein{>ire  S  •ni«>  of  them  are  aNo  found  la  A*iatie  Ki.»#i«. 
Thi-  h'ifmu'-is  or  (Met  in>iabit  a  frreai  {-art  uf  Soongaria.  llie  Buratet  arv  fonnd  in  the  g^j«crxiiiiv..t 
of  Irku'^k. 

Th«-  Ti  RKRE  Famii  v.— The  Onn>nd^.  or  Othm  nil^.  or  Othmtn  or  Ottoman  Tttrk$,  are  the  djT.:- 
ntint  ii-ii|>U'  in  thi*  Ottuinan  oni|ilro.  and  the  {•ri-!ci->»l  an>l  nio^t  ciTiliacd hrAiicfa of  ihi«  fjuiilj.  Thcj 
an*  it:<i>t  Tiuin^roiih  in  A»ia  Minor.  The  I't^-rkt.vr  r'MrA.<^j  or  {.'lA^j^f.  are  the  dominant  raev  in 
In<l-  p  n-iiiit  Turk,  ^t  I'l  i  hv  Tnrkt  of  Sitierii.  or  T'tumtt  itu,  a'ho  are  the  ireteud«-d  Tirt<trt  of  M< 
liL-r:  I.  'ir  r>^ur>th»n  T'tif-trt  uf  ei-uitr.i}ihi  r>.  are  >)ir.ail  uter  the  rorernmvnts  of  Tobolsk.  Tr-m^k, 
an  i  1  it'<-c'i'>k  Th  •  '/'r<r -•••nd/ir.  ^.tt^lividci  into  a  larire  number  ot  -took*  aiul  brmnchr*,  are  »pr«ad 
nt«-r  AtfchaiiiHan.  Turki-^taii.  otfuinan  afid  KuV'^Un  A*  a.  In  Persia  they  hare  for  more  than  a  c«d- 
t.iry  \h-vu  tlie  diimiiiant  ra<-u.  The  Ktrjktz.  »ul»divided  Into  Botir^tutt  or  Eastern,  and  Kasak  or 
Wi->ti'ni.  A  jiart  of  thr  Iiour«mt!>  are  tributaries  uf  i  hiiia :  the  Kn-ait^*  part  of  the  ILaaakv  are  ra-Mls 
vf  Kii-s:a :  thi-  remaiii'lt-r  ar%*  ir.deiiendent.  The  uumemu^  tribes  which  havv  bctn  named  appear  to 
iili**ak  ilialects  «•!'  thi>  Turknr  languafie.  The  follow inir  tribes  speak  kindml  langua^s  :  the  SJfhm 
u.'  Y'lkout't,  in  I«:nii"-fiBk  and  Yakuut^k,  the  most  eastern  and  nonbrm  of  all  tw  pe«>ple  of  Ihii  Ca- 
i:iilv.  aii'i  also  thu  l>  a«t  cn  ili/ed :  tne  Tskoutrashtt,  oimidimprupcriy  iiountain  Tarlart  by  the  Biu> 
sijn*.  wamler  ove:' a  {art  of  (innSurir. 

Th<-  S  (M*iibi>  Kami  1. 1  .—The  Tautifii,  extendine  from  the  lenissei  to  the  Lena,  are  the  most  nonb- 
vrn  p  o;ilu  of  thv:  iild  u  urld.  The  Uuhnufkhtii  are  the  most  southern  tritie  of  thU  family.  Th«  moiB 
uf  them  an*  foil  ml  »tthiu  tlio  i'hineM*  euiplrc,  between  the  Syanian  mountains  and  thuse  of  Altai  and 
KhanKai ;  the  re  t  an.-  'uunil  in  Hn-t-ia. 

'I'he  iKxissEi  AST  V 1  Ml  I.Y.— The  diflercnt  tribes  of  lhi«  family  are  usually  confonnded  by  geographers 
with  thi'  Urtiakji.  vhn  lielung  to  the  hiniiish  stock.  They  are  chieHy  confined  to  the  goveruuKOt  if 
Iriiissuisk;  thv  Drttkn,  the  Itn'jask,  the  i'oumpokvlsk,  the  Kottes,  and  tlie  Astanei,  are  the  priociiial 
trilK'-. 

The  KoKiAK  Family  ci>in|<ri«e«  on'y  the  small  and  ^vage  tribe  of  this  name,  which  is  found  at  the 
mirih.:a4t  of  Avia,  in  the  district*  ut  Okhotsk,  Kaiutschatka,  and  the  country  of  the  TthtrnkWu, 
((  hu-kchoe.  > 

Thi.'  A!iiiu!i-noM!«i  i>r  Yo'  k  ^nniKKi.  arc  a  « canty  race,  whose  tribes  inhabit  the  country  between 
till*  Yaknutfii  and  tiic  Koriik:-,  a!oiiK  ih"  Icy  Dot. an,  f.um  the  lana  to  the  Kolyma. 

Thi>  Kaxts*.  iiATiMi.K  Kamilv.  wry  few  in  number,  and  chiedy  fish-eaters,  occupy  the  peninsula 
uf  Kaint^i'h.itka. 

Tiie  KrKiM«.<«  Famii.t.— The  Kfrifiiut  or  Kuril^i  inhabit  the  Knrile  islands  and  t>ic  aout  hem  point 
of  Kaiiiti>chaika.  Th  ■  .-/•/<  tt  nr  Irt  •/  uccupy  the  islaiui  of  lesso.  The  Taruka*  or  .ViNue  of  Tarakal 
ur  Si>t;haliin;  the  liili.iki  iTOupv  that  part  oi  Maiidchuria  to  the  east  uf  the  Oussouri,  and  ai«  named 
Fmkit.  ur  Kt'ijrn,  hv  thf  .ManJchvws. 

Thf  17r  (M  %x  ur  "f  si  iiritK  Family.— TIu*  f'lmetitl^s  i^r  .VanW.  who  are  found  between  Kourgan  and 
IliTi'^ov.  in  the  guvi'rniiieijt  of  Tobolsk;  the  0$tmka,  distinguished  as  the  At'Iakk  or  iUttakt  ^ 
thf  (tbi.  thf  Ostiatrt  t\f  Ki  rnor.  of  InUfittn,  of  S'arym,  Arc. 

TuK  M^i.AiHiASi  Family  ;  the  ahurivinal  natives  of  Kurmosa:  the  Mutaift,  who  form  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  population  of  the  poninsula  of  Malacca,  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  \l  e  must,  hew- 
ever.  vxcf|>t  the  ni(iiintainK  in  the  interior  ufthtr  peninsula,  which  are  inhabited  by  a  negro  race  of  an 
eiitirrly  dirtvn'nt  origin. 

Ht">L<li"'  the-r  iiativi-  .\^latic  faniilii**  there  are  mnn«'rous  colonies  of  Enriii>eanB  in  nio«t  parts  of 
Asia;  (invkt  lu  the  Ottuinan  oinpin- :  Iluiti'int  in  Siti-ria;  Kntihth,  Sttttt'h,  Irish,  J\*rtHgit€ff,  and  a 
few  Fnmh,  and  Damt,  in  India  ;  Dutih  in  (Vylun,  Ja\a.  and  the  Moluccas  ;  Spaniards  in  the  I'hi- 
lijipttii'!*' 

(invKit?iMK5T.—  If  WO  undcriftnnd  hy  a  (irsp-it  An  ahsoluto  monarch,  who  disp«>se8  of  the  pntperiy. 
the  hon-mr.  and  tht*  livcsi  of  his  subjivtii.  employing  thi  ni  with  indrflnite  and  uucontroulled  authority. 
«c  iio«  hi-rv  in  the  rlvili/ed  .<«tatC!i  of  Kn.stcrn  Asia  llnd  "oron'igns  of  this  kind,  notw  ithi>taiiding  all  the 
dcclaniatioit>  tu  whlrh  the  goternniciit!*  i>f  those  countrii.-s  huro  Ivcn  subjected.  Kverywher«  man- 
niTH,  ani'if lit  cuvtont!!.  received  <ipiiiiiins,  andtten  errors,  fonn  more  fiiiltarrassiuK  restraints  upon 

iMiwcr  than  written  sttpulatii>ii«,  which  ty^ant^  can  ^o  eu^i1y  gi't  rid  uf  by  furce  or  fraud.  It  is  only 
n  »>onii.>  Miislem  statrrt.  and  |iarticularly  in  IVr^ia.  that  w.-  nut  with  the  most  hateful  despotism,  and 
that  ili'ifrit'ling  fcrvlliiy  which  has  U-eii  uxuaIIv  attrilmtid  to  all  the  nations  of  Asia.  The  kings  of 
A^ia  \\»yv  Iteoii  taken  for  despots  iK-cau^e  tlu-y  arc  ap|in>a<.'he-i  on  the  bended  knee.  They  ha«e.  In- 
tlwil,  aDouineil  to  theinM.'lve»  the  titles  of  giwlK  upon  earth.  vice>;ereius  of  Allah,  brothers  of  the  Sun 
and  Moitn,  asylum.9  of  the  niiiwr.M',  and  ^illliIar  doi^naiitms,  and  they  liaw  liven  considered  as  such* 
withuui  ubittacUs  oppoHvd  tti  thtrir  triU  b%  religion,  customs,  manni-rs,  and  prtjudices  lieinc  taken 
into  account.  The  K<»^crnincnts  of  Ottoman  Asia,  rcr-iu.  hus.-^ia,  Hukharia.  and  othiTS  in  Turkes- 
tan, India.  Chin-Iiidia.  China.  Ja|>an.  and  t-ome  of  the  i'^lanils  are  despotisms,  differing  in  dCfrree. 

Hfxidi's  the  ancient  re|)ublii.'S.  vtabliahed  in  thv  Gn.M.*k  citii-^  of  .\.''ia,  and  in  Syria  and  Palvfrtine, 
wu  find  in  thv  centre  of  the  continent.  trilK's  whose  politioul  in^titutioiiH  are  pre-eminently  repub- 
lican.    The  principal  of  these  arc  thv  AflV'hans  In  tweeii  India  and  Persia. 

Asia  likewise  contains  many  nations  «hoM'  govermnciits  may  l>e  coinnarod  to  those  of  the  Euro- 
pean kingdoms  of  the  midtllv  agi  s;  such  were  thv  Mahratias  bi'fore  the  downfall  of  the  Pelshwa.  and 
the  Alfith.ms  before  the  late  suliversion  of  the  kinsdom  of  Kabul ;  and  such  are  still  the  Uvloutshcvs.  the 
MonKoIs,  the  Kalmucks,  the  Mamichcws.  svver.il  Tiirkiv  triltes,  an<l  some  lutionsof  Cauoasun,  i>ar- 
ticularly  the  Circassians  and  Abaswlans.  F.vvn  the  eiiiji  n*  of  Japan  i^.  pro|vrly  siteakintr.  notbii^ 
else  thnn  a  feudal  monarchy,  rnliHl  by  a  prince,  who  in.-iy  Ih'  ci>mparvd  to  thv  Fniioh  mayors  of  the 
palace.  Some  nations  are  entirely  free,  as  the  Itedwin  Araht,  the  Kurds,  and  >vveral  tril>e»  of  Cauca- 
sus and  Syria.  The  small  nomadic  nations  uf  A^ia.  and  many  of  the  Arab  trilK'S  have  a  i>astoral  or  pa- 
triarchal government,  which  is  KOiu'rally  hereditary  in  certain  families  ;  others  are  governe«l  by  the 
chlera,  and  form  republics.  Thil>et.  Boutan,  and  parts  of  Arabia,  have  a  sort  of  theocratic  goTern- 
ment.     The  imams  of  Haiiaa  and  Muskat  are  a  .■'ort  of  political  high  privst«  invested  with  tvmi.oral 

tK)W(T,  while  the  rulers  uf  Thibet  and  Boutan  are  absolute  puntifTs,  lioariii'i:  the  titles  of  Dalai-Lama, 
logdo-laina.  and  I  >hamia-lama,  and  are  considered  as  emanatiuns  ot  thv  Deity  himself.  In  general 
we  inav  say  that  Asia  atfopis  examples  of  owry  |lo^^ibIc  kind  of  government,  from  the  most  licentious 
republicanism  to  the  most  atrocious  despotiMii. 

DiTisioMS.  In  the  following  description  of  the  diflTervnt  countries  of  .A.sia.  we  shall  consider  them 
under  the  followinrr  heal*:  — ttttonmn  Amiu  or  Turkry ;  Amhia  ;  Frrria  ;  jiffiihttmstan  ;  Btttichittan; 
India;  Suuth-ftttrrn  Ftnintula  ;  ('hinrie  empire  ;   Tuikettan  ;  Rtiatian  Aiut  :  Japttn. 
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TURKEY,  OR  OTTOMAN  ASIA. 

Astronomical  Position Between  30°  and  42°  N.  latitude,  and  2SP  and  49°  E. 

longitude. 

Dimensions.  —  The  greatest  extent  of  Turkey  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian, 
from  north  to  south,  is  about  850  miles,  and  from  east  to  west,  about  1200 ;  but, 
measured  diagonally,  from  Constantinople  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  the  extent 
is  1400  miles,  and  from  the  southern  border  of  Palestine  to  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Turkish  Armenia,  about  J 100.  The  area,  however,  by  no  means  corre- 
sponds with  a  square  of  these  dimensions ;  for  the  outline  is  so  much  indented  by  seas 
on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  on  the  other,  that  the  superfi^ 
cial  extent  hardly  exceeds  one-half  of  that  square,  or  about  500,000  square  English 
miles. 

Boundaries Northern  : — The  Black  Sea  and  the  Russian  province  of  Imeritia. 

Southern  and  South-western : — Arabia  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Eastern : — Per- 
sia and  Russian  Armenia.  Western:  —  The  Archipaligo,  Dardanelles,  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, and  Channel  of  Constantinople. 

General  Aspect  and  Climate  — This  extensive  region  consists  of  at  least  three 
portions,  which  are  geographically  distinct,  namely,  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia  ;  Meso- 
potamia^  Assyria  and  the  low  countries  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris;  and 
Syria,  including  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land. 

ArmetUa  and  the  northern  pari  of  Kurdittan,  form  an  elerated  table-land,  or  aeriet  of  plains  and 
▼alleja,  some  of  which  are  5500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea,  Interaecttid  and  overtopped  by  rangea 
of  mountains  several  thousand  fe^t  higher.  This  table-land  is.  however,  a  fertile  com  coontrr,  and 
abounds  also  In  pastures,  though  the  climate  is  cold,  and  in  winter  the  country  is  covered  wita  deep 
snow.  It  is  separated  from  the  low  country  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  eyalet  of  Trebisond,  by  a  triple 
range  of  mountains,  which  attain  their  extreme  elevation  of  6000  or  7000 feet,  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-four  miles  from  the  sea,  and  are  covered  with  forests  to  the  height  of  about  4500  feet ;  but, 
farther  up,  the  country  in  general  is  bare  of  trees,  except  in  some  recesses  of  the  mountains,  where 
fore«ts  exist,  even  in  the  more  elevated  central  parts.  The  passes  firom  the  coast  are  numerous ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  those  which  follow  the  courses  of  the  larger  rivers,  thev  are  difficult,  and  many 
of  them  are  open  only  in  summer.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  fertile,  and  the  country  well  watereo. 
From  Armenia  two  rsnges  of  mountains  proceed  westward  into  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  ;  the 
one  the  ancient  Taurtu,  which  stretches  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  then 
dividing  into  a  number  of  branches,  which  intersect  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  form 
as  many  fertile  valleys,  watered  by  fine  rivers,  terminates  on  the  shore,  or  in  the  Islands,  of  the 
Archipelago.  The  other  chain,  jinti-  Taurtu,  extends  into  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  and  is  probablv  connected  with  Taurus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kaiaariyah.  and 
also  with  the  lorty  muuntmns  which,  under  various  names,  occupy  the  country  between  the  Kixil- 
Irmak  and  the  Sea  of  Blarmora.  The  ceutral  part  of  the  peninsula,  aupported  on  all  sides  by  these 
mountains,  forms  a  series  of  elevated  table-lands,  nearly  destitute  of  trees,  but  abounding  with  pas. 
turage,  which  affords  a  plentiful  subsistence  to  the  flocks  of  the  wandering  Turcomans.  The  plain 
of  Kutahya  is  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  that  of  Sivaa,  360  miles  farther  eaat,  about 
3900.  Some  of  the  valleys  are  so  completely  surrounded  by  mountains  as  to  have  no  outlet  for  their 
waters,  which,  in  consequence,  nut  only  overflow  large  tracts  of  country  in  the  rainy  season,  but  also 
form  a  number  of  permanent  lakes.  The  south  coast  presents  an  irregular  outline,  with  a  very  bold 
front  to  the  Fca ;  an  almost  continuous  mass  of  lofty  mountains  presses  close  upon  the  shore,  and  at 
aome  ^ints  furms  the  coast,  terminating  in  bold  promontories.  Near  the  eastern  end,  however,  the 
mountains  are  distant  from  the  sea,  and  leave  room  for  the  wide  plains  of  the  ancient  Cilida.  The 
west  coast  presents  a  very  irregular  outline,  consisting  of  deep  bays,  with  long  peniniulas,  promon- 
tories, and  islands.  The  northern  coast,  along  the  Black  Sea,  is  also  lofty  and  rocky,  with  deep  water 
close  to  the  shore,  and  is  lined  with  ranges  of  mountains  at  no  great  distance  inland,  covered  with 
trees  ;  the  forests  of  which  are  so  extensive,  that,  in  one  place,  the  Turka  have  elvcn  them  the  exprea- 
•ive  designation  of  AgrUch-dnigit,  sea  of  trees.  The  nucleus  of  some  of  these  mountain  chains 
seems  to  consist  of  granite  and  other  primary  rocks ;  but  in  various  places  these  are  assoidated  with 
beds  of  marble  and  quartz  rock,  hippurite  limestone,  and  schists ;  tertiarv  and  lacustrine  marine  de- 
posits, ancient  and  modem  igneous  roclcs,  and  recent  aqueous  accumulations.  The  micaceous  schist 
and  associated  rocks  occupy,  however,  a  very  important  place  in  the  geology  of  Afcia  Minor,  and  form 
nearly  all  the  mountain  chaini*  which  intersect  the  western  portion  of  the  peninsula.  The  hippurlta 
Ihneatone,  tbe  only  representative  of  that  vast  system  of  rocks  which  occupies  a  large  portion  of  Eu- 
rope, and  is  usually  termed  secondary,  is  even  sparingly  displayed  in  the  north-western  part  of  Asia 
Mmur.  Tertiary  lacustrine  formations  occur  in  almMt  every  vallev,  and  marine  deposits  are  found 
in  several  places.  Volcanic  rocks  are  of  frequent  occurrence ;  trachyte  is  abundantly  scattered  over 
the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor ;  the  whole  country  between  Is  nik  and  Kutahya  api>ear8  to  consist 
of  agate  or  chalcedony,  the  strata  being  beautifiiUy  varied ;  and,  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  the 
lofty  peak  of  Atyith-dagh  (anc.  ArgausJ  which  rises  to  the  great  elevation  of  13,000  teet,  conslBts  en- 
tirely of  volcanic  rocks  and  scoriaceous  cinders,  having  its  sloping  sides  studded  all  round  with  nu- 
merous cones  and  craters.  Hauftn-daifh,  to  the  south-west  of  Arjish,  is  also  volcanic,  and  rises  to 
the  height  of  8000  feet ;  and  90  miles  east  of  Smyrna,  Kulah,  a  volcanic  peak,  rises  to  87S0.  But  the 
most  singular  portion  of  Asia  Minor  is  the  volcanic  district  of  Kaiateeaumenet  or  the  burned-np  re- 
gion, about  90  miles  eastward  of  Smyrna,  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  volcanic  region 
of  Auvergne.  It  extends  about  19  miles  east  and  west,  and  about  8  from  north  to  south,  and  consists 
of  volcanic  mounds,  which  rise  partly  amidst  the  lacustrine  limestone  of  Uie  valley  of  the  Hermus, 
and  partly  on  the  slope  of  the  schistose  hlUs  which  bound  it  on  tlie  south.    The  moundi  oontiat  of 
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■eoric  and  Uta,  anil  are  referable  to  two  epodit.  Indicated  by  the  dlflterence  in  their  ttftte  of  pmcr- 
vation,  and  tho  apitearance  of  the  lara  ttreaniB.  The  older  conet  are  low  and  flat ;  tiifllr  craters  hare 
disapiieared,  or  are  marked  by  a  Blight  depression,  and  all  their  prominencea  Mcm  to  have  been 
iinoothed  by  time.  They  are  also  covpred  with  Tlneyards,  which  produce  the  KAtakeoaiunent;  wlnei, 
celot'rated  from  the  time  of  Strabo  to  the  present  day ;  and  the  streams  of  basalt  or  lava  which  havs 
flowed  from  thi-m  arc  Icrei  ^n  the  surface,  aiid  cohered  with  tmrf.  The  newer  Toleanoea.  only  three 
In  number,  thdiigh  thoy  have  been  extinct  fur  more  than  3000  years,  presenre  all  their  dbameters  un- 
altervd :  thr  craicrs  are  perfectly  defined,  and  tbi  ir  la%-a  streams  are  black,  msgcd,  and  hanvn.— 
( tl'tmittun,  Truns.  Hoyal  Ufvittyirmi  Sacirtjf.  I^iud.J 

Ir,  9Asn  Mr.  Fellows.*  a  line  b~  drawn  upon  the  map  to  include  the  derated  taMe-land  of  the  inte- 
rlor.  ai<d  thi*  field  of  burnt  nr  volcanic  matter,  it  will  precisely  trace  the  boundaries  of  the  anci<nt 
Phrvgia  on  the  north.  wc9t.  and  ^outh ;  fullowing  even  the  sinf;ular  forms  which  it  prq|ects  Into  Caria, 
Lycia.  aiiii  Pamphylia.  The  cuM,  fr>  m  the  (crrat  i  levation  of  the  country,  la  so  aevere  that  do  plants 
are  to  bo  sneii.  but  such  un  arc  found  in  the  iii(fh'and«  of  Scotland,  where  they  suffer  less  fkom  se> 
verity  ut' climate  than  here.  The  S'immer  is  or  very  short  duration.  On  descendlojc  from  this  ele- 
Tate>i  country,  erorr  diversity  «>i  climate  i*  met  with,  till  the  traveller  reaches  the  productive  vallcn 
of  the  rivfr^,  and  the  warmer  lands  on  tiie  ciMftt.  During  summer  th-..>  heat  becomes  intenic  as  tne 
morning  advances  but  Itefore  noon  a  ctill  breeze  descends  from  the  mountainous  country,  which 
brings  « ith  it  a  refri'^hing  coolness,  acdtmpanivd  by  a  ^hade  of  clouds,  and  not  unfkvquently  by  flying 
showvrs.  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  the  heat  again  becomes  oppressive,  and  the  dews  are  very 
heavy.  To  the  intense  cold  vt  the  winter  it  must  be  attributed,  that  neither  the  aloe  nor  the  cactus, 
nor  any  succulent  plant  is  to  be  sc  *n  in  the  country ;  the  f)ro*ts  of  winter  being  too  severe  for  them- 
Orange  and  lemon  trees  are  with  difficult v  prvsened  in  the  sheltered  valleys  ;  the  (dive  seldom  Ami- 
rishtt».  even  in  a  similar  situation  ;  and  they  are  all  Inferior  in  growth  to  those  of  Sicily.  Calabria, 
and  Urvece.  The  extremes  of  ihe  seasons  are  farther  shown  bv  the  migration  of  the  anlntal  kingdom, 
which  takes  place  to  a  gn<at  extent.  The  scenery  of  Lydia  and  Mysla  U  varii.4  and  beaut ifuL  the  bills 
being  well  wooded  with  splendid  forest  trees.  In  the  forms  of  the  mountains  there  is  more  of  beaul^ 
than  of  grandeur:  the  peculiar  feature  is  the  great  contract  between  the  hills  and  the  v«lleys,  the 
latter  being  so  level  ai  to  ajipear  to  have  been  ftirmeii  by  lakes.  In  Bithynlathe  scenery  Is  of  a  bolder 
character,  its  fine  mountain  range  of  Olympus,  giving  it  a  resemblance  to  Switzerland  ;  Its  valleys  art 


also  richly  covered  with  luxuriant  wood)*.  The  tlHt-toppvd  hills  and  immense  table  lands  of  Phrygia. 
which  are  oft^n  swampy,  and  seldom  produce  a  tree,  present  more  of  the  wild  and  the  drcanr,  than 
of  the  picturcHque.  Pisidia,  inclu<llng  the  Taurus,  again,  partakes  of  the  Alpine  character ;  bat  the 
wood*  ar\*  not  hu  finely  gruwn  as  in  Kitliyiiia.  The  extreme  teauty  of  Pam|ibylia  la  derived  mors 
from  distant  etTvct.t  tbrin  frimi  near  views.  The  marble  mountains  which  form  the  distant  borison. 
shoot  their  Jagiied  peaks  ot'fih'ery  rock,  sometimes  capped  with  snow,  against  thccleari^.  while 
their  ba»t'S  are  washed  by  the  blue  sea.  which  tht-y  enclose  in  their  wid«»»trfrtch«d  arms.  LJdia  is 
mure  mountainuu.<<,  ami  reoembleM,  while  it  far  exc-.-cis,  in  the  boldness  of  its  cliff's,  and  the  richness 
of  Its  vcKCtation,  thf  scenery  of  Parnassus.    lt«  valleys,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Xanthns,  are  of 

Keuliar  licauty .  Caria  abounds  in  scenery  of  the  most  picturesque  kind,  its  coasts  being  broken  into 
Id  headlaiid-s  whose  ranges,  cuntinued  into  the  sea,  rise  Into  rocky  inlands.  The  south-east  of 
Lydia  is  less  beautiful,  and  much  rvsenibles  Sicily  ur  Calabria ;  but.  on  approaching  Smyrna,  this 
district  contains  valleys  equal  to  tho.^e  near  Salerno  or  Naples. —  iJoumai  mitteu  during  an  Lmckt' 
nun  in  Asia  Attnor,  Ay  Chart  i  Fflhwt.    London,  1838.    Pp.  300-303. ) 

Thf  ctmnirg  wttrrrd  htf  the  Euphratft  nuH  t'le  Ti/fht,  forming  the  sonth-castem  region  of  the 
empire.  Is  Iwunded  on  the^iurth  by  the  table-land  of  Armenia,  and  the  lofty  ridgea  of  Taurus;  on  the 
east  by  the  Inn.'  line  i>f  mountains  ( anc.  Ztigrut)  which,  under  the  names  of  the  mountsdns  of  Kurdis- 
tan, Lmiristan,  Bukhtiari,  Nc  divide  it  f^tm  the  table-laml  of  Iran  ;  on  the  west  and  south-west,  by 
Syria,  and  the  denert-f  of  .\rnbia  ;  and  on  the  south-east  it  hardy  touches  the  Persian  gulf.  Assjria, 
including  Tauruo,  i!4di:«tit)guiohiMi  by  its  >tructuro.  its  configuration, and  it.t  natural  pntductions.  into 
three  zones  or  di^tri(*ls:  by  struetiiro  into  a  ili<trict  nf  ni«-taniorphic  and  plutonic  roclu  ;  a  district 
of  sedimentary  formaiion.t :  and  a  district  of  alhr-ial  denusitf  :  by  configuration  into  a  dl»trict  of 
mountains  ;  of  stony  or  sandy  plH.nj>,  and  of  low  watery  plains  :  by  natural  productions  into  a  coun- 
try of  forests  and  fruit-tri'c,  of  olivvs,  wiiio,  c(»rn.  und  piisturage,  or  of  liarren  n>cks;  acountry  of 
mulberry-trees,  cott(»n,  niui/e,  ••rsame.  toltaoco,  or  of  hardy  laiiate  and  composite  plants,  or  bar- 
ren clay,  snmi.  pebbly  or  rocky  pluins  ;  and  .i  country  (»f  date  trees,  rice,  and  pasturaue,  or  a  land  of 
saline  plants.  liq<iorice.  recd.«,  hi  dgjs.  an<l  ni>hi's.  The  fir^t  of  the:«e  districts  comprises  thehilly  and 
mountainous  country  coinraoiily  called  Taurus,  wliicli  is  composed  of  nianv  differtnl  chains.  Taumt 
consists  of  a  central  iuicUmis  ot  grnnUo.  gneiss,  nml  nion  «cliist,  associateo  with  limestones,  diorites, 
and  diallage  rocks  :  of  lateral  furmatiims  ot  dialKikZC  r>>eks.  s.-r|>entines.  actynollte  rocks,  steaschlkts. 
Blatc-clay<«,  and  outlying  handsiomti  and  iimestoiics.  Tlu-  mean  elevation  of  the  crest  of  the  Taurus 
varies  in  different  pl.ices  from  abnut  *ifMtf)  fert  to  .v».v.).  To  tht>  south  of  the  main  chain  lies  the  plain 
of  Diyarbekr,  25<K)  feet  abov«' the  level  of  the  <^ca.  and  scpsiatcd  from  tho  mountainous  di>trict  of 
Arghana  by  ranges  of  induratoil  chalk.  The  climate  «>f  Taurus  presents  ci  Id  winters  with  much  snow, 
and  hot  summers.  In  some  of  the  valleys  tho  nntivc<i  thcmsclveif  complahi  of  the  excessive  mmn>er 
heats.  The  influence  of  warm  days  and  coUl  frosty  nii^lits  in  spring,  is  to  forward  vegetation  and  yet 
prcH(-r\othc  snow.  In  M.irch,  the  almond  trei;.  iK'ur.  mctllar.  Hn<l  laburnum  arc  in  blu^som  in  the 
valleys.  The  most  rem.irkabic  feature,  however,  is  the  abundance  of  trees.  khrub!<,  and  plants,  in  the 
nortiiern,  and  their  coin|iar.itive  scantiness  in  the  «(>uthL>rn  district".  Amon^  the  useful  and  culli- 
vated  plants  may  be  m«Mitioni.>d  tho  vine,  fi^'-tri.-i>,  almond,  olive,  whvat.  triiicum  spelta,  hordenm 
hexnstlchon.  and  h.  di»tiohon.  (lall  nuts,  pears,  apples,  and  ai:rirots,  are  abundant.  The  roots  of 
astrugMJus  cliri.»tianus  are  eaten  ;  the  rlius  coturnu»  is  u>ed  for  dying  skins  red  ;  and  the  rhainnus 
catharticus  and  valantia  articulata  for  ilying  yellow.  Tho  second  diiitrict,  cimiprising  the  plains  •  f 
Syria,  Metttpotatnitt,  An<\  the  Country  to  tf/rtustnf  the  7'»/r»i>,  to  ihe.mountains  of  Knnli^tan,  ct>nsists 
of  cretaeoous  ond  ouprncretHceous  deposits,  hero  and  there  interrupte<l  by  plutonic  rocks,  of  the  ftld- 
a|>atho-pyroxcnic  family.  The  character  of  the  plains  varies  with  tho  elevation  and  latitude,  as  well 
as  with  tho  quality  of  the  soil,  ami  fr«>m  the  prcM-noo  or  abM'nce  of  moisture.  The  upland  of  feld- 
spathn-p%  roxenic  rocks,  which  extei  ds  from  Jezimh  to  Tel  S»khan  near  Nisibin,  and  which  has  a 
moan  elevation  of  |.'>.y)  feet,  is  a  stony  wiMerni-ss,  amidst  which  there  is  iitile  or  no  cultivation,  and 
wbr  re.  nevertheless,  numerous  Hocks  of  ^hcep  and  herds  of  cattle  obtain  a  scanty  subsistence  durin;; 
a  great  part  of  the  year.  The  gnuit  plains  of  northern  t>yria.  with  a  mean  elevation  of  I%K)  feet,  of 
Northern  Mesopotamia,  from  Urfu  to  Rakkah,  and  from  Nisibin  to  l-.l  Hathar,  and  the  Chalda'an 
plain,  east  of  Nineveh,  that  of  Arbil  and  of  Altun-Kupri.  present  characters  pretty  nearly  similar,  an 
almost  uniform  level,  with  a  soil  posse<hlng  goud  attncultural  qualities,  but  barren  from  want  of  ir- 
rigation. The  exceptions  t<i  this  are  where  the  plains  are  intersected  by  hills,  or  in  S|K>ts  at  the  heails 
or  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  rivulets,  where  they  can  be  irrigated,  and  which,  in  consequenct>,  become 
the  |)ermanent  residence  of  aericultural  tril)e:>,  the  seat  of  cultivatiim  and  prosperity,  or  the  tem- 
porary ri>sort  of  nomailic  .\raDs  and  Turcomans.  Fertile  <lii>tricts  of  this  kind  are  abundant ;  tbe 
plains  of  I'rfah  and  llarran  are  watered  by  numerous  Htreams.  The  climate  is  characterized  by 
great  drynes*,  combined  with  very  great  variations  of  temperature  ;  Falirenheil's  thermometer  has 
been  observed  at  11^^  in  the  shade,  in  the  mouth  of  August,  while,  in  winter,  it  has  fallen  mm  low  as 
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13^.  From  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Tigris,  there  is  an  increase  of  cold  in  the  same  parallels 
from  west  to  east;  which  is  not  the  case,  however,  in  the  plains  east  of  the  Tiffris,  whicn,  being 
sheltered  by  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  have  a  more  temperate  winter.  The  influence  of  Taurus, 
which  is  clad  for  so  many  months  with  snow,  is  considerahle  in  reducing  the  winter  temperature ; 
and  on  the  plains  of  northern  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  from  the  want  of  sheltering  hills,  causes  the 
▼egetation  to  be  really  less  southern  than  that  of  Sicily  and  Andalusia.  At  the  same  time,  the  long 
extent  of  littoral  mountains,  Amanus,  Cassius,  and  Lebanon,  adds  to  these  unfaTountble  circumstances, 
by  impeding  the  passage  of  mild  breezes  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Notwithstanding  these  circum- 
stances, the  direct  heat  of  the  sun,  increased  by  radiation  and  the  equality  of  level,  is  aunost  without  a 
moderating  influence ;  for  evaporation  is  nearly  null,  and  hence,  where  the  winter  temperature  is  so  low, 
the  summer  heats  are  intense.  It  is  on  this  account  that  there  are  few  annual  and  tender  plants,  while 
the  woody  and  tough  stems  cf  vivacious  species,  resist  better  such  opposite  influences.  For  two  months 
in  the  year,  October  and  November,  vesetation  is  dormant,  everything  is  burnt  up,  and  no  new 
forms  appear;  but,  after  this  period,  clouos  from  Lebanon,  and  changes  of  temperature  on  the  moun- 
tains  to  the  north  and  the  east  bring  down,  over  Mesopotamia  and  Aolabene,  moderate  but  refreshing 
rain.  The  brown  and  fallow  colour  of  the  ground  changes,  grasses  begin  to  increase  and  spread,  ana 
notwithstanding  the  subsequent  frosts  and  storms,  some  compositce  bud,  without  flowering  ;  but  tlie 
Bucces«>ion  of  vegetation  is  kept  up  by  those  fiunilies  which  have  succulent  roots,  nodes,  or  bulbs,  which 
preserve  moisture,  so  as  to  maintain  life  even  in  the  dryest  soil.  Sleeping  during  the  summer  heats, 
tiiey  awake  to  activity  with  the  first  rains,  and  some  send  forth  prematurely  their  leaves  and  even 
buds  in  Octol>er.  They  are  soon,  however  covered  with  snow,  and  blasted  by  the  wintry  winds  ;  till 
early  in  spring,  when  tne  same  precocious  plants  make  their  apuearance  with  all  that  vivid  beauty  of 
colour  and  vviety  of  form,  which  have  lent  to  the  poet  and  tne  painter  their  not  always  fabufoos 
pictures  of  the  East.  The  absence  of  trees  on  these  great  plains  is  a  phenomenon  diflJcuit  to  account 
for.  The  vegetation  is  ephemeral,  or  consists  of  succulent  and  herbaceous  biennials.  Willows,  how- 
ever,  grow  on  the  banks  uf  the  Euphrates ;  and  the  oriental  plane,  near  springs  and  tombs,  rises  to  an 
enormous  size.  The  desert  described  by  Xenophon.  extending  from  the  Khabour  to  Rehoboth,  still 
preserves  the  features  of  his  day,  "  full  of  wormwood ;  and  if  any  other  kinds  of  plants  grow  there, 
they  have  tor  the  most  part  an  aromatic  smell."  Wild  asses  or  horses  are  still  met  with ;  but  oa- 
txiches  are  rare. 

The  aUuvial  pUtiru  of  BabuUmia,  Chaldaa,  and  Sunana,  which  form  the  third  district,  have  their 
northern  limit  a  few  miles  above  Felujah ;  on  the  west  they  are  bounded  by  a  line  of  rock  and  sand 
not  far  from  the  Euphrates ;  and  on  the  east,  by  the  Hamrun  hills,  a  long  range  composed  of  tertiary 
sandstones,  with  salt,  gypsum,  and  limestones,  which  crosses  the  Tisris  above  the  35*^  N.  lat.    The 

f>lain,  in  the  north-western  or  upper  portion,  has  a  slight  but  well-defined  southerly  inclination,  with 
ocal  sinldngs  alx>ve  Feluj<^«  undulates  in'the  central  districts,  and  then  subsides  into  mere  marshes 
and  lakes.  The  soil  of  the  northern  part  is  pebbly,  and  this  Is  succeeded  lower  down  by  a  continuous 
formation  of  clayey  soil  covered  with  mould,  dust,  or  sand,  or  the  more  tenacious  clay  of  frequent 
inundations.  The  modern  accumulations  are  still  very  great.  Numerous  canals,  extending  trora  the 
one  river  to  the  other,  at  certain  seasons  inundate  the  whole  country,  and  leave  permanent  marshes  in 
some  places.  But  the  natural  level  is  everywhere  altered  by  artificial  works,  as  mounds,  walls,  mud- 
rmmparts,  and  dvkes  ;  elevated  masses  of  friable  pottery  are  succeeded  by  low  plains  inundated  during 
a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  the  old  beds  of  canals  are  visible  in  every  direction.  There  is  still  some 
cnltivation  and  some  irrigation ;  flocks  pasture  in  meadows  of  coarse  srrass ;  and  the  dusky  encamp- 
ments of  the  Arabs  are  occasionally  met  with ;  but.  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  there  are 
few  remains  of  the  date-groves,  vineyards,  and  gM^ens.  which  adorned  the  country  in  the  days  of 
Xenophon ;  and  still  less  of  the  labour  and  population  which  must  have  made  a  garden  of  such  a  soil 
in  ancient  times.  Babylonia,  strictly  so  calied,  extends  only  to  the  marshes  of  Lemlun,  (33°  N.  lat.). 
ttie  soU  of  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  soft  alluvial  clay  and  mud,  containing  only  rivir  and 
la.cu4trine  shells.  The  great«:r  part  of  the  basin,  which  stretches  forty  miles  along  the  Euphrates,  and 
extends  many  miles  on  each  side,  is  occupied  by  water  or  vegetation,  where  large  herds  of  buffaloes 
feed  ;  and  in  some  places,  during  summer,  the  mud  is  covered  with  luxuriant  crops  of  rice.  Below 
Lemlun,  there  is  little  indication  of  change ;  a  gradual  elevation  of  soil,  so  gentle  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible,  but  affording  ground  fit  for  cultivation  in  the  dry  months,  leads  to  plains  of  wide  extent, 
only  a  few  feet  higher  tluin  the  marshes,  which  form  the  ancient  territory  of  Chaldsea.  The  vegeta- 
tion is  characterized  by  saline  plants,  the  river  banks  are  fringed  with  shmbberies  of  tamarisk  and 
acacia,  and  occasionally  with  groves  of  poplar.  Below  Suk-el-Sheikh  the  country  is  occupied  by  an 
almost  perpetual  inundation,  and  at  Omu-el-bak  (mother  of  musquitoes),  the  waters  spreail  out  like  a 
great  lolce,  extending  to  the  verge  of  the  horizun,  and  are  onlv  here  and  there  interrupted  with  groves 
of  date  trees  and  huts.  To  the  south  of  these  great  inundations,  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  land  is  covered  by  an  aquatic  vegetation,  chiefly  by  a  kind  of  agrostis, 
which,  like  the  cane-brake  of  North  America,  has  the  apjpearance  of  the  true  reed  of  northern  Europe. 
Th«se  tracts  present  every  where  great  uniformity  of  feature,  a  boundless  growth  of  plants  of  Uie 
same  kind,  interrupted  hy  lake^  and  ponds,  or  intersected  by  artificial  canals.  The  character  of  the 
country  below  Kornah  is  very  similar,  being  fringed  with  date-trees  along  the  river  sides,  and  beyond 
these  it  is  inundated  at  one  season,  and  forms  a  naked  plain  at  the  other,  without  a  moss  or  a  lichen 
to  feed  the  piling  sand-grou.*e ;  a  barren  and  desert  waste  of  mud  and  sand,  covered  with  water  for 
nine  months  in  the  year.  The  banks,  however,  are  lined  with  groves  of  date  trees,  and  at  times 
afford  a  rich  pasturage  for  buffaloes.  Villages  are  numerous,  but  the  population  is  scanty.  (Ain»- 
worth't  Researches  in  Assyria,  Babylonia^  Chaldtca,  4rc.    London,  1839.) 

Kurdistan,  which  forms  the  nurth-eastern  portion  of  ancient  Assyria,  and  extends  also  into  Persia, 
presents  an  immense  succession  of  hill  and  valley,  with  dells  and  plains  of  exliau!»tless  fertility,  and 
towering  mountains.  The  summits  of  the  great  range  of  Zagrus  rise  to  upwards  of  14,000  feet ;  their 
ridges  are  clothed  M-ith  forests  as  far  up  as  GOOO  feet ;  above  that  height  the  country  is  less  covered, 
thuuffh  in  some  of  the  recesses  there  are  forests  even  in  the  more  elevated  spots.  The  trees  are  wal- 
nut, beech,  pine,  oak,  cedar,  white  and  red  mulberry,  cherry,  apple,  pear,  medlar,  and  apricot.  Juni- 
per, wild  plum,  wild  rose,  wild  madder,  and  vine.  The  climate  is  excessively  cold  during  the  greater 
pirt  of  the  year ;  and  the  hills  are  covered  with  snow  for  eight  months. 

Taurus,  in  its  progress  westward  from  the  Euphrates,  sends  forth  several  spurs  into  Syria,  the 
principal  and  most  westerly  of  which  bears  the  names  of  Alma-dagh  and  Jawur-dagh,  the  ancient 
Amanut  and  Pieriut,  which  terminate  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  and  form  the  boundary  be- 
tween Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  On  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  Jebel  el-Akral  (Bald- 
hill),  the  ancient  Cctsiitis,  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of  5318  feet,  and  is  continued  to  the  east  by  the 
Jebel  Chaksinah  and  the  hills  of  Antioch,  as  far  as  to  the  southern  valley  of  the  Orontes.  To  the 
south  the  hill4  of  Antioch  are  continued  by  the  Jebel  Kraad  to  the  Hotairi  Mottntainst  which  extend 
southwards,  in  connection  with  Lebanon.  About  34°  N.  lat.  the  chain  divides  into  two  ranges,  the 
eastern  and  the  western;  the  former  being  the  Libantu^  the  latter  the  Anti' Libanus  of  the  Greeks, 
which  enclose  betwein  them  the  long  narrow  valley  of  El  Bekaa,  or  Hollow  Syria.  The  western 
branch  terminates  near  the  sea-coast,  to  the  southward  of  Sidon ;  while  the  eastern  branch,  in  nearly 
the  same  parallel,  divides  again  into  two  ridges,  the  one  of  which  passes  into  Arabia,  along  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.    The  other  extends  southwards,  along  the  western  side  of  the 
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Jonbr,  rormlnff  the  wstcnhcd  between  the  bvin  of  the  Dead  8c»  wad  the  Tmlkyt  vhldi  wad  thtk 
Wfttert  to  the  Medlttirmneui.  and  eoverinc  the  Inleiior  of  Jndtft  whh  a  vtldai  iif  m  of  bofrcn  bmbk- 
taint.  Mount  Carmef  forms  ft  bold  pnMnontorj  on  the  ■oalh-we«teni  fide  of  the  Baj  of  Aera.  and  ket 
■II  extenfion  touth-emstwards  till  It  Jolu  the  moontum  of  Jndea.  Farther  eoath.  ihuic  mowiteini 
become  cjnnect«d  with  the  rockj  chalm  which  trarenc  the  Pctraaii  Arabia,  and  flU  op  th*  ipMe 
between  the  Uulf  of  Suei  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  The  diTcrfing  range  of  the  Ubamn.  whIA  ffonat 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Jordan,  waa  the  Htimmm  of  BcrlpCare ;  and  futher 


■oDth  were  the  mountains  of  Gilfud.  Tlieee  mountain  rld|ce«  fonn  a  immbcr  of  vallcyi.  the  prtoeipsl 


of  which  extend  north  and  sooth ;  bat  besides  these  Is  aafeat  number  of  tmnsfvne  vaDcTtaloag  < 
sca-coart  a«  wvll  as  In  the  Interior.  The  crest  and  aecilTities  of  the  Xt&mri  MtmtUmimt  are  ahnott 
uniformly  barren  and  destitute  of  forests ;  their  outline  Is  tame,  and  the  general  iJniilmi  of  the  ehila 
hardly  ext^eedf  lUQO  fvet.  They  are  steep  towards  the  lolfcy  W^tAe  OrmieM,  which  lies  hrtwien  than 
on  the  west,  and  the  Jabii-^ShaekMohou  on  the  north-east,  and  is  ealled  £1  Gkmh.  The  TaDey  is  inha- 
bited by  a  monanrd  race  <if  Arabs  and  Fellahs,  who  lire.  In  winter.  In  a  fcw  viUagca  dlmned  orer  h,  of 
which  they  cnltlvate  only  the  land  adjacent  to  their  dwellingft.  On  theamoaeh  of  hoC  weather  thiy 
rvtirv  with  their  flocks  snd  herds  to  the  CAstfrn  mountains  In  search  of  pasture,  and  to  esewe  the 
swarms  of  flicn  and  gnau  which  infest  the  Uhab  at  that  season.  Towards  the  west  the  Nosairl  ilaii»> 
tains  (ieseend  in  irregular  hills  Into  the  plain  of  Jebilee.  £7  Betam  (the  K««Ai  Z»(*«,  KoiU  Soria  «f 
the  Grt.-ek«,  Ottf  Syrtti  of  the  Latins  >  Is  a  b?autiftil  valley  between  the  two  bvaacfaee  of  Lfbaaoa. 
draind  hy  the  river  L.ptUn!.  It  is  abiiut  90  miles  In  Icmrth.  t^  1 1  of  arcraffe  bseadth.  and  Is  the  rich. 
est  aiMl  the  most  beautiful  |iart  of  S}  ria.  The  I'allfjf  qf  tkf  Jardtm  extends  about  175  miles  from  ths 
sources  of  the  rivvr  to  the  Mwthvni  extremity  of  the  Dead  8ea.  From  the  Lake  of  Tabariah  to  AiBH 
Aru4.  12  mile*  south  of  the  Dead  8ej,  whrre  It  meets  the  Wadi-el<  Arabah,  It  Is  called  Ei  GMtir.  On  the 
east  Hid*?  of  the  vallfy.  between  the  two  lakes,  the  mountains  rise  alnxMt  preeii-ltouelT  from  the  river, 
but  en  the  wc3<t  thvre  in  a  narrow  strip  of  levd  ground  of  singular  fertility.  To  the  north  uf  ihc 
Dead  Sea  the  country  opens  into  the  plain  of  Jericno.  \H  miles  In  length  by  7  In  breadth,  walled  In  W 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  a-hich  concvntrate  the  rays  of  the  sun.  and  make  it  very  hot  and  parrhsd.  U 
prodiicon.  nvrortheless,  good  crops  uf  wheat,  barley,  and  balm.  The  whole  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  cob. 
»ideralily  bvlow  the  level  uf  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  Imt  the  exact  amount  of  the  depression  has  not  yet 
hewn  asciTtainvd.  Tlie  f'aOtvtqf  UaliUe  are  generally  small,  but  beautifully  wood«ia;  and  bet  ween  tisM- 
lev  and  the  riilgo  of  Mnunt  Carmel  liusi  the  great  FtaiH  t^  KtHraeton,  eiteiiding  sonth.«ast  from  the  Bsy 
of  Acre,  and  a-atcred  by  the  rivrr  Kishon.  It  is  called  In  Scripture  the  Valley  of  Jeareel  or  Megiddo; 
and  is  excGCiliugly  fertile,  and  well  adapted  for  growinjg  corn ;  but  It  Is  uncultivated,  and  only  affordi 
a  rich  pssture  tu  a  tew  scattered  herds.  Th'*  rUiin  tjHaitutxin  Hes  to  the  south  of  Damasca*,  bc^ 
tween  llermon  and  <:iload.and  the  Jebel  iiaouran.  It  Is  famous  for  its  wheat,  and  contains  mta 
scattered  humni«>clis,  which  are  the  sites  of  villages.  All  these  hummocks,  the  round  stones  f  10111 
In  the  fields,  and  the  whole  mountain  of  Iiaouran,  consist  of  black  basalt.  The  houses  are  entirriy 
built  of  thill  stone,  even  to  tho  door;*,  and  present  rather  a  Mimbre  appearance.  The  pUnis  InhaUtel 
by  Turks,  Dnis^'s.  an<l  Arab«,  and  U  a1iu>  visited  in  spring  and  summer  by  Bedwlns.  The  rocky  wU- 
deniesK  calK-d  Kl  l.u4j'i  and  the  JtM  ll'iouran  comprehend  all  the  uneven  country  which  extendi 
along  the  eastern  side  uf  the  plain  of  Iiaouran,  Arom  near  Damascus  to  Bosxra.  and  is  suppoeed  to  be 
the  ancient  Trarhtmitig.    The  plain  of  Iiaouran  Itfelf  is  the  ancient  Auramitit. 

The  errtit  Syrian  d*-tt  rt  and  its  b<»rders  arc  not  a  bare  wide  waste  of  saiul.  Ita  snrfaee  eonstaU 
generaHy  of  a  flne  black  soil,  covercti  In  minter  with  a  long  lank  grass  and  herbs,  and  peopled  with 
ante1o|)cs,  wild  SMes,  and  boars.  In  summer,  however,  the  grass  and  the  herbs  are  burnt  up,  and 
the  inhabitants  ari'  then  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to  the  oorders  of  the  eultirated  country,  lo 
the  interior,  indeed,  sandy  tracts  are  met  with,  but  even  there  a  scanty  herbage  is  to  be  found.  AIoqi 
the  side  of  Syria  aro  numemus  rangcti  of  hilli*  which  divide  the  country  into  f  mall  plains  ;  but  eastward 
from  ralui.vra,  the  desert  pn-«eiits  a  bouiidle*s  lovel  surface  as  far  as  the  eve  can  reach.  In  snnuncr 
the  miil  is  parclu^i  and  cracked  intt>  innumerable  fl:»ures  by  the  heat,  and  the  vegetation  Is  de-trojed; 
liut  no  HfHiiicr  do  the  winter  rains  commenc^e  than  the  lierliaKe  shoots  up  with  astonishing  luxuriance. 
In  nuniincr,  the  henlx  and  flocks  fe(*d  on  the  dry  tlea«i  hvrbsRe.  and  are  obllt^ed  to  cungrvgate  near 
pOf>lM  and  wulN;  but  in  winter  the  Itvdwlns  si  read  over  the  desert,  and  make  long  Journeys,  their 
tl(K.*k!«  »nd  hcnis  no  lunger  rei]uirinK  water.  a«  the  plants  then  become  juicy  and  full  of  sap.  After 
thf  heavy  rains,  a  iipeoied  of  vegetables  Miniewhat  like  musthroonis  .oprings  up  in  immeurc  quantitirs 
in  different  parts  of  the  dewrt,  i^ouic  of  which  are  celebrated  for  their  abumlaut  produce  of  this 
article.  The  Kedm'inM  gather  und  eat  them,  after  iHiiling  them  with  butter-milk  or  melted  butter; 
when  they  are  c(tteenie<l  a  ^rcat  delicacy.  The  Arabs  of  the  dewrt  bi'long  to  the  great  Aencse  tribe, 
and,  liuring  the  former  Turkiiih  dominion  of  Svria.  wvre  quite  independent ;  but  under  the  K^«ptian 
rule  they  were  oblii;ed  to  aoknowle«lKe  the  supr.<maev  of  the  Pavba,  and  even  tu  (lay  him  tribute. 

Svriti  hatt  three  distinct  climates.  The  tops  of  Lcl>ani>n,  mhich  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
snoW.  diffuse  a  eoo]ne?»!>  o\er  the  interior,  while  the  lowland  rea-coa^ts  are  sulijocted  to  hi>at  and 
moi.Hture.  and  thu  eaMem  lowland  ai\)oining  Arabia  are  exposed  to  a  dry  and  scorching  heat.  The 
Heasiitnit  and  the  productions  consequently  vary.  In  the  niouiitaini>  the  winter  Uf^tv  frcmi  Novenibn*  to 
March,  and  is  >harpand  rigorous ;  n«iycar  i»a^:*es  without  fHllsof  snow,  which  often  cover  the  ground, 
for  months  together,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  The  fpring  and  autumn  are  agreeable,  and  the  sum- 
mer is  not  oppresstive.  In  the  plains,  however,  ati  soon  as  the  sun  lias  passed  to  the  north  of  the  equator, 
a  sudden  change  taktM<  place  to  overpowerinj;  heat,  which  continues  till  October ;  but  to  compensate 
this,  the  winter  is  so  temperate,  that  orange-treis.  dates,  bananas,  and  other  delicate  fruits  grow  in 
the  oiK>n  field.  A  few  hours  are  Fufllcient  to  produce  the  change  from  spring  to  winter.  If  natural 
advantages  «erc  duly  nouondeii  by  art,  we  nilRiit.  in  a  !t|mce  of  .V)  miles,  bring  together,  in  Syria,  the 
vegetable  tn-asurcs  of  the  most  distant  coiintriC'*.  lle^ldes  wheat,  rve,  barley.  b<.«aiis,  and  cotton,  which 
are  cultivate*!  everywhere,  there  are  several  objects  of  utility  or  pleasure  peculiar  to  ditfercnt  place*. 
I*ale!itiiie  aliound-  in  se^anuml  which  aflorfis  oil,  and  in  dlioarra  res(>mbling  tliat  of  Egypt  Iblaise 
thrives  in  the  light  »oil  of  HaallH*c.  and  rice  is  cultivati  d  nith  tfucoess  along  the  marshy  oorders  uf 
lake  lloule.  Sugar-canes  have  been  introdtiovd  at  Beyrout  and  Saide  ;  indigo  grown  without  culture 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  only  needs  a  little  care  to  make  it  of  go<xi  ouality.  The  hills  (4 
Jjttakia,  and  indeed  all  the  mountain*.  pro>luce  tolmceo.  Olives  grow  at  Antakia  and  Ramli  to  the 
height  of  the  oak.  I'he  white  mullH."'ry  thrives  admirablv  on  Leiianon  and  along  the  coa<t.  and  fonns 
the  wealth  of  the  Druses,  in  eonse<|uer.ceof  the  beautiful  silk  rroduced  by  its  womi!*;  and  the  vine  raised 
on  |K>Ies,  or  creeping  on  the  prounl.  Aimi»hes  red  and  white  wines  equal  to  those  of  Bonrdeaux. 
The  clusters  art*  renisrkably  large,  and  the  grapes  are  often  of  the  sir.e  of  plums.  Jaffa  boasts  of  her 
lemons.  Oama  of  dates  nnd  puniegra nates,  Tripoli  of  oranges,  and  Beyrout  of  fls',  Alep)H>  is  unequalled 
for  |il-tnchio  nuts;  ami  l>ama«cus  possesses everv  kind  ot  Kuropean (Vniit ;  apples,  plum?,  and  peaches 
grow  with  cquni  facUitv  on  her  rocky  soil.  Nirbuhr  was  of  opinion  that  the  Arabian  coff«'c  shrub 
niikht  lie  cultivated  in  I'alestine.  The  mountains  which  diverge  fr«  m  Taurus  in  northern  Syria  are 
richly  wooded ;  and  lsr>re  supplies  of  oak  and  yellow  pine  have  recently  been  drawn  from  them  for  the 
use  of  the  Kgvptian  navy.  I'otton  is  also  produced  in  considerable  «inantity  in  tbe  same  region,  but, 
b'-ing  raisod  from  an  annual  i<laut.  the  crop  is  exposed  to  great  vicissitudes.  Svria  possesses  sU  kimi* 
of  donicstir  animals  common  in  Kuro|ie.  with  the  buffalo  and  the  ramd  l)o»ides.  The  gaxellcs  take 
toe  1  lace  of  our  deer ;  and  instead  of  wolves  ihire  are  Jackals,  hyaenas,  and  ounces.    But  the  ravages 
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of  none  of  these  aninuls  arc  so  mUchievous  «!i  those  of  the  lucust.  Uimsually  mild  winters  gencreto 
this  insect  in  swarros  in  the  Arabian  deserts,  from  which,  in  Ixxlies  like  clouds  which  darlcen  the 
sky,  it  descends  on  the  plains  of  Syria,  consuining  in  its  progress  every  pnrticlc  of  vegetation.  The 
ftT'proach  of  these  formidable  swarms  spreads  general  terror,  and  their  vl-its  are  followed  by  certain 
famine,  llie  only  hope  of  the  Syrian  under  this  calamity  is  in  a  bird  calK  d  samarmar,  which  devours 
the  locusts,  and  in  the  south-east  windo,  which  drive  them  into  th^  Mediterranean  In  the  summer  of 
1836  an  invasion  of  this  insect  took  place,  threatening  destruction  to  every  tiling  green  in  the  province. 
To  destroy  them  ere  tliey  could  take  the  wing  wasi.tne  only  chance,  and  Uirahim  Fusha,  it  is  said,  set 
not  only  all  his  army  to  pursue  them,  but  every  village  was  called  upon  to  oend  out  parties  against 
tbt  conunon  enemy.  There  is,  however,  a  species  of  locust  which  furniehes  a  tolerable  article  oi  food 
for  roan. 

Samaria  is  ahlUy  country,  with  intervening  valleys,  which  produce  abundance  of  wheat,  silk,  and 
olives. 

Judtpa  lies  farther  south,  occupying  the  most  !«outhem  nart  of  Syria,  between  the  Mediterranean 
suid  the  Dead  Sea.  The  ground  rises  from  JafTa  towards  ttie  moun  ains  of  Judea,  in  fuur  terraces. 
The  sea-shore  is  lined  with  mastic  trees,  palms,  and  prickly  pears ;  higher  up  are  vines,  olives,  sy- 
camores, and  lemon  trees,  with  proves  of  evergreen  oaks,  cypresses,  andiachnis.  and  turi.cntine  trees. 
The  ground  is  covered  with  rusmary,  citisus,  and  hyacinths.  Some  remains  are  still  tu  be  found  of 
the  walls  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  built  to  support  the  soil  on  tlie  slopes  of  the  hills  ;  of  the 
cisterns  in  which  they  collected  ridn  water,  and  of  the  canals  by  which  these  waters  were  distributed 
over  the  fields.  These  labours  necessarily  produced  a  prodigious  fertility  under  a  burning  sun,  where 
a  little  water  was  the  only  requisite  to  keep  the  vegetable  world  alive.  Ttie  tiocks  of  the  Arabs  still 
find  in  it  nutritious  pasturage,  and  the  wild  bees  hoard  up  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks  a  fra^trant  honey, 
which  is  sometimes  se^-n  running  down  their  faces.  But  the  central  hills  of  Ju<l«ea  and  tlie  country 
to  the  eastward  are  of  a  very  difirWrent  charr.cter,  being  drv  and  barren,  and  ending  at  last,  along  the 
Dead  Soa,  in  a  dreary  desert,  a  wilderness  of  mountains,  where  both  ancients  and  moderns  tell  ui  they 
have  found  nothing  luit  stones,  salt,  sand,  ashes,  and  a  few  thorny  shrubs. 

GrLFs.  Bats.  Straits.  —  In  the  Black  Sea.  thcG«//f  of  Samtottn  and  Sinnh  or  Sinope  ;  in  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  the  Hu'j*  of  Is-mtd  and  Mmtdaniu  ;  in  the  Archijielago,  the  Gulfs  of  Betiche  or  Betika, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles,  Adrarnyti,  SmtriarU,  Smyrna,  I'ourla,  Srala-nopa,  Atyn-kalcrit 
Cos,  St/mi;  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Gulfs  of  Marni'.rici,  ^J'al•ri,  Satalia  or  Adaiia,  IgkcndtToon  or 
Scanderoun,tLn<l  the  Bay  of  Acre, 

Capks  —  Bittoum,  I''(/i/dji,  Kourchlih,   Zephira,   Aia-  J'atitli,   Potfepci,    Vona,  Jasoun,   Thermeh, 

Tch'nrchtiihch,hi''jfh,  htn-mfw  (ancient  Carambitj.  Enl>a,  Kirpeh,  and  Aara  Bftumou,  all  on  the  north 

coast  of  Asia  Minor.     Cape  Janisaru,  at  the  entrance  of  tl»e  lardanelles;  iW/a  Burun^  KaraBurun, 

and  Krio,  on  the  west  coast;  KhtHaim:a,  Ananwur,  Karadish,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  pininsuLa; 

Khiffizir,  Votyt,  Ra  -el  Shakaa,  Mount  Carrtfl,  ot»  the  coast  of  Syria. 

IsLA^ns.  —  Cyprtit  (  Kttprot  of  the  anri-nt  (lre<  ks.  Kyf  rh  or  KiMs  of  the  moderns),  situate  towards 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  Mediterranean,  an  '  o;  e  of  the  largest  ana  ni>i  t  f  rtile  islands  in  that  sea  : 
length,  140  miles;  breadth.  03;  superficial '«rea.  .SWi squ-^re  miles.  Formerly  very  Houiishin;?,  rich, 
and  populous,  it  is  now  almost  deserted,  and  full  of  mined  townH  ;  but  i>  still  fainedfor  excellent  wine, 
cotton,  and  other  ]  roducts.  It  possesses  great  fertility  ,  oranges,  olives,  raisins,  fl^s,  vines, and  cotton, 
thrive  amazingly,  n«it  exce;<ting  even  the  sugar-cane.  The  noimlation  is  su;  posed  to  amount  to  alK)ut 
60,000,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  Grei  ks.  Ton  ns. —  Nicosia  (  Ltfknsia  of  the  Turks),  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  is  situate  in  a  tine  plain,  bounded  by  lofty  mountains ;  population,  about  4000  families.  Larna- 
ka,  on  the  south  coast,  is  the  chief  seat  of  commerce,  and  the  resid<  ncc  of  the  European  consuls.  The 
ancient  harliouris  choked  ip:  but  the  roadstead  is  good,  and  con-^idirable  traffic  is  carried  on  with 
Malta,  Kgypt,  and  Smyrna.  Famaffotta  (tlie  ancient  Arsinoe,  afterwards  AmmokhottosJ^  the  ca|ital  of 
the  island  when  in  po-ssesslon  of  the  Venetians,  stands  on  the  east  coast,  and  still  exhibits  many  proofs 
of  its  former  grandeur,  i  affo  ( anc.  I'npftosJ.  on  the  south-west  coast,  is  now  a  mere  village,  but  contain- 
ed In  former  timet  he  temples  and  gro\es  of  A  phrodit<:>-Kupris(  the  Cyprian  Venus  >,  the  goddess  ot  1  vo 
and  beauty.  Bhwlot  (  nhodO"*!,  near  the  south-west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  46  miles  by  12,  and  containing 
460  square  miles,  enjoys  a  deliishtful  climate,  the  heats  of  summer  being  cooled  by  thelofi^  hills  which 
occujty  its  centre.  Rhode*  was  renowned  in  ancient  times  for  the  great  wealth  and  civilization  of  its 
people,  and  for  the  %^  isdom  of  its  laws,  to  which  it  owed  its  long  indepeudf  nee.  It  acquired  a  new  dis- 
tinction in  the  middle  ages,  when  it  became  the  residence  of  tneknignts  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  It 
is  now  almost  deserted,  but  is  still  of  some  importance  from  the  fortifications  and  ship-building  yards 
of  its  chief  town,  in  the  north-eat  of  th<-  i  Oand,  which  bears  the  same  name,  and  which  appears  to  oc- 
cupy very  nearl>  the  s'.te  of  the  ancient  Rhodus,  one  of  the  most  flourishing,  commercial,  and  splendid 
of  the  Greek  cities.  The  Khodians  wer«?  c.lebrated  f«>r  their  navigation,  and  for  the  enterprising 
spirit  which  h-d  them  to  send  colonies  to  many  parts  of  the  then  known  world :  they  possessed  for  some 
time  the  dominion  of  the  s  a,  and  their  maritime  laws  form  the  basis  of  the  modern  maritime  code  of 
Europe  The  city  presents  no  traces  of  its  former  ."plcndour  ;  its  only  public  buildings  are  two  Go- 
thic ca.stl<'8,  and  some  massy  (iothic  churches,  now  converted  into  mosques.  It  contains  a  populaiion 
of  about  .VX)0  Turks  and  lOOi)  Jews  ;  but  no  Chrlr^tiap  is  allowed  to  reside  within  the  walN.  The  rest  of 
the  island,  however,  is  occupied  almost  entirely  by  Greeks,  to  the  number  of  about  14,000.  Sttmos,  50 
miles  fiouth  of  Smyrna,  and  separated  by  a  channel,  only  about  a  quarter  of  mile  wide,  from  the  pro- 
montory of  Mycalv,  is  about  60  miles  in  circuit,  and  was  famous  lor  the  worship  and  temple  of  Juno, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  born  in  the  island.  It  is  very  fertile,  ri^es  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  a  great 
elevation,  and  it.s  people  were  long  famed  for  their  industry ;  but  (hey  hufiered  very  severely  in 
the  late  war  of  independence,  and  the  island  is  now  mostly  de«ertid  and  desolate.  Scio  (ancient 
Greek  Chios,  modern  A7iiV)>l.  a  beautiful  and  fertile  island  west  of  Smyrna,  celebrated  among  the  an- 
cient :  for  its  w  ne  rthe  ChianJ,  and  in  latter  times  for  its  college,  rich  library,  printing  press,  and  nu- 
merous and  industrious  population,  is  now  deserted,  and  covered  with  ruins.  It  was  invaded  by  a  host 
of  Tui  Its  in  1S22.  tl;e  whole  Greek  population  murdered  or  carried  into  slavery,  and  their  property  plun- 
dered or  destroyed  Some  barren  islets  or  large  rocks,  named  Spalmador^,  so  occupy  the  space  be- 
tween Scio  anrl  the  mainland  as  to  render  the  passage  very  dangerous  in  stormy  weather.  MytilirU 
C  Lesbos  J,  norrh-wtst  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  contains  43-'i  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  40.000; 
who  are  princ'pally  maintaineil  by  their  trade  in  oil.  It  is  also  celebrated  for  oysters.  Taushan 
and  Tincdus,  small  rocky  irdands  near  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  latter  produces  a  wine 
more  esteemed  than  any*^otl:er  in  the  Archipelago.  Marmora,  famous  for  its  marble  quarries,  Kalom 
iimno,  Bahi.  and  the  I'rincf't  hltindM,  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Kom  (Istankhio  of  the  Turks),  Attro» 
pa/aia,  Siii/ro,  Piscopi,  Symi,  Khalkhi,  St.  Johriy  Etkriti,  Pfafra,  Adtlphi,  Staxida,  Caro,  ScarpantOi, 
Kniimno,  Lerita,  Ziimri,  Lero,  Patmo,  Gaitharo,  Fumi,  Nikaria,  all  off  the  south-west  coast.  Oram- 
bou.fa  and  Khelidonia  Isles,  off  Cape  Khelidonia,  Provertfolt  south-west  of  Selefkeh.  Ktifkem^  a  small 
island  to  the  ea>t  of  Cape  Kirpee,  in  the  Black  Sea. 

R  VER^ — The  Jorukh  rises  in  Armenia,  and  flows  into  the  Black  Sea  at  Batum.  The  Jekil-Irmak 
(gi  cjii  river),  rises  to  the  south-west  of  Tokat,  flows  through  the  cyalet  of  Sivas,  passes  Tvkat,  wher« 
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It  Is  a]l«d  Tukat-Su.  AmwU,  and  ChAnuibeh.  Mow  wUeh  tt  ftdte  Into  Um  Black  8m.  The  KSsiU 
Mrwmk  (red  river),  ftmncd  of  two  btanchee,  the  ooo  ririnf  on  the  frontlera  of  Una,  the  qUmv  Id  the 
Haeean-daich,  flows  flr»t  wekt,  then  north,  and  fUttlnto  tho  Black  B«a.  botwoan  Hnnb  and  Ibweraii, 
after  a  coun«  of  ft70  miles.  It  b  the  ancient  Ifo/yf,  and  tha  lav|cat  river  of  A»ia  Minor.  The  Stkarm 
C  SangariHMj  is  formed  of  two  branches,  one  from  the  nelshboariiood  of  ABgon,  and  tha  other  fren 
the  Eniiff-dagh,  Joined  by  the  Purmik  frvm  Kotaya,  and  has  a  coarao  of  tSO  milea  into  tha  Blaok  Sia. 

Tho  Kpdiu  or  Sarahat  (  Hrrwuuu  rlt^«  In  Muntd-tagh.  and  f«lls  into  tha  Oolf  of  Smynu,  sftcra 
coune  of  IHU  miles.  The  Mendm  or  Meinder  (  Mmomattr),  has  a  wastem  eoursa  of  no  mCes  into  the 
Archip«rl^u  south  of  Samos.  It  is  celebrated  for  ha  windings,  fron  which  all  suidlar  nintti^ 
on  rlTcrs  have  been  called  meanders. 

The  SthiioH  rises  near  Boslan.  and  flows  south-west  past  Adann  into  the  Modfterrancan.  The 
Jihoon  ha«  a  neariy  psrallel  coar»e,  a  little  to  the  eastward,  and  ftUs  into  tha  Golf  of  Scanderooo. 

The  Aasi  or  £/-  Jti  i  the  rebel ).  the  ancieut  OrtmV:*,  rises  on  the  cast  side  of  Anti-l.tbana*.  north  of 
Dania»cu]i.il4»ws  north  and  north-west  through  a  long  valley  to  Antakia,  where  it  turns  south  and  loiilb* 
west,  and  f.ills  iutothe  Mediterranean  after  acourse  of  2-/5  miles.  It  Is  a  rapid  and  tronfalcd  river,  flov- 
ing  n«Br  the  loot  of  the  An>arlan  mountain-,  whrrs  it  forms  numerotis  marshes.  To  the  n(-nh<«ast  of 
Aiitakia  the  At  reams  which  descend  (Vom  the  vmJley  of  Taurus  form  a  larfe  lake,  Aggi  or  Oujm'^ttt^i 
<  White  Bvai,  which  empties  Itself  by  one  stream,  oilledthe  Kmra-na,  Into  the  Orontes.  The  L^^ni 
r  LtHmtrsj  rises  at  the  northern  end  of  the  valley  El  Bekaa,  and  flows scuth  by  west  Inio  the  Slcditsi^ 
raiiean.a  little  to  the  north  of  Tyre.    Tlie  JordifM,  Otdem  or  SAeruo,  rises  In  a  small  lake,  called  as- 


dencly  I'hiala.  in  M«iunt  llermon.  flows  south  Into  lake  Uocijfa  (the  IVaUrw  «f  .WrroMj,  and  psMS 
onward  through  the  lake  of  Tabanah  (Sm^  GalikfJ,  and  then  flows  with  a  wmdlng  coarse  thniath 
a  Hpacloua  valle/  called  El  Ghor.  and  falls  into  the  i>ead  Sea.  In  the  highar  part  of  its  eunrse,  the 
Jordan,  after  It  leaves  lake  Tabarlsh.  flows  between  banks  which  are  often  picturesque ;  and  In  •priiv 
it  mis  its  deep  channel,  moving  along  with  great  rapidity.  The  ZfHea  fJa6^atj  ilows  fi^im  J^ 
ilaouran  westward  into  the  Jurdan,  nearly  midway  between  the  two  lakes.  The  2immdMuur  flows  she 
fr.im  Jebul  Ilaouran  to  the  Jordan,  a  few  miles  south  of  lake  Tahariah.  The  A'uMt  floera  through  the 
{•liiin  of  Ksdraelon  into  the  south  side  of  the  bay  of  Acre.  The  Ktff'e,  Zerka,  Ka$ab,  Armmf^  htm, 
XoiMh,  Siirel;  Bvtor  or  river  of  Gaza,  all  flow  Into  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Tho  Et'Pii RATES  Is  fomn-d  by  the  union  of  two  large  «treams  in  Armenia.     The  3iurad  or  soath- 
em,  generally  called  V\e  eastern  branch,  rises  not  far  frum  Bsyaxld,  in  the  mountain*  namid  AL> 
dagh,  flows    flmt  norihcrly,  and  then  west  and  bv  boutli,  about  300  milea.  co'Uctlng  in  its  ptocnM 
the  iiumiTdus  strt«ms  which  pour  down  firom  the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  long  narrow 
valley  through  wlilch  It  flows.    The  northern  or  western  branch  ris<s  about  20  miles  to  the  K.E.  of 
Krznmui.  and  itasses  westward  within  a  few  mile*  of  that  city,  under  the  name  of  the  fVnf  or  Kmrm^t. 
It  then  HiiWM  weHt  by  south  through  a  succession  of  lome  narrow  defiles,  till  it  met.'t  the  Hvni, 
alwiii  7  miles  al>uvc  the  lead  -mines  of  Keban-moden.    Tuc  united  stream  flows  en  in  the  diiectieotif 
tliu  Kara-su.  and  thon  makes  a  lung  circuit  through  the  Taiirus  under  the  parallel  of  3f(^  N.  lat.   Ata 
clearing  Uio  mountain*,  the  river  forms  a  double  cataract.  31  miles  above  SauiOMt,  and  floas  for  loA 
mlle)«  in  a  direction  a  little  to  the  south  of  wi-st ;  then  proceeds  for  anuther  10(»  milea  nearly  bouth.  lid 
It  reaches  the  latitude  of  HaU-b,  when  it  turns  to  the  south-east,  end  continues  in  tiiat  general  dizecticia 
to  the  head  uf  the  Persian  Gulf ;  the  whole  length  of  its  course  being  variously  estimated  between  IM) 
aiHl  1700  miles.    The  general  descri(ition  of  the  Eu|dirates,  for  some  dUtance  below  Bir,  U  that  uf  a 
river  of  the  first  order,  struggling  through  high  hllU,  in  an  exceedingly  winding  couraa.  aa  It  eodi^ 
Tours  to  force  its  way  over  a  rocky  bed,  from  one  natural  harrier  to  anuther,  the  velocity  of  its  cu^ 
rent  varying  fkvm  rather  mure  than  two  miles  to  four  and  a  half  per  hour,  according  to  the  scwra 
and  the  lutturc  of  Its  bed.    It  is  in  this  part  of  Its  course  that  It  makes  Its  neare»t  approach  to  ite 
Meditiirraiiean  8ea,  at  the  gulf  of  Bcanoeroon ;  the  shortest  straight  line  between  them  being  aboU 
IW  niilos.  an«i  tho  bed  of  the  river  at  Uir  being  *i'2»  feet  above  the  k'vel  of  the  sea.     Although  the 
stream  is  in  many  (>arts  quite  uninterruptod  by  cataruct*»,  it  is  frequently  obstructed  above  Annah. 
and  a  little  lielow  that  place,  by  a  rocky  bottom. and  is  shallow  enough  in  some  places  for  camels  to  pMS 
in  tlie  autumn  without  burdens,  the  water  riHing  tu  their  bellies,  or  being  four  Teet  deep.   Tlie  Euphrates 
In  here  enclosoii  lietwern  two  parallel  rangen  (>f  tiills,  and  its  tanks  are  for  tlie  mo>t  part  thickly  co- 
vered with  high  brushwood,  and  tiinl>er  of  moderate  size ;  the  "eternal  taniari>k."  as  the  nicniL'.rs 
(»f  the  late  cxiH^lition  call  it,  accompanyiuK  the  river  tlirougliout  its  whole  cuur>e.     A  succe»«ifii \f 
lung  narruw  iiilandK,  either  wmMlod  or  cultivated,  i>  found  in  many  parts,  and  on  s«mie  of  these  are 
sni.-ill  towuN  ;  the  l>oniors  of  this  ancieut  stream  iN'ing  still  ^ell  iuliabited,  not  only  by  BedviD»  bul 
by  iH.'rnianent  re!»l<ient!«.     Fifty  or  sixty  niilcj*  b»;low  llillah  the  river  enters  a  low  tract,  called  lie 
flfitn/ii'i  *\f  l^'inhku,  whf-re  tlie  na\igahic  channi-l  i>  verv  narrow,  winding,  an<i  intricate.    Ih^t^ 
iiinntlicM  rxtend  about  'J.'>  miles  in  a  >traight  line,  but  M)  by  the  channrl  of  the  river,  whidi  here  dt* 
Allien  into  innumeraiile  small  canals,  leaving  the  main  channel  abuut  I2U  feet  in  breaiith.  and  in  r-nie 
plnt'i's  not  more  thtin  X^.     From  the  mar^)le»  downuardM  there  is  a  fine  broad  stream,  tor  iWJ  niik-s 
to  K«>rnu]i,  where  the  Kuphratc»  and  tiie  Tigri"  meet,  1 100  miles  below  Uir,  by  the  course  of  the  rivt-r. 
Knmi  Mir  to  the  sea,  the  average  inclination  of  the  channel  is  G.3.'>4  iiitiies  a  mile  ;  but  this  b  umcfa 
alliM'ti-il  hy  rapids,  as  at  .Vnnah.     Through  nil  that  tllstancc  it  is  ewry where  navigable  by  boats  of  s 
pariii'iilar  ronMruetion,  whicli  draw  little  water.  Thoiigh  rudely  bui:C  they  are  numeroua.  and  carry 
en  nuii'h  of  the  internal  trufllc  of  tlie  countrv.     ftonie  vears  ago  nubile  attention  in  Britain  ha-ing 
IttM'n  flriTtiMl  to  the  Kuphratei«  us  a  channel  of  comumntcation  with  India.  It  was  minutely  sur^-ejc^ 
l>.v  (\i^itnln  ('hennov,  whose  report  l>eing  favourable,  an  rxpe«lition  was  sent  out  under  his  commaod, 
to  try  Us  praoticaliility.     Two  iron  ^tealn-boatj}  wore  Imilt  at  Hir,  and  after  many  dclaya  and  daug«r% 
thf  ilriiffnt  of  tlie  river  wa^  U(>c<»nii>liHh(d,  but  the  di^advantagl..s  of  the  route  have  in  conse<iuetico 
l>«>en  touiid  to  W  too  num«>ron^  and  too  serious  to  Ik-  e.it>il.v  obviate<l,  and  all  that  has  been  gaineJ 
by  thi'  attempt  is  tlie  addition  it   lias  made  to  tho  linowledgc  of  the  geogranher  und  the  naturalist; 
ihouKh.  a.H  usual  in  such  onnes,  tlioro  :ire  ptoplo  who  !<till  maintain  the  practicability  of  the  rui  to. 

Tbc  TiuidM,  the  ccunpanlon  und  tho  rival  of  tho  Kuphrute.H,  has  it.s  princiital  source  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  country  of  Zoph.  in  Armonio,  alM)ut  ^^^M^  foot  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  riii'lug  ground 
tircVfiitH  it  from  procoi-ding  to  the  Kuphrato>.  while  a  deep  ravine  opens  a  passage  for  it  towarus 
>iyarlM'kr.  whone.o  it  purvutvo  its  r.tiiiil  course  tiinkigh  a  nigged  territory  with  a  great  declivity,  cl- 
leeting  the  wnti-rs  from  tho  siiuth  side  of  the  same  range  of  mountains  which  send  their  m'rthvra 
streams  to  the  .Murud.  Its  extnuio  rui  i-iitv.  in  tliis  |  art  of  its  course,  the  natural  effect  of  local  oi.- 
cumstaneot*.  has  procuretl  for  it  tin-  nuiuo  of  Tif^r  in  the  Median  tongue,  Di^litu  in  Arabic,  and  11*4- 
tUkrI  in  llehrow.  all  of  which  denote  thf/tifiht  <>/  nu  tu  i\iu\  As  tho  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  approach 
each  other,  the  internii^iiato  land  lose*  its  cloation.  and  is  occupied  by  meadows,  marshes,  and  do- 
m-rts.  AIii»vc  Itughdad.  tho  riverH  are  only  alniut  2u  iiiilos  aitart,  but  they  afterwanls  se|>arate  to  a  «u*- 
tance  of  i  lu  miles,  and  fiiwUv  moi't  at  Kornnh.  about  13^1  miles  from  the  sea.  The  Tigris  is.  ger.cra'ly 
»|M-aking,  arnpiil  ri\er.  and  in  this  n>sui>ot  it  haslKHncontra»tid  with  the  Kuphratoii.  which  hai^  b.^n 
called  a  gently  flowing  stream.  Hut  tliis  comparison  will  apply  to  the  rivers  only  in  the  up|ter  i.irt* 
•»f  their  course  ;  for  lower  down,  they  both  How  onw.ird  lor  several  humlivd  miles  through  the  anip 
plain,  with  moio  or  l«-s  rapidity,  acconliii^  to  oiroumstam-t  ^.  IJolow  Kaghilad  the  Tigris  h.t.s  »  nu»- 
QmxMv  cuirmt  ;  luit  in  itn  ooin>c  fimu  Mosul  tj  that  rit.v.  if  pas!>os  o\c-r  .-t^eMil  lid^«.s  of  i  oik  :  *n.l 
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•bore  Um  32^  N.  Ut.,  rushes  through  the  hiUs  of  HsmrOn,  where  it  hss  cut  a  channel  only  150  yards 
wide.  Tbo  rapidity  of  the  stream  of  the  Euphrates  Tsries  at  different  places ;  in  the  depression  of 
the  plain,  it  is  often  not  a  mile  an  hour ;  hut  orer  the  dry  ground  it  runs  nearly  three  miles  an 
hour ;  the  upper  Euphrates  averages  from  three  to  four.  The  Tigris,  in  the  plains,  flows  often  less 
than  one  mile  an  hour,  and  averages  one  and  a  half  throughout.  At  Mosul,  in  the  time  of  flood,  it 
averages  not  more  than  four  miles  an  hour.  (Ainnporth't  Re$earche$,  ike.)  Captain  Mlgn^n  was 
much  struck  with  the  force  and  rapidity  of  the  Euphrates  at  HiUah,  from  nis  having  always  heard  it 
asserted  that  the  Tigris  flowed  more  swiftly.  *'  At  this  point,"  he  says,  **  the  attribute  (sluggish)  Is 
liiappliesA>le ;  for  at  the  time  I  am  writing  the  stream  is  pursuingits  course  at  the  rate  of  three  knots 
smd  a  half  an  hour,  whilst  the  Tigris  flows  at  scarcely  three.  Trom  the  house  in  which  I  lodged 
(about  two  ftarlongs  from  the  bridge  of  Hillah),  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  rushing  of  the  water  oe* 
neath  the  bridge,  whereas  it  is  never  audible  at  Baghdad,  not  even  to  those  who  live  on  the  brink,  and 
opposite  the  floating  bridge.  Uence  I  conceive  that  the  epithet  *  sluggish,'  when  applied  to  the  ma- 
jestic Etti^rates,  is  improper.  In  lAay  1828,  I  again  crossed  these  rivers,  and  ascertained  tlieir  re> 
speotive  velocity.  The  Euphrates  flowed  past  IJillah  at  seven  knots  an  hour,  and  the  Tigris  at  five 
Imots  and  a  half."  (st  Baghdad  we  presume  he  means).  —  Traeett,  pp.  131—123.  There  lias  also  been 
eonsiderablc  discrepancy  in  the  opinions  of  travellers,  respecting  Uie  relative  sise  of  these  rivers.  The 
Euphrates  lias  certainly  the  longest  course,  but  it  is  more  weakened  by  the  supplies  drawn  off  for  ir- 
rigation ;  and  at  Hillah  its  width  is  only  420  feet,  while  that  of  the  Tigris  at  Baghdad  is  more  than  GOO. 
Both  rivers  overflow  their  banks  in  spring,  when  the  snow  melts  on  the  mountains  of  Armenia  t  the 
Euphrates  rises  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  12  feet,  the  Tigris  about  20  at  Baghdad ;  and,  when  the 
fldf  of  snow  has  been  very  great  during  the  preceding  winter,  the  country  between  and  beyond  the  two 
rivers,  in  the  lower  part  of  their  courses,  becomes  a  vast  lake. 

The  Tigris,  during  the  whole  vear,  contains  a  sufficient  body  of  water  for  moderate-sized  boats 
heavily  laden,  up  to  BaRhdad ;  and,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  as  high  as  Mosul  and  Diyarbekr. 
Tlie  great  and  only  difficulty  navigators  have  to  contend  with,  arises  from  the  savage  character  of  the 

Kople  on  its  l>anks,  who  plimder  every  stranger  that  falls  Into  their  power,  and  not  unfrequentiy  mur- 
r  them. 

The  only  affluent  of  the  Euphrates  worthy  of  notice  is  the  Khabour,  a  Utrge  stream  which  Joins  it  at 
Kirkesiah  from  the  north-east.  The  principal  affluents  of  the  Tigris  are  the  Great  Zab,  the  LitUe 
Zmb,  the  Toak^  the  Odomeh,  and  the  Diyalah,  from  Kurdistan ;  and  the  MendeU^  from  the  south- 
western declivities  of  the  mountains  of  Lburistan.  The  two  great  rivers  are,  however,  connected  by 
several  canals,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Shat-el-  Hie  or  Hye,  which  extends  I  GO  miles  from  the 
Tigris  at  Kut  Aamarah,  241  miles  al>ove  Kornah,  almost  due  south  to  the  Euphrates,  90  miles  above 
Komah.  It  is  dry  in  summer,  but  in  winter  it  is  al>out  two  fathoms  deep,  and  was  reoentiv  passed  by 
a  steam-vessel.  Both  rivers  seem  to  have  frequently  changed  their  course  through  the  alluviju 
plains. 

The  united  stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  is  called  the  Shat-el- jlrab  (River  of  the  Arabs), 
smd  flows  with  a  somewhat  winding  course,  in  a  direction  nearly  south-cast  frt>m  Komah ;  entering 
the  sea  by  a  single  channel  called  the  Khor^-el- Btutraht  over  an  extensive  bar,  which  has  only  a  depth 
(»f  three  fathoms  at  high-water,  and  a  bottom  of  soft  oozv  mud.  It  is  described  as  h^ng  every- 
where broader  than  the  Nile,  and  its  waters  much  deeper,  while  the  banks  are  more  thickly  ooverod 
with  groves  of  date  trees,  and  more  on  a  level  with  the  surfkce  of  the  water,  so  as  to  be  more  easily 
Irrigated  than  any  part  of  Egypt,  except  during  the  inundation ;  but  in  other  respects  there  is  a  strik- 
ing contrast  between  these  classic  and  noble  rivers.  Ships  which  can  pass  the  bar  may  be  easily  na- 
Tigated  up  to  Bussrah.  The  tide  ascends  the  Euphrates  60  miles,  and  the  Tigris  85  miles  al>ove  Komah. 
Mot  far  below  Komah  the  Shat-el- Arab  is  Joined  by  the  Haveeza  or  Kerkahy  a  large  river  from 
Louristan  ;  and  below  Bussrah  it  communicates,  by  the  Hafar  canal,  with  the  Karoon  or  KHrtm.  and 
•s  wss  supposed  till  Chesney's  expedition  proved  the  contrary,  by  the  Jerahi  also  :  the  three  rivers 
together  forming  seven  mouths.  The  four  eastern  mouths  belong  to  the  Karoon  and  the  Jendii ;  the 
flith,  named  Khore-cmeyaK  leads  directly  into  the  Shat-el-Arab,  and  is  believed  to  be  navigable  1^ 
ships  drawing  10  feet  water ;  but  being  so  close  to  the  main  body  of  the  river,  its  passage  is  never  at- 
tempted. The  Khwre-el-  Bussrah,  the  principal  entrance  into  the  river,  and  the  only  stream  now  navi- 
gi^ed  by  ships,  lias  been  already  described :  and  the  seventh,  Khore-Abdallah,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
once  a  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  when  tliat  river  reached  the  sea  by  a  channel  of  its  own,  before  it 
was  united  with  the  Tigris  at  Komah.  At  present  it  is  rather  a  creek  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  than  the 
month  of  a  river.  It  is  said  to  be  four  times  as  broad  from  land  to  land  at  its  entrance  as  the  Shat-el- 
Arab  is  at  the  same  point,  and  it  continues  to  Yte  twice  as  broad  throughout  its  whole  length ;  the  depth 
of  water  in  mid-channel,  decreasing  from  ten  fathoms  at  the  entrance  to  five  fathoms  at  the  head. 

Lakes — The  great  Lakk  of  Vah,  In  Armenia,  situate  between  38^  and  39°  N.  lat.,  and  42^  and 
44^  £.  long.,  extends  nearly  80  miles  in  length  from  8.  W.  to  N.E. ;  the  eastern  half  has  only  a  breadth 
of  frt>m  5  to  9  or  10  miles ;  in  the  middle  it  suddenly  expands  to  a  width  of  87  miles,  but  contracts 
again  at  the  west  end  to  15  or  16.  It  occupies  the  t)ottom  of  a  valley,  or,  as  M.  Dubois  calls  it,  a  vol- 
canic amphitheatre,  surrounded  with  lofty  mountains ;  its  waters  are  bitter,  except  at  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers,  where  they  are  sweet  enough  to  be  drunk  by  cattle.  A  species  of  herring  or  Sardinia 
Is  taken  in  abundance  at  some  seasons,  and  is  salted,  and  exported  to  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
beauty  of  this  lake  has  been  celebrated  by  almost  every  Armenian  writer  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
It  contains  two  considerable  islands,  with  Armenian  convents,  one  of  which  bears  the  name  of 
Akhtamary  which  is  also  the  Armenian  name  of  the  lake.  The  .Turks  call  it  Aryiih.  A  few  small 
Teasels  ply  upon  the  lake ;  and  a  singular  substance  is  found  floating  on  its  surface,  which  tiie  people 
gather,  and  use  in  washing  clothes.  This  is  an  alkaline  salt,  composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  chloride  cf  sodium  or  sea  salt.^  SotUhgate,  II.  306.)     The  lake  is  5,467  feet  al>ove  the  level  of  tho 


The  great  Tuzla,  or  Salt  Lake  qf  Koch-  Hisar,  situate  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  is  said 
to  be  30  leagues  in  circumference ;  it  is  narrow,  while  its  length  extends  nearly  50  miles.  The  water 
is  so  extremely  salt  that  no  fish  or  other  aquatic  animal  can  live  in  it ;  even  birds  are  afkvid  to 
touch  it,  as  their  wings  become  instantly  stiff  wiUi  a  thick  coat  of  salt;  and  anything  thrown  into 
the  lake  is  soon  covered  with  that  substance.  The  remains  of  a  causeway  formed  across  the  lake  are 
almost  concealed  under  a  case  of  salt,  and  the  bed  of  the  lake  at  some  places  consists  of  a  thick  crust 
of  solid  salt.  The  salt  is  a  government  monopoly,  and  is  collected  at  only  four  places. — ( Hamilton, 
Journal  B.  Gear.  Sac.  Land.  VIII.  147.)  Tho  surface  of  the  lake  is  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
se*.  It  is  called  by  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  Tux-choli  (salt  desert),  because  it  is  nearly  dry 
in  summer ;  but  sometimes  Ttu-goU  (salt  lake),  Agi--gol  (hitter  lake),  or  Kock-hlsar^li  (lake  of 
K.et'k-YAaBT.y—Arnsu.orth'sJoumattR.  Geog.  Soc.  X^2^. 

Tho  Dkad  Ska,  called  by  the  Arabs  Bahr  Lout  (Lot's  sea),  and  Bahr  Mutneh  (stinking  sea),  and 
hv  the  Latin  geographers,  Larus  Asphaltitfs  or  Mare  Mortuum,  is  situate  in  the  southern  part  of  Pales- 
tine,  between  3F  and  32^  N.  lat.  and  35^  and  36'-^  E.  long.  Its  dimensions  have  not  yet  been  exactiv  as- 
certained ;  but  it  probably  exteiMls  about  50  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  8.,  and  fh>m7tol0  in  brcaidth. 
In  July  1H35  Mr.  Costigan,  an  Irishman,  with  a  Maltese  sailor  as  his  senant,  spent  eight  days  in  ma- 
king the  tour  of  this  lake  in  a  boat,  but  was  so  worn  out  with  his  exertions,  that  ne  diedDeforc  he  could 
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rUe  an  Arfnnnt  of  )iU  vnvMfro.  fflu  Mrrant.  boverer,  1m«I  ot»*erT«d  the  cn«it  and  «oandiBn  vltli  tv* 
pv.-  of  a  »«ii>.>r.  an'l  told  Mr.  Meplit-n*.  vho  found  him  at  Bvyruot.  tba?  Ihej  had  moradm  axinur 
rt'irtM'iJ  tri.  iMO-iiiinf  tht*  lake  ^evrnI  times ;  that  CTcr;  dajr  th«T  MNiDded  fcg<fiKUtiy  viih  a  list  o/  ITS 
lirai')i:a  k  vh  abt'Ut  r;  |.-«i|  ;  that  l*.ev  found  the  bottom  rockr  and  of  rerr  mwoBal  depth,  MMDrCu=«ji 
rMnt^iii ;  3->.  4  >,  H't.  -/n  br.icfiia.  all  within  a  few  boat**  krtiffth  :  thtt  MNnetimesthe  lead  hi^|lfat  «e  f^A, 
IWv  ihMt  1*1  the  neivhU^uriiii;  nii luntaiLft ;  that  the;  failed  but  once  to  find  the  bottom,  and  in  that  pUce 
tliiri'  w-  r<>  \Mt£v  iiiililiK'4  a.l  around  lor  •'n  pace».  riling  pro;«lily  from  a  itpria^:  thai,  ia  one  y*Ac^, 
t!i  ■}  iwiiii  I  nil  th*-  tiuiin  a  I  i>t  n-  t|)huTvou4  *prinf^:  that  in  four  difTermt  |>!acv«  tbrv  foand  rainn  and 
foi.'l-i  fl-a;iy  <li>iiiiifiu>h  \trav  h«>wn  *tonea.  which  seemed  to  hare  hern  n«ed  for  VolldiBf* :  that  at 
iii>*  noir  :i  ••tkI  of  th.  lake  a  lun:t  tungue  of  hiish  land  projecta  into  the  water,  and  ia  r(nu(«!«ed  of  roUd 
i>»)f.  « <:i»li  ii-it  at  a•ii^tance  the  appearance  of  an  inland,  tlie  extremitv  being  hieberthanthe  ifthmuf. 
Ill  M.irr  .  itii  it  wan  airain  surveyed  in  a  bo.it  Itr  MtSirs.  Moore  and  Belre.  vbo  foand  its  drpth  ia 
hoiiiK  )ila<-e^  to  t-ar«-vd  SO*)  fathoms ;  and.  from  iivT.ral  otiserratlon*  on  the  lemperararv  of  b<)i!inr 
watf^.  and  hj  Ch«  barorai.>tvr.  the;  estimated  the  level  of  its  surfaev  to  be  ,V»  fiKt  Iwlow  that  of  ih« 
fic'itn.  ProfcMor  Mehu^iort  has  e«timate<l  the  depression,  aa  indicated  bj  the  bAitmieter.  to  be  M^  or 
i>-¥i  fvi't ;  hut  M.  Ku*4v(rg<  r  has  carried  Iii»  etitlmaie.  also  bj  barometer,  to  the  etiormon«  amount  v( 
I  t<V>  fM't.  It^  waters  an-  iutenA«'ly  salt,  anil  their  tastr  is  of  the  most  nanseons  kin-I.  s>alt.  bnt«r.  an!  snl- 

()iinri'4iu!«.and  hO  pungent  tliat  thee«'f«  ^niart  Sfverclv  for  sometime  after  b^  ire  d!pf<cd  in  then..  Ithu 
•oenfoumitu  contain,  in  l'M|art».n.!rjnof  muriarf  of  lime:  IQ.S4t^ofmagn<*ia:'ia.3fv'nf  M>da.and".<'6l 
of  f>u)i>hatc  of  lime.  The  south-w«>»tern  iiidv  <if  the  lake  is  skirted  by  a  long:  low  ridjre  aboe*.  IM  fttt 
hish.  tiiu  whok*  n::(t<K  of  which  consist:*  of  «oIid  rock  Mlt,  covered  with  lay er*  of  soft  limestone.  mafC 
and  other  suh^tanc-r,  thrnUk'h  which  the  salt  bn-aksout,  and  appear*  on  the  s-4e«.  in  preri;:crii  Aj^cr 
HI)  fi-ot  hLh,  auil  <>«vi>ral  hundred  fiet  lon<z.  i^ften  alM>  the  salt  is  broken  otT  in  pieces  w-  <cb  air 
strewed  ali>ng  the  shore  like  atones,  or  accumulated  at  the  fool  of  the  preci}<lcc«.  1  he  extrvz»  mK- 
nohs  of  the  lake  is  thus  easily  accnunte-l  for  :  the  Arattf  r&rry  salt  from  the  L'c«d  S«a  to  all  fartii  of 
I'aleMinL'  fi>r  common  ui<i'.  The  i-rincipal  sui  ply  of  water  is  derived  from  the  river  Jordan.  «hichf 
even  two  or  thn-e  mites  alK>vc  its  month.  i«  impri-.iuited  with  the  salt  and  bituminous  nutter  .-f  tbe 
lake  ;  hut,  in  the  rainy  MVfun  a  gn>at  impply  i;*  aN  ■  d  rl^ed  from  the  south  :  fo  -.  ni>t  «.nlT  the  wiivrs 
ctf  the  vall.-y  I  1  Aral>ah.  hut  thci^e  al^o  of  tnc  wv^tom  d  >ert.  far  to  the  St^uth  of  Akaha.*flow  nortS 
wanls  to  the  Head  S<.:i.  Nothing  can  fte  more  drear}-  than  the  sceniry  round  this  lake :  the  ««li  is 
without  vrgitation.  and  furni.'<hc'»  I'uod  fur  iKithcr  liird  nor  kNakst.  The  water  is  extremt^Iy  bao>anL 
and  the  air  ahuve  it  has  a  fe«.Iitig  of  oppreHf  i\e  wclEltt.  Asphaltum  or  bituminous  matter  i*  focnd 
filiating  ou  its  aurface:  hut  wlivtheror  not  it  conialns  tLrh  seems  not  y^t  p«>sitiTelT  a«c«rtaiR  d.— 
( Sti:nhm*i  Incidttitt  i/  Traccl.  New  York,  lH3<i,  voL  II.  ch.  11  and  15.  Juunii!  B.  Ofg,  S.t.  /^-ci. 
TOl.  IX.) 

The  I^kr  i\f  Tnbariah  or  .V^i  t}f  CrtUle^^  is  situate  about  TO  miles  X.  IVnm  the  Dead  S.^a.  in  a 
ba«in  surrmmded  hy  loft^  hut  naked  hills,  al>out  .^"0  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Meditemri.'an  Sn. 
according  to  IVofe^or  \  on  Schuln-rt.  It  is  a)>out  16  mtlen  in  length  by  S>in  breadth,  and  fo  c«Wbrs:cd 
by  all  travellers  for  its  grandeur  and  picturesque  beauty.  The  water  is  of  a  greenish  hue.  ar d  aboanlf 
with  ft^h,  some  kind-*  uf  which  arc  said  to  Ik-  ioun<l  only  in  this  lake  and  in  the  Nile  :  it  is  pi  rfrctly 
cle.-ir  and  swK't,  though  it  rocrivcs  several  hut  i^alt  streams  so  impregnated  with  gase»  ir.al  tKcy 
change  the  colour  of  the  Htone;*  over  which  they  pass.  The  Jordan  flows  through  the  na^ddle  of  ;br 
lake  with  a  strong  and  perce|-tihlc  current.  l.ont; -continued  storms  are  unknown,  Imt  the  lake  i»  oe* 
caftionallv  ftubjvct  to  wliii  luinds.  squalN.  and  sudden  gusts  from  the  hollow  of  the  mountains.  There 
1^  no  navigation  n|M)n  it,  nc*r  even  a  ftsihing  boat. 

Tlie  ylnKi  or  Onja-ih-nfr/iii  ^  White  Sea  j  is  formed  by  the  streams  which  descend  fH^m  tVe  vi;i*ts 
of  Tauru!<.  to  the  north  e.ist  of  Antiocii.  and  empties  Itself  by  one  stream,  the  Kara-Mi.  Into  the 
Oronte^.  It  i*  rIkiiu  1m  niile«  Ion :.  hy  4  or  S  bri>ad.  and  affords  a  navIgraUe  pa^sajc  riloiib;  itr  we^^t  vde, 
to  Miira']-|>asha  on  the  ii(>|>e<'  Knra-ou.  and  through  the  lower  Kara-iu  anil  t!>e  <>r:>nte5  t'l  tl:>>«r<. 
Ji<'sl«lcf«  thew.  tlicn*  an*  in  >vritt.  tnv  li'ifir-fl-Mni^ii.  nr  I.akeof  the  Meadow,  nh:ch  iji  thr  n.cf;»53*I.' 
for  the  htieaniK  that  wiitir  trie  i>Iuii)  ot  I):in-.a'>eiiA.  In  summer  it  is  only  a  ie>til  ntial  marcn.  ta:  i^ 
winter  it  lieeoinei  n  cunsidi  rai)le  Ink**.  Ihe  I.tikf  of  Hi-m*^  formrd  by  the  Oronto? ;  ami  the  S  ■■  tS 
or  S'tH  Liikr  itf  Otf.oiil.  tn  i!  c  »«iutii-enst  of.Alejpo.  In  Asia  Minor  there  are  a  i;r.  at  mai  y  i.-*^ 
I.'ik'"' ;  the  prlnel;  al  <if  wliiih  are:  The  L'i\fjt "/  h-nik,  ^-Itnilliuut,  and  MituU'tt.  •  i:  i!io  ^  ■■..:'>  -i-i* 
orti:e  8ca  of  Mari-orii  ;  t-'n' niir.  a  heMitiiuI  >ii--t  t  •»!"  water  al»imt  30  U'ile^  in  kii^th.  ?.urTt'Hi:  \A  J-V 
h-fty  motintnii)'*.  whi-'li  sue  einthi'd  with  v-o<.mI.  aihI  eniiC'n-j  .it  its  south  end  a  oopiifiK  ytn'jsin.  «>ii:.-n 
ii«  -nld  to  fn!i  into  unother  verv  l.irc*^  I  kt*.  3.'»  «>r  li»  niil"8  in  circnr.feienc  >.  at  i!.e  disTanr.-  ti"  i  u: 
luiurs*  journev  ;  J-y-rr,  .Iv  Shiur.  lUj-sf,throrhtrrh,  StiJi'Uhi-fir  vr  S-tehla,  the  ^^.■-ii/lH  u!  ^\\'\.i'.e 
lak"  ,  Orlmnink;  a  nult  lake,  frem  which  gic.it  i]uantitios  ot'^alt  aPLCuUeetid;  all  to  the  north  tf  ;he 
<iiiir<kf  .\daUn.  (ihiuluk  { l.ittle  lake  ,  M)  mile**  N.W.  of  Divarln^kr,  lietwi'cn  Kharput  and  Aryliant- 
Maden,  12  niiles  lont;  hy  3  or  4  broa<].  and  4.4.V{  feet  above  the  love!  of  the  soa.  Tne  water  is  tr«>lT, 
thou>:li  UAiinlly  said  to  l»e  salt. —T ':>(''"',  Juurimf  H.  Uctfr.  Sue.  Lomi.  VI.  20(^.  i  It  i«  al«o  ca:lisi 
Ciikrhth  (Sky -blue),  and  hy  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Gorji^-.Goli. 

I'KorLK.  — The  0/ni/iM'ff- are  the  dominant  rare.hoing  spread  over  all  ilieemiMn-.hutarcmo5t  ti::ir.o- 
r.niH  in  AMa  Minor,  whieh  tliey  .neem  to  consider  as  liieir  proper  country,  f  Si  Tnrrtif  in  /■w-'x.^ 
ite-'iileii  the  O.smanlce  tlien'  i-  a  great  numU'r  of  other  I'ur't ;  tiu-^e  m  .Vinui  i.i.  and  aVnt:  ilie 
easttTii  fntntier.  take  that  nrnnc.  whieii  eomth-tely  distingu:.<<he:>  tlaui  from  tl'.i.ir  w\..'>itrn  L:etlin-i., 
who  Hpurnit.  Next  to  the  Tinks  in  nniiiU'r  are  the  ^Imht,  who  form  th«  priia'ip.kl  puit  <i  the  |-'^i" 
latitm  of  Syria,  and  of  the  south-i'ast  {.mvincoH.  C  S^e  Arnhta.j  The  Mfntrf.f!t  .\  ru  1 1>  possess  the  e>>i.t> 
try  Wtween  HuMsrah  and  liaglulad  ;  tlu  ir  uguritratc  nunilKT  h  ahout  '^ioiMK'xi.  of  whom  70.0X>  are  tit  tor 
war.  The  Annizah  and  Ji  rt-na  are  tl.e  other  great  MeMOpotauiian  tribes.  Among  the^e  tril^>.«  it  hu 
alwrivH  ben  a  i>art  of  the  Turki:*!)  policy  to  foment  a  je.'«li'U'sy  and  maintain  a  lalamv  of  iniwer.  as 
otheru  jse  they  ndght,  hy  coiitederating.  drive  ihem  out  of  tl.c  country.  Tiic  Kur^lt  or  Ko.irdt,  th*  do- 
Bcendants  of  the  ancient  Curduvhii  or  i.'urdufui.  iiumhit  and  (livu  thoir  nume  to  a  rt  glon  to  the  *oul>> 
eaitt  of  Anncfnia.  extending  uhout  ."VJO  mile!)  in  longtli,  and  half  as  niueh  in  breadth,  und  prc.'^iitin;:  an 
endless  succession  of  hill  and  valleys.  dt:1l$>  and  |Uinis  of  exhaust  les.«  fertility,  and  towering  niouniaii^. 
They  speak  the  PerHian  language  with  a  mixture  (»f  Arabic  and  Chaldnan  term>, and  are  mvi&tly  Ms* 
hotnetans  ;  hut  th<ir  religion  is  conjoined  with  various  i<uvierstition>.  which  ^e<lu  to  liCtlie  reniains 
of  the  ancient  Magion  faith.  Al)oot  a  tenth  pait  ot  ti)em  are  Nc-storian  ChriMians,  or  Chaldiran^.  who 
Inhabit  the  wild  mountainous  rof^ion  to  the  «outli  of  the  lake  of  Van,  roumi  Julomerk.  their  chief 
town.  But  whateviT  bo  their  reiigioui*  prote-.^-ion.  they  are  a  very  um  ivilized  and  law  le^s  rcc :  tliojr 
country  from  time  immemorial  ha«*  heen  the  scene  of  tiirhtilenco.  rohhery.  nnd  warfare;  ai-.n  tluy  have 
seldom,  If  ever,  been  mitre  than  nominally  subject  to  any  of  the  great  empires  which  have  preVrflltJ  in 
this  I  art  of  Asia.  Kurdi»tan  is  at  pre>ent  nominally'ilivi  !cd  hituc<  n  i'eisia  und  Turlwiv.  v.  it'-eul 
being  really  subject  to  either.  The  Kurds  are  divided  Into  nuni*  roi:«  irilK.'s.  and  al-so  into  two  v-i  m^ 
the  nobles  or  gentrj",  who  stpend  thoir  time  In  Idleness  or  warfhrc,  and  the  sluves,  "s^rtV.  i>r  p(»a<ai;»*, 
who  perform  all  the  agricultural  labour,  and  who  api^ar  to  he  ot  a  ditU ri nt  race  from  their  I  auul '^r 
ma<>ter8.  Many  Kurds  are  found  beyond  the  limits  of  Kurdistan,  •■entiind  through  Armenia,  Afii 
•Minor,  and  Northern  Syria,  where  they  lead  a  wandering  iiast'iral  life,  like  the  Turcoman?,  and*oir». 
iin-.fs  prove  very  trotiblesome  neighbotirs  to  the  inhohitantit  of  tho  plain".     Kvrr\»here  the  nsnie 
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of  Kurd  seems  to  be  considered  as  nearly  i^ynonymous  with  robber.  The  Twcomatit  are,  like  the 
OMoanlee.  a  branch  of  the  grt>at  TQrkc<>  faiiiil)  ;  but,  Uko  the  Kurds,  thuy  lead  a  pastoral  and  un-> 
settled  life ;  thev  are.  however,  hy  far  the  most  numerous  and  mo»t  civi.ixed  of  the  nomadic  trit>es  of 
Atia.  Minor.  They  livi  in  tents  during  fumnier,  hut  have  generally  fixed  villages  for  their  wintar 
qtiartera ;  they  possess  large  herds  of  camels,  buli'altjes,  goats,  and  sheep ;  thoy  also  breed  horses, 
and  sell  them,  with  n:ili^.  butter,  and  n)>at.  in  tho  towns  an!  villages,  taking  in  return,  arms,  clothes, 
and  money.  Their  women  8;>in  wool  aini  make  carpels.  Eacli  camp  i»  under  a  chief,  whose  power 
!•>  re^ulateil  hy  customs  and  ci'cumsTanccs,  the  abuse  of  which  is  restrained  by  public  opinion.  They 
pay  so  much  a  t<.nt  to  the  puf  has  for  the  privilege  of  ))asturing  over  the  unenclosed  and  uncultivated 
part.>»  of  the  provinces.  A  large  poi  tion,  also,  of  tlie  .Moslem  population  between  Haghdad  and  Mosul, 
call  them<elv. s  Turcomans,  a-.d  speik  the  Turkish  language.  The  Yorukhs  are  another  nomadic 
people  of  Asia  Minor,  who  live  hi  tcnis  all  the  year  round,  but  almost  excUisively  in  the  mountains; 
and,  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  townf,  they  generally  act  as  charcoal  burners,  and  supply  the  towna* 
people  with  that  article.  They  al»ocultivatv>  a  little  ground.  The  >Vr>f^c«  are  a  singular  race,  whoprin- 
cipallv  inhabit  the  mountain  ranpe  of  Sir\jar  in  Afesopotaniio,  between  the  rivers  Euphrates,  Tigris, 
and  Ivliahour ;  hut  are  found  also  in  great  numbers  in  Kurdistan,  and  near  Mosul,  and  a  good  many 
in  the  cyalet  of  Divarbekr.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  they  derive  their  origin  and  name  from 
Yezid  the  ^(on  of  the  (!aliph  Moawiyah,  who  de^troyed  the  race  of  Ali ;  although  it  is  said  by  somo 
t*:at  they  are  liesceiidel  from  a  saint  named  Yezid.  who  iivcd  about  the  same  time  (in  the  f^venth 
century '.  Heimt  detested  by  the  Persian.s  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Aii  by  Ye/ld, 
nn'l  hy  the  Aralt:^,  an  woriihippers  of  the  devil,  they  have  been  drixen  into  the  strong  and  isolated  hills 
itf  Siijar.  and  tiiu  rugvcd  mountains  and  defiles  of  Kurdisiati.  Ttu-ir  religion  (see  ante,  p.  1*24)  is  a 
strange  ndxturc  of  w^orshljp  of  the  devil  with  the  ductrine  oi  the  .Mugians.  Mahometans,  and  Chris- 
tians ;  l>ut  religion,  or  rclikiou»  ceremonies  of  any  kind  seem  to  be  merely  nominal  among  those  of 
iiinja:*,  though  those  in  Kurdistan  practisa  various  religious  observances.  Their  uianucrs  and  customs 
are  very  simple  ;  their  chief  articles  of  food  are  barley  bread,  onions,  figs,  and  grajes,  either  Iresh  <>r 
tlriid,  aceording  to  the  season ;  wheaten  bread  is  very  rarely  seen.  No  kind  of  wine  or  spirituous 
liquor  \»  used  by  them.  They  are  of  the  middle  size,  with  clear  complexions,  regular  features  black 
eyes  and  hair,  thin,  muscular,  and  well-proportioned  limbs.  Their  cliaracter  Is  rather  superior 
to  that  of  their  neighbours.  1  hey  are  brave,  hospitable,  and  sober,  faith£ul  to  their  promises,  Jiiueh 
attacluKl  to  their  native  soil,  but  cruel  and  vindictive,  considcriag  their  proper  means  of  support  to  bt» 
rob^KTy  and  theft.  'Iht-y  dilTcr  from  the  surrounding  tribes  in  not  being  polygamists  ;  and  ail  the 
tribes  int  rmarry  with  each  other.  They  used  to  keep  the  whole  country  iietwtun  Mosul  and  Nisibln 
in  a  coniitant  stare  of  alarm ;  but  in  IS37  they  were  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  pa»^lia  of  Diyarbekr, 
and  ri'giHtereil  a- 1)  ibutari<.  s  of  the  Sultan  — ( FurU't ;  FUit  to  the  Sinjar  HiUt  iu  1838,  Sgc.  Journal  A. 
Ueu'r.  S'ic.  I^nd.  IX.  4«<.) 

Tlie  Armfiniant^  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  in  the  world,  were  the  original  possessors  of  Ar- 
menia, where,  however,  they  now  form  only  about  a  seventh  part  of  the  population,  [he  rest  of  the 
iiihahitaiits  heing  chicliy  Turk.s  luid  Kurds.  Tliey  call  themselves  in  their  own  language  IJai-k'tni, 
and  arc  distinguished  by  an  elegant  form  and  an  animated  phy.«iognomy.  iieing  constantly  exposed 
to  the  wars  waged  hy  the  groat  neigl:lM>uring  potentate.**,  they  have  been  forced  Ijd  a  great  measure  to 
ieuve  their  country  ;  and,  though  originally  a  brave  and  warli.'.c  people,  thfv  have  now  become  dia- 
tinguiphcd  for  their  (.eacei'ul  ciiaractcr,  ai:d  their  willing  t>ubmi>»ion  to  the  go\ermuent  of  every 
country  in  which  they  live.  Oevotcd  to  coiimierce  and  manuiacturcs,  they  have  prospered  wherever 
they  have  settl«:d,  tinrling  thi.ir  way  to  places  illaoCv'^bible  to  European's ;  and  their  scattered  culunh-s 
HOM- extend  from  Iiun;rurv  and  Venice  to  C'alcutta,  and  even  to  China;  and  from  St.  Tetersbiurg  and 
Moscow,  to  the  de^-eits  oi  Africa.  In  their  own  country,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  they  generally  live  iu 
large  fauiilie*,  iu  a  stuUi  of  happy  unanimity,  und'.'r  the  patriarchal  rule  of  their  oldest  member ;  but 
thir*  family  .-utachmeiit  is  found  to  be  quite  compatible  with  insensibility,  injustice,  and  perfidy  to- 
ward ■:  persons  of  a  different  race.  Their  religion  is  a  branch  of  the  Oriental  Christian  Church  (see 
4int*'y  p.  1 10;.  Thi  re  are,  beHidt  s  all  these  races,  a  great  many  Greeks  spread  over  the  country,  but 
chiefly  in  the  western  part.s  of  Asia  Minor,  who  are  also  found  along  the  southern  coasts,  and  iu  the 
towns  of  Syria  and  Palestine ;  preserving  everywhere  their  national  characteristics  and  religion. 

Syria  bein^  >uoec.ssi\e]y  invaded  by  tlic  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Kontaus,  the  Saracens,  the  Latin 
Crusaderjf,  and  the  Turks,  presents  a  very  mixed  population.  The  aboriginal  Syrians  form  but  a  very 
small  proportion.  Turks  are  found  in  the  towns,  and  used  to  be  the  only  civic  functionaries.  Majijr 
Arabs  are  settled  throughout  the  country  as  cultivators,  and  many  Bedwins  are  also  to  be  met  with. 
The  total  pojiulation  of  Syria  is  estimated  at  from  1,250,000  to  1,500,000,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  Mos^ 
lem,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  Christians.  In  the  northern  eyalet  of  Aleppo  ate  hord;.'S 
of  Tui  coinans  and  Kurds  ;  and  the  mountains  between  Aleppo  and  Damascus  are  occupied,  in  great 
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metan  f>cct,  said  to  have  l>oen  founded  in  the  seventh  century  by  one  Nassar.  But  very  little  is  in 
reality  known  about  them  or  their  religion ;  It  appears,  however,  that  they  wcro  established  where 
they  are  now  found,  long  before  the  Ottoman  conquest ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  of  their  relijgion  is, 
that  it  is  a  mixture  of  NiMhomctanism  and  idolatnr.  Their  chief  seat,  and  the  residence  of  their  emir, 
is  Muiiat,  or  Mutzi/aff,  a  castl  ,  40  miles  N.E.  of  Tripoli.  The  DruMft,  about  150,000  in  number,  dwell 
among  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  of  western  Lebanon,  as  far  south  and  east  as  the  Leitanl  or  Quasmie 
river.  Their  origin  is  unccna'in,  but  they  are,  with  some  probability,  believed  to  be  the  descei.dai.-ts 
of  the  ancient  Uunri,  a  bra^o  pecplCi  ^'l^o  possessed  the  same  country  in  the  times  of  the  Boinan>, 
and,  according  to  Mel*uhr.  the  proper  form  of  their  name  is  Dttrzi,  or  Turxi,  according  to  n>orc 
modern  authority,  Derzt;  for  Duruz.  They  are  under  the  government  of  an  emir,  who  resides  at 
Deir-ef-Katnar,  House-of-the-Moon,  a  town  situate  midway  between  Lebanon  and  the  sia,  about  12 
miles  K.N.K.  of  Saide.  Their  religion  is  involved  in  royttery,  though  they  are  said  to  believe  in  one 
supreme  being,  who  appeared  for  the  last  time  incarnate  in  the  person  of  llakem,  Khalif  of  Kgypt, 
about  A.D.  loai).  This  prt  tender  to  divinity  was  supported  In  his  pretensions  by  a  prophet,  who  came 
from  Persia  into  Egypt ;  both  the  khalif  and  the  priest  perished  by  violence ;  but  tlieir  doctiines  sur- 
vived, and  their  proselytes,  persecuted  as  usual  by  the  sect  then  in  power,  are  said  to  have  taken  refuge 
in  I^hanon.  The  Druses  have  found  it  their  interest  to  tolerate  diffe:ences  of  opinion  in  rt'litjlous 
matter.s,  and  th>y  have  therefore  united  in  a  body,  at  different  times,  to  oppose  the  crusaders,  tlie  sul- 
tans of  Aleppo,  the  .Mamelukes,  and  tlie  Ottomans.  After  the  Ottoman  conquest  of  Syria,  the  Druses 
often  descended  from  the  mount-tins  to  harass  the  conquerors ;  but  after  the  middle  of  the  liitli  cen- 
tury t]ic>y  iiecau.e  subject  to  the  Porte,  and,  for  the  payment  of  yearly  tribute,  were  allowed  to  matib> 
t:  ill  an  ahl>G^t  undi.^turbtd  independence.  Ihey  are  in  general  tierce,  restless,  and  enterprising,  and 
their  hrav<  ry  even  api  readier  to  rsshness.  In  time  of  extremity  they  can  muster  20,000  iiieii.  JiOrse 
and  foot,  armed  with  tireh'Cks,  the  larger  proportion  being  cavalry.  Tl  e  Druses,  who  compose  iwo- 
thiids  of  tliis  foicc,  aie  a  i^tout  and  weiNmado  people,  with  a  cheerful  and  lathcr  reckless  expression 
on  their  roun<!  i'a<.':  s,  which  arc  in  },enerai  beardless,  and  rather  fair.  They  wear  their  hair  beneatfi 
the  liglit  Syrian  t'.^rhaii.  lor  in  Lebanon  neither  the  faith  nor  the  customs  of  the  Turks  have  ever  b  m 
wi^  l.'s'hiiM.ai  !e.    .'^'.nie  of  tl'.em  enl;Tt:iin  very  peculiar  notions  re'cpecting  religion;  but  as  a  l-o  y 
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thi^y  arc  «ftiJ  to  In>  quite  imtiffiprDfit  to  It.  follovlng  th«  Mftronlte*  or  th<*  Tnrkt  Jvsf  as  tbcy  fin-l  it 
c«»nTenlfnt.  On  the  niountain  rhvlr  emir  i*  a  Christian;  whra  h*  rialt*  the  towxM  on  the  coaM.  \it 
In  a  tN^llevcr  in  the  Pri>i>het :  he  re^iile*  in  a  lanre  ami  rontU  (lal.iee  called  Retf^din.  dose  tj  Drir^ 
Kaniar.  The  Dmnc  women  wear  tantooraa.  or  hnm«.  nn  thv  head,  aapportlnir  a  tort  of  tcH.  vbich 
leiTfK  thi-m  a  rtrj  slngnlar  aipcaranee.  The  Fellah*  of  the  I^Ja.  aouth  of  Damascna.  areal«o  Drtt>««: 
and  til  the  caiit  of  8an.inicin  la  a  rldRC  of  hill*,  called  Jfhrl  nt  Droot^  or  the  mounlaln  of  the  lhr««v4> 
the  inhaliitanti  of  which  are  here  governed  hy  a  prinrc  of  their  own,  independent  of  the  emir  tw^bir 


The  Xtirtmitet  ocoupj  the  hill  countrr  lietwcen  IWjrrout  and  Tripoli,  called  KVjmmm.  A'ffMid*., 
or.  iinpr'i|xTly.  Custnimn,  anil  lire  in  villagoa  and  hamlets  ronnd  the  convent  of  Kannodin.  th'*  «Mt 
of  th-  ir  pntriarrh.  Riins  iliviiled  into  ▼ariou*  tribem.  each  cultivatea  hia  own  little  territorr.  Tht* 
liv«>  p«-ac«at>Iy  aiMl  fViiirally  in  the  bonom  of  their  faniiliea.  and  beneath  their  humble  roof  the  ('hriftuc 
traveller  iiiti't*  with  a  kind  and  hii^iiltalilc  weI<N>me.  The  •«>und  of  bells  and  the  pomp  of  proee«M>in# 
attt"»t  th«'  full  liN'rty  of  consrienoe  nerc  ci^ojcd  bj  the  Chrintians.  Two  hundred  monarteries  rii:vr- 
ou«lv  .iilheri'  tit  tiio  riiK>!>  of  St.  Anthony,  and  numeron^  hermits  haTc  taken  up  their  abode*  ia'ih> 
riit*tiii>4  and  ravei  ns  of  l<«>hnnon.  The  Mar«inites  derive  their  name  ftxim  Maron.  a  laint  of  tl.e 
nil  fi.'ninry,  whope  proselyte*,  having  been  Kti;nnatl<vd  a*  heretics,  sought  refbse  in  the  Kecnvi" 
AitiT  iiini;  lirat  ing  the  Saracen  and  the  Tarki^h  power,  they  were  reduced  at  last  I>t  Sultan  Muni  III 
in  i-Vis,  uho  iM-m-trated  into  thoir  country,  compelled  them  to  acknowledge  hi*  Kui>remacy.  uiA:c 

{lay  a  yt'arly  tribntf.  In  every  other  respect  theV  remained  uncontrolled.  They  liave  been  ivociwi 
utn  the  ponnnuniiin  of  the  Rom.in  church,  which.  howe«-er,  according  to  Its  usual  cii^tom  withK«- 
thi  n  (Miiiverts.  !>till  connive*  at  their  retaining  some  of  their  old  opinions  and  i»racti(H>«,  and  partica- 
larly  at  tlie  marriage  of  their  priest*.  Their  devution,  superstitious  as  It  is.  ii  fervi>nr  and  •'tekJ;. 
anil*  thmws  an  aprrtVihle  interest  over  their  little  territory,  surrounded  as  it  Is  by  the  darknen  of 
I^lani.  Their  nnmU'r*  are  aNrnt  lAn.(M)0.  The  Maronites  recognise  no  distlnctinns  of  rank.  msA 
hAw  fu^arei'ly  any  fnrm  of  irovemment ;  the  villages  form  so  many  little  conimnnitie'«.  ro-1  huIc 
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S«-acffiilly  anion tf  theniselvi'*  the  di«putes  which  elsewltere  afford  iuch  a  handle  to  goverTior«  in  i  ion- 
L-r  arid  ii]ipn*«*  their  piMplf.     In  pergonal  quarrels,  however,  they  exercise  the  barlorie  ripht  &f 
veni;e.tnre,  their  rellicion  iiavinir  failed  to  impress  ui>on  them  the  most  c-ascntial  part  iif  itv  moralitt. 


thv  forgiveness  of  iiijiirio*.  Thi-y  are  all  amie«l,  and,  when  their  strength  Is  called  out.  can  Kutcr 
S'l.OiM)  ni<>n.  Tluir  nionki  cultivate  the  gn>unil,  and  practise  ail  the  necessary  handicraft  tra-lc*. 
Tlio  priest^  an-  xiippMrtid  l>y  tht>  Iniunty  of  their  tiivkK.  which  thevare  obliged  to  eke  out  hy  the  cul> 
tivutimi  of  lanil,  or  tlie  pn>o<Tiition  of  a  trade;  ewn  tlic  bishops  have  only  revenues  e«)uar to  sK^ct 
£*"*)  sterling  a>yi'3r.  Hut  for  ihi»  |»ov(>rty  the  clorvy  are  compensated  by  the  great  respect  paiJ  m 
thi'in  hy  tht'  pi^iide.  who  kiss  tlieir  hands  whencvt-r  thev  meet  them. 

Thi>  '.Mnutiiut/it  or  MtfiraHt.  art>  Sliiahs,  or  heterodox  Mussulmen.  who  worship  the  Khalif  .^^i 
■nd  his  di><i*enilants.  while  thrv  fiirse  .\liiilifkr.  Omar.  andOthman.  Thev  formerly  ootMip  ed  the  vilM 
Kl-lt4-kaa.  and  Munetime'i  n.>ndfreil  themi<vlies  vcrv  fommlable  to  the  Turks,  l^iy  ane  suppcvd  to 
he  anoii-nt  Syrian*.  tluMuh.  as  a  distinct  sect,  th^ir  name  does  not  occur  before  the  liith  cen'orj. 
Thi'ir  iwme  slgnifles  S*rt'in*t  uf  '*/''•  The  Muntinialis  arc  now  very  much  reduced,  and  are  chici; 
to  he  found  in  Ka«t«>m  lA>tianon.  and  anioiiK  the  Maronites.  Their  Emir  residva  at  Baalbcc ;  but  the 
low«>r  i»art  of  the  valley  is  (Kvupieii  hy  Turks. 

I'he  Amliic  language  pn^dnniinates  o\er  the  whole  country  :  and  the  old  Syrian  tongne  Is  sr>4'« 
onlv  in  a  few  district*,  chiefly  in  the  neighUmrhofMl  of  Pamascus  and  Lebanon.  The  Arab  and  Tur- 
kish itart  of  the  peoide  are  .Slussulmen.  Of  tW  Christian  sects  the  most  nnmcron*  are  those  of  the 
<iri>ek  cliureh :  tlie  Jacoldtes  ha\e  n.Uo  many  ad)ier«'nt* ;  and  there  are  besides  some  European  Chri^ 
tianH,  .^rint'iiians,  NVytorians,  and  Jews.  In  fact,  no  country  prcaents  a  greater  assemblage  of  dif* 
fen  nt  crei-dsi. 

CoVKH^MRilT.— See  Tl'RKKV  IM  El'ROPE. 

rKoniTTivK  l^nrsTKV. — Thrmi^chont  the  vast  nvioits  of  Ottoman  Asia  agriculture  Is  in  the  ir^«t 
t«n>trhi'd  xtato,  with  the  excopiinii  only  of  a  few  Moall  districts,  and  the  nelghhouriiood  of  the  Urcf 
t>>«it«<.  .Maiiutactnring  industry  is  n  little  more  tiourif«hing.  particularly  in  the  larger  towns.  It  ma; 
vwu  \h'  Huid.  that  in  dyin^  rotton,  >ilk,  woitl.  anil  *kins,  the  Turks  surpass,  or  at  least  eoual  the  n^M 
l^erffi't  Kurop«>nn  Kiieeinieni  i>f  tlie  ".tine  kind.  Kut.  generallv  speaking,  there  seems  to  be  acomplrte 
st.igiiation  of  industry,  entirprine,  and  energy.  '1  he  principal  arts  and  manufactures  of  A«istie 
Turkey  are:  The  silk  stuffs  of  Aleppo,  Damascu*.  Mardin,  Baghdad,  and  Brusa  :  the  cotton  staff' of 
Mnnul.*  l>nniaseus,  Aleppo,  Guxel-iiisar,  DivarlH'kr.  Smyrna,  and^lanls^a;  the  cloth  of  Rrusa,  Ti^kat. 
Aniaoi.i.  Trehiyond.  Kizali.  Mnniln,  Baehdad,  and  1>iyarbekr ;  the  ordinary  cloth  of  Kliaiiak>kalesL 
(iii/i-l-liiNar.  and  llillah  :  Xhv  camlets  and  shawls  of  Angora  *,  the  cariiets  of  Brusa,  Kara-hisar.  Pvr- 
ganio.  Vli'ppo,  Damascus:  the  leather  of  Konich.  Kaisariyah.  Kuskin,  Diy.irhekr,  Orfa;  the  sadlirs 
of  Alnt.ili;  the  bridles  of  I'illah  ;  the  tohacco  of  l^takia  ;  the  opium  of  Kara-hisar ;  the  stonvwaiv 
of  Khanak-knlesl  and  llillah  :  tlie  soap"  of  I)am.i«cu«.  Baghdad,  and  Aleppo ;  the  cutlery  of  Damas- 
cus :  the  cop|>er  utensils  of  Toknt  ond  Krzrouin.  and  the  glass  of  Mardin  axid  Hebron. 

CoMMKRiK.— Fowcountriei  in  the  world  areN'tter  adapted  than  Ottoman  Asia  for  being  the  centre 
of  iiii  iiiiinenie  conmuTCe.  .\eeordinKiy,  fri>m  the  higlii»t  antiquity,  and  during  all  the  middle  aj:.'. 
tliii  country  w.is  the  vat  of  the  greatest  eoninierce  in  the  world  :  hut  fW>m  want  of  safety  to  trad«r*. 
ot  gnMt  rosd^,  of  n.ivL'KMe  canals,  and  e ncour.iKi  nient  on  the  part  of  the  govertmient,*  its  pre^eiit 
coiiitiicrce  in  tir.irccly  the  >h.idow  of  wliat  it  was  in  former  times.  Thccentral  position,  neveriheif!**, 
of  theoe  tine  provinces  In'twren  Kuro|M>,  Asia,  and  Africa,  the  rich  priwluctions  of  their  soil,  thenii- 
iix  roiiH  product*!  of  the  industry  of  !>ouie  of  liieir  gn  at  towns,  and  the  caravans  of  Damuiscus  siid 
l>ll^hlla■l  which  convoy  to  Meca  the  )>ilgriins  of  Kiiro|H>  and  Kastem  Asia,  contribute  still  tti  ci\e 
gn  Ht  activity  t<i  their  eonnni-rcial  relations  The  interniil  commerce,  which  is  the  most  considerablr. 
i»  cirrUii  on'liy  c.ira^ans.  as  in  otlxr  |urts  of  Asia.  Krrroum,  Kara-hisar,  Tokat,  Angora.  Brusa. 
Siiiyrna,  Bnssruh,  Bnghiind.  IMviirU-kr,  Aleppo,  Mo>ul.  and  Damaseu".  are  the  prlnei(>al  resort  of 
the  caravans  from  I'ersi.o,  Arabia,  and  Kuro|>e.  The  ni:iritime  commerce  is  carrinl  on  almost  en- 
tirely hy  liuroiM-an*  except  only  at  BuKsrali ;  th'^  Kii^li.oli.  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the  Russians,  ainl 
the  .\u-triaiis.  havi>  the  greutist  >liare  of  it.  Smyrna.  Ijitakia.  Tripoli.  Acre,  and  livyrunt,  are  the 
]trincii>iil  places  in  the  Le\ant ;  Trvbi/und  is  the  princi|uil  mart  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  Armenians, 
and  next  to  them  the  Ji  ws  and  the  Greeks,  are.  of  the  native  |H>pulation.  most  given  to  rommeree. 
The  princiiMl  articles  of  export  sre:  silk,  cotton,  wmd.  leather,  tohacco,  copi-er,  caniels'-hair,  goats'- 
h.iir,  opium.  saflTnm.  gall-ntits.  turjientine.  sturnx.  rui-Hin*.  tig^.  and  other  drieil  fruits,  the  wine  of 
Cyprus.  hkin«,  turkey-li.-ather.  and  other  articles  of  nnthe  manufacture,  and  several  manufactured 
articles  whici)  an'  importeii  from  India,  Persia,  and  Aral  ia.  The  princi)tal  article*  of  import  arv: 
silk-stufl's.  cloths,  neeillei,  watches,  and  other  hardwure*.  nrrrors,  and  other  g'ass-ware  from  Bol*- 
mia  and  Venice.  pai>er.  tin.  Niirenilierg  wan><.  porci  lain,  colonial  produce,  anil  many  other  articles. 
Araliia,  I'ersia.  and  India,  t'lirnijih  a  great  part  ol  the  precious  prmluctb  of  their  soil,  and  the  last 
country  svndt  the  produce  ot  Its  numerous  handicrafts.    ( Si'c  Ti  rkky  i."*  KrKoPK.> 

Divisjojr*.  —  F<»r  administrative  puri^osc*.  Asiatic  Turkiy  is  divideil  into  'JO  govcmmonta  called 
tynlttt^  Hhich  arc  subdivided  into  defiartmints.  or  bhires  called  Htnijaks  and  /iru/:  sonic  of  the  lal- 
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ter,  howerer,  bcingjndependent  of  the  dmIui,  or  goTernor  of  the  ^yalet  within  which  they  are  geogn- 
phlcaltj  ffituate.  Both  classes  of  diTlsions  are  Tcrv  anequal  in  respect  of  extent  and  populaUon. 
Ifany  wandering  and  mountain  trihes,  and,  indeed,  large  tracts  of  country  are  only  tributary ;  some 
are  merely  Tasaus,  and  others  quite  independent.  The  following  table  of  these  dirisions  is  giToi  bj 
Balbi  in  lus  Abrwe,  as  the  nearest  approach  he  could  nuUce,  Vrith  the  asslstuice  of  M.  Joiiaai&in,  to 
the  true  adminisuBtive  dirisions  of  Ottoman  Asia. 

EgabU.  Cki^  Tmcm  and  Remartable  Pheet. 

I.— ASIA-MINOB,  om  ANA  DOLL 

AvAOOU.      .    Kittakjfa,  Is>nikmid  or  Is-mid,  Bmsa  or  Prusa.  Moodania,  KUkmla  or  HalvaDv 

Pergamow  Bait,  SQivma,  Guzel4iisar,  Allah-Siidir,  Ayasalouk,  Antalia  or  Ad»> 

lla,  Ak'hisar,  Kara^ilsar,  Ancora,  Kangliri,  Ksst^^mnni,  Wnnb,  Boll,  Bartine  or 

Bartan.  with  sereral  tribes  of  vassal  Turcomans. 
Adaha.  .   .    .    Adana^  Tarsons,  Sis,  Baias,  Anemonr,  Sdefkdi,  Alaoe  or  Alaia,  and  serenil 

Turcomans. 
CABAMAinA.      Koniek,  Laranda  or  Kararaan,  Ak-ahehr,  Ak-eerai,  Nikde,  Gourouk,  Maden,  Kir- 

shehr,  Kaisariyah,  Lsdik. 
MAEAsn.  .     .    Marath,  Bostan,  Aintab,  Malatiysh,  scTeral  tribes  of  Turcomans  and  Kurds. 
Sit  AS. .    .    .    Sieas^  Tokat,  lusgat  or  Ouscat,  Amasia,  Mendfoun,  Chorum,  Viaier-paahjL 

Unleh. 
TasBizoif D.       Ttebuond  or  Trapenm  or  Taraboinm^  Kerasnn ;  Lasistan,  the  oofuntij  of  tlw 

Lasis,  and  independent  tribes,  lies  along  the  coast  east  of  TreUaosd. 

il.— ARMENIA,  WITH  PAST  or  KURDISTAN  avd  GEORGIA. 

EazBouM.     .    Erxroum,  Kamakh,  Bladen,  Erzingan,  Kara-hlsar,  Gumnshkhaneh,  Balbout.  Top- 

rak-kalab. 
Kabs.  .    .    .    Kart,  Ani,  Ardsnuji. 
Vav.     .    .    .     ran.  MOsh,  Betlls,  Khoshab,  Bayaxid 
8H8HBZI7B  or  Ottom AX  KcBDisTAB.— J&rlrui:,  Shclinnr,  Erbil,  Baian,  SuIeimaaiyBh. 

IlI.-MESOPOTABaAoB  ALJEZIRA,  with  ARABIAN  IRAK. 

Daohdad.     .    Baghdad^  Meshed-AU,  HlUah,  Bfeehed-Hussein,  Anna,  Nisibin,  Bfardlii,  Bunnh, 

Komah. 
DiVABBBKB.      Diyarbekr  or  Kara- Amid,  Maden.  Sirerek. 
Rakka.     .    .     Bakka,  Orfish,  Blr,  Tor,  Khabour. 
ftlosvL.     .    .    Mo$ult  Elkoflh. 

IV.— SYRIA  OB  ELSHAM. 

Aijcppo.  .    .    Haleb  or  Alnpo^  BlUis,  Alezandretta  or  Scanderoon,  Bdlaii,  ^«*f"*  or  Antloeh, 

Shogr  or  Jesroshogr. 
Damascus.    .    DamatctUt  Hsmah,  Homs,  Tadmor  or  PalmynL  Jerusalem,  BethMiem,  El  KhalU 

or  Hebron.  Rayah  or  Jericho,  Nablous  or  Bleiiem,  Gaia,  Ramlah,  Jam. 
AcHB.  .    .    .    Acre  or  Akka^  Beyrout,  Sidon  or  Saide,  Sonr  or  Tyre,  Naiar«tti  or  Knara,  Tb- 

bariah. 
Taipou. .    .     TWpolior  royw^oliNit,  Latakla. 

CUUm  and  Towm  in  Ana  Minor  and  Armenia, 

Smtbii  A  (Inmr  of  the  Turks)  lat.  Z8P  89^  N.,  long.  V^  W  E.,  Is  situate  at  the  bottom  or  eastern 
•xtremity  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  slope  of 
•  tiill,  the  top  of  which  is  crowned  with  a  ruinous  castle.  Without  being  beaatllVd,  Smyrna  presents 
•n  agreeable  appearance,  and  contains  some  wdl^lrailt  houses,  which  Iwong  chldiy  to  the  Franks, 
smdformaprettyquarter  ofthetown.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dlrty»  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  are  corered.  To  its  position  Smyrna  owes  the  rank  which  it  holds  among  the  mott  Important 
trading  places  In  the  world.  The  extent  and  safety  of  Its  road  for  shipping,  and  the  Ikcili^  of  ita 
oommunications  with  the  interior,  liaTC  made  it  tlw  seneral  emporium  of  Uie  Lerant.  The  trade 
In  dry  firuit  is  immense.  Smyrna  now  forms  a  small  cy>l«t,  goremed  by  a  pasha  of  three  tails, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  130,000,  of  whom  10,000  are  Jews  of  Spanish  origin.  The  Frank  ouar- 
ter  is  inliablted  principally  by  the  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Italian  merchants,  with  their  nmi- 
nes  and  senrants,  whose  persons  and  property  are  exempt  firom  Turldsh  rule;  and  In  elTll,  com- 
mercial, or  criminal  aoatters,  they  recognise  no  other  Judges  than  their  own  consuls.  In  the  magni- 
llcent  cassino,  which  was  built  by  subscription,  are  found  all  the  principal  periodical  puUioUions  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  theatre  an  amateur  company  plays  Italian  comedies.  There  is  also  a  Greek  col- 
lege ;  and  a  gazette  is  published  in  French.  The  summer  heat  is  Tery  great ;  the  thermometer  in  July, 
in  a  cool  room  with  the  shutters  dosed,  varies  from  78^  to  88°,  and  in  the  shade  out  of  doiMrs,  from  84^ 
to  94°;  but  the  heat  is  generally  tempered  by  a  fine  westerl^r  breese  called  the  tnAal,  which  continues 
from  mid-day  till  sunset.  Occasionally,  however,  hot  winds  blow  firom  the  south  and  bum  iq>  the 
country.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  the  pretty  village  of  Bimmabai^  where  most  of  the 
Franks  have  their  countrv  houses,  and  the  villages  of  fisitfa  and  J!sd<-  Keui,  rsmirksble  for  their  fine 
|hlpin*  and  numerous  population. 

JfonicM  ( Afa^'itena),  25  miles  N.  E .  of  Smyrna,  is  a  large  town,  with  a  flourishing  trade  and  extensivo 
plantations  of  saffron.  It  also  contains  a  ruined  fortress,  and  the  tombs  of  Sultan  Hurad  11.  and 
als  fiunily.  Population  100,000.  Fokia,  15  miles  N.  W.  fh>m  Smyrna,  a  flourishing  town  with  ajrood 
harbour,  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pkocaa,  so  renowned  for  its  colonies  in  Spain  and  Oani, 
among  which  the  most  distinguished  was  MsssfUs  (MarselUes).  Fottrlo,  a  small  town,  SO  miles  W. 
by  S.  of  Smyrna,  Imilt  near  the  site  of  the  ancioit  OoMcmetuf^  still  contains  traces  of  the  mound 
formed  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Chesmeh,  Chitmeh  or  Tdietma,  40  miles  W.  bv  8.  of  Smyrna,  a 
small  town  situate  on  a  bay,  where  the  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  Russians  ui  1770.  Aj^atalouk, 
(Moon-town)  40  miles  8.  by  E.  of  Smyrna,  a  miserable  Turkish  village,  represents  the  ancient  EpketUMt 
the  remains  of  which  are  at  a  little  distance,  and  consist  of  shapeless  ruins  and  stone  walls.  The 
harbour  Is  now  only  a  pestilential  marsh.  SctUa-novOf  45  miles  S.  by  B.  of  Snurma,  a  flourishing 
commercial  town  with  a  harbour,  contained,  before  the  Oredc  revolution,  20,000  Inhabitants.  Pataiia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Meander,  a  wretched  assemblage  of  huts,  appears  to  represent  MUttut^  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  commercial  cities  of  antlqui^.  The  ruins  of  Its  vast  theatre  are  still  to  he  seen. 
Ik  Is  situated  upon  a  brackish  lake,  connected  with  the  Meander  bj.a  channel  two  miles  long.  Gumf- 
kisar  (  TraUet),  64  miles  8.  E.  by  S.  of  Smyrna.  Is  a  flourishing  tradmg  town,  with  cotton  manufisctnras, 
and  80,000  inhabitants.  Tireh  or  Tirra,  47  miles  S.E.  of  Smyrna,  a  modem  towiL  Is  nearly  aa  large  aa 
Smyrna,  though  less  populous.  CoMoba  or  DurguiH,  86  miles  E.  of  SmrmiL  Is  a  larM  town,  with 
about  6000  houses.  Sort  ( Sanfei),  50 miles  E.,  Jsa  miaerabis  village InhaMtil  ny  >  few  Tnika,  on  the 
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F.I.  <.-;  t';-.-  •pilrt.-r.J  ''It'.:-!!  -if  tKe  L>  '.iui  kin^i.  The  priiicipAl  rula»  coii»Ut  of  UMueof  ihf  fr^x 
('  -.rr'-.  t'-.^  :t:iii^!«>  of  <  \>-?'^,  fci.d  the  toBib«>r  .IIjaTt*?.  the  father  of  l'r»sa«,  wbichckiuu:*^^  » 
r  iii'tl  htii  '.if  t'srih  'fvi  ftxt  Ki.h  :iiid  4U<J  round  ti  «  tmae.  Similar  D.onuiisrn**  Cif  srr.aUtf  iizc  art 
f'-.iT.<l  -t  .\  li'tlo  tli«tAnc«f.  Xir-h  ii  Aiici.^nt  rkjHilin  .  &!  mile*  N.E.  of  SnitruA.  i»*iosbcf  iTl) 
1.  -;i  -.  -  r  -jv  ilia  f  rti-o  t^'i^iiK ^I'-l  »um.uni«d  bV  proves  of drliCi'Aia^ gard-ii-*.  .lixj'S,t*kr<'T.*'a- 
>-.'  .  ,:>  i'TiC  /  htti.i'l  .'.  f  .  t'l  ual«-«  L  .f  *'n:yrnx  'i  fA:dt'«  con*B.u  lUur^  t'.^n  :i  d^zenot'C  ru- 
11. n>  l> '.:-.-.■  •!-•.  an>l  thi'liiMkif  iu  iO|iQiarion  is  C'tirirtXAr..  I^r^'im.  t.r  1  'r.jji./.  4>n:iiec  >i^x*aUrx^ 
ai.i  ot  :i  t!>iuri«liiiig  t"«-:i  in  the  lalley  if  ih«-  'ai<i«  Oriwuk i  .  a'.:nou^  .  o  .i.  th  »ba&i>'  •;  ..e 
ai  •MvTit  r'>:>l>'i)Ov  ur  the  kin^suf  Fenr-vmus.  It*  ni^jniilceut  :eu.ple  o*  ^M^-Lai^ij*.  i-«<<«l.l'rau\l 
li'ri":- .  ;:•'■"-!■  ir  ••n!y  t  >  t  -at  of  AleiaiHr  a.  and  the  iu\  I'.iioaMf  pirca  =  «!<t  ^r^trta  ptnanvtM  .  ^r< 
a  ■:)  .  ■  j-.;i«it>ii  \.]»C'\:  in  hiviury  Co  thin  anvicn:  euy.  H'tirali,  nxmed  K'imia  by  t^e  i*reeLi.  untht 
;:  .:t  -  t  .V  iia'<.vti.  fuun  led  toward*  iiio  tiid  or  V.ui  !»:h  c^ntarf.  bi9ca:..«  i  i  a  shLrt  time  oite  oi  tix 
t'.>i-\  in  hiotriou-,  co:uinerc'.al.  and  p  lU]i«4  cities  <<f  Asia  Elinor.  It  i,-ii»t««««d  duiu«-o-j»  duoo- 
f  >  to.-!  '<>.  a  riTic  •'••llv.e.  a  li.^rary,  a  i-riiitiKg  preM,  beautitul  cliurehe4.  3*ki  ho-M.'*.  and  ^*^j  ia'-i- 
k-t.ti.t4.  ali  t-f  «-:  iuh  I'iMtipcared  in  the  \iu  war  bvtwtreu  the  Grc«ek*  and  (!«  Turks,  biucc  i*£i 
Ki  '•■-  ii  hi*  '  ^ .  n  ^nly  *  ii^'jp  '»f  ruin*. 

r..:i  .%.  I  r  I'Kr-A.  lat.  4  :<  :i"  ".  1  r,r.  2!>~  l'  AV\  63  o:il«.s  *d  a  »tra:jh>:  line  S  by  E.  of  C  utu- 
l.iii:l  -.  i«  »i?:..i*.e  in  a  til.**  p'ain  /t  inII*-«  in  li.nt:th.  bi.hi..d  wliiol..  lu  iLc  «outh.  ri^  t  e  j^riowj  :.i«of 
<'!>iii;-u-.  Th-  oniiiiary  h*.u-vd  are  'A  wood,  the  tire*  i^  *  .rj  tarrow  but  cl\-:4ii  an«l  we^l-paT.  1.  ocl 
a!:  i.-t  :>-.t':'  i'.  i>  a  Vr^ry  ftne  r:iy.  It  is  overlooked  b>  an  <  -d  v.*d»tlc  s.fuaie  ou  a  r^  c>y  and  ^i-.tan-  <^:* 
I \.:.i.  ■:  .  nvA  :*  <urr  un  lini  by  txteni>iTe  Auburl>^I  The  mo«'.  rerra  k%4.>Ie  bull  ^i-  ^s  u'c  t..e  <'«:  -  • 
J  %-i.i.  r  i<rin->li  tl  'nit*  ^i-v.  a  largif  buililin^,  which  d.ite»  fro.u  the  Oitoii^n  co*  qu^^:  «•!'  the  eitr ;  tJM 
I'  ^>i|'av^<>t  lli>^  SiilLiii  O.-:.)!  in.  with  l:i«  toniti,  and  a  nell-f. equcntedc  il.^c;  an  .  t.  t-.«ooi  :h.  >ul:azit 
<ir't:.i  ir.  Mur**  J.  a  .'1  liny  izi-l.  The  city  c  ntain«  al-to  a  nuinnvr  of  ttoe  ^tuiii».  i  uiLi  n  itlt  i:^.  .  nuifr.i- 
ti' ^  :i*  i-i'h-.  aii'i  :>  .'.ititui  fountiin*.  Formiirly  the  capital  of  the  kii.g-i^of  iiit'yui.^  it  -a^  tir- 
Wirio  thi.'i'a;  ii:J  lit    li- ()'toiiianem|ire  tili  the  taking  ufA-iriarinpIe.  I'uii.iiAri  ji*  l^v.  ^>1.    lliea.j.i 


.»/  •I'f  i.r  I.  17  mil*"-  N.W.  of  Bru*i.  a  to**n  on  the  gu'f  to  which  it  cIto*  i:*  nam  ,  *  riv<  a«t'i» 
fo.t  ■  f  l.ni!*.i.  Ii-U'k  iir  .S»"lr,  :i  urvteiml  |  I'r  of  I  ut*.  wli:o;i  tijiui  ui»-.ii  the  »  :c  oi  S"^'.t\^ 
Hii>:i  Mit  niiMriipi'ItH  nf  It.tliynia,  is  celfliratvdtur  tho  flr->t  :;i':.i*. .a1  rounoii  h-.iii  tlier  -  by  tli.-  i  :.r  f::  a  u 
in  \.i>.  .l.'-'i.  Ito  thii-k  wa-*!".  it"  tower-,  a  .d  ratC!>  are  r<ttll  in  good  iri-!*- nation  ;  .17  ::.ilv«  N.fcl  If 
ni.iu'il  iir  /•-mi'/.  '.J  niiU*  N  E..  tlie  J«n«*ient  .V»i-»i»»i«rf  j.  an  early  re^d  I'ci  4»l  t- «■  k.n^>  •  f  itiikjtii:, 
wii*  i.in'l-.'  the  >  a.italof  th>-  Roman  empire  by  DiocI>  tian.  No  Teoti.:e«  of  ti>  furmer  ma >;  111.10^:101'  r-^ 
iiiu*:!.  I(  c  •u'aiii-  ab-ut  7'i>  fainilitt.  and  hai  the  app^>ara'.ice  of  a  mm!ern  t  >«ii.  .tbttuivnt  fJffJl- 
n  Ii  I.  !ti:ii-«i«-  on  an  i>let  in  the  lake  to  which  it  eives  it-*  naine.  oonlaina  'H^JO  inhabitants,  »h<>at 
cMc  \y  fl<>iiornu-n.  and  live  almost  ontinly  upon  the  produce  of  the  rich  fishery  uf  the  ;ako.  uhicb  it 
(  f  r  •ii'<  ti.iaM  >  *\iv\  '!•)  mile:*  W.  of  Bru»a.  Mikhat  ch,  a  laiye  stra.fglini;  tt>«ia  of  lA-Oh/Uves.  35 
n.il-.x  W.  of  lliU'>a.  The  south  coast  of  the  ^^e«  of  Marmora  is  orer.fpread  with  c.Iehn ted  ruins 
aniontt  whi-  h  th('  prinoii>al  ar^'  th>ise  of  C'vr  cm  inow  Halbitj,  one  of  the  finest  aiivl  ui«^t  djurifhing 
citii>  of  A»ia.  It:i  rfm.-iiiiK  are  still  to  t>e  Si^en  not  far  from  l^eramo,  a  miserable  \il^a)ce  un  tliv  ea-t 
f-t  10  of  the  IV'tiinsi.Ia,  furnicrly  the  islan<i  of  ('>iicus.  Foun-jttr-b'uhi  or  KvUf  »uir-i-x*ki,  spout*^^:!! 
from  th>.>  Parilinc!!.-.  a  villa-.re  sup|K)S*.d  t<>  occupy,  or  at  least  to  Ik* near  t-s  th.-  *'it>  ot  the  a:ic«ut 
Tr  :ii  t°<r  If't/'n.  Th^n*  are  no  remrtins  of  flie  city,  but  una  nt-ighbr<ur:n};  rv  i>k  t»  I:  v.d  ti'  !'■  ;  it- 
frn.ii.i.i  the  «it.i«l  '.  .  are  the  ruin**  of  builiiiniT't  in  irre»;ular  p.>tyg>)n.s  a  ti't.-r.i  oi.t  11  lii- ro.;"'.  a:.d 
|.,r..,.  1  r.ii  .  fiuli-.  or  tiarrows.  i»oni'Mnarble  pill.irs  and  o:  her  remain  ■>  at  i'f.-'f,ii'-  j-cii-.t  out  tht 
Mt">  ui  .Wir  i.'iwn  liuilt  by  Ali-xan«ier  the  <iro-tt.  r'.im  d  by  Syl' i,  and  ribuilt  h\  .lul  u- Cre.-iir.  Arr-fj/, 
.•iii'jMi' r  \ill.»;<' Hitli  anti'iuit'i.'.,  m:irk'«  the  ^i^e  of  {hx  ru.'ri-t-Trutit,  a  city  tirrdA  mined  an:  tie- 
>  r  ^'1.  !>ur  uti'iM-  riiin>  «>ti!l  Htt..-:<t  its  ancient  iiiai:nitiei-n(V. 

Kir\nY\  '  Cilii.i-nii.ij.  Is)inile->  11. N  E.  »»f  Snjyrna.  h'i  n  E.  of  Hru^i,  a  lar?e  t  >wn.  built  in  a  p'cto- 
r  ■■pn"  Hituution.  on  the  Ai\H}  of  Mount  I'u'sik.  nn  I  watcrt- 1  by  the  n»er  I'lTsak.  i««  ^^3!l>i  Svvd  •'■.!* 
cu;i-tn1  of  \\n\  U>\\.  Aini>iiir  itii  builiinKi  the  only  one  r«>-i:ar'n.tMe  i-  riti  •  M  i'.u>MiUC  of  siiJkCu  .ir  ar- 
ch ti^-ture.  I'opiil.ition  o<>,'i  ■<».  In  the  »nmi».«ili.ite  iii>ii:hl>ou'-hiio  1  is  7'»f/ij'j'fA.  a  :  lace  wii\  t'a:i  out 
V  inn  baihi*.  Sid  -dax',  .'{<)  niilc>  E.  by  S.  of  Kntjhyu.  a  ruin  d  v  11  jj  •,  Is  reina-Uah'e  f-T  iisfiiM 
iiii-<|ii'.'.  and  still  niMri<  I'ur  a  i'hrvgian  monumetitin  it?-  Mfr;;hbour>:o4'd.  vt^itdl  l>\  Cot  nel  Le.ik  ■.  ^•:t:\ 
inf  rrinjr  Iroin  tli»-  w-ird-i  *'  To  Kina  M>ii.is*'  cut  upon  its  <\\W.  h:\  eves  thi-i  Mnnh  out  in  th  ■  ro-.*'-i  snl 
e,i\«.To«l  with  sculpt ufi!^  like  tho«e  of  Myceno.  may  he  atrrib-.iteti  t-.i  o.ie  of  the  I'li-y-.tjin  king.-  c:  tl.e 
t\\  tiji'-ty  of  .\lidA.o.  If  tlii>  b.*  thi-  esse,  it  mu<t  h.ive  b.-en  foniml  b.'ti»e«.n  .'i70  and  74»  \e.i'  s  b.i  F.t:  • 
ihi'itr.  \\  small  town  '.V)  milt^-  N.E.,  the  ancient  Ditrvl.nnn,  and  important  for  its  warm  b.kth--.  Ttir'si, 
a  '•in  ill  \inn)re,  wlii^ri-  th  :  ro-ui  l>e)^ins  to  asci.-nd  the  I)  •mnun-t'iish,  ahiijh  niounta-n  t.po  1  whi  'h  limre 
li  i>  liiv.n  lonir  t;«tHl)Ii-«<.)vil  an  ho!>pic  >  like  tl.at  *>{  th  •  Cireut  M.  liernard.  to  A$^ist  trawiler*  wauvU^  ng 
iti  liio  Miow  ;  fur  wljii'h  jiurpii-e  lart;e  do'.;s  are  ktpt  .l.:*//r.  a  \*re'clied  vdli:v  7'  mil-.'*  S.rl.  of 
Ilnis;i.  d'.-erve-  atti.tr  inn  ••n  Hcc<uiit  <»f  it-inia^nitio  nt  ruins  of  a  gveit  H.ltenlccitv,  und«^f  a  touij  Se 
of  J iMiitcr,  which  !■>  s  liil  to  !x.-eq".al  tu  the  ino^t  remurkaMe  (iroek  hui.din.^*<  yet  ri.-niainMi.^.  Kani-'i  Mir 
ci'l  i{  uNo  f/f»'/fi-'.vi"i-  'iir 'Oiiiutn  Klaok  Tastle  .  -it  mile.t  ^.S.E.  of  Kutah>a.  >o  oiHol  from  the 
ii.::M  ii-e  «pi:inl;ty  «f  opium  fii/'-unj  which  is  collected  in  ira  n; ijfhliourhood,  and  to  ^Irch,  as  •oil 
u»  (••  it.-t  \v()i»lli.*n  nmmit'.ifturL'-.  it  uwi.-s  its  tlouriithim;  cond.tion.    INi;  ulation  ab<>ut  (i-MHVK 

K  -MKU  '^  /(-  'H  Huij,  lat.  'M  .*i'»',  long  32  4*i',  3!)n  miles  E.  by  S.  i:f  S.n\  rna.  is  a  la:->:e  town,  in  a  rich 
ii'.>t  U(f  ]-wa'ered  plain.  Anioin;  its  nmneruus  mo.^-iues  is  remark-.d  that  of  Selim.  biiiit  «>n  the  i!i>.-vul 
i.\  S  int  Sophia.  Ili>ie  i^  aNo  thi-  convent  of  the  .MewK-vis,  founde  1  by  Je  ale  hlin  Rouni'  in  \\\: 
I-vth  c.ittur.s.  an<I  the  chii-f  <if  uU  tiie  estahiislimunts  ot  the  snm.'  km  i  in  tho  i-mpire.  Kt  r.ie  -  y-i*! 
p<,^'«e.KOS  (.■o;.>i-i'iahle  tr.-uli-  .inii  nuinutaoturvs,  ami  iiumetHnis  meiir*'sfS  or  coHegrs.  The  great  flit 
pt'iiii  to  the  e.ist  i>  :lry  in  Mimiiier.  but  ii*  1h  oiled  ami  in  ivis?  hie  iiiTvintrr.  To.  u'ar inn  r.bo.;;  ;■ ».'"). 
I.'i-ii'.-  ij'h'-'ir  trinum  Ktr  Yiir-i-j>i,i  l..itli.  .-un«;i.n(  /^/—j.i'.i  >.  i;*  a  •»nj;tll  t -wn  •:.";  niil':>  N.  by  \v..f;<it- 
iiifh.  Kur-titinii  ur  I.nriiU'hi.  ij-j  uiiN.-s  S..S.K.  uf  Knnivh.  a  la~jfi' imi..;i:'-  -v  .i'.  to-vii,  i.«.a'.'  th»»  ri  ii>  of 
/.i»'fii«/»i.  wliielt  lijiv.- >.ui'plioiI  mat  rials fi»r  its  huijilirg";.  AKsh-.'.r  V  l.itrCa  tie  ,  72  nnles  W.N.W., 
a  lloii  i-hin::c:t/,  i-i  tlu->i.-  ofin  tieliMsho]',  with  15.n'ioh<>usi>s.  The  meiln -si'ur  I'ollt.e  «it  Hay../i  !.  a:.d 
IIh*  principal  nnnijU''.  a-e  reniarj.nhio  bnildmjjrs.  Ai-  l/i  (  Ifmih  »;.  a  sm.iM  to  \ii.  '^■.  ii»*io>  11.  by 
S.  I'l'  K'lueh.  mar  a  lar>ri'  .■4\\H:npv  lake,  whicii  appears  t.i  h  a  co;.tinuarion  of  tli.tt  1 1  K^i.-eli.  ai.d 
emit  .  :'s  waters  through  u  tumii'l.  in  Ihir  Itnestone  riil;:^'  wli  ch  ho.mil-.  tJic  p!ai:i  N-  tlw  i..i.iih. 

T'lKAf  A:m.':iiuii  IWt  '-^in.  lircek  Kini.tK-ia ).  Ut.  Ai  Wi,  lonji.  'AU  ■•'• ,  on  n  I  ra!.i.Mi  i.f  :lio  K  .il- 
Irnj  k.  .i.  a  large  tdwn,  with  narrow  but  Wi.ll-i  aved  streets,  it  si.inds  at  the  n.  th  of  a  loi.,.:.  ft.eT, 
narrow,  rocky  ilolile,  which  uideiis  a  httle  on  approaching  the  city,  on  the  hank  of  a  nn  1 -t  e.Mii, 
but  so  sui rounded  on  thi-i.e  sides  by  h  fty  mountains,  that  tlii*  heat  concent rate.l  in  \'w  narrow  Uiil.y 
von.etimi.'s  lK>''oine.s  intolerahle.  The  valley  fur  about  three  miles  ab-.»vitht<.\vn  i»  li.l  d«hh  ;jr- 
dons  an  i  vinr-yard-*,  and  a  number  uf  rills  of  water  run  through  It.  The  t«\.ni-  ni-ie.<.t<  enud  iuatthy, 
liutuinnal  fever*  being  very  prevalent.     Population  about  3<;.>i0().     .V.i  a  ciiiiiieri-ial  m.irt  the  ini}Kirt 
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tAiice  of  Tokat  has  passed  away.  Ka!sariyah,  IGO  inilo«i  E.N.E.  from  Konieh.  the  ancl<*nt  Mazaott 
cnpital  of  Cappadocia,  afterwards  called  Ctxtarea,  in  honour  of  the  Kuiporor  Tiberius,  i»  situate  at  the 
fo<it  of  the  mijjhty  and  conntaiitly  9now.capt  Mount  Arji»h,  42U0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
Murrouuded  by  a  wall  quite  dilapidated,  and  has  a  castle  within  on  the  same  level  as  the  city ;  but  nei- 
ther uf  thera  could  offer  any  resistance  to  cannon.  It  contauisi  8000  houses.  .5000  Turkish,  2500  Ar- 
menian, and  500  Greek.  The  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  are  large  and  populous,  anrl  the  Christian 
inhabitants  here  display  ihAr  riches  and  luxury  in  their  country  houses  more  than  in  any  uthcr  i^<art 
of  Turkey.  Kaisariyah  is  the  principal  commercial  mart  in  the  central  part  of  Asia  Minor ;  the  inha- 
bitants are  remarkable  for  their  activity  and  enterprise,  and  the  natit'es  are  found  assiduou;»ly  foU 
lowing  tlieir  pursuits  in  the  remotest  corners  of  th.>  empire.  The  c.imate  is  warm  in  summer,  and 
not  severe  in  winter,  and  still  it  is  not  reckoned  very  healthy.  The  products  of  a  warm  climate,  ^s 
melons,  figs,  pomegranates,  and  grapes  are  yielded  ;  but  the  plain  is  neither  fertile  nor  well  cultivat- 
ed, except  merely  around  the  town.  The  bottom  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  gardens,  which  pro- 
duce fruits,  and  the  yellow  berry  used  In  dyeing,  for  wliich  Kai:iar^lah  is  so  celebrated.  The  ruins  of  a 
more  anci.  nt  town,  destroyed  t>y  an  earthquake,  are  close  )>y.  Yuzgat,  Wi  miles  N.  by  W.  fiom  Kai- 
•nriyah,  grew  into  importance  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Chapwuan  Oglu  family,  who  fixed  ttieir 
r -sidence  here;  and  fi'om  an  insignificant  village  it  he.-ame  a  considerable  and  flourishing  town.  It 
is  a  n.at,  clean,  walled  town,  situate  in  a  narrow  valley,  overlooked  on  all  sides  by  ri.-ing  grounds. 
N.  \V.  from  Yuzgat  about  20  miles,  is  Jiugkas'k-eni^  a  village,  near  which  are  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient town,  supposed  to  be  Taoinm, 

South-east  of  Totcat  lies  the  extensive  eyalet  or  pashalic  of  Sivas,  the  capital  of  v/hich  is  Sipast  %\\o 
Ancient  Sebtttte  (so  called  in  honour  of  the  Homan  Emix'ror  Augustus,  whose  Latin  title  Aujtuttiu, 
the  Greeks  rendered  in  their  own  tongue  Sebastot),  50  miles  8.  by  K.  of  Tokat,  situate  in  a  plain,  from 
4  to  'i  miles  in  breadth  by  IG  or  20  in  length,  watered  by  the  Kizii-Irmak,  and  noted  for  grain  of  superior 
quality.  The  climate  is  sever  >,  though  remarkably  healthy.  The  town  covers  a  large  area,  within 
which  are  many  ruins.  It  contains  al)Out  SO^X)  Turkish,  and  1200  Armenian  families ;  and  its  po»ition  is 
Tery  favourable  for  an  important  commercial  city.  The  aooess  from  the  Black  Sea  is  casv,  and  has 
been  facil;tated  by  a  military  roaJ.  The  city  is  situaie  in  the  centre  of  u  district  abounding  in  the 
lirst  nee  >ssarieH  of  life,  and  of  a  country  which  would  require  extensive  supplies.  The  route  by  Sivas 
is  the  bv'Ht  to  reach  .Malatiyali,  Khar;-ut,  and  Diyarbekr.  The  bazaars  are  extensive,  and  the  khans  nu- 
nierou'),  and  both  are  well  supplied  with  good<<.  E^in,  situate  in  a  deep  valley  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Knra--ti,  or  \Vc  turn  Ku[>iirat.es,  about  115  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Sivas,  contains  2700  houses,  of 
which  2OU0  are  occupied  by  Mahometan<«,  the  re-^t  by  Armenians ;  among  whom  the  goitre  is  a  frequent 
disease,  ^(ni/'-cf/r,  30 miles  first  S.  then  S.W.  from  Lgin,  15caravan  days  (about  270  miles)  from  Aleppo, 
and  only  II  (11>S  miles)  trom  Trebizond.  The  town  is  situate  m  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  fruit  trees,  and 
contain-i  about  (iOOO  houses,  of  which  4400  liclong  toMahometans.  and  120')  to  Armenians.  The  latter 
are  princii>ally  engaged  in  manufacturing  cotton  goods  from  British  yarn,  and  there  are  about  100.) 
loom^t  at  work.  The  pl.ice  is,  In  conse<^uencc,  in  a  thriving  condition,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
towns  in  the  interior  as  regards  Trebizond.  The  climate  is  severe,  and  much  snow  falls  in  winter; 
but  the  summers  are  conl.  Kffftn-Madert,  20  miles  8.  from  Arab-gir,  is  situate  in  a  ravine,  near 
the  Euphrates,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  argentiferous  lead-mine,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  its  in- 
habit.xnts,  400  or  hOO  families,  are  engaged.  The  mine  produces  annually  about  1000  pounds  of  siivi-r, 
and  19.'>,000  pounds  of  lead,  hharput,  30  ndlcs  8.E.  of  Keban-Maden,  is  situate  on  an  eminence  at  the 
termination  of  a  range  of  mountains,  overlooking  an  extensive,  beautiful,  and  productive  plain,  and 
conUins  1720  families.  Maliitiyah,  105  miles  S  1^.  of  Sivas,  with  Aspuxi,  G  miles  distant  8.W.  among 
the  hills,  may  be  considered  as  one  town,  containing  .'U)2.')  families,  who  used  to  spend  the  seven  sum- 
mer months  at  Aspusi,  an<l  the  five  winter  months  at  Malatiyali ;  but  now  confine  themselves  chiefly 
to  the  former,  while  Malatiyah  is,  in  conseiiuence,  nearly  deserted. 

Trriiizo.md  (Trapcrut),  lat.  41-  T,  long.  39^  40'  K.,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  has 
been  a  place  of  importanci*  since  its  foundation  by  the  Greeks  in  ages  beyond  the  reach  of  authentic 
record-..  The  town  is  built  on  the  sloi>e  of  a  liili  facing  the  .sea,  part  of  it  being  surrounded  by  a  cas- 
teila:el  .t»id  lofty  wall,  and  is  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram  (T^«<Tirvf ).  whence  it  derives  its  name. 
On  each  -i<|..'  of  the  walled  portion  of  the  city  is  a  deep  ravine,  filled  with  trees  and  gardens,  and  both 
ravine.^  are  crosseti  by  long  bridges.  Overlooking  the  city  is  a  citadel,  which  is  ratlier  dilapidated  and 
neglected,  and  is  commanded  by  neighbouring  heights.  There  is  no  harbour  for  ships  ;  out  a  small 
open  hay  at  the  east  end  ofthe  townis  used  as  an  anchoraKC  during  the  summer.  After  the  autumnal 
equinox  the  Turkish  and  European  vessels  resort  to  Phtana,  an  open  road&tead  7  miles  W.  of  Tre- 
bizond :  but  British  vessels  anchor  at  all  seasons  at  Trebizond,  and  the  anchorage  there,  even  in 
winter,  appears  to  be  quite  as  secure  as  that  of  Platana.  The  city  contains  between  25.000  and  35,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  l)etween  3.500  and  4000  are  Greeks,  from  1500  to  2000  Armenians,  and  the  remain- 
der Mahometans.  Its  present  importance  depends  almost  solely  on  its  being  the  most  convenient 
port  of  debarkation  for  merchandise  destined  for  Armenia  and  Persia.  A'ara-Awar,  85  miles  S.W. 
of  Trebizond,  contains  2.V»  houses,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  with  the  coast  and  the  interior. 
Keratim  (anc.  Ci'nisux),  is  the  port  on  the  Black  Sea  with  which  its  communications  are  most  ac- 
tive, and  is  distant  about  GO  miks  N.  by  W.  The  town  is  built  around  an  old  castle  on  the  top  of  the 
isolated  hill.  Near  the  town  are  extensive  mines  of  rock  alum,  from  which  it  takes  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  Shei>h-i-haufh  f  alum-oflice,  or  alum  works. )  SH-sar,  the  ancient  Neo  Ceesarett,  70  miles 
W.  of  Knra-hisar,  is  situate  amidst  a  forest  of  fruit  trees,  on  the  east  side  of  a  very  extensive  and 
remarkably  rich  plain,  watered  by  the  Char-Shauibah.  Guftiiih-Khnnek  (place  of  silver),  on  the  river 
Kliarshut,  40  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Trebizond,  a  town  which  has  grown  up  amidst  the  mines  of  argenti- 
ferous lead  in  the  neigh l)Ourhood.  These  mines  were  once  rich  in  silver,  but  the  produce  is  now  very 
small,  and  the  people  are,  in  consequence,  reduced  to  great  poverty.  The  whole  district  abounds 
in  ores  of  copper  and  lead  ;  but  few  mines  are  worked,  and  those  which  are  in  operation  produce  little 
ft-om  the  ruinous  svsteni  of  management  pursued.  Trfboli,  a  town,  with  copper  mines,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kharshnt,  .W  miles  W.  of  Trebizond.  Surinenah.  Rizah,  jftMiah^  Khapah,  are  places  on  the 
coast  east  of  Trebizond.  each  consistinj;  only  of  a  street  of  shops,  with  one  or  more  cofl'ee-houses,  and 
a  khan  or  two.  Th.'  inhabitants  live  in  cottages  scattered  singly  over  the  country.  Rizah  is  an  im- 
portant and  fertile  district,  with  the  most  extensive  bazaar  on  the  ccast,  and  is  famous  for  the  manu- 
lacture  of  a  clotl).  Mr.  Brant  calls  it /i>i'?n,  made  of  hemp,  and  used  throughout  Turkey  for  shirts. 
["nii'h  (  (I'Moe),  lao  miles  W,  from  Trebizond,  on  the  coast,  a  dirty  town,  built  of  wood,  but  occupying 
a  mosi  beautiful  situation,  ami  carrying  on  a  thriving  trade  in  cotton -stuils,  fruit,  and  wine. 

.ft/vrtia,  the  ancient  mc'tropolis  of  Fontus,  the  birth-place  of  Mithridates.  and  of  Strabo  the  geo- 
grapher, stands  on  the  west  Imnk  ofthe  Jekil-Irmak,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Chekr,  GO  miles  trom 
the  sea.     Chorum,  40  miles  W.  of  Amasia,  is  a  large  town,  situate  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 

i'lain,  through  which  a  small  stream  flows  southward  to  the  Jekil-Irmak.  It  is  inha^'it^d  by  bigoted 
dussulraans  ;  there  is  scarcely  a  Greek  or  Armenian  in  the  town,  an«l.  owing  pi:rliaps  to  its  i»oi4ted 
position,  a  Frank  was  never  seen  in  it  before  it  was  visited  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Hamilton  m  October  IWC. 
Martivcin  or  Stt-rzifoun,  30  miles  W  .N.  W.  from  Amasia,  is  a  town  of  40<X)  houses,  according  to  M.  Fon. 
tanier,  and  posse<.ses  rich  copper  mines.  Sanuoun  ( AmimsL  on  the  coast,  midw»y  between  the 
KiziUInnak  and  the  Jekil-Irmak.  Population  about  2000.  Smub  (  SinopfiJ,  a  very  ancient  Milesian 
colony,  and   afterwards  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  still  contains  aliout  MUG  Inhabitants,  aivtt 
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the  town  fs  in  a  miserably  ruinp«l  «;tato.  It  contained  in  ]H3f;  only  atiout  IfiO  Arnicnian  and  300  or  400 
ftloAlem  families.  The  latter  aro  nearly  all  Kurd»  ;  Kunliiih  is  the  common  lant;uage ;  and  indeed  the 
whole  paahalic  of  Bay  avid  forms  a  part  of  Kurdistan.  Magh,  Mooth,  Moush,  a  considerable  town, 
with  6000  inhabitants,  the  rosidrnco  uf  an  hcrediury  Paslia,  about  M)  miles  ti.'rl.  of  Kraroum,  In  th« 
▼alley  of  the  Muratl.  or  Kasicm  Euphrates.  The  Armenians  of  MQsh  have  live  churches,  one  of 
which,  called  the  church  of  the  forty  steps,  is  said  to  bo  1300  years  old.  About  15  miles  8.  W.  of 
MAi*h,  is  the  monastery  of  Vhanguri^  a  famous  placo  of  Armenian  pilgrimaffo.  JSifdlis,  BetlU^  or 
BittiMt  a  well-built  commercial  town,  in  a  picturesque  situation  at  the  meeting  of  three  valleys,  a 
few  miles  from  the  south-wvst  comer  of  the  lake  of  Van*  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  running  to  the 
Tlgria,  contains  about  *i000  Moslem  and  1000  Armenian  families.  — rJtftinia/  R.  Geog.  Site.  Lund. 
V  III .  72. )  ran.  situate  near  the  east  side  of  the  great  lake  tu  which  It  gives  its  name.  In  a  large  plain. 
Studded  with  Tillages  and  gardens,  is  noted  as  (me  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  ita 
contests  with  Persia,  and  is  a  strong  and  commercial  city,  with  about  Ti.OOO  inhabitants.  It  appears 
to  have  been  in  ancient  times  a  place  of  great  imi>ortance ;  it  hav  been  always  called  by  the  Arme- 
nlana  Shamiranutkert  ( Semiramis'  town),  and  thu  people  of  the  neighbourhood  still  venerate  the  me- 
mory of  the  Assyrian  kings,  whose  namert  they  have  preserved,  in  connecti«in  with  several  localitiea. 
The  citadel  is  built  on  an  isolated  hill,  believed  by  some  travellers  to  bo  artificial,  in  the  iuterinr  of 
which  there  are  are  large  caverns  and  vaulted  rooms,  where  remains  of  statues  and  other  ancUnt  ob- 
jects are  still  sometimes  found,  liut  the  most  intcrcNting  relics  arc  the  inscriptions,  in  arrow-headed 
characters,  which  cover  the  entrance  and  the  sides  of  the  bill.  Ruins  and  relics  ot  tlie  same  kind  ara 
found  not  only  in  vicinity  of  the  city,  but  in  ail  the  surrounding  country.  South-west  of  Van  is  Er- 
dremid  or  Artemid,  the  ancient  Artrmita.  The  lianks  uf  the  liJ<e.  particularly  the  eastern  and  southern 
sides,  are  very  mountainous,  and  are  partially  covered  with  wood ;  the  hoil  is  fertile,  and  the  pasturage 
excellent.    Van  is  the  seat  of  a  Pasha,  who  is  dependent  on  the  Pasha  of  Eraroum. 

§  Cities^  Towntj  ^r.,  in  Syria  and  Palentine. 

Halsb  (Khrlbon  ot  Ezcklcl,  C%(f/v6on  and  lierera  of  the  Greeks,  Aleppo  of  the  Franks;,  sitnate  od 
the  banks  of  the  Koikh,  in  N.  lat.  M-  V2\  and  E.  long.  37^  12'.  was.  of  aJI  the  Ottonum  cities,  inferior 
only  to  Constantinople  and  Cairo  in  extent,  population,  and  wealth  ;  while,  in  respect  of  salubrity, 
the  elegance  and  solidity  of  its  buildings,  and  the  ncatnefis  of  its  streets,  it  was  »iipi>riortoboth  of  these. 
It  la  encompassed  by  walli<  three  miles  in  circuit;  but  the  suburbs  were  so  extensive,  that  the  total  clr« 
cumference  was  estimated  at  seven  miles,  and  the  i>opulalion  at  250,000.  The  cltv  stands  low,  with  no- 
thing in  the  surrounding  country  that  can  add  bMuty  or  imnoitance  to  its  po.-ition.  It  is  protected 
by  a  strung  castle  <»n  the  top  of  an  immense  mound,  of  a  circular  form,  and  surrounded  by  a  wide 
ditch.  By  two  successive  earthquakes  in  1H22,  more  than  half  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  its  finest 
tralidings  ruined  or  couHiderably  injured ;  and  the  destruction  was  almost  coniplcted  by  another  oarth- 
qnake  in  1830.  It  is  very  slowly  rccuverlngfrom  these  di^afltcr8 ;  and  is  still  a  large  and  important  city, 
with  a  population  of  nearly  00.000  souls.  Formerly  its  commerce  placed  it  in  the  first  raiik  among  the 
cities  of  Asia,  and  it  was  the  grand  emporium  of  Syria,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia,  It  is  still 
the  emporium  of  Northern  Syria,  and  is  connected  in  extensive  commercial  tnmhactions  with  Diyar- 
bekr  and  the  upper  ports  of  Anatolia,  and  with  Mcrdin,  Mosul,  and  Baghdad.  Since  18.12,  several  Bxitish 
merchants  have  established  houses  at  Aleppo.  The  principal  nmnufacture  of  the  city  is  that  of  stulfh, 
which  are  famdus  throughout  the  East,  ^  hich  is  still  extensively  carried  on.  Thoy  consist  of  silk  stuffy 
with  gold  and  silver  thread  ;  silk  and  cotton,  flowcrtd  and  striped ;  and  striped  cotton  only,  called 
nankeens.  There  are  abuut  4000  looms  employed,  and  about  4800  persons,  men  and  oliildren,  produc- 
ing an  yearly  value  of  Al>out  l'2-'i0.noO  sterling.  The  chief  attractions  of  Aleppo  are  its  gardens,  which 
are  watered  by  the  Roikh.  and  produce  almndancc  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  among  which  the  pistachle 
nuts  are  much  celebrated .  The  townspeople  are  chiefly  dependent  for  water  on  an  aqueduct,  attribntod 
to  St.  Helena,  which  still  brings  water  from  a  distance  of  several  miles.  Aleppo  la  aoout  60  miles  from 
the  sea  on  the  one  side,  and  is  equally  distant  from  the  Euphrates  on  the  other. 

In  the  tyalei  t\f  JU-ppo :  Scaudfroori,  Itkt^tderun^  or  Alexandrttta^  GO  miles  W.N.W.  of  Haleb,  is  a 
small  town  situate  in  the  mi<lht  of  |>estilential  marshes,  on  the  southern  shore  of  a  fine  gulf,  which 
penetrates  2G  miles  inland  from  Has  Khanzlr,  gradually  diminishing  In  breadth  trom  10  miles  to  7. 
The  bay  Is  bordered  on  the  south  and  east  sides  by  the  lofty  mountain  ridges  of  Amanns,  which.  In 
some  places,  rise  gradtially  from  the  sea,  and.  in  otlien.  are  two  or  three  miles  inland,  leaving  between 
them  and  the  shore  small  plains  composed  of  a  rich  light  soil.  The  harbour  of  Scanderoon  consists 
of  a  fine  bay  running  in  south-east  from  the  gulf,  and  protected  ttoia  all  winds  ;  it  is  capable  of  con- 
taining in  perfect  security  fh)m  30  to  35  sail  of  ships.  Latakia  fane.  Laodictta)^  90  miles  8.  W.  by  W. 
of  Haleb.  near  Cape  Ziaret,  is  a  small  town  with  a  well-sheltered  bartwur,  which  has  also  now  become 
one  of  the  ports  of  Aleppo.  Aniak-ia  (anc.  Antiochia,  or  AiUiorh  the  Great  J,  GO  miles  W.  of  Aleppo, 
on  the  bankA  of  the  Oruiiten,  once  the  proud  capital  of  Syria,  with  700.000  Inhabitants,  is  nowa  ruinous 
town,  with  houses  built  of'mud  and  straw,  narrow  dirty  streets,  and  a  population  of  less  than  20.000. 
Its  ancient  walls,  abuut  live  miles  iu  circuit,  are  still  nioi^tly  standing,  but  are  in  a  very  decayed  and 
mouldering  condition.  Th«>  river,  which  U  from  100  to  150  feet  wide,  and  is  crosxed  by  a  substantial 
bridge,  wa^  formerly  navigable  to  the  sea,  and  might  easily  be  rendered  so  again,  for  larger  vessels  than 
the  boats  wbicii  are  used  ui>on  it.  The  fall  of  the  stream  scarcely  exceedH  51  feet  a  mile.  Suadeak, 
a  small  town  in  a  plain  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  near  which  is  Arpte,  in  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Stleuna  Pierian  tiic  iiort  of  Antioch,  where  the  masonry  of  its  magnificent  harbour  is  still  in 
so  good  preservation,  as  to  be  cat^able  of  reitair.  Jeboul,  20  miles  8.E.,  a  »mall  village  In  the  Valley 
of  Salt,  so  called  from  a  large  tihkah^  or  rait  marsh,  where  a  great  quantity  of  talt  is  gathered.  Strmein, 
22  miles  8.W.,  another  small  village,  with  numerous  cisterns  cut  In  the  rock,  and  several  caves  inha- 
bited by  the  natives.  Edlip,  a  snudl  town  of  lOiX)  houses,  surrounded  witli  olive  trees,  30  miles  S.W. 
Heiha  and  Benin,  two  little  towns,  containing  ruins.  40  and  45  miles  S.W.  Famiuh  or  Ka/at-et- 
M^yk,  70  miles  8.S.W.,  upon  the  Orontes.  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Apamea,  where  the 
kings  of  Syria  had  established  their  princii>al  stud,  and  where  they  maintained  AOO  elephants.  Ita 
rich  pasturages  still  attract  a  number  of  Bedwlns,  and  the  abundant  fishery  In  the  lake  Et  ioAa,  which 
communicates  with  the  Oront<s.  produced  to  the  governor,  at  the  date  of  Burckhardt's  visit,  £3000 
a-year.  Uamah,  1/3  miles  8.  by  w.,  the  Hamath  of  Scripture,  and  the  Greek  Epiphania,  a  large 
town  on  the  Orontes.  an  industrious,  commercial,  and  flourishing  town,  the  mart  for  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  Arab  tribes,  who  roam  over  the  deserts  between  Syria  and  the  Euphrates.  All- Bey 
gives  it  a  population  of  100.000 ;  Burckhardt,  of  only  30,000.  //<fiu,  1 15  miles  S.  by  E.,  the  ancient 
Emeaa,  famous  for  a  splendid  temple  of  the  sun.  whose  priest,  Ueliogabalus,  was  elected  Roman  em- 
peror, A.D.  218.  The  plains  of  Iloms  have  lieen  the  scene  of  i  wo  great  and  decisive  battles ;  the  first 
ending  with  the  defeat  of  Zcnobia,  queen  of  I'aimyra,  )>y  the  Human  em|icror  Aurelian ;  and  the  se- 
cond, 7th  July  1832,  when  nine  pashas  of  tlirei*  tails,  with  their  respective  forces,  were  defeated  by 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  their  army  put  to  flight.  I'aimyra,  IVA)  miles  8.E.  by  S.,  the  Tadmor  of  Scripture, 
a  mass  of  splendid  ruins  in  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  the  remains  of  a  great  commercial  city  which  at- 
tained the  height  of  its  prosperity  In  the  third  century,  when  Its  queen,  Zenobla,  defied  the  arms  of 
Kome.    The  present  inhabitants  are  a  few  Arabs,  who  occupy  about  30  mud  hats  among  the  ruins. 
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■nd  obtain  a  rab<Utoncc  by  culthatinfr  a  tew  detached  vpots.  and  feedini(  tome  flocks  of  goat*  and 
Bhei'P.  Two  small  utivains  impn^iriiat^  with  sulphur  run  anionfr  the  nihi5.  and  are  Io*t  in  t*e  cands. 
In  tlio  M>v('nth  century  Pa'tiixra  was  still  so  furtitie*!,  a^  to  <itand  a  siege  from  the  Kaliph  Mcrvan, 
but  aft)  r  that  perlu-!  ii  snonm  t<»  hnve  fallen  frndually  to  decay  Bnfan  or  B^Utn,  a  small  tom-u  near 
the  westi>rn  mtrance  of  the  vrint  ita;^*,  leading  lietw*  en  Mounts  Kho9U!(  and  Anianus  from  Alep:  o  to 
8cand*.TO«)n.  Vmnx  Ueilun  to  Si  anderoim  the  descent  i>  vrry  strikinp  :  the  hei^rKis  arw;  lofty,  i  ictu- 
re^que.  w*  11  covliv*!  with  woixt,  and  a  prvat  part  of  thorn  plant iil  with  vin-  !^  dijipOM.-d  in  the  iiiateiit 
onl^r.  and  pari  fully  cultivati'd  ;  the  ••uiiiniit  of  tKe^ass  is.  by  htronitrtrical  ni  asnrement,  lj>4  feet 
alN>ve  the  M(.diti*rraneaii.  nnd  the  mriunt^in  al<ove  it  ri'nche«  *>-'{37  ffet  .itntnf;  (>>  miles  N.  if  E., 
near  ihe  io«  rco  of  the  Knikh.  i*.  a  larpe  t-iwu.  wth  2->.n¥i  inhalntantii.  in  a  rich  and  fi-uitfuldi-trict. 
M"»f** J  or  Bamburh,  -Vi  miles  K.  by  N.,  when*  the  wnll^  >t'.!l  ^tamiinf;  attest  the  ancient  greatness 
of  Maitofi  or  IlhtapttiiM  t  Unlytinnt  .  sacred  to  the  Wir-'ip  <►•  tlic  S>rlan  poddfss  A«tarte.  calK-d  in 
Bcrloture  the  Queen  of  lleavVn.  The  >ro4ldi>!>s  wa<  repro.NcntL'd  I  y  a  monsttrou:^  image,  half  wom^n. 
half  filth,  and  hud  a  maKnillrcnt  ti>n^.pV.  «-ervt<l  by  3;Xi  prik  st^.  hiuI  tiJK'd  with  rich  offerings,  whlcii 
were  plundered  by  (*rassu.«,  the  co-triumvir  of  Ca?!>iir  and  roni|>ey.  Sht^r,  a  town  on  the  Oroutes,  on 
the  road  from  Al-ppo  to  Lnitaltia.  wh  c'j  was  dv-^tmyi-d  by  the  earthquake  of  \\ii. 

TaiPOLi,  bit.  34-  26'.  long.  'X'>  fti\  calkd  t.y  the  Turks  Tar.ihi^ut,  is  built  on  the  declirity  of  a  hill, 
about  a  le:>eue,  or  half  an  hour's  journev.  from  tho  >ra  hhore.  near  the  muuth  of  the  riwr  Knd<»ha, 
It  is  one  of  tl>e  neatest  towns  in  Syria,  the  house:  lM>ing  all  well  bui'.t  of  stone,  and  n.atly  fitted  np 
within  ;  it  is  surrounde<l  by  luxuriant  gardi  n!<.  m  hich  |  rotiuci*  abundance  of  oranges  and  lemons. 
The  population  amounts  toalxiut  I'l.dOO;  ttmonx  whom  are  several  Euro  ean  merchant'*,  and  consuls 
for  r  ranee.  England,  nnd  Austria.  The  principal  article  of  export  i'«  the  >ca,>  produced  on  the 
neighbourine  mountains,  of  nhlch  it  foruii  riy  exported  s'N)  quintals  every  \ear.  at  alioui  £S0  tL« 
quintal :  but  its  cummerce  ha:«  been  lately  on  the  decline.  The  next  artie]t>  of  e\|»ort  is  sponges,  which 
are  procured  on  the  sea  shore,  the  lK>>t  bvMng  fo  ;nd  at  soni><  dt  ptii  in  the  sra:  soap  is  exporttrd  to 
Tarsous  for  Anatolia  and  the  (ire<'k  islands,  as  wt  11  as  the  alkali  for  making  it,  which  is  procured  in 
the  eastern  deserts;  the  khan  of  the  soapmnkers  is  a  large  mell-luilt  edirtce.  The  manna  or  port 
forms  a  little  town  by  itself.  Tripoli  was  fonnerly  the  seat  of  a  I'usha,  whose  command  exteiidv-d 
from  the  river  Ibraham  to  Latakin  andeastwan!  to  the  mount  «ins. 

In  the  I'p'tht  of  Tripitii  arv :  Jiatrun,  15  miles  S.  of  Triindi,  a  small  town  of  300  or  400  houses, 
with  a  harbour  for  boats  or  small  vessels.  litlmmt,  2  hours  S.  of  Tri|K>li,  a  convent  on  a  rerj 
high  rocky  mountain,  of  diflioult  ascent,  which  ovt^rlook^  the  sea.  Kmntbin,  14  miles  S.  E..  a  con* 
▼pnt,  the  residenee  of  the  jatriareh  of  the  Maronltes,  nay  be  considered  the  capital  of  that  tribe. 
Ttirl»tii,  30  miles  N.,  once  a  very  strong  city,  still  exhibits  the  remains  of  two  walls  half  a  mile  In 
circtimference.  but  is  now  a  m>erable  little  town.  N<  arly  o^  poslte  is  the  island  /fif/rif.  the  j4rra4  of 
the  8criptur^*s,  the  Arailut  of  the  (rreoks  an!  Romans,  once  occupied  by  a  Phcrnician  city,  with 
houses  of  Ti  or  6  8tore\s.  where  commerce  and  Hivrty  hail  conei*ted  an  immense  population.  It  is  now 
a  nakid  rock.  Only  a  few  masses  of  >tron{:  walls,  and  numerous  ei>tems  cut  in  the  rock*,  attest  its 
fomi'T  existence.  Jrbihe  (  Unt-nht  on  the  ca^'t.  .V>  mile."  N.  of  Turtosa,  is  nunarkalde  only  for  Its 
antiquities,  its  tombs  cut  in  the  rocKs.  and  its  mosq  le  of  .^u'tan  Ibrahim,  which  was  demolished 
by  the  earthquake  of  |R22.  Jrlmi!  or  lif'-aU,  21  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Tiipull,  is  the  ancient  IvUm,  the 
cnief  s..'at  of  tlie  worship  of  Adonis,  whose  beauty  and  tragical  history  occupy  an  important  place  in 
classic  mytholoev.  About  a  mile  from  the  town  flows  the  river  Ihnihirn,  th«>  ancient  jidiifiit.  the 
periodical  reddening  of  whose  water>,  as  if  commemorative  of  the  shed  blood  of  Adonis,  gave  occa- 
alon  to  a  famous  Phfrnician  f>  stival.  Near  (iebail  is  a  tine  sponge  fishery.  Maxiai  or  Masj^ad,  40 
miles  X.  E-.  a  snuill  town,  the  princi|-fil  place  of  the  Ansarians. 

AcKR.  or  .Akka,  or  St.  Johji  d'Acre  i  /  toi'tnah).  lat.  32'  M',  long,  a.'i''  8'.  the  capital  of  an  eyalet, 
was  a  \t\Aco  of  great  in){>ortancc  in  the  time  of  the  Crusndt><,  and  sustained  many  sieges  altirmat  ly 
from  the  Saracens  and  Christians.  It  is  memornhle  in  modern  history  for  the  gallantry  with  which 
It  was  defended  in  I7!0  airnin^t  Hu(mni>arte.  who,  after  siK>n(iini;  <il  days  l>elore  it.  was  obliged  to 
retreat.  It  was  afterw-i'ds  -tronjily  fortiiiid  bv  .Ii-z?.:ir  Pa-^ha,  wiiirh  enahhd  it  to  endure  a  Avzv  of 
seven  months  from  the  Efiryptlan  army  in  the  winter  of  lN'il-2.  Its  fortifications  weie  subs««quently 
repain-*!  and  improved:  l»ut  on  3d  N<ivi'mlK?r  ISIO  the  town  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins  by  a 
three  hi  iirs'  hiuniMirdni  nt  from  the  Kritith  f1in>t,  acting  a>  the  allies  of  the  Sultan,  and  tlie  fortress 
evacuated  ly  th/  Egyptian-*.  It  stands  at  the  north-(n«t  «>ide  of  a  tine  bay.  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Saamafit/  :  I'tlut).  T\  e  harhnur  of  Acre  5s  the  Ik -st  on  thij»  coast.  Acre  is  the  principal  mart 
for  the  co't'^n  of  Syria,  ami  th"  principal  eomjnen?ial  n:ition<  of  Kurop.^  have  consuls  here. 

yiiuint  C'lrmtl.  8  or  0  niil.-«»  S.W„  forming  the  iiouth-west  >ide  <if  the  bay  of  Acn\  terminates  in  a 
rocky  promontory  about  20(>*)  feet  high,  and  contains  n  numlx-r  of  grottoes  once  occupicl  by  thecells  ai;d 
chapels  <if  the  austere  order  of  monk**  railed  <'armelites,  A  very  few  still  ren.aln.  wlio  lead  a  reclu>e 
life,  and  are  venerated  even  by  the  .Mahometan-,  who  sujtply  their  wiuHs.  The  m<mntain  l»ears  the 
traces  of  ancient  ai)ueducts,  and  <»f  plant.ttion-  of  vines  and  <»lives,  and  on  the  top  is  a  monastery 
built  origin.illy  by  the  eninrc's  Helena,  and  reeenily  ro^tond  in  a  veni-  sub.<>tantial  and  elegant  style, 
chiefly  at  the  expense  of  tlio  late  king  of  Fran.  e.  Charl's  X.  At  the  toot  of  the  hill,  on  the  southern 
shore' of  the  bay  of  \cro.  Is  Cuiphn.  a  walUil  town,  with  ahoirt  3(NX)  inhabitants.  Ktiisarit/ah  (Greek. 
K'titartHt,  Litin,  Ct/*'iinj\  :'0  miles  S.*i.N\.  of  Acre,  founded  by  Herod  the  (ircat  iii  honour  of 
Augustus  Ca<.'ir,  ard  one  of  the  tini'st  an-!  moM  niagidiie.>nt  I'itie*.  of  the  Kast,  so  celebrated  in  the 
first  age  of  Christianity,  and  s«»  important  during  the('n:>-ailes.  has  now  scarcely  a  single  inhaldtAnt; 
but  tilt'  pres-.rxation  of  its  walls,  its  harlnmr,  and  irs  moniMnents.  Ma>s  Count  Korbin.  inspires  an  In- 
defiimhle  sprpriic.  S'tzni  ■  Saztin'th  •.  20  mil  s  S.  E  of  .\<to.  a  mean  and  wretched  village  or  town 
of  3')iM)  inhaMtants.  <.ontain^«an  exten>ive  huihiim;,  tlie  Latin  eon\ent ;  ami  the  church  of  the  An< 
nunciation  is  'he  tinest  in  Palestine  alter  that  of  R  it.leht.in  and  the  elutrch  of  tlie  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalirm.  Another  ehureh  contains  several  i'rot'<»es  iu»w  ciwrrted  intocha)H.-ls,  where  poin.lur  belief 
p'aces  the  kitehen.  tlicK-dehumlKT.  and  other  j>arts  of  the  honseof  the  \  iruin  Mary  ;  an«]  nut  far  from 
this,  tradition  sho-.v«.  the  plaee  where  the  anttl  rJahriel  apj  eared  to  Mary,  .lusiph's  work-shop,  and 
the  school  to  whbdi  our  Lord  went  to  be  tuu^ht  with  other  hoy««.  Near  Na/.areth  is  Cnmt.  a  pretty 
little  town  of  about  3»>0  inhnhitants.  and  Mount  Ta'-or.  the  traditionar\  seene  of  the  Trans  figuration, 
where  within  a  grotto  have  been  built  three  altars  in  nuinory  of  the  three  tabernacles  which  Peter 
proposed  to  buUd.  Onee  a-v-  ar.  on  tin-  d;iy  of  the  Tian>liguration,  the  Latin  fa'l'ers  celebrate  mass 
nere.  Tabor  U  a  conicul  hill,  m-arly  detached  fr')m  those  around  it ;  its  form  is  singularly  regular; 
the  summit  is  tiat,  and  eoniinan«!s  a  morit  ina-  niticent  vi-.w.  In  the  same  i)eighh<iurhooii  are  the 
r.  puted  seen  ■»  of  several  »ither  miracles,  to  which  the  in«>Mks  go  in  prucc^ion  every  ytar  to  chant 
thi-  gospel  on  the  day  of  their  conmienioration.  Tiil-'iri-ih  \  Tif'rr.us),  30  milis  E.S  I'..,  a  town  with 
al>oi<t  lom  inhahitai.tt  on  the  'tujih-west  sliore  of  the  S.  a  of  Cialilee,  was  nearly  d'.strovtd  by  an 
earthquake  in  .lanuary  I>*,37.  It  wa>one  of  the  f.  ur  holy  eities  of  the  Jewi>h  Talmud,  and  the  resi- 
dence lor  3V)  years  after  the  destruction  of  .Terusah-m  of  tlie  prin<*ipal  Jewish  doctors,  who  founded 
thcr.'  a'-ehoi;<l*of  gnat  celebrity.  Snjtd  or  Soflad  or  Sznjfml,  27  miles  K.  b\  N.  of  Acre,  a  small,  Imt 
wfll  built  ai;d  flourishing  town,  of  about  (»•»<»  houses,  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earthquake  of  January 
K^;.  It  'VT.  one  i.rthi  four  Ix^ly  I'itio  of  th.  Jlw^.  fio:r.  winch  tiny  stnt  forth  inis.->ionaries  to  BeeK 
out  thi.  Ir  p<»Mr  hr.-fhn  n  :  it  contained  a  eoih-ji.'  and  a  priiilin.1  pr«ss;  nnd  very  near  It  was  Jai*oh*s 
Koiisie,  en.tsi^tii  ■-  of  magnirieiiit  t(>nih.7  cut  in  th>-  r<H.-k,  wiiich  the  Turl.s  i  (uiNidir  as  the  Oiui-.  i.l 
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abode  of  the  patriarch,  and  the  citadel,  which  appeared  to  be  one  »f  the  most  ancient  struetureff  Id 
Palestine;  ite  walls  wer«  of  extraordinary  .hickness  and  strength,  and  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
van  of  the  crusades.  Banias,  a  village  of  about  150  houses,  suprosed  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Dan ;  near  which  one  of  the  brarclies  of  the  Jordan  issues  from  a  cavern  under  a  pre- 
cipice. Sir  or  Tyre,  2S  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Acre,  the  queen  of  tlie  >-ea  at  the  dawn  of  profane  history, 
the  cradle  of  commerce,  and  the  chief  city  of  Fboenicia,  conuined  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury only  about  a  dozen  of  wretchid  huts,  wliich  8helt<>red  a  few  tishermcn.  It  afterwards  began  to 
recover,  and  now  forra.4  a  considerable  town,  is  wiU  built,  and  contains  s  vera!  niot-ques,  churches, 
and  bazaars.  The  oriKinal  Tyre  stood  on  the  mainland,  but  that  having  been  tak<n  and  destroyed 
by  Nebuchadneszar,  kint;  of  Habylon,  the  Tyrians  built  a  new  city  on  a  rmall  island  ( ff  the  cuast, 
whtre  they  were  again  besieged  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  jo  ned  the  islaiKl  to  the  coniinont  by 
an  immense  mound,  which  now  forms  an  i>tiimus.  Smdr  (  Sidvn  ?,  the  mother  c  ty  of  I'yre,  2o  mili-t 
farther  north,  is  Htiil  a  couniderable  town,  thou}{ii  souiewhat  decayed. 

JieyroiU  or  Betrwtt  6.">  miles  N.N.E.  from  Acrt*,  and  4?*  mile»  8.8  W.  of  Tripoli,  one  of  the  ancient 

fities  of  Phoenicia  (JieryhuJ,  U  situate  in  a  lovely  plain,  with  fine  scenery  all  round.  It  io  the  port  of 
)amascus  and  central  8yria,  and  ha.4  more  commercial  activity  than  an>  other  8yrian  port.  Many 
mcrcliants  reside  in  Beyrout,  besides  the  consuls  and  agents  of  the  various  European  powers.  The 
town  and  neighbourhood  have  been  of  late  greatly  improved.  A  new  lazaretto  has  been  built  by 
Ibrahim  Pasha ;  and  valuable  productive  minest  of  coal  and  iron  ha\  e  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town.  The  white  houses  ot  the  town,  sloping  up  from  the  sea,  aie 
encompassed  by  vineyards  and  mulberry  gardens,  and  the  numerous  villas  or  itd  merchants.  That 
singular  plant,  the  prickly  pear,  is  very  abundant,  and  often  compt.ses  in  part  the  h<  dges  of  the  paths 
and  gardens,  where  it  is  an  effectual  guant  against  forbidden  feet.  Antouixt,  lUmileo  E  of  Bi-yrout,  is  a 
beautiful  and  celebrated  monast«-ry ;  and  three  hours  north  of  it  la  Laritta,  a  charming  int.naatci  y,  built 
in  the  Italian  style,  in  a  very  elevated  »itua(ion ;  not  far  from  which  ii*  Beziimmar,  the  finest  and 
ricliest  convent  of  Kesrouan,  built  upon  a  hivh  mountain.  ZahU;  'i'i  milesi  E.  of  lieyrout,  a  small 
town,  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  is  one  of  the  places  where  the  coal  and  iron  have  been  found.  Deir-el' 
Kamar^  13  mll<  s  S.E.,  the  chief  town  of  the  L>>uses.  con^iss  of  a  large  village,  with  l.V'O)  or  18,000 
inliabitants,  and  a  large  terai  or  palace,  which  has  no  pretensions  to  fiegance.  Sahai-<i-Ktlb  (  Dog 
Hirer),  which  reaches  the  sea  about  12  miles  north  of  Heynut,  iii  the  ancimt  Lycus,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  navigable,  though  very  rapid.  1  he  mountainti,  which  are  here  very  hixh 
and  steep,  come  down  to  the  sea,  leaving  only  the  road  l>etween  them  and  the  bay.  In  tlie  neign- 
bourliood.  the  »ides  of  the  rocks  are  in  many  places  covered  with  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  and 
with  symbolical  figures,  whose  meaning  cannot  be  deciphered.  Baalbec,  at  tiic  head  or  n<  rth  end  of 
the  valley  Bekaa,  near  the  source  of  the  Leitani,  5()  miles  E.N.K.  of  Beyrout,  lormerly  a  considerable 
town,  is  now  a  mere  village  with  200  inhabitants.  It  occupies  the  site  of  Hcl  opoUt  ( 8un-toiK  n;,  and 
contains  several  splendid  remains,  the  p;incipal  of  which  is  that  of  the  temple  of  Baal,  or  tlie  Sun- 
god,  a  beautiful  building,  with  a  Corii.thian  peristyle,  built  in  the  reixn  ot  Antoninus  Pins,  on  the 
Mite  of  a  more  ancient  fabric,  fragments  of  which  are  still  visible.  North  of  Baulbec  is  the  high- 
est i>art  of  Lebanon,  and  on  one  of  the  roads  from  Baalbec  to  Tripoli  are  tho  ancient  ct-dars  of  /.f- 
banim,  which  the  people  of  the  country  believe  to  be  the  remains  of  the  ideutlcal  forest  which  lur- 
ni.'-hed  the  timber  for  Solomon's  temple.  Only  seven  of  the  old  trees  remain,  but  there  are  many 
hundreds  of  young  trees  growing  up  to  supply  their  places.  An  ascent  of  three  hours  from  the  cedars 
briiigH  the  traveller  to  the  snow-capt  top  of  Lebanon,  from  which  there  is  a  spU  ndiU  \  lew  ot  the  moun- 
tain regions,  of  the  plains  at  their  base,  and  the  not  far  distant  Mediterranean.  Bctore  reaching  ibis 
point,  however,  vegetation  has  expired,  with  the  excei-tion  of  a  few  stunted  c^ptesses.  whicn  lo.^e 
their  spiral  form,  and,  throwing  out  their  branches  frideways,  have  the  appearance  of  small  oaks. 
Every  vear,  on  Transfiguration  day,  the  Maronites,  the  Greeks,  and. the  Armenians,  celebrate  a  mass 
at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  ancient  cedars,  on  a  homely  altar  of  stone.  The  nearest  village  to  the  cedars 
is  Bshitrai,  or  Bitharra,  18 or  20  miles  8.E.  of  Tripoli  . 

Damascos,  (El  Sham  of  the  Arabs),  lat.  33^  2!)',  long.  26^34',  situate  in  a  beautiful  i  lain,  on  the 
ea«t  side  of  Eastern  Lebanon,  watend  by  numerous  streams  which  flow  from  the  mountains  eistn  at  d 
into  the  desert,  where  their  surplus  water  forms  a  lake  or  marsh,  called  the  Jiahr-tt-ma/gi,  Lake 
of  the  meadows.  The  plain  is  so  extensive,  thut  the  hills  which  bound  it  to  the  noith  and  houih  can 
merely  be  discerned  from  the  opposite  ^ide^.  '1  owards  the  noith-west  tiie  nioui.t:.in  Athlut/n  bountis 
it  in  the  (ii»tance,  and  on  the  soutli-east  it  extends  to  the  JibM-Haouran.  The  city  stands  on  the  v\c&t 
side  of  the  plain,  not  more  than  two  inilea  f;om  the  |  lace  where  the  river  Barrada  i.>8ue.-  iVoin  a  elclt 
in  the  mountains,  is  studded  with  mosques  and  minarets,  and  is  encompass,  d  with  garden.**,  extending 
in  c/>mmon  estimation  not  less  than  30  miles  round,  which  gives  it  the  a|  pearancu  of  a  uolilc  eiiv  in 
a  vast  wood.  The  gardens  are  planted  with  fruit  trees  oi  all  kinds,  and  are  kept  ircsh  and  verdant 
by  the  waters  of  the  Barrada,  which  is  distributed  by  canals  and  streamlets.  1  he  cit>  is  built  ot  Lrick, 
and  its  streets  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  the  inhabitants  reserving  their  magnificence  lor  their  int  rior 
courts  and  palaces.  Several  of  the  streets  have  rivulets  running  through  tnem,  which  furnish  pluuii- 
fully  the  great  eastern  luxury  of  water.  The  principal  building  is  tlic  great  mosque,  which  was  for- 
merly a  Christian  church,  and  now  possesses  so  |.eculiarly  sacred  a  character,  that  Ir  ranks  arw>  larely 
l-ermittcd  to  enter  it  This  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  that  the  zeal  of  the  early  CLri:  tianb  produced  i 
the  architecture,  which  is  Corinthian,  is  verv  sup«frior  in  beauty  aiid  variety  to  that  ot  any  oilier  musque 
in  ottoman  Afda.  Next  to  It  in  architectural  importance  is  the  grand  khun,  a  large  ai>d  spU  naid  build- 
ing, witli  a  very  lofty  roof  supported  by  granite  \  illars,  and  surmounted  by  a  large  di  me  in  the  cen.re. 
The  inhabitants  of  Damascus,  amounting  to  alK>ut  lOO.tMK).  have  a  bad  reputation  in  the  eaht,  wlare 
Sham  shoumi, "  the  wicked  Damascan,"  baseven  passed  i  nto  a  proverb.  Formerly  they  wero  exeet  dingly 
fanatical,  but  since  they  fell  under  the  Egyptian  yoke,  they  have  learned  to  Lemote  libnal;  Euroi.cau 
merchants  have  !«ettled  among  them,  and  a  British  consul  lias  hoisti  d  his  national  flag  in  this  holy  city. 
Damascus  has  long  been  the  mo6t  flourishing  city  in  S3  ria,  a  distinction  which  it  owtd  to  the  excellent 
character  of  several  huccesisive  pashas,tlirough  whose  ixertions  the  wliole  ol  the  tv-rritory  assumed  an 
improved  and  cultivated  appearance.  It  has  lost  the  manufacture  ot  sword  l)lades,  for  which  it  was 
famous  in  the  middle  ages  ;  but  it  still  has  considerable  manufactures  of  t-iik  and  cotton ;  and  the 
fruits  of  the  neighbouring  plain,  dried  and  (.repared  into  aweitmeats,  are  sent  to  every  part  of  lur> 
key.  Jamascus  is  a  place  ol  the  highest  antiquity,  and  is  the  point  of  union  for  the  caravans  of  pilgrims 
from  the  north  and  the  east  of  Asia,  who  travel  towards  the  Holy  Land  of  Arabia  under  the  guardianship 
of  its  pasha.  On  this  account  it  has  received  the  name  of  "  the  Gate  of  tlie  Kaal>a;"  but,  u  hat  is  of 
more  Importance,  the  resort  of  pilgrims  produces  a  great  trade,  the  pilgrims  being  careful,  and  indeed 
being  expressly  allowed  by  the  Koran,  to  combine  traflic  with  the  more  pious  object  of  their  Jour.. ey. 
()phthalmia  and  intermittent  fevers  arc  very  prevalent ;  the  former  disease  is  attribut«.d  to  the  txtin- 
aive  irrigHtion,  and  the  latter  to  the  exhalations  of  the  Kahr-el-margi,  which,  in  summer,  becomes  a 
pestilenihil  swamp.  It  is  140  miles  NE.  by  N.  of  Jerusalem;  180  8.  by  W.  of  Aleppo,  and  tio  miles 
E.  by  8.  of  Beyrout.  Salahith,  a  considerable  village  north- we^t  of  the  city,  contains  numeruua 
villas  and  gardens,  and  is  the  summer  retreat  of  the  wealthy  DamaFcans.  About  a  day's  Journey  to 
the  north-east,  at  Malool,  is  a  number  of  curious  grottoes,  inhabited  by  Syrian  Christians. 

To  the  south  of  Damascus,  and  east  of  the  Jordan,  are:  Vot,avh,itk:  ancient  Bezer  or  Bomrah, 
69  n.ils  8.,  celebrated  for  its  vineyards,  but  now  inhabited  only  by  about  fifteen  families.     It  is,  nc- 
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wrthclcM.  dcfcriteil  by  Rarekhardi  w  the  larirMt  town  in  the  Bmomna.  ^aamfUmf  Iti 

f  GfT^va^.  *0  milM  9.  vy  W..  on  a  lawll  ttivain.  in  avnlky  on  the  MWlli-wnt  aide  of  Mooal  GikMl 


qoiu-  dewned.  but  the  trmeea  of  iu  ancient  wall*  ranain.  Ineloainc  tkm  iplgntfd  ten|dea.  t vo  aio- 
ntiifhcaTrri  HMrtaeoc*.  batha.  and  handrcda  of  eolonmi.  which  vie  even  wtta  fhnee  <  ~ 


ptiifhcaTiTi  iMMrtaeoc*.  batba.  and  handrcds  of  eoIonmi.  which  vie  even  wtta  fhnee  of  FilBna. 

JsartALKH  El  KnonDSt  of  the  Arab*  .  Ui.  31-  48',  lone.  15=  14'.  itaikb  on  jtnrt  of  nmraDaQ 
hillft.  nearl;  nuroiuKlcd  bv  deep  rmvinea.  and  it  cndoMd  with  Gothic  einliattlea  wnll^  abet  tvo 
mile*  and  a  half  in  cimunfermcc.  The  honsce  are  heavy  aqnaiv  mmea.  vwy  lovr.  wfthont  ehia- 
ntjtor  window*,  with  terrace  rooft  ordometon  the  ton,  and  [Cfar nfing  Ihi  arPMranrn  nf  priinni  nr 
tombe.  The  ftreet*  are  narrow,  dost j.  and  an|«rcd.  The  popnlatSon  has 
at  from  ^y/'^y  to  ao.nnri.  The  mannlhctnrea  ecn«i#>t  chiefly  of  ohiccta  aeeoe 
mocher-of-peari.  eon»idered  a«  badges  of  pil^rinaitc.  croatca  and  bands  made  of  the  i 
hardwood,  or  of  black  f«lid  Iime«tone  from  the  l>ead  Sea.  Theae  holy  toj%  are  pnrehaacd  la 
quantliiir*  by  piln-lm*  and  traTeller*.  The  principal  snppoit  of  the  eifr  la  derived  from  Ae  i 
oas  i^lirrima  who  ri-*ort  to  it  from  idl  parta  of  the  ca«t,  and  even  llrom  Spain,  to  vicit  the  ho^ 
The  principal  and  m«Mt  con»plcnoa«  cdidee  b  the  moMiue  of  Omar,  huh  on  the  site  of  Sol 
Temple,  and  inferior  in  bolin«««  only  to  the  BeituDah  iHoaae  of  God'  at  Mecca.  It  to  ai 
■Candinv  in  the  mi-Idle  of  an  oblone  •^^narv  area,  paved  with  white  marMe.  The  vaU*  tare  < 
covered'  with  boinied  tile*,  adorned  with  arabeeqnea  and  veraea  from  the  Koraa  la  gold  letters,  i 
ahogdher.  it  U  one  of  the  line*t  bnildinc*  in  the  Mohammedan  worhL  It  staada  oa  the  caat  aide  «f 
the  city,  ovcrlooldnfr  the  deep  valley  of  Jehoahaphat  The  Chmdk  qf  lAe  Um^  Stmmkkrt,  the  graai 
object  of  attraction  to  the  Chrittian  pUgrima.  waa  hniH  erl|rfBally  hg  Hrieu,  the  mother  of  Cea- 
atantine  the  Grwat.  on  a  site  which  waa  aoppoaed  to  inclnde  the  aooie  of  the  greateat  evcata  of  the 
hiatorr  of  our  religion,  the  cmdflxion.  the  entombment,  and  the  resarrection  or  oar  Savtoar.  IK  eaa> 
taineii  alM>.  till  recently,  the  tomba  of  Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  the  flrrt  '-«****  ^*ng***^-'t*'T»'*^t  wUeh, 
however,  have  now  di*appeared  :  and  a  rent  i>  thewn  in  the  natural  rock,  mppoaed  to  have  heca  pr^ 
dnced  by  the  earthquake  which  happened  at  the  cnidflxion.  In  October  1808,  the  »■»«■»*■«»  chvrth  ««a 
deatmyed  by  Are :  and  in  ita  »tead  the  prvaent  bollding  waa  erected,  at  an  ezpcnae  of  apwarda  of  £10QlQ0B, 
by  the  Greek*  and  Armenian*.  who*e  clergy  hare,  in  conaeqnence.  nanrped  the  principal  charge  of  the 
holy  place*,  which  wa*  formerly  po»*e«*ed  by  the  Latins.  Of  the  tboataada  of  Chrtotiaa  pOgriaif 
who  annually  vi*it  Jerusalem  dnnng  I^ent.  afmoit  the  whole  are  of  the  Greek,  Armenian,  and  other 
oriental  churche*.  with  icaroely  a  Catholic  among  them.  Baron  Gcramb  •tatea.thatat  thie  period  <f 
hi*  pilgrimage,  in  1S32.  there  were  onlv  himself  and  three  other  CathoUca  among  400O  pUgrima.  There 
are  three  convent*,  belonging  respectively  to  the  Latina.  the  Gredn.  and  the  Armcniaaa.  where  tra- 
vellers and  pilgrims  are  hospitably  entertained.  The  Monnt  of  OUvca  overlooka  the  eityoa  the  caft 
aide,  on  the  swnmlt  of  vhich  is  a  mosone.  built  on  the  aite  of  a  church  erected  hy  St.  Hricna.  and 
occupvins  the  vcrv  spot  from  vhich  Christ  aacended.  In  a  kind  of  chapel.  In  the  centre,  to  to  be 
aeeu  the  print  left  in  the  n.>ok  by  the  left  foot  of  our  Saviour — iSee  Chtu».)  The  tcmper^tare  at 
JeruMlera  is  exceedingly  changeal»le :  it  ha*  hajppened,  that  in  the  mondmt  the  heat  haa  heca  vaSio- 
eating,  vhile  at  night  ^now  has  fallen.  The  city  stands  about  1750  ftet  above  the  level  of  the  aaa  in 
the  niidst  of  a  hilly  country  which  is  little  better  than  a  desert. 

Bet  hit  hem,  7  milos  S.  W .  by  S.  of  Jerusalem,  the  place  where  our  Saviour  was  bom,  la  still  a  large  vil- 
lage, with  3<0i)  inhabitants,  and  contains  a  fine  church,  buih  over  the  alteof  the  place  of  the  ikati«i^. 
and  visited  of  course  hy  numbers  of  pUgrima.  /.'A*  KMoM  (  HfhnmJ,  80  miles  8.  by  W.,  In  a  eoontry 
leas  arid  than  that  around  Jerusalem,  has  a  popntotion  of  4^00  or  90U0  Tuib  and  Jewa.  It  toa  pretty 
cheerftil-looking  town,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  surrounded  with  vineyardaand  olive  grounds.  The  mag- 
idAcent  church  built  h\  the  cmpnrss  Helena  on  the  supposed  site  of  Abraham's  tomb,  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  mosque,  entrance  to  which  is  allowed  oiuy  to  Muasnlmana.  Sania  Sabm,  8  or  9  adka 
8.E.  of  Jerusalem,  a  nioiia^tery  remarkable  for  Its  situation  on  a  height,  which  rises  predi^tonsly 
several  hundred  foet  froiii  the  deep  valley  of  the  bnx^k  Kedron.  Beside  it  are  numeroua  grottoes, 
which  are  #aid  to  Iimvi-  lit^u  inhabited  bv  more  than  l>\OUO  monks  at  the  epoch  when  St.  Saba  Intro- 
duced the  raona«tio  lii'e  into  ralc!>tine.  In  continual  danger  from  the  wild  Arabs,  the  convent  appear* 
like  a  fi>rtre«s.  with  iinun-n^i'lv  i^trong  and  lofty  tower*.  Jericho,  14  miles  N.E..  is  represented  oy  the 
moilem  R-iyih,  a  miscraMe  villaite  of  about  AO  hut*,  or  livsomendns  in  its  vicinitv.  in  a  hot  and  dirty 
circular  plain.  S'*ifJ-*/f.  >>  miles  N  of  Jcru«alciii.  one  oi  the  most  beautirul  and  flourishing  towns  in 
the  Holy  Land,  stand;*  in  alMiliiaml  tVrtilo  vallev.  »urroundt.Hi  by  hills  and  embosomed  in  groves  and 
varden^.  Tlic  inhabitants.  ab«.iut  lO.'^X  are  en)vl-'>yod  in  making  soau  and  otlier  article*  for  the  neich- 
bourint;  country.  NHblou-*  st^e^l«  to  be  the  inotn^polis  of  a  very  rion  and  extensive  district,  abound- 
ing with  all  the  necessaries  of  life :  it  occupie*  t^e  site  of  the  ancient  Shechim,  which  became  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Samaritan 4  aftiT  the  destruction  of  !»niaria  by  Shalmanaser.  Its  modem  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Gn>vk  .Vc  •ip'Jit.  Now  town.  In  its  ni-ighbourh4H>d  Is  the  tomb  of  Joseph  and  the  well  of 
Jacob.  Sef>atM,  37  milos  N.  liv  W.  of  Jerusalem,  tho  ancient  &imari<r.  which  was  rebuilt  by  Herod  the 
Gn^at.  and  luiniod  Sei-a*t  .  in  lionour  of  his  imperial  patron.  Sebastos  Kaisar  (Augustus  Caesar  \  and 
ad<»rnod  wltii  a  temple  of  Si-lta^toi^.  and  other  matmitioent  works.  Its  situation  is  extremelv  beantifal 
and  naturally  stronp.  on  a  tine  large  insulated  hill,  comiiassod  all  round  by  a  broad  deep  valley,  which 
af;ain  i^  ^urroundea  by  four  hills,  and  cultivated  in  terraces  to  the  top.  sown  with  grain,  and  plamed 
with  fiir  trees  and  ollve-tn  r^.  Tho  hill  of  Samaria  likewise  rises  in  terraces  to  a  height  equal  to 
any  of  tho«o  around  it.  The  i>rcsent  vilLise  id  small  and  poor;  but  on  the  hill  in  different  places  are 
remains  of  the  ancient  buiMin(!s.  Jaffa  ( laffn  or  YaffaJ.  40  miles  N.W..  formerly  Joppa,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  sea-ports  in  the  world,  its  historv  stretching  far  back  into  the  twilight  of  the  early  aces, 
Is  situate  in  a  fine  flain  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  owes  its  continued  celebrity  and  im- 
portance to  its  being  the  port  of  Jerusalem.  As  a  station  for  vessels  it  is  one  of  the  worst  on  the 
coast.  The  present  town  stands  on  a  promontory  Jutting  into  the  sea.  rising  about  IM  feet  above  its 
level,  and  offering  on  all  sides  picturesque  and  varit-d  proopocts.  The  interior  of  the  town  haa  all  the 
appearance  of  a  i>oor  villaKo.  The  streets  arc  vi  ry  narrow,  uneven,  and  dirty  ;  the  Inhabitants  are 
estimated  at  between  4000  and  5000.  of  whom  tho  greater  i>art  arc  Turics  uid  Arabs ;  the  Christians  being 
only  about  fion.  and  consisting  of  Roman  Catholics.  Greeks,  Maroultes.  and  Armenians.  The  Latins. 
Gre<'ks,  and  Armenians,  have  each  a  small  convent  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims.  RawUah,  35  miles 
N.W.,  on  the  mad  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Arimnthen,  is  a  pleasant  town, 
situate  in  a  fertile  plain,  with  a  population  of  .SOOO,  who  are  principally  engaged  in  agriculture.  Sta- 
loTM.  fit)  miles  W.  by  8..  an  inci»n.<(iderable  town,  roprescntintr  the  ancient  Atkrtcn  or  .'fsrolMt,  a  city 
of  the  Philistines.  Askelon  was  of  great  note  among  the  ancients  for  a  temple  of  Derketo  or  Astartc, 
tho  Ashtaroth  of  scripture,  who  wiis  here  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  mermaid,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  mother  of  Semiramls.     Gaza,  iVi  miles  8.  W.,  is  a  little  town  with  4000  or  5000  inhabitants. 

§  Cities,  Towns,  and  Pcmnrkablc  Places,  in  Ahjezira  or  Mesopotamia. 

DiTARnKKR  or  DiARiiKKR.  lat.  37-  5*1'.  lung.3&^  .V2',  the  ancient  Amida,  is  situate  on  the  right  bank 
of  tho  Ti^'ris,  with  int4>rvcning  K&rdens  lietwi-vn  Iho  river  and  the  town.  Tho  town  in  its  prosperity 
contained  4<).<.Hi0  families  ur  Iioum.-!<,  and  nuniUTloss  looms  in  con->tant  work ;  it  m^Joyed  an  active 
trade  with  Itaxlidad  in  Indian,  nnd  witii  Aloi<po  in  Kuropoan  produco,  and  was  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing and  w.althy  cities  nf  A.ia.     The  plain  wax  cultivated  in  o^crv  par*,  and  covvrcd  with  liliages 
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nd  *Uhln  thn*  diUh  of  Um  Ratam 

. , tibj  B«l „ , , 

. ..»lb.  t^U>iEnDUWB,lslU».tlw  KnrdfiinMidUhnoiUii  bnknln— 

Tlw  oIlDuta,  UkVDiifa  mmilTrlT  hot  in  nuDDur,  cuuwt  be  eopaldvod  uiibflAlUiT,  uid  la  wlolor  tbm 

. --tWagbtAil.    TbeTliiiiiinot  nKduachuiHl  ci(«HiiiiiaiilculoDHhl«hiip.biK 

w«r  mn  KmetliDH  floaw  down  from  Um  moantalni  ■!»*«  Uh  tvwD. 
mUa*  ODrth'WHt  of  Diju-bckr,  Li  jlrv/umi,  tktoMU  nndor  a  loftj  poak.  nnnoDnlcd  br  a 
oUaooDTcnl,  »Uch  oforloolu  »  *Mt  uliUn.  It  cootaliu  aboat  COQ  mdUm,  but  upean  In 
lldaUd  Itmlt.  Tw  mllii  N.  bj  W.  Is  the  Ggppa  mint  of  Anhana  (.IrlAaiu.JdiAni), 
cb  aro  ooUaclfid  743  tamLUea.  of  which  370  aro  Gndc,  171  Anoaman,  and  xn  Turkbta.  tba 
- 1...  ■._■__  -■■  -.Qjii^Qd  jq  directing  or  workiog  the  mlDOL  tha  AmHakaiu  an  tndet- 


net  of  uiyarbekr.  14  houn' autant.  1>  wrr.MiierH  u  uadviik 

TttnooMIta.  wbn*  TlgranM.  king  oT  Armenia,  wu  defnted  bir  Lncanui.  ffl  TOirt  I.e. 
IwTaUaj  of  IMiarbakr.  or  Ifaa  upper  Tigris  thore  aro  tio  olbcr  piacfa  of  a^  ImpoTtance' 
ibad  bdvean  the  Gupbratoi  and  the  Tl^,  in  Ltaii  nslghbciurhDoil,  !•  Iha  XarnitM-iaglt,  *t 

talnaaod  the  BnpbiaUj  llielf.  Ilea  the  pubillc  at  OrTa.  vhlch  ccmuina  Or/ah,  tba  annkant  Abun,  to 
tnilwuBIt  frnTnthoFnnhTilM  nn  tbt  banliB  of  tba  llltle  river  Daimn,  which, after Johlliu the  GiaJia6^ 
H'^i^r^'"^'      ...t31,nile.b,l...lh.t«wp-    Orfah\,  h..m|>np.rt.ofwohl      andinth. 


la  now  a  rerr  Irulgnlflcatit  plaeCi 
•nluan,  btfgn  bg  went  Into  Cani 

NiiiiNn(WuUii1,IMinUaiE.of  m      ■  ^   V,     .  I  Hoiut,  wm  formerlja 

BtRHU  Boakan  fortroHt  and  Ihi:  ti"  L'.-lJiJam  ;  but  onWlha 

foudalloiu  of  itIwaIJa  mnaK  the  interior  being  aUcd  -ith  itonei  end  rubbleh.  and  canlalnljll  a 
hamlatgraania  thlnjibauaei.  Data,  it  DilLeA  w.  by  S-  ijf  NULt>iji,  Itaiiutlier  rortroit,  now  In  mini, 
whoK  foondatloni  majba  traced  more  than  two  uii]«a.  Ufrdrn  or  Mardin,  60  mliei  S.E.  b*  S.  or 
EH^vMir,  ■■  the  oldKoraan  town  of  Mariii,  Ifaa  walk  at  wbleh  ara  alUl  la  tolerable  repair.  It  con- 
It  aaad  to  b*  FM«bcd  b]>  a  atair  mora  Uud  a  nlla  In  length,  eat  In  tfaa  rock,  at  the  top  r^blchli  tha 

nt^  bat  tha  italr  la  now  conTerted  into  a  good  road.    TfaaalMottha ' 

TnrLi  nr  the  inhabitant!  nenr  waa  Urd  ijlu  onr  thalr  hiada. 
Along  iha  mar**  of  the  Euphratei;  Bh.m  tlia  lail  bank  of  tfaa  li'i 


Aloiwihamiinaaf  IheEuphratei;  £fr.  on  tSa  lail  bank  of  tfaa  li'ar,  illaale  on  a  ibwD  accUrltj, 
jntalni  batwaen  leOCand  MOO  boiuea,  and  li  31  daji' Jonma;  from  Aleppo  bjr  caratan,  bt.  K°  Iff, 
leng.  W  V.  Tba  itraun  l>  ban  hit  wide,  and  » lapld.  that  often  the  ftrt}  boalt  can  onlj  croia  It 
In  an  obllqna  diiweUon.  The  Inhabllante  are  Turka.  who  alio  extend  about  s  or  6  mllai  dawn  Iba 
rlTtr.  and  ara  deaerlbed  aa  a  peaceable  people.  Tha  Arab  iTlbaioommenca  about  14  houra  below  BIr, 
wbarv  there  are  aone  niins  called  Btlhah,  on  the  left  bank.  About  fi  boon  below  BIr,  on  the  rUht 
bank,  are  tha  rulua  of  Salamia.  Cutar  Ua  town  of  about  lOOghouKI  and  tanti.JJ  houra  below  BIr. 
on  tha  left  bank,  near  which  there  li  an  abundant  lupplj  of  Uluman.  El-Drr,  lupiioeMl  to  be  the 
■Driant  napami,  on  the  right  bank,  cont^ne  about  IHO  bouMa  Kurkuiia  {Kirltttiim  of  iha 
Oreaka.  CurrntiM  of  the  Latlu.  CarehnmA  of  the  Hebrawil,  at  tha  mouth  of  tha  Khabonr.  Annah, 
170  milea  below  Racca.  on  the  rigbt  bank.  eouilKi  ot  one  long,  uarrow,  winding  Mreet.  ninning 

and  a«Dt  IMO  bouiei.  Hit.3X'4XH.\M..Wn',  £.  luu.,  contalne  abonl  IHQ  bouiaa,  boUI  roumj 
■  long  bill,  which  riaeo  parallel  to  the  right  bank  of  the  rlier.  Tha  bouaai  ara  nnerallii  ana  or  two 
ttor>7i  high,  and  eat-roofed|  the  itratta  are  narrow,  dirij,  and  ttaap.   In  th*  nelghboarbcod,  for  mllea 

HDmllaa  below  Hit.  b  a  caatle  on  the  left  bank,  with  a  floating  bridge.  At  JVuaait,  7D  mllaa  fattbar 
down,  l>  abo  a  bridge  ot  boali  160  janle  lung.  HiOid,,  a  larga  wdTbuUt  town  of  1(^000  mhaUtanta, 
VB  mllea  balow  Annah.  and  460  from  the  Feralan  gulf.  About  two-thlrda  ot  the  town  atw  on  Ifaa 
right  bank,  the  reat  on  the  left,  wllh  a  bridge  ofboati  between  them.  iSO  tM  long.  Dm  depth  of  walar 
b^Dg  18  (bat  at  the  loweil  laaKin.  Theb*iaanar«good,audw<il)npplled  with  neat.  Bill,  rice,  and 
aren  luauriofl ;  the  cllf  le  rcgularlj  goi-emed.  In  general  quiet,  peaoeablt^  and  well  dlapoaed  towarda 
ilrangert  and  Franki.    II  la  lurrounded  with  a  good  wall,  and  the  f oremor't  bouf e  li  ateo  fortlOed. 

Ulllah  li  iltuate  wllbin  tlie  preclncli  of  BaM~n,  and  bulll  wllii  brlcki  dug  from  lie  mini.  A  few 
ihapaleai  moundi  are  alt  thai  iwvrem^n  of  fjla  el"ry  *J  the  CSaldfef  metlfnty ;  the  mi^lorllj  of 
which  lie  on  the  left,  or  uat  bank  ot  the  EujAnlci.  wttkhi  fln  mllai  north  of  HlUah  i  bultlianiDM 
renurkaUeor  all  Ihe  Tulne  It  on  Iha  w«t  ilda  of  the  rircr.  UnmlleaaoDtbof  HlUab.  Thli  la  an  oblong 
bill  iurmounud  In  ■  towar,  the  dreumfnenoe  ot  lie  hue  meMurlng  aiacUT  799  jardi,  and  lit  height 
to  Ihe  bottom  of  the  tower  190  fc«.  Tha  towar  itidf  li  a  iolld  maaa  of  tha  Onaat  kUn-bamt  brlck- 
maaonrj.  U  feet  In  helgfat.  making  the  total  belghl  of  the  ^la  US  (Set.  Two  dlitlnct  at^ea  of  build- 
ing are  dlicemible  along  the  ildei  of  the  hill  i  tbe  tower  tomu  apparently  part  of  a  third,  abort  which 
(here  max  ha'u  been  othere,  decrnilog  graduall  j  In  IbelF  oilmial  dltaenilotii  ao  a>  ID  gin  the  eii- 
llre  building  a  pyramidal  lonii.    Tbe  whole  lunimll  and  ildea  are  furrowed  Inlo  deep  hoUowi  and 

itoDca.  glaaa.  tllai.  large  cakeit>fhllbmqn,  and  petrlAed  and  Tilrlflad  iubttaiicet.  Around  Itareacve- 

._  ._._..__    ...___...^.i.  ».._.  ..._.. J  ...J....... — 1  bi  maoj  to  bo  the  Identical  ti.wer 

■d  ij  X<ri«,  and  which  Alaiandcr 
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lov-'T  i>^  IUIh  I  and  ti>n-.|tlo  of  PH  to  1m-  tlie  ruin  now  call'.'d  the  Ma*elilAah.  on  fbe  cut  bank  of  it* 
rivi  r.  ti  n  mill."*  fruin  the  IMrn  Ninirood. 

\i  «oii:i' •li-.taiK'i-  Aft  lit  the  Kiiphratci*.  in  the  nrighbnurbood  «•!'  HiKali.  arc  <'itFLate  thr-«  ;ila.*»» 
oi  ,riut  lotorii"  ar.ii  nli^ioiis  funic.  matL-rvi  by  omn.iN  from  the  ri«rr.  Ck^i.  Knta,  or  Kvkfit.  30 
n.ii<  >  s.  Ill'  lUnbl'.  iioin  whu-h  the  It-iivnt  nf  the  Araliir  alpliftl*«i  Ib^c  get  the  name  ofrnfc.  «a«u>- 
l.ir.-i  il,  if  iii>t  t'liili  Iv  Dniar.  wlio  inarle  it  the  rvHiienr**  of  the  KhaliS  :  I  ut  after  the  tuildiDir  nl  Bacb- 
dml.  it  t'l  n  intit  il^vay.  At  |  r(•^cnt  tlien*  renin'- n*  llttl**  more  than  the  nio»que  where  the  Kltalit  Ab 
Mp»  iniirili  ri'il,  H  |>1iiii  buiMir.K  held  In  peruliitr  veneration.  Ali*»  hiirial-|ila-"e  "  wa»  eonceaud  froQ 
tl.  tyriii.t"  lii  thu  hiuiM'  of  Omii.ijuh.  but  in  thi*  fourth  a«e  of  the  h^jtah.  a  tonih,  a  tfii^i'le.  a  •  irr. 
M-  KOI*  I.I  ar  t  ■  v  mi  111  of  i'uta.  Mmiy  thniiMin'U  of  the  Sliiit<  a  re|K»»e  In  liolv  grour-d  at  the  fe^  t  uf  tb« 
\i'ar  u\  <.o«l ;  an'i  tlie  M.  -•  rt  is  vivrfii-^i  Iiv  thi-  numerous  %i»it^  ot  the  rcrrian-*.  who  esteem  Iht-ir  A  - 
iiiri.iii  iMt  U'--.  merit  I  Til 'US  tiian  He  \  W'fxixwz^'  of  Mecca  "~f  iiif'-vn^  r.  1.  »  Thr  city  of  }ft*ht^-.-f. 
n  (»r  •>  Ill-It*  ^^.  from  Cuta,  i«  of  the  *\.v  anil  fonii  of  the  nio«li  m  J('i-u«:il«;m.  The  ti«n.b  nf  .\li:« 
nil  hi  II  .1  l.sii)(1>i>nt(-  niri-i,iK  in  tlM*  <-tutie  of  the  city.  Al*  the  :y:anto  of  fVr<>^ia  dov^n  to  Nad'r  ^l■ah 
f  iir  «-lii«l  it.  <ay«<  CiMHii.  with  tlio  -imiHa  of  tl'O  i«eop1e.  Tire  duniv  i*  nf  copper,  with  air  ghr  iL-d 
niii'oy  ci'ii'iiK.'which  vlittor^  in  the  i>i  n  nt  the  dirt :t nee  of  many  niihfc  .1  v •,%i''- //f/^fe/ri.  aUji.t  .<^ 
nr.li-i'  N.W.  lit  ll:il<i>i,  in  lulh  on  tho  >(>t)t  i\-;ii  rt.'  llii«ikin.  tliMMtft  «on  I'f  Ali.  and  itnrj^'jn  rf 
.M;-hfiiiii-t.  r.  a-  l.r.Iii|  hy  fliv  i  iip-Mirit-:*  of  tli«'  Klialif  Y«'/id.  A.r».  ♦  Vi.  m  tl-e  pla  n  t-f  Ktri^'^t.  Ifte 
tun  II  1«  l.ir  .'t-r  aoii  miti-  iio|nliiii<i  Ti-.an  that  of  >Ieshid*Ali,  and  it  primiiwlly  t-npported  by  tin  :nflri 
oi  I'lT-ihn  |'i1-jriiii».  uh<i  i*onii>  I  ere  to  ucT'^hip  nt  the  i>l<riiM>  of  iliv  martyri-i  Iiuriicin  :  ai:'l  «br<K 
I'idit  K:irf  iriin-.-iit  in  Br^'iit  nnnilt-r'*  t«  In- buried  <n  *o  h'lva>|.'Ot.  >Ii>hid-Iht«M-'n  wsii  |ih.ri:-  r*-^ -f 
n.i  it"".  iri:i»nn'«i  by  iho  W  ahalnv;  and  the  relictstif  Mishid-Ai:  wtrvcarrleil  i>!t  by  the  I'a-ba  t :  };%.!■- 
d-iii.  to  -T^o  tlii'tn  In  nil  tlie  -nnu-  i;iti'  but  weie  m-vcr  r»-irnKd.  IV-iow  thi"*e  places,  tiit-  !a*i  !■  »-■■.!; 
tl  !■  t  ui-lirafis  \s  St  k-t'-  **h*tkh  1 1  oii'.'h  ii.nrki't^.  70  mlUs  ntovp  Korrah.  mi  the  "onth  b-  \\.  >  '.  '.'* 
ri*  r.  uhirb  i'ont!«in«i  atmiit  Ti'.'^V  'TiJ-abltantx.  nio.-t  of  wiioin  livi-  in  l.r.ts  w.tliont  tlic  v.'.l-.  wh.h 
I  iii|t>«e  ('Illy  a  t«>u-  brick  hous^ -i.  It  »ns  Imilt  above  n  crnturvnjiO  by  the  "lic-ikh  of  th.M.u'-ij.^ 
Ar.'il'-;  is  till' wT'-rit  report  of  |!e(lvii'>  fr- in  iill  jiarls  ot  tlie  dc»ert :  aid  ctiutaiii«  ^everil  vvalily 
li  I  rrh;int'-,  «  ho  rt.rry  on  n  I'n-nt  tr-'d  ■.  — f  M  'Utfiil,  I.  I'-I.' 

Pf"!  -iid^nj:  tbf  'i'ijirri!*  fnin  t'  c  v.ilU-y  or"  I^iyiirl^-kr.  tlio  tir?«t  place  of  iniporTsrre  i-  y-tu\  ■  !arr?. 
nt-<-i  111.  L'l-onn-bMii*'.!!'-'  t'iwn  in  a  fiati-  of  ^  i--bii'  dcc.-iy.  It  ftaiidii  on  tlie  Wf>t  bark  cf  t^l  ri»»T  :n 
l:ir  '.\t',  -ju'.  liiii;.'.  \'.\  •'• .  Ill  d  cof.taMi"*  .ihoni  ;iV"? '  iiilial>':!«ntH.  witli  the  ren<aln!»  of  mnn.  tiro  I  u-i...nj*. 
It  cHiii-  «  1-11  v4ini->  t"ni!i>.  hn"  •onii-  iirinioi-t  nt  ii  aiu:facturi'5.  and  friers  nan  v  to  the  v.  t  I'-'nii^'ni 
;.'t'u'li-  vif'liv  f  t::'-\tr!fir,  cloTij  of  >'o  111  K.»«ctiy  opj  o>ite.  on  till'  ca>t  H-'f  of  thi  •  T  pr^*  i*  ;1 1.  t-1- 
!.■■.<■  of  \t.;i;>t,  lii'i'Pi  x'lik*  a  I  art  o.  flu-  *ite  of  ilio  anciint  yiiiuri-ft ;  tlie  riily  r«:trftin.-»  arv  i:i't  r.iN  of 
CLi: til.  lU-f  tM<i«t- ot"  l'i:i))vliiii.  \ibiv'hari>  iiiftriy  a iiiilf  ill  eircuiiitcroi-ce. h\ii  n. i»l  tr  !-o  Irjih  n-T"!'  j- r- 
f««'t.  A)  out  a  iiiiy*K  liili*  nort'i  «^f  >!o>ul.  i"  tlie  nioiiii«H-ry  of  Hii'l.-an- Uonnuxtl,  ticlii|'cii:;  i>.- tie 
(I  a!d:iafi  ('hri»ti:':nv  aii<l  r'  «•  ro»idi>iK*e  of  tluir  nietroi  olitan ;  and  alM>iit  a  nitU-  r-tarer  ti.t-i  it\  i«  t).« 
\ii1:iLi'iii  .tl  K-^/i.  ihi-  n:  iit'il  birib-plai'c  o»  the  I'm^ihet  Nabuni,  aiid  cont:t:i.ii:c  bi"  tt  nb.*  }i::l 
or  .  r  ;l  f  ..''f'-t  .  :■■'<  I:;!. -«  I',,  of  .MuMil.  iiw*  it.<  nuuie  to  the  la'it  jrnat  l>aitle  touclit  by  ;  Ii  *  .t- '.'-r 
till  i.r  :it  '\iih  l».i:".u  Kuil'  of  I  ir>r.i  The  buitV.  however,  wan  not  louglit  htr^.  but  ai'tf.--  f.  :•.  ■:. 
iii:iil\  ii:-.iina>  hitw  I'li  ilrl>il  and  Mo«iil.  'i'lu*  inbabit:ii-t>  are  Ktird^  »nd  1  vrl.v.  lirlLl  «..>  •  i..--? 
e^iilei  il>  u  M  i\  laiiTi  ti'wn.  but  is  now  in  |;n>at  dictiy.  It  i"  bull  on  a  round  ti:.t-to]ii  (.d  I  ill.  I'lLt 
I'lliil  1>  ::!'.  >iirr"ni  diii  by  :i  nail  i>i.idii»ii:v  about  bviohi.u^e'i :  and  tlici care  ah.-.ui  .'m:  n.t  re  r.t  tie 
I  I't  I'f '.]f  I. ill.  //'.I'  !,tifn  (ioblt  n  Itrid^e-.  •.»•»  n  ile«  S.  it  I  rbil.  is  a  "jni:.!!  town  «n  ni.  i>I  i  ■'  in 
tin-  l.ml--  Zab  ri\' r.  wl'ii-h  i- (■ro^^^ <l  Inn- by  two  i  rid^i*;  of  brirk-Wii«k  :  an<1 'ie4  in  I^iftriV.ir  -rth 
i*  k'ikn!.  i  ki'l.iif,,  }  -rK-H-ku  a  iHrire  t«»wn  of  I.S.Mki  or  2«».'Ji>'»  iiiha|iitJiiit>.  I  i-ilt  pa  tSy  on  a  1  ii:  ik< 
tl-ai  til  I'ibi'.  ai-.d  I  :itti\  uti  tlii-  |  lain  1k-1ow.  About  i«i)  niik.<  oi-'t  of  Kcrkuk.  is  >ff/.ji «?..// or  >■  ^:- 
i/i»ii  it.  rr  Si'f,  III  -r.n  .i/i.x\u\  riiK-ipal  tomi  of 'i'lirkish  Kn<di^t.nll.^ilUitt<'  in  a  Miit  ef  ibMn*.  uin*.--  r.- 
t;>ii  in  :  ;.!  •■i.f  ''  '■  r.n.  i'i  s  it  M«-li  ms.  |:m  ot  Jews,  I'  ot  (  liald:« :  i>  ili- irtis-rs,  :  ihI  .'•  •  f  A.ii  1 1,  -.:■< ; 
♦i  1  l;,i  ».  ■.  I  ■  I  ..  I  i'.  .1  o  ii«i  II.  >..  Ill  V  iiiti  r  ti.e  <-i  hi  i>  Mineiiiius  inti  hm  .  t->}  cr'al-y  vi  It  n  >■:■  i  jc 
eji-»irly  h=i.<!-  p-i  ■.;■!  .  in  omi  irer,  tluea-t  wiml  is  hot  and  rel;.\irt'.  bloninu  wiili  I'rodiLioi  :•  %  i- 
Ii-iCf  •niii.'ti':  *  I  1  .  i  I  I  rr  ti  I)  ilii\!>  in  MiriM-y.-ioii.  Kth'tj.  at  ti.e  nu-iith  t.i"  tli«>  trtai  /iib.  ■^■j'j, 
at  tbi>  mouth  oi  tl.<  liMlc  Z.-ib.  l'<kr,f.u.  Miiiitd  lort  iieiir  the  lueuth  (.1  the  Toak.  J),-.  .S-n'.."i., 
kit.';!,  iin.  a  1 1  ^I'lt  I  1  ;■  I.:  iiii:«.  and  Imufn'.ti^L 

i:M.iiii<n  '■tj'  d-  <  II  III  liin-  in  N.  I  t.  "li  -JU'.  and  1-'.  !oi?.4t  -.'I'.  It  i>  a  Ian  c,  I  rr  .!• ;.-;.' d 
v-\\.  -Il"' ii;  i>i|i  i|  i«  ;i'  :ii  i-iii.t  iiDlr.ttlid  1  lii  1.  wall.  aliul7ii>iK»  in  eiri-i  n.*i  rei:v«.-.  '!  I.i  ■■t;.  is 
1  »i:l*  ♦iTiiil_\  nt  I  I  :i  K.  ,':iid  oi  nlnliis  im  bud(!iiiv'>  of  titJ.rr  ii«  }.-;:i.ee  or  in  )  oi t:°n<*(<.  II--'  i  !.:■- 
pi  I  !i  II  s';uii!-  i-ii  ll  «•  !•  It  r.-'iik  ol"  the  rviT.  w  l.ieh  ii  er«>-i  d  1>  Ji  hi  ii'te  of  Ix  at^.  '  Tt  IVt  t  U  i  v:.  1  "i  <• 
d.  •■«  :t  rill  11  >!  up  t<'  tbi-  \t  i;.  n.-ilN.  ]bii:bda>l  io  tl;r  ci'i  itulof  an  cyaVt.  whieh  ineU.iU-x  all  ibi-  i » ;;i.irj 
Iriiii  \|i  r-l'ii  to  iriixi- ll  ;  it  was  loin.dtd  b>  tl.i  Iv;  liph  Maii-o-r-ii-lU  wanil  >.  in  the  I.T.  :li  j.  .ir  if 
the  lli;:iah.  or  v.n  7' >>.  Mid  <'i'ntiniie<l  tu  be  ilu- r«  N-.dmei  ol  l.i>  sii^o-.  .ss.-rs  t  II  \.i>.  r.".*i'»,  v  li»  i"ii  va? 
t.iKrii,  ai  «i  tlu  KalijI  utr  tt  nniiiati  d.  b\  lli.da^u.  ibc  m  n  <1  Jii.v'i.*  Kl  an.  It  <';in  t-  t.iiaK\  ii.to  :l;e 
pii^M-^-inn  ill  till-  '1  inks,  in  U.l^  :  and  vas  n  eu-.th  n  eo^n-id  i  \  tlie  Srlt:in  fn  in  tl.e  r-Mi  i[ :.  i.  ot  an 
;lnMi>t  in-  i )  <  mli-iit  |  a>hn.  'II  ne  ii.i'i'*  north  of  tin-  rit\  is  ihr  iniMiue  ol  Ciiyt,:,,i.  ,.r  A. /■"■:■•-, 
bii'it  I  VI  r  ihi-  r.  niain>  of  tb.e  I'h  \ii.th  i  f  iIk-  twfh*-  In  ani.<  ■ 'i-i-  p.  1".M  '.  ar.ii  to;  n.iiiir  oiit'  o;  ii  c  h.i-  lU 
Mii:i»i  ^tr!u•tllI■l  »  in  Me^i  |icwiiiiia  :  ai  d.  ,^n>t  \\iti<iil  il.i.'  i.'it\  wall,  in  a  ^-U  piii>.'  Lir.iiit  i.-.  c  sir- 
ri  1  I  d-  d  I  \  an  r.\ti  nsi\.'  een  « tiiy.  is  tl:i.-  toiiib  olZcUide,  tl  i-  will-known  wif.-  it  tin  (.'alipl.  I  art  i:- 
iil-Kas>  id.  'I  ho  ei-.matc  i.i  Mai:!. dad  i-  .si'lubri(;iit^,  but.  in  thi-  •■trietipt  mpm-  of  ilu-  wi-id.  i>c» --:»i: 
ihf -i:ii  ii'ir's  h»  ai  iiarhiiii:  I'J''  .  and  •<>iiietin.es  <  vi  n  Hii  rahnnhiit:  ai  d  thi  wii,tir\-  eold  l.ii< 
rii"re  d  M-iy  low  by  ibi- ir\  bne?*"!  fn  in  tl-<-  iii  ii.-l.l  on:  ins;  nu  lii. tains,  'll.c-i-t-ld  s^;).,  ],  c,  |  t  i  ^,,'9 
iioniti.e  111  dell- t  I  Ptei  nil  tr  to  the  n.iddle  ot  !•'»  1  rnary,  wl.i  11  ti.e  warm  wra'li*  r  biv-ii.>,  .-rd  zt^' 
di  .'tliy  i:  inaMstii  tl:i'  M-urehinf.'  I.t-at  of  "un  ini  r.  Fioin  .April  till  i.>eti  l-er  tiu  ;i  b.d  .lai  is  ^^l:dthe 
«'o\  ill  tin  ir  i'  tt'iit %.  or  iii'iier>:ri  iiikI  apnrtn  1  nis.  and  tl;e  nii:lits  i  n  thi-  n-ol*-  of  thi-ir  h.'iiM  <. 

JSh'  ui  -.n  i.:d»-s  biN.w  lln^hdad  jre  tin'  ruins  «f  I  wi>  aneii  nt  eitiis',  on  the  oj  jo>ite  b;.i:k>  %.  i  ll;r  Ti- 
^■r  «.  >^'l'Uiiii  (  Sih  ukmi  f,\\i\\\.  h\  Seleneiis  Nieati  r.  kin;;  ol  >yiia.  oiu  e  Cei.laii.td  »:n».(  o:- i  t  .m.*, 
ail'!  en>.Mo?-«d  all  tin-  einmuree  ami  tl-vw»alti  of  Iwilyliii:  but  tin.e.  \i»Ki:ee.  lir.d  tl,..-  ini;:  ..> 
thus  ot  tie  ri\»r.  Ia\«-  b>ilUd  everythinL'.  Urieks,  till-.-,  ui.d  ]otieiy  if  t\cry  co.  ni-.  <;i':»s 
^ll•  .s,  >l«ll.s.  ( «  li'pi  «;o  wl.at  mw  nii.ani^  ol  the  tnef  n  •.  niiien.t  eity.  <>n  tie  I'pj  o<iir.  01  i-nI« 
J  ni.  bai  k  f>l  tl  e  n\»r.  me  tl  i- rl^:n^  ol  ittnf/n/i.  1 1  ilt  ly  tie  I  mib  ai.<.  wi  bin  tl.m  n  iK?  1 1  S<- 
iMu-ia.  in  «  idi-i  tod  i-pi  o)  li> :  nd  in>])i.<vi  rjsh  it.  It  roi.taii  s  em  n  a>.i.il:ei  nt  n.tr.ununt  in  a  pcftet 
*riiri  ,.fj  n  v|.i^,ituii;  l.ut  w.tliout  aiitn.bliio  to  throw  any  11^1. t  upn  it-  1  i  liij  :  aiui  with  Luirmf 
<rria>mtei  to  bo  traetd  on  any  bi  Sek  or  wall.  Ibis  >t"ni  •  1  d.  ii>  iV;  ;;n.i  i.t  r.iiK.i  Ani.h  -  kt  ■■■;,  i« 
I'l.t  I.I  f  1,0  lirian-built  brick>.  and  m^-aslIr^■^l  .lOn  tut  a]<.ni:  le  In  nt  «'r  »a>!»rii  :;  w.  It  i*  i:;\idi'd 
I'y  .1  b-j|li  ^.n  leiniiKsr  nreh  itank,  i  J  .s«.  l,rt  span,  wbirh  iImsi,.  ;|  .-  hi  ij;ht  •  f  .i3  Int.  :  i.d  i<  M;p- 
I «  itiil  l.y  walls  Ml  le.  t  thirk      All  vimnd  are  fraKH  int>  or  v.ilN  and  n  .^*^^^  of  brickwork,  and  ^a?t 
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rtiins  atteit  iu  former  liDp«rtaiu!«.  On  the  west  bftnk  of  the  Shat>el-Anib,  48  miles  below  Kornab* 
and  86  fktmi  the  sea,  stands  Busbrah  (Bustdrah,  Batra^  Bturah^  Bosra^  Balt^ra,  BeutOrah^  ButrahJ^  a 
large  commercial  city.  The  position  of  the  British  factorr,  which  is  nearly  In  the  centre  of  the  town, 
has  been  determined  to  be  in  lat.  30°  29  30"',  long.  47^  34^  15".  The  town  is  of  an  irregular  oblong 
square  form,  surrounded  by  brick  walls  8  or  9  miles  in  circumference,  forminff  an  eflTeciual  defence 
against  the  Arabs ;  but  of  the  enclosed  space  not  more  Uian  a  fourth  is  occupied  by  houses,  the  reat 
being  partly  filled  by  ruins,  or  partis  laid  out  in  com  fields,  rice  grounds,  date  groves,  and  gardens.  The 
walls  and  most  of  the  houses  are  built  or  sun-dried  bricks.  The  population  has  varied,  at  different 
times,  from  AO0,000  to  50/KX),  of  whom  about  one^half  are  Arabs,  one-fourth  Persians,  and  the  other 
fourth  a  mixture  of  Turks,  Armenians,  Indians,  Jews,  Catholic  Christians,  and  a  few  Kurds  and 
Europeans.  The  sitnatiun  is  so  highly  favourable  for  trade,  that  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  occat>ioned 
by  a  bad  government,  and  an  unsafe  \  afsage  by  land  or  watt^r,  it  conunues  to  ei^joy  a  commerce  sulB' 
dent  to  enrich  many  by  its  profits,  and  to  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence  to  its  large  populatioo. 
The  ruins  of  the  more  ancient  taUora  are  at  the  distance  of  8  miles  from  the  modern  city.  Tho 
eountry  immediately  surrounding  the  city  i^  a  desert,  with  a  horiaon  as  level  as  the  sea.  and  is  covered 
with  water  fur  six  months  in  the  vear.  The  climate  is  excessively  hot  from  April  till  October,  but 
the  heat  seldom  rists  above  110^  Fahrenheit.  On  the  east  bank  of  the  8hat-cl-Aimb,  and  on  the  north 
■Ide  of  the  Hassar  caxutl,  below  Bussrah,  is  Slohammerah  or  Mohamrat  a  small  place,  where  the  steam- 
▼«aacl»  occasit.nally  stop. 
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AIIABIA. 

Astronomical  Position BL'tweun  12'  and  36'  N.  lat,  and  32°  and  60°  £.  lone. 

Bound  ARIES Soulh-we.<tern  :  ~T1ie  Red  Sea.    South'eastern  and  Easterm  : — The 

Arabian  Sea.  Sorth-castfrn  : — The  Persian  Gulf  and  the  river  Euphrates.  -AV/A- 
arcs/ir;i : — S^ria  and  Palestine,  where,  however,  the  boundaries  are  not  precisely  de- 
fined. 

DiMF.\$ioN^ From  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  in  the  north-west,  to  Cape  Ras-al- 

Had  in  the  s^uth-east.  Arabia  inensureii  1<aK)  miles;  from  Suez  to  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el- M.indeb.  ,1300;  frnni  Bul>.el-M:indeb  to  Rus-al-IIad,  1250;  from  Bab-el-Man- 
deb  to  Rnrra,  on  the  Kupbrates,  HMO;  and  from  Gazii,  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  tbf 
mouth  of  the  Sbut-el-Aruli,  840.  The  superficial  area  is  computed  at  about  834,400 
square  English  miles. 

BeUd-ehAr/ib  (Arab  land),  nod  Jezirat-d-Arah  (Arab  isiland  or  peninsula)  are  the 
usual  native  n:iM)04  of  the  country.  The  Persians  and  Turks  call  it  Arahiutan^  Tbe 
sinf^ular  word  Arab  is  uised  ns  a  collective  noun,  to  designate  the  people;  but  its 
etymolo^ry  and  meaning  arc  uncertain. 

Genfrai.  AftPECT. — Arabia  is  a  large  peninsula,  having  the  greater  part  of  its  boun- 
daries washed  by  the  sea  and  the  Euphrates,  and  occupies  the  south-western  corner 
of  Asia.  It  appears  to  be  an  immense  pile  of  naked  mountains  and  table- lands,  eo- 
circled  by  a  belt  of  flat,  dry,  sandy  ground,  along  the  sea  coasts. 

The  north-wostom  portions  aro  mountainous  ;  the  triangular  peninsula  fomted  by  the  forfc  of  the 
Red  Kca  is  very  nivccil.  The  ii<Ige  of  Anti-I.ibanns.  or  at  least  a  continuation  of  it.  after  skirtinr 
the  Dead  Sea  and  tno  lihor.  run!*  along  the  coa^i  parallel  to  the  Red  S-.a.  at  a  distane<>  of  from  93  to 
80  miles,  and  Sometimes  apprcaolus  cl^M^Iy  to  the  shore,  it  increa»es  in  elevation  a«  it  extends 
Bontliwjrdo,  and  auHars  to  t>e  continued  in  a  line  if^ratlel  t<>  the  shure  of  the  Indian  Octao  aafar  u 
Oman.  The??  mt  untnins  diverge  into  th>>  int>rior  in  rldi;e.4.  which  increase  in  eleva'ioo  as  tb«7 
recede  from  tho  sen ;  in  cl.ar  weather  th«>v  are  visible  for  (>i  or  7>)niileH.  ai.d  the  distant  peak«  bare  a 
rufrK^d  (oirtcil  outline.  Uctwien  tlteir  bnsen  and  the  shore  extends  a  lowlar.d  border  of  tarying 
width,  called  hy  the  Arub^  the  tfhnnvih,  wliich  is  Lenerally  des«rt  and  li&rrcn.  but  is  cultirattd  ma 
few  spots.  '1  lie  country  to  th.>  e.itt  nnd  tlie  north  of  the  nu.untains  is  lii^her  tl.an  the  low  cocntry 
along  the  coost,  t>y  so  nii;ch  a*  two  th'rd-*  ot't'.e  l-i>i.:lit  <  f  iho  nioiii:tain<«.  and  api^ars  tu:ormatt  'Di- 
mt'nse  tab'c-land  i»r  scric*  i-f  tli.>\att«i  do«ertH.  olupin;;  m'uvraily  toward.'*  tli>*  IVrsijn  liuli  an-i  th." 
Euphratrs.  No  i  nrt  tif  Arabia  cjutain*  rivers  or  largo  stuuni^.  in  the  proper  M-nse  of  the  word; 
thou>;h  the  da^t  lands  are  intfrse^to'l  t'V  nimier.'us  r.i\ini'-*.  cillc'l  winnt,  which  contain  iorre:ts 
durinK  the  rany  ^eaMii.  Tlio  dryr.f>s  oi  tJio  iit:ni»'>pifro  i-*  so  greiii,  that  it  suinitinie«  doe*  not 
rain  f  »r  hCM-ral  \ear>  in  sucr. ■'•'iin.  It  i^  only,  ilier.  tore,  those  lands  which  are  situate  at  the  fo^  t  -Jt 
hills.  aTn!  can  1)0  w.ittnil  aitifiri.,1  y.  that  u-o  •«u«.r»-j»tible  <  f  culiivM'.un  :  a:id  without  the  he-p  nf 
the  wady-fornMitH,  wliirli  are  int  rot'pt-  d  l>y  da.iis,  eo  !•  «.toii  in  fjonds.  an<l  turncl  from  their  ci-ur*e 
upon  the  liind,  'carc^-ly  any  erop<.  rmild  ht>  raiiiid.  The  l)ellin^uKl.  h«»wevir.  contains  u.a:iy  ue.I- 
walirod  si'Ots,  and  wells  are  intir-per-'Od  throuL'hout  t!ie  de.-erts  in  nunnTo;:>  oa>cs. 

Ci  IMATK.— Ar.iba  p:irtaki;.s  of  thi'  cliniato  of  nortborn  Afr  ca.  Tiic  niour.tains  of  Ycmt'n  a^e 
moistencl  by  r«>gular  vhowi  rs  from  the  n-iddle  of  June  till  the  end  of  septeii-lKr  ;  hut  even  then  the 
•ky  is  seldom  overca'^t  lor  '21  hou'-s  togtthor.  and  during  the  rv^t  of  the  ytur  not  a  ch  ud  is  tc  be 
seen.  In  Oman  the  rainy  s«'a«on  bcKins  in  NoVktn)H.>r.  ai.d  rontinues  nil  tVbrua?y;  but  along  th* 
•outb  coast  it  l>e}:iiis  in  February,  and  la<«ts  till  the  niir!dlo  of  April.  The  air  is  f very u here* gii.e- 
rally  dry,  and  always  hot ;  the  average  timperature  •  f  the  year  is  reckoneil  at  *.'^-  Kafirt-nhtit ;  b-t 
during  snininer.  particularly  in  the  low  country  alon-.;  the  Hid  8ta,  the  hiat  is  inttnso.  ihe  thcmo* 
meter  at  Mocha  ilsing  to  Ts-.  In  th'.'  hill  country  1 1  Saana,  north-cast  of  Mocha,  first  is  «cm« times, 
though  rarely,  felt ;  and  fallsof  snow  take  place  in  the  int.  rior.  nhich.  however,  never  leslonp.  Tha 
naturooftlie  wind.«.  differs  according  to  the  tract  t:  y  iiuv.'pavs  dover,  sotliat  iho  same  wind  is  indif- 
ferent places  moist  or  dry.  The  winds  which  blow  ircri  i!i..'  deserts  are  naturally  oi  the  Jatitr  kind ;  but 
ills  only  in  the  northirn  part  of  the  jei.insula.  ui  i'i«.  deserts  iKtwvH-n  ilie  I  uphrut>s  and  Syria  ait^ 
Mecca,  that  the  much -dreaded  S  tninim  or  Samiil,  i.-*  iVt :  and  ev.n  that  blows  onl;'  duri  ig'  the  in- 
tense summer  heats.  The  Arab*  jire  'aid  to  porceivo  its  api»r»'rteh  by  its  sulphureous  odour,  and  by 
an  unusual  redness  in  the  direction  from  which  it  comes.  The  only  nirans  of  escaping  fn»m  one  of 
these  poisonous  blasts  is  to  li«>  tiat  on  the  ground  till  it  has  ]-as^ed  over;  and  even  the  animals  in- 
stinctively bow  their  heads,  and  bury  t  eir  noses  in  tbe  eroun<l.  The  etfi  cts  of  the  simoom  on  tho«e 
who  face 'it  arc  instant  sntfocation,  and  tlie  immediate  |  utrefaction  of  tlie  lH>dy.  nhich  is  observed 
to  be  greatly  swollen  In  the  drie^t  tracts,  near  the  sea.  the  dews  are  singularly  copious  ;  but  the 
natives  nevertheless  sleep  in  the  open  air ;  and  Nicbuhr  bays  that  he  never  slept  more  soundly  than 
where  he  found  his  btd  all  wet  with  dew  in  the  moaning.  At  n'ght  the  star«  shine  forth  with  a  bril- 
liancy unknown  in  other  regions.  In  the  desert  the  cold  of  the  night  U  in  |  roportion  to  the  he^t 
of  the  day  ;  fevers,  notwithstanding,  appear  to  be  unknown  ;  and  the  l>(  dwin  who  sleeps  in  the  Mnd 
receives  additional  vigour  and  vivacity  f n  m  the  purity  of  the  air  which  he  breathes  in  his  bluntbcrs. 

GiLFs,  Bays,  Straits.  —The  Anthian  Cuff  or  lied  Sco  is  a  great  Inlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  ex- 
tending in  a  north-westerly  direction  bitween  Arabia  and  Africa,  throigh  1K-' of  latitude,  or  from  \1^ 
9^  to  'SO-  W  N.,  a  distance  ol  1,4U0  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  •20')  to  \'2\  wher«  undivided. 
Its  northern  portion  is  divided  into  two  !-maller  gulfs,  those  of  Mm  and  ihifa,  which  are  very  con- 
siderably narrower  than  the  main  sea.  The  Gulf  of  Suez  extends  about  2^).)  miles  in  length,  with  s 
iHreadth  varying  f^ro  10  miles  to  40 ;  the  gulf  of  Akaba  is  about  KiO  miles  Ions,  but  only  7|  wide  at 
Its  antranoe,  and  has  tbe  appoarance  of  a  narrow  deep  ravine,  along  which  the  huls  rise  in  some  placet 
parpindicolarly  at  the  distance  of  SCO  feet  ft-ooi  the  water.    It  is  exceedingly  stormy  umI  daDgeroM 
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The  Red  Sea  is  toll  of  coral  reefs :  and  with  the  exception  of  occasional  gaps,  through  which  thert 
are  navigable  channels,  a  continued  line  of  the^«e  runs  parallel  to  the  shore  along  the  whole  Arabian 
side  of  the  gulf.  The  average  width,  however,  of  the  clear  sea  *i  100  miles,  and  the  depth  almost 
unfathomable ;  and  within  tliis  clear  space  it  may  be  navii^ated  at  all  seasons,  without  impediment 
from  tlie  reefs  ;  only  one  of  which,  that  of  the  Dttaaltu.  \»  found  within  the  whole  extent.  The  mon« 
Boons,  which  blow  periodically  in  t'^c  Indian  Ocean,  do  not  extend  to  the  Red  Sea;  th«  wind,  how- 
ever, blows  with  equal  violence  from  oppo»ite  quarters  at  the  two  extremities,  leaving  a  considerable 
apace  which  is  subject  to  light  brv.'ezes  and  calms.  North-westerly  winds  urevatl  throughout  th« 
year,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  sea  ;  but,  during  Junt>,  July,  and  August,  they  attain  their  greatest 
strength,  occasionally  blowing  home  throuKh  the  f^traits  of  Hab-cl-mand.  1.  to  the  verv  limits  of  the 
aouth-west  monsoon,  .uvl  <lriving  the  wat^r  lieforo  them  to  such  an  extent,  that  reefs  which  are  usuallj 
coveriMl  appear  throe  or  four  t\ict  abovo  the  surface.  The  duration,  however,  of  such  gales,  rarely 
exceeds  throo  or  four  days,  and  i.4  usually  succ.edcU  by  light  breezes.  In  the  southern  portion  south- 
erly wiu'ls  prevail  for  nine  months  oi  the  year ;  in  Octol>er,  November,  and  December,  they  not 
unfre  luently  blow  home  to  Suez,  also  raising  the  water  perceptibly  in  that  direction ;  but  on  ordi* 
nary  occasions,  their  violence  is  not  perceptible  for  more  than  I.V>  miles  above  M<>ldia  The  tempera* 
ture  of  the  atmosphere,  compared  with  that  of  the  Persian  gulf,  is  moderate.  The  north-west  winds 
sure  cool  and  refreshing  ;  but  those  from  tlie  south  are  damp,  sultry,  and  unwholesome.  During  the 
prevalence  of  the  lattor  In  September  and  October,  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  very  great  io 
the  WAimest  days,  and  tne  heavy  dew  at  nii<ht  is  particularly  disagreeable.  In  the  upper  portion  of 
the  sea.  during  the  prevalence  of  northerly  breexes,  the  atuiosphere  is  of  uncommon  purity,  and 
every  object  can  lie  perceived  the  moment  it  rises  above  the  horizon.  In  the  daytime  a  cloudless  sky 
throws  Hi  deep  blue  tinge  over  the  sea.  which  is  more  clear  and  pcUucid  than  the  tideless  Mediterra- 
nean, except  when  the  surface  is  a;;itatc(l  by  the  tempests  which  so  frequently  sweep  over  it,  and 
raisd  its  waters  into  snowy-crested  waxes.  J  he  nights  are  equally  pure  and  c'ear,  and  though  the 
coast  of  He<ijaz  is  said  to  l>e  unhealthy,  it  is  not  found  to  be  so  at  sea.  The  Red  Sea  communicatet 
with  the  ocean  by  tho  Straits  called  Bah-d  numdeb  (Gate  of  tears),  which  measure,  between  the 
opposite  Khores,  14|  g*>ographioal,  or  nearly  17  Knglinh  htatute  miles  across  ;  they  are  divided  by  the 
island  of  Perim  into  two  port  ons,  of  which  the  cistern  is  I  ttle  more  than  2  miles  wide,  and  the 
western,  13.  The  soui. dings  in  the  small. t  strait  vary  from  8  to  U  tai horns ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
other  no  l>ottom  can  hi  found  with  1*20  fathoms.  This  larger  strait  is,  however,  divid  d  by  the  Jezirat- 
us-Sift'ah  or  tht  Brothfi.t.  a  cluster  of  rocky  islets,  extending  6  miles  cast  and  west,  lo  miles  south  of 
the  most  southerly  point  of  Perim.  The  s.rait  U  formed  on  the  Arabian  side  by  /tai  Bab^l-iuandeb,  * 
prominent  cape,  visible  from  a  ship'*  d  ck  on  a  clear  day  at  the  distance  of  So  miles  ;  its  highest  peak* 
JeUl  Manhali,  rise>  bUO  L-et,  and  stands  in  la:.  1211'  10  ',  N.,  long  43^-  32'  14"  E.  On  the  African  shore 
Hut  Srjtift,  a  gloomy-looking  peak  3S0  fe.'t  high,  projects  northward  from  the  coast,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  swampy  i  icce  of  lowland  70.) yards  wide.     (Joumtil  R.  Orog.  S'jr.  Lond.  IX.  127.) 

B^ou'l  the  Strait  is  the  Guljuf  AniLia,  more  cjmmonl^  called  the  OulJ i"f  Adm  or  the  Cu^uf  Pab' 
el-mrtndtl,  which  extends  east  and  west  nearly  G<>)  miles,  with  an  almost  uniform  breadth  of  about '2(X>. 
On  the  south  coast  of  Araliia  is  the  laige  open  bay  of  Cnria'tnurin  or  Kouryamwirya,  with  good 
eaundingA  th  oughout.  The  Ciiilf  of  Oituin,  tormerly  called  the  Gu//tif  Ormut^  extends  3il  miles 
from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  between  Arabia  and  Persia,  with  a  bresdth  varying  fi-om  200  miles  at  its 
eastern  extremity,  to  5)  or  (X)  where  Its  meets  the  rrrtimt  Gulf.  The  latter  is  a  large  gulf  which 
penetrates  <iOJ  mites  into  the  continent  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  the  Strait  oi  Ormu<<,  with 
a  br.adth  varying  from  230  inilen  to  130.  Along  the  Arabian  shore  a  great  pearl  bank  extends  from 
Sharja,  47  miles  S.  W.  by  W.  of  Kas-el-Khaimah.  to  Bidduhh't  Group,  4<X)  miles  N.N.  W.  up  the  gulf; 
with  a  breadth  of  150  miles.  'Ihc  bottom  conbi^t^  of  shelly  sand  and  broken  coral,  and  the  depth 
of  water  varies  from  h  fathoms  to  1').  The  ^i^llt  of  fishing  for  pearls  is  common  to  all ;  the  fishery 
continues  from  June  to  September ;  during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  weather  Is  too  cold.  During  the 
season,  every  person  who  can  procure  a  l>oat,  or  a  bhare  in  one,  is  employe.!.  The  boats  are  of  various 
aizes  and  forms,  averaging  from  10  to  lyO  tons  ;  Bahrein  is  computed  to  furnish  of  all  sizes  3&00 ;  the 
Persian  coast,  100;  and  the  coast  between  Bahrein  and  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  700.  The  annual 
value  of  the  peirls  obtained  is  e.stiuiated  at  XiOO.O  X)  sterling  ;  and  the  number  of  people  employed  is 
about  30,000  llie  heat  of  the  a'lnosphete  in  the  Persian  Oulf  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other 
place  in  the  world  ;  the  niRhts  beii'ft  short,  neither  land  nor  sea  has  time  to  cool ;  even  the  neat  of 
the  siin  when  on  the  horizon  is  sunicieiitly  great  to  be  disagreeable ;  the  saiU'rs  sav  it  rises  red  hot. 
From  hunrise  1 11  about  an  hour  before  noon,  when  the  sea-breeze  sets  in.  the  heat  is  almost  Intoler- 
able.— f  iy*-Utt*'iid.)  The  Persian  Gulf  receives  at  its  northern  extremity  the  waters  of  the  great 
rivers  Euphrates,  Tigris.  Jerahi,  and  others. 

Capf.s. — Rat  Mohammad,  a  low  promontory,  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  triangular  penin- 
sula of  Mount  Sinai.  R'lt  Bnh-tl-mandtb,  the  soLth- western  point  of  Arabia.  Rat-^U-haa  {V\tX 
Capo),  a  sanJy  point  at  the  .south-eastern  extremity  of  Arabia.  Rat  Muuendon,  an  Insulated  rocky 
poml  at  the  mtrancc  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  scparatad  from  tlie  mainland  by  a  very  deep  channel  not 
n)orc  than  40 )  yard.s  wide.  Rat  Rerrtin,  the  most  northern  point  of  a  peninsula  which  projects  about 
100  miks  intothf  Persian  Gulf,  on  its  south  side. 

Isi.A!«ns.  —  In  the  Red  Sea  are :  Gnia  or  Jt^rirnt  Pharonn,  named  also  by  the  Arah<  Kafat-el-dier, 
is  a  small  islet  at  the  head  or  northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  consisting  of  two  rounded 
hillocks  Joined  by  a  fiat  isthmus,  the  whole  being  encompassed  by  a  massive  wall,  with  square  towers 
at  the  angles.  The  island  was  noted  in  the  wars  of  the  crusaders  —f  WeUttead^  Laborne  )  Trhmn 
or  Tiron,  a  hilly  island  with  a  high  peak,  i<«  destitute  of  water,  and  inhal>ited  only  by  a  few  fisher- 
men. It  was  anciently  sacred  to  M»,  and  is  one  of  a  group  which  lies  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba.  Jfl/tl  Ttir,  a  p^  ramldal  WeX,  G  miles  in  circumference,  is  1300  feet  high,  and  inha- 
bited by  a  tew  fishermen.  N.  fat.  1.*^]-'.  Jfht-l  Zipp*^  (.the  isle  of  prayer),  sterile  and  uninhabited 
rocksof  volcanic  formation.  Sabaquuti  i/.'ayKfi.  fourteen  barren  rocki«,  pyramidal  and  volcanic,  to 
the  south  of  Jebcl  Teir.  Sitghair  and  l/arnhh,  two  large  islands  in  a  group  called  the  Arrw-  Itlanda, 
14°  N.  lat.  t'erim  or  iVf;yu;i.  a  fmall  rocky  island  which  divides  thtf  strait  of  Bab-el- nuwdeb.  Ca- 
maran  or  Kamaran,  a  large  is  and  n>  ar  the  coast,  south  of  Loheia,  which  is  used  as  a  depot  for  coals 
to  supi'lv  the  steam- vessf is.  Abdul-Kudir  or  Halinunu  Shoal,  a  dangerous  patch,  discovered  by 
the  ll.E.'l  C.'s  ship  Palinurus,  in  183.%  8i  mUes  offshore,  14^  M'  M"  N.  lat.,  50^  46'  20''  E.  long.  E.  by 
N.  of  Makulla. 

Bahrein,  Raharein,  rr  Ar^l,  a  large  island  In  the  middle  of  a  bay  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  measures  27 .J  niilesi  long,  and  10  brosd;  the  middle  of  its  breadth  is  occupied  by  a  range  of 
hills,  but  its  shores  are  very  low,  and  surrounded  w.tli  shoals,  most  of  which  are  dry  at  low  water.  It 
is  very  fertile,  and  covered  with  plantations  of  date  trees ;  it  has  also  numerous  springs  of  excellent 
water  in  the  interior,  but  none  near  enough  the  h-irbour  to  be  available  for  shipping,  which  are  sup- 
plied from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  18  feet  deep,  where  there  is  a  cpring  of  good  fresh  water.  The  chief 
town,  named  Manama,  is  a  large  and  populous  place  at  the  noithem  end  orthe  island,  in  26^  14'  N.  lat., 
hff>  3G'  E.  long.,  with  about  40,000  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  well-built,  and  the  town  altogether  is 
more  respectable  than  any  other  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  basaar  is  well  supplied  with  fine  cattle, 
sheep,  poultry,  fish,  and  vegetables ;  an  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  with  wi  the  tribes  along  tht 
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rob»t,  In  which  upwrnrds  of  140  vesself  are  employed.  But  the  prindpal  tooree  of  its  cnnperhj  i»  the 
pearl  flfehcrj.  1  he  harbour  It  formed  on  the  east  tide  by  th  ifland  of  ^md,  which  \%  very  low.  tad 
It  nearly  divided  by  the  tea  at  high  water,  thoagh  the  tide  rlfet  only  teTf  n  feet.  It  contaius  the  towa 
of  Maharag,  a>-out  a  mile  east  of  Manama,  bnt  not  nearly  to  populont.  Un  the  weat  side  of  Bahrein, 
Is  anoth'r  small  island,  named  Jefel  Hustein,  whirh  is  low  and  uitinhabitM.  Ibe  uroup  )»  *\:t- 
rounded  by  shoalji  and  flat^.  one  of  which,  named  Tri/!nttu,uth  SAi0tK  extii;d»  !■%  niile»  tc  the  north* 
ward,  wiih  a  bn-ailth  «f  II  milrs.  and  i»  in  n.auT  parts  dr>  at  low  water.  The  tiay  ii>>'ch  coiiTb'iis 
those  i>laiid9t.  «'«'.vnd«  TO  mile*  inland.  b(-t«ei-n  Has  Ktrcvan  and  Raa  Tanhura,  but  is  so  con:pUtrly 
filled  wiih  btuiald  as  lu  be  quite  unnaTigable  fur  slnps  of  burden. 

MivKBALH,  VKGKTAnLB  PRoDrcTio^a.  A!iD  ANIMALS.  —  According  to  Niebuhr,  Aratia  contain 
Tio  mines  of  Rold  or  silver,  though  the  1aiti*r  mi-tal  iit  found  in  small  quantitiea  among  the  lead  r>f 
Oman.  Iron  n'in<'<<  exi»t  in  \h^  north  of  Yem<'n.  Kock  salt  is  wrought  near  Lohoiii.  and  MT«n] 
other  places ;  the  hed^  of  the  Ked  Sea  and  the  IVrstian  iiulf  abound  with  coral,  and  on  the  southern 
■hurc  uf  the  latter  is  the  great  |K-arl  bank  of  Bahrein.  1  he  country  la  rich  in  indigenous  trees,  u 
the  Indian  tiit  tree,  the  daie  tree,  which  produces  the  staple  article  of  food  to  the  desert  tribe* :  tha 
eocoa  palm,  the  fan  palm,  and  other  sorts  of  pahns  andbg  trees ;  tl  e  comeil  tretf.  the  plantain  or  ba- 
nana, tlic  almond,  the  apricut.  the  pear,  the  apple,  the  qumce.  the  orange,  the  acacia,  which  produces 
gum-arabic,  the  niangoustan.  the  papava,  the  sensitive  plant  and  other  mimo<as.  the  baleam  trve. 
and  the  tamarind.  There  is.  however,  in  th(*  country,  little  timber  fit  for  building,  the  %iov<i  being 
mo>tIy  of  a  light  porous  texture.  Among  the  shrub.i  may  be  mentioned  the  conee-|>!ant.  the  in- 
digo  shrub,  the  rastur-oil  plant,  the  senna,  aloo.  styrax,  sesanmm.  cotton,  sugar-cane,  betel.  nutnHf, 
all  sorts  of  melons  and  pumpkins,  the  uttrt,  mhlch  jieldA  a  yillow  dye.  the/wiM».  which  su|  plies  a  red 

ai'e,  and  a  great  variety  i<f  leguminous  plants,  pot-herbs,  ami  officinal  Iierbs  Among  the  vdnrlferout 
.  ant«  arc  lavender,  marjoram,  the  white  lily,  the  ghibe  amaranth,  the  Siia  datfodil.  various  kinds  of 
Links,  and  other  plants.  ^^  heat,  turkey-corn,  anddhourra.  abound  in  the  plains  of  Yemen  and  otber 
ftrtile  divtrlei  s  ;  also  barley,  with  which  ti.e  Arabs  feed  their  horses,  and  beans,  which  serve  a»  f(K>d  for 
their  asses.  Manna,  auMi  ering  precisely  to  the  dc^c^iption  given  by  Muses  of  the  food  of  the  Israelitei, 
la  produced  abundantly  from  a  little  thornv  slirub.  in  all  the  deserts.  Arabia  i.*  di>tingui$hcd  for  her 
breed  of  horses,  the  charncier  of  which  Is,  tliat  they  are  si  iriteil,  active,  and  iT  the  must  generous  tem- 
per. Perhaps,  it  lias  betn  said,  the  genuine  Arabian  »te.dis  the  uiott  coniract  piece  ot  powerful  and 
efficient  niei'hanism  in  the  brute  creation  :  but  the  lui  ^e.-  .ire  generally  of  small  »lzf ,  und  in  no  wsy 
remar'-able  for  lM>auty.  The  Arabs  pay  the  utmost  aiur.tion  to  the  gmealpgy  and  eduoaiion  of 
this  faithAil  frit  nd.  which  indeed  i.t  Itroujcht  up  as  one  ot  tlie  family ;  the  colts  li«e  In  the  tent*  among 
the  children,  and  are  treatid  with  a  familiaritv  and  tenderness  which  pmduce  gentlenes*  and  attach- 
ment. They  arc  accustomed,  says  liiblMin,  oniv  to  walk  and  to  g:iIlop ;  th<.ir  sensations  are  not  blunted 
by  the  inccKsant  ahuiteof  the  hpur  and  tlie  whip;  their  power-*  are  resvrsid  for  the  moments  of  flight 
and  pursuit :  but  no  sooner  do  they  feel  the  toucli  of  the  hand  or  the  stirrup,  than  th«>y  dart  awi^ 
with  the  sw  iftness  of  the  wind ;  and,  if  their  friend  bv  dti-mount-  d  in  the  rapid  career,  thev  in«tantlv 
■top  till  he  ha»  recovered  his  pcat.  There  are  two  distinct  bncds  of  horses :  the  one  called  kaditki 
(of  unknown  descent ),  is  in  no  higher  eittiinatlon  than  the  common  hordes  oi  Kunipe.  and  is  cm- 
|)lo>e«i  to  carry  loads,  or  lor  draught;  the  otlu-r  breed,  called  kohriti  or  kuhlani  <of  ancient  and 
noble  pedigree).  Is  reserved  for  ridmg  only.  The  bc^t  horses  are  bred  in  the  Syrian  d*rteits:  they 
are  valued  more  for  their  att,ichment  and  their  amaAing  sj^eed.  than  for  iheir  beauty.  Aim!  yet  the 
horses  of  Alxlallah,  the  chit-f  of  the  Wahaltees.  which  were  captured  by  the  Turks,  along  with  their 
master,  and  could  not  liavc  been  purchaseti  at  an;  price,  are  said  to  have  had  e^es  and  bones  likethoM 
of  the  garelle,  the  latter  indeed  delicate,  but  firm  as  t>te»1.  Nothirg  can  be  coniiiand  to  the  beauty 
and  the  grarcfulne^s  of  all  their  moiions,  and  nom-  of  the  Turki.'>h  hordes  at  all  approach  them  in 
agility  and  swiflness.  IKirjiPS.  howtver,  are  not  very  numerous  ;  the  comparative  scarcity  of  *ege- 
talde  substancrs  for  their  food  is  an  in^urniouiitalilr  oli!>tjcIe  to  ttu-  evtensivc  breeding  and  reannjr 
of  this  animal ;  and  in  hoinc  place;*  there  ixrv  many  encani|  nientji  without  a  single  horse.  The  tribi* 
richeht  in  horses  are  thu'ieonthe  hordvrs  of  .Syria  a'l.d  Mesopotamia;  while,  on  th<>  contrary,  the  triN,-s 
in  the  soullitrn  pjirtn  of  the  r<niiisula  ha\e  vi>ry  few.  l.ike  thiir  iua>ttrs,  the  Arab  hordes  liv-» 
all  the  yiar  in  the  ojicn  air.  Next  to  the  lu>r.'>e  in  iniport.iiice  i»  tiie  camel,  tlie  faithful  sla\e  i  f  Ue 
Arabs,  which  i»  rves  then)  as  a  bca^t  of  Imnicn  aen-ss  ihiir  di  !<erts.  while  its  milk  supplies  them  «ith 
the  most  nourihhing  part  of  their  food,  its  hair  with  c<>^erin>:s  for  their  tenrs,  an^l  its  tle»h  «itha 
dainty  morsel  on  their  holidays.  The  cauicls  of  Arahia  art*  of  the  one -hum  pod  !>|e('ii>»;  thoM  of 
them'that  wer»'  trained  for  rivling  wen;  den«-minarcd  hv  tlu-  tJreiks.  from  whom  wo  hA\e  lorrowtdtlie 
term,  dromedaries  (iucer>  i,  fonie  of  ifthich  arc  exoet'i'lin>;Iy  j.wjit ;  the  moilern  dronic<larie*  >eemi-J 
be  a  iH'Culiar  \ariety  of  the  spfcie>.  jjeiieraily  ot'a  lighter  I'urni  than  the  boast  ot  liunieii.  The  ot*itr 
aninialH  found  in  Aiahia  are  a>!>e'<,  honie  of  wiieh  are  Iar.;e,  .ind  ^o  »pirit(d.  that  it  has  ttecome  a  }iro- 
Tcrbtosay  of  ai>er>onof  ^rreat  vivacity  thut  he  is  asliri>kus  anutis.  Oxen  and  rows  wiih  a  hump,  rock 
soats,  gazelles,  si leep  with  broad  tliick  tails,  h\en:is,  panthers,  ounces.  Jackals,  wi>l\LS.foXf.s,  wild  tx  ars, 
nares,  Jerlw^as.  and  nii>nkevs.  Anion>:  the  birds  are  eHt;les.  ialiMiU-*.  ^l•a^row-llawks,  vultures.  o>trichi  J, 
lapwint;!',  thrushes,  phea<«ant^.  );uin«a-!'owl,  pige«)ns.  paririd>;e»,  lurks,  quuih,  pKivers.  and  >tork&. 
Domestic  poultry  aie  vcrv  nlr  niiiul  in  all  tlie  tertile  di»tricis.  TtUcans  ami  other  sta  fowls  are  nu- 
merous on  thi'  coasts,  wlileli  all  alound  with  tl>li.  There  are  also  various  kinds  of  sen  eni;:,  li<ar5s 
and  antH  ;  and  the  fiirn»l«lalile  loeusis  .in-  proilnoed  in  n)yria-.li>  in  the  doerts.  These  last  the  Arabs 
dry,  and  roa>t  or  boil  them  fur  food  ;  and  Niebuhr  st:it«  s  that  in  hi'i  tinie  they  were  strung  on  thri-ai«. 
and  uff(re<ltor  s.ile  in  the  markits  of  all  the  Arab  ti>wns,  I'nmi  Hai--el-niantieb  to  Huvmh.  The 
practice  is  still  continued ;  the  nuikin  or  n-d  speeit  s  is  the  fattL-si,  and,  when  tried  and  si.riukied  wiib 
■alt,  is  considerc<l  a  wholesmne  and  nutritious  food. 

Pkople.— The  Ar.ib«:  are  of  the  CoucH*>ian.  or  white  raeo  «if  mankind,  and  <peak  various  diateots 
of  the  Semitic  lanuuago,  which  are  all  cla»M  d  under  the  g< !  ■  \\  i.anie  o!  .Arabic.  Thtir  lani^uage  is 
celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  extraordinary  copiiusncs-s.  Th  poo]  lo  are  Malicajctins  ot  the  So»»nee 
■ect,  excepting  perha)  s  a  few  remaining  >Vahnbo<") ;  nnd  are  ail  divided  into  the  throi>  classisof  Btd- 
wlns,"  husbandmen,  and  citizens.  Tlio  modes  of  life  ot  the  two  latter  cla>»C9  are  not  esseutialij 
different  from  those  of  iK-opIe  of  the  same  Clas^e.s  in  oilier  connt^ie^;  it  is  principally  the  Bedims 
that  exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  the  Arab  character.  The  stationary  Arabs  arv  »onu  what  above  tha 
average  stature  ;  they  are  rohubt  and  will  funned  ;  their  skin  is  ^un-L■u^nt  and  lirown.  but  elastic; 
their  face  is  oval  and  co|>per  coleured  ;  their  furchend  high  and  bn  ad ;  the  lyebrows  black  and 
bushy  ;  the  eyc.«  black,  deep-seated,  and  quick  ;  the  nose  Htrai>:l)l,  and  of  medii>ni  size;  the  mouth 
";  the  teeth  well  Set.  Unutiful,  and  white  ax  ivory  ;  the  ear  leauiifully  fornicd.  and  uf 


well  defined 

tlie  normal  I -.       ,  

oially  admirable ;  and  also  the  regular 


tlie  normal  sUe,  ■liuhtly  curved  forward-*.     In  the  Momen.  the  jinicful  outline  *if  Iho  Lmbs  is  espt»- 

r  proportions  of  the  lian«i8  and  iVet.  and  the  elegance  of  thiir 


■  This  word  is  u«;ua!ly  spelled  Bedouint ;  but  as  that  is  the  French  form,  we  have  preferred  the 
English  Bedwifu  which  is  nearly  the  same  in  sound,  though  different  in  si^elHng.  The  term  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Arabic  badwu  which  means  an  inhabitant  of  the  desert,  and  is  derived  from  the  noun 
lo^ir.  an  open  country,  ■  desert. 
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•Uitades,  flteps,  &c.  The  Bedwini  are  genentUy  divided  into  trlbee,  which  are  eeattered  apoa  Um 
confines  of  tne  cultivated  regions,  and  along  the  edges  or  on  the  islands  of  the  deserts ;  they  !!▼• 
under  tents,  which  they  transport  from  place  to  place.  They  hare  seneralW  a  rery  strong  resem* 
blance  to  the  settled  Arabs ;  but  their  cye«  are  more  sparkling,  their  features  less  distinct,  and  their 
stature  somewhat  inferior.  They  are  also  more  agile ;  aad,  though  slightly  built,  they  are  very 
atrone ;  have  lively  imagination:!;  are  haughty  and  independent  in  character ;  and  are  suspicious,  dis- 
sembling, and  restlef>8,  but  brave  and  intrepid.  They  most  religiously  observe  the  rights  of  hosirf* 
tality ;  and  are  especially  remarkable  for  their  profound  address,  and  for  their  great  intelllffenes. 
They  are  regarded  as  excellent  horsemen  ;  end  they  buast.  not  without  reason,  of  their  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  lance  and  the  Javelin.  They  are  also  very  skilful  as  tradesmen  and  artisans.  The  man- 
ners and  customs  of  both  classes  are,  however,  in  most  respects  very  nearly  the  same.  They  resr 
sheep,  camels,  and  horses  ;  all  speak  dialects  of  the  (tame  language,  and  profess  the  same  religion, 
Islam.  Their  mode  of  living  is  nearly  the  same  ;  their  food  consists  principally  of  milk,  eggs,  and 
vegetables;  they  eat  but  seldom,  and  con«ume  little  flesh  ;  and  in  general  they  are  verv  sober  and 
temperate  in  drinking  ;  and  easily  support  all  kinds  of  privation.  The  men  all  sliave  the  head  and 
allow  tlic  beard  to  grow  ;  the  women  allow  the  hair  to  grow,  and  often  colour  it  and  their  eyebrows 
with  psint  more  or  less  of  a  deep  brown,  which  strengthens  the  hair  and  imparts  to  it  a  l>eautifal 
black  hue.  They  also  dye  witli  a  liquor  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  procured  from  the  henna  pianL 
the  edges  of  the  feet  and  hands,  reaching  to  the  pomts  of  the  toes  and  fingers.  These  puls,  and 
also  the  faces  of  the  youth  of  the  higher  clas.^s.  are  protected  from  the  disfiguring  efTects  of  the  small 
poKhjf  means  of  gold  leaf^  which  is  applied  at  the  invasion  of  the  malady.  ( Remarki  en  the  Phya'aA 
C'mstitutian  <^  the  Arahiaia.  By  M.  Larrftf,  F.din.  Neic  Phil.  Journal  XX\.3\%.)  The  life  of  a 
Bed  win  is  one  continued  round  of  idlene^s^or  amusement.  When  no  pastime  calls  him  abroad,  h« 
loiters  in  his  tent,  smokes  liis  pipe,  or  stretches  himself  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  He  has  no  relish 
fur  domestic  pleasures,  and  seldom  converses  with  his  wife  and  children  ;  he  values  nothing  so  much 
as  hU  horse,  wliich  he  makes  use  of  in  hunting  and  plundering  expeditions,  to  which  the  race  have 
been  ad  licted  in  all  ages.  The  Bedwins  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  which  have  constant  feuds 
with  each  other;  and,  even  when  they  are  at  peace  with  the.r  neighbours,  they  cannot  rest  at  home, 
but  make  incursions  upon  distant  tribes,  and  upon  all  the  more  civilixed  people  who  possess  anything 
to  tempt  their  cupidity.  They  ari>,  in  short,  the  children  of  nature,  and  exhibit  a  strange  combina- 
tion of^virtues  and  vices.  They  are  certainly  now  verv  much  improved  from  their  ancient  condition, 
such  as  it  is  descril>ed  in  Antar,  and  which  is  very  well  exhibited  In  the  speech  of  the  Ari^  ambassa- 
dors sent  to  Yezdegird,  the  last  Sussanian  king  of  Persia,  to  require  his  submission  to  their  prophet. 
**  Their  food  was  green  lizards ;  they  buried  their  infant  daughters  alive ;  nay,  some  of  them  feasted 
on  d^ad  carcasses  and  drank  blood;  while  others  slew  their  relations,  and  thought  themselves  great 
and  valiant,  when  by  su«;h  an  act  they  l)ecame  possessed  of  more  property ;  they  were  clothed  with  hair 

£arments,  knew  not  good  from  evil,  and  made  no  distinction  between  what  is  lawful  and  what  Is  un- 
iwful.**  From  this  state  they  were  raised  by  the  religion  of  Mahomet;  and  whatever  improvemei^ 
their  manners  and  customs  have  undergone  must  in  fairness  be  ascril>ed  to  the  new  impulse  given  to 
tlielr  minds  by  that  fanaticism  wherew^lth  he  inspired  them ;  to  the  union  which  he  and  his  succes- 
sors established  among  them,  by  giving  them  a  common  religion;  and  to  the  continued  influoice 
of  that  religion,  which  is  pure  in  comparison  with  the  idolatry  by  which  the  whole  country  was 
polluted  before  his  time.  The  Arabs  have  been  distinguished  in  all  ages  for  their  national  inde- 
pendence ;  they  have  never  formed  part  of  anv  of  the  great  empires ;  their  country  has  never  been 
overrun  by  any  of  those  migratory  hordes  of  Scythians,  Turks,  and  Tartars,  who  have  at  different 
periods  invaded  and  overspread  all  the  other  southern  countries  of  Asia,  overturning  the  existing 

governments,  and  founding  new  dynasties.  This  independence  is  easily  accounted  for;  the  Ara- 
ian  deserts  cannot  easily  be  crossed  by  large  bodies  of  men,  and  they  contain  nothing  to  tempt  an 
invader.  All  tliat  Arabia  possesses  to  allure  the  cupidity  of  conquerors  is  to  be  found  only  in  Yemen, 
and  this  province,  accordinnly,  has  been  conquered  and  possessed  bv  foreigners,  who  made  their  m»- 
proacti  by  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  only  the  desert,  therefore,  that  has  malntainra  the  much-vaunted  inde- 
pendence of  Arabia;  and  there  everything  contributes  to  preserve  the  natives  from  subjection.  The 
Arabs  are  likewise  famed  for  tlieir  hospitality  to  strangers ;  their  eenerosity  has  also  been  much 

Eraistd.  as  well  as  their  fidelity  ;  but  they  are,  in  fact,  a  nation  of  robbers ;  and  late  travellers,  who 
ave  studied  their  character,  declare  that  all  the  tribes,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  regulate  their 
fidelity  onlv  by  thirir  interests.  They  are  all  addicted  to  war,  bloodBhed,  and  cruelty,  and  never  for- 
get or  forgive  an  ii^ury.  The  houses  in  Arub  towns,  even  when  built  of  stone,  are  entirely  destitute 
of  taste ;  the  men's  apartments  are  in  front,  those  of  the  women  behind.  Even  the  Bedwln  dividM 
his  tent  into  two  apartments  by  a  curtain,  beliind  which  the  women  are  concealed.  In  respect  of 
personal  cleanliness,  they  are  said  to  observe  the  precepts  of  their  religion  with  the  mof>t  rigorotu 
exactness.  Their  dress  is  loose,  long,  and  flowing,  wrapt  round  them  and  girded  with  a  sash ;  some, 
however,  go  almost  naked  in  hot  weather,  others  wear  drawers  and  slippers,  but  no  stockings.  In 
some  parts  the  women  wear  large  veils.  « itb  rings,  bracelets,  and  necklaces,  have  their  nails  stained 
red,  their  feet  and  handi  of  a  yellowish  brown  with  an  herb  called  henna^  their  eye-lashes  darkened 
with  antimony,  and  use  every  art  to  make  the  eyebrows  large  and  black. 

Some  of  the  Arabs  boast  ot  their  descent  from  Ishmael  the  son  of  Abraham ;  thev  are  not,  however, 
Ishmaelites.  According  to  their  own  traditions  they  are  sprung  from  two  stocks,  Kahtem  or  Jo4r- 
tath,  the  son  of  Ueber.  of  the  family  of  Shera,  and  Adnan,  the  nneal  descendant  of  Ishmael.  The 
posterity  of  the  former  they  call  pure  Arabs,  that  of  the  latter,  mixed  Arabs.  The  Kahtanians  set- 
tled in  the  east  and  south  of  the  peninsula,  while  the  Ishmaelites  seem  to  have  taken  possession  of  the 
north'Wcst,  alonx  the  borders  of  Egypt.  Palestine,  and  Syria.  Their  early  history  is  very  obscure : 
it  was  only  after  the  time  of  Mahomet  that  thev  acquired  what  may  be  called  an  historical  characttr  % 
for.  under  his  successors  in  the  civ  11  and  ecclesiastical  sovereignty  which  he  founded,  the  Arabs  burst 
from  thcfr  deserts  \\ke  a  torrent,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Svria,  Assyria,  Persia,  Egypt, 
North  Africa,  and  Spain.  Their  sovereigns,  who  took  the  title  of  caliph  or  khalif,  transferred  tne 
seat  of  governitieiit  to  Damascus,  and  Kufa,  and  latterly  to  Baghdad  on  the  Tigris;  and  the  Arabs, 
who  followed  their  chief  into  the  cities  and  fertile  countries  subject  to  his  domuiion,  became  a  very 
pollshei  people,  and  carried  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  philosophy  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
while  Kurop:  whh  buried  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages.  As  the  caliphate  declined,  the  natives 
of  the  peninsula  relapsed  into  their  former  state  of  wild  independence,  in  which  they  continue  at  the 
present  day. 

GovKRriMRMT  A!<D  PRODUCTIVE  I.'fDUSTRi^.  —  The  nature  of  the  country  keeps  the  Arabs  divided 
into  petty  ti  ibes,  and  nowhere  admits  of  large  bodies  being  consolidated  into  powerful  states,  and 
th.-'rcby  acquiring  a  supremacy  over  the  whole  nation,  and  founding  such  a  monarchical  despotism 
as  has  always  |.  revailod  in  the  more  fertile  and  populous  countries  of  Asia.  The  Arab  governments 
arc  accordin/ly  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  their  princes  have  very  limited  powers.  The  prevailing 
principle  of  their  government  is  patriarchal,  where  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  tribe  is  the  real  or 
reputed  descendant  of  their  common  ancestor.  The  chiefs,  who  are  called  Sh^khs,  and  the  moro 
powerful  of  them.  Emirs,  lead  the  tribe  to  war,  administer  Justice,  and  decaree  peace  aiid  war,  but  set 
4om  witbont  the  advice  of  the  elders  of  the  tribe.    The  Sheikhs,  however,  though  the  parhMSS  of  li^ 
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4epeiiilent  commnnltirs.  ar«  in  no  mpect  to  be  rompared  whh  the  Europcui  kioirt :  for  ttK-ir  vboct 
mode  of  life  if  ili«t:nrD  thed  b>  the  utmost  »impliciiy.  and  thej  live  on  the  nsofi  fucitiar  Una*  «:'h 
all  their  9ub;e7tB.  Vrom  the  i  rincip  e  inhirrent  in  th^  nature  of  man  to  aha««  the  pover  vich  «b\h 
be  l«  inve>t:<d.  fom«>  of  thr*e  tihie-iikhii  o.^caMoiuI  y  conduct  themselTc*  t*tt  devpotira'W:  tot  In  fceh 

tic« 

Tei7  dei^iotic  pnnci-»  arc  to  h^  found .  tho^e  nf  the  north* v«r#t,  and  a!ong  the  eoa'>t«  of  ;bc  Ked  $«. 
bftve  bo«n  "Uhjetrtol  to  the  tieniMus  and  d»pi«t  c  rule  of  the  Fvlia  of  E^pt  and  hu  dt-pumj;  ini 
the  Arabs  in  \Ie«op.v>m-a  ami  jiyr\%  a!»o  acnnowl.djre  the  *oTereign'j-  or  ih«  Su];an  ai<d  hi»  ? aihci, 
bat  pav  rc-ry  little  obedience  t>>  their  order*  when  thev  aiteni;  1 1  j  co;i<n»nd.  There  if  ftCmrcvlv  ai^y 
such  thini;  as  n-Jin-jfacturinj  inJ.r^try.  except! in p  onlr  the  cjnunonc^t  art:c!e.«  arui  fabrics  for  ttoree 
eoiiruiiil»c-on.  Knt  in  tftric  Axure  the  >ettle1  Arat-^  are  *^ry  induftrio*.  a.  par:icnlarl«  in  tnrnio;  to 
aceouM  the  «rani>  ftr  ati.«  of  «-ai:T.  In  Yemen,  the  cor.triTa&ces  for  this  pnrpo««  are  elaborate  acd 
titt:n«Te.  Tcra'cf  ^  an-  fi'r:r.el  and  dain»  to  retain  tlic  water,  wh  eh  it  alfo  raised  froci  wells  to 
IrriKate  the  11  Mf.  In  hart-nt  f^o  crop  i*  pulle-l  up  by  the  r  otf.  and  the  bay  fs  cut  down  with  a 
■ickle.  The  c^niinerre  ot  th  >  couT.try,  thmieh  much  1  **  than  It  wa»  before  the  divc-^^err  of  the  pa»> 
iaipe  to  liid:a  hv  the  <  ap?  of  ConA  Hope,  is  •<tiil  fomewhat  consideraMe.  and  Is  i-arried  on  chefly  by 
the  cjra\an*  whic  ■  yearly  arri«e  at  Mecca  from  all  pa'tt  of  the  Mahometan  worid.  The  articirs  of 
necesMry  use  ar^  fiirn  «h-d  t<T  Ii.iiia.  iho<e  o:'  luxury  by  Europe,  and  military  arms  by  Persia  and 
Ot'o:nAii  .\i\A.  Ti'H  priiKi;  al  •'Xfio.-t}  are  coirA.  tho  iiimt  Important  of  atl*:  p«.ar's.' dried  d«te< 
akinf.  hi.-r«e«.  senna  leaic*.  iiid'go.  eums  of  various  k  nd«.  the  produce  of  Arabia:  besides  benzoin, 
Incen*!-.  and  ir.yrrh.  which  ar..'  brt>u.:Mf  from  Af-i-.-a.  thouyrh  thiy  fafs  :n  commerce  f  r  the  produc- 
tion* uf  Arabia.  The  iirinripal  article*  of  impurt.  liovidiii  the  thretr  alreidy  m«.nti(ned.  ar«  Muft. 
aurar.  and  fiher  prMuce  i^f  Imlia.  *tv^\.  iron,  cainoiio.  I^ -iL  t.n,  cochineal,  cloth,  ft.se  pearls,  arms, 
and  many  otl.cr  pnv!u'*Tiim»  of  Kun>pi-an  iiidu>iry  ai  d  •kill. 

The  wVll-knonn  liSi-inii  cf  Arab  a.  made  1>}  the  iiri-.k  and  Roman  ireoBTmphers.  w-a«  into  three 
parts:  I'rt'.i  i*  hit-i  (ircek  Fiftiinfm,  //'i.iov -.  aii>l  Dnrta  '  ih'gni.j  Pet  rva  comprised  the 
region  betwem  Ju-i^  a  an  i  th->  Kvd  Soa.  and  wa^  i^o  calle>i  frum  its  chi.f  town  Petra.  the  capitai  of 
the  Na!-athean4.  Th>>  ila.'py.  u-  fortunate  .\rabia.  coin;ristd  the  M>uih- western  r«gi..-ns.  and  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  i^o  I'allod  on  acciiiint  of  it*  produoiii.:,  i:r  Wing  suppo>e«l  to  produce  the  so 
much  coretfd  drugji  ai.i  fp:cc<  of  the  Ea<t.  The  lK^<ert  .Arabia  comprised  aU  the  centra*,  eastern, 
and  northern  {arts  of  the  peninvula.  Hut  thc*c  distinctions  were  never  kno«n  to  the  Arat«  tbein< 
■elf-e* :  nor  are  the  native  h  :  \Wt*  a^'rced  as  totiie  pn  p«  r  divi>:ons  of  their  coun'.ry :  iti  £act.  as  Arabia 
never  formed  one  kinpdnin.  the  di»i!>:oii  into  |>r\.>\  .mvs  Is  unkn.i«n.  and  the  l«cuniari«»  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  tribes  Iwint;  aiaav*  tluctuatinir.  and  i-ev-er  at  any  time  well  defined,  they  cannot  b«as*uiMd 
as  citil  divisions.  iieoer:ii<ni-r'«  a'v  accoMin^Iy  icr..  much  at  a  lot^s  to  know  how  to  divide  Arabia. 
No  ti^o  of  them  are  a^rv^tl  a»  to  the  numb  r  or  tlic  naineji  of  the  proilnces  :  but  av  it  appears  that 
the  .Arab*  do  attaMi  ccta  n  ninios  to  certain  ill-defireii  portions  of  their  country,  we  shaU  consider 
ll  as  ho  divided,  aoc«»rd=n^  to  the  th'»t  iufonnation  ae  can  obtain.  The  divisions  are,  1.  I1kpj41, 
comprising  the  Pctroi'in  Arabia,  and  all  th.*  east  Cua.'>t  oi*  tlu*  Red  S;a  to  the  ft-ontier*  Qf  Yemen. 
It  thus  includes  tlie  Mr'l-.!-  H'lr.i-A.  or  Holy  l.and  of  Arabia.  2.  Yf.mcx.  comprlsinr  the  soufb-wcst 
parts  of  the  p.nin<ula.  inc!u  I;iir  T*hiifnj,  or  the  low  ouiitry  on  the  Rid  iUa.  and  iiairmmaHt ;  or  in 
Other  word*,  the  whole  <  f  tl.c  loa-  count  y  aloii^  the  l:ctl  S  ..i  and  the  ocean,  t  >  the  south  of  the  I9t!i 
or  2Uth  |»arallels  of  latitude.  It  co:iiprisi-s  the  Iiramat  of  Sana't  ar  Yemen  proper:  the  state  ef 
Af'OH'.lr.th,  between  Mecca  and  Yemen  ;  the  count rUs  y»i  K-'i't^'  or  Htuhii-^l-BtKil^  between  !>anaa 
and  Nedjttl.  inhabitcil  by  >everal  warlike  trii>es.  x»ho  form  a  kind  of  confederal  ion.  and  iumish  mer- 
cenary holdiors;  the  country  K-i  .Uiru,  at  the  sn<]th-«e!>t  t^xrri-mity  ^  f  the  peniusi.la  ;  and  Hatiranmut, 
which  extends  altmic  tlie  ocean  ti>  the  east  of  Sanaa.  3.  \,*^i  \.i  coiupri-o.*  thi-  eastern  anj^le  ot  the  pe- 
ninsii'a.  but  its  inland  district*  are  very  little  known.  4.  Lalu^a  or  Hose,  exttnis  to  ihe  noith- 
•r^^st  of  Oman,  alone  thf  soi.th  coa^t  ol'tLe  rtr:>ian  Gulf,  nearly  a»  far  as  ti:e  Luphiaie*.  and  is  diiid<d 
into  several  »nial:  ^tati-s :  the  |iiii-ii:.ti<  n  o:i  tb'*  roa.<^t  Ii«e  i>rinc=pali\  by  ft>hin>;  and^Lr^icy.  It  ia- 
cludi-«  al>o  ll'thrriit.  u  ^rou]!  ut  :7.:n.<;>  i!i  a  l^y  oi'th-.- 1 1  r^-an  liulf.  celebiatd  a«  the  duel  s«.'a:  of  ihe 
pearl  ii^l■c^y.  :•.  Tn*'  I(\hki\  i:r  lJ\u-\iiii».  il;o  intern. r  of  \rabla.  coii.pris*!*  two  pilnciFal  ci  i- 
■iouH :  .V  y*/.  which  ini'!:j  lo^  aV.  the  ini..r.ii  ilt->frt^.  iro.ii  Yemen  ard  i)n.a:u  in  the  fouth,  to  the 
head  of  the  I'erN'an  (juii'aud  liie  iiO<1  frea  ;  aiiu  the  Sj  uni  dmrtt  which  extendi  from  thcJEuphraiei 
to  the  Lordt-rs  of  S\riA  ai.d  Taiestiue. 

§    CitUfty  Toirna,  and  Iximarkahlc  Places. 

Mk.-c*  -Mckkii  or  n.k';r.  .  N.  lat.  21  .'v.'.  K.  lone.  4"!-  i--',  i<  «itnato  In  the  Holy  I.ard  of  Arabia. 
In  a  l»arren  va.Uy,  *i>rr>..-i.jivl  by  m>.>ii:itain  \  ivro  d;iy>  jounuy  from  Ji<iddh  on  tho  Kcil  Sea.  It  i« 
ccleliratcd  a*  tl:*.-  Jii  ih-j  *;.•■.  •■»'  -Mahmi.it.  nnJ  the  cradle  i-t'  tlio  Mu>M:iin.in  tra>iiti«.>n«.  The  .■irabs 
believe  that  it  was  at  .^Uf-a  tiiat  .\i>;im  and  Kvo,  attir  tlu  ir  fall,  ottair.i.l  pardon  of  i;cd.  It  «.:» 
here,  also,  ibat  Ishn»B-I  si.d  !iis  ii:i  thvr  tool;  n  lii>:e.  a':<v  \*-.uz  vlriv*.n  frtun  Abraham's  house  by  the 
Jca'ousy  of  barah.  oiul  :".i:  IhI-I  tho  iHu-tiioU"«  tiiiM-  i»t  tite  Kon  i-h.  Jrom  whi'h  .Mai  omet  was  "prur^. 
Alirahuni.  they  a!«.o  ul;ej»'.  ii?:te<l  l>huiftel  Mvoral  tinu-i*  ut  .Mecca,  and  l.iiilt  the  Kaalia.  wUieh  bks 
been  ever  fince  tho  ol-.'i  ■■!  oi"  rc-lifiioux  vei.ei  aiinn.  Mteci  may  bo  hty  e«l  a  haiiiisonio  town ;  it«  streets 
are  K^nerally  br'.adi-r  *t)  ;.n  tho^  of  i  aitterii  cities  ;  the  lioiiscs  an  l.iity.  and  Iruiit  of  stone;  and  Ihe 
numerous  windows  v.i  irli  lacc  the  i^tr.  tt-^  kive  them  u  li%e!%  ami  r.uroponn  n«|K.-ct.  The  city  ]<(  o(>en 
on  every  side.  ]Ni)  t;v . »  or  j;unlens  cheer  the  eye  ;  nnd  e.ve.-pt  four  or  live  larire  housi-s  beloncini;  to 
llie  sheriff,  two  nicirisc;*  or  colleges,  nnd  the  ^n.-at  mo^-rue.  uith  home  buildings  Sind  school*  ut- 
tanhed  to  it.  Mecca  l-ns  no  public  b«.lilin.:s  to  bnafit  if.  Niitlicr  khan5,  nor  pa!ain.*s.  nor  ino-ques. 
which  niiorn  «.ther  towns  of  the  I'a'-!.  ari-  lu-ti  to  be  r  en.  The  strwt"*  aro  uni  avtd.  Mbd  wi;ii  ou-t 
in  till'  dry  ffftSin.  ard  w'.th  i::'.-.!  H.srn:?  tl.e  raiun.  T'l-re  oi^  ftw  e:>tv.rns  .».•)•  cuk*  :ir,g  ra^n.  and 
the  well-wa'.vr  is  brackish  ;  the  be>t  water  is.  bnmir'  t  in  a  stone  conduit  frtim  the  xieinity  of  Arafat, 
■Ix  or  seven  hours  distant.  Itiit  >iecca  po^st  ii!»rM  tho  lintuUah  <houseofi!od<.  the  {mnd  centre  of 
thj  Mahometan  world,  which  foriiiH  an  oUbin;;  siiunre,  nearly  in  the  mildle  of  the  to<»n,  2&0  pacts 
lonfr.  by  20()  broad,  and  surroundeil  by  a  cov(.rtd  c<ilonnado.  Tho  com  re  i.»  occupied  by  the  kaai^i 
cr  ho!y  houic.  an  oblon;;:  ina^S'ive  fttnii'ture  of  roiitrh  stoi-.e.  IS  pnccii  in  length,  14  in  breadth,  and  from 
&)  to  4'*  fci't  in  height,  aiml  entirely  n  built,  u>  it  now  <>t.tml-i,  in  a.d.  l>i'J7,  after  it  had  been  i:early'  re- 
duced to  ruins  bv  a  torrent.  At  the  nitrth-ra«t  corner  is  a  black  stone,  which  appears  to  («  a 
piece  ot  lava,  or  black  basalt,  fixed  in  the  wall,  nnd  \*  devoutly  kis«ed  by  every  pilcrim.  The  four  sides 
of  the  Kaaba  are  covrrcil  with  a  black  .^ilk  cloth  which  hangs  down,  and  leaves  the  roof  bare.    This 


•  A  vulear  error  was  long  prevalent  with  re«i»oct  to  this  word,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  com- 
mon Greek  word  pt-fraia  { stony  \  and  the  province  was  accordinfdy  supposed  to  have  been  so  calltd 
on  account  of  Its  very  rugged,  rocky,  or  stony  nature.  lint  in  this  respect  it  is  not  more  stony  than 
many  other  parts  of  the  peninsula,  and,  historically  considered,  there  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  cor- 
ftct  derivation  of  the  word  to  be  from  Te/rs,  thepropcr  name  of  the  city. 
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curtain  or  veil,  called  kfisoua,  i«  renewe<l  annually  at  thc>  time  of  the  liadje,  bcln/  brought  from  Cairo, 
wh»Tc  it  in  wri'URlit  at  the  expen<ie  or  tlic  Oitoinan  Sultan.  Within  the  square  is  also  the  well  Zemzem, 
and  sereral  other  holy  spots,  'ilie  MeccawyH  arc  an  idle  and  dissolute  race,  who,  with  great  pro« 
fc-&sion!i  of  sauct  ty.  oi>f nly  set  at  duiiaiiCL*  all  tlio  ni;>ral  prt^cepts  of  tli  ir  religion.  Many  of  them 
even  neglec:  its  very  lorins,  and,  like  tlie  iicdwin^,  never  pray  at  all,  thiniiing  it  quite  sulflcient  to 
ensure  salvation  that  they  have  iccn  burn  at  .Mecca.  Their  principal  support  b  di>rivcd  from  the 
pilgritus,  to  whom  they  Ui  tiic-ir  hou<t'S.  and  whom  they  supply  with  ueuei^.^irics.  Their  number  aft 
one  time  amo  .nicd  to  so  many  as  IiM),0[)3  ;  but,  nfcer  the  invasion  of  the  Wahab^cs,  it  was  reduced 
Co  about  IM.OjO.  It  is  proliably  now  very  c-ju^iderably  increased.  Mahomet  having  ei^joincd  iipon 
hht  followers  that  tliey  should  vi^it  Mecca  at  l:&*-  once  in  their  lives,  a  great  concourse  of  pilgrims 
taitCB  place  evt:ry  yjar  in  t'.iis  ho>y  city,  and,  notwithstanding  thedecrea!<e  of  religious  zeal,  and  the 
increased  expanse  of  the  journey,  so  many  us  12f),()(>0  attendod  th«^  hadje  or  festival  in  November  1831. 
— >;  LifUt,  n'fUit'niL  Jotiriittl  li.  (i  '»«■.  Sac.  Lomt.,  VI.  WJ.)  After  the  downfall  of  t!ie  Caliphate,  Mcccft 
bc-came  an  ind^itend  iit  st.ite  und.'i*  its  own  sovcreiirn  called  Sheritt',  but  it  i^  now  a  dependency  of 
Turkey.  In  the  n  ighhourhood  are  several  ho  y  pla «.•■•<,  which  are  visiitcd  by  the  uilgrinis;  as  Mount 
Artifiitj  six  hours' j;»urncy  on  foot  east  tfu:  rnVt^it  'f  Mint,  ai:d  the  mountatn of  ifira,  m'hich  contains 
the  cave  to  wlii:;)!  Mahom.  t  wns  accui.:tumc<l  to  retire  for  meditation  on  heawiily  things,  and  where 
he  reported  that  tlie  angel  Gabn.I  apiioaicd  to  liiin  for  tlu'  llrnt  time  Jiddah^  the  port  of  Mecca,  55 
miles  west  on  tie  Kcd  Sea,  '21  -  '2^'  3>)"  N.  lat ,  is  u  woll-built  town,  on  a  slopt!  which  rises  gradually 
from  the  sea,  surrounlcd  wiih  a  wall  3'X)l  pa'V's  in  circuit,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  desert;  there  being 
within  the  town  no  gar  Jens  or  vegetation  of  any  kind,  excepting  a  few  ditte-trees  neur  one  of  the 
mo.-ques  ;  and.  ev^n  on  the  outbid  ;  of  tlie  town,  the  whole  country  is  a  liarren  desert,  covered  on  the 
•.•a-!>hore  with  a  saline  eart!).  and  highi-r  up  with  sand.  The  people  are  almo!»t  exclusively  foreigners, 
liud  ar<!  engagvd  in  commerce.  Their  nnmltor  has  Ijeen  variouiily  estimatt-d  at  fVom  5000  to  40.00(li 
Tlie  stret.ts  are  airv,  the  tiou.^es  loity,  and  well  huilt  ot  coral.  About  70  miles  east  of  Mecca  is  Tanf 
or  Ta'ff,  a  small  town  in  the  niidst  of'  a  sandy  plain,  surroundei  by  hills,  which  is  supplied  with  water 
from  twu  copious  wells,  an  i  celebrated  all  over  Arabia  for  it.'*  bi^autitul  gardens. 

Medix  t.  about  2')J  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Mecca,  situntc  in  a  low  plain  clo^e  to  the  mountains  which 
mn  pa  alicl  with  the  Red  S»;a,  is  n  email  town  surrounded  by  a  good  wall,  which  has  always  made 
it  be  considered  as  tlu  principal  fortress  of  the  IIed.iaz.  It  was  formerly  called  Yathrt-b,  and  re- 
ceive 1  \u  prosent  name  of  Midiunt-al-ni-hi  'prophet's-townl,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
become  the  residence  of  Maliomet  after  his  tlight  I'rum  Mecca,  and  of  his  burial.  \\  ithout  the  town 
are  extensive  suburb'.  The  gr^at  object  of  attraction  is  the  mosque  wliicli  contains  the  tomb  of 
Mahomet ;  it  is  smaller  thun  the  beitullah  of  Mecca,  but  Imilt  on  a  similar  plan,  forming  an  open 
square,  ^urr-junded  with  colonnades,  and  having  a  small  building  in  the  centre.  Near  the  south- 
east corner  stands  tiie  famous  t(  nibs,  wherein  arc  deposited  the  remains  of  Mahomet,  and  the  first 
two  cili,)hs,  Abubekr  an  I  Oma*.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  arc  Muunt  Ohud,  where  the 
prophet  sutfjred  a  bloody  d<.Meit  from  the  .Mecca wvs;  and  the  wcfltqf  tJcder^vfhtire  he  gained  his  first 
victory  over  them.  Yum/Hi,  a  small  town  on  tlie  ked  Sea.  with  a  capacious  harbour,  the  best  on  the 
coast,  is  considered  the  port  of  Medina,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  lOO  miles  S.W.  It  is  situate 
on  a  low  sandy  spnt,  which  is  uttir'.y  diistitute  of  vegetation.  The  population  la  very  fluctuating,  but 
is  estimated  bv  Lieutennnt  Wellstcad  at  '20M.  No  siiips  resort  to  the  harbour,  and  its  trade  b  cur- 
ried on  by  boats.    1  Jit.  2*'=  /  Hb'  N. 

In  that  portion  of  tlic  iiedjac  which  corresponds  with  the  ancient  Arabia  Pctrtpa,  arc  several  placet 
of  remarkable  inter,  st.  Ptttti.  the  ancient  capital  of  the  N'.ibathean8,  is  now  deserted,  but  ita  site  still 
exhibits  many  splendid  remains  of  the  architectural  taste  and  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is 
situate  in  a  small  valley,  called  ll'ady  Alimsa,  surrounded  with  precipices,  about  61  miles  from  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  A  little'to  the  north-west  is  Mount  Hur,  where  Aaron  was  buried,  and 
where  there  is  now  a  mosque  containing  his  tomb.  Mount  5/natand  Mount  Ilweb^  or  Ju/W  Katerin, 
and  Jebi-i  Mouta,  are  situate  in  the  soutiiern  part  of  the  triangular  peninsula  formed  hj  the  forics  or 
branches  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  a  gloomy  wilderncs.4,  consisting  of  long  ranges  of  rugged  rocks,  inter- 
sected by  dtHjp  valleys,  at  the  bottoms  of  which  arc  found  the  only  traces  of  verdure.  Sinai  or  Jeba 
Katerin  is  ascended  by  a  very  steep  route,  nhich  formerly  consisted  of  about  15,000  steps,  said  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Empress  Helena.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  the  convent  of  St.  Kathe- 
rine,  fortified  like  a  castle,  and  inhabited  by  about  thirty  Greek  monks,  which  contains  also  a  very 
ancient  church,  and  a  mosque  as  old  as  the  first  century  of  the  Ilc^rah.  Jebel  Mouta^  the  moun- 
tain supposed  to  bo  the  Hnreb  of  Moses,  stands  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Sinai,  but  Is  neither  so 
high  nor  ^o  ru;rue4l.  'i'he  ^  lew  from  the  top  of  Sinai  exhil)its  **  a  perfect  sea  of  desolation."  The 
elevation  exceeds  8009  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  the  only  place  from  which  it  Is  visible  from 
seaward  is  at  a  point  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  about  18  miles  N.  of  Ras  Mahommed. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  or  not  these  mountains  be  the  Sinai  and  Iloreb  of  Moses:  there 
being  another  bill  in  the  ndghbourhood,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  travellers,  better  accords 
with  the  history;  and  the  honour  is  also  ascriltcd  to  Jebel  Strbai,  a  niountidn  considerably  to  the 
north-we.st.  On  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  is  the  small  seaport  town  of  Tor;  about  eight  miles 
from  which,  on  the  sea  shore,  is  th.-  Jebul  Sarcono  or  Sattndinfir  Mountain.  A  solid  slope  of  the 
flnen  sand  extends  from  the  base  to  tlie  top  of  the  mountain,  a  height  of  GOO  feet,  at  an  angle  of  about 
40^  with  the  horizon,  and  is  encircled  by  a  ridge  of  sandstone  rocks  rising  to  a  pointed  pinnacle,  and 
presenting  little  surface  adaj)teJ  for  forming  an  echo.  M'hen  sand  is  rolled  down  it  produces  a  sound 
commencmg  in  a  strain  like  tiie  first  faint  notes  of  an  Eolian  harp,  or  of  the  fingers  wetted  and 
drawn  over  gla<?s,  and  increasing  in  loudness  as  it  descends,  till  at  the  bottom  it  becomes  almost  equal 
to  thunder.  Akaba,  a  Turkisii  castle  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  Its  name,  is  supposed  to 
be  near  iho  site  of  the  ancient  Ehth  and  Ezion-ffeb*'r,  from  which  the  fleets  of  Solomon  sailed  to 
Ophir.  It  communicates  directly  with  the  Uoad  Sea  by  the  long  narrow  valley  Et  Arabah^  which 
»'as  for  some  time  supi  ose<l  to  havo  been  traversed  by  the  river  Jordan  before  the  catastrophe  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  but  is  now  fDund  to  l>e  so  iimch  higlier  than  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  as  to 
render  that  supposition  Impossible.  Wady  Aral>a  Joins  Wacfy  Gbor  about  12  miles  south  of  the  Deed 
Sea,  forming  there  a  long  narrow  valley  or  ravine  '2.V)  to  300  yards  wide,  which  is  filled  with  tamarisks. 
It  widens  as  it  extendsi  southward;  and  from  3i)^  15'  N.  Int.  slo^ies  to  the  Red  Sea,  forming  wh^ 
is  properly  called  the  .-ikaba  or  ascent.  To  the  north-east  of  Petraare  Karrk  or  Carack^  and  Shobek 
o  M-nitri^,  places  dstin  mulshed  in  the  wars  of  the  cru>>ade8;  Karek  is  stiil  a  consideralde  town  of 
550  fa'iiilics.  Hetw  -en  Ak  )ba  and  Suez  is  the  desert  H  Tfi,  or.  as  the  Arabs  call  it,  Tva-beni- iMrael, 
the  des>rt  of  the  Isra-Iites,  a  desolate  tract  covered  with'black  stones,  which  Burckhardt  describes 
as  thi'  most  dre.iry  and  barren  wildHrncs.i  he  had  ever  ?een. 

In  Vfttien  :  Siiana.  the  capital  .f  the  Iinamnt  of  Saana.  one  of  the  most  powerful  ftatcs  of  Arabia, 
stands  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful  valley  4fK-  -rt  ubj\etlie  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  a  well-built  town, 
surrouu'Vd  with  brick  walls  and  towers.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  40,000  inhabitunts,  who  carry  on 
a  great  trade,  chiefly  in  coffee,  and  some  of  its  merchants  are  reputed  to  be  very  wealthy.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  dynasty  of  Imams,  which  dates  from  the  year  1626.  when  the  Turks  were  expelled  firom  Yemen. 
The  Imam  has  two  large  palaces,  with  extensive  gardens  walled  round  and  fortified.  The  city  also 
contains  -<0  mosques,  many  of  which  are  splendid,  with  richly  gUt  domes.  There  sre  three  other 
towns  in  the  valley.  Biodak,  fVady-Dhar,  and  Jentf,  containing  sJtogether  eboat  80,000  inhabitants  t 
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Ut.  !»<=>  21'  N..  loiiff.  44'  21'  E.    Morka  or  Mokha,  160  inil«fl  8.W.  of  Suna,  a  deciFed  town  wi±  XHB 
faouteH.  on  thi>  fUt  Mndy  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  with  an  open  roaJttead.  was  furmerlj  the  princw 

CI  MA- port  of  Yemvn.  and  the  place  from  which  the  coiliee  was  axportcd.  Zeiid,  60  mites  N.  of 
ocha.  IS  a  small  gloomy  city  with  7000  InhaMunts.  and  a  farrlson  of  i(»J  men.  Beit-el-JakiA.  SX  miks 
N.  of  Mocha. a  large  unwalled  tovn  of  BOUO  inhabitants,  is  the  fktmtiCT  town  of  the  Egyptian  or  Thn 
kish  goTcmmcnt,  and  ha«  a  citadel  of  some  strength.  It  is  the  emporium  of  all  the  c<iffee  from  the 
Interior,  and  is  rvokoiied  the  hottest  town  in  the  Tehamab.  j-ldnt,  on  the  co'tM  of  the  lr.d:aa  Ocim, 
east  from  iialMii-Mandcb,  was  once  a  great  emporium  of  commrrcf.  ,^.i  ha»  &a  eseelUrCt  irarbcur; 
but  ItA  trade  has  been  lost,  and  the  town  has  been  reduced  to  a  heapof  ruin^ ;  it  containsa  popiiiat:onaf 
about  GOU  Ji>ws.  Banian*.  Arabs,  and  Somauiies.  It  is  built  on  a  small  flat,  probably  the  l-ottom  of  s 
crater,  surrounded  by  precipitous  rocks,  on  th<>  east  side  of  a  penin.-u!a  formed  by  two  fine  bttjf,  in 
the  one  of  which,  opposite  tiie  town,  is  the  fortified  ifeland  of  Strah,  which  con>niands  tlie  appr.  sch. 
The  pcniii»ula  constats  chiefly  of  a  mau  vf  Tolcanic  nicks,  of  tlie  mo^t  mgged  and  lantastic  iorru 
extL'iiding  five  miles  east  and  vest  and  three  broad,  ai:d  liating  as  its  most  aoutbem^nt.  Atft  San- 
ailnh  or  rapf  jtdtn,  in  Ut.  12^  45'  10"  N..  long.  45-  9'  K.  The  hljchest  part  uf  the  peninsula  is  Jr'ki 
Shnmikan^  a  rocky  promontory  of  limestone,  rising  1770  fevt  above  the  lerei  of  the  sea.  Tlie(eDin> 
aula  boars  a  strung  resemblance  to  the  ruuk  of  Gibraltar,  and  could  easily  be  rendered  as  imprrr- 
nable  ;  but  its  rocky  mass.**  are  higher  and  more  peaked  in  tbelr  outline.  It  i«  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  nock  of  fl.-ii  sandy  ground  only  a  few  feet  high.  Bat  both  thtf  peninsula  ard  the  maiiiI>Dd 
prettcnt  the  most  dc^olalf  asiwct ;  not  a  tree  or  a  shrub  lit  to  be  seen :  and  the  heat  is  inioi«ra!4f .  Un 
Mh  June  I'taO,  at  six  in  the  ervning.  the  thermometer  ^^>od  at  liM)-  in  a  stone  house;  the  place,  how- 
ever. Is  healthy.  Aden  has  been  taken  p(>pt«ai«ion  of  by  the  British  India:i  Government ;  the  |«|UU- 
tion  is  alroarly  incrt^asin.;,  and  the  town  proiiiisrs  to  bLCume  attain  as  great  a  st-at  of  trade  as  ir  was 
In  the  1.1th  century,  when  it  contaim-d  30.0ili)  inhabitants.  The  neighbouring  country  abounds  with 
honey  and  wax  of  the  finest  quality.  Stakultah  or  MihtHah,  3JU  mtiea  K.  of  .Aden,  in  14-  3i  N  lat. 
and  A'J'  13'  K.  long.,  it  sea- port  town  on  a  low  prnjecting  puint  under  the  lace  of  a  prceipitoos  hd. 
Is  the  principal  ti-ading  place  on  the  vouth  coast  of  Arabia,  and  has  a  population  of  4- OJ  to  Ann. 
Many  of  the  hoii<e<<  aru  lofty  and  substantial.  .S'/Aun,  the  capital  of  lladramaut  is  situate  IbO  milfi 
distant  (Vi»m  Mukullah.  Luhttn,  a  town  on  the  Red  Sea,  U  situate  in  a  po^r  country*  with  a  thaliow 
harbour  and  \*an\  water ;  but  ex}Mirts  a  good  deal  of  coil'ee.  iioiirida,  a  tuan  of  coiiaiderxtle  slxtf  on 
a  sandy  bay  of  the  UvA  Sea,  wliere  shi^-s  are  well  protccti-d.  The  neighbouring  country  is  flat  and 
aandy,  and  chii.'flv  producers  dates  ;  but  from  the  mountains,  which  aru  visible  from  the  coast,  at  liis 
distance  of  two  da\!<' Journey,  graphs,  coflee,  limes,  and  other  Tcgetable  producilona  are  brongl.t  lo 
the  market.  iiun\J\>(f'th  or  CftW^ufinh^  is  a  i^irt  on  the  Kvd  Sea.  Da/ar  or  iU^ar,  a  town  of  Uad»> 
maut,  on  the  ocean,  in  the  district  of  Shih-iiir  or  i$egcr. 

in  Oiunn :  Mutkat.  Mathitf  or  Miarut,  a  large  town,  is  situate  at  the  extremilT  of  a  tman  cot&  ia 
fat.  2.3-  .'to'  N..  l>ing.  '■H'  42'  K.,  in  the  gor.;eof  an  extensive  pas:»,  which  widens  aalt  advancvs  imo  the 
interior.    The  town  prcnei'-tn  a  fine  appt-arance  fi  oni  the  sea.  Init  consists  of  narrow  crowded  strcrii 
flithy  bazaars,  and  wretched  huts,  intermingled  with  low  and  |>altry  homie*.     The  lalacc.  howercr, 
of  the  Imam,  ihe  governur'n  house,  and  some  others,  are  good  and  substantial.    Muskat  ia  importarl 
not  only  vn  the  vin|>oriiini  of  a  very  consideraMe  trade  with  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  but  also  as  the 
princi|.al  sea^;!ort  of  Oman.     Its  imports  are  chiefly  cloth  and  com.    Ihe  customs  are  flxed  at  -S  per 
cent,  on  all  im|MirU'd  gooils ;  but  no  duties  of  any  kind  are  levied  •  n  exports,  which  consist  chii-4;  of 
date«,  inaddf  r,  sharks'  fins  for  C'hiiu.  and  salted  and  dritd  fish.    The  returns  arv?  made  piincif  ally  ia 
bullion  and  cuffci*.    The  itopulatiun  of  .Muskat  and  the  aii joining  town  of  Maiareah.  which  is  a  toy 
larve  oliection  of  huts  about  two  miles  distant,  is  estimated  at  fiO,(iuO,  and  conai^ts  of  a  mixed  racj 
of  Arabf.  Persians,  Indians,  Syrians  Kurd^.  Atl'ghans.  IMoochces.  and  others,  who  have  been  at- 
tracted by  tlu'i(|iiity  ot  the  gowrnincnt.    They  are  diietiy  engaged  in  commercial  and  marituna 
euritnits;  ttie  principal  l)od>  i>f  the  merchants  con-oii^t  of  lianiany,  who  almost  exclusively  monopo* 
zc  the  pourl  trado  ot  the  IVr^ian  Gulf.    The  coiniiion  langusgi'  is  HindooRtanee.  or  lingua  franca. 
The  trade  employs  11  hhips  and  brigs,  and  ■'Wm»  luiiigalMWs  and  battilvs,  from  W  to  400  ton* :  the  coa>tiiig 
trade  iie«rly  IH.H)  more,  from  rt  to  40  or  .'>■)  tons.  Mu<kat  is  tlic  capital  of  a  stale,  who&e  sultan,  usually 
but  erroneously  vtyled  the  Imam  ot  Muskat.  claiiiiit  the  sovereiiznty  of  all  the  coast  of  Airica  fh>fa 
Cap»  1  >e1gudo  to  <.'apc  (iuuniafui ;  of  the  Koulhtm  ooa»t  of  Arabia  iruin  Adi-n  to  K«fe-al-had.  ami  tlxnca 
north wani  as  tar  tin  Ku«>srah  ;  and  of  all  the  coa<<!s  and  iKlands  in  the  I'rrslan  Gulf,  and  the  occaijc 
coastH  of  iVr^ia  an  tar  a>  Sindi>.     His  yearly  revenue  amounts  to  about  7U0,0iM)  8i:ani!<h  doJLlrs.     liii 
only  permanent  military  force  It  u  »niall  boU>  of 'men  acooutred  like  the  Indian  s«-apoy!i ;  but  he  can 
in  three  dayii  coll-  ct  from  southern  Oman  UU)tH)  nun,  and  can  soon  increase  it  to  3U,t).o  by  the  ac- 
ces>iiin  of  the  nc'crhlmnring  liitlwins.     liis  tla^t  now  even  crossi-s  the  Atl-tmio,  and  bi»  traders  hare 
viaitci!  tin-  port «  ot  the  I'li  t.d  S^Htos.     Mu  Lut  i<«  con>idcr^d  the  hottcsit  town  '^n  the  glohe,  bi-tng  en> 
circU>«i  by  naked  rocks,  the  sun's  rays  Ik-cjiik'  conC(.n;ri:d  as  into  u  f<:cus.  ani  the  heat  is  at  certaia 
seasons  almost  intolerahle  ;  thi'  thtnnonietiT  r.in.;e9  in  Juiiuury  aiiil  Ftbruarj'  about  6U-',  but  in  July 
and  AuRiiot  ginerally  fn.ni  00    to  ll.'i  ,  and  hus  e\en  been  ohserviKl  ut  122'  in  the  shad^  ti:e  Arat^s 
emphatically  call  it   El-j>/uinnum,   Mell.    \rry  generally,  howtvor,  this  extreme  heat  is  moderated, 
durini;  the  day,  hv  cool  und  refr«-!4iinK  ''ea  hnN-ze!>.  Suhar,  a  town  of  bWO  iiih.-tbitants.  Uomik-n  W .  N.  W. 
of  Muskat,  curries  on  a  cuiisidtrablo  trad.' wiih  I'ersi  a  and  India.     There  are  several  cthtr  large 
towii.^  un  the  coart  uf  Oman  ;  but,  with  the  exci-pt:ou  of  Jtostak,  which  Is  large  and  well-built,  there 
are  none  of  any  iiniH)rt<'ince  in  the  interior. 

In  Ijirhta,  the  principal  places  are  :  liat'of-  K/n/tna  or  Khaima  (Tent  CaiH?\  not  far  to  the  west  of 
Ras  Mussiiidon,  a  llouri>hinK  town,  the  rofideiu-i-  of  ti:e  bhc-ikb  of  tliL-  JoaMueo  \  irates.  aiul  the  «ta> 
tion  of  thiir  fli-et,  which  coUKisted  at  one  time  of  G3  lurK<'  vesse'it,  ai.d  b(Xj  l>ar<)ucs,  manned  ty  Vj.K*i) 
men.  AH  their  ships,  Lu.lding  yordi*,  aikd  fort.->,  wir.  destroyed  by  the  Uriti»li  foree>  from  India  in 
18l*!l.  and  a  second  tin.o  in  ISIL',  tmt  the  town  is  ag^iin  a^  lloiirishing  as  ever.  Its  harbour  is  the 
best  on  tho  coaAt.  Kl-Khatf,  a  fortitlid  town  situ^ito  on  a  hay,  Mith  about  OOUO  inhabitants,  is  th« 
most  commercial  place  in  this  part  of  Arabia.  I'onJ,  the  ehiet  ton  n  of  the  country  of  i.achsa.  with 
about  l*>,UOO  inhabitants,  consi>ts  of  a  iort.  surrouii<li-d  by  an  oi>en  village,  fields,  and  i-lantaticiu  of 
date  troes.  Grain  or  Koiuit,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Pers.au  Guii;  is  a  town  of  10»0U0  inhabi- 
tants, who  live  by  fishing  and  trade. 

In  Netted  the  only  place  worth  inontioning  is  Drrr^j/^h  or  Deraiah^  the  capital  of  the  ephemeral 
empire  of  tho  Wahabees,  situate  at  the  entraiuo  of  a  (leep  snd  narrow  valley,  which  is  enclosed  tiy 
arid  mountoina.  It  contained  '1^  mornuos,  'AO  colleges,  and  25uu  houses }  but  is  lbl9  It  waa  quite  d^ 
parted,  and  we  have  no  information  of  its  present  condition. 
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PERSIA. 

This  name  is  applied  by  European  geographers  to  the  wide  region  which  eiitends 
from  the  basin  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  eastward  to  the  Indus ;  and  from  the 
Indian  Ocean,  northward  to  the  borders  of  Turkestan  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
name  Persia,  however,  is  quite  unknown  to  the  natives ;  and,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  in  former  times,  this  country  does  not  now  form  one  kingdom,  but  is 
divided  politically  into  three  regions,  namely,  the  Kingdom  of  Iran  or  Persia  proptn 
Affyhanistan  or  the  Kingdom  of  Cabul ;  and  Beloochistan  or  Beluchistan, 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  IRAN 

Is  titnate  between  25°  40'  and  39=*  40'  N.  lat..  and  44^  and  m"^  E.  long. ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Affghanistan  and  Belnochistan :  on  the  west,  by  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  the  river  of  the 
Arabs,  and  the  Per.rian  Gulf;  on  the  north,  by  Russia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Turkman  desert: 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean  Its  greatest  length,  from  north-west 
to  south-east,  or  from  Ararat  to  beyond  Cape  Jask,  is  about  1250  miles  and  its  greatest  breadth,  fir  m 
eouth-west  to  north-east,  or  from  Fussrah  to  beyond  Meshirl  in  Khorassan,  about  870.  The  super- 
ficial area  is  about  500,000  square  Enulish  miles.  The  southern  and  south-ivestem  portions  form 
a  narrow  tract  of  level,  dry,  and  arid  country,  without  rivers,  lying  along  the  B>>ores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  appearance  of  this  tract  i»  everywhere  the  same,  a  Hi:cccsiiion  of  sandy  plains ;  in  view- 
ing which  the  e.ve  is  occasionally  relieved  by  plantations  of  date  tn  e^  and  patches  of  cultivation 
which  are  found  near  the  wells  and  frenh  water  rivulets  which  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  barren 
country.  It  i9  called  the  Dmhtittan  or  Gurinsir,  i.  p.  warm  re.:ion.  The  heat  during  four  moniht 
in  the  year  is  scarcely  snppoi  table  even  by  the  natives,  and  the  atmosphere  is  so  unwholesome  that 
•trangeri  who  fall  sick  seldom  recover.  A  long  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  there  Is  a  correspond  ng 
narrow  tract,  butof  a  different  character ;  for  though  the  climate  is  very  warm,  and  the  heat  in  stun* 
mer  scorching,  yet  the  winters  are  mild  and  the  atmosphirc  is  always  excessively  moist.  I'o  the  hu* 
nuui  species  this  is  a  most  insalubrious  ri'gioii ;  but,  under  the  Jo  nt  influence  of  heat  and  moisturiL 
the  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant.  The  su{tar-cane  is  cultivated  with  success  in  the  low  countries  of 
Gbllanand  Mazanderan,  while  the  slopes  of  the  mountaii.s  are  covered  with  forests  of  acac'as,  lin- 
dens, oaks,  aiid  chestnuts,  and  th.ir  summiis  with  the  cedar,  the  cypress,  and  various  other  pines. 
Between  these  two  narrow  lowland  belts  lies  an  extensive  table-land,  generally  of  the  gieat  height 
of  between  2501  and  S-M).')  leet  above  the  level  of  the  ccean  ;  though  at  Room  it  is  so  low  aa  2046  feet; 
and  in  some  other  places  even  lower.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  an  immense,  dry,  salt  idain.  tra- 
versed by  ranges  of  mountains,  either  isolated,  or  connected  with  the  frontier  chains,  and  includes 
many  long  valleys,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  only  cultivated  and  populated  parts  of  the  country.  This 
table-land  is  formed  on  the  north  by  the  great  chain  of  mountains  which  connects  the  Himalayas 
with  the  Caucasus  ;  a  very  liigh  limestone  ridge,  risin:^  abruptly  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
where  it  bears  the  name  ot  Ettntrz,  and  the  deserts  of  Turkestan,  but  declining  more  gently  towards 
the  Inland  country.  The  western  and  southern  boundarie  •  are  formed  by  the  mountains  of  Kurdis- 
tan, Lonristan.  and  Bukhtiari,  which  extend  south  and  south-east  from  Armenia  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
consisting  of  from  three  to  seven  parallel  ridges,  separated  by  long  narrow  valleys,  and  forming  so 
many  terraces  rii)ing  above  each  other,  between  the  Gurmsir  and  the  Sirhood,  or  cool  country,  In  the 
interior.  From  both  chains  arise  a  multitude  of  ramifications  which  cover  the  country  like  a  net- 
work, stretching  in  all  direction*,  and  heaped  upon  each  other  as  if  thrown  together  at  random ; 
but  few  of  thorn  rise  more  than  1000  feet  above  their  base.  There  are  but  few  |  asses  leading  through 
these  natural  walls  of  Upper  Iran,  Into  the  low  countries  on  the  south-west  and  the  nortii.  Those 
which  have  acquired  the  greatest  celebrity  are :  the  M'  fiian  Fiut^  which,  beginning  nca«*  Baehdad, 
passes  through  the  Median  gates  (  I'ylce  Media  of  the  ancients),  by  Kt-rmanshah,  Bes  tun,  and  Kun- 
gavar  to  Uamadan.  2.  The  pass  caUed  Katul-i-dukhttr  leading  from  Bushire  to  Shiraz ;  where  the 
ascent  is  made  by  means  of  a  road,  most  skilfully  constructed,  buttress.M),  levelled,  and  parapetted, 
so  as  not  to  alarm  even  the  most  timid,  and  broad  enough  to  admit  of  several  mules  abreast.  The 
summit  is  believed  to  be  GOOO  fc  t  above  the  le\  el  of  the  sea,  where  there  is  a  plain,  green  as  an  emerald 
in  summer.  Nothinsr,  it  is  said,  can  be  more  striking  than  the  change  from  the  Gurmsir  to  the  tine 
climate  and  rich  soil  of  the^e  elevated  plains.  Abuve  Shiraz  the  road  now  bearing  the  name  of 
Dexht-i-  Aijitn  passes  through  winding  mountain  tracks  and  narrow  ravines  till  it  reach  the  plain 
of  M^rdusht,  which  contains  the  ruins  of  Persepoiis.  '1  he  summit  of  this  pass  Is  not  less  than  7200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  Persepoiis  the  road  proceeds  over  a  third  range  of  mountains, 
reaching  the  height  of  C660  feet,  to  the  valley  of  Ispahan,  which  is  itself  4U0  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Krom  this  level  the  mountain  passes  farther  north,  near  Kohrad,  rise  nearly  '2000  feet  higher. 
A  third  great  road  begins  at  GambrOn  or  Benderabassi,  and  leads  northward  to  Kerman  over  the 
Gebel  Abad.  liut  we  are  not  aware  that  the  elevation  of  its  vallevs  and  passes  has  been  ascertained. 
Of  the  ancient  Caspan  and  Hyrcanian  gates  ( FtfUe  Catpitt  and  Fyht  Hvntmia)^  leading  through 
the  mountains  t'>  Mazanderan,  the  former,  supposed  to  be  the  one  that  leads  past  Kishlac,  rises  to 
4572  feet ;  and  the  other,  by  ShahrQd  into  the  i>rovince  of  Astrabad,  to  3414  feet.  The  summiU  of 
tiie  mountain  range  through  which  they  extend,  do  not  rise  above  7000  feet,  except  only  the  peak 
of  Demavend,  which  reaches  14,600. 

The  great  plains  of  the  table-land  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  Iran.  Westward,  the 
table-land  narrows  to  nearly  half  the  breadth,  but  Increases  in  elevation,  rising  into  moimtain  masses 
which  become  higher  and  higher,  till  in  the  provinces  of  Azerbijan  and  Kurdistan,  it  is  replaced  by 
enormous  mountains,  and  the  high  valleys  which  are  found  among  their  ranges.  But  the  prindpal 
feature  of  this  region  is  the  great  extent  of  its  deserts,  or  sandy  and  salt  plains,  which  form  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  that  long  series  of  deserts  already  mentioned  as  extending  across  Afirtcaand  Asia. 
But,  besides  the  characters  common  to  them  all,  the  deserts  of  Iran  exhibit  some  peculiarities.  The 
principal  desert  is  the  Kuveer  or  Great  Salt  desert,  which  extends,  with  a  very  irregular  outline,  over  a 
great  part  of  the  provinces  of  Irak  and  Khorassan.  In  some  places  its  surface  is  dry,  in  others  it  is 
a  crackling  crust  of  earth  covered  with  efflorescent  salt.  Elsewhere  it  is  marshy,  the  melting  of 
the  snow  occasioning  an  accumulation  of  water  in  the  lower  parts,  which  in  summer  is  evaporated| 
and  leaves  a  quantity  of  salt  in  the  form  of  cakes  upon  a  bed  of  mud.  In  other  places  sgafn,  sand 
predominates,  either  in  the  shape  of  heavy  plains,  or  wave^ike  hillocks,  easily  drifted  by  the  wind. 
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and  mt  tiinM  *•^  light  fttid  mnrrahle  •«  to  b.>djn7«roQ9  to  travellers,  who  mre  not  uiifre^u<ifr.:lT boriri 
uiiiliT  ii!<  h  -a;-.  Tiifrar.-  aU.i  i!ie  d«.'>t.Tts  oi  K..-rKiaii,  tod  M.kran ;  aod  even  tlie  low  cjuii:?  aigaf 
th-;  L'uli  14  iiiii  •  U'tt  T  t'i  I  I  n  d«.-«  rt- 

'I  lit-  l<iw  ^ll•)lv'  of  th-'  r.i«piin  ScA  a^  czpn«^  In  opi*rct«iTC  heats  in  sumrccr :  bit  tY*  winter ii 
tnV.d,  aiii  u%ciooiiv  hu-)iidi:>  ^t  .Vil  !i!iij«  ihtim  !v*  the  »t:ii04ph>*ri«.  Likctru..i-.*al  c  •UD'ri..»  tht^vhiie 
araiiy  utid  a  dry  »  a-  m  :  thj  hvav\  caU**  co:iiiiieii're  in  S'pt.inber  fro:ii  tSi.-  no  th  ani  uorrh-n>:. 
by  Hhii*h  tli<-  (.•lii>id«  aiv  d'iv  -ii  ii^.iiii'>t  the  mjuntji:n«.  and  th.*  rain  iti  con^.-q  .viic.  d.*«^^:>lf  iator- 
rtfzit.'t.  a?c>>iii]iini.d  oy  tfrriiic  th  inder  »tor:n>.  In  tiie  pbun*  tfa<*  rain  cozitinjr»  til!  t.«  rrr.d'^etf 
J  Hillary  .  but  anions  tiiv  uuMif,iain<.  it  i«  c  invw-rtcd  into  snow  in  Nove  »l»  >r.  The  Ai>rin<  from  Mwi-h 
till  Ma.v.  ii  tht'  ni  i^i  |il<':i<aiit  anl  healthy  M-a:«on.  In  summer,  thr.uxb  ra-n  i*  le>^  fr«<v.ca:. '.V 
at^lo^;lh••r.>  c  mlainH  iniu!'i  nmi-Htiire.  and  the  plain*  are  almu»t  coii^tAiitiv  cor.>rc^  niih  talo-jf  aid 
fuyt,  u-iii>li  oi^-.>ji-ii)ii  f -vcri  ail  I  oiiior  daii^erouoilio  B>es.  In  t*ie  ce'itrai  cable-land«  v^c.-A-iv^k^bot 
aiifi  ilr>  'iiiiii'ii  -r*  an-  -m  n*  d  ■•1  li%  rii;>iruu>ly  c  ^1 1  w  nt.-ri>.  Fr^Kii  \>ar:*h  till  May  bish  uinia  }»**• 
rally  |ir«>\aii.  wi;'i  tVit|.i  iii  Ii:iit->tiir.ii4.  Fr.nu  May  till  SopteinbT  the  air  i-<»  jicreite.  iscirc.-')  a«.locd 
ifl  to  lie  H  -11 :  <li  w«  :  Ti-  uiikiMWii :  but  r  fri"«hi:itr  breoze«  pr.vail  Uu  insf  the  xii^ht.  Vr  -ui  be,t«iziMr 
tillN  >itMib  rhijii  win<i- airiiipr.'vaU:  th.-a:ni  '".'h  rc.h  iw  ver.  >tillri>niaiii»  t'^trcni^Iy  di^  :  in  via- 
tiT  "now  "t  inii-  ur>--ri-  jiii  nt.liiit  lliuii-lcr  jiiili!>;>.ii:ing  are  very  rare.  This  geiu'ral  characlt-r.IioKever, 
of  th  ■  r'itiiHti'  i<  o'liijeo'  t>.»  Ui.'al  iiUidiRt*ali  ii«.  Th^  iiiuuntai  .ou>  re.:ii>Ti«  of  Kurdi^tJkM  an  I  Az<tj> 
Jnn  i!tTiie  :n>iii  fMt-ir  i:ri>.4t  ■  lev.;riiinaiiii  thi-ir  furvot>.a  ^ir^uior  decree  tif  liuniidiry.  and  cnjoi  a  ni^re 
ii|uil  u-iii  I  ratlin-,  altliu.ich  th.*  w:iiti>:<arj  suni^-tniicf  l->i' •  diM^it  >evi:rt.-.  Fa  4*al?<.».  e«;.*^*ia'iy  (be 
va'l.y  if  Shira/.  is  i\cii)|>t  tVn.n  ^iri-^i  oxtrtMii  tut'  ii-at  an  i  Cii'.d.  the  t!:ornioni.ter  in  frumnu-r  «^-iiuia 
ri.'tiii.;;;  hikTh'  r  t'  an  ■«■■  .  nr  -iiikiii'^  at  niclit  lH.-h>w  *','  .  In  il.^CL^nd  iig  towards  tho  «hor< »  of  tfai:  Ter- 
flan  (iuli  the  t:iiniut  ■  aii<i  the  l'ai*i<  nt  nutu^  uiid  titi^  a  fo:npivt.  c-uinj{  .*.  I'r  .ni  I  •«  m-.iutli>  of  the 
Ii.d.iK  to  thii«'  i^i'tiio  I  iipS/ut  K.  thv  iiurrim  tract  nt  hiw  land  nhich  \ua  iKtwi-t-n  the  niMuniki:is  aci 
Che  ^oa  b-ar«  a  ^r  <:L;or  iv-  ni  luiire  in  suil  an-l  eliniuti'.  to  Aiabia  than  to  tiie  ujiluiid*  of  F«r&u> 
The  c  uiitry  i-t  ahtM^t  :.n  e.diri-  tU"  rt.  and  tlio  t^Uiui  t'*  h.at  \*  in-»(i  portable  :  i>ut  the  hi^at  aai 
dry  1 1  •('>  uf  th  ■  cl-in  I'v  ar^*  tli^-  \\r\  eircinistAnce*  \kliich  niaLc  it  suitable  for  th«  jsruwib  hi' the  (Lt« 
tr  e.  uhich  ik  ulin<i<«t  ii^  •  nl«  v  .-•  t.iMc  pnidiu't. 

The  tahli^-lai.d  is  I'litirL-ly  din  itur^:  iti  tr.-.'sf,  and  U  c'.-iiriy  c  ^v»>ri.d.  whtre  ihcro  i?  any  re^ftit'.oa 
at  all.  With  |ilttit»  w>nch  ro>i<iiri'  a  silinc  s>iil.  The  "uW  ii>  gen  rally  a  hard  clay,  (juite  uii{:rt:dJ.'"..ie 
without  irri^rai  jii.  but  wluTev-  r  wat.-r  i-an  bo  obMi-.K.-!.  the  vrif.tat.iui  is  inoat'iuxi^riai.t.  Whtacix 
the  chii.-f  prudiiou  :  1  arU}.  ii.i  I 't.  iiiid  i-ats  ari>  aUv  jin-un.  ar.d  in  .Ma^uiidei  an,  rit*e  it  oiiliTated  *ith 
groa>  fare.  'Ihefrn'd  nV  of  Iran  aiv  lii>;hi\  c  1. 1.r:itid,  ui>d  f.w  cc-iiiiir:o»  6urt.us»  it  inthe^a'i^ty 
and  Havoiir  of  its  iru  t..  Ii  i*  h.-:ic\<d  tu  iu.<  ib.-  iiati\e  country  uf  the  fi.;.  poineg'anate.  mnlLvriy. 
abniinil,  ik':u'I'.  and  aiiric»t  :  i:  rl-o  pr«Hhii*  s  o.aii;;i»  an  I  Lnioiio  of  great  si^e.  in;.]oiis,  q  .  i.ct«.  m^ 
grapcii :  lieii:p.  ti.bico  >.  npiiiin.  >  bainn  n.  rlr.ihari».  nui.i.a.  taliron.  c.  tton,  turp.n:iii.'.  ma$tiL*.  «>• 
rioiiH  LitiiN  cf  ^l>l:.>.  :i'  d  w^ill-iiut-*.  'fiie  nu-»t  reiii:irk:ii>U-  vr,.vtabl.*  i-rottuo'ion  i*  the  i4.Dt  I'rom 
whi<'h  vs'ifir-iida  i*  i  ituine  '.  I'l  pi  io.-t,  whii-h  pro  .iice  opium,  aro  cuhivated  ali  ov^r  the  ta  I'-L-d, 
and  i.i  nia-iy  |  lac^-!*  •uil'r<iii  is  bl-o  ral.-id.  Tiu-  mIU  worui  ii>  e2hteni»>vei^  ri:ared,  aud  die  oiinuJ  tn>> 
ducu  f)r5i|k*h.i<«  I  ceil  i  >tiin  iteii  at  3  .'  ■>>  bal<  .-.■  of  :^M!  Iii»   lacii. 

The  at.initilH  ari'.  I.nr-  y  oi  diM*.  rent  brr  d>.  ^unie  <  f  which  arv^  oonVdored  tlie  finest  and  the  hiri'l* 
•oni(!»f  ill  ili>'  i-..i>>t  :  I'aiiie  >  ■•<  Loth  the  Etactr>:in  atitl  the  Aiabian  9|H.oiiA.  and  a  niulo  br..cJ  p. cdueei 
Let  A-i>.  n  th(>iii.  whie'i  i-  eijiislii:-ri'>l  pr  -f.  rabl  ■  to  the  i  i.r.,*  breeds  in  re$|  ect  of  i-trenirth.  docilty,  aod 
laiienc  ' ;  Imrs  ■•Ho-i-iuiil-o.  n  "c^t.  w  Id  a<si.f».  and  Ik-  vi  h.  Numerous  ::Lcki  cf  i^oat.t  a  '.d  ibe«p  fona 
the  weal'h  <  f  the  n'lina.lie  li  i:.-e->.  \ihiie  antcloi  es  I  ar.r-.  n  brjs.  fo\e».  and  de^r  ui  varims  kiodtaf- 
tonl  aniuh  in  -nt  to  l!u>  •ii.irt-niin  Ui>a>'9.  boars.  I'..*iis.  mil  thj  Mna^er  kin>is  of  tit:era  lurk  in  the 
forC't*«  anil  rin-  m  iiin'.i  ns.  nnii  hy  nas  an<l  jackals  inf  ^t  the  southern  irovincci  1  hire  are  al>o 
tame  :in>l  wi'd  f<iv.]  oi  th  .-:i-.iie  kiiidn  as«in  Kuroin:.  wi:h  pLx.ty  uf  pi^cuiiS  and  lartridifes,  ei^l.^ 
vulture-,  met  f..hrin-. 

Iran  i-  not  i  ii-ii  in  lu'ner.il  i  ri>>l::ct«.  S:ilt  ihtooaliuMi!.!!!! :  the  gn  und  i»  evi-rynbere  imrrecnatcd 
wi'h  it.  t'tpperts  I'uun  !  in  MiiUii-:- r.T  uid  Ktin.bii:  iron  ui.il  8iher  in  A£«.ibjan  ;  suiphur  ted 
nitre  in  >IiiU:it  l)«:in.tvo:i<l ;  t  .-li.iii.i.-  i.i  Klii.ra»:in:  :.nil  i.iiphiha  uikI  liituin-n  :n  Irak.  >:cd:c;r.al 
tprir);»i  i-f  var.oii->  kii  il-  a>e  i.iiii.ir  ii<;  M.d  near  ^!aia_hn.  in  the  v.-ilvv  i-.f  lake  rrn.iah,  thc're  :»  a 
HpriiiK  whoN  •  pitrit'  ii-i;  <]iia:ii>  i-  .-o  nni  .•-kah*e.  that  it  ;  rodiu  e>ulv:iai.tul  traii>parcnt  •^t.no.  cjliid 
'J  aUi  iz  niiirhK-.  uhich  iidi.i  to  ot  >>■  i  ^  ent  iiitu  l.ir.e  ^iluh.-,  whlcli  take  a  ^--  i.d  puh^i  aud  form  a  prii.* 
cipal  ornaiiiont  in  ti.c  li.iMiii>.^  t:ir.ii(;.iout  the  ii>uiiiry. 

Pr.i»i'i.r..  — Tlie  Iranro  avi-  ili\iiKd  ii.to  two  '^"oat  I'lass-e*.  the  f.xtnl  nr.d  tho  erratic,  the  latter  Kin; 
calioil  l:.i' mt\  Ktv  If:  .itd.  'i'hc  lorm  r.  c.ill.  il  s  ■  ;■  m*  \.\  tl  o  uir..l  trlt^s.  aiv;*  iii>\od  raceof  Turk*. 
Tartari*.  Ar.ib.iins.  Arnuni;  n-,  aid  i'V  r.  i  tiio' r.-.rat1ed  i  nth  si-  i:\ol  the  ancic.  t  l'er.-ian<-.  andtb.  r 
general  l.in.'ii.'ti;^  i<  a  nii\tu:e  of  Arabic  wiih  ti  «■  ici-ii-nt  dialect  oi'  l-aff.  They  are  fcnerahy  ral  id 
Tiijkior  Vt////./.ji;  Hnd  !»..  t!itt  i  :in;e  on'y  ap.'  tht  ir  rolonie*  in  AllVhani^tan  ai.d  TurKe>laii  ei-tis< 
guiiihid  iroint'ir oilier  inhaliii.-nt-*.  Theyare  a  line  r.nv' <»i  people;  tliey  :.ronot  tjll,  hut  il  ij>rAictJ  »ee 
any  oi  tlmn  dim  intivc  tr  driwr:iie  '.  and  tlu-y  .  iv  in  ^'eiural  siion^'  ar.d  aciivo.  Their  coiripKi-oa 
v.irie-*  from  a  dark  olive  to  a  ia  rn  •«'*  noa-ly  ai'pronr'.iiiiir  thi'  n-irtlirrn  l.uiupi^an.  Ti  i-y  arei|U;cK  if 
appreheii'^ion,  vi\iieioU'>.  and  iint  iially  p  I'ite,  socuililc- ami  chee- I'll!,  but  priK.i.-al  and  rapac:«>i.!>.  Tl'.e 
hif-'her  i!'a  s.  -  are  kijil  ami  ii.diil-ciit  ni.i^tir.-.  :u.d  the  lower  lanlvS.  ^o  lar  a*  resj  eels  th-.'  aeti^e  p«r- 
forni.-tr.c  •  <>(  liioir  d.it.v,  :,m  1  il:o  i  ro:n",  t  eMOutH-nofor-lerH,  are  iijimliy  ^oo«l  m  rvant».  l*ut  ihere  is  a 
jrrtat  dillirrnee  and  Miviu^y  i  f  cliara<.'(er  anion;  tlie  inhahii:int<:  of  d  it. rent  »itie-i  aiid  proline-.-*: 
&onieb<.'iii):a»  rema  k:tl)le  fo  their  »onrai:«'a>  <.th  r-arelor  iliolrcouardiee.  The  lii-.;he>t  cla?^.  from 
wli(.m  tl<e  ininii'tiTs  of  >iate  are  n-imlly  .••el»o:»d.  :ire  called  fiirrut  '.MCreiarii.s  ur  nu-ii  of  bu^'.l.l.«i  , 
whuareoit-n  lii.;li>>  aceoni|  li-heil.  but  vi-r<-ed  in  I'eeeit.  and  not  \  cry  uinarkubl*^  lor  stiiet  n  oia- 
lity.  The>  rarelN  iii  lulire  i-i  nu.rtijil  oi*  athUtie  puriiiit*.  nor  do  they  a-Miine  much  f:uto  1  .'.ly  d* 
not  wear  >v.or«l-*  and  are  iiislin.::n"»lM  1  ly  i'.  i'.luir.iiauii.  or  i'  k^taml.  ^"r.clv  ii.  ;h,.ii  ,:.id'c '.n^tt-d  '  f 
a  ('luviv-'oi*.  Ti.e  iiiei'ehan:s  :ir/  nniiK-rous.  an  I  ot'u  .i  wtalthy  -.  tlie  ^hopk(.e.  ei  <«  anil  trad  Mm  n  arc  d.s- 
tinf;i>i^hed  forciinning and  insincerity,  hntu-ever^atil',  I  uii.blo, ai:dper>eurinii.  ThecltrHry,  in  lud- 
in^  the  e.Ypdundi  r-i  oi  the  law,  :u(;  a  very  nii:i.eron.>-.  wealtli>,  and  p^iwerful  lio>iy :  the  liigbei  raiikscf 
whom  are  usu.ill>  nu  n  of  learning,  of  imld  te/nper.  and  retired  habit:*,  and  urc  v-.ry  care:ul  to  j  re  er*e 
the  ^*■:^p4.>ct  whic'.i  they  in.ioy.  b\  ohe  i<hini  thi'  popular  impie^sion  of  tlieir  \i.  ty  and  hun.ilit}  ;  but 
nothin;;  can  1  .•  wornethan  the  character  of  the  lower  classes  «  f  the  cleigy  :  th^ir  lyj  oori-y.  profi- 

Cacy,  and  want  of  principle,  are  the  s  dijccts  of  stor.es,  epijiraius,  an^i  er-.ll  s-j  proven?*.  They  are 
igoted  and  into  ciant,  und  are  often  nccusi  d  of  iiidii]Ki:iu  the  wor:t  pa;>  :<. :is.  J  o  say.  a  nun  f.a  cs 
liKe  a  moilah.  i*  to  ai>sert  that  hecli  ri-lie-s  .•".•i.tinicnt'Oi  liio  nio«»t  n.vt  r.».«.  |:o.'tilit\.  TKv  cu.t\a* 
tor-i  of  the  'od  appear,  ingeneial,  to  Iwin  en-sy  eireumstancc.  Their  h-U.-cs  ar^coinioj  table  ai.d::e»t, 
and  are  will  Mi,.plit.ti  i»!tli  the  ntc  •>i;i(s  «il  lite. 

1'hi'  rharact*  rol  the  l/ilaut^-or  l.i\at-  i.i  veiy  i  iiVerent  frointlm*  of  tlu  vJthercla^s :  t)  cy  are  Fei«e"a"ly 
Bin''---rc,  hoipitaide,  and  brave;  hut  lU'-le  \iol.nt,  nml  rap.-ieioiis.  Their  i  ri.iii  !■>  v..rit-u<i;  tho!>etl'at 
are  indi.;enou>Hre  found  principally  in  (h  ■  hiil  eountri>-^  ot  th  ■  s  ntli  and  wi  >r ;  toeviher^  ureohutly 
TurkH  and  Arabs.  Maiiv  of  th.iu  have  became  in!iabitant>  of  towns  an.l  \iiin\;os.  und  the  class  is 
therefore  divided  intu  Shfhr-nUhin  idwelUrs  in  towns'',  and  Sihr,i-7iitUiu  ^dweller**  in  tield»:.  A  few 
only  adhere  to  their  former  mode  of  life,  live  during  the  whole  year  in  tents.  In  winter  keei^ug 
to  tho  {ilains,  and  In  bunuuir  seeking  the  pasiui&tT'^'  ^^  the  niountaina.    Theae  lock  upon  the  Shehr* 
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nithin  as  def^eneniU.  Thp  principal  or  most  distinguished  tribes  are  :— The  Kftjar,  to  which  the  pre- 
sent royal  fainilv  b.lonRS.  who  ol'cu;>v  the  countiy  around  Astrabad  and  Teheran,  with  branches  in 
Casvinand  Krivan.  The  .//>'//rrf.  of  1  urcoman  origin,  aret'uund  Inthevrcatestnumberaat  Abiverd,  in 
Kbora^san.  the  birth-place  uf  N:idir  Shah,  the  modt  di^tint^uii-hed  member  of  their  trilie.  and  at  Kelat, 
his  favourite  stronghold.  Tiic  Lakt,  a  very  Inr^o  tril>e  of  ancient  I'craian  i>rigin,  and  renowned  as 
thieves,  arc  much  di:ii>--r.<ii>4l,  but  tlioir  principal  scats  are  about  Citsvin,  and  in  tars  and  Vazanderan. 
The  Frili  are  tlu'  mo.^t  nuniorouif  tribe,  and  the  most  formidable,  from  tlK-ir  iH-im;  ah  collected  in  une 
region,  the  western  bide  ot  the  mountains  of  Lou'  istan,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Khuzistan  ;  they 
number  10^,00')  hous  >s.  The  F.ukhtiiiri,  a  mount  tin  trii'e  of  l'>0,Oi)U  housesi,  inhabit  the  high  l>tnds  of 
Louristan,  and  arc  a  brave  and  hardy  race.  On  the  ca<it(.rn  frontier  arc  twu  large  ti  ibcs  ot  y4rnbs  and 
Kurds,  who  were  transplanted  thither  bv  Shah  Ismail,  in  the  sixteenth  century;  the  former  have 
increased  to  (i^X))  tents,  and  the  latter  to  .'SO.rKXJhous'  s,  and  are  formidable  fri.m  ttieirnumb  rsandbra- 
Tery,  and  their  pr  datory  habits.  The  Mifmtks  or  Eiuviukt,  a  large  A  ffghan  tribe  in  Kht)ra'>^an ;  the  //a- 
/mtA,  in  Southern  I'cr>fa ;  the  Khodab'  nerhlu,  near  Tchcrun,  of  Per.-ian  origin ;  the  Shekaei,  a  Turl(i»h 
trilie,  in  Azerb'jan;  the  Memnc*nui  pride  tiuin-elvos  on  t:iHir  aiiti<]uity,  and  pr.s:rve  tneir  original 
wlldness  and  independence,  by  keeping  ahno- 1  cmsfantly  in  the  fasnesses  of  Fdrs.  wher.>  they  are 
celebrated  as  robbers.  Most  of  the  tribes,  however,  are  cu  Uiuch  dispersed,  that  tlu>y  have  lost  that 
anion  which  alone  could  render  them  formidable.  Such  of  them  as  have  become  inhabitants  of  towns 
are  subiect  to  the  l.iws  and  regulations  of  the  commnn  ty  to  which  they  have  attached  themselves. 
The  Sa[ia-nishin<,  though  taxed  in  various  ways,  und  made  to  contribute  to  the  mihtary  service  of  the 
state,  art*  comparatively  less  molested  by  tlu:  government  than  the  other  subjects.  1  heir  wtalth  con- 
sists princiially  in  cattle  and  sh(>ep-  They  l*reed  camels  and  horse-i  (or  saie  and  thtdr  sheep  yield 
milk,  which  is  made  intu  rautrlnin  (liquid  huter)  nnd  sold.  Their  peculiar  privileges  consipt  in  liberty 
to  range  o^erd'.Htrictit  from  \%hich  none  can  di-<posses:>  th-m.  They  ascend  in  summer  tu  cool  regions 
calUd  vai^/Ar,  uheie  they  find  pa.sture :  in  winte.*,  th>'y  return  toth.;  lo<\erand  waim.*r districts,  uhich 
they  call  ktthktk.  Tho.^e  reifions  arc  as>igned  by  the  government  to  each  tribe ;  and  whenever  the  ap- 
pointed imits  are  encroachi  d  upon  by  other  tribfS,  \  ioU  nt  str  fe  and  battle:^  ensue.  The  government 
19  generally  very  Jealous  of  the  migrntions  ot  the  trib.'^;  and  |  revenis  them  frcm  iiui\ii.g  from  one 
province  to  another  without  the  king't  permission  ;  hut  in  trouidous  times,  if  they  be  st'ong  enough 
to  encounttfr  oppositinn.  they  fi  equently  |.ass  from  thfir  old  haunts  to  better  localities.  The  evist-  nee 
of  these  migratory  tribeH  heitig  advantageous  to  the  guvernnit-nt,  they  a  e  little  opproii'sed:  they  are 
taxed  at  ceitain  established  rates  on  eiicli  head  of  cattle,  and  are  cailcd  u;  on  to  ttcrvv  in  the  king's 
armies.  Th-y  are  not  comi>elled  to  labour  on  public  works,  like  other  subjeets  ;  and  their  taves  are 
levied  by  their  c)iief«,  «ho  transmit  th»  m  to  the  ^uvernment.  In  their  small  communiiiet  thtyare 
governed  by  Hfit-$trid  ur  ehlers.  Thidr  chief <  are  the  only  hereditary  nobility  o.  IVisia.  —(Siimt 
account  of  thf  I/ii/ats,or  H'andfnuv^  Tiifnt  of  t*er*ia,liif  Jamet  Muirtft,  Etq.  Juurnal  H.  Geog.  SjC, 
L'md.  VII.  230..)* 

Speaking  generally  of  the  Persians,  savs  Sir  J(din  Mabolm,  we  may  de  cribe  them  as  a  handsome, 
active,  and  robust  race  of  me.i ;  of  lively  imagination,  quick  apprehension,  and  a.!r«:ejble  and  prepos- 
sessing manners.  As  a  nntinn  they  may  be  termed  brave;  hut  their  vies  are  still  more  promiitent 
than  tneir  virtues.  Then-  bcinz  no  such  thin»  as  a  c.  nsus  in  Per  ia,  t  lO  amount  of  it*  population 
can  only  he  conjecttired.  The  fixed  inhabitants  are  estimated  by  Mr.  Kr.i»er  at  7.i»  0,oO  >  tnc  lliyats» 
by  their  own  account,  amount  to  nearly  half  a  million  of  h-jusea  or  families  or  'i,5J0,(KX)  individuals. 

Rkligio.'*.— The  Tajiks  Ghclakis  ("nhabitants  of  Ghllan),  Lours,  and  Ba!uche«  s,  a-e  Islamites  o»  the 
Shlah,  or  heterodox  sect ;  the  Turkish  and  Ar.iU  trlbe>,  and  the  grestt  r  j.art  of  the  Kurds,  are  8oo- 
nies.  Jews  are  mot  with  in  all  tlie  great  towns;  Armenians  and  N< storians  are  also  to  be  found, 
and  a  few  Sahean».  or  ^tar-w<ir.<hip}>ors.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  there  ure  Ixstween  'iOt),00.)  and 
30»,<KX)  pro  essed  Sutfee*.  or  frc. -thinkers.  Tl-.e  clergy  cc/hsist  of  various  orders.  The  highest  are 
Mu^ht .hedH.  of  whom  thcro  are  seldom  more  than  three  orfo.ir.  N\xi  in  rank  Is  the  Sheikh- ul- 
Islam,  or  Ruler  of  the  Faith,  who  is  the  supn  me  Judge  of  the  writttn  law.  in  which  capacity  he  en- 
Joys  a  salay  from  the  goverinntnt.  In  every  mosque  of  consequence,  snd  nt  every  considerable 
shrine,  there  are  at  lea.-^t  three  clergyman  ;  the  mCtwulh-,  who  manages  the  temporal  kt:a  rs  ;  the 
Muezzin,  who  i^uiumons  the  pcoj  Ic  to  prayers ;  and  the  Mollali.  who  coiiducs  thecercuionie".  If  the 
establishment  is  rich,  there  ar  •  several  mollahs,  from  whom  is  selec  ed  a  piish-numaz  (fugleman),  who 
recites  the  prayers,  and  Koes  through  the  motions  and  genuflexions,  to  guide  the  consregation.  The 
mollahs  also  preach  <  ccasiona'ly  a  ^ort  of  sermons  on  texts  from  the  Ktiran.  Besides  these,  there 
are  in  every  city,  and  connected  with  all  seminaries  of  l.-arning.  a  crowd  of  moilahs,  who,  like  the 
French  abb  s  ol  old.  live  by  their  wits,  and  have  little  of  the  pr  estly  character  but  the  name.  The 
character  of  t'le  cla^8,  as  already  mentioned,  is  generally  very  indUVrcnt.  The  only  remains  of  the 
ancient  tire  worshippers,  or  fudowers  of  Zuroa«ter,  called  Guebro.«  or  Infidels  by  the  .Mosl  ms,  reside 
chiefly  at  Yezd,  Ktrinan,  >hiia/.  \n\  ahan,  and  Kashan  ;  but  they  are  very  few  in  number,  there  being 
only  about  '23:X)  fuiiiilies  in  the  whole  of  Persia. 

Edccaiiom  and  Lkauniso.— The  Persians  received  their  arts  and  sciences  ori.rlnally  from  the 
Arabs.  The  Pttdeinnic  sxstem  of  astronomy  \va!»  iuipliciiiy  ace  pted  as  true,  and  siill  continues  to 
prevail.  During  the  reigns  of  the  Sufavey  prii.ces  tlie  nu  llahs  had  artiuind  great  powirr  and  inde- 
pendence. Muhuinet  has  made  no  positive  provision  for  the  miniittcr.i  of  his  reliction,  and  has  de- 
nounced i>rie^tcraft  in  very  strong  and  decided  language.  Nevertlnless.  duriiiie  the  lung  reigns  of 
the  house  of  Sert,  ai:d  even  earlier,  the  endowments  of  land  and  other  propeity  which  had  ncen  made 
to  the  colleges,  inusques,  and  other  religious  int:titution:(,  had  becume  so  large  in  the  h<<iids  of 
the  moliahs,  that  they  |  os!«e!(»od  above  a  third  of  the  whole  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  and  wi  re  there- 
fore, as  a  hoily,  powvrful  and  formidahl\.>.  During  the  ravages  which  followed  the  Afl'ghan  invasion 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Sufaveys  tin  ir  estates  cuflVred  considerably  and  ftii  Into  dicay,  and  Nadir 
Shah  seized  the  opportunity  of  proposing  that  if  they  would  relinquish  all  claims  to  their  territorial 
pOM^ession  he  would  in  return  allow  them  a  fixed  income  out  of  theguvernnunt  treasury  as  pensions. 
Thus  the  littrary  institutions  were  deprived  of  all  their  estates;  the  colleges  and  public  build- 
ings which  had  been  luined  during  the  revolution  were  never  rt  stored;  and  those  which  had  with.<*toud 
the  political  storm  soon  fell,  from  want  of  repair,  to  uttvr  ruin.  After  the  establishntcnt  of  the 
preitent  dynasty,  a  severe  f>trugglc  took  place  between  the  regal  power  and  the  influence  of  the 
mollalis,  who  po^.^c-^sed  at  that  time  gnat  authority  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  agreement 
made  with  Nnd  r  Shah  had  served  his  purpose  of  rendeiing  the  mollahs  completely  deiendenton 
him ;  but  when  the  country  again  l>ecame  involved  in  anarchy,  the  stipulated  pei.slons  were  gradually 
diminished,  till  at  Unuth  the  mollahs  were  obliged  to  w.ek  >ome  othtr  means  of  subsistencd.  They 
consequently  allitd  thenixelves  mere  closely  than  ever  with  the  people,  on  wt;om  their  sole  de- 
pendence rested,  and  hy  their  own  religiors  zeal,  and  by  appealing  to  the  superstitions  cf  the  popu- 
lace, and  constantly  rousing  their  i  rcjudiccs  or  their  nars,  they  hucceedca  in  obtjiuing  the  most 
complete  aticcndancy  over  their  mii  ds.  and  thereby  acquired  sutotmidNb'.e  a  power,  that  thiy  have 
ever  fcince  set  at  de'flance  the  authority  of  the  kings,  who  are  comptllcd  to  court  their  fii.r.dship 
and  solicit  their  blessing.  Futtey  Aly  i^hah,  during  his  reign,  increased  their  pensions,  and  restored 
the  college  lands  as  far  as  po»!iible.  Several  colleges  were  built  at  Teheran,  one  by  himself,  and  others 
by  his  nobles  and  rehttions.  From  the  beginning  of  the  present  ctntury  Persian  literature  has  been 
decidedly  on  the  advance.    A  spirit  of  Intellectual  refinement  is  beginning  to  influence  society,  and 
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a  general  t1i!r>t  for  knowU-dge  prtraili  unonir  the  PenUns  of  the  pmcnt  ftneration.  Vtth  tki  n- 
eept  on  uf  nunif  of  the  lowest  peaMntry  aiid  *c:iuU  paupera.  there  ia  now  acarcelj  a  mcehanieor 
labourer  wl:u  does  not  tend  hi*  children,  e8peciall>  the  boy*,  to  icbool;  but  the  kyitcm  of  l&mic* 
tion  is  so  bad,  that  the  pupils,  after  four  or  Mtc  years*  attendance,  are  unable  to  r»ad  or  vrite.  Ths 
children  arc  first  tauglit  tlic  Arabic  alphabet,  anii  are  then  required  to  read  the  Kor^n  in  ha  origtail 
laii|;uaKe;  and  until  th«y  can  do  sit  fluently  (without.  howeTcr,  bein^  n.adc  to  anderst«nd  a  wunii. 
no  attempt  ii*  niaile  to  teach  them  their  own  language.  From  this  point,  however.  thesy«t«mii 
tolerattly  k<xx1;  thoNc  whose  paruiits  can  ufford  to  keep  them  longer  at  school,  and  tiiose  whosN 
Intend*  u  for  tlit*  uni^erhity,  now  make  a  rapid  progress,  and  on  the  average,  beeouie  in  three  yean 
respectable  sclioUrii ;  after  vrhich,  and  not  till  thfn,  Araliic  is  taught  grammaiicalljr,  and  thin  for 
the  flri>t  time  a  vitunK  nian  benins  to  coraprcliond  the  meaning  of  the  Koran.  T tie  absurdity  aiidthi 
mischievous  ettL*ct!i  of  this  system  are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  obvloua.  Another  evem, 
which  muxt  nt'Ci.'».>ari1y  have  lm(ortaiit  consequence' on  literature,  ia  tho  introduction  andesta* 
bliKhmi-nt  of  the  printing  pre-s  The  fir<t  was  established  at  Tabrix  about  S5  joara  ^o;  six  ;can 
later  another  on  a  larfjcr  sca!t'  was  set  up  at  Teheran ;  and  a  third  has  tlncebeen  e^taUi-hed  at  Ispshsn. 
The  iMoks  wtiich  hate  been  printt  d  hi.horto  are  chiefly  elementary  schoolbooks,  and  works  on  the* 
ology  ami  law.  Kvon  the  girls  are  noa*  much  bi-tter  instructed  than  formerly,  and  a  Cstber  docs  net 
fear,' in  detianc  'of  the  Imams,  to  allow  hi  a  daughter  to  learn  to  wiite,  an  accomp.iahment  which  theM 
leaders  of  the  faithfUl  have  strictly  prohibited.  They  would  indeid  have  lorbiuden  women  to  open  a 
book,  but  for  the  clear  and  un*>«]iiivocal  directions  of  tne  prophet  himself,  wlioe:khort>all  hiafoUoaerik 
without  distinction  ot  hox  or  castas  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  particularly  to  atudy  the  Koran.  Tbc 
good  etFf*ct9  of  the  ciluciition  of  women  are  becoming  more  apparent  every  year ;  tlie  greatei  nnmlwr 
of  thcni  will  not  now  conM-nt  as  formerly  to  l>e  married  to  men  mhum  they  have  not  seen,  andhoM 
it  no  lircaeh  of  filial  dutv  to  n.>fuKe  obedii-nc  on  SiiCli  occasions. 

Ihuahan  conlainn  the  large>t  and  most  iniiwjrtant  university.  There  i«  one  also  at  Shiraz.  and  a 
third  ut  Mesliid.  In  all  of  these  the  AraUc  language  and  literature,  and  the  .>iahometan  lavs  sad 
theology,  are  stud  e<i;  l<ut  each  seminarv  is  relebrtttcd  for  some  particular  branch  or  kHanebesof 
learning.  Accordingly  Mc»htd  iit  considered  as  the  seat  of  natural  philosophy,  hut  in  truth  \trj 
little  i«  tautiht  there.  *In  n  athenialics  the  students  ^carc  ly  ever  go  beyond  ihe  elcmotits  of  EncLd 
and  the  Almsgi^t.  The  rtoleii:aic  <-y-  tern  of  aMronomy  Ik  aUo  sn  died  to  a  limited  extent,  aitd  the 
belief  in  aHtroIoiry  Im  as  stront;  an  ever;  thiK  keeps  the  er«-du]ous  in  the  constant  practice  ot  algcbrs, 
which  they  i.nderKtan.i  to1orai>ly  well,  (if  i.eography  tiiey  literallv  know  nothing.  lapahan  is  the 
great  school  for  nu'tai>hv!«ire  ami  philosophy,  and  the  sliideitts  culti^at;;  these  science'*  with  logic 
and  usool  <  gene  u1  principles  ot  Inw)  to  singular  perfection.  The  city  cont^na  about  30  iubaliMl 
colleges,  sonii!  of  tliein  very  largf  and  flourishing,  and  the  numtwrot  mastcia  and  students  in  aad 
out  of  college  may  anioiint  *o  MMHi  or  lOW).  At  Sh:ra/.  there  is  a  curious  mi.vture  both  ol  roenaad 
studies.  Tliercaretolicfi'i.i..i  thelii.'liorthf.doxtlicolokian»,the  AkiMr.ts,  who  cons  dereierylirsiMk 
of  literature,  exoepting  fiku'.  imd  putit/h  (law  ami  traditions)  as  useless,  and  hold  tliat  whoever  wastes 
his  life  In  any  other  pi  :.:.tt  inrur«  the  denunciations  o  the  holy  Imams,  already  recorded  againtt 
auch  iniiilels.  TIkto.  too.  are  the  fInkttmt'L'toulirt,  or  rellKious  philu»o|^lii rs  vvho,  although  they 
consider  the  »tudy  of  the  law  to  be  the  most  important,  yet,  according  to  the  clear  declaration  ol  the 

{>rophct  himself,  that  "  the  knowlcd^te  of  anytnlng  is  better  than  I.eing  Ignorant  of  it,"  do  not  thak 
t  wrong  to  study  the  w^kmX  and  iipctaphysics  Again,  there  are  the  Htmfirst  who  are  divided  into  two 
great  branches,  the  S'ffit'M'ttiiifntTna^  i-r  orthodox  Sontles.  who  admit  irathcr  reluctantly)  tlM 
mission  of  the  prophet,  but  not  <lircctiy  fiom  above:  their  Ulicf  is  that  he  was  himself  a  Sooiy.  in- 
spired by  the  divine  spirit  to  guide  the  vulgar  and  ort;aiiise  society;  but  they  do  not  con.-ider  tbeo^ 
selves  bound  to  obcv  hi.H  prec*  \*i%  a-i  thcv  stand  in  the  Koran,  seme  of  which  they  explain  mitapb^ 
rically,  and  act  acc'or.iin»!ly;  ii(»t  helioving,  for  instance,  that  an  occaaioiul  glass  of  Shirax  wine,  or 
food  wiiich  is  not  iniiiriouH  to  the  health,  can  hurt  any  one.  The  othcr.-<  are  tinned  5rf«;fy>.Vi'/'i/rii. 
or  abHtract  philoMipliers  who  look  ui<on  the  Koran  as  a  fine  siieciimn  of  Arabic  composition,  tut  do 
not  enti^rtain  utiy  |iui-ticulur  rcven  nee  fi'r  it:«  author.  '1  he  Souflcd  are  upon  the  m-holc  tlie  most  ra> 
tlonal  and  inteliii^eiit  of  the  I'er.'^ian  literati;  tlje>  do  not  hesitate  to  study  any  sub. tret,  nor  to  dSs* 
cu'i'ii  any  point,  uhi.>lh<'r  inteiloctiial  or  monil.  nith  any  rational  being,  whether  infidel  or  Mo^Imo. 
Theto  are,  utid  h.i\u  ali^avii  tir.n.  more  houiid  ami  lenmed  men  among  the  Soofi^'S.  than  among  any 
ortht^dox  class  oi  the  <  ducateil  men  in  I'ersia ;  Anil  however  in*srj)  rcsmtcd  and  calumniated  by  tbfcir 
enennf>-,  the  5M|>er.stitioii!>  .Mullein,  their  iiioraiity   k  in  general  beyond  quc»tion. 

Ke^ilIe5t  these  three  princiinl  univer>itie»  th>  re  is  ai. other  which  furni»hc»  the  Persian  colleges 
and  voeietiitM  with  iii.iiiy  lii^hly  or:>iodo\  inttliuli.-t.  ut  KtrbJah,  where  there  is  a  seminary  fur  the 
study  of  Idw  and  philosophy,  cliietiy  att-ndid  by  Arabs  anii  i  cr.>-ian8.  The  arch-.MoJiahed  of  all 
Fertiia  generally  r^Mdes  tlu  re  ns  head  of  the  uni\irrity,  and  thence  send.-t  his  res.ila.«  ur  mandates  to 
all  parts  of  thekinudoin,  totrethir  with  nuii.cruus  d  »ci|  ks,  whos.'  high  Muhomctani''m  and khoshiiy- 
daniagh  idrvnoss  of  the  hraiiH,  a.s  tlie  Soi  ti^'^  term  it  ,  battle  all  de!(criiitlon.  Hut  8ooiiei>ui  isgaininf 
ground  in  rer>^la,  nnil  t:io>e  Ithnsk-dainiighH  are  not  so  nmoh  fcar«.u,  nor  ore  the  i^oofits  so  muirb 
aLiii!>od  aii<l  tKrrKCcut.  d  uh  turnuTly.  The  gr>  ater  )-art  of  the  literary  men  of  Shiraz  aro  Socfles,  ako 
scarcely  disguise  tlx  ir  )  rinr  pies,  and  yet  arc  rarely  niulei>tid  or  interfered  «ith  by  t!ie  orthcdoi. 
A  Sonne  doctor  niiiv  now  sit  in  his  divan-klianuh  (outer  room -,  with  Ins  |.upils  around  him.  without 
fear  of  being  a.«t«aile«i  l*y  thi>  inollah-inob,  iKTseeuted  by  the  fakUis.  or  b^stinadced  to  death,  as  he 
proi)ably  «ould  have  Im'.  n  *;.*>  years  ago.  'i  he  courts  ot  study  at  the  colleges  comprise  Arabic  and 
Persian' literature,  logic,  nietnphvsics  moial  philus-ciphy.  theology,  law.  usooU  and  taf»eer  .com- 
mentaries on  the  koraii\  allot  wnii-h  they  ^tudy  ilioroughly.  Th«.ir  lino  nU-dgc  of  mathematics  is 
Very  limited;  with  natural  philosophy  they  are  in  KeiK.ral  hi.t  imrerlectly  aci)uaint(-d ;  of  geography 
and  geoloL-y  they  know  litt  e;  in  fact  they  are  rather  a  literary  than  a  scuniitic  ptojdc.  i  oetrv  nas 
bein  in  nllagis.  and  is  still,  a  labourite  pursuit,  aiid  theic  i!«  hou.  cely  a  species  of  comiiosltion  which 
the  Persian  p(»ets  have  not  cultivated  wiih  succc!*s.  iMiiiig  the  reigns  of  the  Sutavcy  {rincvs  Pir« 
sian  li'erature  liegaii  to  fioiiri>h.  '1  hey  sparid  no  pains  lo  inifirove  the  r-ouutry  ;  gave  wery  enc^m- 
raKcniont  to  literature  and  science;  and  built  and  in  bly  t  i.dowid  coIUkcs  in  almost  ewry  city. 
The  n<d>!e9  followed  thiir  example.  No  soon. rwa.s  a  colkge  t»uilt  Iv  tlie  >over«.ign,  than*oil:ers 
were  eninmenccd  by  hin  !>crvaiit>,  and  endowed  with  land>  or  nione>,  anip  y  MitJic  ent  to  render  the 
Btudent>,  who  never  pay  for  their  idueation  in  an\  college,  and  lie  t.acliers  con  foriable  and  indc* 

{>cndent.  Under  Abbus  the  Great  Isiahan  I  ccan.e  a  Mat  oi  learnin)!,  anil  t>h  raz  required  i;ft  anCKnt 
ainc.  The  greater  nnml>er  of  eidiege-^  Mere  iiitMldished  at  Ihiialun,  and  an  intineiiie  congregation 
of  rrofesscr?  and  str  dents  were  coilectid  therefrom  all  lart^t  of  Per^ia.  and  forim  d  a  large  aii<l 
brilliant  university.  The  ^y.-tenl  of  instiuction.  the  n;odis  t.f  i>tii(:j>.  and  the  habits  ot  the  siud(.nt*. 
are  excellent.  Kvi-ry  college  has  asu|)eiior,  win),  wi'li  as!)i>tatit!<,  j  r>>>iiios  over  its  di!<cipline.  ai-d 
mansftes  it.t  property,  it  it  ha%e  any.  Tlurc  are  no  lormal  decrees  conlerred.  except  on  the  in;me- 
diate  niininters  of  religion,  nor  any  profus.sorship  foni.did.  The  lectures  are  all  pul>ii<.'.  and  epcn  lo 
any  |  crson  who  may  i-i)oos<'  to  att:.nd  ihim.  Anv  man  may  act  as  a  |<nd'esM>r  aiid  give  l«.-etur«j'.  but 
the  numlier  of  his  { upils  will  of  course  depend  upon  bin  ability.  1  ticie  is  no  enioiumeut  attached 
to  a  professorship,  nor  do  the  scholars  pay  for  instruction ;  public  fame  and  honour  are  the  only 
rewards. — {History  qf  Ptrnan  Literature  by  Mirxa  Ibrahim,  t^f  Haileybury  CoUtgef  pttbtisked  m 
4thfn(rum  1837  J 
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Ootbrhsisvt.— The  government  is  an  unmitigated  military  de8po(i>m,  the  country  and  the  people 
being  considered  the  pruperty  of  the  king,  whos^  wurd  is  law.  The  nomadic  tril>e9,  however,  are  ruled 
Immediately  by  th«-ir  khans,  whosa  authority  is  sometimes  very  limited  The  civil  and  criminal  laws 
are  founded  on  the  precf  pt^  of  the  Koran,  and  arc  administered  hy  the  8heik-ul-Isiam  and  his  deputies, 
in  the  >herrah  courts.  Thero  isn'  -^  the  Urfy  or  customary  law,  administered  by  secular  ma^jistrates,  of 
whom  the  king  is  tl:'}  chief;  but  tiu*  respective  powers  and  privileges  of  the:i««  two  brancties  of  Judi- 
cature have  always  been  matter  of  dispute.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  in  Persia,  as  in 
every  other  oriental  country,  Justice  is  sold  to  the  hiibcjst  bidder.  The  governors,  indeed,  civil,  mili- 
taryi  and  t  ccl?siasi  ical,  from  the  highest  to  the  iuwesr,  seem  never  to  have  ent'-rtained  the  idea  that  the 
administration  of  Justice,  and  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  are  their  highest,  and,  in  truth,  their 
only  legitimate  functions.  They  appear  rather  to  look  upon  their  subiecis  as  things  made  for  no 
better  purpose  than  to  be  cheated,  abused,  robbed,  and  murdered,  for  their  amusement,  and  for  the 
gratification  of  their  appetites  and  passions. 

The  public  revenues  which  reach  the  royal  treasury  are  said  by  Mr.  Eraser  not  greatly  to  exceed 
a  million  and  a  half  sterling ;  out  of  which  are  paid  the  expenses  of  the  royal  family  ;  the  salaries 
of  ofHcers  not  provided  for  in  the  expenditure  of  the  local  government ;  and  the  maintenance  of 
ghoiams,  or  household  troops.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  public  revenues  are  levied  and  expended 
by  the  provincial  governors,  who  form  a  sort  of  petty  kings,  uncontrolled  in  their  administration, 
though  appointed  by,  and  amenable  to,  the  Sliahan-shahee,  king  of  kings,  when  he  has  power  to  en- 
force his  commands. 

The  army  is  principally  composed  of  irregular  troops,  supplied  by  the  nomadic  tribes,  and  officered 
by  their  chiefs.  During  the  reign  of  the  late  king  the  European  discipline  and  tactxs  wtre  introdu- 
ced to  a  considerable  extent,  but  without  much  success;  though,  itmubt  be  admitted,  that  the  regular 
troops,  and  the  artillery  in  particular,  have  t>een  very  serviceable  in  reducing  the  rebel  chieftains  of 
Khorassau,  who  had  nearly  become  independent.  Against  the  regular  troops  the  rebels  could  not  keep 
the  field,  and  their  fortlets  have  l)een  easily  demolished  by  the  artillery.  iTie  amount  of  force  which 
the  Iiingdom  can  raise,  there  is  no  means  of  determining,  though  the  late  king  is  said,  in  various  ways, 
when  he  took  the  field,  to  have  made  up  a  numerical  force  ot  100,000  fighting  men,  besides  double  or 
treble  the  number  of  camp-followers.  The  Persians  are  naturaJly  qualified  to  make  good  soldiers; 
they  arc  able-bodied,  and  capable  of  endui  in.{  fatigue  and  long  marches  with  little  food ;  and  they  ac- 
quire military  discipline  more  readily  than  l^uroi  cans ;  but  their  military  organization  Id  defective  to  the 
Ukst  degree.  Besides  these  regular  and  irregular  troops,  the  king  has  a  class  of  military  favourites, 
called  ghoUtnu  or  slaves,  who  are  Georgian  or  Circa-^sian  captives,  intermingled  with  the  sons  of  the 
first  nobles  of  Iran.  The  situation  is  one  of  honour  as  well  as  of  contingent  emolument,  and  ia 
eagerly  sought  after  even  by  the  highest  ranks.  This  body  amounts  to  about  3000  or  4000,  who  are 
ehleflv  distributed  about  the  king's  residence,  and  attend  him  in  camp.  They  are  well  mounted,  and 
armed  with  matchlocks  or  muskets,  swords,  and  sometimes  pistols,  and  generally  carry  a  shield  on 
their  shoulders.  Their  pay  varies  according  to  their  standing  and  estimation.  They  are  commonly 
employed  as  messengers  on  confidential  busine9S.and  the  more  experienced  of  them  are  often  entrusted 
with  atfairs  of  high  importance,  in  which  they  contr.ve  to  amass  large  sums  bv  extortion.  Their 
name  is  a  terror  to  the  counrry.  and  the  arrival  of  a  gholam-e-thahee,  or  king's  blavc,  is  sufficient  to 
tiirow  a  whole  district  into  alarm. 

Productive  Ixdcstry  and  Commerce — The  great  mass  of  the  fixed  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures  ;  the  nomadic  tril>eS  are  herdsmen  and  shepherds.  All  the  Jews,  aud 
many  Armenians  and  Arabs  arc  engaged  in  commerce.  Agriculture  is  followed  in  many  places  with 
much  activity  and  intelligence,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  aris-ngfrom  the  salt  imprcgnature  of  the  soil, 
the  want  of  ri  ver.<4,  the  obstruction  of  the  aqueducts,  bad  roads,  civil  and  foreign  wars,  and  the  oppres- 
sions of  every  kind  to  which  the  people  are  subject  from  a  tyrannical  and  rapacious  government. 
The  Iranee  have  a  natural  talent  for  the  mechanical  arts,  some  of  which  thi  y  have  carried  to  great 
perfection.  They  excel  particularly  in  making  sabres,  in  copper  and  brass  work,  perf\imerv,  dressing 
of  leather,  pottery,  silk  plain  and  brocaded,  carpets,  felts,  painted  clothe,  and  shawls.  Their  com- 
mi-rce  is  prmcipally  carried  on  by  land,  their  maritime  trade  being  all  ni  the  hands  of  the  English, 
Arabs,  and  Russians.  Their  principal  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf  is  Bu<>hire ;  and  on  the  Caspian. 
Enzillee  and  Balfrush.  The  land  tradj  is  carried  on  by  caravans,  with  Turkestan,  Turkey,  and 
across  Turkestan  and  Affghanistan*  with  Russia,  India,  and  China.  The  princii>al  commercial  towns 
are  Tabriz,  Kermanshah,  Uunmdan,  Cashan,  Ispahan,  Shiraz,  Balfrush,  Mushed,  and  Nishapore. 
The  principal  articles  of  exportation  are  pearls,  silk,  horses,  camels,  goat* skins,  camel-skins  lamb- 
skins, sal-ammoniac,  naphtha,  amber,  turquoises,  copper,  sulphur,  rice,  madder,  gall-nuts,  saflTron, rai- 
sins, dates,  pistachios,  opium,  almonds,  salep,  cotton,  tobacco,  silk-stuff:*,  cotton-stuflfs,  shawls, 
cloths,  carpets,  felts,  leather,  rose  water,  asafoetida,  hennah,  copper  and  steel  articles,  pipe-heads, 
&c.  The  importations  are  principally  indigo,  cochineal,  cotfee,  sugar,  rhutmrb,  drugs,  furs,  tin,  lead. 
Iron,  porcelain,  tea,  diamonds,  rubier,  and  other  precious  stones,  ivory,  eunuchs,  fine  cloths,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  European  merchandise.  There  are  no  roads  in  Persia  but  such  as  have  been  made 
by  the  constant  passage  of  baggage,  cattle,  and  travellers. 

Divisions — For  administrative  pturposes,  Iran  is  divided  into  lars?e  provinces,  governed  by  bagh' 
lerbfghs  or  great  lords,  who  have  under  them  kakim  or  governors  of  districts,  and  (/aro^ai  or  governors 
of  towns ;  but  the  limits  of  these  provinces  are  frequently  varying,  and  do  not  always  comprise  the 
territories  of  the  nomadic  tribes.  Geosraphers,  therefore,  continue  to  retain  the  ancient  divisions  of 
the  country,  namely,  Kurdistan,  Axerhijan,  Ghilan,  Mazanderan,  ^Ittrafttd,  Khoratsan,  Imk-ajemi, 
KhtAzistaiit  Fart,  Larittan,  Kerman,  and  Seittan.  These  we  shall  now  describe  separately  in  their 
order. 

Persian  Ki7rdistan  or  Ardelan,  situate  to  the  north-west  of  Irak,  and  to  the  south  of  Azerbijan, 
measuring  about  160  miles  in  length,  by  1(X)  in  breadth,  is  composed  of  a  series  of  hills  and  table- 
lands, intersected  by  narrow  valleys,  where  the  villages  are  built  in  situations  to  protect  them  from 
the  weather.  The  soil  is  good,  and  would  yield  abundance  of  wheat  and  barley  ;  but  the  Kurds  con- 
tent themselves  with  raising  what  is  necessary  for  their  own  subsistence.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  in 
small  Quantity ;  and  the  forests  of  oak  supply  abundance  of  timber  aud  gall  nuts.  The  country  is  in- 
habited by  various  tribes  of  Kurds,  but  the  principal  chief,  who  claims  at  least  the  nominal  supremacy 
under  the  king  of  Persia,  is  the  Walli  of  Ardelan,  who  resides  at  SennOy  a  ronumtic  and  flourishing 
place,  in  a  deep  secluded  valley,  which  is  filled  with  orchards. 

Azerbijan,  adjoining  the  north-western  frontier,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  most  productive 
provinces,  hut  is  high,  rugged,  and  cold.  It  extends  in  length  275  mllei  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  240 
in  breadth  from  8.  >V.  to  N.E.  Nearly  the  whole  of  it  consists  of  a  succesMon  of  lofty  mountains 
separated  by  deep  valleys,  which  are  partially  cultivated,  and  open  into  fertile  plains.  In  the  very 
centre  the  mountain  of  Sahend  raises  its  enormous  mass,  like  a  truncated  cone,  to  the  height  of 
9000  feet.  To  the  east  of  Tabriz,  and  near  Ardebil,  Savcllan  rises  to  12,000  or  13,000  feet,  with  every 
appearance  of  having  once  been  a  volcano,  though  no  crater  is  now  visible,  it  being  prol«bly  covered 
with  the  snow.  To  the  east  the  province  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Talish  or  Masstua,  which 
separate  it  from  Ghllan ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  high  range  which  extends  southward  f^om  Mount 
Idaois,  and  divides  Azerblianfrom  Turkish  Kurdistan  and  Armenia.  The  western  portion  of  the  pro- 
vince contains  the  large  lake  of  Bhahee  or  Urumiah,  which  is  generally  about  83  miles  long,  and  17 
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where  broadest ;  Its  frmfest  d*pth  Is  irenenilly  4^  feet ;  bnt  It  if  snl^ect  to  frreat  Tmrlattont  bott  la 
depth  and  extent  «t  difTcrcnt  times.  The  vater  is  so  salt  that  no  ilah  can  lire  in  It,  tbooffhtbs 
nnaller  cla!(«e4  of  <ao|ihytA  arv  found  in  confridorable  quanilt.v.  and  is  ao  baorant  tliasainanen 
acarcelT  •tand  in  a  cU  ptii'of  throe  f«-et ;  and  will  ai.-tually  tloat  on  the  surface.  In  shoala.  vhich  sit 
not  asitatcd  hy  thi*  wind,  the  water  ibrn.s  a' most  a  lufte  oi  salt.  The  lalce  conta  us  .Vb  i»laads,  asd 
a  larjee  imin^ula  on  the  fa^t  <i  \v.  tnrii.e  i  o:  a  mass  of  rock  4  >  niil>*s  in  clrcnim:erviic«.  eonta  niot  II 
Tillage*,  a  :d  "iiniftiiiu'!i  put  rely  ^iirroundL'd  wth  water.  •  M-»nUUh,  J"urnttl  it.  Orwt^.  >«c.  Lwis-i  IIL 
M. )  Siwral  larire  Mrvain^  of  h.xtt^  liracki»h  wat.'.'  t!ow  lii:o  It  from  tht*  north,  xni  it  prebakT 
contains  iia'norons  «ul>i(|iitHi':4  suJin  >  »  iriMiXt.  Tiie  lake  ii  horde  ed  on  it<  w  »t  ride  I*t  the  rica 
al'uvial  plain  or  S'finit.  whi  -ii  tAti^nd^  ^  M.*hnl  tn  ihc  niuuntain  t>ordvr  of  Tirkey.  and  1^  thickiy 
•tuddtil  witii  vji:a)r.-9>.  In  thf  nort  :-!■»  t  th  'Tc  a  aiiotiKr  •tortile  |ila  n.  named  Cnon ul- Mi-gam.  «h  cb 
eont.iin^  i-\«v11.'ni  ia%:iira.;i'.  h.it  in  InUMd  l-y  a  clangLTO  ■»  kind  of  ^t.aUes.  A^ri^jkn  fi^nr'i  the 
no.  ;h--A  •'•ti-rn  fortion  <>('  i>io  crff.it  t;il<U'-lnn<l.  n>ul  l:a4  a  genrrdl  elwanon  «.■!  4>v)  ictt.  1  he  ch:::al«  ij 
healthy  and  toni|K'rati'.  t'louvh  iIk.>  vunnntfr  hi'at  i'«  con'ick'r.hl  ;  dur-ii|{  h  inttT  the  atmosphere  is^ne* 
rally  %Vry  rK-ar.  Iiut  tlir  cold  l5  int  u*'j,  aiid  i>  the  niori-  sctitvIv  felt,  in  consequence  of  ike  WAT-t  of 
tavl.  tht,*  only  ar:;cli>  ui  which  i«  dr  tni  c  >H-.Uni);  mixi-d  w  th  straw.  Dunntt  iwieraJ  months  in  win* 
tcr.  the  rountry  in  K«^ni..-al  y  c  .Vff  <l  with  itn  .w ;  tuit.  novtrthelfS*. in  the  |iliiin  r^-un-l  L^ke  CiBmiah* 
the  wintvr^  No>*ni  nut  to  (liifer  mi:oh  fruni  tho>e  of  northfrn  Italy.  The  prinr  pal  town  i^Tabrii 
(or  T**'rts.  Ttt  tr  z,  T'tunt.i.  f.  Kver  di.'«{i«'lli  R'  a  iiroiii>frous  r.-mmerclJi  toan.  with  a  larfc  bst 
\cr\  ttu  -tuatlnte  |Mi|iiila  ion  It  <(tnn<U  :iU)iit  1-V>i  or  Mk'(.>  foot  almve  the  U  rel  o:  th«.*  sta.  in  a  dry  and 
■tony  pltiu.  Imnioretl  on  throi' Mde^  by  haie  nttunitniiis  of  the  most  tantartic  forms,  while  on  ihe 
fourth  i>i<!e  the  plain  eM.-nilK  withuul  interr-  pti«m  to  I..ikv  irnniilah.  which  is  .lii  m  les  di»tacl. 
The  e  ty  in  about  four  niiloi  in  circuit,  and  i:>  «urruiindT^I  by  a  b.  ick  wall ;  and  the  riladeL  abifh 
and  nia«4y  ^truet^r.■of  brU-kwork.  ^  vi»i'>.e  from  a  «ii>tu:  c**  rising  above  the  broad  scrcvn  of  gardcai 
which  ma>k  the  appriKich  to  the  city,  andwhl.h.  Iioini;  cultivated  with  great  care,  xield  ever}*  ^fndof 
frui<  in  tlic  u  niu..t  |ht  ection  .nnd  abund^ince.  TIk*  wintircold  at  Tabiixii  severe,  mnl  snow  some* 
tiniss  \\\r9  for  fix  nioiiili^  w.thout  int^i  nii!i.<>  o:\.  Ihlmnn  U  a  modern  town  of  alHint  IVMi  inlabi- 
tants.  n  urthe  north- Wt.-<*?  e  irne  of  l<a'<<'  I'rumia*!.  .-/Wr  ■'■./.  >»'k  hiIIl-s  K  of  Tabrix,  i<  an  insigi J'- 
cant  titnn.  which  in  1h3;  prroont.d  the  ap,  earanee  of  a  masi  oi  ruins,  but  is  rtina- liable  .«s  the  ori- 
ginal f.tniily  ^«•at  uf  th-  ."^uphi  tir  Sulfatean  dyiia«fy  i»f  ki;;^*.  who  ruled  TeraSa  during  the  l(th  and  Kth 
centurie<«.  and  fu'  a  fort  rouot.urtcd  u:i  IIuru{K-an  prin«>iple->.  Muni^hn,  an  ancient  to«  n  with  l\<a) 
inhab'.iaiit!!.  i«  n  ted  a«  haxiuK  i>cen  ihe  re«iiienci*oi  lit. lag j  Khan,  who  Ciinquer.d  I'lrsia  in  the  Uti 
ceniury.  iird  \*  iiu;ipi>«i»l  to  h.ite  b.*i-n  buiio«i  iher'.  It  coitained,  likewise,  the  oli«erTatory  o;  the 
Celebriit.-d  ai>t  unoiner  >a^.:r-u-f1e  ii ;  and  i  e^r  it  ure««iiiie  singular  cavcs  with  altars  not  uniiketbe 
LInganiof  Indu.  /V>ii>  ■  nirr-ptid  to  lik  mi>t.  I'r  mt-th. or  n-r>.m>miak  ,  th^^  birth- placr  of  Z- nasttr. 
the  founder  ot  the  aii'-ient  Mu^rian  r^lijlon,  i^  n  -w  n  nclN?ortitied  town  of 'jn.iMN.'  iiiliabitants.  tiOii  Les 
S.E  of  Tabriz,  anil  12  iiiiU-t  \V.  fr-in  liepr  ut  lake.  /v7if>'.  one  of  ihe  finc»t  tuwn«  in  l'e:sia.  las 
S1.0->1  ii.hali  tunts.  >»  nii-f!«  W  N.W.  of  'lut»r  z.     .V'/.//'.'t.  N.W.  fnun  the  hike,  with  s,  r  ngii  of  *u\- 

E*inreoii!t  water  .Vi-fit/  or  Mum  h.  \*\  niil  (i  S.K  by  II.«-.  Tabriz,  a  »niall  diriy  town  cf  ^.'WOinla- 
itanti*.  at  t'-e  p.i««a^<'ot  th.'  Si  Ifvnl-rn  i.  on  th  ■  road  to  Tvh.  ia:i.  not  d  for  a  spvi  iei«  of  bug.  the  Lite  of 
wtili-h  '.»  .oaidt  •  bel.i'al.  Ni'a  the  ^ou  h-l'^<«:t.Tn  I  ordvr  i  f  the  |irM%iii.-eiKa  tiu;ark.Li-le  |  la'cntu  d 
Tftt-iit^'-  Sti'it/inin  .  S  l.-inoii  sthrtMie  .  whiv'h  is  Mi|ipi>el  by  N.hjur  llamiin^on  to  1«  ti.e  /  fa'an*!  of 
Doocos,  de^  ri:K'  1  by  iitr  .>letu^  and  it  cirtair.Iy  bt.lur  Oom  spuiid>  uilhthat  description  than  liin.a- 
dan.  It  i>  an  ohn:  >t  ii>ol;iti  d  h  U.  rising  10  tv.  t  abi  ve  the  p  a  n.  and  ba%  ing  in  hr^-w  crowi-.i-d  b;  a 
high  wal  with  ba^tiniK.  Ili.i  i  |ac  ■•>  in  c  renit  'i  l.e  wa  1  encloses  the  rt  ins  of  a  de.'0:t«.d  ci  j.  ax>J  a 
very  dit-p  la  .e,  ^■*t  \  nee!*  in  eireiiil.    i  .I-nrmi'  Ii.  (I'my.  .V-r.  l.nnd.  X  47.  i 

(•*nii.\>,  .M«7.A^nKKi>,  and  .\^^ltAM«l>  oeoupy  ihe  low  traet  wh  eh  ^e^  l>etween  the  shores  of  the 
Ca^rian  >ei.  a  .•!  tii.-  tali'«  lainl  i<!  Ir  n.  'll'.i->  tmet  :n  ito  \ii>t  rn  i>art'«,  i«  lery  narrow,  but  -n  Ma- 
raiuL*  an  it  e^iuiulo  t-t  a  \.  :iiih  «■!  'j  i  iiiile<(.  U-tvu-n  tie  .^^a  iii:d  the  toot  oi  tlie  n.uuiita  n«.  It  it 
inai-sh>.  eo\(.Tiit  uit  i  iK:i->  .••ii«i>.  Mui  a  rank  \e..:ii:ittip.  'iniii^extninely  verdaut  »iid  iri.i':e.l.  and 
niitr«.-  '.lian  ii-:::n>  lu'p  ili-:i'>.  Tiu-  sitple  pr>(iu>*('  of  M.i/anileran  i-*  riee.  if  i«nil.ni.  »ilL;  -lA 
u  >ol!i  i'  pr<iiliii\-  oTiiK  i>:l  :■>  iiiu  Ii  :et::ir'S.d.  1  Iv-  -.rr-  iii;<l.  when  m-t  ei-Itintttd  eonM<t<^  or»vaai;s 
o\er«ri)XMi  Willi  1  i*  •  t  t  i  ■••  .  ml  ihi-r-  >.  ni  i>;iriu  ul  ii'>  »l:h  bran  blf  I  u-l  t!»  i-l  inc.eiible  lu\in- 
anoe.  anil  p -i-r  etl\  ill.]  i-^i  i;-  .Vi»i-^o  th-*  rurfi.w  pLmi  ri;*o  t!'e  ni'.uiii;tiiis  in  fx-i  i  bicv*.  the  6r*; 
Is  el  itlti- 1  wii.i  lor,  ■:  a-*  ti  ii>  >  :<•>  th't-c  In  the  p. -in  b.-i  <n-.  muI  thr  ■»«  forward  «;  u-  •*  wh  eh  in  »ou« 
lilaco'*  iiaoh  ibe  I'o .  i.  |:  ..-n.  ti:  -  i.-»ii':'-.  wl.ieh  i- tra-vr-id  :n  all  iSin- ti«u«  b\  tie  nildt;«i  a:id 
mo-'t  i-o  I  ;iiiiie  .•!•■.  >.  t|  o  p. -t  «  ;iiiil  ri>i-k\  it.:i'>-'i--«  oi  the  LIbur/  are  '^tt-n  ri*-it'.i:  in  na  tod  itiai.de-r, 
and  !..  ■  tti<l  Wit  I  ^lutw  I  \i'  I  Ml  *«  p't  :.i"  r.  ilu  ir  tU  \.f*ioii  Iv  i»c  from  'i '  ■*.'  to  1"'  "  i-et.  *1  he  co:i»t  if 
1  net  x«it!i  i<  li'c  II  :ii.it-li:i:-.  t  •  iii  .- ■  ^ti  :<  i>  «.t  b^li  aii<i  ji' ■  iri.t  bit  nd.  Uhind  uiiicii  Ic>a  nurats 
ol  5t.t.:iiant  uau-.  in  mlihv  j '.h-.-i  j..,ii  ii*  int  laki -,  whi»*e  biink-  are  «>\ertfrown  with  alcer*  c-f 
enor.Mi'U'*  «  /«>.  i-iain-  tri*  ■>,  i-  in-,  a- In.",  p  >i>i.i'>>  atitl  otlier  tfi-i  ■  :.vii;  ted  to  a  nl•<i^t  '«>iil ;  and,  ni  the 
rainy  ■.r:i->)ii.  th--  lo.  iin*\  ;■«  -o  il«.i  .e  .  a-^  t  » i-h':hli  IIh-  ••■,  i.Tiii  le  ■  (  a  b.»ui.db.'-!»  li.re^l  in  a  >\«an'p. 
I;  i*.  in  b.'.  ■!.  iin;i**bf  lo  iu!:'.  .iiit-  a  ii.or  !i!M:r  .ntit  \>  j.  ta!:i  n  t':-iii  tb:ii  it  .Ma.ai  der^in.  LxpiKd 
iil:.Tn  it«  y  in  \iK.i\\  la  n*  ai.-l  a  p  iui*!ini  >uti.  tl-.e  rii'li  -t-ii  ilio.\»  nut  in  pr.  i..>e  :>l>und.-inee  ivt.rt 
tuiiiiol  ^t^■M:lbK■  111'.  Ti'i-  v  iii-i  »li":hl»l  -a  -  f.  oin  iK-  r.i"-' 'an  i>  •■uiiie"'iiK-«  tlii*  k  .ike  a  ^eul^ill 
ini»i.  nil  I  i>  ill  e.iii^- ijni  i:i' *  •  a'l'.il  the  h -il-:-k  .1  ■  iir.  or  -.  •  ,  ^^  in  1.  Tiu-  Mu.-ainle.'aiiee  are  a  tnu 
iiT.ly  i.ii-e.  ol  a  I'e  l  ■  r  r  i-i..--  i'..i«i;  '  a:-  I!  :J.li;  :l:i'  :i'  .i;  iI.u.t'^  of  ibe  i  ortl'i-ni  |ii!t«i  ol  tisf  tai>I.- 
l:>l.-i'ol'  Ir.ii  ,  .iii-'i  i.i->tiiit>t  I.-'-m  iLvii'  bv.r-i  in  iii  iiim-i-h  :.i.tl  1;ii.l,  a^e.  '1  ih- l.iiiitua.-e  vtlAibi^ai.  i>  t 
dia'i-et  of"  tl:  ■  IVr  iiii,  a:,il  :- f  :il  oJ  I'e  IV.ri  •  .  a  xiii.-H  pi  o%iiii*i' \\  l:'eh  boideii*  and  to:ni^  a  c  n- 
t!rii..iti' n  ol  Ciii'aii  on  i)<(-  ii->rili  TIk-  piiirifl  |  la -i--.  m  li' il.iii  aii>.  li'fit.  In-ilf^  I\rmt»,  ai 
J.'i  'j't<i.  ti-  *fif.  tlieeij  it.ii.  i'  a  i  u-y  tirmiii;;  ti-^  n;  bir  it.,  j  :>]v,l.i:ii.ii  1 1"  (hmm  nr  •«  i.'"!)'  was  iiconrl* 
ri-dacid  by  ebi>|i-ra  an-l  i  -.In  r  laUiii  iiiv.  to  I"'.  ■  >  «..•  •.■•.'■■'. i.  J  ».:■/'  <  r  /».:>/'  i-r  Fitstlir  ,  lt.««  ^l.j,"• 
ping  ]i<.'it.*l'j  n.iie't  (l.sti.ni.  is  .itoui)  •  t  fi  mii  ;i  •»  u.  i  n  h  i;..  <.  :.t  the  •  a^t  rt.il  irf  a  i>nnd-  s.  ii.  with 
an  exo.lUm  li.irbiii  r,  a  v«"  d  i"a/a:;r.  an  i  a  fo,  iil;iti  .ii  r'lii'.ix  Ku«-:ap.  ihe  spit,  which  is  |.')Uii:cs 
loiy.  anil  ill  .«iMiii-  pi  iei-4  i'IiIn  b*'))  y.iril<  ww.. .  i«  d  %  tl  d  iro:.)  a  «ii.i  larti  n.ne  o!  land,  ea.lel  K:;£eran, 
by  a  -.tia-t  -"■  n  yaiii-  ividc.  but  oiily  i.vr  'v  t  il.  e  ;  a:.d  ii.rii!..  t!iew  tr  !•»  u-ually  ».i  irt.-h  as  to  l-e  til 
for  ilniiUiiii; ;  hIhiui  7m  ^iii  .im-  !!■*«■  Jiiio  ihf  .'au<-iii.  /.-/'i ..'-/«.  another  nn^iib"  ubl  ■  town  in  Gliilan. 
will)  I'j^Ki  >i.I.ni  iiaii'«.  :r>  n.il-  •«  T.  b^  S.  oi  l{  .-.lit.  .s  iri.  ili  ■  e.ipiial  of  Mazaiideran.  i>  a  large  luwn 
Furnumlid  by  u  tuud  •  a'l  two  mibs  in  eitw.'.  wii'i  io.ik>>i  iiit.ab;taiit«.  .Vr/in',  -t'l  nnhs  we»t  of 
Si-i.on  tlie  riV.r  lier.n:/.  IJ  inib  ^  In  :it  th:-  ^  ap-.an.  la- ;»  lniiU-f  of  PJ  arcbes  o\er  the  ruer.sndtht 
ruin",  (if  a  iiiausoleuni  eri-*:<il  b;.  Miuii  Ai>>u>  t!i-<iri.t;  lo  liix  inati-  n-il  anoo-itor  .Mier  Kuiuig.  kirz 
of  &>ari  ai.<l  .Xninl,  iii  l.:7^.  /'ih-  *'i  or  iin'/-!  ft.  o:  r-.-  a  ttoi  ri>»'.iiii:  r  nunereial  town  Ktaeea 
Aniol  ami  Sari,  on  the  livrr  Maw-ul.  .it  thr  nin'.tb  ii'  \»l.U'ii  i-  Uf  p  ut  ol  Minfitii-t-Sii  '1  be  pc-pu- 
Istion,  in  |r«.'.*.  wa.i  (riMi  nti  >1  ai  >o.i!Or:  but  l<  :oif  l>-.".|.  it  wa^  ri<.U'*«d  h\  o!  olera  an-1  In^.-^  tt|  tiaoe 

to  about  3  I.I"!')      ^-tftmyifl,  ilu-  eapital  of  tin    mh  U  ]»io\ii ■•■  the  >anii'  r.aiin'.  ba"  m  eireumu-nrrt 

of  thn-f  iniUii,  and  bad  I'liCi-  a  poi  nUitioii  it  lu.ii'u.     .-/.i.'i.  uj,  (.0  niihs  w-f<t  of  Astrabad.  wa»  the  la- 
bourite re-ideiice  ot  SI. ah  Abl  a-  the  (.irt.it. 

KiioiiA«H4>  nr  KHoK.\*tA>,  \i  s  largi*  piovinee  of  very  tluet-  at-nt;  and  iinci'rtain  liii.it*,  fi^rminc 
the  iioiili-coHtern  pi.riioii  ot  Iran,  'ilu-  niountidii  ruirje  ol  l.lbiir.-.  aiier  pa>'it:g  lo  the  M.uth  ot  ti:« 
Caspian  Sea,  h«.ru  »preadi  out  into  a  great  width,  in  suuiv  ili^ees  cxt«  nding  to  'lOO  miles  And  >*  di* 
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▼Ided  into  ridges  with  interveninff  valleys  which  communlcAte  with  etch  other  bv  defiles  or  passes,  and 
form  an  extensiTe  aggregate  of  districts,  many  of  wliich  are  well  cultivated  and  populous.  Towards 
the  northern  desert  this  mountain  retcfon  presents  a  considerable  declivity,  called  /itak  or  DamSn, 
i.  e.  the  skir^;  but  towards  the  deserts  of  the  interior  it  declines  less  abruptly.  Speaking  generally. 
Khora^san,  formerly  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  Iran,  is  now  almost  a  wilderness,  thickly  strewed 
with  the  ruins  of  Urge  towns,  and  oiher  ve<«tiges  of  former  prosperity.  For  many  years  it  was  in  a  state 
of  anarchy,  and  divided  among  petty  chivf4,  who  by  turns  conciliated  or  d  ticii  the  l<ing  of  kings.  It 
has  been  azain  reduced  to  obedienCv> ;  but,  under  so  mischievous  a  system  of  government  as  now 
exists  in  Persia,  it  seems  to  have  little  chance  of  recovering  its  former  prosperity.  Mcshkd  (Mb> 
scnKD  or  Mkscuid),  the  capital,  is  celebrated  for,  and  owed  its  prosperity  to,  the  tomb  of  Kezo,  one 
of  the  twelve  Imams  de^^c.'n  lants  of  All  (see  ante,  p.  121),  wluch  is  contamed  in  a  most  splend  d 
mosque.  Krsid  <  tiie  remains  of  the  Imam  It::;  tlio^.'  aUo  of  the  celebrated  Caliph  Uarttun-al-lias- 
chid,  w^ho  del  at  Tth  or  foin,  a  city  hdw  in  ruins,  a  few  miles  to  the  north-west.  MuMhed  i?,  in  con- 
so  ^uence.  the  roiort  <>i'  grv-^t  numbers  ot  pilgrini'*,  and  had,  not  many  years  ago.  a  population  of 
about  l'.W).OJO;  but,  when  vlsitci  by  Mr.  Krasfrr  in  1H,31,  it  was  nearly  depopulated;  the  few  remain- 
inj  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  poverty  ;  thuusands  of  beggars  at  the  point  of  starvation  annoyed 
the  traveller  C  uil  evon  the  mosque  itself,  shorn  of  its  glories,  was  falling  to  ruin.  Kabuchan,  100 
miles  N-W.  of  Mushed,  is  a  lar^e  town  of  l-'i.fKX)  inhabitant:*,  and  h  the  seat  of  the  most  powerAiI 
of  the  Kurdi»h  chiefs  of  Klmra^tsan.  Sishapnf,  V)  miks  E.  by  S.  of  Mushed,  once  a  large  city,  now 
contains  only  .'^000  inhabitants.  Kefat  or  Kv/at-  Sadiri,  the  stronghold  of  Nadir  Shah,  is  a  valley  50 
or  GO  mtlHs  long,  by  12  or  Ij  wide,  surround<:dby  mountains  so  ftteep,  that  a  little  help  from  art  has 
render*  d  them  quite  imvassahle,  the  rocks  being  scarped  into  the  form  of  a  huge  wall.  A  stream  runs 
through  the  v.illey,  and  its  entrance  and  outlet,  the  only  points  of  access,  are  fortified  by  walls  and 
towers  which  are  deemed  impregnable.  The  valley  contains  a  number  of  vUlag<>a,  and  2(X)')  families. 
Jkltri*  or  Mvnt'Shah-Jehan,  once  a  famous  city  of  Khorassan,  i.s  now*  a  mass  of  ruins,  beyond  the 
present  limits  of  the  kingdom.  Tnrshiz,  Tub/tits,  S'Tukht,  and  Tabas,  are  all  large  towns,  with  some 
trade,  to  the  south  and  south-east  of  Mushed.  Ilf-nit,  'i'Xi  miles  8.E.  by  K.  of  Mushed,  is  a  largo 
city,  with  a  population  of  about  4.'),0(K),  is  well  fortified,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  B(|uare,  or 
three  miles  in  circuit.  It  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  by  four  long  bazaiirs,  covered  with  arched 
brickwork,  which  meet  in  a  small  domed  equarc  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  ciiy  contains  al- 
together al)out  4001  houses.  12(M}  shop'*,  17  caravanserais,  20  l>utliH,  numerous  mosques,  and  fine  pub- 
lic rcacrvoirs  of  water.  It  Is.  however,  one  of  the  <lii  ticst  cit  es  in  the  world.  The  necessaries  of  life 
are  plentiful  and  cheap;  and  the  water  and  the  brea>l  of  Herat  are  proverbial  for  their  excellence. 
The  clmiatc  is  said  to  bo  salubriou-,  though  the  heal  is  excessive  for  two  months  of  the  year,  and 
though  in  winter  there  is  much  snow.  Herat  is  the  emporium  of  the  trade  between  i'ersia  and 
India.  For  many  years  it  belonged  to  the  late  kini;doni  of  Cabul ;  but,  tince  the  downfall  of  that 
kingdom,  it  ha<\  been  {.os-^esscd  by  a  branch  of  the  DQrannee  royal  family,  as  an  indepcnd*  nt  fo* 
Vereignty.  It  in  still,  huwever,  claimed  by  the  kin^  of  Perisia  as  a  part  of  Klioras.'«an  ;  out  he  was 
recently  foiled  In  an  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of  it.  Tie  town  is  situate  in  a  beautiful  and 
cxt.  n  ive  pl.'iin,  or  long  valley,  watered  by  the  Uunarud^  whicli  runs  northward  to  the  desert,  where 
its  termination  U  utiknown. 

Ir  tK-AjKMi  or  Pkrsi.i.h  Irak,  is  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 
It  forms  put  of  tlie  great  tubL'-lund  ;  and  is  almost  everywhere  intersected  with  valleys  of  indefinite 
len;<th.  but  seldom  e.xcediiig  K)  or  \h  miles  in  widih.  The  hills  whicli  bjrdcr  them  are  l>arren,  and 
strech  almost  invariably  west  and  east,  gradually  sinUin^  into  thedes.rt,  or  extending  into  Kcrman 
and  Khorassan.  The  valleys  are  nearly  destitute  of  water,  except  afirr  the  melting  of  the  snow,  and 
only  aKiiiall  part  of  them  is  cul.ivalcd.     Th.-  n«)rth-we^tcrn  part  of  the  province  lorms  an  elevated 

Sla'.n,  varied  with  gradual  ascmt:)  and  (lesc.'nt.»,  and  furrowed  by  deep  \aKys  in  wliich  the  rivers 
ow.  I»F.\ii\x  or  I^FAHA.N  (the  Si  AiiAWN  of  old  travellers),  the  capital  of  Ira-i  under  the  Sophi 
kinss.  and  at  th:it  time  a  very  large  and  '•plorwiid  city  with  nearly  a  million  of  inhabitants.  Is  now 
deserted  by  ilu*  courc,  and  a  Rreat  part  of  it  is  in  tuin-t.  It  stands  in  a  plain  4140  feet  abo^c  the  level 
of  the  ^ea,  upon  the  hanks  of  the  Zemde-riid.  which  is  crossed  by  three  line  bridges,  and  Ih  surrounded 
by  a  mud  wall  21  ind.s  m  circuit.  Nuthing  can  exceed  the  lertihty  and  iMarty  c>f  ihe  neighbouring 
valley,  and  the  lli"?t  view  of  the  city  is  htill  very  imposing.  A  nearer  view  bowever  <. impels  the  il- 
lusion; thoujili  much  st.ll  remains  of  wealth,  if  not  of  splendour.  I.opahan  ha^  still  a  con«iidcral>le 
trade,  and  a  population  of  ab;)Ut  i.'O.OJO.  On  the  Fouth  sine  of  the  river  are  the  two  tuburbs  of  IxfU" 
hatiuk  or  /Jttfe  lijuilum,  and  .hOjn;  the  latter  named  alti-r  a  town  of  .Armenia,  who>e  inhabitants 
were  tiaris<  ort.>d  hither  by  Shah  Abbjs  the  Great.  1  kuer\5  or  Tehra.v,  the  modern  cai  ital  of 
Iran,  and  during  forty  years  the  rcsitlence  of  tiic  late  king  Futtey-Ali,  2iU  miles  N.  of  Isj  ahau,  is 
four  miles  in  circuit,  and  fortified  with  a  mud  wall,  towers',  and  a  wide  and  d  ep  ditch.  Its  only 
important  ediflc  \  is  the  ark.  a  fortified  palace  or  ciradcl.  The  population  varies  with  the  season 
from  about  IO,0(iD  to  G>,0(X).  Telieran  stands  in  a  gravelly  plain  37o6  feet  above  the  kvel  of  the  sea, 
which  is  bordered  by  a  lUKh  range  of  mountains.  A  gazette  was  commenced  at  1  eheran  in  1H37,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  tl)c  Shah.  About  40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Teheran,  is  Druuimid  or  Dt^nawund^ 
an  enormous  voliMnic  peak,  rising  I4,.300  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea.  Abont  10  or  12  miles  8.E. 
of  Teheran  are  the  ext.nxve  but  alino'^t  obliterated  remains  of  Rfip  or  Hhnat-s.  the  contempo- 
rary of  Nineveh  and  ICcbatana.  the  capital  of  the  I'atthian  kings,  and  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
caliph  Haroun-ul-Kaschid.  Ouhin.  (  Catnn,  Kttziuiiov  C<isu\u.n),  %  miles  W.N.W.  of  Teheran,  one 
of  the  largest  and  nio»t  commercial  cities  of  Iran,  is  situ.tta  in  a  larue  phiin  or  valley,  20  miles  in 
breadth,  which  atlords  good  pasturage,  contains  numerous  villages,  and  is  in  »ome  patts  well  culti- 
vated. The  town  Is  approached  thioiigh  a  vast  extent  of  vineyards  and  orchards  inclosed  by  high 
wall.4.  The  grapes  of  Casbln  are  considered  tlie  be-t  in  Iran ;  and  Its  pistachio  nuts  are  also  abun- 
dant and  hi>f  Illy  cste.-med.  Tlie  town  is  inclosed  by  a  mud  w.ill  with  towers,  and  is  said  to  exceed 
Teheran  In  size,  though  it  is  not  ko  populous.  It  contains  whole  streets  lying  in  ruins,  and  has  no 
building  of  any  note.  Population  about  40.0  H).  SuKaninh,  60  miles  W.N.  W.  from  Ca»bin,  is  a  mere 
xiila:o  amidst  the  ruins  of  a  great  vi'y.  In  summer,  the  late  king  and  his  court,  accompanied  by  a 
great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tehcr.in,  used  to  encamp  on  this  plain  o'  Sultaniiih  to  avoid  the  heat 
of  the  plain  of  T(:heran  About  70  miles  E.  of  Teheran,  on  one  of  the  mountains  of  the  Elburc,  is 
the  f«>rtre7>s  of  Firtiz-k  -h,  which  is  cons  dered  impregnable,  and  is  of  great  importance  a^  com- 
manding the  mo>t  accessible  pass  1  a':ing  to  Ma^anderan.  Zfnjan.90  miles  W.N.W.  of  Ca^bin,  is 
a  considerable  town  with  80J0  inhabitants,  at  the  Junction  of  the  roads  wh^ch  load  from  Teheran  and 
Homadan  to  Tabr  z.  Iluniadan,  supposed  by  fomc  to  be  the  ancient  EHnttana,  270  miles  N. W.  by  N. 
of  Ispahan,  and  19*4  >V.  by  S.  of  Teheran,  stands  at  the  base  of  Mount  Elniidar  Eluftnd,  the  ancient 
Orontet,  and  Is  merely  a  collection  of  clay-built  housei*.  with  i>0,000  inhabitant^.  The  sides  of  the 
hill  abound  with  antiquities  ;  but  the  only  buildings  which  are  entire  are  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated 
physiclHn  A  vicenna,  and  the  supposititious  tomb  of  Esther  and  Mordecai.  Hamadan  is  the  centre  of  a 
considerable  trade  ;  has  extensive  and  well  furnished  bazaars ;  and  a  very  active  and  bustling  popu- 
lation. Kungaii  ur  or  Kengherar  (  Ctmcobnr),  a  small  town  20  miles  W.  by  8.  of  Hamadan,  contains 
the  ruins  of  a  splendid  temple  of  a  goddess,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  Artemis  and  the  Roman 
Diana.  In  the  same  direction,  at  the  distance  of  52  miles,  u  Kermatuhah^  a  thriving  city  with  8S.000 
inhabitants,  adorned  with  many  handsome  public  buildings.    It  is  noted  for  the  nuuiofactare  of  car- 
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pets  ;  an.)  the  vlTtn'ty  la  eel.  hrated  for  the  production  of  wheat  mod  faperlur  mulct.  About  90 nfla 
w.  of  Kvrinan<«|iali.  i«  Ku'r-i*  shirin,  a  nllajre.  containing  the  remain*  of  two  ma^lfleeai  pajaetf 
biilli  t>y  KiHiHrii.'-i'iirvlz,  ti  v  of  ilie  Sa«]»aniaii  king*.  a«  a  retreat  for  hlmveir  and  hU  ikelovi'dvtft 
BMiTiii.  it  !!•  II  •  iiiiK'i  N  K.  of  Ka;5h  iad.  At  .Vfii/'in. :!  i  niiics  R.  of  Kerman^hah,  arcttMrmuri 
ol  a  1  irft.'  i»iiTi'  if  ]irii1p;un-  mi  tiit*  I'ai'e  of  a  ru  -li.  ruppo^^  d  to  represent  Semiramlii  and  brr  ^aArdf- 
but  !*•>  iiiiich  ■tfSacul  iliat  ura-cJy  any  outlitie  om  hv  traced  ;  the  tticure  and  also  an  loacdu^oaof 
ni'arlv  prnt  liui*^  tif  arriiii-!ii'a>ltfd  fellers  ezhthitinc  the  relljrlous  tow*  of  Dmrius  the  ton  v€  Ujriis- 
pi'H  afttT  Ills  rrluni  I'min  tUv  d>*>trucLlon  of  llati^rion,  on  tlie  rerolt  of  its  fEovemor.  Aoi#«i  or  A'av, 
a  iarx*'  Init  ruiiinu^  tnwn.  the  alioio  of  a  fjnatic.l.  Ivuorant,  and  blt^oted  people,  lii  rich  ooij  in 
shrin  ■*  aii'l  i  ri-'Hiit.  anil  c>intaiu!i  more  doim>»  au'l  minarets  tkian  Inhabited  hoii9«».  It  in  fitnitv  ITS 
va\\v*  W.  tiv  >'.  of  |ji|iahan.     Ah  a  place  of  pil»:rini3i{e  it  ranlia  nt-xt  to  Kerbelah  anil  Mii5lie4:  the 

Eriiirij  al  o*l>J4*<'t  nf  at  tract  inn  bvlng  the  tomb  of  Fat*  ma,  the  •  liter  of  the  Imam  Kexa.  From  tbc 
•>llti  "fi  of  it-  ^liitti  and  pri'Kti.  Koom  iiai  ac«|uircd  tlie  title  of  Dar-at- MvrgheHtn  .theaboleif 
the  iiiiiu^..  K'i%hiH.  icCi  mile*  N.  I>y  W.  of  Ispahan,  a  neat,  populoua,  and  Inii^y  to«n,  MtUBt^in 
a  «i-r-cu1iivnti-tl  and  fiuitfui  country,  is  famous  for  its  manufaciurea  of  silk  and  cotton  stnfff.  bro- 
cail>-«,  i-r-.'c!".  aii'i  ''iipin  r-ware*.  1 « jr<f.  2'ii)  niileN  K.  of  Ispahan,  situate  In  a  dry  but  well  ca>tl(aKd 
and  fruitful  iimwh,  n  ';trly  cnciroivd  with  mountan^.  and  connected  with  tlw  fertile  tracts  natwvi 
of  IpiMihiin.  by  a  HfHcA  of  Hmall  <ia.H«fii  or  islands  in  the  desert,  ta  one  of  thvinoat  profperoa^com- 
mpri'Ul  and  iiiinufacturinic  cities  uf  Iran.  It  is  a  irreat  mart  for  the  Interchanire  of  commodditfi, 
btiw.vn  !>&«  i-rnand  uv!i:ern  Per»ia  :  and  its  own  manufactures  of  slilc  and  othtrr  staffs,  felts.  snfar> 
caniv.  an  i  « wi-vtn ie.it «.  enjuv  Rreat  re^mt.-.  and  command  a  ready  sale.  Population  about  M,ijOII 
am.  n^  «lii>ti)  «n>  niiir>>  than  :i -Ui  faudlies  of  liucfirrs.  foliuwers  of  the  religion  i-f  Zoruastirr.  so  in- 
duotriiH-o  nnil  (luticnt  ra''e,  « ho  are  bii»lly  oocupieil  in  trade  and  africultnre  The  •onth-vrflcni 
pun  of  Ink  is  a  mountainous  rvgion  named  I.ouristan.  inhabited  by  nomadte  and  pastoral  tribts, 
|iart  111'  m-hom  are  now  rla«M^l  under  the  general  name  uf  Bukhtiari.  It  contalna  the  towns  of  A^- 
pMtffnt.  Iliit'ir,  Hiirnjini,  ami  Stthant-nd. 

Kiivzisr4!«.  the  ancient  St  si  ima.  ILs  along  the  ea«tem  orlcft  bank  of  the  Tigris  aiHl  Shat-^Anb. 
at  the  head  of  the  I'l-riiUn  liulf.  A  large  proportion  of  the  province  Is  little  Uiiler  than  a  forssk*a 
wahte :  nnd  the  siiut>iuru  part  of  it  is  a  desert  arid  country  called  CMab,  which  la  poiscised  iij  u 
Indt-iK-mii-nt  Ara1>  trilN>.  The  mountainous  portiun.  however,  to  the  north  and  east,  f*ontains  sevimJ 
fertil'^  valii'v^  uf  great  extent,  liut  only  partially  cultivated.  Shuitt-r,  the  capital,  is  a  wellAiailt  town, 
with  Htone  hoiioeM.  but  iiHrrow  and  dirty  streets.  an<1  contained  alMut  IS,(Mn  Inhabitants  before  it  wu 
nmrly  depo|iulated  by  the  plague  in  \KVt.     Di^n/.  lietwven  8huster  and  Sua,  ia  now  considerrd  the 

Sriiic'ipai  town  of  the  pni^imv,  ainl  may  contain  aliout  :M,(kn  inhabitants  — i  Juur.  M.  Gtvfr.  Sor.  IX. 
71. 1  At  Sun  or  Shin,  <«'i  milen  N.K.  by  N.  of  Kornah,  and  37  W.  by  8.  of  Shunter,  are  the  niin*of 
a  crt'.it  city  >\\  or  *t'\v\\  fiMle<i  in  cireumfvrence.  which  present  the  appearance  of  Irregular  mounds 
of  briek«  and  liroken  lottery.  Sii»  eontainsaNoa  miMli  m  building cslied the  tomb  of  l)«niel.  5feMi. 
on  the  K.*iraii,  Iti'.i  ni{le<«  N.K.  bv  K-  of  Kornah.  andM  h.  of  8us.  al»o  contains  tlie  ruins  of  agnal 
city,  and  the  tomb  of  l>niii  1,  called  I)un-yali-  \kl>ar,  or  the  Great  Uaniel.  to  dlstingui>h  it  from  the 
•triietiire  .it  .*ins.  Major  Haw  linson  \*  of  upiniun  that  Su«an  and  not  Sus  is  the  Shusan  of  Scripture, 
thouuh  iiroltalil.v  both  pliices  represent  the  .Vimj  of  theOre>  k'<at  different  epochs. — (Jattr.  H.  Grcf.  S»f. 
Lunil.  I\.  N'>.  tt''  t  Chintz,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kurain.  .Vl  niilvs  8.  by  W.  of  Shuster.  is  a  small.  nMan. 
and  snlitary  town  of  nb»ul  I'lfH)  inhabitant!*.  In  the  midnt  of  a  mass  of  ruins,  the  remains  of  what  wai 
a  large  eiiy  in  the  linyi  of  th«-  Abba^ido  <  aliph;!.  Ihotfk.  on  tlie  banks  of  tlie  Jeralii.  a  wretchtd  col- 
lei'iioii  ot  *dBtr-triN>  hiitt,  i«iirrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  and  containing  about  HCiOU  Inhabitants,  is  tbe 
oaplial  of  the  ('huhdi>trict.  Ihttrrezn  or  l/nnzit,  on  the  Kcrah  or  Ikerkhah  rirer.  vi  ndles  tf.V.  of 
8hii'«t«r,  \*  acoii>iili  rii'Ie  t<>w-ii,  !iurrounde«l  with  u  fortified  wall,  and  contains  a  fort  or  castle.  Aisc« 
lltnmnr,  f  e  ri>iii'«  ot  »ii  amient  eily  in  a  tteuutiful  valk-y  of  the  same  name,  GO  mllaa  long  by  6  uri 
bri'tul.  w.ittrcil  l>v  the  .hrihi.  Imt  iiiile«  S. K.  by  K.  of  Shii-tcr. 

FiKN  or  KiiiM^r.\>.  the  original  I'kkm  \.  lii  !>  on  the  nonh-eastcrn  side  of  the  gulf,  and  extends  t'f- 
wnnN  Ink  ami  K>  ru  :iii.  I  In'iinrtheriiaiiil  mirth-neHiern  vortions  of  the  province ar«- rich  in*i.iLsnd 
covi  imI  with  w  >o  I  unl  ^iriliin-.  but  cinitain  Hcaroely  a  human  inhahitant.  Theia>tern  p«irtiun3>are 
saiiily  aiiiiari  i.  Thr  nxrilurn  ^fclimi.  iKinierimr  on  Irak,  ooiiM»ts  principally  of  rocky  niMUiitainf. 
whii*iii-iii-lo«f  lonu  iciriow  >.i1lt  \4,  tunny  of  \^hich  Htforde.MH'lient  |iaitiurotothehL-rd:iiin>'i  rioeksofthc 
vaiiil  riiiv;  ti  .Im->  mIhi  |Mi-Ni>-i«  it.  iiinl  cviii  yii-UI  gr.iiii  where  the  moans  of  irrigation  exist.  1  he  pLiin, 
which  I'Miii'NaliMii;  the  iioithi-rii  -i'lc  nl  the  mountain  )U4  figion,  hana  i^il  strongly  iriii>recnaicl  with 
salt,  and  ciMitaiii'"  ilic  ^n.it  1.iki-i>t  liukht-  giii,  with  Mverul  of  jtinaller  dimensions.  It  wi  uld  forma 
portion  nT  i):c  i:r>iii  iii-<M'rt.  w  ti-  it  not  »i-p-iruted  tnun  it  by  a  mtIcs  of  op  sirs  extending  castt  and  we -t. 
betwi-i'ii '-"'  aiiiiilii  N.  la'.,  ami  fiiclit>ed  to  the  north  nn-l  wmith  hy  two  low  ridges  of  rvMskyhilN.  Tin) 
iiarriiw  tract,  calieil  ilie  Sn.  m-nnhir.  prniliiccit  .Hninevrain.  and  is  fNirticularlyrich  in  fruit. some ki^xi) 
of  which  n.ich  grrat  |-i-i  tcciioii.  S'lmiz.  the  cnpital.  in  sliimte  in  a  plain  42M  feet  above  the  U-«clof 
t^ic  va.  on  th  ■  /fi'A/iii''r7.  u  miihII  Ntrcain.  which  emptier  itoi-It'into  a^all  lake.  It  han  never  at  any  time 
Ik'cii  i-i  inarliihlr  fi>r  it>  Hiili'iitlttur  or  tine  buildiiiK!>,  but  is  retntwued  for  ilv  vin*..:.  Shirax  cuntsini 
the  t'inli<«  of  Sn\\\,  th.*  iiiorni  iiliilo'«>plicr.  and  Hati/,  the  lyrio  p<H-t,  the  Ansereon  of  Persia,  whose 
workH  contain  the  inii«t  wlownnc  allnsion.t  to  the  iiUaoiin-s  of  ^lli^a^ ;  but  kll  is  now  eliamred.  It 
had  U-cii  t«<r  a  l«ng  tiim-  rapidly  fallin>;  tt>  di-cuy.  ami  itn  ruin  was  cumpletvd  by  an  caribquiakein 
iH'j.i  The  t.iv.T!  i-<  al  out  M.\  mile:!  in  ciicunift  n-nce.  but  great  part  of  its  area  i^  covered  with  ruit< 
Till  bouteN  biv  generally  Miiall.  and  the  >treet>  niirrnw  and  d.rt>.  Tlic  ground  ban  been  rai?^.  anJ 
the  cliniutcehauKeil  t  r  the  wurM*.  Tnc  iKiimlation  W  inucii  n-dueed  from  it«  former  nuiidKT>.  Lat.  3^- 
37',  long.  .VJ  -  11' ;  *iJi>  ii.iU-!*  ?*.  hy  K.  of  l^j-ahan.  KmivKiiiu  or  Ktizcrun,  M)  niilc«  W.  from  .■«birar,  i^a 
town  or  s  <inu  iniport.iiicc.  in  a  one  and  wi-l-wati-reil  «a!liy.  'jTTJ  fei.talHivfthelevi.lof  the  Sia  :  but  i:^ 
waIN  fiii*lo'(e  niore  niw;  tli-.m  liouse<«.  and  its  pii{iiilati(in  is  only  about  .KKM)  or  4>>"1).  .-//'n-^^c^for 
Ituthiit:  oil  the  Kulf  the  |  rin  'ipal  >ea-poit  of  l'(r>ia,  in  lal.'.>«  /in  .long.rH)-  ^2',  IW  miles  W.by  S.lroin 
Khira/ ;  iKtiMi*^tii>ii  ul>ont  lit.ooii.  Theharbuiir  aiid  ri^d- iir«.- c.i|ialileol  containing  any  numb^T'of  ymall 
nativi-  >e!>5i-lM  nitii  bn.ii.K  ;  hut  n<  Itlu-r  in  th  •  inner  liHrli>iur.  wh.re  %e5sels  under  IH  fi-et  water  may  \w. 
nor  in  the  outer  rualu,  ii>  there  sufficient  depth  i'«ir\e.->i  1>  toanoh>>r  at  a  conTonlcnt  distance  fruiutlie 
shore,  nor  suilicieiil  ^llelte^  to  protect  theiii  uguiiint  x\w  |i.-i\aiitiig  winds.  Tnc  town  is  built  at  the 
end  tif  a  siiiiily  p.  iiiiiMila,  aiul,  from  the  am'ht>ra.'e,  ban  rather  an  imposinc  np{  ea ranee ;  but  ii 
really  a  mean  and  dirty  place.  Tlie  ^vater  luar  the  town  in  brackish,  but  ButHclentlv  wholesome. 
KuiuHuf  Shitpi-r,  runilcs  N.  of  Kauseroun,  once  the  eapiiMl  of  rervla.  ina  well-watered  plair.  Plain  of 
MtTthuht,  3''  inileii  N  K.  from  8hira/.  conliiins  the  niint  if  Vtrtt'pn'is  or  lyttkh^ir^  the  principal  i«art 
of  which  is  calKii  CUihniivn,  or  the  40  pillar:« ;  tK\*o  Tukht  •  Jt'mihtvd,  i.t\  the  throne  of  Jomsheed.  A 
few  mil ••«  distant  an- mnarkable  excavated  bilU  ealU-l  Snk*ti-i-K»»utnn  and  X^iith-i'HfJid,  which 
are  iiupposeil  to  Im?  toinbii  (*f  Sa.-<iianian  kingM.  Mnr.:hn!:\'j  miles  N.N.L.  from  Irtakhar,  contdin«iiu- 
nien.us  ancient  remains,  aiipareiitly  coeval  with  tlio..i>  uf  IVrstepoliii.  and  amimg  them  a  bnildin.c 
generally  consideretl  to  Ik*  tiie  tomb  of  Cyrus,  but  caile«i  by  thi-  natlxes  the  M^i^que  of  Solomon*>  Me- 
tlier.  It  is  in  p  rfe<*t  pre'-ervatioii.  but  the  Uidy  of  the  great  conqueror  of  A>ia  i.s  gone.  The  ruins 
which  surround  it  are  hup]H)!ied  to  be  those  of  /\i*rrx,"f  </./ .  Ihttutfihi  rti,  a  town  wiih  l.'i.niX)  inhabitant*. 
135  nii1e:<  E.  by  8.  from  Shiraz  ;  Sitzu  or  Ttsa,  To  niiicii  K.  by  i!>. ;  Firvroi^i'l  or  FerusabaH  60  miles 
B.  i  WxiikKiutt  a  considerable  town  on  the  borders  of  Irak,  I  lU  miles  N.  by  W.   Congoon,  on  the  coast, 
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••at  of  Cape  Yerdlstan,  U  said  to  contain  6000  inhabitants,  wbo  are  tuojeeta  of  the  Imam  of  Motkat 
•nd  carry  on  a  considerable  trade.  Beehttban^  130  miles  W.N.  W.  of  Bldras,  is  a  large  town  3  miles  in 
oircnmference,  and  said  to  contain  10.000  inliabitants. 

Laristak  is  a  small  province  on  the  northern  side  of  the  gulf  near  its  mouth.  The  lower  part  of 
it  is  an  arid  desert,  witn  a  surface  diversifted  by  rocky  mountains  and  valleys  of  sand  and  salt ;  but 
the  northern  region  contains  a  number  of  ftne  valleys,  which  produce  dates  and  other  firuits,  and  also 

Eiin.  Latt  the  capital,  is  a  town  of  12,000  inhabitants,  with  a  castle  situate  on  a  hilU  and  contains  the 
est  bazaar  in  Persia.     AsmIoo,  Nabend,  Shewar,  Nackiloo,  Jexxar,  Cheroo,  &c.  are  ail  towns  on  Use 
eoa>t  of  the  Persian  tiulf.     Farem,  and  Forg  are  Inland. 

Kkuman  lies  to  the  east  of  Fare  and  Larisian,  having  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south,  and  the  great 
deaerta  on  the  north.  It  i-*  exceedingly  mountainous  and  barren,  is  destitute  of  rivers,  and  but  for  a  few 
springs  in  the  hilN,  and  the  8ubterraneou8  aqueducts,  the  inhabitants  could  not  exist.  Water  is  col- 
lected  with  extraordinary  pains,  and,  after  all,  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  irrlfcate  a  very  trifling 

S^rtion  of  the  soil ;  although  snow  lies  on  tlie  mountain  tops  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  In 
e  desert  part  of  the  province,  the  ground  is  so  impregnated  with  salt,  that  sometimes  not  a  blade 
of  grass  is  to  be  found  in  a  stretch  of  90  miles,  and  not  a  drop  of  water.  In  the  whole  tract  there  is 
but  one  green  spot,  where  the  town  of  Khubbees  was  built,  lat.  31°  40',  long.  5d°l4',  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  trade  between  the  northern  and  the  southern  provinces.  But  the  town  has 
l^one  to  decay,  and  its  inhabitants  have  become  robbers.  Kbrman,  the  capital,  lat.  29°  51',  long. 
56°  I3^  2*20  miles  E.  from  Shiraz.  340  miles  8.E.  by  E  from  Ispahan,  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
well-cultivated  plain,  and  has  a  population  of  30,000.  The  wool  of  Kerman  is  celebrated  for  its  tine- 
ness,  and  its  manufactures  of  shawls,  felts,  and  matchlocks,  are  in  request  Ul  over  Iran.  Gambron, 
Gombroon f  or  BendtT'Abasi,  on  the  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  once  a  flourishing  conunercial  town. 
Is  now  a  collection  of  huts,  inhabited  by  3000  or  4000  Arabs.  Krook,  Suheevfutbai^  Began,  Jumafee, 
Bumm,  Tfheroot,  all  to  the  south-east  of  Kerman,  in  the  district  of  S&rmanMhtr,  the  most  fertile 
I»art  of  the  pro«  ince,  a  tract  or  series  of  oases,  extending  east  and  west  90  miles  by  30.  where  the  soil, 
eonsisting  of  a  rich  black  mould,  and  watered  by  mountain  streams,  yields  an  abunduit  produce.  Bayun. 
40  miles  S.E.,  KiUaheirtga  70,  and  Shu/tri  Bababfg,  the  ruins  of  a  once  splendid  town,  in  the  midist  ox 

•  profusion  of  the  most  prolific  fruit  gardens,  105  miles  W.  fjrom  Kerman. 

SKisTAir.  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  kingdom,  is  a  small  province,  and  consists  of  a 
desert  of  sand  and  rocks,  through  which  the  river  Helmund  or  Hnmund,  from  Affghanistan,  flowa 
into  the  sea  or  lake  of  Durrah  or  Zurrah.  This  lake  is  about  60  niiles  in  length  by  35  in  breadth, 
and  covers  an  area  of  about  1 10()  square  miles.  The  water  is  slightly  brackish,  but  abounds  with  fish 
•nd  wild  fowl.  In  the  dry  season  it  is  shallow,  and  overgrown  with  reeds.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  a 
fortihed  island  named  Koh-i-zur,  where  the  chieis  of  Seistan  used  to  take  refuge  when  their  counti^ 
waa  invaded.  The  province  is  now  in  the  possession  of  independent  wandering  tribes,  whose  chiefs 
live  in  fortified  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Hermund,  and  are  firequently  engaged  in  plundering 
expeditions. 

IsLAKOB Kharak,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  45  miles  N.W.  of  Bushire,  in  29°  14'  45'' N.  lat.,  and  50°  Id' 

19"  E.  long.,  is  five  miles  lung  and  two  broad,  with  excellent  water,  and  contains  an  bid  Dutch  fort,  and 

•  good  harbour.  The  soil  is  light  and  productive ;  millet,  onions,  cucumbers,  grapes,  melons,  and 
flgs,  grow  in  great  abundance.  About  a  third  part  of  it  is  cultivated.  The  islaim  was  recently  taken 
possession  of  by  a  Krltish  force  from  Bombay.  Kithme,  AVfAm,  or  Jism,  c  tiled  also  by  the  Amos  Jett- 
rah-  Tawitah  or  Jczinih  Uiraz  fi.  e.  long  is'and),  is  situate  at  the  entiance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
66°  E.  long,  running  nearly  across  the  middle  of  it.  It  is  hA  miles  long,  by  20  at  \U  greate>t  breadth, 
•nd  is  seiarated  from  the  mainland  of  Persia  by  Clarence  Strait,  which  is  three  miles  wide  at  its  nar- 
rowest part,  but  expands  to  13,  and  is  studded  with  islets.  The  south  side  of  the  i^and  is  occupied 
tbroughuut  by  a  range  of  hills  ;  the  north  side  consists  of  arid  plains  and  deep  ravines.  The  greater 
part  of  the  surtace  is  sterile,  and  has  in  some  places  a  eru^t  of  salt.  The  northern  portion, 
nowever,  is  somewhat  fertile  and  populous  ;  the  total  population,  about  5000,  are  employed  in  fish- 
ing, cultivating  the  soil.  af:d  making  cloth.  They  reside  chiefly  in  villages  and  hamlets  scattered 
along  the  coa^t.  The  only  towns  are  Kitbine,  «itli  2(i00  Inhabitants ;  lA^/f,  and  Basidoh  or  Ha- 
tidore.  The  last  named  town  is  situate  at  the  west  end  (f  tiie  island,  in  lat.  2f>^  ;:9'  N  ,  and  55°  22'  K. 
long ;  and  recently  was  the  naval  station  of  the  Bombay  squadron  in  the  gulf,  and  the  residence  of  its 
commodore  Ormtu  or  Hotmus,  ea&tward  from  Kishme,  near  the  north  shore,  under  a  lofty  moun- 
tain called  Jebel  Shatnal  (Mount  North),  wll0^e  summit  is  clad  with  snow  even  in  spring.  Ormus  is 
12  miles  in  circuit,  marly  circulai,  ard  its  appearance  from  seaward  is  hroken  and  ruggtd.  The  sur- 
face is  destitute  of  soil,  and  the  conical  shape  and  isolated  positions  ot  the  numerous  sinall  hills  which 
cover  it,  give  it  a  highly  vulcanic  aspect.  The  harbour  on  the  north-east  side  is  stcnre  and  conve- 
nient ;  the  fort  is  si>uate  on  a  projecting  point  of  land,  sepaiatid  from  the  main  bi  dy  of  the  island 
by  a  moat,  and  is  still  in  good  condition.  There  are  no  fresh-water  ttprings  in  the  island.  The  rug- 
ffed  hills  which  line  the  eastern  shore.  Are  covered  at  one  part,  to  a  consider* ble  distance  from  their 
oases,  with  a  crust  of  salt,  in  some  places  clear  as  ici*,  and  in  others  partitllv  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  dusky  red-coloured  earth,  tinged  with  oxide  of  iron,  with  which  the  whole  surface  of  the  island 
la  deeply  impregnated.  Ornius  onco  con*aincd  a  splendid  and  po|  ulous  city,  one  of  the  principal 
commercial  settlements  of  the  Poitugue^e,  during  the  period  of  their  dominion  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ; 
but  the  city  has  tntirely  disappeand.  The  ioland  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Imam  of  Muskat, 
who  farms  it  from  the  king  of  Pers  a,  and  keeps  in  the  fort  a  small  garrison.  Population  in  18/7, 
when  the  island  wa<«  surveyed,  about  300,  whose  only  emi  lovments  were  collecting  ^alt,  ai.d  flAhing. 
jinj'tr,  on  the  south  s'de.  and  Larik,  on  the  east  side  of  Ki»bme,  are  small,  sterile,  volcanic-looking 
ibiands,  the  latter  inhabited  only  by  a  few  fishermen.  The  Great  and  the  Little  Tomb  (  Tunbj,  two 
uninhabited  island!!.  24  miles  9.  of  Basidoh  ;  the  former  well  stockid  with  antelopes.  Along  the 
Co^st  northwai  d  Are  the  islands  of  Pelivr,  Keuh,  Inderabia,  Busheab,  and  Kenn. 

RivRRs The  rivers  of  Iran  arc  few  and  unimportant.    The  Kixilozan  rises  in  Aserbijan,  and 

flows  through  Ghilan  into  the  routh-west  corner  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it 
takes  also  the  name  of  Suffeid  rvd,  or  the  White  river.  In  Azerbijan  it  flows  in  so  verv  deep  a  channel 
that  its  waters  cannot  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  irrieation,  and  it  enters  Ghilan  by  a  deep  gor^e, 
which  separates  the  Elburz  trnin  the  mountains  of  Massula  This  it>  the  famous  /'art  of  Budbar^ 
about  30  miles  long,  through  which  thu  river  dashes  with  incredible  velocity.  Ihe  Tedjen,  in 
Khorasssn,  near  Mushed,  flows  north-eastward  into  the  desert,  where  it  is  lost.  The  Zeinde  waters 
the  valley  of  Ispahan,  and  flows  through  that  city  to  the  south-east,  where  it  terminates  in  the  desert. 
The  A'ur  or  Jiundeniir,  in  Fars.  runs  into  Lake  Bakhtegan.  The  Awran  and  Jtrahi  fall  into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  The  Hatieza  or  Kerah  or  Knratu,  is  an  affluent  of  the  8hat-el- Arab.  Ihc  Diata,  in  Kurd- 
istan, is  an  affluent  of  the  Tigiis.  The  Guurgnn  and  the  Altrttck,  both  flow  into  the  soutli-fcaatem 
corner  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  the  north  of  Astrabad.  The  Murg-ab  rises  fh)m  the  Paroparoiaan 
mountains  to  the  north-eastward  of  Herat,  and  flows  to  the  north-west,  where  it  is  lost,  like  so  many 
others,  In  the  Turcoman  desert,  'ihe  Shiur-rud,  in  Kerman,  flows  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  opposite  the 
island  of  Kishme.  The  names  of  Persian  rivers  sometimes  terminate  with  the  syllable  rood  or  rUd, 
which  signifies  river. 

Capss Ferdittan,  In  the  Persian  Gulf;  Pombarak  and  Gask,  on  tJie  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Oman. 

Ua 
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A  FFGHA  \IS  TA  X 

The  north-MStorn  portion  of  Perftia,  U  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  rld^res  of  the  HimalaTaaand  Rin- 
doo-koh,  and  the  Paroparoisan  mountains ;  on  the  Aouth  by  BeloochiRtan ;  on  the  eait  bj  the  rlTer 
Indati ;  and  on  the  we«t  by  Khoratun  and  Seittan :  measures  from  west  to  east  about  630  miles, 
and  from  north  to  south,  450 ;  and  contains  an  arpa  of  240.000  square  English  milesw 

AffRhanistan  is  a  conscries  of  hij^h  valleys  and  table-land^  which  are  separated  by  lofty  roountahts. 
The  Hindoo-koh  and  HtmalaTas.  which  bound  it  on  the  north,  appear,  in  some  p]ace.«.  to  form  four 
distinct  rangeii.  the  most  northerly  of  which  is  always  covered  with  snow,  though  not  of  equal  elevation 
throughout.  In  some  peaces  the  range  is  surmounted  by  nealcB  of  ereat  height  and  siie,  which  do  not 
taper  gradually  to  a  point,  but  rise  at  once  from  their  bases  with  amazing  boldness  and  grandeur. 
The  height  of  one  of  these  peaks  was  ascertained  by  Lieutenant  Alacartney.  in  IMS.  to  be  90.193  feet. 
Koh-i-halia,  a  remarkable  ridge  with  three  peaks,  in  longitude  6uP  E..  rises  to  IMOO  fevt ;  It  was 
crossed  on  the  east  side  by  Lieutenant  Bumes.  in  l^Ti.  by  the  pass  of  O'Mo,  the  summit  of  which  Is 
11,000  feet  high  ;  the  pa!«s  of  Hnjtrgttk  is  13,400  feet ;  and  beyond  these  lies  the  pass  of  AVoo,  which 
Is  1000  feet  hichcr.  The  secondary  ranges  dooruaie  in  elevation  according  to  their  distance  from 
the  main  trunk :  the  tops  of  the  highest  are  bare  ;  but  their  sides  and  the  whole  of  the  lower  ramres 
•re  well  wooded.  The  minor  ranges  are  covered  with  snow  for  several  months  in  the  year;  thrlr 
tops  have  few  trcen ;  but  their  sid&s  are  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  wild  oli^-e.  Lower 
down  are  many  valleys,  watered  by  clear  streams,  whose  banks  afford  a  profiision  of  European  fhiiis 
and  flowers,  which  grow  wild,  in  the  utmost  variety,  perfection,  and  abundance.  The  hills  bear 
many  pretty  sorts  of  fern  and  similar  plants,  with  several  elegant  shrubs;  and  even  the  rocks  are 
rendered  beaut  iftil  by  the  rich  verdure  of  the  mos«es  which  cover  them.  This  region  is  called  the  A'0- 
kUtan  or  hill  country.  All  the  valleys  of  the  range  open  ultimately  into  the  great  valley  of  the  Cabul 
river,  which  extends  ea5t  and  west  about  200  mile?,  and  carries  their  waters  to  the  Indus.  The  Uin- 
doo-koh  may  tie  said  to  terminate  westwanl  with  the  Koh-i-haba,  beyond  which  the  range  declines  in 
elevation,  and  is  lost  in  the  I'aropamisan  or  Ghor  mountains,  which  extend  about  3M)  miles  e^st 
and  west,  with  a  breadth  of  200,  the  whole  space  bcinit  a  conjceries  of  mountains  of  dilHcult  access,  and 
little  frequented.  They  are  so  much  lower  than  the  Ilindoo^uh.  that  no  continuous  line  of  perpe- 
tual snow  can  be  traced  among  them.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Cabul  vallev.  to  the  Wr  st  of  Pesnawer, 
the  Suffeid4toh  or  Wliite  Hill,  called  al<io  Sprfiffhury  rises  to  the  height  of  14,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  and  is  only  separated  by  the  river  trom  the  projecting  ott^ts  of  the  IIindoo>koh.  To  the 
south  of  this  mountain,  a  range  extends  through  several  degrees  of  latitude,  forming  the  eastern 
limit  of  a  mountainous  country  which  reaches  to  the  desert  of  Seistan  ;  and  the  western  limit  of  the 
basin  of  tlie  Indua,  to  which  it  descends  with  a  rapid  slope,  terminating  in  an  arid  plain,  called  the 
Daman  or  Skirt.  The  elevation  of  the  range  is  conRider.ihle,  but  the  Sufleid-koh  is  the  onlv  peak 
which  retains  snow  throughout  the  year.  In  lat.  3h'  39' it  forms  the  lofty  mountain  of  Ciiuay  OAur,  o-f 
which  the  Tukht-i-Suleiman  ( Solomon's  throne)  is  the  highest  peak,  which  rises  ll.HK)  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Know  lies  upon  it  for  three  months,  and  on  tlie  neighbouring  mountains  for  two.  To  the 
westward  are  two  smaller  |>arallel  ranges,  both  lower  than  tlie  most  easterly  or  principal  range,  the 
last  of  which,  however,  is  intersected  by  vallevs  which  open  a  passage  to  the  Indus  for  t  he  waters  which 
rise  between  it  and  the  second  range.  The  latter  thus  forms  the  watershed  between  tlie  Indus  and 
the  rivers  which  tiow  westward  to  the  desert  of  8eistan.  and  throws  out  jieveral  branches  in  tliatdiree* 
tion,  which  form  the  higii  valleys  of  Pisheen,  ike.  The  .^ulicnian  or  ea.>tern  range  i*  described  as  being 
composed  of  a  hard  itiack  stone ;  the  next,  of  a  red  stone  equally  hard ;  and  the  third  or  most  westerly, 
of  a  fHablo  grey  samlstune.  Their  summits  aro  all  bare :  the  siilvs  of  the  hi):hi«t  range  are  covered 
with  pines;  those  of  the  second  « ith  olives  and  other  trees;  but  the  lowe>t  is  quite  bare,  except  in 
the  hollows,  which  an^  ovorsprt>ad  with  tliickets  of  hntyhn  oo<l.  >Vfi>tw.irU  from  thtsc  mount.iin«.  the 
country  gradually  become:*  mure  and  more  bare  and  M.-rilc,  till  at  la^t  it  terminates  in  the  deserts  cf 
Seistan  and  Khurassan. 

in  the  lower  portions  of  the  eastern  valleys  the  summer  heat  is  Fometi;nes  as  srcut  a*  in  the  hottest 
parts  of  India ;  but  it  doe<(  not  continue  so  lonp.  and  i.s  ooni|Hrn^atcd  by  n  much  coMor  winter.  In  thi> 
western  districts  of  the  country,  when*  the  land  is  hichrr.  the  heat  is  loss  exci-.*«ive.  In  the  nonh. 
the  temperature  in  various,  as  might  he  ex|iec'ti(l  from  the  diilvrcnec^  v<f  eh  nation  and  from  othi-r 
circumstances.  The  low  parts  are  hot.  the  middle  teiniiorato.  and  the  liiirh  cold ;  but  speaking 
generally,  the  average  heat  of  th»»  year  does  n.  t  reuoh  ilmt  of  India,  nor  is  the  eolil  so  gnat  a>  that 
of  England.  The  nurth-i'a«>'tern  portion  of  AfT^hanistan  ^mrtioip«ie>  in  the  Indian  inon:«oons  or 
rainy  seaxnu:  but  the^  are  here  greatly  mo<liftcd,  and  vory  (litrir<.nt  from  that  incessant  and  drench- 
ing rain  which  prevails  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Ilindoiitan.  Those  p<'r.odi-al  rains  diminish 
to  the  westwanl,  and  in  the  valley  of  reshawcr  thi*  monsoon  only  appear.^?  in  some  clouds  and  shuwrrs: 
in  the  valley  of  Cabul  it  does  not  exten<i  lH*yond  Ln^'linnn ;  lint  in  tlif  southom  mountains,  calWd 
<'oond,  it  forms  the  principal  rain  of  thL»  year ;  while,  in  the  southern  n^ions.  it  I-"  fvlt  as  far  we^t  as 
the  western  boundary  of  Mekran.  Then»  are  other  rains  or  enows  that  tall  about  C'hristn^as,  which, 
in  the  gn'ater  part  of  the  country,  are  of  more  value  to  hnshandry.  The  mont^oon  rains  are  indvtsl 
less  important  than  those  of  spring,  which  nxe  said  to  come  fn^m  the  we«t.  Cnndahar  has  a  hot  climate ; 
no  snow  falls  ;  and  the  little  ice  which  forms  at  nisrht  on  the  ciIkc^  of  the  streams  melts  l>ef<ire  mid-day. 
To  the  north  and  east,  as  the  country  rises,  the  cold  increases,  and  the  C'^nimunieation  lK-twe<:a 
Cabul  and  Candah:-r  is  often  interrupted  by  the  snow.  At  (rhuzme  the  cold  is  sometimeN  exoes.-ive; 
imd  there  are  traditions  of  that  city  having  beiii  twice  destroyed  by  falls  of  snow,  in  which  all  the  in- 
habitants wtre  buried.    The  pn  vailing  wind:*  are  from  the  west. 

Gold  does  not  seem  to  be  found  in  AtTijhanifitan,  exci  pt  in  the  streams  which  flow  from  the  Ilindoo- 
Icoh.  Silver  is  found  in  small  quintities  in  the  country  of  the  Kafirs  ;  and  whole  clitfs  of  Inpis-lazLli 
overhang  the  river  of  Ka:>hkar.  to  the  n»>rth  of  the  Euzof/ye  country.  There  are  also  lead,  antimoi.y. 
Iron,  sulphur,  rock-salt,  and  alum,  and  indications  of  copper.  8alti>etrc  is  made  everywhere  from  tf  c 
•oil.  Silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  antimony,  Inpis-hizuli,  and  ai>b:&toH  an*  found  in  the  mountairi* 
arotmd  Cabul.  and  the  'and  of  the  Kirinan  river  is  washed  for  gold.  'i*he  most  conmion  trees  on  tl  e 
mountains  are  pine.  oak.  cedar,  and  a  sort  of  gigantic  cypress  ;  also  walnuts,  wild  olives,  wild  grafes. 
and  barlierries  ;  in  the  plains  are  found,  the  multHiry.  the  tainari«k.  the  w  illow,  ihe  plane,  and  the  pv  • 
lar ;  in  gardens  are  rows,  jessamines,  poppies,  narcis^n^c*,  hyacinths,  tuheruses,  Mock,  and  fiber  Fn<- 
lish  kinds  of  flowers,  and  many  of  them  are  tound  wild.  Lions  are  very  rare,  if  found  at  all ;  tigt-r* 
are  found  in  most  of  the  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Suleiman  range,  and  these,  with  ieoimnls.  arc  to 
be  met  with  in  most  of  the  woolly  parts  of  Afl'ghani»tnn.  WoUea,  hyenas,  jackals,  foxes,  ami  harv» 
are  common  everywhere  ;  bears  are  found  in  all  the  woo<ly  mountains*;  wild  hoar.*  are  rare  ;  and  the 
wild  ass  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  Durance  country,  (iurmseer,  and  the  san<ly  country  to  the  south 
of  Candahar.  Klks,  and  many  kinds  of  d(>er  are  found  in  all  the  mountains  ;  but  antelopes  are  rare, 
and  are  confined  to  the  plains.  The  wild  sheep  and  wild  goat  are  common  in  the  eastern  hills,  which 
contain  also  porcupines,  hedge-hogs,  and  monkeys,  mungoo^es.  ferrets,  and  wild  dogs.  The  princii  si 
domestic  animals  are  horses,  ponies,  asses,  mules,  cameiH,  buffaloes,  and  humped  bcevet.    The  grMt 
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stock  of  the  pMtoral  tribM  ooniltts  of  sheep  of  the  broad-t*Iled  ipeclea.  The  greyhounds  are  exo^lent, 
and  are  bred  in  great  nnmbers  among  the  pastoral  tribes*  who  are  very  fond  of  hunting ;  pointers  also 
•re  not  uncommon.  There  are  also  cats,  particularly  a  long-h^red  species  called  BuroJr,  which  are 
exported  in  great  numbers,  and  everywhere  called  Persian  cats,  though  they  are  not  numerous  in  that 
country,  and  are  never  exported  from  it.  Of  birds,  there  are  eagles,  hawks,  f^cons,  herons,  cranes, 
•torks,  wild  ducks,  geese,  swans,  partridges,  quails,  pigeons,  doves,  crows,  sparrows,  cuckoos,  mag- 
pies, and  many  other  species.  The  snakes  are  chiefly  innocent ;  the  scorpions  of  Peshawer  are  wdl 
known  for  theur  sise  and  venom,  yet  their  bite  is  seldom  or  never  fatal.  There  are  no  crocodiles ; 
turtles  and  tortoises  are  common.  Great  flights  of  locusts  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  Beet 
are  common,  and  musquitoes,  which  are  less  troublesome  than  in  India. 

The  origin  of  the  Affghans,  and  of  the  name  by  which  they  are  designated,  is  uncertain.  It  is  onlj 
through  the  Persian  that  the  name  is  known  to  the  people  themselves,  and  it  is  probably  of  modem 
introduction.  The  name  they  themselves  give  to  their  nation  is  Fvthlun,  in  the  plural  Puahtanneh, 
whence  probably  the  name  of  Fatan,  by  ^ti^ich  they  are  known  in  India.  They  consider  themselves  to 
be  descended  from  Affghan  the  son  of  Irmia  or  Berkia,  a  son  of  Saul,  king  of  Israel.  They  call  them« 
eelves  accordingly  Beni- Israel,  though  they  consider  the  term  Yahudee  (Jew)  as  one  of  reproach. 
According  to  the  native  tradition  they  were  transplanted  by  Nebuchadnezsar,  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  temple,  to  Ghor^,  a  town  near  Bamean.  and  lived  as  Jews  till  the  first  century  of  the  hejrah,  when 
Kbaleed  converted  them  to  Islam.  The  Aflghans  have  all  the  appearance  of  Jews,  and  many  believe 
them  to  be  really  the  descendants  of  the  captive  ten  tribes  or  Israel,  but  the  matter  is  at  the  best 
Tery  uncertain.  They  are  divided  into  a  numMr  of  tribes,  which  possess  each  a  distinct  territory,  and 
continue  in  a  sreat  measure  unmixed.  Each  tribe  has  branched  into  several  divisions,  and  u>  the 
more  scattered  tribes,  these  branches  have  separated,  and  are  each  governed  by  its  own  Independent 
chief ;  they  retain,  however,  the  common  name,  and  an  idea  of  a  community  of  blood  and  interests. 
This  operation  of  subdividing  is  repeated  so  often,  that  the  last  offshoot  sometimes  contains  but  a 
few  families,  with  a  chi^f  who  is  subordinate  to  the  leader  of  the  division  in  which  it  is  comprehended. 
Each  branch  has  its  conunon  ancestor.  The  chief  of  a  tribe  bears  the  title  of  khan,  and  Is  generally 
elected  by  the  people,  who  pay  some  attention  to  primogeniture,  but  more  to  age,  experience,  and  cha- 
racter. Ihe  chief  of  a  subdivision  is  alwavs  elected  by  the  people  from  the  oldest  family  which  it  con* 
tains,  except  in  the  lowest  subdivision,  where  the  superiority  is  often  natural,  as  when  an  old  man  is 
the  head  of  10  or  12  families,  formed  bv  his  sons,  nephews,  and  grandchildren.  The  internal  covem- 
ment  of  the  tribes  is  conducted  by  the  khans,  and  assemblies  of  the  heads  of  divisions  caUed  Jir« 
gas.  The  khan  presides  in  the  principal  Jirga,  which  is  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  the  great  branchee 
of  the  tribes.  Each  of  these  presides  in  the  jirga  of  his  own  division,  which  is  formed  in  a  similar 
manner  of  the  chiefs  of  the  subdivisions,  who  again  hold  their  Jirgas.  This  system  of  government 
Is,  however,  so  often  deranged  by  circumstances,  that  it  is  seldom  found  in  full  operation  ;  and  must 
therefore  be  considered  rather  as  the  model  upon  which  all  the  governments  of  the  tribes  are 
formed,  than  a  correct  description  of  any  one  of  them.  The  members  of  the  tribes  are  naturally  at- 
tached to  the  tribe  and  its  members,  but  their  attachment  is  rather  to  the  community  than  to  the 
khan ;  and  though,  in  the  opinion  which  they  entertain  of  their  khan,  the  idea  of  a  magistrate  set 
up  for  the  public  good  is  certainly  mixed  with  that  of  a  patriarchal  and  natural suierior,  yet  the for« 
mer  impression  will  always  be  found  to  be  the  strongest.  Accordinxly,  the  power  of  life  and  death 
is  rarely  possessed  by  a  khan,  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  his  personal  interests  would  lesid  a  tribe  to 
take  any  step  inconsistent  with  its  own  honour  or  advantage.  An  assemblage  of  many  such  com- 
monwealths composes  the  Affghan  nation.  Each  tribe  has  its  own  territory ;  and  they  majf  be  ar- 
ranged geographically  in  the  following  order '.—Eastern  tribes,  — the  Euzqfzjfees,  Oimankhail,  Tur» 
eofanees,  JCyberees,  the  tribes  of  the  vlain^  of  Peshawer,  and  those  of  Bungush  and  Khuttuk,  all 
'classed  under  the  general  name  of  BerdHrdni,  Inhabit  the  north-eastern  part  of  tne  country  between  the 
Himalayas,  the  Indus,  the  Salt  range,  and  the  Sulieman  range.  The  tribes  of  EsaukhttU^  Sheotooksj 
Bunntises,  Dower  and  KhUstees,  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Salt  range.  The  Dawhitkaii, 
iieankhail^  Baburs,  Stureani,  and  Gnndepur  occupy  DsmAn.  Central  tribes:  —  Jangles,  Tooreet, 
Jadrans,  Fizerees,  Minheils,  Atunakhail,  Zimurrees,  Sheranees,  Spintereeru.  Western  tribes :  — I. 
The  Durani  or  Dooraunees  possess  a  tract  of  country  of  about  400  miles  in  length  by  120  or  140  in 
breadth,  extendinjip  from  Herat  to  the  south-east  of  Candahar,  where  it  appears  to  be  boundi  d  by  the 
range  of  mountams  called  Kojeh-Amran,  which  is  so  high  as  to  be  covered  with  snow  for  three 
months  in  the  year.  To  the  south  of  Kojeh- Amran  is  Fisaeen.  a  sort  of  valley  or  table-land,  80  milee 
from  N.E.to  S.  W.,  its  greatest  breadth  t)eing  about  40  miles,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Tora-  Tereans, 
who  are  closely  connected  with  the  Dooraunees  both  by  descent  and  friendship.  Their  principal  em- 
ployment is  agriculture,  but  a  great  proportion  of  them  is  occupied  between  Candahar  and  upper 
Binde,  in  the  business  of  carriers.  II.  The  Ghiljees  extend  from  the  south-east  of  Candahar  to  the 
Kohistan  or  hill  country,  north  of  Cabul,  and  eastward  to  the  heights  of  Jellabad  and  the  range  of 
Suleiman,  occupying  a  tract  of  about  350  miles  in  length  by  lAO  in  breadth.  To  the  south  of  the 
Ghiljees  are  the  Cauirers  or  Kaukers,  whose  country  forms  a  square  of  about  100  miles,  extending 
westward  from  the  Suleiman  range,  and  separated  from  Beloochistan  by  the  pass  of  Bolan.  They  are 
divided  into  at  leabt  10  clans,  without  any  chief  of  the  whole  tribe.  All  the  tribes  above  men- 
tioned possess  a  country  of  their  own,  but  the  Nassers  live  in  scattered  parties,  wandering  in  sum- 
mer in  the  western  d<>serts  of  Affehanistan,  and  proceeding  in  winter,  in  a  collected  body  of  30,000, 
with  their  herds  and  flocks,  into  tne  warm  region  of  Dam&n. 

After  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  in  1747,  one  of  his  principal  ofHcers,  Ahmed  Abdallee,  a  DOranl, 
fought  his  way  to  Candahar,  where  he  established  a  kingdom,  which  subsequently  included  all  Aff- 
ghanistan  and  Beloochistan,  extending  westward  from  the  Pui^ab  and  the  Indian  desert,  to  the 
deserts  of  Khorassan  and  Kerman,  and  northward  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  river  Oxus.  He  waa 
succeeded  by  his  son  TimQr  Shah,  and  the  latter  successively  by  his  two  sons  Shah  Zeman  and  Shu- 
jah-ul-mulk,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  king  who  received  the  British  embassy  at  Peshawer  in  1800. 
Sujah  was  subsequently  deposed,  snd  expelled  from  the  country  by  the  brothers  of  his  hereditarj 
▼iaier  Futtcy-khan,  of  the  Barukziya  family,  who  continued  to  rule  over  Affghanistan  till  1840,  when 
the  kingdom  was  recovered  for  Shah  Shujah  by  the  British  forces  f^m  India,  and  virtually  annexed 
to  the  British  dominions.  The  king  cannot  be  left  alone  to  contend  with  so  turbulent  and  inde- 
pendent a  people  as  the  Affghan  tribes,  and,  according  to  present  appearances,  nothing  less  than  the 
continued  effectual  aid  of  his  foreign  allies,  will  suffice  to  keep  his  family  on  the  throne. 

The  northern  parts  of  Affghanistan,  including  the  hill  country  of  the  Paropamisan  range,  nearly  all 
the  way  from  Cabul  to  Herat,  are  occupied  by  the  Hazarehs  or  Huxaras,  a  simple  people,  who  differ 
much  from  the  Affghans.  In  physiognomy  they  more  resemble  the  Chinese,  and  have  square  faces 
and  small  eyes.  Thoy  arc  of  Mongol  or  Tartar  descent,  and  one  of  their  tribes  is  now  called  the  Tar- 
tar-Uuzaras.  The  Uuzaras  were  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  but  latterly  they  have  been  al- 
most quite  independent,  owing  their  independence  and  their  safety  to  the  natural  strength  of  their 
country.  They  are  mostly  a  pastoral  people,  partly  Soonies  and  partly  Shiahs.  Thev  derive  their  name 
from  the  Persian  word  hazar,  a  thousand,  from  being  divided  into  innumerable  tribes.  Their  subsLi- 
tence  depends  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks. 
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^  C.lu*  and  Tcu-Nj. 

TAHri  or  K  ^Dn  or  C  ^riiol,  is  situate  In  a  plain  at  the  bottom  of  a  klivl  of  AxDoel  fonocd  bj  ■ 
high  mill  {rn>;(ular  hill  uf  icncisd  which  ri&ei  \'Mii)  fert  above  it.  and  bend*  round  it  from  •'.<uth-»»C 
In  north-wc-HtJ  Tho  cltv  i«  surroutnltrd  by  a  lof^v  w:tll  with  towers  and  curtains  and  a  bread  ditch; 
and.  with  the  I'xovptiori  of  a  Miburb.  st::nd#  all  un  th>r  riiiht  bank  of  the  rxTer,  «hicfa  ii*  rapid  .r.d 
cifsr.  but  unly.'ti  or  4'i  vard^  wide.  an«i  it  erus^eii  b%  four  bridj^vs.  The  houses  are  built  of  »un-drird 
brii'krt  ani  «oail.  hut  r-w  of  thum  are  mnre  than  two  !»:or  ja  hiKh.  The  ffrrat  b.k*MAr  .^ CAarr  j.a  ^ 
rh'iithut  ,  i*  auil<':;ant  arf:uli>  nearly  •  I'll'  f  el  f<vt  I-ini;  anl3)  broad,  a  d  divide  I  into  four  «>v-al 
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kaHi*.  ami  Kxb.irvi-^  ;  who  all  yifni  to  cnnvvr"*?  in  ror>iau  a«  tiieir  inotbjr  tongue:  but  iho 
Pu^ht  lo  or  AMuliaii  Iju^uh-j^  i*  t^pokcn  l.i  the  nfii;hb<turin^  villacoi*.  At  t!te  fool  iif  the  ei^trm 
ridtrc  is  llie  Uili-htiir,  a  ti>rti;U'd  palaiv.  »urruun-k»I  by  an  old  brick  w^ll :  and  on  the  tnii.er.ce 
alHivf  it  i-  the  up.HT  B if-t-hittir  ur  citaK't.  which  uver!o4tiv^  the  whole  plain.  The  city  staul*  about 
&VKI  iVi-t  abii%-i*  t:)i^  le\i>I  of  tin-  sea :  hut  the  cl:ni:it->  !«•  k'en  iU.  At  mMiii  in  summer  the  *uu  i«  umcb 
hotter  than  in  i;ii.;l.iu>l.  the  th«.*rinonK'ter  i;<  ncrally  stwimi  n;;  at  !*•-'  <ir  !<l-^i  the  evening*,  hovcvcr, 
are  Cful.  a!i  I  dunni;  the  ivyihX  the  cold  id  e\ce:<ssve.  The  snow  li-.'ii  for  five  month*  in  viutirr, 
several  tcet  d-^*  p ;  and  the  prevailinir  wiiidn  are  from  the  north.  C'abul  i«  celebrate>l  lor  its  frjti 
it.i  jcurdfiih  atToni  ji  creut  variety  of  iHttli  fruits  and  liott-(.rs ;  and  the  people  make  a  vpeoie^  uf  w:dc  r 
unliKe  .Madeira.  The  p>.'upli.'  are  paMionat>.-Iy  ftind  of  •auuteriui;  in  the  gardens ;  und  in  the  ceai 
of  one  uf  theito.  al>i>ut  a  mile  from  the  o:ty,  i*  the  tomb  of  the  chivalrtni:*  and  phiiojiopb:c  Sul 
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the  valli*y.  on  its  euntv-n  siil  <.  the  f^cc  uf  the  hill,  at  une  paitieular  9\o\  is  coveretl  with  line  »*q^. 
called  H-  tu-  liiHdii.  nr  the  ni.i^ing  Mkud.  which  ascomis  about  'AVi  yards  up  the  h:li,  aitb  «ii  acclitity 
of  i"i  .  Hii  I  pruiliice-  <ii>uiid«  when  disturbed. 

r«Mii\ii\u  or  Kam>au\r.  thf  w>>i>t -ni  oap'tal  of  AfTijhani^tan.  is  fituat-.^  in  an  exten.«irc  pl^n, 
hiiunil«-il  i»ii  ihe  MO'th  all  1  we.-t  by  pii»turo«»q»o  iii  ■uiitA'n<<.  .and  wjr.erel  by  the  ri\er  L'r^h*xid-Ab. 
The  I'ijy  \*  of  a  tipi  iri'  form,  .Vhii  fi^-t  in  oircuinferenee ;  is  s;irroun-te<l  by  a  >un-Jr:e'!  mud  «aI143 
feet  hi>;'i.  w  th  tnwei  s  an  1  l«.>op  hf«lril  battlenn  iilit :  au>!  oi^iitaiii*  a  citadel  i*un(^i>tinir  <'f  an  inner  ''ii- 
cliiMire  -j(K)>ard<«  sipiare,  in  the  nonh(.rn  fac".  Stri'^ts  lin<.-il  with  liou»e»  of  ituii-dried  brick.  ^tKrt 
from  eai'li  I'f  the  four  principal  gati-:*.  und  meet  in  the  cent  re  of  the  city  under  the  va^t  dome  of  a  circular 
ba/aar.  cHlled  the  ('liuliar-'«i>u.  ur  fnur  Mayit;  all  o.  which  aro  rilleil  «ithshopji.  and  crowded  with  {vop'p 
from  inornini{  till  niktlit.  The  «'treet>.  however,  are  ex>;v-!>sive1\  tilthy,  an-i  mendicity  i<«  to  tK'  seen  :n 
ItH  most  1o.it1i«oiiie  and  rejmNi^e  forms.  The  niusi|ue^  are  neither  numerous  tior  »plen1d.  llid 
finest  Itiiiltlmi;  in  the  city  {«•  the  mauiioleum  uf  Ahme«l  Shah  Ahdallee.  the  foui-der  of  the  I'u-o- 
rauiiiv  ilyiut'ty  ;  an  o>'tii);onaI  ^tru^turf  nurmounte.!  by  a  lofty  duiiic.  C'aiidahar  is  the  c-ntrv  o;  a 
gn'al  trail. •  lK>twei>ii  hiitia  and  ren>ia;  itii  population  amounts  to  <>>.).(>V\  of  whom  the  greater  }iart 
are  AtT^han-.  Ii  io  oiippnsi-il  to  W  one  of  the  Ah X'twirut*  fttundvd  by  Alexainier  the  Or  at :  b.;t  t- « 
preNriil  i-ity  is  eonii>arati\i-!y  modern  ;  the  ruins  of  the  older  city  are*!»  tuate  aI>out  tlir.  e  milcf  to  the 
we.Ntward.  at  thi>  t«>ot  of  u  ranee  ut  minnit.iin!<  «Imc)i  bunuds  the  plain  in  that  dir^etion.  'ibte'.i- 
niatr  is  suhji'ct  to  irreat  extreuioi ;  the  therniun'.etvr.  whi-h  >inks  at  night  to  .vj  ,  ran^e.«  abo^t  l-.v-^ 
during  the  iLiv,  and  in  June  and  July  the  city  is  olten  v..sit>.d  by  the  fatdl  siuuiom  lioui  the  we^Ivrn 
de^i'i-rs. 

fiiii  /.m;k  or  CuiZMr.  tin-  cu;  ital  of  a  p«»weri'ul  Kin<^<1<-)ni  in  the  lith  <'.'ntur-.  is  now  ct  nipl-trly  in 
ruinn  ;  liiii  tlien>  i>  a  n-u  town  Imilt  at  the  tii><t  \A  a  U>i.^  narri>-.\  rliUi  of  iiyp-uin,  uhii^h  r->«.'->  aV'V 
hiindri  >l  fi-ft  ahoM- till' plutn.  ai>d  i'i>riM<i  an  irreifiMar  i»ei.i  isiui:,  w  '..i  ^.li•■«■  v.rvin::  lr"»:i  •_*■■«■»:■' 4  ■ ' 
▼auls  in  liKkTtli.  Till*  l'oriiriraiii>ns  eun^i.-l  of  a  huh  i:>i:ip,tr;  Imi  i  en  a  sonrpid  ni>  und  .iK<..t  ■>  :-tt 
liiKli.  wh-rh.  llanki  tl  hy  nuin  rnu^  towrrs.  ai.il  >surr>Minie>l  (>y  ■!  taii>>e- brave  unil  a  d;vp  ue  -i'T.- '. 
About  half  a  niile  N.  ni'lJif  (aJ-ul  ^i.it.-  i>  the  timih  if  iV.v  ioiTiu'ia^t  eot.ijueror  of  II:i:d-  >':in.  S:i'laa 
Mahnin  d  uf  (Ihu/n.-i-,  in  tlie  niid^i  of  a  %ast  en<-loMire  of  c-ir-i-'M"  .iml  ori';»a:d«.  It  con-i^t'^  yi  i  I-  »" 
aiid  i>lain  niarlde  ^a^eopll.■lg■lo,  in  a  |iiw-:i>i'ii'i>d  huildin.:  ;  .it  tiie  head  ol  the  t.indi  is  ^!i]l  preserved  *.h.' 
mai'e  »itii  whieh  liedenii*bsh<d  t  .e  iilol  .s:<)iiiii:itii  ;  anil  i!ii- eel;tr-wiiod  >::ite.s  I'l  th- ^•llil<iin)(  r.reli.e'e 
which  lieeariieil  utf  fmni  Smnnath's  tenii-lf,  in  (.Jujrat. 'ev..-n  o-Mitmiis  a-.-o.  N-  t  la.-  from  th*.  t'>:  l> 
ari'  two  Very  eUgaut  und  ^'raceful  minarit>  of  brick  work  alxiut  1 1  ■  or  l'>(i  fcvt  hi^h,  but  oon:>idc;aLlj 
dania-i/ed. 

rhsii  *wr.R  ii"  a  larfc'o  ti>wn  situate  in  a  rich  and  exlrn^ivc  plain,  water,  d  by  the  river  of  f'abuK  a:.i 
rxti-ndim;  we-twanl  l:oni  tin-  Indu".  Thi-  tnwn  i-*  l:pv^u^ll^  of  ."i  miles  in  e  ren.i.  but  the  er.^irt»nsexl  i- 
bit  little  el«-i»  than  a  vast  spaeie-iNen-d  with  ruiU'-andtiMn'-s.  Th  -gardens  whii'h  .strttch  tronii>ie>->i-tb 
to  the  we.st.  iif  the  eitv  \  n^'nt  the  nupea'anee  uf  a  f.  rest  of  ou'hanU.  where  th-  plum,  th--  lik'-l"v..  iw 
p<-ar,  thf  nnilherry.  ilu-  piinii-;:ranat«\  and  the  ipiineeaT  «'ulii*aied.  I'cs'-awer  has  the  api>««ar7»no'.'.  ■  f 
a  very  ordinarv  iruiiiii>>  t<i«  n.  hut  ennt.nns  ahi>nt  In'i.ttui  inl  u*.ii:ants.  consi>tinj  k^\  MT.h.in».  l\.iihiii#- 
lian.s.  and  Html  .i-.s.  I'l-^-hawer.  hh  well  iis  the  Meighhourin:;  tiTrit>>rybitw>  en  thi:  Ii.dm  hn>l  th.-numi'i- 
tams,  uhich  furni  tin- wi-'-lern  IktiIit  (»f  its  \all-->.  .ir.'iit  i-vesi-nt  in  po<>:  s>}<iii  of  the  S^.ikli*.  wfui?i?.»e 
built  a  substantial  fo-t  un  th•■^il!•  nf  the  i:ala-hih>-ar.  iT  ri-x.il  pa'ace  of  Te-haW'  r.  Jr  '/ii',|-.j,/.  li.i  njj.vi 
W.  uf  I'fdianiT,  i«  an  in'^ignilieaiit  pl::ee.  in  a  b  a:tii>  ituution.  contain  ii-.;  :'i(i:)  ^r  (i  *<)  huuH-s.  a»il 
SurriiMnded  hv  a  si|iiari>  u.ill.  The  A ,(/'••  r  /'ii i^,  iKt^^ieii  !'•-  haw^-r  .ind  J- ll:ilai-ad,  ext'-nd-*  aln^ut  J^ 
niilei  in  ]■  nu-th.  laitly  liin'ii  uitli  preeipiees.  and  .>  conn  1.  ti  1\  ennimandid  by  th  wibl  .AiT^han  trit« 
ol  K>Imti«"*,  whii  litlu-r  t  id>  tra>elUT«i,  i>r  uiak-.-  thrm  ;  ay  f.-ru  mIV  passage.  At  Kuf^-it,  21  miks  S.  of 
I'eshawer,  n  paltrx-lii-khri:  town  with  -'•»''"  ii.habitaiil>.  t'u'  SeiKh-*  ha\e  tr  ettil  a  fort  on  the  V  p  uf 
a  ^ea^|le■i  rock.  Ni-ar  >t  an*  nn;ilitha  >pring>  »ii  ch  yit'd  U^e  );allon>  ii-d.iy,  an  1  sulchur  mini-*. 
l>e>ei'nding  tlie  Indll^•  lV')ni  I'l-^hawrr  are  .sevrral  iiiM  i'r;aiit  plu'es  on  tin-  lijlit  or  Atfghan  Mi;e.  a*: 
Kittit'iiKh,  a  town  rutn.-intieally  siii.ate  in  a  cmvi.-  ot  the  j:r.  at  s.ilt  ran.i:i'.  the  hottest  place  l>ttwi.vn 
Attoek  and  thi-  r««-a.  It  bus  an  ahim  work.  w|)ie:i  ii)ipb>\s  ;ib  ut  :><) )  {teople,  anc]  produces  daily  al'-'i;t 
Vii  niaui.d«.  Ihrit-  Ixu-'ul-khitn  <>  u  ni-wto'-w)  wi  II  laid  out.  with  ?>tr.iii;lit  and  w:ile  ftr«'ct>,  ina  ci'Ui;- 
try  ahoundni^  with  both  the  i  eti'-s  uTu-  anil  the  hixuri  s  ».f  lire  ;  'il  N.  lat.  'I  he  eld  ti>wn  «;s  >wi?t 
away  by  therivL'rin  ls'."«.  1),  i-i-(i/iii~-'..'ia:i  st.uid»  •  nthi-al  u\ial  plahud' the  Indu';.  four  udiolr-iu 
the  river,  .Hm  N.  lat..  atid  is  >uri-ou!ide>l  by  dale  uro>e-.  Irom  the  produ-'f  of  whiidi  the  Seikh  govern- 
ment draws  a  ron-id'  rubli'  ri'\i  nm-  Tlu-  town  iS  :idniirail\  sitmite  for  trade.  Mittim  ur  Mtttunk"*-, 
on  the  riulit  bank  <»f  the  Imlu".  near  the  hmciio.i  ot  tin-  I'u'iijnud.  i>atow  ti  of  LVK)  hou^s.  Unrtfti  er 
Kuttt't.  a  town  of  mud  houses,  ^u^l'•'un■kd  by  a  nnul  wall,  at  tlie  head  of  n  line  valley,  in  the  cnumry 
of  the  Caukt-r*.  I7<>  milei*  S.  by  K.  «if  (.'anduhar.  To  thi' !nMith-»a>t  of  Kwetta,  extendft  the  rast  >J 
Bofnn,  leading  through  the  Kurklekko<<  hills,  into  Cutch-tiundava,  with  a  »teop  descent,  and  of  thf 
most  formidable  dcicription.     Like  the  hoa-beach,  it  \%  formed  uf  looiic  pebbly  stones  and  sai:d.  and 
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runs  In  sharp  angles  from  150  to  200  yards  in  leneth.and  gradually  decreasing  in  width  till  It  narrows 
to  2^)  or  30  fvet,  with  perpendicular  roclcs  rising  like  walls  on  each  side. 

Bamean  ( BaumeeanJ,  60  miles  W.N.  W.  of  Cabul, !»  a  singular  place,  situate  in  a  vall^  to  the  north  of 
the  Hindoo-koh,  on  an  altiuent  of  the  Oxus,  and  i*  celebrated  for  its  colossal  idol««  and  innumerable  ex- 
cava;io.i8,  which  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  valley  for  about  eif  ht  miles,  and  still  form  the  houses  of 
the  greater  pari  of  its  inhabitants.  Altogether,  they  form  an  immense  city,  but  none  of  them  have 
juiy  prctens  oiis  to  arciiitirctural  ornament.  Bamean  appears  to  l-.e  a  place  of  very  high  antiquity. 
The  gigantic  idols,  fur  which  it  is  so  famous,  consist  of  two  human  figures,  the  one  named  bilsal, 
the  other  bhahmana.  both  of  which  are  cut  out  in  high  relief  on  the  face  of  a  hill ;  the  larger  of  the 
two  i^  120  feet  high,  and  stands  in  a  nicb  of  70  feet  rauius  ;  the  other  b  about  half  the  sixe.  Both  ar« 
much  mutilated,  and  their  ori^iu  is  quite  unknown.  The  dominions  cf  i'abul  extend  to  the  Ptus  tff 
^kro/Mtt.  15  miles  N.  of  Bamean,  leading  through  a  wide  b.lt  of  mountains,  whcb  are  much  lower 
than  tlioso  to  tiie  »outh,  and  are  free  from  snow  when  the  others  are  cuvered.  In  the  valley  of  Ba- 
ixi.«n  are  the  remains  of  Ohuigfiulek,  a  town  destroyed  by  Zengis  KLhan,  a.d.  1220.  Fwrrah,  260  milea 
IV.  of  Candahar,  and  140  8.  of  H  rat,  is  a  town  of  1000  houses,  near  the  river  to  which  it  gives  its  nam« 
(FurrAh>rOd),  built  under  a  single  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  valley.— T  Cvi)o//y.^ 

Ihe  principal  river  of  AtTghanistau  is  the  Indus,  which  forms  its  eastern  border.  The  others  are ; 
— ^the  Aboo-Seen^  which  joins  the  Indus  at  Cabulgram;  a  river  without  a  distinctive  name,  which 
Joins  the  Indus  at  Attock,  ai;d  conveys  the  collected  waters  of  the  vallev  of  Cabul.  Its  principal  attlu- 
enis  are,  the  A'amo,  Kanwh^  or  Kuner,  which  drains  the  bill  country  of  Chltral,  between  the  Uindoo- 
Icoh  and  the  Himalayas ;  the  Lundye,  tunjcora,  and  Goorbnud.  The  Heimund,  Hetrmund^  or  Ety^ 
wnaudrr^  which  rises  at  Fa^lndaz,  in  the  mountains  of  Paaman,  near  the  Oona  pass,  and  flows  south- 
west and  west  into  the  Lake  of  Zurrah,  aftur  a  course  of  400  milos.  lu  immediate  banks,  and  th« 
country  wltliin  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  of  them,  are  everywhere  fertile,  and  in  most  placua  well  culti- 
vated. Itn  principal  affluents  are,  the  Urghundab^  Khtuhtud,  Turnuk,  Urgheuan^  Shomndam,  and 
Voree.  The  Furra-riid,  or  river  of  Furrah,  runs  into  the  Lake  of  Zurrah,  aftir  a  course  of  200  mile«« 
The  Lorah,  in  Fisheen  and  ShorabCJc,  is  lost  in  the  desert,  ofter  a  cuunte  of  200  miles.  The  Gomtd 
drains  the  high  valleys  above  the  Suleiman  range,  thruugh  which  it  forces  a  passAge ;  but  its  water 
Sb  completely  absorbed  by  in  igatiun,  in  the  Dum&n,  before  it  reaches  the  Indus.  The  only  lake  in 
the  country  is  the  >^M-  Standeh  (i.e.  the  Still-water),  about  60  miles  S.E.  trom  Ohiznee;  about thre« 
4>r  fuur  miles  in  diameter  in  dry  weather,  and  ahout  twice  as  much  after  floods.  Its  water  is  salt  s 
And  it  abounds  in  ducks  and  every  sort  of  wild  fowl. 
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The  remaining  division  of  Persia,  lies  between  Aflghanistan  on  the  north,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  on 
the  south,  extending  along  the  latter  almost  tOO  utiles,  from  Cape  Jaak  to  Ras  Mons^,  and  compria- 
Ing  altogether  an  area  of  about  l.'>0,000  square  English  miles.  The  greater  part  of  the  countij  ia 
mountainous,  and  especially  its  east  and  west  divisiuns,  which  oonsbt  of  two  elevated  table-lands.  A 
large  portion  of  it  is  entirely  desert,  l>eing  a  continuation  of  the  deserts  of  Kerman;  and  the  se*> 
coast  is  covered  by  flat  barren  sands,  which  are  destitute  of  water,  and  produce  no  other  vegetation 
than  date  trees.  The  geology  is  almost  totally  unknown ;  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  copper,  tin,  sulphur, 
nlnm,  nitre,  rock-salt,  sulpliur,  and  nai^hiha,  are  found  in  diflerent  places.  The  climate  is  healthy, 
except  in  the  maritime  region  of  Mekran,  where  there  are  four  seasons,  two  wet,  one  cold,  and  on« 
hot;  in  the  hill  c^untiieH  to  the  north  there  are  also  four  reasons,  corresponding  with  those  of  Eu- 

E.  The  pi  incipal  vegetable  productions  are.  thezizyphus  Jujuba,  the  timber  of  w  hichresembles  tesJc, 
IS,  the  tamarind,  neeui,  peepul,  maryo.  walnut,  and  sycamore;  and  fruits  of  almost  all  the  kinds 
Kn  in  Europe.  Mekran  is  famous  for  its  dates,  KL-iat,  for  almonds ;  and  melons  are  produced 
of  »o  large  a  size  that  a  man  is  scarcely  able  to  lift  one.  Lions  and  tigers  are  rare,  but  both  are 
found  on  the  eastern  hurder ;  hyeiias,  wolves,  and  Jackals,  are  found  over  the  whole  country  ;  there 
are  also  wild  dog-,  which  hunt  in  packs ;  leopards,  wild  cats,  foxes,  wild  asses,  antelop:S,  elks,  red 
and  moose  deer,  hares  niungooses,  and  mountain  goats.  Eagles,  kites,  and  magpies,  are  found  ne%r 
Kelat ;  alsu  waier-towl  of  various  kinds,  as  heronx,  flamingos,  bustards,  patridges,  lapwings,  snires, 
&c.  Fish  abound  on  the  coast,  where  they  form  the  principal  lood  of  both  man  and  beast.  Tortoises 
ate  common ;  but  vermin  and  venomou»  reptiles  are  not  so  abundant  as  in  India.  The  number  of 
cattle  is  considerable;  the  sheep  are  of  the  fat-tailed  kind;  the  cattle  are  chiefly  of  the  black  breed 
or  bi'ffuloes.  The  horses  of  Kt:lat  and  Cutch  are  large,  strong,  and  bony,  but  vicious:  but  those  of 
M.kran  and  Liis  are  small  and  spirited.  Greyhounds  and  shepherd's  dogs, of  a  ferocious  Icind,  are 
both  much  valued;  fowls  and  pigeons  are  the  only  dotnesticated  birds.  Except  in  Cutch- Gundara« 
which  is  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  said  to  be  capable  of  producing  a  sufficient  supply  of  grain  for 
the  whole  of  Belo  .chistan,  not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  country  is  cultivated.  AH  the  lunds  of  grahi, 
however,  which  are  knowu  in  India,  are  grown;  also  cotton,  madder,  and  indigo,  pulse  and  vege- 
tables. 

The  people  are  almost  equally  divided  into  two  distinct  nations,  the  Seloochees,  who  are  found  in 
the  westt,  and  the  Brahues^  who  occupy  the  east.  The  former  are  desirous  of  being  considerLd  de- 
scenciants  of  the  Arab.s  but  do  not  resemble  them  in  phytical  conformation,  ana  are  believed  t^ 
Col.  Pottinger  to  have  l>een  originally  Meljukees.  They  are  almost  entirely  a  rude,  nomadic,  and 
pastoral  people,  living  in  tents,  and  moving  from  place  to  place  with  their  herds  and  flocks.  Their 
langudge  U  a  c  ;rrupt  dialect  of  the  Perrian.  They  are  divided  into  three  great  tribes,  the  A'aA- 
roofi-t,  the  Rindu  and  the  Murghseei  or  A/urrees,  with  numberless  subdivisions.  The  Brahocs  in- 
habit chiefly  the  district  of  KeUt,  the  Hala  or  Brah<-oick  mountains,  and  their  borders;  the  Binds 
and  MurKh:tcis  occupy  the  country  of  Cutch- Gundava;  the  latter  are  also  scattered  ovtr  Sinde. 
The  Brahoes  arc  imeiior  in  personal  appearance  to  the  Beloochees;  their  habits  are  still  more 
unsettled,  but  they  are  not  so  predatory,  avaricious,  revengeAil,  and  cruel.  The  government  of 
Kci&t,  when  the  British  army  marched  into  Attghanistan,  comprised  the  provinces  of  J  bora  wan, 
Sarawan.  Mukran  or  Mekran,  Lus,  Cutcli-Gunabkva,  Hurruiid-JJazei,  Mustoong,  and  8hal.  Shal, 
Mustoong,  and  C'utch-Gundava,  have  now  been  made  over  by  the  Britiah  Government  to  the  King 
of  Cabul.  A  people  called  Gewahrs,  probably  of  Gheber  descent,  are  found  in  dltfereut  places,  who 
speak  pure  Persian ;  Hindoos  are  tolerated,  and  monopolise  most  of  the  trade  of  the  eastern  provin- 
ces. The  government  was  nominally  under  the  khan  of  Kelat,  but  was  really  in  the  hands  of  the 
chiefs  ot  tiie  tribes.  During  the  advance  ui  the  British  army  the  Beloochees  offered  every  opposition, 
by  a  continual  merles  of  pridatury  attacks;  Kelat  their  capital  has  been  in  consequence  taken 
possession  of  by  tlie  Bridsii  troops;  but,  while  we  write,  the  Beloochees  are  said  to  be  still  In  arms, 
and  will  probably  not  be  soon  subdued,  as  tbey  can  always  have  recomr^e  to  their  deserts,  or  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  where  the  regtdar  warfare,  for  which  disciplined  troops  are  most  available,  can- 
not easily  be  carried  on. 

Cuich>'  Gundaoa^  the  best  cultivated,  and  the  most  fertile  pert  of  the  country,  is  properly  within  the 
limits  of  India,  lying  below  the  mountains  which  form  the  WMtem  border  of  the  basui  of  the  Indus, 
on  the  north-west  f^ntier  of  Sinde.    It  ooniists  ehiefiy  of  a  plain,  bounded  1^  unij  deeerta  on  the 
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INDIA. 

Astronomical  Position — Between  7°  and  35®  N.  latitude;  ond  67°  and  97** 
East  longitude. 

Dimensions.  —  The  greatest  length  from  north  to  south,  or  from  the  Himalayas  in 
Cashmere  to  Cape  Comorin,  is  1870  miles ;  and  the  greatest  breadth,  from  the  Hala 
mountains  in  Siiide  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Assam,  nearly  along  the  27®  N.  lat. 
IS  about  1800  miles.  The  superAcial  area  comprises  about  1,250,000  square  English 
miles,  with  a  sea-coast  line  of  3622  miles. 

Boundaries The  natural  boundaries  of  India  are  remarkably  well  defined.    The 

whole  of  the  northern  frontier  is  formed  by  the  gigantic  range  of  the  Himalayas; 
and  the  southern,  or  more  properly  the  south-eastern  and  the  south-western  bounda- 
ries are  fixed  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  into  which  the  country  extends  with  a  wedge-like 
point.  The  eastern  boundary  is  less  regular.  (!!ommencing  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  Assam,  it  may  be  drawn  along  the  mountains  which  form  the  southern  watershed 
of  that  valley,  and  then,  turning  to  the  south,  it  divides  Arracan  from  Birmah,  and  ter- 
minates at  Cape  Negrais.  The  western,  or  north-western  boundary  is  formed  in  like 
manner  by  the  transverse  range  of  mountains  which  commences  at  Ras  Monze,  or 
Muaree,  and  extends  northward  to  the  Suffeid-koh,  which  again  is  separated  only 
by  the  narrow  bed  of  the  Cabul  river  from  the  offsets  of  the  Himalayas  and  Hindoo- 
koh.  The  Indus,  however,  has  been  usually  considered  the  north-western  boundary 
of  Hindustan ;  the  sacred  limit  beyond  which  the  Hindoos  are  forbidden  to  pass ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  some  portions  even  of  the  left,  as  in  Sinde 
and  above  Attock,  are  inhabited  by  Beloochees  and  Afifghans.  The  mountains  beyond 
it  may  nevertheless  be  assumed  as  the  natural  geographical  boundary  of  the  region  of 
India ;  for  the  narrow  intervening  strip  of  country  has  all  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  the  Indian  soil  and  climate ;  while  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains 
becomes  at  once  a  portion  of  the  table-land  of  Iran  or  Eastern  Persia.  Nor  could 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Indus  be  preserved,  were  not  both  banks  under  the  entire 
control  of  the  same  ruling  power. 

Name The  origin  of  the  name  of  India  is  uncertain ;  it  was  formed  by  the  ancient 

Greeks  from  the  name  of  the  river  Indus  or  Sinde,  which  in  their  days  was  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Persian  empire.  Among  the  Brahminical  Hindoos  it  bore  anciently 
the  general  name  of  Djambu-dwipay  Island  of  the  Djambu  ;  and  Bharata-khandat  the 
land  of  Bharata.  The  Hindoes  divided  it  into,  1.  Ouditshya-desa^  North  country ;  2. 
Madhya-dexa,  Middle  country ;  and  3.  Dackshina-desa,  South  country.  The  first  and 
the  second  divisions,  corresponding  with  the  modem  HindiUtan,  they  considered  as 
their  true  fatherland ;  beyond  them  every  place  was  regarded  as  impure,  an  imputation 
which  extended  even  to  India  itself  to  the  south  of  the  Vindhya  mountains.  In  the 
ancient  books  of  Zoroaster,  India  is  called  Ferakh-khand ;  and  Hindustan^  the  modem 
name  of  Northern  India,  or  the  region  between  the  Himalayas  and  the  Nerbuddah,  is 
likewise  Persian,  being  derived  from  the  words  Hindoo,  black,  and  SVhan,  country, 
t.  e.  the  country  of  the  blacks ;  but  it  has  for  ages  been  adopted  by  the  natives  of  all 
religions.  Colonel  Tod,  however,  says,  that  Indu  is  a  name  of  Buddha,  and  that 
the  appellation  of  the  IndQ,  or  HindU  race  is  derived  from  the  word  Induvansa,  one 

of  the  names  of  the  descendants  of  Buddha,  or  the  moon-race  of  India (As.  Jour. 

December  1840,  p.  234.)  That  portion  of  India,  to  the  south  of  the  Vindhya  moun- 
tains, or  the  river  Nerbuddah,  has  been  generally  called  the  Deccan  or  South  Coun- 
try ;  but  the  extension  of  this  name,  as  well  as  of  Hindilstan,  is  now  considerably 
restricted. 

General  Aspect The  Himalayas  extend  along  the  whole  of  the  northern  and 

north-eastern  frontier  of  India,  with  a  continuous  series  of  snowy  peaks.  From  the 
crest  of  the  passes  through  this  chain,  for  30,  40,  or  50  miles  southwards,  the  whole 
space  is  covered  by  immense  snowcapt  peaks,  which  are  separated  only  by  narrow 
intervening  valleys.  Another  space  of  30  or  40  miles  is  occupied  by  a  very  elevated 
region,  consisting  of  mountains  so  lofty,  as  to  have  their  summits  covered  with  snow 
in  winter,  but  embracing  between  their  ridges  high  and  narrow  valleys,  which  are 
watered  by  mountain  streams,  and  are  generally  inhabited  and  cultivated.  The  vege- 
table productions  of  this  region  are  of  the  most  remarkable  stateliness,  variety,  imd 
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beauty.  Except  at  the  summiti  of  the  rooantains  the  trees  are  very  large ;  and  efeiy- 
where,  and  at  all  si'atoiiii,  the  ground  is  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  flon^en, 
which  partly  resemble  those  of  India,  but  approach  still  more  nearly  to  those  of 
Europi*.  Along  the  touth  side  again  of  this  second  region,  is  a  lower  lielt  of  about 
20  or  30  miles  in  breadth,  cot'cred  with  small  hills  which  rise  gradually  toi«*ards  the 
north,  and  are  intersected  by  valleys,  watered  by  numerous  streams  which  hare 
their  sources  among  the  lotlier  mountain*,  with  which  these  hills  gradually  unite. 
The  lower  parts  of  this  belt,  with  a  portion  of  the  adjacent  plains,  arc  the  grand  seat 
of  the  Salforests.  In  some  places,  particularly  between  the  Jiimnah  and  the  Ganges, 
where  the  Sevalik  hills  form  a  belt,  which  risi>8  from  1000  to  450U  feet,  these  low  hillt 
are  sep-irated  from  the  mountains  by  iine  valleys  of  considerable  width,  like  the 
English  daifn  or  the  Scottish  ttrathn ;  wliile,  among  the  hills  themselves,  are  many 
niirrovver  valleys,  resembling  the  ylfns  of  Scotland.  Between  this  Vaat  or  lowest 
ridge  of  hilU,  nnd  the  plains  of  Hindustan,  is  a  strip  of  country  called  Tarai,  Tarar, 
Tar  iff  a  ni,  or  Kit  oner,  varying  at  different  places  from  3  to  20,  or  even  50  miles  in 
breailth,  and  containing  a  few  scattered  small  hills,  and  much  poor  high  land  over- 
grown with  trees  und  shrubs,  which  are  the  haunt  of  elephants,  tigers,  black  bears, 
hares,  foxes,  jackals,  wild  hogs,  antelopes,  and  monkeys.  It  contains  also  much  rich 
soil ;  but  the  whole  disttrict  is  so  marshy  and  pefttilential,  that  even  the  natives  of  the 
neighbouring  country  tremble  to  approach  it ;  and,  from  April  to  October,  the  monkeys 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  tigers  aiul  other  wild  denizens,  and  even  the  birds,  are  said 
to  abandon  this  *'  Ih'U  of  death."  In  Rohilcund  the  tend  is  separated  from  the  plaint 
by  a  low  range  of  hills,  crossed  by  numerous  passes,  some  of  which  are  practicable  for 
wheel -carriages.     The  remainder  is  wholly  open  to  the  plains. 

To  the  south  of  these  mountainous  and  hilly  regions,  extend  the  great  plains  of 
Ilindilstan,  which  are  watered  by  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  the  BrahmapAtra,  and  their 
numerous  affluents,  and  fall  with  a  very  gradual  slope  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  on  the 
eastern  and  western  sidi-s  of  the  peninsular  part  of  India.  Between  the  Imsin  of  the 
Sindc  or  Iiulus,  which  has  been  called  Sindetic  India,  and  the  basin  of  the  Ganges, 
or  Ganijetic  India,  is  a  ridge,  or  a  series  of  ridges  of  hills,  called  Araculii^  which  extend 
south-west  and  north-eust  more  than  300  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  about 
6  to  60  miles,  and  a  general  elevation  of  3600  feet.  The  Aravulli  rise  abruptly  from 
the  western  desert,  hut  fall  gradually  towards  the  east.  Their  general  geological  charee- 
ter  is  of  priuntive  formation,  and  the  summits  of  the  diverging  ranges  west  of  Ajroere 
fire  quite  dazzling,  not  with  snow  like  the  Himalayas,  but  with  enormous  masses  oi 
vitreous  rose-coluured  quartz.  To  the  north  of  Komulmair,  25^  N.  lat.,  two  of  their 
divergent  ridges  form  a  continuous  tahle-lund,  from  6  to  20  miles  in  width,  as  u  ^ 
Ajinere,  where  it  breaks  up  from  the  tabular  form,  and  sends  off  numerous  br;ik  -!ies 
of  low  rucky  hills  through  Jeypoor  and  Alwar,  which  reach  the  Jumnab  in  the  iri- 
nity  of  Delhi.  From  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Aravulli,  several  suhuuli- 
nate  ranges  of  hills  diverge  to  the  north-east,  and  form  a  table-land,  or  series  of  hi:;h 
valleys  at  their  unglo,  which  slope  towards  the  Junmah.  Further  south,  the  Vindhj^c 
mountains  extend  east  and  west,  for  about  3j()  miles,  being  separated  from  the  Aravulli 
range  by  the  valley  of  the  river  Mhye,  and  terminate  eastward  in  a  hilly  region, 
which  covers  a  large  portion  of  Central  India,  and  sends  out  branches  as  far  as  the 
Ganges  at  Chunar,  Mirzap  ire,  and  Uajmahal,  and  even  to  the  ocean  at  Balasore.  The 
Vindhya mountains  are  scarcely  so  high  as  the  Aravulli;  but  ihey  rise  very  abruptly 
to  their  full  elevation  from  the  vallev  of  the  Nerhuddah,  and  form  on  their  northern 
side  the  table-land  of  Mahvah,  which  is  about  '2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  slopes  gently  northwards;  in  which  direction  the  Chumbul  and  other  rivers  carry 
the  most  of  its  waters  to  the  Ganges,  while  a  portion  of  them  is  conveyed  by  the 
Mhye  to  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Along  the  >outh  side  of  the  \indhya  mountains  the 
long  narrow  valley  of  the  river  Nerhuddah  extends  in  the  same  direction,  beyond 
which  is  another  nearly  parallel  ridge  called  the  Sautpovra  Mountains.  To  the 
south  of  these  is  the  valley  of  the  river  Taptee,  beyond  which  rises  the  Chandore  and 
Gawilyhur  ramjca,  forming  the  northern  mountain  border  of  the  table-laiid  of  the 
Deccan. 

The  southern  part  of  India  forms  a  large  triangular  promontory  or  peninsula,  pro- 
jecting into  the  Indian  Ocean,  about  900  miles  farther  than  the  coasts  of  the  Gan- 
getic  and  Sindetic  plains.  Along  the  western  coast  of  this  peninsula,  a  range  of  lofty 
mountains,  called  the  Ghauts,  extends  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Taptee  river  to 
the  valley  of  Coimbatoor,  where  they  terminate  with  the  Aiiyherries,  or  Blue  Moun- 
iaina,  which  are  the  highest  in  the  peninsula.  The  Ghauts  rise  very  abruptly  at  the 
distance  of  about  30  or  40  miles  from  the  coast,  but  form  on  their  eastern  sidea  tabia- 
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land,  about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  rather  undulating  than  flat, 
and  is  covered  with  numerous  smaller  ranges  of  hills,  which  slope  eastward  to  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  towards  which  the  country  falls  by  terraces,  and  sends  its  waters.  The 
northern  part  of  the  chain  is  less  elevated  than  the  southern,  and  seldom  exceeds 
3000  feet;  between  17°  and  18°  N.  the  Mahabaleshwar  hills  form  a  table-land  of 
about  4500  feet  high ;  between  10°  and  15°  N.  there  are  peaks  of  granite  5000  or 
6000  feet  high  ;  in  Coorg,  Podicandamaie  rises  to  the  height  of  5682,  and  in  no  part 
of  the  country  is  there  a  summit  lower  than  5000  feet ;  farther  south  the  Nilghcrriet 
xeach  the  elevation  of  8960.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  a  similar  chain, 
named  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  extends  along  the  borders  of  the  Lower  Carnatic  and  the 
Northern  Circars,  but  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sea  than  the  Western  Ghauts ; 
it  is  not  lofty,  is  less  continuous,  and  is  crossed  by  all  the  rivers  which  flow  from  the 
interior  table-land.  At  their  southern  extremity  the  Eastern  are  connected  with  the 
Western  Ghauts,  and  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  chains,  the  table-land  of  Mysore, 
and  that  of  the  Balaghaut  or  Upper  Carnatic,  rise  to  the  great  elevation  of  3000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  table-land  of  the  Nilgherries  reaches  7000  feet, 
and  from  these  the  country  declines  rapidly  towards  Coimbatoor.  Northwards,  the 
Eastern  Ghauts  terminate  in  an  unexplored  country,  where  their  diverging  ranges 
seem  to  cover  a  wide  extent  of  surface.  The  highest  part  of  the  chain  is  about  the 
latitude  of  Madras,  where  it  rises  to  3000  feet.  To  the  south  of  the  Nilgherries, 
which  form,  as  it  were,  the  terminating  nucleus  of  both  ranges,  the  valley  of  the  river 
Paniany  forms  a  gap  of  16  miles  wide ;  and  beyond  it,  to  the  south,  rises  a  group  of 
mountains  clothed  with  stupendous  forests,  and  intersected  by  lovely  valleys,  which 
extends  southwards  nearly  200  miles,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Ghauts.  Within  30  miles  of  Cape  Comorin  this  groupe  terminates  abruptly  in  a  bluflT 
granite  peak,  about  2000  feet  high,  from  the  base  of  which  alow  range  of  similar  rocks 
extends  southwards  to  the  sea.  Between  the  Western  Ghauts  and  the  sea,  there  is  but 
A  narrow  strip  of  land,  and  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  mountains  which  rise  above  it, 
are  generally  covered  with  forests  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  with  impenetrable  jungle. 
The  lowland  along  the  east  coast  is  very  considerably  diflferent,  being  a  broad  though 
unequal  belt  of  country,  many  parts  of  which  consist  of  alluvial  plains  formed  by  the 
deposits  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  flow  from  the  table-land  of  the  interior.  In 
the  sea  these  deposits  are  so  distributed  as  to  form  a  shelving  bank,  upwards  of  100 
miles  in  breadth  along  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  which  slopes  so  regularly  that  the 
number  of  fathoms  of  water  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  distance  from  land. 

But  the  most  remarkable  region  is  the  Great  Desert,  which  may  be  said  to  extend 
from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Hala  mountains  to  the  western  base  of  the  AravulU,  a 
distance  of  350  miles ;  and  from  the  Runn  of  Cutch  northward  to  the  Suttlej,  up- 
wards of  450  miles ;  comprising  an  area  of  150,000  square  miles,  or  about  an  eighth 
part  of  the  surface  of  India.  This  desert  is  traversed  in  its  western  portion  by  the 
Indus,  and  in  its  eastern,  by  the  Loonee ;  but,  except  along  the  banks  of  these  rivers, 
and  within  the  reach  of  artificial  irrigation,  it  admits  of  cultivation  only  in  a  few 
places,  and  immediately  after  the  rains.  Between  the  Indus  and  the  Loonee  and  the 
Aravulli  mountains,  the  desert  forms  a  continuous  succession  of  sandhills,  for  a  space 
of  450  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  50  to  upwards  of  100,  intersected 
by  valleys  where  scanty  crops  of  grain  are  raised  after  the  monsoon.  The  sand  is  a 
dust  of  the  finest  quality ;  the  hills  are  covered  with  stunted  shrubs  and  different 
kinds  of  vegetation  till  within  a  few  months  of  the  rainy  season,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  herbage  being  burnt  up,  the  sand  is  blown  violently  about  by  the  wind,  and 
the  region  is  rendered  almost  uninhabitable.  The  surface  has  no  covering  of  turf, 
nor  any  closely  contiguous  roots ;  but  there  are  various  kinds  of  plants,  whose  berries, 
leaves,  or  fruit  are  fit  for  food.  Travelling  through  such  a  tract  is  difficult  and  disa- 
greeable ;  camels  and  horses  are  the  only  animals  which  can  cross  it ;  hill  and  valley 
alternate,  as  if  the  surface  had  been  troubled  like  the  sea  in  a  tempest,  and  left  sta* 
tionary  in  the  midst  of  its  fury.  Wells,  however,  are  scattered  through  the  desert, 
and  are  generally  found  in  the  valleys,  often  in  the  bed  of  a  tank,  or  in  the  hollows 
where  the  rain-water  collects.  They  consist  of  small  round  holes,  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  which  are  dug  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  forty  or  fifty  fathoms,  and 
lined  with  branches  of  trees.  The  rains  which  fidi  are  slight  and  irregular,  and  are 
speedily  absorbed  by  the  thirsty  sand.  That  portion  of  the  desert  which  is  destitute 
of  wells  is  called  rohree ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  convert  the  whole  region 
into  a  useless  waste,  by  filling  up  the  few  which  exist.  This  is  not  unfrequently  done 
by  some  Rajpoot  chief  or  other  desperado,  who,  flying  to  the  desert,  fills  up  the  wells 
io  strengthen  his  position,  and  betakes  himself  to  rapine  and  bloodshed.    So  fiv  as  it 
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has  been  hitherto  examined,  the  desert  lies  upon  a  gandstone  formation.  Many  luge 
portions  of  it  present  the  features  of  real  solitude  and  desolation  ;  but  there  are  aLo 
numerous  oases,  where  herdsmen  pasture  their  flocks.  In  the  direct  line  from  Bhooi 
to  KairpQr  water  is  abundant ;  and  the  country  is  traversed  by  low  sandstone  hills, 
which  are  thickly  wooded.  Tlie  desert  is  called  by  the  natirea  ThuU^  Thur,  orDkat; 
but  in  the  Hindoo  geography  it  is  called  MaroosihulU,  or  the  Region  of  Death.  The 
people  found  in  it  are  BheeU,  and  wandering?  tribes  of  Soda  and  other  Rajpoots, 
Kliosait,  and  Sindees;  the  firnt  two  tribes  arc  the  only  permanent  settlers,  the  others 
being  attracted  to  it  only  after  the  rains,  for  the  sake  of  the  ubundant  pasture  which 
it  tlien  produce:*.  Of  the  whole  surface  of  India  it  is  reckoued  that  one  third  is 
covered  by  jungle  or  waste. 

Gi'LPs,  RAY!^  and  Straits.  — The  Gu(ftif  Cuteh,  between  Cutch  and  GuJrftt.  Tlw  G^^Ckmkn. 
between  (liijrat  and  the  iieiiinsula  of  Kattiwar.  \l  ith  the  exception  of  the  Bhagwa  fands  on  ra« 
«a>t  side.  i)ctwecn  the  Nerbuddah  and  the  Tuptee  rlrert,  the  lower  part  of  the  gulf  la  clear  of  ihoali^ 
with  irregular  soundln};^  of  from  8  to  30  fathom*  ;  but  the  npper  part  Is  filled  with  exteniire  iboali 
and  laodhank^  Interkocted  bj  deep  channels,  which  are  frequently  fhifting,  particularly  during  the 
rains.  The  tides  arc  oxtrenii-ly  rapid,  and  tlieir  rise  and  fall  rerj  great.  The  whole  coa^t  Is  low,  ii 
overtlowL'd  fur  some  distance  inland  at  high  spring-tides,  and  is  intertected  bj  numerous  small  creeks 
and  inlets.  The  bore  of  the  tide  sets  into  the  gulf  like  an  upright  wall  of  water,  with  a  bead  of  4.  >, 
or  6  feet,  each  succci-dlng  wave  always  decreasing,  till  the  whole  gulf  Is  reduced  to  the  level  of  Uie 
sea  without.  Bomfiajf  is  an  indentation  of  tiio  coast  of  Concan,  formed  bw  the  Inlands  of  Bcmbsy  ud 
8al«ette  on  the  west,  snd  contains  several  wooded  islands.  The  Onff^  Mtniaar,  which  separates  tht 
soutliern  Caniatic  from  <  Vylon,  is  too  shallow  for  large  vessels,  but  has  a  aaflicient  depth  for  slo^s 
and  the  craft  of  the  country,  which,  by  passing  this  way.  avoid  n:aking  the  circuit  of  Ceylon.  Thenlf 
Is  closed  to  the  north  by  a  ridge  of  sandbanks,  ktretchlng  30  miles  across,  between  the  Islands  cf  jf^ 
naar  and  Kaini»erain,  the  fonnation  of  which  is  very  remarkable,  being  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  milt 
in  breadth,  and  couiiisiing  entirely  of  sand,  partly  above  and  partly  below  water,  which  has  been 
Cfdltctctl  ai'parently  by  the  surf  and  the  currents,  and  is,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  nnsuprott* 
cd  liy  ruck.  On  each  side,  at  the  distance  of  two  aiwl  a  half  or  three  miles,  the  sea  la  six  IktLoms  dccpb 
and  quite  froo  of  obntruction.  There  are  three  princii<al  channels  across  it,  which  are  p^^faMe  bf 
dhonics  and  fishing  boats  in  fine  weather;  hut  the  passage  being  difficult  and  dangerous.  Is  not  eaav 
roonly  u^iod.  The  whole  distance  betM-een  Ceylon  and  the  continent  is  02  milts ;  but  the  only  ctan- 
nels  saTely  lassal^e  e%'en  by  »niall  vessels  arc  one  of  one  mile  In  breadth,  between  Manaar  and  Cey- 
lon, and  another  of  only  al>out  fifty  yards  wide,  on  tiic  west  side  of  Hanilyeram.  The  latter  is  calM 
Puuuilmuti  pattrigr ;  and  for  several  years  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Madras  government  to 
deepen  it,  so  as  to  make  it  passable  for  the  larger  vessels  of  the  country.  Th^  have  ao  fisr  succeed- 
ed as  to  form  a  channel  for  tc8-el4  of  80  tons  ;  and  it  Is  expected  that  a  depth  of  IS  or  U  fe«t  will  bt 
ultimately  reached.  The  rld^e  itself  is  called  by  Europeans  Adam't  briber;  and  Is  said  bj  the  Hin- 
doos to  have  served  as  a  hridxe  for  their  demigod  Kama,  wh«i  he  Invaded  Ceylon.  The  f»'«affnfl  ta 
the  northward  is  called  Falk'i  Stniitt.  from  a  Dutch  commander  who  is  said  to  have  once  passed 
through  the  bridge  ^ith  a  fleet.  Falst'  Ban  and  Halaiore  Rfads,  between  Point  Palmyras  and  the 
Iloogly  river.  The  whole  of  the  east  coast  of  India  is  destitute  of  harbours,  and  large  ships  are  obliged 
to  east  anchor  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  shore,  which  slopes  very  gradually  seawiyrd. 

CArr.H.—Jftpnut  Point,  the  western  point,  and  Ditt  //fa*/,  the  southern  point,  of  the  peninsula  of 
Kattiwur,  in  liujrat.  linrin.  a  remarkably  high  blu If  headland,  on  thecoa^t  of  Concan.  lat.  17-  SU'  N. 
Jtitmat  or  limnft*,  a  Miifl'  lieadiiind.  in  lat.  Ifr'  4u'  N..  which  projects  «o  fsr  I'roni  the  line  of  cuast  as  to 
funn  a  l»ay  on  « aeh  side.  Mauui^Ufu  or  Mount  Dill}/,  bit.  I^i-'  i'  N..  a  hill  separated  from  the  coart  of 
Malal»ar  by  Halt-\^ator  creeks,  and  fanning  a  bolduiid  ie:narkablc  promontory.  The  bay  on  the  south 
side  riiiiN  three  miles  inland,  w  ith  ^ix  fathumn  water,  and  a  fine  bottom.  A  project  is  under  the  cotci- 
d(. ration  of  gorernnKiU  to  oun>ort  it  into  a  harliour,  by  means  of  a  brt^kwatcr.  Ctfmorin,  tlie  most 
southern  point  of  India  :  the  land  at  its  e.\tr<.miiy  is  low  and  fiat,  covered  with  trees,  and  not  visible 
troxw  a  lililp's  deck  for  more  than  four  or  five  kaKUC:* ;  but  about  half  a  mile  inland  is  the  mountain  of 
Konmri,  4(ilH)  fi'et  liigh,  (juitc  !«mooth.  and  verdunt  to  the  very  top.  Point  Valimnr,  tho  soutli-«a>teni 
point  (if  the  delta  ot  the  Cauvory.  Tho  DvlpUiu't  iVu/f\  at  Vizagapatam.  on  the  coa^t  of  the  north- 
ern Circar^,  a  lofty  and  f>tei.-i>  promontory,  rising  abruptly  to  the  height  of  ICOO  fiet  above  the  le\cl  of 
the  sea,  wliieh  washes  its  ha'^e.  Puint  ralmviai,  tiie  most  easterly  proiei'tion  of  tho  province  of 
Cuttaek.  The  Stiutlhead<,  the  extremities  of  tlie  sand-banks  which  which  lie  between  Point  Palmwrai 
and  Uic  mouth  of  the  Uoogly  river. 

Rivers.— The  Indi's  is  formed  in  Ralti,  or  I.ittlo  Thibet,  by  the  union  of  two  streams,  the  Shawuk 
and  the  Siuh-klnuUil;  or  river  which  rises  from  tlie  lion*s  mouth.  I'he  latter  is  so  called  in  rcferer.c« 
to  the  Thibitan  tradition,  borroweii  i>erliapB  from  the  Hindoos,  of  the  origin  of  four  groat  rivers  from 
the  moutiit  of  as  many  animalii ;  as.  the  ImitH  from  the  lion's  niouth  ;  the  Ganges  from  that  of  thd 

fx  acoek ;  the  Sutlej  from  \\\m  eli-i>l:n.;it'ii ;  and  the  Sanpoo  from  that  of  the  horfc.  1  he  6VnA -Jt/i  a.  £<i  Arises 
n  the  Kan-re,  Kangri,  or  Kahti'si  mountainti.  the  Kaiia^a  or  Cailas  of  the  Hindoos,  which  skirt 
on  tho  north  the  sacred  lakes  Mana^arowara  and  Kawan-rhad,  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Chan- 
than.    Flowing  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  it  receives  at  Tashigong  a  rivtr  from  the  valley  of  Gar- 


turning  almobt  at  a  right  angle  to  the  north-west,  continues  in  that  direction  till,  at  Kirls.  *iu  milc-£  of 
Iskardo,  it  meets  the  Sinh-kha-liab.  From  Kirii>  the  united  stream  flows  westward  for  about  ICO  miles, 
receiving  in  its  progress  the  ri\erf< of  Shii;ar,  Kan'rr,  llvuz,  (iilait,  Yaiin,  Ilauvra,  and  other  «tre?jus 
and  then  tiurns  to  the  south,  breaking  throuah  the  llimalnyns  in  74^  K.  long.  From  this  it  flows  south- 
west among  hi^h  mountains,  where  it  receives ihc  .-ll'U'uen.  andthi  nee  onward  ti>  Torhela,  40  miles 
above  Attok,  k.N.K.,  where  it  enters  the  valley  of  Chucli.  spriadine  nut  .ind  fomiing  innumoraljie 
islands  as  far  down  as  its  contiuenee  with  the  Lundve  t-r  Kivtr  of  Cabul,  where  it  again  enters  a  hilW 
country,  and  becomes  so  conflmd,  that  at  Attok  it  Is  onlv  2»C  >ardii  aoroits,  but  ver>  de<:^i  and  rai  iX 
^'Ith  a  current  exceeding  six  miles  an  hour.  Kven  when  the  river  is  lowest,  the  stnam  at  the  meetiog 
of  the  Indus  and  the  Lundyc,  and  during  its  course  through  the  rocks,  is  full  of  waves  and  eddies, 
and  produces  a  sound  like  that  of  the  sea ;  but,  when  it  is  swelled  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  summer, 
It  forms  a  tremendous  whirlpool,  the  roaring  of  «  hich  can  be  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  which  often 
/wallows  up  boats,  or  dashes  them  against  the  rocks.  The  Indus  itself  isunnavigabie  above  the  confla- 
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cnce,  tmt  the  Lundye  is  navigable  till  within  50  miles  of  Cabul,  from  which  point  boats  may  drop  down 
to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  1200  miles,  but  not  without  danger ;  for,  besides  the  obstructions  already  men- 
tioned,  the  Indus,  only  200  yards  above  the  fort  of  Attok.  gushes  over  a  rapid  with  amazing  fury, 
bat  afterwards  passes  on  in  a  tranquil  stream.  At  Nilab,  10  miles  below  Attok,  the  river  enters  again 
among  hills,  and  continues  to  wind  through  them  to  Karabagh  or  Calabagh,  33"^  V  30''  N.  lat.  The 
banks  of  the  river  throughout  this  distance  are  formed  of  hills  which  rise  immediately  from  its  waters 
in  bold  bluffs,  or  weather-worn  slope?,  at  some  places  presenting  mural  precipices,  at  others  rugged 
and  broken,  and  casting  dark  shadows  across  the  narrow  river.  Compressed  by  narrow  banks,  which 
are  several  hundred  feet  high,  the  sullen  stream,  when  not  obstructed,  glides  smoothly  onward  with  a 
current  of  nine  miles  an  hour,  where  its  depth  and  velocity  are  greatest.  From  May  till  September 
the  upward  voyage  through  this  gorge  may  be  pronounced  impracticable  ;  but  the  downward  voyaga 
may  be  perform^  at  all  seasons,  though  not  without  risk,  when  the  river  is  full.  Below  Karabagh 
it  enters  the  rich  valley  of  the  Esau-khails  in  four  great  branches,  and,  except  at  Bukkur,  where  it 
crosses  a  low  limestone  range,  is  not  again  interrupted  by  hills  till  it  reach  the  ocean,  to  which  it 
flows  first  south  and  then  fouth  south-west,  dividing  into  numerous  streams,  fertilizing  a  wide  extent 
of  country,  and  ultimately  forming  a  delta,  which  presents  a  face  of  125  miles  to  the  sea.  The  Incon- 
atancy  of  the  river  in  flowing  through  the  delta  is  proverbial ;  its  channels  and  branches  are  conti- 
nually changing,  new  courses  being  formed,  and  old  ones  filled  up,  almost  evcrv  season.  The  tide 
flows  and  ebbs  with  great  violence,  particularly  near  the  sea,  and  ascends  the  river  about  75  miles, 
overflowing  the  lower  banks  to  a  great  extent.  The  course  of  the  Indus  is  occasionally  swept  bv  ter- 
rific blasts,  which,  while  they  last,  prostrate  everything  before  them ;  but  fortunately  they  give  tunely 
warning  of  their  approach,  and  long  before  the  storm  oursts  the  careful  tracker  has  moored  his  boat 
in  some  secure  haven. 

The  principal  affluent  of  the  Indus  on  the  right  is  the  Lundye  already  mentioned,  which  is  also 
named  the  CabiU  River.  Indeed,  the  river  which  Joins  the  Indus  from  the  westward  above  Attok  haa 
no  distinctive  name;  it  is  formed  by  the  streams  which  flow  from  the  Himalayas,  the  Hindoo-koh, 
and  the  Suffeld-koh,  into  the  valley  which  lies  between  them,  the  Lundye  and  the  River  of  Cabul  being 
perhaps  the  principal  channels.  But  there  is  an  affluent  larger  than  any  of  the  others,  named  the 
Kama  or  Kameh  or  Kunar,  which  forms  the  great  drain  of  the  elevated  hill  countries  of  Chitnd  and 
Kafferistan,  situate  between  the  Himalayas  and  the  north-east  prolongation  of  the  Ulndoo-koh,  and 
lias  its  remote  sources  near  those  of  the  Oxus.  On  the  left  the  Indus  receives  also  one  great  river, 
the  Chenab  or  Punjnud,  near  Mithun-kote,  28°  54'  N.  lat.  This  affluent  is  composed  of  five  celebrated 
streams,  the  Vedui,  or  river  of  Jelum^  Jhylum  or  Julum  (ancient  Hydatpet),  which  drains  the  valleys 
of  Cashmere  and  Oarets';  the  Chenab  {Acetines);Xnc  Racee  {Hydraotet);  the  Ghara  or  Beat  (  Hy- 
phatis)i  and  the  Suttlej,  Suttledge,  or  Sutudra  (Uetudrus  or  Zaradrus.)  The  first  four  have  their 
sources  on  the  south  side  of  the  Himalayas ;  but  the  Suttlej  flows  from  the  lake  Rhawan-rhad,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  same  chain,  and  its  most  remote  source  is  said  to  be  at  a  place  named  Chomik- 
Tongdol,  where  a  small  stream  is.sues  from  the  ground,  and  runs  into  Goorgoo  lake,  about  19,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  2000  feet  higher  than  lake  Manasarowara  in  Undes.  It  flows  first  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  till,  on  the  borders  of  Kunawar,  it  is  ioined  by  the  Lotar  or  River  qf  Piti^ 
which  drains  the  southern  district  of  Ladakh,  when  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  enters  India  through  a 
very  deep  v^ley  between  77  ^  and  79^  K.  long.  At  several  places  above  Loodiona  the  Suttlej  is  fordid)le, 
but  in  general  is  so  rapid  as  to  be  scarcely  passable ;  below  Loodiana  there  are  no  fords,  and  the  river 
is  said  to  be  very  deep.  These  are  all  very  large  navigable  rivers,  but  being  studded  with  shifting 
sandbanks,  they  are  not  equally  navigable  at  all  seasons,  nor  for  all  kinds  of  vessels ;  indeed  the  na- 
vigation of  them  can  be  considered  practicable  only  by  the  boats  of  the  cotmtry,  which  are  flat-bot- 
tomed, and  draw  little  water.  Steam  vessels  could  ply  if  built  in  the  same  manner,  but  no  vessel  with 
a  keel  could  be  safely  navigated  on  them  all.  There  is,  says  Lieutenant  Wood,  no  known  river  dis- 
charging even  half  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  not  superior  for  navigable  purposes  to  this  far- 
liuned  stream,  the  Indus.  Till  recently,  the  navigation,  such  as  it  is,  was  coropleteW  obstructed  by 
political  influences ;  these  have  been  now  removed  by  the  extension  of  the  British  dominion  to  the 
Indus,  and  steam -boats  ascend  that  stream,  the  Chenab,  and  the  Suttlej,  to  Ferozepore  and  Loodia- 
na. A  survey  has  been  made  of  the  level  between  the  Suttl^  and  the  Jumnah,  and  the  ground 
has  been  found  favourable  for  a  canal  between  Kurnaul  and  Loodiana,  which  would  complete  a  cli^ 
cult  of  nearly  3000  miles  of  inland  navigation,  from  the  Arabian  Sea  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  Ganges,  which  is  reckoned  the  principal  river  of  India,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  branches, 
the  Bhagirathy,  which  is  regarded  as  the  true  Ganges,  and  the  Atakananda  ;  the  former  rises  from 
a  bed  of  snow  above  Gongoutri,  at  the  height  of  13,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  79°  E.  Ions. ; 
the  latter  rises  above  Baob>inath,  79^  20^  E.  long.,  and  after  having  received  the  waters  of  the  Domee, 
Ftndur,  and  other  streams,  unites  with  the  Bhagirathy  at  Deo-prayaga.  The  Bhagirathy,  or  true 
Ganges,  is  considered  peculiarly  sacred,  and  is  even  worshipped  as  a  goddess  under  the  name  of  Gim* 

?:a ;  the  water  of  the  river  is  reckoned  capable  of  washing  away  all  sUi ;  and  multitudes  of  pilgrims  come 
rom  all  parts.of  India  to  bathe  in  the  stream,  or  have  its  water  poured  over  them.  It  is  peculiarly  sacred 
at  the  confluences  of  five  of  its  tributaries,  four  of  which  unite  with  theprincipal  channel  among  the 
hills  above  Huudwar,  and  the  fifth,  which  is  the  Jumnah,  at  Allahabad.  The  united  stream,  or  Ganges, 
then  flows  on  to  Hurdwar,  where  it  leaves  the  mountains,  and  enters  the  plains  of  UindOstan,  with 
a  clear,  beautiful,  and  rather  shallow  stream,  having  already  fallen  12,000  feet  below  the  level  of  Gan- 
goutri.  The  river  then  flows  with  a  winding  course  in  a  general  direction  south-east  by  east,  re- 
ceiving in  its  progress  all  the  streams  which  descend  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  through 
15°  of  longitude,  and  those  collected  from  Central  India  by  the  Jtminah,  the  Saone,  and  others. 
From  Hurdwar  to  Allahabad  the  Ganges  is  generallv  from  one  mile  to  1^  wide;  farther  down  it  be- 
comes more  winding,  and  its  tied  expands  till  it  reaches  its  extreme  width  of  three  miles.  Above  Alla- 
habad it  is  fordable  in  some  places,  but  the  navigation  is  never  interrupted.  At  the  distance  of  500 
miles  from  the  sea  the  ctiannel  is  30  feet  deep  when  the  river  it  at  the  lowest ;  and  this  depth  continues 
to  the  sea,  where  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  stream  deprives  it  of  the  force  necessary  to  sweep  away 
the  bars  of  sand  and  mud  which  are  thrown  across  it  by  the  strong  southerly  winds,  so  that  the 
principal  branch  cannot  be  entered  by  largo  vessels.  About  200  miles  from  the  sea,  or  300  by  the 
course  of  the  river,  commences  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges.  The  two  most  westerly  branches,  namra  the 
Cottimbaxar  and  the  Jellinghy  rivert,  unite  and  form  the  Hoogly  river,  which  passes  Calcutta,  and  is 
the  only  branch  commonly  navigated  by  sea-going  vessels.  It  is  moreover  considered  by  the  Hindoos 
to  be  the  Bhagirathy  or  true  Ganges,  and  therefore  held  sacred.  For  the  greater  part  of  its  course^ 
from  Calcutta  to  the  sand-heads,  the  banks  of  the  Hoogly  are  the  most  desolate  that  can  well  be  tnuu 

Jined;  and  the  navigation  is  rather  intricate,  owing  to  the  frequent  changes  of  the  sand.  From 
ellinghy  the  main  stream  flows  south-east,  and  throws  off  numerous  branches,  which  form  a  laby- 
rinth of  rivers  and  creeks,  inclosing  a  multitude  of  low  islands  covered  wiUi  Jungle,  and  named  tne 
Sunderbunds,  which  ffive  an  extent  of  200  miles  to  the  base,  or  sea-coast  of  the  delta.  In  the  dry  sea- 
son the  mean  rate  of  motion  of  the  stream  Ls  less  than  three  miles  an  hour ;  but  in  the  rainy  season 
the  current  runs  five  or  six  miles,  and  in  some  places  even  seven  or  eight.  The  Ganges  and  ita 
branches  form  the  great  higrhways  of  Bengal  and  the  upper  provinces,  along  which  all  bulky  com* 
mndities  are  transported,  and  it  is  said  that  so  many  as  300,000  boatman  are  employed  in  this  trafflo. 
The  most  important  afliuent  of  the  Oangea  is  the  Yawnma  or  Jumnah,  which  Jmds  it  at  Allahihad, 
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after  a  e<ran«  of  780  nilln.  It  rim  at  Jmnnotri,  a  little  to  the  we«t  of  Oancoatrl,  10,949  feet  aljoretl 
lerel  of  the  tea,  and  flowi  louthward.  neariy  parallel  with  the  Ganges,  at  the  diatanee  of  fiwn  50  to 
niile«.  It  is  fordable  in  several  placei  aboro  Agra,  before  the  beginning  of  October,  and  maj  be  coi 
•idcred  passable  at  any  place  aboTe  its  junction  with  the  Chunibal.  Its  atUaenta  on  the  njihtar 
the  Hunt-iutee,  Bumzuntfa,  Chitmbul^  K'thari  and  jl$hm^  Sinde^  I.etwn,  Cane,  JS-ugjf;  the  Hrndi. 
on  tlie  left.  The  Chumhul  haj  a  course  of  440  miles,  risingr  near  Maundoo  in  Malwah.  an<l  failii 
Into  the  Jumnah  20  mile;*  below  Etawah.  ItH  principal  affluents  are  the  Si^pra,  CAof-f-  Simd,  KaB 
Hindt  »irif/,  Varbntt^^,  ontherissht;  the  fiu»ai( termed  AToir^rri  or  the  virgin),  on  the  1^.  iJ 
tween  the  Jumnah  and  the  SutleJ  are  several  small  streams,  which  are  very  important  In  a  milira 
point  of  view.  The  Khuffor  or  fifinur.  and  some  others  fall  into  the  Kursooijt,  the  lerminatinn  of  wkL 
was  loHK  a  problem;  it  is  lout  in  the  de*ert  to  the  vaM  of  Bhutnere;  but  the  Hindoos  belitre  that 
proceeds  under  ground  to  juln  the  Jumnah  and  the  Ganjres  at  the  greatprayagra  of  AUah^«d. 

Tlie  other  principal  aflluenti  of  the  Ganges  on  the  right,  arc :  the  Twnjo,  ihe  Some  or  Ammt,  tl 
Burracur.  and  the  Dummottda :  on  tlie  left,  the  Hamfcuugn,  G'c»Mn/iv,  ToitM*,  Saijvu  or  Gogtm,  Gm 
duek,  I'o'Tinuttjf,  Oxwy  or  Kotah,  Mnhanida  and  IhtrwrbtS-ah,  Attii  or  Terata  /  ail  very  large  rivvr 

The  BaAiiVAPCTaA  or  HraaAMPOoTRR.  is  siippose<l  to  have  its  origin  in  a  lofty  mountain  rati) 
■omewhvre  near  the  ^-  N.  lat.,  and  5'?'''  20  E.  long.  It  tiows  westwar^l  through  Ass  im  till  it  rm 
the  borders  of  lieu  gal,  whfre  it  turns  south,  and  reaches^  he  sea.  aftfr  a  course  of  JUOO  miles,  lu  tl 
higher  {lart  of  itM  course  it  is  also  named  iMiktt,  and,  near  its  mouth,  Mefrua,  Its  affiuL-nis  are  tl 
Dilfmg,  Dthonp,  Dtkho,  Dt^tun^,  Btfmf**-4ehing,  Soti-d^htH/r,  Drbomoo,  all  In  Upper  A-sam ;  tl 
BiitiiMS^  i'h  rmpttfutltp.  (itiddada,  Tttn^tha.  and  \lan*hit  from  Boutan;  the  Tetxtm,  Atri,  Lvbm^,9i 
othirs,  between  it  and  the  (>antrfs.  The  only  tributary  of  anv  importance  is  the  Dikong,  which  Joi 
the  principal  stream  in  '27^  4i'  N.  lat.,  and  US-  3/  E.  long.  It  comes  from  the  north,  and  Its  vclna 
of  water  Iwinx  al>out  thrt'e  times  that  of  the  BrahmapAtra,  it  is  supposed  to  derive  them  from  tlie  Sa; 
poo  of  Thibet ;  but  the  diflloult  i>iate  of  its  channel,  which  is  full  of  rocks  and  rapids,  and  Ui..*imposi 
Dility  of  travelling  on  its  bank;*  have  hitherio  prevented  a  survey  by  European  officers,  for  more  thi 
a  few  milfM  up  the  stream.  The  late  mission  to  Bhotan  (I83H)  were  told  by  int«lligent  natives  ih 
the  San-poo  If  the  llrahmapOtra  of  A<fsam,  and  that,  Jun  beiore  turning  to  the  ^outh,  it  reccites 
river  from  the  east  wanl  fk-om  China.  The  BrahmapOtra  is  the  largest  river  of  India.  It  ha*  a  coon 
of  400  miles  through  Beneal,  during  the  last  iIO  of  «Iiich,  before  its  confluence  wiih  tho  Gaagev  i 
width  is  regularly  about  ntur  or  live  miles ;  and  but  fur  the  frL*shness  of  its  waters,  it  might  pa»s  fi 
an  arm  of  the  vea  Upwards  it  ceases  to  be  navigable,  except  for  canoes,  at  Booaapoor,  about  kO  milfi 
E.  of  Sudiya,  in  Upper  Assam. 

The  Loony,  Looni,  or  Loostfe.  has  its  sources  in  the  sacred  lakes  of  Poshkur  and  AJmcn^  with 
more  remote  arm  fWim  Turbutsur,  in  Rj^uootana.  and  has  a  course  of  more  than  auOmUss  8.V 
through  Marwar  into  the  Kunn  of  ( "utch.  It  I*  the  only  channel  by  which  the  rain  which  falls  ontl 
western  slopes  of  the  AravuUt  finds  it^  way  to  the  eea;  but  it  is  rather  a  torrent  than  a  river;  i 
•trcam  is  constant  onlv  during  the  rainy  season.  It  has,  hdwever,  pools  of  water  in  its  channel,  an 
affoiHls  an  ami  le  supi>iy  from  nits  or  wells  dug  in  i's  ^audy  bed. 

The  Sabkbml-tty  and  the  MnvB  or  Mahi  itoth  flow  into  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  ;  thefo 
mer  from  RaJ|iootaiia.  the  latter  from  Malwah  ;  but  they  are  both  great  water  cuursea  rather  tha 
rivers,  th«.ir  streams  being  almost  dr^cd  up  within  three  or  four  month!*  after  the  rains. 

ThcNBRBVDOAii.  Narbada.  Nkhbaduah,  Nrkmadda,  or  NiBMADA,  rises  near  Omcrrantnc  i 
Gundwana,  2463  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Si-a,  cli:se  to  the  source  oi  the  Soane.  It  Hows  at  first  aliw 
a  table-land  ;  has  a  Krest  fail  near  Mundiah  ;  and  then  turning  nearly  due  west,  between  the  paralii 
ranges  of  the  Vindhya  and  8aui  poors  mountains,  falls  into  the  iiulf  of  Cambay.  It  has  a  courses 
7A0  miles,  with  fewer  windin'js  tlian  most  Indian  riv  rs ;  but  it  is  obstructed  hy  rocks,  shallows,  aa 
cataracts.  At  Iius!tcinahad  the  bed  of  the  river  it  £nN)  yards  «'ide.  but  much  broken,  and  ha»  thirtec 
fords  within  14  niilos  of  that  town  ;  b<it  at  Mandutta,  K4*i  mile*  further  duwn,  it  is  not  mure  th«n  l:i 
yards  wide,  boinio;  coiitinod  between  barren  rocks  and  wry  deep.  The  valley,  for  3U0  miios  aboi 
Hiiidia.  in  only  from  l.'?to  W  niiie^  wide,  tlu>  river  kcjiing  near  the  Malwah  side;  forests  of  dee 
Jungle  extend  on  Ixitli  sides,  and  ri<>e  to  the  tops  of  the  liil  s. 

The  TrPTEK  or  Tapty  ri.nes  near  Boitoul.  among  the  Injardy  hills,  and  flows  west  with  a  ver 
winding  course  of  aliout  !iO[)  miles  into  the  Gulf  ot  Cambay,  below  i»urat.  Its  (principal  affluents  ai 
the  Poumn  and  the  (iuirna. 

The  Carawotty  rises  in  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan.  to  the  cast  of  Goa,  and,  after  a  windin 
course,  fsll^  into  the  sea  on  (lie  we>t  C(<a<<t.  lK>t»een  Carwar  and  ShcdasUeiagliur.  In  leaving  Ik 
upiwr  country  it  lorm*  a  trenu'ndnuH  cataract  ix^verul  hun«ire*l  feet  high. 

The  Cai:\  kky  rihes  in  the  hill  country  otTii.irg  n  ar  Ihe  coa-it  of  .Ma'abar.  4000  feet  above  the  level  c 
the  sea.  passes  through  .Mysfore,  Coiinbatoor.  und  the  Cnnuitio,  and  after  a  winding  course  of  4J 
miles  falN  into  the  Si.>a  below  Tanjore  hy  six  principal  rnoiitls,  which  form  a  spacious  delta.  Ab-  t 
Trichinopoly  th»  Cauvery  divides  into  twobramhe:).  which  form  the  Island  of  Sennghani.  About  1 
m=Ie4  east  the^c  branches  again  apr>ro:ich.  hut  the  nvrti.ern  one  is  2U  fi  et  lielow  the  Icvel  of  the  olh^i 
and  t bey  are  prevented  from  uniting  by  a  Kreat  l>und  or  dam,  which  ^cl  ds  the  southern  brasci 
through  Tanjorein  numberless  channeU,  whilt-  tlie  nurihem  hranoh  flo^s  onward  to  the  siaundcrth 
name  of  Cnfm*on.  Its  |  rincii»alatHuent.'4  are  the  Urnarntfy.  the  Shituha.  and  the  .'Imruttw  in  Mvkore 
and  the  .Vdv^-n'rom  Coimbatoor.  It  is  navigable  only  for  8n)all  bcatf.  Niarthe  inland  of  Sivana 
Samndra,  3.S  miles  K  8.K  of  Ssringai-atam,  the  river  I'orm.t  twu  cata.acts  orc\trai>rdipary  graiideui 
named  Gunt^ana-i-huki  and  Birr.i-chuki,  the  one  4f>'i  feet,  and  the  other  350  fett  high.  The  \olume(i 
water  in  tlio  rainy  seasim  is  very  great,  especially  in  the  lar-jer  fall,  where  it  rolls  in  one  sheet  over 
precipitous  ledge  of  rock,  with  a  fearful  and  stunning  sound.  I'heso  faIN  have  lH*en  made  oasi!; 
acce  sihie  by  roads  and  bridges,  constructed  by  a  puhlic->pirited individual  named  Kam-Saray  Mod^ 
liar,  to  whotn  the  Kajah  of  .Mysore  gave  a  grant  of  the  island,  and  by  whom  the  jungle  has  tteei 
cleared,  and  the  land  hrought  into  cultivation.  The  source  of  tlie  Cauxery  is  a  place  of  devotion  to  th 
pious ;  and  the  spring  is  fabl  d  to  have  been  once  a  nymph  of  cx<|uisite  beauty.  At  its  confluenc 
with  the  Kuniky,  in  Coorg,  are  three  temples  de^iicattni  to  the  Hindoo  triad. 

The  Pe.xmar  rises  in  .Mysore,  which  flows  first  N..  then  E.  by  S.  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  beloi 
Vellore;  the  talar,  in  tlie  (^arnatic,  which  pa.<«ses  Vellore  and  Arcoi,  and  falls  into  the  sea  to  the  $outJ 
of  Sadras ;  the  Punnair,  whic<i  ri.«c4  in  Mysore,  and  faIN  into  the  sea  at  Cuddalore  ;  the  ft  Lour  passe 
Attoor,  and  enters  the  i-ea  at  Porto  Novo,  at  the  month  of  the  Coleroon. 

The  Krish.ia  or  Kist.nau  rites  from  the  western  (lliauts  in  the  table-land  of  MahabaYcshwar,on]: 
M  miles  from  the  west  coa«t.  and  4.V00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  flows  S.L.  into  the  Bay  d 
Bengal,  after  a  course  of  CM)  miles.  Its  principal  atHuent.H  hre :  the  Tongnburira.  formed  by  thi 
Tottra  and  the  Budra.  It'iirda,  Uufpa,  and  I'tHarutty:  the  H'arrii ;  the  Ounga;  the  Gutpurba 
the  Mul^rba;  the  Dfion,  a  salt-water  river  from  Hejapore;  the  Bt^ema  or  Bima,  which  has  a  cour*< 
of  400  miles  before  it  Joins  the  Kistnah.  receiving  in  its  progress  the  MMta-nutubi,  Si-^ra,  Maun,  faii 
Ooor,  Kokureet  Stana,  and  Bureet  the  Dindee;  the  PtrdJa  h'agf  and  the  Mu*su,  which  passes  Uy 
drabad. 

The  GoDATBBT  rises  in  the  western  Ghauts,  near  the  fort  of  Trimbuck,  about  70  miles  N.E.  o 
Bombay,  and  flows  S.E.  into  the  Bsy  of  Bengal,  after  a  course  of  850  miles.  It  enters  the  sea  bj  twi 
principal  branches,  azid  several  smaller  atrsams,  which  form  good  tide  harbours  for  ships  of  moowat 
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burden.   Its  principal  affluents  are :  the  Para ;  the  Sindhana;  the  Manhat ;  the  ManJerai  the  Doodnm  / 
the  Ghurk'Fooma  ;  the  Pranh^ta,  formed  bj  the  Whurda  and  its  affluent  the  Patn-  Guam,  and  tho 
Wftne-  Gung«L,  with  its  affluents,  the  Khahan^  Heeree,  Mora,  and  Chootbund;  and  the  Sotair. 

The  Mahanuddt  ri^es  near  Conkelr  in  Berar,  and  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal  near  Cuttaok  b; 
many  mouths.  The  Bebtobah,  formed  by  the  Brahniiny  and  the  Soank,  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengu 
under  the  name  of  Mtpcbra.  on  the  north  side  of  Point  Palmyras.  The  Dombar,  formed  by  uia 
Bvtumv,  CityUf,  Sidundy,  and  others,  also  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  a  few  miles  farther  north. 
The  Suhemet-ka  or  Subunretfka,  rises  In  the  dlBtrict  of  Chuta-nagpoor,  in  Bahar,  and  falls  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  between  Balasoro  and  Ii^ellee.  It  has  a  great  fsU  at  IlOrdra-ghaut,  near  Kishenporv 
and  Dounda  in  Chutap-nagpoor. 

I.AKBs  and  Morasses.— The  Runn  of  Cuteh  is  one  of  the  most  singular  features  oflndia.  It  is  situate 
between  the  peninsulas  of  Kattiwar  and  Cutch  on  the  south,  and  the  Thur  or  Great  De^rt  on  the  north; 
beln;r  about  190  niilts  in  length,  and  90  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  containing  about  6500  square  miles. 
In  the  dry  season  it  forms  a  desert  plain  interspersed  with  diminutive  shallow  lakes,  long  ridges  of  bar- 
ren sand,  patches  of  verdant  pasturage,  a  few  Helds  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  extensive  sheets  of 
•alt  crust  spretd  over  the  inslduous  surface,  which  is  full  of  dangerous  quicksands  j  but,  during  the 
monsoons  it  Is  covered  with  water,  which  flows  into  It  Arom  the  Gtuf  of  Cutch  and  the  Loony  river,  and 
forms  a  dirty  saline  solution,  which  reaches  up  to  the  cameU*  girths  in  many  places  along  the  tract 
wh  re  it  is  crossed,  between  BhooJ  and  Buliari ;  the  travellers  finding  rest,  and  their  camels  pasture  in 
a  little  island  named  Khari-cabft.  After  the  retiring  of  the  waters  agaJn,  myriads  of  deM  prawns, 
mullets,  and  other  fish  are  found  strewed  over  tho  surface.  The  ground,  when  uncovered  witn  water, 
is  nowhere  fenny  or  swampy,  but  is  dry  and  sandy ;  and  the  limits  of  the  Ruim  are  as  strongly  markra 
as  those  between  a  gravel  walk  and  the  verdant  lawn  which  It  skirts.  The  traveller  steps  at  once  from 
a  soil  teeming  with  vegetation  upon  the  bare  and  sterMe  ground.  At  some  seasons  the  mirage  is  very 
prevalent  in  the  Runn.  On  the  banks,  and  in  the  small  islands  of  the  Runn,  the  wild  aas  a  handsome 
animal,  but  of  untameable  fierceness,  exists  in  great  numbers ;  apes,  porcupines,  and  vast  tlocks  of 
large  birds  share  with  him  the  possession  of  this  drearv  and  desolate  region.  Tlie  lakes  of  India  are 
few  and  of  small  dimensions.  The  ChUk'$  take,  on  the  eoa^t  of  Orissa,  between  Cuttack  and  the 
Northern  Circars.  is  a  shallow  expanse,  35  miles  long  by  8  in  breadth,  separated  from  the  S4  a  only  1^ 
a  belt  of  sand.  Colair  lak^,  in  the  Northern  Circars,  is  chiefly  formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers 
Kistnah  and  Godavery.  between  which  it  lies.  It  is  about  47  miles  In  length  by  14  In  breadth  ;  from 
the  beginning  of  July  till  tho  end  of  September  it  is  covered  with  water,  except  i^out  60  or  70  small 
inlands  in  which  the  Inhabitants  remain  ;  during  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  dry  and  nassable,  and  in 
some  I  arts  highly  cultivated.  Pulicat  lake,  on  the  cuast  of  Camatic,  north  of  Madras,  is  about  33 
miles  long,  and  11  broad,  contains  several  islands,  and  communicates  with  the  sea  by  very  narrow 
channels.  Samber  or  Hatnbur  lake,  in  Ra^pootana,  20  miles  long, and  U  broad.  Aftec  its  bed  is  filled 
with  the  rains,  the  water  becomes  strongly  impresiiatcd  with  salt,  which,  when  the  waters  rt-tire,  is 
found  crybtallized  in  large  masses  under  a  layer  of  mud.    It  supplies  with  that  article  a  considerable 

E>rtlon  of  Upper  India.  Deedwannahtaid  Sirr,  two  other  small  salt  lake^,  also  in  Rajpootana.  Lunar 
ke,  40  miies  from  Saulna,  In  the  Neermal  hills,  is  a  vast  crater  HOO  feet  deep,  and 4  or  b  miles  round 
the  edge  ;  its  water  is  green  and  bitter,  supersaturated  with  alkaline  carbonate,  and  containing  silex 
In  solution,  with  a  portion  of  iron.  The  mud  is  black,  and  abotmds  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the 
water,  nevertheless,  is  clear  and  without  smell. 

Geology  and  Mineral  Pboductions The  geological  arrangement  of  the  rock» 

is  everywhere  very  simple,  and  a  great  uniformity  prevails  throughout  the  whole 
country  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Ganges ;  the  same  formation  extending  in  many 
instances  uninterruptedly  for  several  hundred  miles  in  one  direction.  Primitive  for- 
mations, in  which  granite  seems  to  bear  the  principal  proportion,  stretch,  with  few  in- 
terruptions, from  Cape  Comorin  to  beyond  Nagpoor  and  Kllichpoor,  occupying  a  great 
part  of  the  Carnatic,  Malabar,  and  Mysore,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Nizam's  territory, 
and  a  large  portion  of  Berar.  They  are  also  met  with  in  many  places  still  further 
north,  in  Malwab,  Bundelcund,  the  Aravulli  mountains,  and  the  neighbourhood  .of 
Delhi,  and  occupy  altogether  about  three-fourths  of  central  and  peninsular  India. 
Primitive  rocks  form  also  the  main  body  or  nucleus  of  the  Himalayas,  and  some  of 
the  highest  peaks  seem  to  be  composed  of  granite.  The  flanks  of  the  sub-Himalayas 
are  covered  with  beds  of  concretionary  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  loam.  Between 
the  Jumnah  and  the  Ganges,  these  hills,  there  named  the  Sevalik  or  Sewalick,  rise 
from  1000  to  4500  feet;  and  in  their  deposits  are  found  immense  quantities  of  the 
fossil  teeth  and  bones  of  the  elephant,  mastodon,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  elk,  ox, 
horse,  deer,  of  several  carnivorous  animals,  crocodiles,  ga vials,  and  freshwater  turtles^ 
with  fluviatile  shells,  and  remains  of  fishes.  The  remains  of  extinct  species  of  the 
monkey  and  the  camel  have  also  been  found.  The  great  plains  of  Gangetic  and  6in- 
detic  India  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  alluvial  deposits,  which  are  in  many  places, 
as  in  Bengal,  several  hundred  feet  thick.  A  great  sandstone  formation,  commencing 
at  the  Rajmahal  hills  on  the  Ganges,  stretches  westward  across  the  basin  of  the 
Saone,  and  through  Bundelcund  to  the  banks  of  the  Ncrbuddah,  and  appears  again 
at  Neemurh  and  Baug.  In  both  of  these  districts,  and  in  Malwah,  it  is  frequently  co- 
vered with  a  tbin  crust  of  grey  argillticcous  limestone,  nearly  destitute  of  organic 
remains,  the  general  absence  of  which  in  the  secondary  rocks  of  India  is  remarkable. 
The  Thur  or  Great  Desert,  to  the  west  of  the  Aravulli  mountains,  also  lies,  as 
already  mentioned,  on  a  great  bed  of  standstone.  Tertiary  rocks  are  found  at  the 
base  of  the  first  rise  of  the  primitive  rocks  of  the  Himalayas,  in  the  north-east  of 
Bengal,  where  the  Brahmapfitra  issues  from  them  at  the  passes  of  the  Garrow  hills. 
Various  animal  remains  have  been  found  among  them ;  and  nummulite  limestone 
prevails  at  Sylhet.  Enormous  beds  of  trap  rock  or  basalt  have  been  traced  all  over 
Malwah,  southward  to  Nagpoor,  and  the  western  confines  of  Hydrabsd,  thence  to 
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the  sea  near  Bankote,  and  north^vard  to  the  Gulf  of  Camhay,  corering  an  area  d 
more  than  200,000  square  miles,  and  contributing  very  materially  by  tbeir  disnte- 
gration  to  the  amazing  fertility  of  that  part  of  India. 

Coal  occurs  extensively  in  the  grits  bounding  the  southern  slope  of  the  ICmalayat, 
and  in  other  places.  The  sites  at  present  known  are  at  Burdwan  in  Bengal,  where 
the  coal  district  extends  for  sixty  miles  along  the  bed  of  the  river  Damooda ;  at 
Rajmahal,  Palamoo,  Ridgeghur ;  the  Towa  river,  Hoshungabad,  Jubbulpoor,  Soba- 
gepoor,  Chanda,  and  Mardanala,  in  the  Nerbuddnh  districts ;  on  the  Mahanuddy  in 
Cuttack ;  at  Chirrapoongee  in  Sylhet ;  Assam ;  and  at  Sandoway  and  Kyook-Phyoo 
In  Arracan.  Fossil  seeds  carbonized  have  been  found  in  Travancore ;  and  lignite,  in 
Kumaon,  Moradabad,  Cutch,  and  Peshawer.  Coal  has  been  traced  from  Burdwan  to 
the  westward  across  the  valley  of  Palamow,  and  by  Sohagepoor  to  Jubbulpoor,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sak,  and  the  Towa  river,  a  distance  of  420  miles.  It  is  found 
nearly  in  the  same  latitude  in  Cutch,  and  eastward  to  the  extremity  of  Assam,  form- 
ing a  great  belt,  which  stretches  from  69^  to  93^  £.  long.,  and  between  20°  and  25^ 
N.  lat. ;  Chanda,  on  the  Wurda  river,  Cuttark  and  Arracan  being  its  southern  boun- 
dary, while  the  vale  of  Callinger,  the  river  Tccsta,  at  the  base  of  the  Sikim  moun- 
tains, and  Upper  Assam,  form  its  northern  limits.  This  valuable  mineral  baa  also  been 
found  at  Ilurdwar  and  Attok.  In  1837,  an  extensive  bed  of  fine  quality  was  disco- 
vered in  a  range  of  low  barren  hills  a  few  miles  from  Chunar.  Several  quarries  of  fine 
marble  were  likewise  found  in  the  same  vicinity.  Fossil  salt  occurs  in  large  quantity 
in  the  salt  range  of  hills  which  crosses  the  bed  of  the  Indus,  extending  from  the 
SufTeid-koh  to  the  Jhylum  ;  salt  is  also  produced  abundantly  by  evaporation  in  the 
Samber  and  other  lakes  of  Rajpootana,  and  in  the  Sunderbunds  on  the  coast  of  Ben- 
gal ;  and  throughout  Rajpootana  a  saline  efflorescence  covers  the  surface,  occupying  the 
dried  beds  of  marshes  and  rivulets,  and  in  appcurance  exactly  resembling  boar  frost 
The  inhabitants  call  it  reh,  and  use  it  for  making  soap,  an  impure  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  other  compounds.  It  consists  principally  of  carbonate  of  soda,  with  associated 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  chloride  of  sodium,  and  is  consequently  a  natron.  Iron  is  found 
in  the  Carnatic,  and  is  wrought  with  great  skill,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  at 
Porto-novo  and  Nagorc.  Gold  and  silver  have  been  found  in  Mysore ;  and  particles 
of  gold  occur  in  the  beds  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  of  Southern  Malabar.  7m 
and  copper  have  also  been  found.  Diamond  mines  are  wrought  in  the  district  of 
Punah  in  Bundelcuiid,  in  a  matrix  formed  of  conglomerate,  with  qaartzose  pebbles; 
also  at  Heera  Khoond,  eight  miles  ca«t  of  Sumbulpoor ;  and  diamonds  were  formerly 
found  also  in  the  Neela-niuUa  mountains,  between  the  Kistnah  and  Pennair  rivers,  in 
the  extinct  kingdom  of  Golconda.  Rubies,  chrysolites,  garnets,  amethysts,  catseyes, 
and  many  kinds  of  carneliun,  jasper,  and  agate,  rock  crystal,  rock  salt,  and  beautiful 
felspars  are  likewise  found  in  many  places,  laic  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
Mababaleshwar  hills,  where  it  is  used  instead  of  glass,  being  cheaper  and  more  du- 
rable. 

The  soil  varies  with  the  geological  character  of  the  country.  In  the  deltas  of  the 
rivers  it  consists  of  a  rich  alluvium ;  and  in  the  countries  overlaid  by  the  great  trap 
formation,  a  stiff  clay  and  tenacious  surface,  which  is  highly  fertile  when  irrigated, 
prevails.  But  for  more  particular  information  on  this  subject,  we  refer  to  our  sub>e- 
quent  topogi'aphical  description  of  the  states  and  provinces  of  this  interesting  country. 

Climate. —  As  a  jn"cat  part  of  India  is  situate  to  the  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
the  climate  of  the  low  countries  is  tropical,  and  the  year  is  divided  into  two  seasons 
—  the  wet  and  the  dry.  Owing,  however,  to  the  great  and  abrupt  elevation  of  por- 
tions of  its  surface,  this  country  exhibits  varieties  of  climate  corresponding  in  tem- 
perature to  those  which  are  met  with  through  every  degree  of  latitude  from  the  equa- 
tor to  the  poles;  so  that,  while  the  plains  are  burnt  up  by  intolerable  heat,  some 
of  the  mountains  which  overlook  them  are  clothed  with  everlasting  snow.  Between 
these  extremes  the  climate  is  delightful ;  and  the  most  favoured  regions  of  southern 
Europe  are  rivalled  at  least,  if  not  surpassed,  in  amenity  and  luxuriant  productive- 
ness, by  the  newly  explored  hill  countries  of  India.  The  highest  degree  of  tempe- 
rature is  found  in  the  Thur,  and  other  sandy  districts  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  in 
the  Northern  Circars  and  the  Lower  Carnatic,  where  the  climate  is  the  hottest  in 
India.  Frost  is  never  felt  in  the  Deccan,  nor  in  the  countries  to  the  south  of  it,  ex- 
cept on  the  summits  of  the  Nilgherries ;  but  the  temperature  at  Hydrabad  is  soi.:e- 
tiraes  only  6^  or  8^  above  the  freezing  point.  In  the  ta))le-land  of  Malwah,  or  Cen- 
tral India,  the  temperature  is  not  only  mild,  but  the  range  of  the  thermometer  i$ 
unusually  small,  seldom  falling  below  72''  in  the  night  and  morning,  or  rising  above 
76°  or  77^  at  noon«    After  the  close  of  the  rainy  seaiion  the  mornings  become  cooler. 
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but  the  cold  weather  does  not  commence  till  December ;  when  it  continues  during 
the  whole  of  January  and  part  of  February.  During  the  hot  season  which  succeeds, 
the  parching  winds  from  the  north  and  west,  which  prevail  in  most  parts  of  Hindus- 
tan to  an  intense  degree,  are  in  Malwah  comparatively  mild  and  of  short  duration. 
The  thermometer,  however,  during  the  day  rises  sometimes  to  98° ;  while  the  nights 
are  invariably  cool  and  refreshing.  In  the  low  countries,  to  the  north  and  north- 
east, the  climate  is  scarcely  less  hot  than  in  the  Carnatic.  In  the  Thur,  the  thermo- 
meter has  been  seen  to  reach  112°;  and  even  in  the  plains  of  Delhi,  6°  north  of  the 
tropic,  and  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  ground  is  parched  in  summer,  and 
the  heat  becomes  intolerable  to  Europeans.  Yet  there,  owing  to  the  great  radiation 
from  the  sandy  surface,  the  cold  of  winter  is  sometimes  3°  or  4°  below  the  freezing 
point,  and  the  tanks  are  entirely  frozen  over.  In  Upper  India,  the  climate  is  generally 
dry,  but  is  subject  to  considerable  changes  of  temperature.  During  three  months  of 
the  year,  the  hot  winds  blow  like  hurricanes  from  a  furnace ;  but  in  the  cool  season 
the  precautions  against  cold  which  are  common  in  Europe  are  far  from  being  unplea- 
sant. Bengal  is  free  from  the  great  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  to  which  the  upper 
provinces  are  exposed ;  the  climate  is  moist  and  humid ;  the  hot  winds  are  unkno^Ti, 
and  during  the  cold  weather  no  inconvenience  is  suffered ;  but  the  heat  and  the  mois- 
ture together  render  the  temperature  very  oppressive  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  climate  of  India,  even  in  the  north-western  provinces,  does  not  permit  the 
use  of  woollen  clothes  for  more  than  five  months  in  the  year,  and  sometimes  not  so 
long.  The  spring,  or  dry  season,  throughout  Gangetic  India,  lasts  about  four  months, 
the  heat  gradually  increasing  till  in  May  and  June  the  thermometer  rises  to  100°,  and 
frequently  to  108°  and  110°.  The  heat  is  occasionally  modified  by  terrific  thunder* 
storms,  termed  northwesters,  which  purify  the  atmosphere,  refi-esh  the  soil,  and  give 
new  life  to  the  vegetation.  Milder  showers  also  occur,  and  partially  refresh  the  air. 
In  the  north-western  provinces  a  parching  wind  often  blows  Irom  the  west  during 
the  day  in  the  hot  season,  which  is  succeeded  at  night  by  a  cool  breeze  from  the  op- 
posite quarter,  and  sometimes  for  a  considerable  time  by  easterly  gales.  The  cold 
season,  which  follows  the  rains,  continues  from  November  till  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  during  all  that  period  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  and  the  thermometer  ranges 
from  65°  to  84°.  In  the  Carnatic  it  ranges  from  100°  to  106°;  and  the  cold  season 
is  of  very  short  duration.  In  the  low  country  of  the  Arcot  district,  during  the  hot 
season,  the  thermometer  rises  to  100°  in  a  tent,  and<o  120°  in  the  sun.  At  Madras, 
the  average  heat  is  less  than  at  Calcutta,  the  mean  temperature  being  about  80°.  In 
January,  when  the  temperature  is  lowest,  the  thermometer  ranges  about  75°,  and  sel- 
dom rises  above  91°  in  July.  At  Coimbatoor,  among  the  hills,  the  temperature  in 
the  cold  season  varies  from  31°  to  59°;  in  summer,  it  rises  to  64°,  65°,  or  even  some- 
times 75°.  Near  Bangalore,  it  seldom  rises  above  82°,  or  falls  below  56°.  The 
hottest  months  on  the  west  coast  are  April  and  May.  At  Cochin,  the  greatest  rise 
of  the  thermometer  in  April  is  to  105°.  At  Bombay,  it  ranges  during  the  year  from 
64°  to  98° ;  at  Surat,  from  59°  to  96°. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  Indian  climate  is  the  periodical  changes 
of  the  wind,  which  blows  alternately  for  nearly  half  the  year  in  opposite  directions. 
These  are  termed  the  monsoons,  and  blow  from  the  south-west  and  the  north-east ; 
but  it  is  in  the  southern  or  peninsular  part  of  India  that  their  effects  are  more  parti- 
cularly felt.  On  the  Malabar  coast  the  south-west  monsoon  commences  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  continues  till  August  or  September,  when  it  gradually  loses  its 
violence,  and  is  succeeded  by  light  variable  winds.  Towards  the  end  of  October, 
the  north-east  monsoon  begins  on  this  coast,  and  continues  till  April.  On  the  eastern 
coast  the  south-west  monsoon  begins  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  or  beginning  of 
April,  but  is  not  regular  or  strong  till  June,  land  and  sea  breezes  being  not  uncom- 
mon in  March,  April,  and  May.  Even  during  the  three  following  months,  when  this 
monsoon  is  very  steady,  a  land  breeze  often  blows  from  shore  for  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours.  In  September  the  south-west  monsoon  declines,  and  the  north-eastern 
commences  about  the  middle  of  October ;  from  which  time  till  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember navigation  is  rendered  extremely  dangerous,  and  a  tremendous  surf  is  thrown 
on  the  coast.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  the  coast  of  Malabar 
is  deluged  with  rain,  in  consequence  of  the  clouds  which  it  brings  with  it  being  inter- 
cepted by  the  lofty  range  of  the  western  Ghauts,  which  protect,  in  a  great  degree, 
both  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan  and  the  Carnatic  from  its  influence.  The  rains  which 
foil  in  Mysore  are  not  more  than  sufficient  to  preserve  the  verdure,  and  in  the  Mah- 
ratta  country  there  is  seldom  heavy  rain  for  any  long  continuance,  particularly  at  the 
commencement  of  the  season ;  and  the  country  is  ip  consequence  but  ill  supplied 
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the  natives),  and  otto  or  attar,  of  which  only  the  weight  of  a  rupee  is  produced 
from  200,000  bulbs.  Along  the  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  cocoa  and  areca 
nut  palms  flourish  abundantly;  of  dyes,  medicinid  drugs,  resins,  gums,  and  oils, 
there  are  great  varieties.  Timber  of  all  kinds  is  everywhere  abundant;  the  fo- 
rests are  numerous  and  magnificent,  and  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  country.  The 
maritime  provinces  produce  teak,  ebony,  and  many  other  species  of  trees ;  the  inte- 
rior produces  the  saul,  sissor,  bamboos,  and  sattans,  with  a  great  variety  of  plants 
which  yield  excellent  materials  for  cordage.  The  northern  and  hill  provinces  yield 
at  one  season  European  grains,  and  at  another  those  that  are  peculiar  to  the  tro- 
pics.  On  the  Himalayas,  tropical  trees  entirely  disappear  at  the  height  of  4000 
or  5000  feet;  the  middle  region,  between  5000  and  9000,  produces  oaks,  syca- 
mores, elms,  hornbeams,  pines,  barberries,  roses,  and  honeysuckles,  all  of  Indian 
species,  but  of  European  forms;  and  numerous  saxifrages,  crowfoots,  geraniums, 
violets,  gentians,  primroses,  and  labiate  plants.  It  is  this  belt  also  which  produces 
the  scarlet  rhododendron  ;  and,  on  its  lower  edge  are  found  those  camellias  and  tea- 
like plants  which  render  it  probable  that  the  t^ea-plant  itself  might  be  cultivated  in 
this  part  of  India.  The  third  and  upper  belt  extends  to  an  elevation  unknown  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Trees  of  rhododendron  and  quercus  lanata  are  first  met 
with ;  to  these  succeed  pines  and  various  kinds  of  firs,  some  of  which  are  splendid  at 
the  height  of  11,000  or  11,500  feet;  oaks  in  great  variety;  yews,  birches,  syca- 
mores, and  poplars,  with  roses,  viburnums,  and  honeysuckles;  above  which  follow 
patches  of  snow,  with  the  Himalayan  bamboo,  creeping  along  the  ground.  To  these 
succeed  forests  of  quercus  semicarpifolia ;  and  the  limits  of  vegetation  are  finally  mark- 
ed by  a  few  starved  yews  and  junipers,  with  primroses  in  the  warmer  situations,  dwarf 
species  of  rhododendron,  heather,  and  willow.  The  agriculture  of  this  region  is  as  sin- 
gular as  the  vegetation ;  wheat  is  sometimes  cultivated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and 
rice  at  its  foot ;  maize,  millet,  and  other  small  grains  constitute  the  rain  crop ;  capsi- 
cums, turmeric,  and  ginger,  are  grown  as  high  as  4000  feet ;  wheat  is  cultivated  as 
high  as  10,000  feet,  or  even,  according  to  Captain  Webb,  to  the  height  of  12,000  feet. 
Cotton  succeeds  even  at  Kumaon.  At  Saharunpore,  30°  N.  Ut.,  77°  32'  E.  long., 
1000  miles  from  the  sea,  and  1000  feet  above  its  level,  the  East  India  Company  have 
established  a  botanic  garden,  where  are  collected  in  one  place,  and  naturalized  in  the 
open  air,  the  various  fruit  and  other  trees  of  very  different  countries,  as  those  of  India, 
China,  Cabul,  Europe,  and  America.  But  the  most  remarkable  vegetable  produc- 
tion of  India  is  the  banyan  tree  (ficus  Indica)  the  branches  of  which  send  out  shoots, 
which  fall  to  the  ground  and  fix  themselves  there,  becoming  in  time  large  trunks, 
and  forming  a  grove  around  the  parent  stem.  A  famous  banyan  tree  has  been  often 
mentioned  as  growing  on  an  island  in  the  Nerbuddah ;  and  one  in  Mysore  is  said  to 
cover  an  area  of  100  yards  in  diameter.  —  (Boyle's  Ulustrations  of  the  Botany  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,     Introduction.) 

Animals India  produces  many  of  the  most  interesting  forms  of  animal  life.    The 

elephant  ranges  wild  in  the  deep  forests  and  jungles  of  the  eastern  and  southern  pro- 
vinces, and  is  domesticated  throughout  the  peninsula,  where  it  is  still  used  to  swell 
the  gorgeous  parade  of  the  court,  and  to  form  the  humblest  of  drudges.  Wild  ele- 
phants are  particularly  numerous  in  Assam,  where  they  move  about  in  large  herds; 
and  from  700  to  1000  are  yearly  exported  from  that  province.  Its  huge  rival,  the  rhi- 
noceros, is  also  found  in  the  thickest  parts  of  the  forests  of  Bengal,  but  has  never  been 
trained  to  any  useful  employment.  The  camel  abounds  in  the  sandy  regions  of  the 
north-west,  where  it  is  used  as  the  ordinary  beast  of  burden.  Deer,  of  many  species 
and  varieties,  are  found  among  the  mountains  and  forests ;  also  antelopes,  wild  boars, 
hyenas,  jackals,  foxes,  hares,  squirrels,  porcupines,  hedgehogs,  and  monkeys,  the  last 
being  met  with  in  great  variety,  and  multiplied  to  a  vast  extent  through  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  Hindoos,  who  consider  them  as  sacred  animals.  Bears  abound  in  all  the 
wooded  mountains ;  wolves  are  also  numerous  in  the  northern  provinces.  The  wild 
dogs  of  the  Himalayas  are  remarkable  animals,  in  form  and  colour  like  a  fox,  though 
larger ;  they  hunt  in  packs,  give  tongue  like  dogs,  have  a  very  fine  scent,  and  by  force 
of  numbers  they  are  said  at  times  to  destroy  the  tiger.  The  buffalo,  both  wild  and  tame, 
is  indigenous ;  one  species,  the  bos^arnee^  is  noted  for  its  great  size  and  strength ;  the 
yakt  or  Tartar  ox,  is  numerous  among  the  Himalayas,  where  they  browse  in  herds  among 
ice  and  snow,  and  constitute,  next  to  com,  the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants;  there 
are  also  several  species  or  varieties  of  beeves,  the  most  common  of  which  is  the  sacred 
humped  species.  The  native  horse  of  India  is  a  small,  ill-shaped,  vicious  poney  ;  but 
fine  horses  in  great  numbers  are  imported  from  Arabia  and  Turkestan,  and  are  bred  in 
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the  8tud0.  The  undy  desertt  of  Weitern  India  ftre  the  haunt  of  the  wild  aM,  whicl 
roams  in  herds  along  the  horders  of  the  Ronn  of  Cutcb.  In  Southern  India  Mses  ol 
several  varieties  are  tamed  for  domestic  purposes.  The  rat  tribe  ahoiuid ;  one  specie 
is  of  enormous  size  and  very  mischievous ;  some  of  the  smaller  spedes  are  also  ver] 
destructive.  The  musk  rat  is  only  about  the  sixe  of  a  mouse ;  and  yet  when  it  passe 
through  a  room  it  perfumes  the  whole  atmosphere,  and  whatever  it  pasaet  over  beeome 
impregnated  with  the  taste  and  the  smell  of  musk.  The  goat  of  Cashmere  has  Um\ 
been  celebrated  for  its  fine  wool ;  and  there  are  also  other  varieties  of  the  goat.  In  th 
country  of  the  shawl-goats  some  sheep's  wool  of  very  fine  quality  ia  also  prodneHi 
and  no  mutton  is  finer  than  that  of  the  grain-fed  sheep  of  the  plains  of  India ;  but  tb 
native  sheep  are  covered  with  hair  instead  of  wool.  Great  attention  has.  howevei 
of  late,  been  paid  to  the  introduction  of  improved  breeds  of  sheep;  the  most  decisiv 
results  have  been  obtained  within  the  limits  of  the  Bombay  presidency,  and,  from  tb 
active  measures  taken  to  improve  the  fleeces,  in  the  extensive  pastoral  country  c 
the  Deccan,  the  export  trade  in  wool  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  sn 
un|K)rtant  for  Bombay.  But,  of  all  the  animals  of  India,  those  of  the  feline  tribe  ar 
the  most  remarkable,  as  well  for  their  beauty  as  for  their  sixe,  strength,  and  ficm 
ness.  The  lion  is  found  chiefly  in  the  northern  provinces,  near  the  borders  of  tb 
plains,  and  in  Kattiwar ;  but  the  tiger  abounds  in  all  the  forests  and  jungles  through 
out  the  country,  even  up  to  the  glaciers  of  the  Himalayas,  and  is  the  grand  object  a 
pursuit  with  European  sportsmen.  Licopards,  ounces,  and  panthers,  of  difTereo 
varieties,  are  also  numerous  -,  one  species  of  leopard,  the  chittah  or  cheetah,  is  em 
ployed  for  hunting  wild  deer.  The  ox  and  the  cow  are  treated  with  great  veneration 
and  are  even  worshipped ;  and  cow  dung  is  used  by  the  devotees  to  adorn  thor  persom 

The  birds  of  India  are,  in  many  cases,  both  splendid  and  curioua.  Those  of  tb 
parrot  tribe  are  the  most  remarkable  for  beauty,  and  for  the  variety  of  species 
eagles  are  numerous  among  the  Himalayas,  also  vultures,  hawks,  and  felcons ;  man; 
other  birds  are  common,  as  herons,  cranes,  storks,  flamingoes,  pea-fowl,  pheasants 
geese,  swans,  partridges,  quails,  pigeons,  gulls,  plovers,  wild  ducks,  and  the  oommo 
domestic  fowls ;  the  jungle-cock  of  India  is  believed  to  be  the  original  parent  c 
the  common  cocks  and  hens  of  Europe. 

Reptiles  are  numerous  ;  serpents  swarm  in  the  gardens,  and  even  intrude  into  th 
houses ;  some  are  comparatively  harmless,  but  of  others  the  bite  is  speedily  fiitaL  Wat< 
snakes  are  so  particularly  numerous  along  the  coasts,  that  seamen  used  to  ascertai 
their  approach  to  land  by  the  appearance  of  those  animals.  Alligators  abound  in  th 
rivers  and  tank»,  euuI  particularly  among  the  creeks  of  the  Sunderbunds,  alon 
with  a  grcnt  variety  of  amphibious  animals  and  fishes;  the  shark  infests  the  mouth 
of  the  rivers,  as  well  as  the  sea-coast,  and  grows  to  an  enormous  size.  The  bei 
and  most  highly  flavoured  fitih  is  the  mango,  which  appears  in  the  lower  Ganges  i 
June,  and  is  reckoned  a  delicacy  at  the  tables  of  Europeans,  espedally  in  the  tv 
months  during  which  it  is  in  roe.  Mullet  is  plentiful  in  all  the  rivers ;  and  there  ar 
also  many  other  kinds  of  fish  which  wc  cannot  attempt  even  to  enumerate.  The  ni 
tives  are  dexterous  fishers.  Oysters,  as  well  flavoured  as  those  of  Europe,  but  not  i 
large,  abound  on  the  coast  of  Cbittagong. 

The  insect  tribes  may  be  said  to  be  innumerable.  The  heat  and  the  moisture  ( 
the  climate  give  incredible  activity  to  swarms  of  noxious  and  troublesome  insects 
and  to  others  of  a  more  showy  class,  whose  large  wings  surpass  in  brilliancy  tb 
most  splendid  colours  of  art.  Musquitocs,  moths,  and  ants  of  the  most  destrw 
tivc  kind,  everywhere  abound,  to  the  intolerable  annoyance  of  both  Europeans  an 
natives.  The  white  ants  destroy  every  sort  of  animal  or  vegetable  substance,  an 
the  natives  allege  that  they  can  even  cat  rupees.  Clouds  of  locusts  are  also  occf 
sionally  seen  in  the  northern  provinces.  Among  useful  insects,  is  the  silk-worm,  th 
produce  of  which  has  long  formed  an  article  of  commerce  from  India:  the  iudici 
nous  species  are  numerous ;  others  have  been  introduced  fi'om  China  and  Italy ;  an 
the  greatest  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  rearing  and  training  of  the  worms,  and  t 
the  preparation  of  the  silk,  the  quantity  and  value  of  which  ore  yearly  increasing 
Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  introduce  the  cochineal  insect,  but  hitherto  withoii 
the  desired  result ;  for,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense,  the  animals  in 
ported  and  multiplied  over  the  country  turned  out  to  be  of  the  wild  species,  and  m 
of  that  which  produces  the  finest  dye.  But  the  cactus  on  which  they  feed,  wi 
flourish  in  the  most  sterile  parts  of  the  country ;  and,  as  the  experiment  with  tl 
wild  species  was  so  successful,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  equal  success  with  th 

ynma  fna  cochineal,  whenever  it  can  be  introduced (Royht  Productive  RttMura 

of  India.) 
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People Throughout  the  wide  extent  of  India  there  is  greater  diversity  of  cha- 
racter and  language,  physiognomy,  manners,  customs,  and  occupations  among  the 
natives,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  country  contains  at  least 
thirty  nations,  speaking  as  many  distinct  languages,  and  all  strangers  to  each  other ; 
and  of  each  of  these  languages  there  are  innumerable  diversities  of  dialect.  The  in- 
habitants  of  India  are  in  fact  a  very  heterogeneous  people ;  though  they  are  generally 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Caucasian  variety  of  the  human  race.  In  the  form 
of  the  skull,  the  features  of  the  face,  and  the  proportions  of  the  limbs,  the 
Hindoos  resemble  Europeans  more  than  the  Persians  and  the  Arabs;  but  their 
physical  characteristics  differ  so  much  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  that  no 
general  picture  would  suit  the  various  dissimilar  races.  Among  the  Rajpoots  and 
northern  mountaineers  are  often  found  men  of  gigantic  stature  and  proportions; 
but,  in  general,  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  are  of  shorter  stature,  and  more  slen- 
der form.  They  are,  however,  all  of  an  agile  graceful  figure,  and  capable  generally 
of  enduring  considerable  fatigue.  Few  deformed  persons  are  to  be  seen,  but  blind- 
ness is  not  uncommon.  Their  complexion  varies  from  a  dark  olive,  approaching  black, 
to  a  light,  transparent,  beautiful  brown,  with  still  an  olive  tinge,  like  that  of  the  na- 
tives of  North  Italy,  or  Proven9e ;  nor  does  this  variety  of  colour  seem  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  climate.  **  Of  the  crowd,"  says  Heber,  **  by  whom  we  were  surrounded, 
some  were  black  as  negroes,  others  merely  copper-coloured,  and  others  little  darker 
than  the  Tunisines,  whom  I  had  seen  at  Liverpool.  It  is  not  merely  the  difference 
of  exposure,  since  this  variety  of  tint  is  visible  in  the  fishermen,  who  are  all  equally 
naked.  Nor  does  it  depend  on  caste,  since  very  high-caste  Bramins  are  sometimes 
black,  while  Pariahs  are  comparatively  fair.  It  seems  therefore  to  be  an  accidental  dif- 
ference, like  that  of  light  and  dark  complexions  in  Europe,  though,  where  so  much  of 
the  body  is  exposed  to  sight,  it  becomes  more  striking  here  than  in  our  own  country." 
(Journal f  I.  9.)  Their  face  is  oval ;  the  forehead  moderately  large  and  high ;  the  eyes 
and  hair  black ;  the  eyebrows  finely  turned ;  and  the  nose  and  mouth  have  a  European 
cast.  The  women,  when  not  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  stunted  by  hard  work,  are 
often  very  beautiful.  Their  forms  are  delicate  and  graceful ;  their  limbs  finely  tapered 
and  rounded ;  their  features  mild ;  their  eyes  dark  and  languishing ;  their  hair  fine 
and  long ;  their  complexions  glowing ;  and  their  skins  remarkably  soft  and  polished. 

The  Brahminical  Hindoos  appear  to  have  been  divided,  at  some  remote  era,  into 
four  tchadi  or  castes,  each  of  which  had  its  peculiar  privileges,  duties,  and  laws. 
These  were,  1 .  The  Brahmins^  priests ;  2.  The  Kshatryat  or  Khetris,  soldiers ;  3. 
The  VaityaSy  Vice,  or  Bice,  merchants  and  husbandmen ;  4.  The  SudroM,  artisans, 
labourers,  and  servants.  A  notion  has  long  been  prevalent  among  Europeans,  that 
the  Hindoos  are  a  race  unsusceptible  of  improvement,  in  consequence  of  every  trade 
and  profession  being  confined  to  a  particular  caste,  and  each  caste  being  placed  within 
certain  impassable  limits  or  walls  of  separation.  But  this  opinion  is  now  ascertained 
to  be  very  incorrect.  If  the  fourfold  division  of  castes  ever  existed  entire  in  India, 
it  certainly  does  not  exist  now,  so  far  as  occupations  are  concerned.  Even  before 
the  time  of  their  legislator  Menu,  more  than  3000  years  ago,  an  intermixture  of  the 
castes  had  taken  place,  and  the  mixed  race  thence  arising  were  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  new  tribes  or  castes,  to  which,  speaking  generally,  no  emplo3rment8  are 
forbidden ;  and  the  subdivisions  of  these  classes  have  further  multiplied  distinctions 
to  an  endless  variety.  "  It  appears,  indeed,"  says  Mr.  Colebrooke,  "  that  almost 
every  occupation,  though  regulaJIy  it  be  the  profession  of  a  particular  dass,  is  open 
to  most  other  classes ;  and  that  the  limitations,  far  firom  being  rigorous,  do  in  fiict 
reserve  only  the  peculiar  profession  of  the  Brahmin,  which  consists  in  teaching  the 
Vedas,  and  officiating  at  religious  ceremonies."  (Asiatic  Researches,  VoL  V.  As, 
Ann,  Reg.  1800.)  We  have  thus  the  highest  authority  for  rejecting  entirely  the  doc- 
trine that  the  whole  Hindoo  community  is  divided  into  four  castes,  whose  peculiar 
prerogatives  are  kept  inviolate  by  impassable  walls  of  separation ;  and,  instead  of 
this,  we  find  everywhere  in  the  present  day,  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  people  of 
all  professions,  without  a  single  example  in  any  particular  state,  or  kingdom,  or  por- 
tion of  the  community,  of  that  fourfold  division  of  castes  which  has  been  so  con- 
fidently insisted  on.  *'  I  have  myself,"  says  Mr.  Rickards,  **  seen  carpenters  of  five 
or  six  different  castes,  and  as  many  different  bricklayers,  employed  on  the  same 
building.  The  same  diversity  may  be  observed  among  the  craftsmen  in  dockyards, 
and  all  other  great  works ;  and  those  who  have  resided  for  any  time  in  the  principal 
commercial  cities  of  India,  must  be  sensible  that  every  increasing  demand  for  labour, 
in  all  its  different  branches  and  varieties  of  old  and  new  arts,  has  been  speedily  and 
effectually  supplied,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  institution  of  castes ;  which  we  are 
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taught  to  believe,  forms  to  iinpHwble  aii  obstacle  to  the  adraiieeinent  of  In&a  im- 
diittry.**  (India,  I.  32.)  In  short,  the  only  one  of  the  fburcMtet  whidi  itUl  pre- 
serves anytning  like  a  distinct  existence  is  that  of  the  Brahmins;  but  even  of  these; 
in  Bengal  alone,  Mr.  Colebrooke  enumerates  168  subdiviuons  or  ^wtili^^  ^th  im- 
portant distinctions  among  them.  Even  their  sacred  functions  have  been  encroadied 
upon ;  fur  the  priests  throughout  India  are  not  all  Brahmins,  nor  are  all  the  Brah- 
mins, priests.  According  to  the  Abbe  Dubois,  the  pontiffii  and  all  the  clergy  ol 
the  sect  of  Siva,  in  Southern  India,  are  Sudras ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  high 
priests  of  Vishnu  are  Brahmins.  Many  of  them  engage  in  the  employments  of  the 
lower  castes ;  they  are  found  professing  almost  every  trade  and  calling,  and  even  act 
as  cooks  in  the  kitchens  of  the  despised  but  wealthy  Sudras.  Brahmins  form  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  British  Indian  army ;  they  are  also  usually  the  political 
and  financial  functionaries  of  the  native  princes;  some  of  them  engage  in  commerce; 
some  are  employed  in  the  appropriate  duties  of  their  caste,  in  religious  serrioes 
at  several  of  the  temples,  and  in  literary  pursuits ;  but  great  numbers  of  them 
live  by  begging,  it  being  one  of  their  highest  privileges  to  live  by  the  industry  of  the 
lower  classes.  Whatever  be  their  occupation  they  are  generally  an  artful  set  of  im- 
postors. Till  recently,  the  number  of  them  who  were  respectable  for  knowledge  was 
very  small,  while  the  great  majority  were  devoted  to  ambition,  intrigue,  and  sensuality; 
their  character  being  disgraced  by  a  degree  of  avarice,  meanness,  and  cruelty,  which 
inspired  a  stranger  with  no  feeling  towards  them  but  one  of  contempt.  The  charity 
to  which  they  give  so  high  a  place  in  the  list  of  duties  and  virtues,  has  no  human  beings 
but  Brahmins  for  its  objects.  Towards  the  other  castes  they  cherish  no  feelings  of  hu- 
manity ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  claim  everything  from  them,  while  they  would  give 
them  nothing  in  return.  The  Brahmins,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been  originally  foreigner! 
in  India.  They  have  a  tradition  that  the  primitive  seat  of  their  ancestors  was  to  the 
north  of  the  Himalayas ;  and  there  we  still  find  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  Uindd 
places  of  pilgrimage,  the  Manas-Morowur  (lake  uf  intellect),  and  the  nver  Brahma' 
pAlra  (son  of  Brahma).  Tradition  relates  that  the  descent  of  the  Brahmins  into 
India  took  place  by  the  chasm  through  which  the  Ganges  flows,  and  which  is  called 
the  Oomukhi  (cow's  mouth,  or  more  properly,  water  spring).  This  accounts  for  the 
very  holy  character  which  is  ascribed  to  that  great  river. 

The  rest  of  the  Hindoo  community  is  composed  of  innumerable  mixed  tribes,  not 
one  of  which  can  prove  itself  to  be  genuine  Kshatrya,  Vaisya,  or  Sudra.  It  is  certain 
that  the  professions  peculiar  to  these  castes  are  everywhere  usurped  and  practiced 
by  the  mixed  cliissen  ;  and  all  the  castes,  except  that  of  the  Brahmins,  are  thoroughly 
intermixed.  A  real  Kshatrya  prince  ur  soldrer  is  not  to  be  found ;  that  caste  has  in- 
deed lon^  Rince  disappeared,  and  the  Brahmins  allej^e  that  it  w^as  entirely  extirpated 
by  Parosu-Uaaia,  the  sixth  avatar  of  Vishnu.  All  classes  and  castes  now  exercise 
the  profession  of  arniH ;  and  Brahniiii8,  Vaisyas,  Sudras,  and  mixed  castes,  perform 
the  functions,  and  hold  the  rank  of  princes  and  rulers,  which,  by  the  laws  of  Menu, 
belong  exclusively  to  the  Kshatryas.  The  Nairs,  for  instance,  who  are  the  heredi- 
tary soldiers  and  rulers  of  Malabar,  and  the  warlike  Mahrattas,  who  so  long  domi- 
neered over  IlindAsian  and  the  Deccan,  are  only  Sudras.  In  like  manner  all  the 
varieties  of  castes  follow  the  allotted  professions  of  the  Vaisya  and  the  Sudra,  and 
practise,  without  distinction,  every  branch  of  agriculture,  commerce,  handicraft,  and 
menial  service.  But,  though  the  grand  fourfold  division  certainly  no  longer  exists; 
and,  though  people  are  at  liberty  to  practise  what  profession  or  trade  they  plea.«e, 
without  legal  restraint,  yet  they  are,  nevertheless,  so  far  divided  into  castes,  as  to 
follow  very  generally  and  exclusively  the  profession  of  their  fathers,  and  do  not  readily 
engage  in  any  other,  unless  from  necessity  or  great  temptation.  So  much  does  this 
feeling  prevail,  that  the  members  of  different  professions  may  almost  be  considered 
as  forming  so  many  distinct  hereditary  castes ;  but,  instead  of /our  only,  there  are 
many  hundreds  of  such  castes,  often  distinguished  by  very  trivial  and  even  ridiculous 
customs  and  practices.  **  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Puna,"  says  Mr.  Klphinstone, 
**  where  they  are  probably  not  particularly  numerous,  there  are  about  150  ditferent 
castes." — (Hi$t,  of  India  J)  Nor  do  persons  of  ditferent  profi'ssions  or  castes  readily 
associate  with  each  other ;  they  are  always  under  the  superstitious  dread  of  coming 
in  contact  with  something  that  will  pollute  them;  and,  as  they  thus  live  much 
estranged,  the  various  classes  come  at  last,  through  inveterate  usau^e,  not  only  to 
lose  all  mutual  sympathy,  but  to  consider  each  other  almost  as  beings  of  ditferent 
races  or  species,  having  no  coinniou  sympathies,  feelings,  rights,  or  privileges. 
These  feelings,  however,  have  been  of  late  years  conbiderably  modified,  throu;;h 
the  prevalence  of  European  education  and  intercourse ;  and  there  are  unequivocal 
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signs  that  oaste  \inn  ere  long  fall  into  disuse,  if  not  into  contempt,  among  the 
educated  classes.  It  is  even  alleged,  that,  were  the  matter  enquired  into,  there 
would  scarcely  be  found  a  single  Hindoo  family  in  the  whole  of  Bengal  whose  caste 
has  not  been  already  forfeited  by  a  violation  of  its  laws ;  though,  by  mutual  forbear- 
ance and  connivance,  they  give  each  other  credit  for  still  possessing  it,  and  though 
the  higher  orders  still  sometimes  shew  an  insolent  reverence  for  its  rules.  Still,  of 
all  these  various  classes  or  castes,  the  greater  number  are  considered  as  more  or  less 
pure^  and  consequently  entitled  to  a  certain  degree  of  respect  and  attention ;  but, 
beneath  the  lowest  of  the  pure  castes,  there  is  a  very  numerous  race  of  outcasts, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  Hindoo  population,  to 
whom  the  higher  classes  deny  the  rights  of  humanity.  These  are  generally  called  in 
the  Carnatic  pariahs^  in  some  places  chandalas ;  and,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
origin,  they  exist  now  in  the  lowest  and  most  deplorable  condition.  A  person  of  pure 
caste  is  contaminated  by  entering  a  pariah's  house,  or  eating  food  prepared  by  him; 
eome  even  consider  themselves  polluted  by  the  touch  of  a  pariah.  In  the  toxins 
these  outcasts  are  confined  to  separate  quarters,  and  are  employed  in  the  meanest 
and  most  disgusting  occupations.  It  is  on  this  latter  account  that  Europeans  are 
ranked  with  pariahs  by  the  pure  Hindoos ;  for,  like  them,  they  perform  indiscrimina- 
tely all  kinds  of  work,  however  impure ;  and  eat,  with  equal  indifference,  all  kinds  of 
food,  even  that  of  the  sacred  cow.  Yet  even  these  degraded  beings  have,  among 
themselves,  distinctions  of  purity,  which  they  observe  as  rigidly  as  the  purest  Brah- 
mins. In  Malabar  there  is  a  variety  of  outcasts  called  poliars,  who  are  not  allowed  even 
to  approach  any  of  the  higher  castes.  If  a  poliar  wish  to  speak  to  any  of  these,  he 
must  stand  at  a  prescribed  distance,  and  call  aloud ;  and  when  a  violation  of  this  rule 
occurs,  the  person  polluted  must  purify  himself  by  bathing  and  by  reading  the  sacred 
books.  Nor  are  even  these  the  lowest ;  there  is  in  the  same  province  a  still  more 
degraded  race,  called  niadisy  who  wander  in  small  companies,  and,  when  they  see  a 
passenger,  set  up  a  howl  to  warn  him  not  to  approach  too  near.  Slavery,  also,  both 
praedial  and  domestic,  prevails  extensively  throughout  India;  there  is  no  law  defining 
the  extent  of  a  master's  power  over  his  slaves ;  and  the  prohibition  of  importing  them 
by  sea,  from  other  countries,  has  long  increased  their  price,  without  putting  a  stop 
to  the  traffic.  The  slaves  are  generally  kept  in  a  very  wretched  state ;  and,  in  some 
places,  as  Travancore,  the  Merramukhul^  or  children  of  slavery,  are  so  degraded,  as  to 
be  connected  in  name  with  everything  that  is  most  revolting,  shunned  as  if  infected 
with  the  plague,  spreading  alarm  and  indignation  among  the  higher  classes  by  their 
presence,  and  even  defiling  towns  and  markets  by  their  approach.  The  number  of 
slaves  throughout  India  is  estimated  at  10,000,000. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  generally  believed  in  Europe  that  the  Brahminical  Hindoos 
abstained  entirely  from  animal  food ;  but,  like  the  doctrine  of  castes,  this  has  been 
found  to  be  a  most  erroneous  notion,  for  they  are  scarcely  less  carnivorous  than 
European!*,  and  even  the  purest  Brahmins  are  allowed  to  eat  mutton  and  veni- 
son. Any  person,  not  excepting  even  a  Brahmin,  eats  readily  the  flesh  of  what- 
ever animal  has  been  offered  in  sacrifice ;  while,  among  all  the  lower  castes,  mutton, 
pork,  venison,  fish,  everything,  in  short,  but  beef  and  fowls,  are  consumed  as  readily  as 
in  Europe.  And  though  intoxicating  liquors  are  prohibited  by  their  religious  codes, 
the  prohibition  is  very  generally  disregarded  by  persons  of  all  ranks,  both  Hindoo  and 
Moslem.  Many  of  them  are  very  fond  of  liquor,  and  drunkenness  is  a  common  vice  of 
their  chiefs.  Opium  is  also  used  to  a  great  extent;  among  all  classes  bang,  a  prepa- 
ration of  hemp,  is  as  common  as  their  rice ;  and  the  most  respectable  Hindoos  are  sel- 
dom an  hour  without  having  a  large  piece  of  betel  and  chunam  in  their  mouths.  **  On 
the  whole,"  says  Captain  Ogle  (As.  Jour.  October  1840^,  "  though  the  Indian,  from 
the  nature  of  his  climate  and  constitution,  can  never  become  a  drunken  brawler,  yet 
I  should  unscrupulously  average  the  use  of  intoxicating  drugs  amongst  all  classes  of 
society  to  be  ten  times  greater  than  among  the  population  of  Great  Britain.'*  The 
poor,  whose  means  will  not  allow  them  to  procure  animal  food,  consume  rice,  dhall, 
and  other  cheap  grains,  seasoned  with  salt,  spices,  and,  if  possible,  a  little  fish.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  Hindoos  are  generally  considered  by  other  writers  to  be  an 
abstemious  and  very  temperate  race.  The  character,  indeed,  of  the  Hindoos  varies 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  much  as  the  characters  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
differ  from  each  other.  The  Bengalees  are  weak  in  body  and  timid  in  mind,  and 
are,  in  general,  marked  by  the  accompaniments  of  timidity,  which  are  fraud  and  ser- 
vility ;  and  they  seem  to  deteriorate  in  respect  of  bodily  strength  and  mental  ca- 
pacity, as  they  approach  the  coast.  The  Hindiistanees  of  the  upper  provinces, 
above  Benares,  and  particularly  the  Rajpoots,  are  a  race  of  men,  speaking  generally, 
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not  more  distinguished  for  their  lofty  itature,  which  tmther  ezceedi  that  of  Euro- 
pi^ans,  and  their  robust  frame  of  body,  than  for  loine  of  the  finett  mental  qnaliti». 
They  are  brave,  generous,  and  humane ;  and  their  veracity  ia  aa  remarkable  as  their 
courage.  The  greater  pro[K>rtion  of  the  Bengal  armv  if  composed  of  thcK  HhidiU 
stances ;  and  it  is  remarked  that  there  are  few  corporal  puniabments  in  that  army,  the 
slightest  reproach  being  felt  as  the  greatest  punishment.  Such  is  the  character  giren 
of  the  soldiers  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  \  and  the  character  of  those  who  follow  dvil  pur- 
suits is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  soldiers,  allowance  being  made  for  their  difoent 
habits  of  life.  The  Hindoo  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  is  a  weaker  man  than  the 
Rajpoot ;  but  even  licre  there  are  among  them  many  daises  who  are  highly  respectable. 
On  the  other  side  of  India,  the  Mabratias  are  much  superior  to  the  Bengalees,  and 
even  to  those  of  the  Carnatic. 

Besides  the  Hindoos  who  profess  the  Brahminical  &ith,  there  are  in  India  multi- 
tudes of  people  and  numerous  tribes,  differing  from  each  other  in  origin,  religion,  and 
habits  of  life  -,  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  more  noted  of  the  Hindoo  classes  and  races, 
we  shall  now  endeavour  to  enumerate  the  principal. 

Armfftiiint,  who,  belnft  expelled  firom  their  original  country,  and  scattgreil  over  all  the  regions  of 
south -wt'st«rn  Aula,  arc  alvu  tu  be  found  in  the  principal  citin  and  towns  of  India,  foiiowlnf  thdr 
nitual  uinployments  of  niercliantii  and  tradesmen. 

Itaniant  or  Itanjfafu  is  the  name  giren  to  Hindoo  merchants,  as  well  In  India  itself  as  la  Che 

S laces  where  thej'are  settled  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  along  ths  eoasta  of  tbe  Indian  Oeean.  Thef 
o  not  form  a  distinct  caste ;  but,  Uko  the  members  of  other  professions,  ara  divided  from  tbdr 
bruthren  by  strong  hereditary  prejudices.  They  are  generally  mild  and  well-oondneCed,  and  maoy  af 
thoni  hare  very  extensive  mercantile  connections  tliroughout  the  cities  of  tho  East.  Most,  if  ooi  sQ, 
the  Ikinians  are  Jains,  and  are  distinguished  for  that  tenderness  for  animal  Ufie  whidi  is  tlwponlisr 
charact«*ristlc  of  the  sect. 

Battifi  or  Bhattiet,  a  predatory  tribe  in  the  desert,  between  Valpootana  and  tba  Indns.  rsnarkakls 
for  carrying  on  their  depredations  on  foot,  and  still  more  for  the  length  and  rapidity  of  thdr  iacar- 
sion*  ;  but  thoy  have  iNien  latterly  reduced  to  order. 

BhiU  or  Bhe^  are  an  interesting  race,  considered  by  some  aa  the  remnant  of  the  abeiiglual  pceels 
who  wore  driven  to  the  hills  by  the  Itrahminical  Hindoos.  Tbeyars  found  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Gojrst 
and  Malwah,  and  am(»ng  the  hills  along  the  Nerbuddah  and  the  Tuptcc.  Their  habltanons  arc  of  cbc 
rudest  kind,  and  they  are  in  other  respects  barbarians ;  bat  they  have  been  nevertheless  eonsidcrrdby 
some  of  those  best  scquainted  with  them  to  be  generally  a  better,  a  nobler,  and  a  more  manly  race  thsa 
their  Hindoo  conquerors.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  wean  them  from  their  wild  and  laerlais  Kft, 
but  hitherto  without  much  snccess.  There  are  among  them  a  great  many  Tarletlas*  some  being  more 
civilised  than  others,  among  whom  human  sacrifices  still  prer^  to  a  great  extent.  Borne  u  ibtsi 
are  even  said  to  be  cannibals,  and  to  consider  it  a  part  of  their  religions  duties  to  dcrour  occasion- 
ally  a  member  of  their  own  fsmlly.  They  do  not  burn  their  dead  according  to  the  custom  of  ths 
llind(X»s,  but  bury  them  In  the  ground.  They  are  very  expert  marksmen  with  the  bow,  which  in  their 
liaiiil»  Is  a  forinlilablo  weapon.  They  seldom  or  never  commit  agicressions  upon  the  Europeans  in  tlwir 
vicinity  ;  and  have  never  nocn  known  to  abuse  the  confidence  placed  In  their  honour  by  young  oflW«« 
wlio  sninetlmcs  go  among  tltcm,  for  a  few  ilays*  sport  in  their  wild  haunts ;  but  they  are  noC  so  scro- 
puloiis  with  tlic  native  ser^snt^  who  are  sent  among  them  on  any  duty. 

/^"(/liMM.  a  sort  of  seiuiratistH  from  the  Newark  in  NVpaul,  who  are  supposed  to  amount  to  alwut 
60(X).     They  oliscrve  many  of  the  customs  of  the  Kiiootcas.. 

Bvhnihs.  a  singular  sect  of  Mahometans,  supposed  to  bo  of  Arab  descent,  whose  moila  or  hi^ 
priest  rvsideM  at  liohraunpoor.  form  a  very  large  society,  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  Dvccaa,  and 
carry  on  an  extensive  trade.  They  call  their  sect  Ismaeeliah.  and  derive  their  origin  from  one  <rf 
the  followers  of  the  prophet,  wlio  flourished  in  the  age  Imitiediately  succeeding  that  of  Mahomet. 

lifrntiteeu,  Bhutuihs,  or  Iknttciu,  a  people  of  Tartar  dest^eiit,  who  possess  Bootan,and  are  fonnd  aloaf 
the  hilli»  as  far  ss  Kuniaon.  Thoy  sre  rather  an  undersized  race,  more  remarkable  for  tension  « 
sinew  tlian  for  weight  of  limb  :  their  features  arc  purely  Tartar ;  their  persons  are  extremely  filthy ; 
tlu-y  are,  however,  a  very  quiet  Industrious  people.  They  shave  their  hesds,  and  obsnrre  many  idols* 
truu»  rites  and  cn^tonis. 

lirinpitriei  or  Uriru'itraht,  and  Lootiinutht,  are  a  sort  of  travelling  merchants,  who  have  nopctrmaoeot 
residence,  but  live  in  tents,  and  trade  generally  in  grain,  with  which  they  travel  trom  province  to 
provinc«\  or  follow  the  route  uf  armies,  who  In  their  tii.Tcetit  contests  consider  these  uaefu  attenUaoU 
K!i  neutrals.  They  preserve  a  marked  independence  ami  »ei>aration  from  other  races  ;  and  their  drvM 
and  usage*  are  |ieculiar. 

Hu*ihuki,  a  numerous  fraternity  of  hcre«1itary  thieves,  who  inhabit  the  almost  imiienetrable forvrt* 
wliich  Kird  the  nortliern  Inirder  of  Oude.  and  the  banlis  of  the  river  Chauibul.  They  hate  no  fixri 
alxxles.  hut  live  in  teninorary  huts,  and  shift  their  residence  with  a  rapidity  scarcely  credible.  Th«7 
do  ni>t  willingly  allow  Slahomet.inH  to  J(»in  them  ;  hut  they  ha\e  few  Hindoo  prejudices,  feeding  u{ioa 
ewTT  kind  of  animal,  and  clriukin^  •taints  in  large  quantities.  They  speak  a  peculiar  language. 
Like  tlie  Thugs,  they  are  very  superstitious,  and  puy  great  attention  to  omens.  A  great  many  rob- 
iK-rit »  have  been  traced  to  theni.  and  llovernment  Is  now  employed  in  putting  them  down. 

Chi  nnu,  a  race  of  IlindooH  who  employ  tliemM-lves  as  rorrlers  ot  heavy  goods,  such  as  grain,  in  which 
they  also  deal ;  they  positeso  large  droves  of  rattle  for  carriage.  They  are  likewise  sometimes  engaged  xo 
protect  travellers  in  the  wild  parts  of  the  Ci»untry,  and  take  an  oath  to  die  by  their  own  hands  in  tb« 
e^'ent  of  those  who  are  under  their  protection  being  plundered.  The  su))erstittou8  thievee  uf  India 
are  always  overawe<l  by  this  threat  of  the  Cherons,  whom  they  hold  in  great  veneration. 

ViH}!irt  or  Khutit-g.  a  manly  ami  bold-l04iking.  hut  very  ferocious  and  troublesome  people,  who  are 
found  in  Gujrat.  among  the  wilds  and  Jungles  of  the  pmvinee.  They  umhI  to  be  formldaole  for  the<r 
roblieries;  but  seem  now.  like  their  neighbours,  to  give  promise  of  more  |H>accfuI  conduct  under 
thrir  ]iowerful  masters. 

C  uMVd Ai,  or  Kautffiiht  or  Khatyat,  are  foimd  in  the  Khasya  hills  to  the  eastward  of  Bengal,  and  arc  a 
dark  and  scanty  race,  but  strong  and  well-formed,  and  of  xreater  stature  than  most  mountaineers. 
Their  character  Is  peaceable  and  honest.  Their  women  have  handsome  features,  but  are  snii-bumt 
and  toil-worn ;  and  their  ears  and  noses  are  deformed  by  heavy  metal  rings,  which  they  wear  s« 
ornsments.    The  Cossyahs  are  very  industrious. 

l>aoodputraM,  a  tribe  of  Mahometans  from  the  district  of  Shikarporc,  who  crossed  the  Indus  In  the 
reign  of  Auningxebe,  and  wrestctl  from  the  Sindees  the  lands  which  they  now  possess.  Tlieir 
whole  number  does  not  exceed  60,(XK)  \  they  are  a  fair  and  handsome  race,  and  are  sulQecta  of  Bhaw si- 
Khan. 
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Dhenwars^  the  hiubandmen  and  flshert  of  the  western  diftrieti  of  the  kingdom  of  Nepaul. 

Gorrewr,  a  barbaroui  people  who  lire  amonx  the  hills  to  the  eastward  of  Bengal.  Th^  are  strong 
well -shaped  men,  hardy,  ana  aMe  to  undergo  much  toil,  of  a  surly  look,  flat  caAre-lIke  noees,  aamU 
eyes,  generally  hlue  or  brown,  wrinkled  foreheads,  overhanging  eyebrows,  larjie  m<M«<h^  iMok  Ipa, 
round  and  short  face.  Their  colour  is  brown,  of  different  shades.  They  are  of  m  mOA  disposition, 
honest,  and  fkithfhl  to  their  promise.  They  are  more  lunicultnnland  IndHlrkms  than  the  Kossiyahs. 
whom  they  resemble  in  wariike  character,  and  excel,  IfpeMtbie^  In  muscular  developement  and  bodily 
strength,  thonxh  not  their  equals  in  external  appearance  and  dignity  of  earrlaffe.  Thev  go  almost 
naked,  and  leaa  a  yen  saTage  life.  A  Garrow  s  greatest  treasure  Is  as  many  human  skvdls  as  his 
bouse  can  contain ;  his  greatest  cordial,  a  pint  of  brandy ;  and  his  greatest  dainty  a  pudding  made  by 
feeding  a  young  dog  with  as  much  rice  as  he  can  contain,  and  then  roasting  him  alive  tlU  the  rloe  is  cook- 
ed, when  the  entire  mass  is  served  up  for  eating.  Their  country  is  extremely  fatal  to  Europeans.  A 
branch  of  the  same  people,  called  Htnirt,  who  reside  at  the  foot  of  the  hUls,  are  more  clTiUsed,  and  ia 
religious  matters  pwrtake  more  of  Hindoo  notions. 

Gipaey$^  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  Bazighurt  (players  or  actors),  are  dlTlded  Into  seren 
castM,  have  all  become  Mahometans,  and  are  found  principsLily  In  the  upper  proTlnces  of  HlndOstao. 
They  are  pretty  numerous,  and  are  Identically  the  same  people  as  those  round  in  Europe. 

Goandt,  Go<mtU,  Khundt,  a  savage  people  who  occupy  the  wildest  parts  of  Gundwana,  to  which  they 
have  given  their  name,  between  the  northern  Circars  and  the  Bengal  provinces.  They  bear  a  striking 
reaemolance  to  the  African  negroes ;  and  are  In  the  lowest  condition  of  savage  life ;  their  Mtpearance  ia 
generally  wretched,  thoush  some  of  their  leaders  are  flne>looking  men.  They  are  blood-thirsty,  cmel* 
and  revenseAil,  and  offer  human  sacrifices.  Their  country  is  mountainous,  rising  9000  or  8000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Goonds  are  a  perfectly  distinct  race  from  the  people  of  the  phdns,  and 
speak  an  entirely  different  language.  They  are  armed  with  bows,  arrows,  and  battle-axes.  Those  who 
live  In  Goomsur  have  been  recently  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  British  Government. 

Ghorkha*  or  Goorkhas  are  the  dominant  people  of  Nepaul,  but  are  also  found  In  the  hill  countries 
to  the  westward,  which  were  recently  subject  to  the  Nepaul  sovereigns.  They  appear  to  be  descended 
from  the  Hindoos  of  the  plains,  who  took  refuge  in  the  niils  from  the  Mahometan  invaders,  but  have 
been  Intermingled  In  blood  with  the  Tartar  and  Chinese  races,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  od- 
glnal  Inhabitants  of  those  regions.  They  are  a  hardv,  brave,  active,  and  enterprising  poenlo.  fan  tbs 
British  Indian  military  service  there  are  several  regiments  or  battalions  of  Goorkhos^  ^mo  make  ex- 
cellent soldiers. 

GurungM,  a  pastoral  tribe  in  Nepaul,  who  shift  their  Abodes  between  the  mountains  and  the  valleys* 
wltb  swmmer  and  winter.  They  adhere  to  the  Lama  priesthood  and  the  Buddhist  fklth.  They  cul- 
ttrate  their  lands  with  the  hoe,  are  diligent  miners  and  traders,  and  employ  their  numenms  flocks  ia 
eonveying  their  goods  to  market. — C  Si^  Ntrpaul). 

Jarkians  are  the  ruling  class  in  Cutch,  and  are  all  more  or  less  connected  with  the  ftunlly  of  the 
Kao,  from  whom  they  hold  their  lands  by  military  tenure.  There  are  about  350  chleft,  who  are  termed 
the  Bhyaud  or  brotherhood,  and  form  the  Rao's  hereditary  advisers.  They  are  a  singularly  fine  race 
of  people,  naturally  robust,  and  peculiarly  warlike  in  dress  and  bearing ;  but  In  their  habits  dissipated, 
proud,  and  cruel.  They  procure  their  wives  ftrom  the  Soodahs,  a  people  who  live  In  the  Thar,  and 
put  their  own  female  children  to  death,  usually  by  means  of  opium  applied  to  the  mother's  breast,  or 
by  drowning  them  In  milk.  They  have  numerous  retainers  called  Granat.  The  western  part  of 
Kattiwar  Is  also  possessed  by  Jarejahs,  who  migrated  firom  Cutch  800  years  ago. 

Jariyahs,  a  numerous  tribe,  who  inhabit  the  lower  hilly  reslon  between  the  Kail  river  and  the 
yalley  of  Nepaul.    They  are  now  almost  all  converted  to  Hmduism.--<  See  Sepaul.J 

Jatt  or  Jauti  are  a  numerous  and  turbulent  race,  who  occupy  great  part  of  the  north-west  pro- 
ylnces.  They  upear  to  have  migrated  originally  from  Turkestan,  and  still  retain  the  nomadic  and 
warlike  habits  of  the  people  of  that  region.  Colonel  Tod  considers  the  peasantry  of  north-west  India, 
as  well  ss  the  Seikhs,  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  this  people.  The  Jauts  of  Bburtpore,  who  are  descended 
from  a  low  Sudra  caste,  but  have  assumed  the  title  of  Kshetri,  or  warrior,  are  distinct  flrom  the  Jauts 
of  the  Pur\)ab. 

Jews  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  Western  In<Ua ;  many  of  whom  are  enrolled  in  the 
ranki  of  the  Bombay  army,  and  form  good  soldiers.  There  are  two  races  or  colonies  of  Jews  at 
Cochin,  distinguished  as  the  white  and  the  black.  According  to  the  missionary  Wolff,  those  are 
called  black  Jews  who  became  Jews  of  their  own  accord  In  Mslahar,  and  those  who  are  dispersed  fai 
the  country,  of  black  and  half-black  colour.  They  have  neither  priests  nor  levites,  nor  families  nor 
relations  In  foreign  parts.  Their  complexion  is  lixe  that  of  the  Hindoos.  They  eonsider  themselves 
as  slafes  to  the  white  Jews ;  Uiey  pay  them  a  yearly  tribute,  and  also  a  small  sum  for  the  privilege 
of  circumcising  their  children,  and  for  being  allowed  during  the  time  of  prurer  to  wear  the  frontlets. 
They  do  not  sit  in  presence  of  the  white  Jews,  nor  eat  with  them ;  they  are,  howeyer,  ridier,  more  In- 
duAtrious,  and  more  moral  th$si  the  white  Jews. — CMits.  Journal,  I.  478.)  The  Jews  of  Bombay  are 
of  a  higher  degree  of  respectability  than  In  any  other  part  of  India;  they  call  themselves  Benl- 
Israel,  and  there  Is  some  reason  to  iMdieve  them  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes,  rather  than  of  the  later 
Jews. 

Katkaris  or  Katodit,  a  people  in  the  northern  Concan,  who  live  as  outcasts  near  villages,  and  are 
held  in  great  abhorrence  by  the  country  people,  and  particularly  by  the  Brahmins.  They  derive  their 
name  from  the  occupation  on  which  tney  are  principslly  dependent  for  support,  the  manufscture  of 
the  kat  or  terra  Japonlca  ftrom  the  khair  tree  or  acacia  catechu. 

Ktittiet  inhabit  Kattiwar,  the  peninsular  part  of  Gujrat,  and  are  reckoned  one  of  the  royal  races  of 
India.  They  are  a  half-civilized  people,  whose  principal  occupation  formerly  was  robbery  and  piracy ; 
but,  now  that  their  occupation  is  ffone,  their  villages  and  forts  are  fklUng  to  decay,  their  country  Is 
covered  with  ruins,  their  power  is  nroken,  and  their  chiefs  are  In  poverty. 

Kookiet  or  LunetoM,  in  the  hills  north-east  of  Chittagong,  are  regarded  as  the  wildest  of  all  the 
tribes  on  the  eastern  frontier. 

hiahrcUUia,  a  numerous  and  powerfhl  race,  who  originally  occupied  the  north-western  part  of  the 
Deccan.  They  rose  to  distinction  in  the  17th  century,  under  their  rajah  Sivagee,  and,  durins  the  18th. 
were  i>09sessed  of  a  great  part  of  Northern  and  Central  India.  Their  power  was  first  tooken  by  Ahmed 
Abdailee,  king  of  Cabul,  from  whom  they  sustained  a  terrible  defeat  at  Paniput  In  1761 ;  and  they  have 
now  completely  yielded  to  the  British  ascendancy.  Thehr  principal  remaining  dilefk  are  the  Riy)*^  ^ 
Sattarah,  who  is  the  descendant  of  Sivagee,  the  Maharajah  Scindiah,  Holkar,  the  Galoowar,  and  the 
Rajahs  of  Kolapoor  and  Sawuntwarree.  The  Mahrattas  are  generally  of  a  diminutive  stature.  111  form- 
ed,  and  of  a  mean  rapacious  disposition.  They  are  of  low  caste,  and  divided  into  three  principal  tribes, 
the  Koonbeea,  the  Dungar,  and  the  Goalah,  or  the  fsrmer,  the  shepherd,  and  the  cowherd.  There 
are  certainly  minute  shades  of  difference  among  them,  but  no  distinction  of  esste,  for  the  genuine 
Mahrattas  are  all  Sudras ;  and  there  are  local  circumstances  which  may  prevent  one  nmlly  from  Inter- 
marrying with  another ;  but  still  'every  Mahratta  can  eat  with  his  neighbour,  unless  he  shonld  hayt 
become  an  outcast,  an  event  of  no  unusual  occurrence.  The  Brahmins  who  live  among  them  diflto  In 
their  customs  from  their  neighbours,  with  whom  they  will  neither  associate  nor  intermarry.  The 
Mahratta  language  is  widely  spread,  extending  from  Beder  over  the  whole  country  to  the  north-west 
of  Canara,  and  of  a  line,  which,  passing  considerably  to  the  eastward  of  Dowlatahad,  takes  an  Irre- 
gular sweep  till  it  touches  the  iSiptee  river,  and  follows  the  coarse  of  that  river  to  the  sea. 
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Mw'n  liih«}>U  that  part  of  the  Anvulli  mountains  In  lUJpootanft  called  Utahvarrm,  or  tha  region 
of  hiUa,  between  Komulmoir  and  iVjmere.  They  are  a  branch  of  the  B£ainaa.  one  of  the  oripnal 
tribea  of  India,  and  have  lived  for  agea  by  robbery,  being  at  constant  war  with  their  Rajpoot  neiith- 
birars.  They  nare  yielde<l,  however,  to  the  Britiah  power,  and  give  fair  promiae  of  becoauof  a  ciril- 
lied  and  industrious  people. 

Mttraras  inhabit  a  stripe  of  land  on  the  coast  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  north  of  Ramnad,  their  prin- 
cipal town,  ilicy  are  a  people  of  considerable  antiquity ;  and  there  appear*  »orae  reason  to  conclude 
that  they  arc  the  descendants  of  the  rude  tril>es  who  inhabited  the  peninsula  before  the  Hindoos  colo- 
nised it,  and  introduced  lirahmlnism,  wliich  they  soem  to  Iiave  efrected  under  the  command  of  their 
oelcbrated  hcni  or  demigod.  Rama.  The  Maravas  have  also  been  spread  at  difr^rcnt  times,  and  in 
rarious  proportions,  through  the  Tanjore.  Madura,  and  Tinnevelly  provinces. 

Atechit  inhabit  the  forest  portion  of  the  Terai.  from  the  lirahmapQtra  to  the  Konklnia  in  Upper 
Assam,  a  space  2.VI  ntiivs  in  length  by  12  or  15  in  breadth.  Ther  live  entirelv  in  the  forest,  without 
towns  or  permanent  villagoH,  and  are  rcmarl%ably  healthy,  notwithstanding  the  malaria,  which  is  so 
deadly  to  strangers.  They  sre  Bivaltes,  but  have  no  priests  or  temples,  nor  distinctions  of  castes,  and 
no  prejudices  against  strangers.    They  are  industrious  and  honest. 

Mttpltu  ur  MvfiJaya  or  Mapefluht,  are  the  Moslem  inhaltitants  of  Malabar,  and  are  a  wealthy.  Intel- 
ligent, and  enterprising  race  of  )>e«»ple.  They  enjoy  the  greater  part  of  the  traffic  throuyhont  Mala* 
bar,  and  are  exceedingly  Jealous  of  the  interference  of  any  other  class  in  their  occupation. 

Ato*l^nu  or  Mahomftatu  of  In<lia.  are  of  various  races,  partly  emigrants  from  the  countries  to  the 
west  and  north,  us  Moguls,  Tartars,  Turks,  Ptrrsisns,  and  Affghans.  and  partly  convened  Hindoos. 
Those  of  forvign  origin  are  considered  as  generally  duperior  to  the  Hindoos;  they  have  gTe»tifr 
elevation  of  sentiment,  greater  energy  of  purpose,  and  dignit  v  of  character ;  they  arc  more  luxurious 
and  dissipated,  but  decidedly  more  warlike,  manly,  and  cultivated  as  a  people.  They  are.  however, 
very  bigoted  and  fanatical,  but  harmonize,  notwithstanding,  verr  well  with  the  Hindoo^!,  who 
even  as»>i>(t  in  celebrating  some  of  the  Moitlcm  festivals ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  ail  the 
butcher  meat  consumed  by  the  Hindoos  is  prepared,  as  far  as  regards  the  slaughter  and  cutting  up 
of  the  animal,  by  .^loitlem  butchers  only.  The  Moslems  are  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  India, 
but  are  most  numerous  in  Hindustan,  or  tlie  upper  provinces ;  they  are  also  congregated  In  fr«at 
numbers  at  Ilydrabad  in  the  Deccan.  Their  numlter  altogether  is  estinuited  at  about  15,000.000 ;  and 
they  are  said  to  cherish  a  deadly  hatred  to  their  European  conquerors,  and  to  be  always  lookiiur  for 
an  opitortunity  to  throw  off  their  yoke.  The  princip.-il  Mo»lem  princis  are  the  family  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  or  Kniiwror  of  l>elhi ;  the  king  of  Oude  ;  the  Nizam,  or  king  of  Ilydralml ;  the  Nabob  of  Ar- 
eot ;  the  Nabob  of  Bhopal ;  and  Bhawul  Khan. 

Muffht  mn  the  indigenous  )>e(iplc  of  Arrocan.  and  the  most  numerous  portion,  amounting  to  dx- 
tentlis  of  its  present  population.  They  are  a  hardy  but  inoffensive  race,  ot  a  short  mu»cular  etature. 
frith  a  copiHjr  complexion,  and  round  flat  features.  They  are  Buddhists  in  religion,  and  thouirh  in 
many  respiKztH  far  Iroin  civiiixcd,  yet  in  others  they  equal,  or  even  surpass  the  moot  polished  nations. 
There  is  rarclv  one  of  them  to  be  met  with  who  cannot  read  and  wrjfte.  Their  priestn  apiear  to  iw 
entirely  occupied  in  the  education  of  the  children,  and  in  every  village  there  are  two  or  three  who  ars 
■o  employed.  The  Mughs,  in  their  manners,  are  perfectly  free  from  thn  servile  hypocrisy  of  their 
western  neighbours,  and  equally  superior  to  them  in  probity.  —  ^Joi/rM/r/  H.  Geof(.  Soe.  Land.  L  177.) 

iVarrtf  are  the  aristocracy  of  Maiabar,  who  are  divided  ititu  eleven  ranks  :  thvy  were  formerly  the 
bereiiltary  soldiers  of  the  country,  but  iiow  engage  in  handicraltit.  Though  th  y  are  considered  to 
belong  to  the  Sudra  caste,  they  are,  nevertheless,  a  very  arrogant  race.  They  do  not  marry ;  and  thdr 
ikmilies  are  contlimcd  by  the  children  of  thtir  slster-i. 

Sayakt  or  S'ayakadias.  a  wild  trit>e  who  inhabit  the  l^assis,  ChOmpaneer,  and  Oudipoor  Junglei, 
between  the  Mhye  and  the  Nurbuildah,  with  a  breadth  of  about  .V)  miles.  They  are  found  chiefly  about 
the  centre  of  that  region,  and  are  much  i*e.-tttered  towsrds  the  extremities,  where  various  tribes  of 
Koolies  und  Khils,  and  a  mixed  Hindoo  population  predominate.  Thev  are  «ei^'  barlwrous,  and  ob- 
jects of  the  greatest  terror  to  their  veaceable  neighbours.  They  worship  Waghesbwar,  the  lord  of 
tiger.4,  and  Slaha,  a  mslevolfut  foinalu  deity. 

\eutrr*,  a  people  who  origiiuilly  occupiid  the  more  fi'rtile  part  of  Nepaul  prof  er.  before  the  Goorkha 
conqiie!«t  of  that  country.  They  ari'  generaJIv  of  the  middle  size,  of  great  bodily  strength,  with  broad 
thouliicrs  and  chest,  very  btout  liinhs,  round  and  rathiT  flat  faces,  and  oiH*n  and  cheerfiil  counte- 
nances, but  with  little  or  mo  resemblance  to  (he  Chinese.  Tliey  are  iifaoi'sble,  industrious,  and  even 
ingenioUH ;  their  occupations  are  principally  aierieultuml ;  but  they  are,  besides,  aln1o^t  exclu*ively 
employed  in  the  artt  and  manufaotures  of  the  country  The  greater  ]i;irt  of  them  are  Butldhists.  and 
are  much  attached  to  their  rcliftion  ;  Imt  they  do  not  acknowledge  the  loinas  of  TbilK-t,  and  liave 
priests  of  tbi-ir  own.  They  lire  in  towns  c»r  villa^res,  in  lions^es  built  of  briek,  cemented  with  clav, 
and  covered  with  tiles;  they  live  on  btitfaloes,  slieep,  gouts,  fo^N,  and  ducks,  and  are  Immoderately 
attached  to  the  u^e  of  spirituoux  liquors. 

Omiam  are  the  aboriginal  natives  of  Orissa.  whioh  derives  it«  name  from  them.  They  arc  a  timid 
people.  an<i  the  men  are  ho  tV'u.inine  in  apiiearance  that  it  is  dilticult  to  distinguish  them  from  ths 
Women.  iMJth  sexes  dress^nif  alike.  They  are  excevd  ugly  dis«ioIute  and  ubiioene,  and  more  >ersed  in 
low  cunning.  di«siniulation,  and  subteriuge,  than  |K*rhaps  any  other  people  of  the  East.  They  are, 
howev<>r,  hon<.-!<t  and  industrious. 

I'lirsect,  a  numerous  colony  of  tire  worshippers,  who  !•  ft  l*cr.Hia  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  the 
Moslem  ronqueror',  and  have  settled  in  (iujrat  nnd  r-onilmy.  T^eir  tt»tal  numlHT  is  about  .'•O.'inO,  of 
whom  'JOjMM)  are  fumnl  in  liombay  ;  the  remainder  are  to  li^  found  ohictly  at  ^iiu^at.  Huroaeh  and  its 
nei)!lil>onrlioiHi.  the  Northern  (.'onean,  and  Ahnicd:iha<l.  The  opulent  n'mong  them  arc  merchants, 
brokerft,  ship-owners,  and  ext^'iisive  lanil-owncrf';  the  lower  ordort  are  >liop-keepers  and  artizans. 
and  an*  in  vreat  ivipiest  by  Euroiiean  lamilieK  as  domestic  .Mervants,  for  t^cy  uiv  inueh  Ies-<  intolerant 
in  their  principles  than  either  Mmlems  or  Hindoi>s,  will  pertonu  a  great'.T  vari  -ty  of  work,  and  are 
more  agre«^al)le  as  domestles.  The  I'ursci^  are  dn  ided  into  two  oh«^?ies,  clergy  and  l:iity  {mohrd  and 
bedven.)  The  clergy  and  their  descendantn  an>  very  numerous,  and  are  «ll>«tingid^hed  fnmi  the  laity  by 
wearing  white  turl>ans;  I'Ut.  excepting  those  pai  ti<"ulttrly  selected  for  reli}iiou«^  service,  they  follow,  like 
the  laity,  all  kinds  of  ocoupatitms.  Th.-y  have  a  lew  plain  churehes,  where  tln-y  assemble  for  prayer; 
these  arc  crowded  daily  l>y  the  elerjry.  but  the  laity  attend  only  tm  certain  days.  Th.-y  neith>-r  bury 
nor  burn  their deail,  but  place  the  l>odies  in  opeti  buildings,  where  they  leave  tfiem  to  be  consimivd  1^ 
the  elements  or  the  birds.  The  greater  part  of  the  wealth  of  Hombay  is  in  the  hands  of  Parseo  mer- 
chants, who  are  a  hospitable  people,  liberal  but  not  extniv:ignntintheirexp^nf'i:ure.  Their  huu>es  are 
often  furnishc<i  iu  ihe  KuroiK^an  style,  and  they  lia\e  adopted  from  their  rnlcrs  many  custom«i  and 
habits  .still  unthuiight  of  by  tlie  Moslems  and  Hindoos.  Their  women,  thomh  nut  iealously  exclude*! 
firom  all  soeietv,  are  rather  closely  kept.  Their  charities  an-  muuitieeni  ;  ih.  y  relieve  the  poor  and 
distressed  of  all  clasi>es.  and  maintain  their  own  poor  in  so  lil>eral  a  maimer,  that  a  Parsev  beggar  Is 
nowhere  to  lie  seen  or  heard  of.  Their  KaortHl  book.-i  are  written  in  the  Zend  and  1%  hlari  languages, 
the  genuineness  of  which  is  unanimouslv  oppoHci  by  Kngli^h  authorities,  who  consider  them  inven- 
tions of  the  Parsee  priests ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  continental  Eurojcan  scholars  arc  e<|ualiy 
uiunimous  in  vindicating  their  authenticity. 

J'atana  are  people  of  AfTghau  descent,  who  inhabit  diiferent  parts  of  Hindustan,  and  are  the  prin- 
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cii«l  people  of  Bhopal.    Their  name  ia  believed  to  be  •  derlTatlon  or  corruption  of  Puthtoot  tlie  ns- 
tire  imme  of  the  people  whom  the  PergiAns  call  AtTKhaiis. 

PucharrieM  are  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Ka^mahal  hills,  and  the  hill  country  between  BogUpoor  and 
Burdwan,  in  the  nurth-west  of  Bengal.  They  are  quite  dintinct  from  the  Hindoos  in  features,  lan- 
guage, <dTiliz&tiou,  and  religion;  they  have  no  castes,  care  nothing  for  the  Hindoo  gods,  snd  are 
even  said  to  have  no  idol^.  They  are  middle-sized,  rather  little  men,  but  vury  well  uoiade,  with  re- 
markably broad  chests,  long  arms,  and  well-formed  legs,  broad  (aces,  smalt  eye«,  snd  turned-up  noses; 
in  other  words,  they  are  a  short,  thick-set,  sturdy  race,  with  the  African  nose  and  lip.  They  are  an  idle 
and  dirty  people,  not  fond  of  hard  work,  but  orderly  and  loyal,  and  they  hate  and  despise  lying  so 
much,  that  in  the  courts  of  law  the  evidence  of  a  Pucharrie  is  always  trusted  more  than  that  of  hidf-a- 
dozen  Hindoos. 

HujpootM  (sons  of  kings),  the  noblest  of  the  Hindoo  races,  are  the  dominant  people  of  North-western 
India,  which  from  them  is  named  Kajpootana,  Rajwarra,  or  Rsjahstaii.  Tney  are  a  tall,  vigorous, 
and  athletic  race,  witli  rude  habits,  and  are  devoted  to  war  and  robtiery.  They  torm  the  best  soldien 
of  the  Bengal  army,  though  not  quite  so  orderly  and  obedient  to  discipline  as  their  comrades  of  Uie  Brah- 
minical  and  other  castes.  1  heir  chiefs  boast  ot  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  and  are  considered  as  of  more 
illustrious  birth  aiid  of  higher  rank  than  any  other  Hindoo  princes.  A  sort  of  feudal  system  Is  estap 
blishcd  among  them;  the  subordinate  chiefs  holding  their  lands  on  condition  of  mihtary  service. 
I'he  Rajpoots  pretend  to  be  the  lineal  descendant  s  of  the  lo»t  K^hatraya,  or  royal  and  military  caste ;  but 
the  Braimiins  deny  it.  and  allege  that  they  are  sprung  from  the  Vaisya  caste  on  the  paternal  side,  and 
f^um  one  o.  the  mixt^d  castes  on  the  maternal.  Yet  the  Rajpoots  aie,  even  mure  than  the  Brahmins, 
the  representatives  of  Hinduism.  In  them  arc  seen  ail  the  qualities  of  the  Hindoo  race  unmixed,  and 
displayed  in  the  strongest  light.  They  exhibit  the  genuine  form  of  a  Hindoo  community,  consisting 
of  the  must  discordant  materials,  and  comidning  the  most  extraordinary  contrasts;  unconqueraJ>l« 
adhcrancc  to  native  opinions  and  usages,  with  servile  submission  to  any  loreiguyoke ;  an  unt>elievixig 
priesthood,  rtady  to  suffer  martyrdom  fur  the  most  petty  observance  of  their  protested  faith;  a  su- 
perstition which  inspires  the  resolution  to  inflict  or  to  suffer  the  most  atrocious  barbaiitles,  with- 
out cultivating  any  innevolent  sentiment,  or  enforcing  any  social  duty.— (^rr  J.  ^^arkirUosh;  .4/e- 
moirt^  I.)  The  poorest  Ki^pooi  o^  ^c  present  day,  says  Colonel  Tod,  retains  all  the  pride  of  ancestry, 
ol'ien  his  sole  inheritance ;  he  scorns  to  hold  the  plough,  or  to  use  his  lance  except  on  horseback.  The 
Bajpoots  are  divided  into  thirty-six  royal  races  all  descended  from  the  sun  and  moon,  or  the  Surya  and 
Induvansa  races ;  and  to  each  family  or  trilie  is  attached  a  iMrd,  who  is  acquainted  with  all  their  peculiar 
privileges  andcuLtunis,  religious  tenets,  and  ancient  history.  The  great  fiimilics  use  armorial  bearings; 
and,  in  memory  of  their  reputed  ancestors,  many  of  them  wear  round  their  neckH  badges  of  gilt  metal, 
with  the  images  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  iiurseback.  Thoy  are  extremely  attached  to  their  chiefs,  to 
whom  they  yield  a  sort  of  feudal  obedience.  They  hold  their  lands  at  low  rents,  on  condition  of 
utilitury  service,  each  village  or  township  furni^hinx  its  contingent  of  horsemen  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Family  feuds  are  Sequent,  and  la-t  for  centuries.  Hence  murder>,  burnings,  poisonings, 
n. ingle  in  their  domestic  annals  with  traits  of  ^enero»ity  and  romantic  valoiu' ;  and  the  modern 
Rajpoots  differ  little  in  their  manners  and  pr^udices  from  their  ancestors. — (AnnaU  qf  Bajahsthan, 
I.  3.)  The  Rajpoot  states  were  Urst  brought  within  the  pale  of  the  British  ascendancy  in  1817;  but 
their  turbulent  disposition,  and  their  impatience  under  the  yoke  of  what  they  consider  ignominious 
treaties,  have  kept  them  in  a  btate  of  continual  anarchy  and  revolt.  Their  e\travagant  dissensions, 
and  endless  disalTection,  have  at  last  made  the  British  Government  subject  them  to  an  active  poli- 
tical superintendence;  but  no  measures  have  yet  l)ecn  taken  to  institute  amon^  them  regular  forms 
of  government;  and,  although  they  have  been  taught  to  acknowledge  the  British  supremacy,  and  to 
feel  their  own  weakness,  they  have  hitherto  bein  permitted  to  indu^  in  all  the  excesses  of  internal 
discord,  and  futile  animosity.  Yet,  amidst  all  their  social  disorganization,  lie  concealed  the  ele- 
ments of  national  worth  and  greatntrcti,  with  qualities  which  may  l>e  wrought  into  the  elements  of 
future  prosperity.  The  op^^ning  of  the  Indus,  and  the  consequent  extension  of  trade,  accompanied 
by  the  gradual  progress  of  knowledge,  will  be  of  importance  in  puriiyiug  the  noxious  atmosphere 
of  Rajpoot  feelinga  ;.nd  politics. 

liamoossiey,  a  predatury  trilie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poonah  and  Sattarah,  have  great  faith  in 
destiny,  and  live  in  little  or  no  fear  of  law  or  punishment.  They  ai*e  worshippers  of  the  Itngam. 
OuinJah,  one  of  their  principal,  most  adventurous,  and  most  successful  chiefs,  was  tried  at  Poonah, 
and  hanged  in  i83'i. 

Jiohiiku,  a  numerous  people  of  Affghan  descent,  who  possess  the  country  east  of  Delhi,  but  are 
now  wholly  subject  to  the  British  Government.  They  are  al^o  called  PatarUt  and  are  professors  of 
Islam.  They  are  a  tall,  handsome  race,  and,  compared  with  the  southern  Hindoos,  are  of  fair 
complexion ;  they  are  a  clever  and  animated  people,  but  devoid  of  principle,  false,  and  ferocious. 
Crimes,  both  of  fraud  and  violence,  are  very  numerous,  and  perjury  is  almost  universal.  Rohilciind 
is  infested  with  a  crowd  of  lazy  profligate  xut4»im,  or  gentlemen,  who,  though  not  possessed  of  a  rui»ee, 
conceive  it  to  be  derogatory  to  their  gentility  and  to  their  Patan  blood,  to  apply  tnemselvcs  to  hon<  st 
industry.  Th.  y  prefer  living  on  the  tradesmen  and  farmers,  or  existing  as  hangers-on  to  the  few  noble 
and  wealthy  families  that  yet  remain  in  the  province.  The  Rohilla:)  were  originally  a  band  of  Patans 
or  AfTghans,  who  came  into  Hindustan  about  the  year  1720,  in  quest  of  military  service,  and  soon 
after  made  themselves  masters  of  the  district  whicn  bears  their  name,  and  whore  thoy  rose  to  con- 
tiderable  power  and  influence.  But  their  combined  forces  were  completely  defeat i:d  t>y  the  British 
at  the  battle  of  Cutterah  or  Kuttrah  in  1774,  an  event  which  terminated  the  Kohilla  sway ;  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  Rohilcund  was  ceded  by  the  Nabob  of  Oude  to  the  British  government  in  1801. 

Sttkht  or  Sikhs,  a  religious  community  which,  after  the  downfal  of  the  Mogia  empire,  ro!!>e  to  gr^it 
political  power,  and  now  i  ossess  the  whole  of  the  Punjab,  and  some  adjacent  territories.  —  (See  anti, 
p.  126.)  Their  fatherland  is  the  Doabor  peninsula  between  the  Kavee  and  the  SuttleJ  ;  but  few  are 
to  be  found  3<J  miles  below  Lahore.  There  are  none  westward  of  the  Jhylum ;  and  even  to  the  eastward 
of  Lahore,  where  they  are  mo^t  numerous,  they  do  nut  form  one-third  of  the  population.  They  are 
a  robust  and  atliktic  race,  with  sinewy  limbs,  and  tall  stature.  The  genuine  Kalsa  or  Singh  knows  no 
occupation  but  agricultnre  and  war.  They  are,  however,  very  tolerant ;  they  have  no  prejudices  of 
castr.  nor  are  they  averse  to  fermented  liquors  ;  but  hold  tobacco  in  abhorrence. 

Sliekkauiittiea,  a  tribe  of  predatory  R«y}poots,  living  in  the  desert  north  of  Jjepoor,  have  been 
recently  reduced  to  order  by  the  British  Government,  aner  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  harassing  petty 
warfare. 

Sooddhs,  a  rude  people  of  noble,  or  perhaps  Ri\]poot  lineage,  who  live  in  wandhs  or  grass  huts  In  the 
T)mr  or  great  desert,  in  a  ttate  of  peculiar  privation  and  misery.  They  are  by  profession  shepherds, 
but  treouently  commit  forays  on  their  neight>ours.  They  find,  however,  their  principal  source  of 
wealth  in  the  l)cauty  of  ttieir  daughters,  for  one  of  whom  a  rich  Blahometan  will  sometimes  pay  iC,000 
ruptcs  (£1000) ;  and  they  also  furnish  wives  to  tlie  Jarcjahs  of  Cutch. 

Tudat,  Tudacert,  Thudaren,  or  Todeoiett  a  small  tribe  who  occupy  the  highest  ralleys  of  the  Nil- 

?;herries.  They  are  tall,  athletic,  with  a  bold  bearing,  and  long  black  hair,  Roman  noses,  and  large 
ull  eyes ;  they  live  in  patriarchal  simplicity,  raising  no  grain,  nor  rearing  any  domestic  animal  but 
the  cat.  Their  wealth  consists  in  herds  of  buflUoes  ;  their  principal  occupation  is  to  tend  and  milk 
their  herds,  and  prepare  the  milk  for  use  or  exchange ;  and  the  little  oommerce  they  carry  on  is  in 
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butter,  which  thej  ezchaofre  for  grain.  Thay  dw«ll  in  AunlUM,  in  nnall  elmCti  of  hoti^  mlgwUM 
from  place  to  place,  acoordiiiK  to  tba  eoovenlence  of  pastnnce.  Tbaj  art  ■trangcra  to  var;  aai 
haTc  no  weapomi  of  attack  or  defimce.  yet  thvir  doncMMMir  b  hardj  and  ftnrioM ;  they  are  Mrie4y 
bonett.  aiiil,  without  fa-Htciilnj^  their  doort  day  or  nlefat,  lire  in  perftct  aafaty.  Thtj  arc  Inoraat  af 
the  mythology,  language,  learning,  and  manners  of  the  HIndooa ;  tli^  templea are  darvbovela, la 


which  a  little  shining  stone  Is  the  only  oUeet  of  worship.  Tluy  are  eertainly  an  Idla  raoa,  bat  art  not 
apat  hutio.  They  hare  no  clrll  or  pulltlcaf  goremment,  but  yet  are  quite  ordmy.  Tbcy  are  talglily  fe- 
•pectod  by  the  other  people  of  the  hUls,  who.  though  richer,  m«»«  numeroaa.  and  more  eiTUaaOooic 
npon  the  Tudas  as  a  superior  clans,  aimal  to  them  in  their  diaputes,  and  poj  tlMm  tribate;  tbsir 
wiMile  number  is  said  to  be  less  than  a  thousand. 


Thitfft  or  l*ht»rujfgart,  a  singular  class  of  professional  mnrderara,  do  not  form  a  "PJttlnflt  trilwer 
sect,  but  rather  a  confederacy,  oonaistlng  of  both  Moslems  and  Hindooa.  TlMy  have  been  found 
obiclly  in  Central  India,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nerlniddah ;  but  oscd  to  spread  thamaelvea  over  tte 
country  in  all  directions  fertile  purpose  of  plundering  trarellcrs  and  oCbera  wiio  omuo  within  their 
reach ;  si  way*  murdering  them  by  straniriing  them  with  a  noose,  and  enrelUly  aToiding  blood- 
sbi-d.  Thfy  weru  devout  wor«liippers  of  the  goddess  Bhovanl  iKiii),  and  were  dlreeted  In  aH  tlicir 
procccdingK  by  omens,  which  they  beUerwl  to  be  sent  In  her  for  tbelrgaldanee.    They  generally  Ira- 


down,  bihI  in  endeavouring  to  extirpate  so  mischlerous  a  brothcrliood.  Many  moat  appalling  atrocities 
liave  tM>on  ll^uu^ht  to  llglit ;  many  hundreds  of  the  aang  lure  been  hanged,  tranaporced,  or  Imprisoi^ 
ed ;  yet  ihe  survivors,  such  is  the  force  of  nuperstitlon,  ascribe  their  mufortunca,  not  to  their  criaieB 
agaln^t  huinauity,  but  to  some  neglect  of  their  duties  towards  their  patron  Kail,  who,  they  tUnk, 
has  in  consequence  sbandoiiod  them. 


the 


Wnghmt,  a  predatury  tribe  of  impoot  deacent  in  Kattiwar,  near  Okamundd. 

IVtiraliMt  a  wild  trilH;  who  Inhabit  the  Jnngles  and  forwts  of  tlie  Northern  Conaan,  and 
Biahratta  language ;  their  principal  oh)<Mt  of  worship  la  Waghia  (Um  lord  of  Ugara),  a 
stone,  smeared  with  red  lead  and  gbl,  but  they  have  no  priesta. 

The  Europeans  in  India  consist  chiefly  of  natives  of  the  Britiih  **^»Hlff,  French, 
Danes,  and  Fortuf^uese,  with  their  descendants.  The  British  are  completely  the  rulinf 
clasft,  perform  all  the  functions  of  supreme  government  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  and  fill  all  places  of  power  and  profit,  in  the  presidencies  into  which  the 
Britiiih  territory  is  divided.  They  are  exclusively  the  officers  of  the  British  Indian 
army,  and  the  greater  number  of  them,  either  in  a  dvil  or  a  military  capacity,  are  the 
servants  of  the  Eaxt  India  Company,  or  in  their  employment.  The  independent  set- 
tlers are  very  few ;  and  the  total  number  of  Europeans,  including  the  Queen's  regi- 
ments, throughout  India,  is  believed  not  to  exceed  40,()U0,  of  which  number  so  few 
as  one-eighth  are  not  in  the  employment  of  Government.  Since  the  renewal,  how- 
ever, of  the  Company's  charter  in  1833,  the  right  of  independent  settlement  is  so 
much  less  fettered  than  it  was  previously,  that  it  is  probable  the  number  of  European 
immigrants  will  rapidly  increase. 

The  EaHt' Indians,  called  also  Anylo- Indiana,  Indo- Britom,  Eurasiant,  or  Half- 
castes,  are  the  offspring  of  European  fathers  by  native  mothers.  No  proper  census 
has  ever  been  taken  oi  their  number,  but  it  appears  to  be  very  considerable,  and  to 
be  always  increasing.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  capitals  of  the  three  presiden- 
cies, an(l  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal  civil  and  military  stations.  They  are 
in  general  tolerably  well  educated ;  and  the  whole  of  the  class  speak  English  as  well 
as  the  vernacular  tongue  of  their  native  province.  They  almost  monopolize  the 
situations  of  clerks  and  accountants  in  the  Government  offices,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
public  servants  and  private  merchants.  The  ladies  of  the  class,  though  feelingly  con- 
scious of  the  distinction  between  them  and  genuine  Europeans,  yet  look  upon  the 
young  men  of  their  own  colour  as  beneath  them.  In  the  seminaries  and  asylums  of 
Calcutta,  there  are  generally  upwards  of  500  half-caste  girls,  illegitimate  daughters 
by  nntive  mothers  of  the  higher  ranks,  who  receive  a  genteel  education. 

Tlie  French  and  the  Danes  are  found  of  course  at  the  small  settlements  belonging 
to  their  respective  governments  ;  but  their  number  is  relatively  small.  The  descen- 
dants of  the  Portuguese,  once  masters  of  the  coasts  of  India,  are  believed  to  amount  to 
600,000,  who  ore  all  Roman  Catholics.  Most  of  thum  occupy  only  the  lower  places  in 
the  community,  and  have  sadly  degenerated  from  their  renowned  forefathers ;  they  have 
now  no  tie  which  unites  them  with  Portugal,  of  which,  indeed,  they  are  altogether 
ignorant.  Their  condition  and  state  of  civilization  are  nearly  the  same  with  those 
of  the  aboriginal  natives  among  whom  they  live,  and  are  frequently  much  lower.  They 
are,  indeed,  very  ignorant,  and  are  sunk  into  a  state  of  idolatry  and  superstition  not 
far  removed  from  heathenism  ;  but  their  being  nominally  Christians,  and  their  steadi- 
ness in  adhering  to  their  faith,  preserve  them  as  a  distinct  class.  '*  In  most  parts  of 
India  no  reproach  is  more  cutting  than  to  be  called  a  Portuguese ;  for  the  name  is 
supposed  to  combine  all  that  is  most  depraved  in  wickedness  ^^ith  all  that  is  most 
despicable  in  weakness." — {Major  Btvan,  II.  88.) 

The  Chinese  are  fast  establishing  themselves  in  Calcutta,  where  their  superior  skill 
as  artizans  procures  them  ready  and  profitable  employment.  And  besides  those  which 
we  have  enumerated,  there  are  various  other  petty  tribes,  races,  and  distinctions  of 
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class,  in  all  parts  of  India,  some  of  which  are  partially  civilized,  while  others  remain 
ill  the  lowest  stage  of  savage  life.  As  no  complete  census  has  ever  been  taken,  the 
total  amount  of  the  population  of  India  is  not  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
Mr.  Martin  estimates  it  at  200,000,000,  which  is  only  90  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile  ;  and  of  that  number  much  more  than  one-half  are  British  subjects. 

Lanouages —  The  learned  language  of  the  Brahminical  Hindoos  is  the  Sanscrit 
(sanctascriptura),  in  which  most  of  their  sacred  books  are  written,  and  which,  though  no 
longer  spoken,  appears  to  be  the  parent  of,  or  at  least  to  be  intimately  connected  with, 
many  of  the  living  tongues  and  dialects  of  India.  It  has  also  been  found  to  have  a 
remarkable  affinity  with  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Teutonic  languages  of  Europe, 
which  are  now  believed  to  have  all  sprung  from  one  original  tongue  spoken  in  some 
central  part  of  Western  Asia,  from  which  they  diverged  at  a  very  remote  period.  The 
Sanscrit  is  written  with  52  letters,  for  several  of  which  there  are  no  corresponding 
characters  in  the  alphabets  of  Europe.  It  has  also  thousands  of  syllabic  abbrevia- 
tions. Harmonious  and  grave,  with  a  just  proportion  of  consonants  and  vowels,  rich 
in  terms,  free  and  floNving  in  its  pronunciation,  possessing  numerous  conjugations, 
tenses,  cases,  and  particles,  this  language  may  be  compared  to  those  which  are  con- 
sidered the  most  perfect  and  most  refined  of  the  original  tongues.  The  Pracrit  is  sof- 
tened Sanscrit,  and  is  spoken  by  the  women  in  their  classic  dramas.  In  modern  India 
there  are  at  least  thirty  nations,  who  speak  as  many  distinct  languages.  The  principal  of 
these  are  :  the  Bengalee,  spoken  in  Bengal  Proper  by  about  30,000,000  people  ;  Hin~ 
dustanee,  spoken  in  Hindustan  or  the  upper  provinces,  in  a  variety  of  dialects,  by 
about  20,000,000  ;  the  Maharatta  or  Mahrati,  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Deccan ; 
the  Gurjara,  in  Gujrat  and  the  adjoining  districts,  including  the  old  provinces  of  Khan- 
deish  and  Malwah ;  the  Tamuif  in  the  country  south  of  Madras ;  the  Telinga  or 
Kalinga  or  Teioogoo  or  Tenugu,  spoken  to  the  north  of  that  city  for  about  500  miles 
along  the  coast,  and  200  inland,  by  about  8,000,000  of  people ;  pervading  a  semicircle  of 
which  Rajamundry  may  be  considered  the  centre,  while  the  radius  extends  to  Madras. 
It  has  a  peculiar  alphabet.  The  Carnatara,  spoken  in  the  Balaghaut  or  Upper  Car- 
natic,  and  also  in  some  districts  on  the  west  coast ;  the  Cashmerian;  Dogura;  Ooch; 
Sinde  ;  Cutch  ;  Concanese  ;  Punjabee  ;  Bicanere  ;  Marwaree  ;  Nepalese,  &c.  In 
short,  it  has  happened  in  India,  as  in  every  other  country  where  there  is  no  popular 
literature,  nor  free  and  regular  communication  among  its  people,  that  every  small 
community  has  a  dialect  of  its  own,  which  is  intelligible  only  to  its  own  members 
or  their  immediate  neighbours  ;  though  these  dialects  may  be,  as  they  often  are,  merely 
modifications  of  the  one  original  tongue  spoken  by  the  people  from  which  the  various 
communities  and  tribes  of  a  province  or  a  country  may  have  sprung.  For  a  long 
time  the  modern  Persian  was  used  by  the  British  Indian  Government  as  the  lan- 
guage of  their  state  papers  and  courts  of  justice ;  but  that  practice  is  now  abolished, 
and  Hindi^stanee  substituted  for  general  purposes ;  for  all  ordinary  local  purposes, 
however,  the  vernacular  language  of  the  country  is  now  the  language  of  the  courts  of 
law  and  government.  English,  however,  is  everywhere  making  rapid  progress.  The 
spirit  of  change,  or  probably  the  desire  of  improvement,  has  seized  upon  the  people ; 
men  of  all  classes  have  become  desirous  to  learn  English,  as  the  only  road  to  the 
treasures  of  knowledge  which  that  language  contains,  and  are  ambitious  to  give  their 
children  an  English  education ;  so  that  the  day  is  perhaps  not  far  distant  when  we 
shall  see  our  own  speech  spread  over  all  India  as  the  common  language  of  literature, 
science,  government,  and  religion. 

Education.  —  Every  village  can  boast  of  its  schoolmaster,  who  forms  as  regular 
a  constituent  member  of  the  community  as  the  priest  or  the  barber ;  and  the  school 
is  open  to  all  boys  of  pure  caste.  The  ordinary  routine  of  education  generally  com- 
mences in  the  fifth  year,  at  which  time  the  child  is  either  taught  by  his  father  to 
write  the  alphabet,  or  is  sent  for  that  purpose  to  the  village  school.  From  the  simple 
characters  the  pupil  proceeds  to  the  compound  letters,  to  words,  and  to  the  figures 
of  arithmetic.  But  the  blessings  of  superior  education  are  very  partially  diffused 
even  among  the  Brahmins,  most  of  whom  are  ignorant  of  their  sacred  professional 
language,  the  Sanscrit.  Among  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  north,  music  forms  a  part 
of  education,  and  one  of  their  principal  amusements,  though  it  is  indecorous  to  be 
considered  a  performer.  Some  of  the  higher  classes  have  proceeded  so  far  in  their 
literary  education  as  to  possess  an  easy  epistolary  style ;  though  most  of  the  Raj- 
poots can  only  read,  and  sign  their  names ;  considerable  intellectual  energy,  never- 
theless, is  sometimes  exhibited  among  them.  Though  the  gains  of  the  schoolmas- 
ters are  very  small,  yet  they  are  generally  respectable  men.     The  sacred  books 
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Krishna  wrought  on  earth  during  his  reign  of  a  hundred  years.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Krishna  is  now  most  extensively  and  enthusiastically  worshipped  by  the  Hindoos  of 
Bengal,  and  the  north-western  provinces,  where  he  is  the  great  delight  of  the  fe- 
males. The  Vaisnavas  claim  for  their  deity  the  title  of  Iswara  or  the  Supreme  Lord ; 
but  his  claim  to  this  honour  is  contested  by  the  Saivas,  who  bestow  on  Siva  the  title 
of  Buhbandiswara  or  Lord  of  the  Universe ;  and  frequent,  and  sometimes  sanguinary 
conflicts  take  place  between  the  rival  sects  in  support  of  the  pre-eminence  of  their 
respective  gods.  Siva  is  principally  worshipped  under  the  form  of  the  lingam,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  a  smooth  black  stone,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  with  a 
projection  at  the  base  resembling  the  mouth  of  a  spoon.  It  is  indeed  an  obscene 
representation,  in  one  image,  of  the  active  and  passive  generative  powers.  The 
number  of  the  worshippers  of  this  symbol  is  beyond  comparison  greater  than  that  of 
the  other  deities  or  their  emblems.  The  bull  Nandiy  on  which  Siva  rides,  is  also  held 
in  great  reverence,  and  has  many  living  representatives,  called  brahminy  bulls,  which 
infest  the  cities,  and  arc  fed  by  the  people.  Siva  has  besides  many  other  names, 
the  principal  of  which  is  that  of  Maha-deo^  the  Great  God.  Kali  (Kawlee),  the 
wife  of  Siva,  known  also  by  the  names  of  Bhavani,  Doorga,  Coma,  SyTlla,  &c.,  is 
likewise  held  in  very  great  veneration ;  but  she  is  represented  as  ferocious  and 
blood-thirsty,  the  terror  alike  of  gods  and  men.  She  is,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
the  patron  deity  of  poetry,  of  arms,  and  of  arts ;  and  is,  in  short,  mythologically 
considered  as  merely  the  energy  of  Siva  in  his  destructive  character  of  Kal  or 
Time.  Kali  is  the  name-mother  of  the  city  of  Calcutta  {Kalit/haut),  which  has 
been  built  beside  a  ghaut,  or  flight  of  steps,  leading  from  her  temple  to  the  sa- 
cred Ganges.  But  whatever  be  the  object  of  worship,  the  Hindoos  are  all  equally 
idolaters;  their  rites,  ceremonies,  and  superstitions,  are  of  the  most  grot«sque 
irrational,  and  revolting  kind ;  and  the  effects  of  the  whole  system  upon  their 
moral  character,  are  thus  summed  up  by  Bishop  Heber,  from  the  results  of  his 
personal  observation  :  —  "Of  all  idolatries  which  I  have  ever  read  or  heard  of, 
the  religion  of  the  Hindoos  really  appears  to  me  the  worst,*'  in  respect  of  "  the 
degrading  notions  which  it  gives  of  the  deity,  the  endless  round  of  its  burdensome 
ceremonies,  which  occupy  the  time,  and  distract  the  thoughts,  >vithout  either  in- 
structing or  interesting  its  votaries ;  in  the  filthy  acts  of  uncleanness  and  cruelty, 
not  only  permitted,  but  enjoined,  and  inseparably  interwoven  with  those  ceremonies; 
and  in  the  total  absence  of  any  system  of  morals,  or  any  single  lesson  which  the 
people  ever  hear,  to  live  virtuously,  and  to  do  good  to  each  other.  In  general,  all 
the  sins  which  a  Sudra  is  taught  to  fear,  are,  killing  a  cow,  offending  a  Brahmin,  or 
neglecting  one  of  the  many  frivolous  rites  by  which  their  deities  are  supposed  to  be 
conciliated.  Accordingly,  though  the  general  sobriety  of  the  Hindoos  affords  a  very 
great  facility  to  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  decorum,  I  really  never  have 
met  with  a  race  of  men  whose  standard  of  morality  is  so  low,  who  feel  so  little  shame 
in  being  detected  in  a  falsehood,  or  so  little  interest  in  the  sufferings  of  a  neighbour 
not  of  their  own  caste  or  family ;  whose  ordinary  and  familiar  conversation  is  so  licen- 
tious ;  or,  in  the  wilder  and  more  lawless  districts,  who  shed  blood  with  so  little  re- 
pugnance." With  the  Hindoos,  every  thing  is  mixed  up  with  their  religion,*  their 
sciences,  their  arts,  are  all  revealed  from  Heaven.  Their  religion  mixes  itself  with 
their  legislation,  determines  their  habits,  fixes  their  customs,  eatablishes  their  insti- 
tutions, forms  their  national  character ;  it  guides  their  science,  and  controls  every 
branch  of  intellectual  pursuit.  Undo,  therefore,  their  religion,  and  you  undo  the 
whole  system  of  Hinduism ;  overthrow  their  science,  and  their  religion  perishes 
along  with  it.  In  an  essay  read  at  the  last  examination  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly's school  (22d  January  1641),  at  Calcutta,  by  Mahendra,  a  Hindoo  convert  to 
Christianity,  a  rapid  view  is  taken  of  the  leading  branches  of  Hindoo  literature, 
science,  philosophy,  and  theology,  and  it  is  shown  in  succession  how  sound  knowledge 
must  inevitably  demolish  the  whole.  Considering  that  there  were  hundreds  of  in- 
telligent Hindoos  present,  and  that  they  could  patiently  listen  to  such  a  demonstra- 
tion from  one  of  their  own  countrymen,  we  may  well  conclude,  says  Dr.  Duff",  that 
the  spell  and  enchantment  of  Hinduism  are  fairly  broken  in  the  metropolis  of  Bri- 
tish India. 

The  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  present  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  are  contained 
in  Scriptures  called  the  Puranaa,  of  which  there  are  eighteen,  all  idleged  by  their 
followers  to  be  the  works  of  Vyasa,  the  compiler  of  the  Vedas ;  but  they  were  in 
reality,  according  to  Professor  Wilson  of  Cambridge,  composed  by  different  authors, 
between  the  eighth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries  of  our  era,  though  many  parts  of  them 
are  formed  of  materials  of  much  more  ancient  date.    The  Puranas  contain  theogonies. 
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cosmogonies,  philosophiad  speculations,  instnictioos  lor  raligioiif  eereinoaies,  geoe- 
■logies,  fragments  of  history,  and  innumerable  legends  relnting  to  the  actions  of  godt^ 
heroes,  and  sages.  Most  of  them  are  written  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  doc- 
trines of  particular  sects,  and  all  are  corrupted  by  sectarian  fishles ;  to  that  they  do 
not  form  a  consistent  whole,  and  were  never  intended  to  be  eombiiied  into  one 
general  system  of  belief.  They  are  all,  notwithstanding,  received  aa  incoatrofcrtible 
authority ;  and  as  they  are  the  sources  from  which  the  present  Hindoo  religion  is 
drawn,  it  must  necessarily  be  full  of  contradictions  and  anomaliea.  CoUuiel  Kennedy, 
however,  strenuously  controverts  this  opinion  of  the  learned  professor,  and  maintaini 
their  genuine  antiquity  and  unsectarian  character,  (ilt.  Jvmnmlf  I&IO-^I.)  The 
doctrines  of  the  more  ancient  religion  are  contained  in  the  Vedas,  which  are  incon- 
testibly  of  great  antiquity.  Their  primary  doctrine  is  the  Unity  of  God.  "  There 
is  in  truth,"  say  repeated  texts,  '*  but  one  Deity,  the  Supreme  Spirit,  the  Lord  of 
the  Universe,  whose  work  is  the  Universe."  Among  the  creaturea  formed  by  the 
Supreme  Ik'ing  are  some  superior  to  man,  who  should  be  adored,  and  from  whom 
protection  and  favours  may  be  obtained  through  pnjrer.  The  moat  fi^uently  men- 
tioned of  these  are  the  gods  of  the  elements,  the  start,  and  the  planets ;  but  other 
personified  powers  and  virtues  likewise  appear.  The  three  principal  manilestatioas 
of  the  Divinity,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  with  other  peraonined  attributes  and 
energies,  and  most  of  the  other  guds  of  Hindoo  mythology,  are  indeed  mentioned, 
or  at  least  indicated  in  the  Vedas ;  but  the  worship  of  dei&d  heroes  forms  no  part  of 
the  system.  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  are  rarely  named;  they  enjoy  no  pre-emi- 
nence, and  are  never  mentioned  as  objects  of  spedid  veneration ;  and  Bfr.  Colbrooke 
could  discover  no  passage  in  which  their  incamationa  were  suggested.  There  seem 
to  have  been  no  images  and  no  visible  types  of  the  objects  of  worship.  {Eipkuuioae'i 
History  of  India,  I. ) 

Buddhism  (sec  p.  125)  appeare  to  have  been  at  one  time  extensively  prevalent  in 
India ;  and  Buddha  is  even  claimed  by  the  Brahmins  as  one  of  the  avatan  of  Vishna; 
but  aK  Buddhism  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  supemacy  and  pretensions  of  the  Brah- 
mins, it  seems  to  have  excited  their  violent  aiumosity,  and  to  have  yielded  at  last  to 
their  unrelenting  persecution.  Buddhism  is  pre-eminently  the  r^igion  of  reason, 
while  Brahininism  depends  entirely  on  tradition  and  authority.  The  Mughs  of  Ar- 
racan  and  the  people  of  Bootan  are  the  only  Buddhists  now  on  the  continent  of 
Indiii ;  but  Buddhism  is  still  the  national  religion  of  Ceylon.  The  late  &Ir.  Prinsep 
ascertained,  in  the  course  of  his  learned  researches,  that,  at  the  period  of  Alexander's 
conquest  (B.  c.  «53*2-;)20),  India  \vas  under  the  government  of  Buddhist  sovereigns, 
and  that  tliu  earliest  nionurchs  of  the  country  are  not  associated  with  a  Brahminicsl 
creed  or  dynasty  ;  and  Colonel  Sykes  (in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety, 30th  June  18^U\  states,  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Brahminism, 
such  aa  it  hm  been  known  in  Europe,  is  of  comparatively  modem  date;  that  it  was 
introdu(!ed  into  India  hy  n  tribe  foreign  to  the  country,  at  least  to  India  south  of 
tliu  Punjab ;  and  tliut  it  did  not  reach  the  plenitude  of  its  power  till  after  the  de- 
cline  of  HuddLir^m  ;  that  the  Buddhism  of  Sakyamuni  prevailed  universally  over  India 
and  Ceylon  from  the  sixth  till  the  seventh  century,  and  was  not  entirely  over- 
thrown in  India  till  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  century;  that  the  religion  of  the 
preceding  Buddhas  prevailed  from  a  very  remote  period ;  that  the  followers  of 
the  mystic  crosH,  **  the  doctors  of  reason,"  whose  characteristic  emblem  was  the 
Swastika,  were  Buddhists  ;  that  India  was  at  that  time  divided  into  small  mo- 
narchies, though  occHsionally  consolidated  under  one  prince ;  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  dominion  of  princes  of  the  Brahminical  faith  during  the  prevalence 
of  Buddhism ;  that  Bruhniinism,  as  it  is  taught  by  the  Puranas,  did  not  spring  up 
till  the  decline  of  Buddhism  ;  that  the  tribe  of  Brahmins  were  originally  a  secular, 
and  not  a  religious  community,  and  did  not  acquire  political  influence  until  about  the 
period  of  the  rise  of  the  Rajpoot  states,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Mahometans ;  and, 
that  the  division  of  castes  was  secular,  and  that  similar  divisions  existed  among  the 
Buddhists.  He  then  alludes  likewise  to  the  fact,  that  the  oldest  inscriptions  found 
in  India  all  relate  to  Buddhism  or  the  fire  worship,  and  are  in  a  form  of  the  Pali, 
and  not  in  the  Sanscrit  language. 

The  Jaing  are  a  numerous  sect  in  Central  and  Western  India,  and  are  also  found 
in  Mysore.  They  profess  to  believe  in  one  God,  possessing  the  attributes  of  wisdom, 
power,  eternity,  and  intuition  ;  but  affirm  that  the  government  of  the  world  is  indt^ 
pendent  of  him,  that  matter  is  etenial,  and  that  the  harmony  of  the  visible  world  is 
dependent  only  on  natural  and  organic  laws,  which  must  be  everlasting.  They  pay 
little  respect  to  the  Hindoo  gods,  and  hate  the  Bralmuns ;  but  have,  nevertheless 
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many  customs  in  common  with  them.  They  burn  their  dead,  pay  great  rererence 
to  their  gurus  or  spiritual  teachers,  and  believe  that  a  life  of  solitary  privation  will 
entitle  a  devotee  to  be  absorbed  into  the  Supreme  Being.  They  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  Sbrawuks  and  the  Lunkas ;  the  former  of  whom  are  worshippers  of 
the  images  of  twenty-four  deified  saints  called  Trithacaro ;  while  the  latter  abhor 
idols,  and  are  more  strict  than  the  Shrawuks  in  observing  the  laws  against  the  de- 
struction of  animal  life.  The  Jains  have  numerous  temples  in  Kattiwar,  Gujrat,  and 
Rajpootana ;  the  most  splendid  of  which  are  on  the  sacred  mounts,  Aboo,  Girnar, 
and  Satrunga.  One  of  their  principal  places  of  worship  is  also  at  Sravana-belgula, 
36  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Seringapatam.  The  Jaina  religion  is  closely  allied  to  Buddhism, 
and  every  circumstance  connected  with  it  demonstrates  its  early  and  extensive  pre- 
valence in  Western  and  Central  India.  The  chief  merchants  and  men  of  property  in 
those  regions  are  still  generally  Jains.  It  appears  also  that  a  hard  struggle  had  at  an 
early  period  taken  place  between  Brahminism  and  Jainism,  in  which  the  latter  was 
finally  crushed  though  not  extirpated. 

In  Malabar  and  the  Carnatic  there  are  about  220,000  Syrian  Christiam,  who  are 
divided  into  three  sects  or  denominations  :  —  1.  Those  of  the  pure  Syrian  church,  in 
Quilon  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  2.  The  Syro- Roman  Churches,  who  have  adopted  the 
Roman  ritual,  but  still  perform  their  worship  in  the  Syrian  laiigiiage ;  and,  3.  Those 
who  have  fully  conformed  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  use  the  LAtin  liturgy.  The 
Syrian  churches  remain  quite  distinct  from  the  Latin ;  they  are  superintended  by 
bishops,  and  a  regular  establishment  of  clergy,  but  they  are  very  poor. 

The  Portuguese  are  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  missionaries  of  that  faith  have 
succeeded  in  spreading  it  into  several  inland  districts,  among  a  few  native  converts. 
The  Catholic  hierarchy,  who  now  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  British  Government,  are 
four  apostolic  vicars  stationed  at  Pondicherry,  Verapoly,  Bombay,  and  Agra ;  with 
a  prefect  of  the  Roman  mission  in  Nepaul.  There  are  also  two  archbishops  and  two 
bishops  appointed  by  the  Crown  of  Portugal,  namely,  the  archbishop  of  Goa,  who  is 
metropolitan  and  primate  of  the  East,  and  the  archbishop  of  Cranganore.  The  bi- 
shops are  those  of  Cochin  and  of  St.  Thomas  at  Madras.  The  latter  sends  a  legate 
to  Calcutta,  who  has  wider  his  superintendence  fourteen  priests  and  ten  churdhes. 
Although,  however,  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church  approximate 
▼ery  closely  to  those  of  the  Hindoo  worship,  and  though  the  most  profound  religious 
Ignorance  is  alike  compatible  with  both,  there  have  been  few  converts  to  Romanism. 
The  Europeans  are,  of  course,  all  professors  of  Christianity,  and  most  of  the  Bri- 
tish are  Protestants  of  the  English  or  Scottish  Church.  Since  1813  there  has  been 
a  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  appointed  by  the  Crown  ;  and  since  the  last  arrangement 
with  the  East  India  Company  in  1833,  two  other  bishops  have  been  appointed,  one 
at  Madras,  and  the  other  at  Bombay.  Under  their  charge  are  three  archdeacons,  one 
at  each  presidency,  with  a  numerous  body  of  chaplains  at  the  dvil  and  military  sta- 
tions throughout  the  country,  all  of  whom  are  paid  by  Government.  There  are  also 
two  chaplains  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  each  of  the  presidencies,  likewise  ap- 
pointed by  Government,  and  paid  out  of  the  public  revenues. 

During  the  last  forty  years  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  convert  the  Hin- 
doos to  Christianity,  but  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  for  a  long  time  gave  little  pro- 
mise of  success.  The  Baptist  missionaries,  who  had  established  themselves  at  Seram- 
pore,  zealously  set  to  work  to  translate  the  Bible  into  all  the  languages  of  India,  in  the 
hope  that  by  this  silent  method  the  gospel  might  find  its  way  into  every  comer  of  the 
land.  Their  labours,  however,  have  not  hitherto  accomplished  much ;  nor  have  the 
missionaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  been  more  successful.  Indeed  the  £ulure 
of  the  latter  has  been  so  signal,  as  to  draw  from  one  of  their  number,  the  Abbe  Du- 
bois, an  expression  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  success,  and  his  belief  that  **  these 
unhappy  people  (the  Hindoos)  are  lying  under  an  everlasting  anathema.**  **  The 
Hindoos,"  says  Professor  Wilson,  *'  are  an  intelligent  and  inquisitive  people,  and  not 
averse  to  controversy  ;  but  they  will  not  contend  in  matters  of  speculation  against 
authority.  Their  defence  is  reserve ;  and  their  obstinate  adherence  to  their  own 
opinions  is  proportioned  to  what  they  think  an  unfair  method  of  refuting  them.' 
Taught  by  experience,  we  may  now  venture  to  assert  that  those  Christian  sects 
only  who  are  ready  to  give  a  reason  for  their  faith,  as  well  as  for  the  authority  which 
they  claim  for  the  Scriptures ;  and  who  combine  the  culture  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties  of  the  people  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  can  hope  for  ultimate 
and  complete  success. 

Besides  the  religious  denominations  already  enumerated,  there  are  professors  of 
Iblam  or  Mahometans,  to  the  amount  of  about  15,000,000,  who  are  spread  over  the 
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northern  and  rentral  provinces;  Armenun  ChristUm  in  the  ffreat  towns;  and  MMiie 
JewA.     The  hill  tribes,  as  the  Bheels,  Ramoossies,  and  Koolies»  hold  eommuoion  in 
reli(|pou8  matters  with  the  Brahmins,  only  so  frr  as  concerns  the  aril  institatioos  ok 
marriaf^,  naming  of  children,  and  such  like.     Several  of  the  gods  worshipped  by  the 
common  people  are  unknown  to  the  Hindoo  mythology ;  and  others  are  but  inciden- 
tally connected  with  it.     The  Brahminical  religion  is  exceedingly  aceommodating  to 
other  idolatrous  systems;   and,  consequently,  wherever  the  Brahmins  find  among 
other  nations  a  god  whom  they  deem  worthy  of  reverence,  they  make  him  an  av». 
tar,  or  incarnation  of  one  uf  their  own  deities  who  most  resembles  him  in  attributes. 
We  must  not,  therefore,  thke  it  for  granted,  that  every  article  of  belief  which,  in 
more  modern  times,  has  attached  itvelf  to  Hinduism,  belongs  to  the  ancient  Brahmi- 
nical creed.  One  of  the  most  decided  anti-brahminical  forms  of  religion  is  that  termed 
the  worship  of  Vetal,  in  the  more  secluded  parts  of  the  Decaui,  Concan,  Caoara, 
Gujrat,  and  Cutrh;  and  which  Dr.  Wilson  of  Bombay  considers  to  be  not  cmly 
repugnant  to  Brahmini«m,  but  of  an  earlier  date  in  those  parts  of  India.    Vetal,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  proper  name  of  any  individual  god,  but  is  merely  a  general  term  for  a 
spirit  or  demon.     Wtul,  in  the  Deccan,  has  no  image  in  the  shape  of  any  animal; 
he  has  no  temple,  but  is  worshipped  in  the  open  air,  generally  under  the  shade  of  a 
wide-HpreadinK  tree;  the  place  is  usually  inclosed  with  a  circle  of  stones;  and 
the  principal  figure  is  a  rough  unhewn  stone,  of  a  pyramidal  or  trimngular  shape, 
pluf:ed  on  its  Ikisc,  and  having  one  of  its  sides  fronting  the  east.  {Jomr.  R,  At.  Sec, 
V.  VJ-2^  &r.)  —  There  is  also  in  the  Dercan,  a  religious  sect  called  Bauddha  Vaish- 
naviijt  or  Vithal  Bhaktas ;  they  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Mahntta  country,  but  are  also 
smtt.tred  over  Gujrat,  Central  India,  and  the  Camatic,  wherever  Mahrattas  have 
nettled.     Although  the  basis  of  their  system  is  Brahminical,  they  may  be  considered 
as  a  kind  of  religious  eclectics  and  reformers,  borrowing  doctrines  from  all  sources, 
and  appealing  for  support  to  reason  rather  than  tradition.     In  their  notions  of  deity, 
nintter,  and  spirit,  they  appear  to  follow  the  Vedanta  philosophy.     In  theory  they 
admit  of  no  distinction  of  castes,  but  in  practice  conform  to  the  ordinary  customs  of 
the  country. 

'i'he  festivals  celebrated  by  the  Hindoos  in  honour  of  their  gods  are  very  numerous. 
Two  of  these,  the  one  Mahometan  and  the  other  Hindoo,  which  are  considered  the 
principal  solemnities,  are  common  to  the  various  sects,  and  take  place  annually.  The 
Kuro[)eaii  ofllcors  are  expected  by  the  natives  to  honour  them  with  their  presence; 
and  iill  contribute  towards  the  expense.     The  Mahometan  festival  is  called  the  Mo' 
hurritm ;  which  i:*  strictly  a  fast  of  the  most  mournful  kind ;  but  is  attended  with  such 
pomp,  magniHcencc,  and  show,  that  it  rather  resembles  a  rejoicing.   This  is  a  dramatic 
representation  of  the  deaths  of  Hossein  and  Hussein  (see  p.  124),  and  the  marriage 
of  the  daughter  of  Ilosscin  with  her  cousin.     The  latter  event  took  place  on  the  day 
of  the  liattU;  (»f  Korbela;  and  un  the  seventh  night  of  the  Mohurrum  the  marriage  ii 
represented  with  great  magnificence.     The  whole  ceremony  lasts  ten  days,  and  on 
that  particularly  devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  the  deaths  of  Hossein  and  Hussein, 
the  Moslems  wenr  mourning,  clothing  themselves  in  green  garments.     The  Hindoo 
feast,  which  is  called  the  Di^rqa-pujn^  or  JhUserah^  or  Diksrah,  also  lasts  ten  days,  and 
takes  place  in  SepttMniier  or  October.     It  is  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  great  goddess 
Durg.i  f)r  Kali ;  and  all  mercantile,  judicial,   and  government  business  of  every  de- 
Hci-i|iiion  is  suspended  tor  ei;:ht  diys.      To  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  religion 
it  appears  only  a  >cene  of  confusion.     Men  present  themselves  dressed  up  in  the 
form  of  animaU,  and  perform  numerous  antics;  dancing-girls  and  music  also  forma 
chief  purt  of  the  amusements.   The  entertainments,  however,  are  various  :  consisting 
of  recitations,  sham-fights,  and  expert  swordsmanship,  in  which  the  wonderful  actinty 
of  the  men,  their  quickness  of  eye,  and  rapid  movement  of  limbs,  astonish  Europeans, 
who  are  always  the  welcome  and  honoured  guests  of  the  wealthy  natives  on  this  occa- 
sion.  A  brilliant  display  of  fireworks  closes  the  evening's  entertainment ;  after  which 
refreshments  of  coffee,  sweetmeats  and  fruit  are  presented  to  the  visitors,  before  they 
retire.  Sometimes  the  ditferent  castes  countenance  the  festivals  of  each  other,  but  more 
generally  they  are  jealous  of  rivalry  in  splendour.     The  Brahmins  are  the  principal 
performers  in  tlie  dilsserah  festival;  they  read  portions  of  their  sacred  books,  recite 
prayers  and  incantations,  and  perform  a  nmltitude  of  ceremonies.   There  is  also  a  great 


and  uia>  he  termed  the  Saturnalia  of  the  Hindoos;  when  all  give  way  to  licentious 
rioting  and  confusion. 
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India  is  infested  by  religious  devotees,  who  prey  on  the  community,  and  form  a  nu- 
merous class  of  sturdy  beggars.  They  consist  of  both  Hindoos  and  Mahometans ;  but 
the  former  are  found  in  greater  variety  and  excess.  The  Sannyasis  are  Brahmins  who 
break  off  all  ties,  whether  of  affection  or  interest,  which  could  bind  them  to  societyt 
make  profession  of  mendicity,  and  subsist  solely  upon  alms;  and  their  initiation  is  ac* 
companied  by  numerous  ceremonies.  They  perform  also  numerous  acts  of  penance  and 
mortification  ;  but.  in  general,  these  are  mere  amusements  when  compared  with  those 
which  the  fogis  or  YogiesCaxiother  class  of  devotees)  sometimes  inflict  upon  themselves. 
The  name  loyi  properly  signifies  the  followers  of  the  Yoga  or  Pajantalah,  a  school  of 
philosophers,  who  maintain  the  possibility  of  acquiring  entire  command  over  elementary 
matter  by  means  of  certain  ascetic  privations.  But  few,  if  any,  of  the  Yogies  are 
entitled  to  the  dignified  appellation  of  philosophers ;  most  of  them  are  only  deluded 
fanatics ;  some  keeping  their  hands  closed  till  they  are  pierced  through  by  the  growth 
of  the  nails ;  others  making  vows  to  remain  standing  in  a  certain  position  for  years, 
with  their  hands  over  their  heads,  till  the  arms  become  fixed  and  powerless.  Some 
crawl  like  reptiles  on  the  ground,  or  roll  along  in  a  ball  like  a  hedgehog;  others 
swing  before  a  slow  fire,  or  hang  suspended  for  a  time  with  their  head  downwards 
over  the  fiercest  flames.  In  short,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  varieties  of  torture  which 
they  practise.  Another  class  are  called  Gosains,  who  all  wear  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  Siva,  a  crescent  on  the  forehead.  Many  of  them,  however,  who  have  made 
a  vow  of  celibacy,  still  follow  secular  professions,  and  distinguish  themselves  both  in 
trade  and  in  arras.  The  Aghori  are  a  fraternity  who  infest  almost  every  town  in  the 
upper  provinces,  and  abound  at  all  the  holy  places  of  the  Jains.  Their  religious 
principles  teach  them  to  act  in  almost  every  respect  contrary  to  the  rules  of  caste, 
which  they  despise ;  and,  going  to  the  opposite  extreme,  they  eat  everything  without 
scruple,  even  putrifying  human  carcasses,  which  those  who  respect  caste  will  not 
even  approach.  The  Fakirs^  Fakeers^  or  Fukeers,  are  a  Mahometan  fraternity,  who 
prufe:j8  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  religious  duties,  and  to  visit  the  holy  places. 
I'hese  classes  together  are  believed  to  amount  to  several  millions ;  wherever  there  is 
a  fair,  a  festival,  or  a  sacrifice,  they  collect,  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  which 
they  have  the  faculty  of  scenting  from  afar.  They  perambulate  the  streets  in  a 
state  of  almost  perfect  nudity,  generally  besmeared  with  ashes,  and  bedaubed  with 
paint.  Their  principal  mode  of  getting  a  livelihood,  is  either  by  compelling  the  people 
to  contribute  to  their  wants,  by  making  a  clamorous  demand  at  their  doors,  or  by 
selling  roots,  drugs,  and  charms.  Many  of  them,  it  is  said,  do  not  scruple  to  en- 
gage in  crime.  Among  the  priests  of  India,  there  is  one  particular  class,  who,  in 
respect  of  their  authority  and  rank,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  clergy  and 
episcopal  hierarchy  of  the  Christian  church ;  these  are  the  Gurtis  or  Gooroos^  a  sort 
of  spiritual  teachers.  Each  caste  and  sect  has  its  particular  gfirO;  but  they  are 
not  all  invested  with  the  same  degree  of  authority;  there  are  among  them  grada- 
tions of  rank,  and  subordination  is  strictly  preserved.  The  inferior  clergy  or  gdrOs 
are  very  numerous,  and  derive  their  authority  from  the  superior  priests,  who  depose 
them  at  pleasure,  and  appoint  others  in  their  room.  The  high  priests  or  superior 
gurus  are  comparatively  few.  At  stated  periods  these  high  functionaries  make  the 
circuit  of  their  dioceses,  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  inferior  giirOs,  and  perform 
certain  important  rites  at  the  temples.  Such  of  them  as  make  profession  of  superior 
sanctity  greatly  extend  their  pilgrimages,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  upaseyda 
and  other  solemn  ceremonies,  at  their  colleges  and  in  their  sacred  groves.  1  he 
gArAs  are  mostly  either  Brahmins  or  Sudras. 

Government — In  the  native  states,  the  Government  is  a  pure  despotism  in  its 
most  naked  and  most  oppressive  form  ;  the  people  and  the  land  are  alike  the  pro- 
perty of  the  rajah,  the  nabob,  the  sultan,  or  the  padishah.  The  greater  part  of  his 
revenues  consists  of  the  land  rents,  and  these,  with  rare  exceptions,  he  wastes  in  riot 
and  debauchery.  The  instances  of  a  good  and  enlightened  prince,  using  his  power  and 
privileges  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  are  rare  indeed;  and  India  everywhere  retains 
the  traces  of  the  tyranny,  the  misrule,  the  anarchy,  the  quarrels,  and  the  bloodshed 
which  have  been  the  pastime  of  her  people  and  their  rulers,  firom  the  commencement  of 
her  national  existence.  To  this  state  of  things  the  British  ascendancy  has  so  hr  put 
an  end,  that  none  of  the  native  princes  can,  with  the  hope  of  impunity,  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  predecessors,  in  measures  of  open  violence.  But  their  states  are  still 
left  to  the  misrule  of  men  destitute  of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  governors ; 
and  it  will  require  a  long  continuance  of  peaceful  habits,  a  complete  regeneration, 
indeed,  of  Indian  society,  to  root  out  the  vices  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  na- 
tional cliaracter,  as  well  of  the  rulers  as  of  the  ruled. 
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The  education  of  the  native  princei  not  only  unfile  them  for  govemmentp  hat  ii 
often  conducted  on  thii  very  principle  by  those  who  have  the  direction  of  it.  FrDm 
infancy  the  future  rulers  are  taught  to  consider  themselves  the  favourites  of  Heaven, 
to  wbose  use  and  convenience  idl  other  created  beings  are  subservient.  Possessing 
no  feeling  beyond  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their  omu  greatness  smd  power;  inca- 
pacitated by  early  excesses,  habitual  indolence,  and  gross  ignoranee,  from  forminjr 
an  opinion  on  any  serious  subject,  they  sink  into  an  early  grave ;  and  they  advance 
ill  succession  through  the  same  process,  each  ending  hia  worthless  life  in  the  same 
manner.  The  affairs  of  the  kingdom  or  state  are  left  to  the  maoagement  of  adventu- 
rers, whose  sole  aim  is  to  secure  a  large  portion  of  plunder  to  themselves  before  they 
are  succeeded  by  others,  destined  to  act  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. In  the  native  governments,  however,  there  is  hardly  any  greater  source  of  evi] 
thin  the  female  supremacy  which  has  existed  in  the  country — a  system  of  female  go< 
veniment  uncongenial  with  Asiatic  institutions,  but  which  the  Britiah  rulers  have  un- 
fortunately mansged  everywhere  to  foster,  instead  of  putting  it  down.  A  prince  dies ; 
his  widow  is  allowed  to  adopt  an  heir ;  she  adopts  the  youngest  she  can  find,  that  her 
own  reign  may  be  as  long  as  possible ;  and  when  the  heir  grows  up  she  tries  to  dispone 
of  him,  that  she  may  adopt  another  infent.  In  order  to  acquire  the  sceptre,  these 
ladies  have  been  suspected  of  destroying  their  husbands,  and,  in  order  to  retain  it,  of 
disposing  of  their  adopted  children,  or  even  of  their  sons.  Secluded,  aa  all  women  of 
rank  are  in  India,  they  have  no  opportunity  of  learning  the  character  or  capacity  of 
the  men  they  entrust  with  the  conduct  of  affairs ;  but  they  are  generally  found  to 
consider  such  points  as  of  little  importance,  and  to  select  either  their  own  paramours, 
or  those  of  some  fevourite  attendant,  commonly  making  them  paramours  after  they 
are  chosen,  if  not  before.  Under  such  a  system  the  people  are  governed  by  a  set  oif 
miscreants  whom  they  detest  and  despise,  and  who,  knowing  that  they  are  detested 
and  despised,  set  no  bounds  to  their  rapacity. 

The  Huperintendence,  direction,  and  control  of  the  whole  civil  and  military  go- 
vernment of  the  British  territories  and  revennes  in  India,  is  vested  in  a  Governor- 
General  and  Councillors,  styled,  **  the  Governor- General  of  India  in  CounciL"  The 
Council  is  composed  of  four  ordinary  members,  three  of  whom  are  chosen  from  the 
East  India  Company's  servants ;  and,  when  there  is  a  separate  Commander-in-Chief^ 
that  ofliccr  is  an  extraordinary  member,  taking  rank  and  precedence  next  after  the 
Governor*  General.  The  Governor- General  in  Council  are  empowered  to  legUlate  in 
every  matter  touching  the  government  of  India,  and  may  assemble  and  meet  in 
any  plare ;  but,  when  their  meeting  is  held  within  the  territory  of  Bombay  or 
Mudnis,  the  Governor  of  that  presidency  is  for  the  time  an  extraordinary  member. 
The  Executive  Govemnient  of  Bengal  was  intended  to  be  vested  in  the  Governor- 
General,  and  those  three  of  his  councillors  who  are  Company's  servants ;  but,  by 
virtue  of  a  new  interpretation  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  the  Government  of  Bengal 
has  been  transferred  from  the  Governor- General  in  Council  to  the  Governor- General 
himself,  in  his  new  capacity  of  Governor  of  Bengal.  The  Government  of  Agra  is 
administered  by  u  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  by  the  Governor-General  himself,  when 
he  resides  within  its  limits.  In  each  of  the  other  presidencies  the  Executive  Goveni- 
ment  is  likewise  vested  in  a  Governor  and  two  Councillors;  but  these  have  no  power 
to  make  laws  or  to  grant  money,  and  are  subject  in  all  respects  to  the  orders  of  the 
Governor- General  in  Council,  who  in  their  turn  are  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  acting  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Board  of  Control  for  the  affairs  of  India,  and  ultimately  responsible  to  the  British 
Parliament.  Misgovcrnment  is  thus  guarded  against  with  as  much  care  and  efi*ect  as 
the  great  distance  between  Brittiin  and  India  will  admit. 

The  capitals  of  the  three  presidencies  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  England,  and 
justice  is  administered  within  their  limits  by  Supreme  Courts,  the  judges  of  which 
are  ap[>ointed  by  the  Crown  But,  within  the  rciit  of  the  territory,  justice  is  admi- 
nistered according  to  Hindoo  or  Mahometan  law,  by  courts  of  various  degrees  of 
authority,  under  European  and  native  judges,  from  whose  decisions  appeals  lie  to  the 
Sudder-Dewanny  and  Nizamutadawlet,  or  supreme  courts  of  civil  and  criminal  law, 
attached  to  each  presidency,  and  ultimately  to  the  Queen  in  Council.  A  new  digest 
or  code  of  laws  for  these  courts  has  recently  been  prepared  and  promulgated  by  Go- 
vernment. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  whole  of  the  settled  territory  is  divided  into  shires 
or  provinces,  called  zillahs^  circarn,  or  roilrctorates^  each  of  which  is  placed  under 
the  charge  of  a  government  officer,  and  has  its  peculiar  courts ;  but  the  newly  ac- 
quired territories  are  generally  entrusted  for  a  time  to  commissioners,  who  are  vested 
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with  the  whole  powers  of  government,  civil,  military,  and  financial,  subject  of  course 
to  the  orders  of  the  Government  of  the  presidency  to  which  they  belong.  Under 
the  former  Mogul  governments,  a  certain  number  of  villages  formed  Apergunnah; 
a  certain  number  of  pergunnabs,  comprehending  a  tract  of  country  equal  to  a  mo- 
derately-sized English  county,  formed  a  chuckla ;  of  these  a  certain  number  formed  a 
circar  ;  and  several  circars  formed  a  soubah  or  province,  to  each  of  which  was  assign- 
ed a  soubahdar  or  governor,  who  exercised  the  whole  functions  of  government,  civil, 
military,  and  financiaL  Through  the  various  changes  of  rulers  which  India  has  un- 
dergone, the  Hindoos,  in  all  the  settled  parts  of  the  country,  have  uniformly  been 
divided  into  small  communities,  or  townships,  where  not  only  the  public  services,  but 
also  the  handicrafts,  with  the  exception  of  mere  agricultural  labour,  have  been  per- 
formed by  persons  who  hold  them  by  hereditary  succession,  and  who  are  paid  by  cer- 
tain portions  of  land,  or  by  fixed  presents.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  potail  or 
headman,  under  whom  are  the  officers  and  servants  of  police  ;  an  officer,  whose  business 
it  is  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  local  rights  and  boundaries,  and  to  settle  all  disputes 
respecting  land  ;  the  superintendent  of  watercourses ;  the  brahmin;  the  astrologer ;  the 
schoolmaster ;  the  viUage  register ;  the  smith ;  the  carpenter ;  the  poet ;  the  barber ; 
the  musician ;  and  the  diancing  girl ;  and  in  levying  revenues  or  demanding  services  of 
any  kind,  it  has  always  been  found  the  most  expedient  method  to  apply  to  the  heads 
of  the  village,  and  delegate  to  them  the  task  of  collecting  and  apportioning  it.  In 
some  provinces,  however,  the  collection  of  the  revenues  had  been  entrusted  to  cer- 
tain officers,  called  zemindar t,  &c.,  who,  acquiring  by  degrees  an  hereditary  tenure  of 
office,  and  being  merely  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  fixed  rent,  came  in  time  to  be  viewed 
as  proprietors,  burdened  only  with  a  land-tax,  and  as  such  they  were  dealt  wnth  by 
Lord  Cornwallis  in  his  settlement  of  the  land-revenues  of  Bengal.  Being  entrusted 
at  the  same  time,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  administration  of  justice  and  police, 
they  became  in  a  certain  degree  the  feudal  lords  of  the  district.  Under  them  were 
the  immediate  cultivators  of  the  soil,  the  ryots,  who,  either  by  original  right,  or  long 
established  usage,  retained  their  land,  so  long  as  the  rent  was  paid,  in  undisturbed 
possession  from  father  to  son. 

Finances The  revenues  of  all  Asiatic  states  are  drawn  principally  from  the 

land,  the  whole  of  which  is  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  sovereign.  To  this  ge- 
neral rule  the  British  Indiaa  Government  forms  no  exception ;  for  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  their  territorial  revenue  consists  of  the  land  rents,  collected  in  some  provinces 
through  the  instrumentality  of  zemindars,  whom,  as  we  have  stated,  the  Government 
have  constituted  hereditary  proprietors  of  the  land,  though  they  were  formerly  only 
collectors ;  and  in  others,  derived  directly  from  the  ryots  or  cultivators,  by  the  officers 
of  Government,  according  to  permanent  or  temporary  arrangements,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  rest  of  the  revenue  consists  of  the  profits  of  the  monopoly  of  salt,  opium, 
and  tobacco ;  and  of  taxes  on  imported  merchandise,  stamps,  licences,  postages,  and 
various  other  imposts.  The  average  annual  revenue  for  the  ten  years  1829-39, 
amounted  to  £15,930,000  ;  and  the  average  annual  expenditure  for  the  same  period, 
including  interest  on  debt,  but  exclusive  of  the  charge  of  collection,  amounted  to 
£14,632,000.     Of  the  finances  of  the  native  princes  no  account  can  be  given. 

Army  and  Navt Each  presidency  has  its  separate  army,  commander-in-chief, 

staff,  &c. ;  but  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  supreme  Government  possesses  a  ge- 
neral authority  over  all  the  presidencies.  The  total  armed  force  in  British  India  is 
about  194,000  men,  which  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  branches,  namely.  Queen's 
cavalry  and  infantry ;  the  East  India  Company's  European  engineers,  artillery,  and 
infantry;  and  the  Company's  native  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry.  The  last  branch 
has  two  sets  of  commissioned  officers,  the  one  European  and  the  other  native,  the 
latter  consisting  of  soubahdars,  jemadars,  and  havildars,  or  captains,  lieutenants,  and 
ensigns,  who,  though  holding  nominally  the  same  rank  as  the  corresponding  Euro- 
pean officers,  are  nevertheless  all  subordinate  to  the  lowest  European  commissioned 
officer.  The  total  number  of  European  troops  in  India,  besides  commissioned  offi* 
cers,  is  usually  about  (iO.OOO,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  Queen's  regiments,  the  re- 
mainder consisting  of  persons  enlisted  in  Britain  directly  for  the  East  India  Company's 
service.  The  native  troops  are  composed  of  Hindoos  and  Moslems,  Ice.  who  are 
mixed  in  every  regiment ;  they  are  usually  called  Seapoys,  Sepoys,  or  Sipahees,  and 
in  discipline,  cleanliness,  sobriety,  bravery,  and  fidelity,  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
body  of  men.  The  native  artillery  make  it  a  point  of  honour  never  to  desert  their 
guns,  and  wherever  a  British  officer  has  been  found  to  lead,  it  has  rarely  or  never 
happened  that  the  seapoys  refused  to  follow.     The  native  cavalry  are  excellent  and 
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fearleis  rid«fy,  superior  in  that  respect  even  to  Europeani,  and  good  swordtmen ;  tbej 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  their  horsea,  and  treat  them  with  the  greatest  IdndneM.  Of 
the  whole  army  it  may  be  said  that  no  men  are  more  alive  to  emuhition ;  a  medal  is 
as  highly  prized  by  a  seapoy  as  by  a  British  soldier ;  and  many  iostanoes  of  their 
heroism  have  been  related  which  would  do  honour  to  Greek  or  Roman  rtory.  The 
Bengal  army  is  considered  to  possess  the  men  of  the  highest  caste,  most  of  them  being 
Brahmins  and  Rajpoots  ;  tbe  Bombay  seapoy  is  more  a  man  of  all  work  ;  and  the  Ma- 
drasites  are  perhaps  the  hardiest  race ;  but  all  are  extremely  tenacious  of  their  rights, 

and  adhere  punctiliously  to  the  customs  which  their  religion  ordains (MartmaSfa- 

iistirn,  ^c.  p.  325.)  The  prejudices,  indeed,  of  the  Bengal  troops  on  many  points  are 
o^ten  difficult  to  be  overcome,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  Brahmins 
among  them,  and  partly,  beciuse  they  consider  themselves  collectively  as  of  a  higher 
caste  than  the  Miidra^  heapoys,  who!ie  prejudices  are  comparatively  trivial.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  Bengal  sepoy  is  in  general  better  than  that  of  the  Madras  soldier; 
the  Bengalee  has  generally  greater  height,  though  he  does  not  usually  possess  muwie 
in  proportion.  The  Madras  seapoy  is  of  shorter  stature,  but  has  more  strength  and 
power  of  enduring  fatigue  and  pri\'ation.  The  troops  of  Bengal  and  Bombay  luely 
gave  a  nobl*.*  proof  of  devotion  to  their  duties,  by  passing  the  forbidden  limits'  of  tbe 
IiiduH,  in  their  M-ay  to  AfTghanistan,  not  only  without  a  murmur,  but  with  hifrh 
spirit.  In  1837,  two  ordors  of  distinction  were  instituted,  the  first,  styled  **  The 
Order  of  British  India.*'  is  to  be  given  to  soubahdars  and  jemadars,  for  long  and 
honourable  service ;  and  to  consist  of  two  classes.  The  first  class  is  to  consist  of 
100  soubahdars,  with  an  allowance  of  two  rupees  a-day  each,  in  addition  to  their 
regimental  allowances,  or  retiring  pensions ;  and  the  second  class,  of  100  officers, 
with  an  allowance  of  one  rupee  a-day  each,  in  addition  to  their  pay  and  pensions. 
Members  of  the  fimt  class  receive  the  title  of  Surdar-bahadur  (invincible  com- 
mander) ;  those  of  the  second,  Bahadur  (invincible.)  The  other  order,  styled  **  The 
Order  of  Merit/'  is  to  furniith  rewards  for  personal  bravery,  and  to  consist  of  three 
riasses,  with  an  appropriate  badge,  and  additional  pay  and  pensions,  without  distinc- 
tion of  rank. 

Besides  the  regular  British  army,  several  of  the  native  princes  are  obliged  by  treaty 
to  maintain  subsidiary  troops,  who  in  fact-  form  a  guard  over  the  conduct  of  those  who 
pay  them ;  and,  in  th(»  event  of  war,  they  are  required  to  furnish  contingents  for  ser- 
vice in  the  field.  Formerly,  tlu*  Indian  troops  were  little  better  than  an  undisciplim^d 
rabble,  called  out  for  the  special  purposes  of  the  war  in  whieh  th^ir  ruler  liappened 
to  be  cAgJiged  :  or  consisted  of  mercenary  soldiers,  who  sold  their  services  to  the  hiph- 
est  bidder,  and  who  rhaiiJK'ed  from  one  employer  to  another,  jnst  as  it  suited  their 
interest  or  caprice.  Latterly,  several  of  the  princes  have  attempted  to  form  and  m:un- 
tain  reirular  armies,  disj'ipliiu'd  in  the  Kiiropean  manner;  but,  from  imperfect  training, 
the  want  of  proper  olliccrs,  or  >;eneral  riiisinunagement,  these  armic:?,  when  broiicht 
into  collision  with  the  Hriti«ih  troop-*,  have  proved  hardly  more  efTirient  than  their 
undisciplined  predeecssnors.  Hut  the  fighting  nvn  form  the  smallest  part  of  an  IndiHn 
army  ;  the  attendants,  servants',  ami  camp  followers  are  innumerable.  Kaeh  of  the  Bri- 
tish seapoys  has  his  pergonal  scTvants  at  all  times;  but,  when  the  army  takes  the  field, 
the  number  of  attendants  is  prodigioui^ly  incjva."<ed.  When  General  Harris  advanced 
against  Seringapatam,  in  17iH>,  his  orniy  consisted  of  3o,000  soldiiM*s  and  1*20.000  at- 
tendants ;  and  when  the  Marquis  of  IlH;stin>;>.  in  1817.  commenced  the  Mahratta  war, 
his  lis^'hting  force  amoiinrod  to  110,000  men,  his  camp  followers,  to  half  a  million. 

The  navy  of  the  Briti-h  Indian  empire  was  at  one  time  very  considerable,  but  is 
now  much  diminished;  it  consists  only  of  a  few  vessels  of  war  of  the  smaller 
classes,  several  armed  steamers,  and  sniue  surveying  vessels.  The  navy  is  attaehe«l 
to  the  Bombay  presidency ;  and  measures  are  now  in  progress  to  convert  it  into 
an  armed  steam  flotilla.  At  Calcutta,  there  is  a  marine  establishment,  which,  thoiitrh 
not  of  a  warlike  character,  is  nevertheless  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  the  pilot 
service,  which  consists  of  1*2  strong,  well  fitted,  and  quick-sailing  vessels,  of  "200 
tons  burden,  several  of  which  arc  always  stationed  off  the  months  of  the  Ganges  and 
the  Hoogly,  on  the  look-out  for  vessels  coming  up  tiie  bay,  into  each  of  which  they 
place  a  European  pilot,  and  a  leadsman  to  steer  the  course  to  Calcutta.  There  arc  1*20 
Europeans  employed  in  thisservire;  the  first  rank  being  that  of  branch  pilots,  who  are 
12  in  number,  and  receive  each  £70  a-month.  The  yearly  cost  of  the  pilot  service,  in- 
cluding pilots,  men,  vessel*,  lighthouses,  buoys,  and  other  necessary  ailjuncts,  ex- 
ceeds £150,000  a- vcar. 

Pmoductive  IsDr*TRY. — Agriculture  throughout  India  is  in  the  lowe«t  condition; 
the  implements  used  are  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  the  cultivator  follows  the  routine  of 
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liis  forefathers,  without  ever  dreaming  of  improvement.     For  the  articles  of  produce, 
set!   Veyetuble  Proauctions  and  Topoyraphy. 

The  great  fertility  of  the  soil  generally  insures  a  sufficient  supply  of  food ;  but  so 
dependent  is  vegetation,  in  this  hot  climate,  upon  the  supply  of  moisture,  that  an 
unusual  ci^ntinuance  of  dry  weather  sometimes  occasions  dreadful  famines.  Tanks 
or  artificial  ponds,  and  wells,  are  spread  in  countless  numbers  over  every  tract  of 
cultivated  country;  and  the  former,  being  often  of  great  extent,  and  maintained  by 
strong  dams,  present  an  interesting  proof  of  the  power  of  human  skill  and  industry 
in  averting  an  evil  so  incident  to  the  climate,  and  supplying  to  the  thirsty  soil  tlnct 
moisture  of  which  it  is  deprived  by  the  long  droughts  of  a  tropical  region.  Without 
these  innumerable  wells  and  reservoirs,  which  have  been  created  by  t^e  labour  of  auc- 
cessive  generations,  great  part  of  India  would  speedily  become  an  uncultivated  deserC 
European  skill  and  capital  are  now,  to  a  large  extent,  applied  to  the  production  of  in- 
digo and  opium,  principally  in  Bahar  and  Malwah ;  and  tea  is  cultivated  in  Upper 
Assam,  where  it  is  already  grown  of  good  quality,  and  may  be  raised  almost  to  any 
extent  which  the  market  may  require.  The  cultivation  of  the  indigo  plant  occupies 
above  a  million  of  acres,  yielding  an  annual  produce  of  the  value  of  two  or  three  mil- 
lions sterling.  Silk  is  the  next  important  article:  the  average  quantity  of  raw  silk 
exported  during  each  of  the  twelve  years  ending  1831,  amounted  to  1,334,883  lbs.; 
and  in  1837,  the  value  of  silk  exported  exceeded  £120,000.  There  are  in  India 
three  species  of  mulberry-tree,  and  two  kinds  of  silk  worm;  the  silk  districts,  which 
are  in  Bengal,  are  all  situated  between  the  parallels  of  22°  and  26^  N.  and  long.  86^ 
and  90^  E.  Opium  is  produced  in  Malwah  and  Bahar ;  and  in  1836  was  exported, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  smuggled  into  China,  to  the  enormous  extent  of  26,018  chests, 
valued  at  17,106,903  dollars.  The  working  of  mines  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning ^ 
diamonds  are  procured  near  Punnah,  in  Bundelcund;  coal  is  wrought  in  the  district 
of  Burdwan,  in  Bengal,  and  in  other  places;  and  iron  in  the  Carnatic,  where  excellent 
steel  is  manufactured  at  Porto-Novo.  For  many  ages  India  was  famous  for  the  weav- 
ing of  silk,  cotton,  and  goats* wool,  particularly  for  muslins  and  calicoes ;  but  since  the 
opening  of  the  trade  in  1813,  the  introduction  of  British  manufactured  goods  has  al- 
most entirely  ruined  the  Hindoo  manufacturers,  without  supplying  a  substitute  for 
their  employment.  In  woollen  textures,  iron  work,  and  earthenware,  there  are  few 
nations  more  rude  or  less  successful.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  demand  in  Europe 
for  the  staple  productions  of  India,  and  the  unlimited  capability  of  the  country  to  fur- 
nish them,  the  native  products  have  hitherto  been  exported  only  to  a  comparatively 
small  extent.  The  commerce,  however,  both  in  exports  and  imports,  has  increased 
immensely  since  the  trade  was  opened  in  1313.  According  to  theliwt  published  par- 
liamentary returns,  the  value  of  the  imports  into  thepresidency  of  Bengal  in  the  year 
1836-7  amounted  to  40,429,076  Company's  rupee84  into  Madras,  15,125,857;  into 
Bombay,  47,245,571  ;  total,  102,800,504  rupees,  or  £11,565,056  sterling.  The  value 
of  the  exports  for  the  same  year  amounted,  in  Bengal,  to  67,847,147;  Madras, 
27,854,757;  Bombay,  59,905,978 ;  total,  155,607,882  rupees,  or  £17,954,161  sterling. 
The  maritime  trade  centres  in  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras;  but  the  people  of  Man- 
divee,  in  Cutch,  likewise  carry  on  a  great  trade;  and  from  Curacbee,  in  Sinde,  cara- 
vans of  camels  convey  large  quantities  of  goods  towards  Cabul,  Candahar,  and  other 
places  to  the  north-west  of  India;  bringing  back  in  return  the  produce  of  these  coun- 
tries for  exportation.  Upwards  of  1000  Arabian  ships  also  arrive  annually  in  India 
between  the  monsoons ;  by  which  an  extensive  commerce  is  maintained  in  a  quiet  im- 
perceptible manner,  through  the  means  of  ol>scure  native  agents,  who  freight  the  Arab 
boats ;  and  thus  many  thousand  tons  of  British  manufactured  goods  are  bought  from 
our  merchants,  and  And  their  way  into  the  heart  of  the  most  remote  and  most  barba- 
rous countries.  But  besides  the  commerce  with  Europe,  a  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  with  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Arabia ;  and  with  China  and  the  Asiatic  Islands  the  trade 
is  also  great.  A  large  quantity  of  wool  is  now  exported  from  Bombay,  the  produce  of 
the  sheep  pastured  along  the  Indus  and  other  districts  beyond  the  British  frontier. 
The  first  exports  reported,  were  in  1833,  when  the  amount  was  only  69,994  lbs. ;  in 
1837  it  had  increased  to  2,444,091  lbs.  The  general  peace,  also,  and  the  increased 
safety  of  communication  which  now  exists  throughout  all  India  in  consequence  of  the 
British  ascendancy,  are  fast  producing  their  natural  results,  in  a  rapidly  increasing  in- 
ternal commerce.  Inland  customs  are  also  now  abolished,  and  traders  may  carry  their 
goods  from  one  extremity  of  the  country  to  the  other,  without  being  pillaged  at  every 
step,  as  formerly,  by  custom-house  officers.  For  the  encouragement  of  this  trade,  two 
banks  have  been  established  in  Calcutta ;  one  at  Agra,  which  divided,  in  1839,  nin^ 
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per  cent,  of  profits  ;  and  one  at  Bomtey.  The  avaiUble  capital  of  these  baakf  if 
less  than  £2,000,000  sterling ;  they  hare  little  or  no  intercourse  with  England;  and 
their  business  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  limited  population  of  the  preaideiicicab  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  are  dependent  on  the  shroffs  or  money-lenders  for  pecuniary 
assistance,  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  a-month,  or  on  the  Government  for  small 
advance*  to  carry  on  their  agricultural  operations  from  seed  tune  till  hanreat.  The 
monetary  circulation  consists  of  the  rupee,  a  silver  coin  of  no  more  than  two  shilling 
value,  w-itb  copper  and  shells.  To  remedy  these  incoovenienciea,  a  grcait  establish- 
ment, called  the  Bank  of  Asia,  with  branches  in  India,  has  lately  been  established  io 
London. 

Inters \L  CoMstrxiCATioxs The  roads  throughout  In£a  are  generally  mere 

traoka,  scarcely  suited  for  the  transport  of  wheel-carriages ;  and  the  modes  of  tra- 
velling are  of  a  nature  which  an  European,  accustomed  to  travelling-  in  Britain,  would 
har«lly  feel  very  comfortable.  Such  conveniencies  as  stage-coaches,  publie  waggons, 
and  lioats,  do  not  exist.  There  are  not  even  any  conveyances  which  can  be  hired 
from  stage  to  ^tage,  except  in  a  very  few  parts  of  the  country,  where  a  traveller  maj 
fur  a  »hort  distance  be  supplied  at  certain  intervals  with  poniea  which  go  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  an  hour .  while  he  is  obliged  to  hire  porters  to  carry  his  bagxage. 
The  only  attempt  at  travelling  post  is  by  going  in  a  palkee  (palankin),  which  is  car- 
ried by  bearers ;  and  this  is  a  mode  of  conveyance  avaiUble  only  to  the  rich.  A  pal- 
kee holds  but  one  person,  and  the  charge  is  never  less  than  one,  sometimes  tiro 
shillings  a  mile,  a  rate  as  high  as  posting  in  England.  The  traveller  is  obliged  to  gire 
from  two  to  five  dsy*s  notice  to  the  postmaster,  according  to  the  distance;  and  tbe 
average  rate  of  travelling  is  about  four  mites  an  hour.  In  (Hdinary  cases  the  tra- 
veller carries  ever}-thiri^  with  him ;  if  he  is  a  rich  man,  accompanied  by  his  fomily, 
his  retinue  resembles  that  of  the  patriarchs  of  old,  including  his  flocks  and  herds,  his 
camels,  and  his  beasts  of  burden,  his  men-servants,  and  his  maid-servants ;  he  traiYls 
on  bis  own  horses,  or  on  an  elephant,  while  his  tents,  beds,  cooking  vessels,  kc.  are 
conveyed  on  camels  or  in  carts.  Some  of  his  attendants  accompany  him  on  horseback, 
or  on  ponies ;  and  the  rest  follow  on  foot  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  a-day.  If 
he  travel  by  water,  he  hires  a  comfortable  boat  for  himself  and  his  frunily,  with  ss 
many  more  as  he  requires  for  his  kitchen  and  baggage,  and  embarks  with  all  his 
retinue.  Individuals  of  less  wealth  convey  their  property  in  carts,  and  are  content 
to  sleep  and  eat  under  the  shelter  of  trees,  or  of  one  of  those  magnificent  groves  of 
mantro  which  are  found  at  intervals  of  a  few  miles  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Ac* 
cordinf^  to  the  rank  or  wealth  of  the  individual  his  mode  of  travelling  and  the  number 
of  hi<4  attendants  varies ;  some  have  only  a  pony  to  carry  their  baggage,  while  they  walk 
on  foot ;  and  the  poorest  not  only  walk,  but  carry  their  own  stores,  consisting  of  s 
blanket  or  quilt  for  a  bed,  a  pot  of  brass  or  copper  tinned  in  which  to  boil  their  pulse 
or  make  a  curry,  a  smaller  vessel  for  drinking,  and  a  round  plate  of  sheet  iron,  oo 
which,  (tupported  on  two  stones  or  lumps  of  earth,  and  M-ith  a  few  sticks  or  a  little 
cow-dunif  for  fuel,  they  bake  their  cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  which  consist  merely  of 
flour  and  water,  kneaded  for  a  few  minutes.  Merchants,  who  have  goods  to  dispatch, 
hire  boats,  or  eart«,  camels,  puck-liorses,  or  bullocks  to  convey  their  wares  to  their 
destination  ;  and  the  ^me  conveyances  and  the  same  drivers  proceed  throughout  the 
whole  distance,  though  it  may  be  500  or  1000  miles.  Large  sums  of  treasure  or  jewel- 
lery, amounting  sonietime^i  to  several  thousand  pounds,  are  constantly  dispatched  by 
the  bankers  of  one  town  to  their  correspondents  at  the  distance  of  several  hundred 
miles,  by  the  hands  of  common  porters.  These  men,  instead  of  going  in  large 
parties  well  armed,  usually  travel  in  small  numbers,  without  arms ;  trusting  for 
protection  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  their  appearance.  There  are  but  few  inns 
or  serais  ;  and  the  best  of  them  consist  but  of  a  square  of  arches  or  arcades  Some 
of  these,  which  were  raised  under  the  Mahometan  princes,  are  l>eautiful  specimens  of 
architecture,  with  lofty  f^teways  and  battlements;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
rude  and  shapeless.  Under  the  native  princes,  these  buildings  were  numerous,  and 
were  kept  in  tolerable  order ;  a  regular  establishment  of  guards  and  servants  was 
maintained  at  them ;  and  there  were  private  doors  and  apartments  furnished  for  wo- 
men. But  all  have  sirHTered  more  or  less  from  the  political  disturbances  of  the  coun- 
try, and  many  of  the  most  i^plendid  have  gone  entirely  to  ruin.  There  are  generally  a  i«w 
shops  within  the  square ;  and,  in  places  of  considerable  thoroughfare,  a  few  people, 
of  a  class  called  Buttearas,  who  cook  dinners  for  travellers.  Where  there  are  no 
serais,  travellers  sleep  in  the  verandahs  of  houses,  or  in  any  open  sheds  they  can  find; 
\}\xt  the  climate  of  India  is  such  as  to  render  shelter  unnecessary  during  niue  months 
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in  the  year ;  and  none  but  gingle  travellers,  or  very  small  parties,  care  for  serais  or 
houses.  All  who  are  rich  enough  to  carry  tents  with  them,  or  those  who  travel  in 
considerable  numbers,  usually  prefer  encamping  under  the  shade  of  trees,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  dirty  serais  or  villages ;  and  when  one  party  is  so  encamped  under  a 
shady  grove,  a  single  traveller,  or  even  a  party  of  several,  will  easily  be  induced  to 
join  them,  and  often  ask  permission  to  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  protection. 

But  several  good  roads  have  been  recently  formed  or  projected,  particularly  one 
from  Calcutta  to  Cuttack  ;  and  a  great  road,  which  is  to  extend  from  Agra  to  Bombay, 
through  AUyghur,  Sasseram,  and  Jihree,  crossing  the  Nerbuddah  at  Akberpore,  a 
total  distance  of  750  miles,  has  been  surveyed,  and  partly  executed.  There  are  no 
navigable  canals  or  railways ;  but  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges  both  afford  a  long  course 
of  inland  navigation,  which  is  traversed  by  steam-boats;  and  a  canal  has  been  pro- 
jected to  connect  these  rivers,  proceeding  across  the  country  between  the  Jumnah  and 
the  Suttlej ;  and  its  tract  has  already  been  surveyed  and  found  practicable.  —  See 
Rivers — Indus,  Ganges,  kc. 

Divisions.  —  As  India  has  never  formed  one  empire,  there  is  no  general  system 
of  administrative  divisions.  By  the  Mahometan  writers,  the  name  Hindustan  was 
understood  to  signify  the  country  in  immediate  subjection  to  the  sovereigns  of  Delhi 
which,  in  1582,  was  divided  into  eleven  «ou6a As  or  provinces,  the  names  of  which  are 
still  retained  in  our  maps,  though  most  of  them  have  become  entirely  obsolete,  and 
those  which  still  remain,  have  materially  changed  the  extent  of  their  application. 
These  were:  — Lahor^  Moultan,  including  Sinde,  Ajmere,  Delhi,  Agra,  Allahabad, 
Bahar,  Oude,  Bengal,  Malwah,  and  Gujrat.  A  twelfth  soubah  was  formed  of 
Cabul,  and  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  Indus ;  and  several  new  divisions  were  af* 
terwards  added  from  the  conquests  in  the  Deccan,  namely,  Berar,  Khandeish,  Aurun- 
gabad,  Beejapore,  Beder,  Nandere,  Hydrabad,  the  Carnatic,  Gundwana,  and  Orissa. 
Of  all  these,  the  only  soubahs  which  now  remain  as  geographical  appellations  are, 
Bahar,  Oude,  Bengal,  Orissa,  Malwah,  Gujrat,  Khandeish,  and  the  Carnatic.  Bengal 
is  the  great  plain  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapfitra ;  Bahar  is  a  smaller 
province  to  the  north-west ;  Oude  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  existing  political  divi- 
sions ;  Malwah,  or  Central  India,  is  the  table-land,  supported  on  the  south  by  the 
Vindhya  mountains ;  Gujrat  is  the  country  around  the  Gulf  of  Cambay ;  Khandeith 
is  a  province  of  the  Bombay  presidency,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Tuptee ;  the  Carnatic 
is  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  India ;  Orissa  extends  along  the  coast, 
between  the  Carnatic  and  Bengal,  with  a  breadth  of  about  ninety  miles  inland,  where 
it  borders  upon  Gundwana,  a  large  tract  of  country,  with  ill-defined  limits,  but.un* 
derstood,  in  its  widest  dimensions,  to  extend  westward  and  northward  to  Ellichpoor, 
Bhopal,  and  Bundelcund. 

India  is  now  divided  politically  into  a  number  of  sovereign  states,  which  may  be 
arranged  into  four  classes :  —  1.  Territories  under  the  immediate  government  of  the 
officers  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  are  divided  into  the  three  Presidenciel 
of  Bengal,  Madras,  *and  Bombay;  2.  Subject  States,  left  to  the  rule  of  the  native 
princes,  but  under  the  protection  and  complete  controul  of  the  British  Government-; 
3.  States  under  British  protection  or  alliance,  but  without  interference  in  their  in- 
ternal governments.  These  do  not  in  reality  differ  much  from  the  Subject  Statea, 
and  we  have  therefore,  in  the  subjoined  table,  united  them  in  the  same  clasa ;  4.  Iiu 
dependent  States.  The  names  of  all  of  these,  with  their  dimensions  and  population^ 
are  stated  in  the  following  Table :  — 

I.  BaiTisH  Tbreitobt. 

^      . .  Arta  m  Pcmtla  • 

Presidency  of  Fort-WUliam,  Bengal.  m.  mitei.          tion. 

1 .  Government  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  including  Asriun  and  Arra«an.. 18 1,684  40,.'»0,0Q0 

2.  Government  of  Agra,  or  the  north-west  Prorinces,  170,310  17,021.000 

Presidency  of  Fort  8t.  George,  ICadras.                   131,962  l»,090.0s4 

Presidency  of  Bombay,        ........  63,543  6,940,277 

536,418        79.101,311 

II.  and  III.  SvBjBCT  abd  Pbotbotxo  SxATsa. 

Nizam,  or  King  of  Hydrabad, 88,884  10,000,000 

Ralah  of  Berar.  or  King  of  Nagpore, 56.783  3,000.000 

RaJah  of  Sattarah,         ^ 7,943  794.380 

Ridah  of  Kolapore,         \  Mahrattas, 8,184  318.400 

Rajah  of  Sawuntwaree,  J 935  83,600 

"^  Jah  of  Travancore, 4.574  457,400 

Carry  OTW,  698,661       90,764,911 
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jtremim         PtftJ^ 

Brought  over,  iJ^9Sl       90,76«ill 

of  Cochin, 1.M8  19M0O 

)«h  of  Birsore  (now  annexed  to  Idadrfti),       .....  27.S99        i,7S9^900 

|eh  of  Sikim. 4,400  440jOOO 

ihah,  or  King  of  Onde. 83.9U         6,000^000 

JM$h  of  Rewah,  In  Bqndelcund, 10,310         IJOilJOM 

OhlefH  of  Dhattea,  Jhansi,  and  Terhi,  in  do., 16,173         1,617,300 

B^ah  of  Bhurtpore,      .........         1,946  194.6Q0 

The  Ri^ah  of  Ohol|>ore,  Baree,  and  RiO*l>-K*inb>      ....  Ij62€  leifiBO 

Nawnb  or  Nabob  of  BhopaU  in  Malwah,       ......         6,772  677,100 

HoUcar's  territory  in  Bfalwah 4.945  414,500 

The  Rx^fahs  of  Dbar  aud  Dewaa.  in  Malwah 1,466  146,600 

Tlie  Guicowar,  or  Kin^  of  llaroda, 24,950         a.49^000 

The  Rns  of  Catch  or  Kachli. 7,396  .350^000 

The  Ri^poot  <^<i  other  Princes  in  Ri^pootana  and  Malwah. 

Mewar  or  Oudipore,  .....  11,784         1,176,400 

Jeypoor, 13.427         1,342,700 

Bfarwar  or  Jondpour,  ....  34,132         1,706,100 

Kotah 4.389  438,900 

Bhondi, 2.291  229,100 

Alwar. 3,235  823.500 

Ilikaneer, 18,060  180,600 

Jeysulmere,  ......         9,779  97.790 

Kishenghur,     ......  724  72,400 

Banswarra, 1,440  144,000 

Pertaubghur,    ......  1,4.^7  145.700 

Dungarpoor, 2.006  200.500 

Keroli. 1,878  187,800 

birohi  or  Slrowy,  .....         3.024  302,400 

Ameer  Khan,  lord  of  Tonk.  Seroi^,  and  Nlmbheera,         1.633  1^3,300 

109.458         6,7ia.lM 

Hi^s  of  Patiala,  Keytal,  Nal>a,  Jeend,  and  others,  between  the  Jumnah  and  }  , e  «na  «m  ma 

the8utU€»J i  *^*"  «0(MMt 

Phawul -Khan,  Chief  of  the  DaoudpOtras,  .....       30.000  8SO,006 

Ameers  of  8inde,      .........  60,000  90i*,U00 

IV.  Ihdbpevdbvt  Siatks. 

The  MahariO*^  Scindia  in  Central  India,     ......  33.944  3,191M> 

The  Pui\Jab.  or  Kingdom  of  I.«hore,        ......  160,1)00  4,000,000 

The  Kingdom  of  NepAl  or  Nepaul, 36,000  2,000^000 

Bootan,  or  Um  country  of  Deb-imah, 30,000  1,000,000 

V.    FOKSIOX  POSBVSSIOXB. 

IVeneh  territory, 630  110,000 

Danish  territory.      .........  93  3&,0'O 

Portuguese  territory,    .  .         1,2 .0  50ii,0ii0 

Total  area  and  population  of  India,         ....       1,298.452    130.905,000 

A  large  portion  of  the  British  territory  consists  of  the  pos.^essions  of  princes,  who,  though  deprived  of 
the  govvrniuent,  still  enjoy  pensions  paid  out  of  the  public  revenues.    The  territories  of  some  of  these 
princes  were  ceded  in  return  fo»  military  protection :  others  were  forfeited  by  the  chances  of  war :  axHi 
those  of  a  third  cla!>s  were  taken  from  Uiem,  on  account  of  their  tyranny  or  incapacity.    The  princes 
of  the  first  and  the  last  classes,  are  formally  installe<l  on  their  thrones,  and  allowed  to  exercise  sove- 
reignty over  the  tenants  of  tiieir  private  estates,  and  the  members  of  their  household  ;  are  etempted 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  courts  of  law,  have  their  own  civil  and  military  functionaries, 
with  all  tiie  ensigns  of  state,  and  a  British  envoy  usually  resident  at  their  court.    The  following  list 
contains  their  names  and  the  amount  of  their  stli>ends  : — 

Stip.  Rupees. 
The  Great  Mogul,  Emp4>ror  of  Delhi,  and  Kauiily,  .  .  1,500,000 

Soubahdar  of  the  Carnatic,  or  Nabobuf  Arcot,  ....      1,165.400 

Families  of  former  Soubahdurs,         ......  9')0,000 

Rajah  of  Taiv)ore,    .........     1,183,.^ 

8oubahdar  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,    .....  1.600,000 

Families  of  former  Soubahdars,  .......        900,000 

Rajah  of  Benares,  ........  143.000 

Families  of  Hyder  Ali,  and  Tippoo,  Sultans  of  Mysore,         •  .  639,549 

RaJahs  of  Malabar,        ........  250,000 

Peishwah  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  Family,  .....     2,150.000 

Descendants  of  Himmut  Bahadur.    ......  60.000 

Benaeek  Rao.  and  SeeU  Baee.  Chiefs  of  Saugor,         ....        250,000 

Gowind,  Rao  of  C&lpie.  .......  100,000 

Nawab  of  Masulipatam,     ........  60.000 

Nawab  of  Surat,  ........  162,676 

Nawab  of  Furruckabad,      ........         108,000 

Topography We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  different  provinces  of  India, 

in  the  i'ullowing  order: — I.  Government  of  Bengal ;  2.  Government  of  Agra ;  3. 
Presidency  of  Madras ;  4.  Presidency  of  Bombay  ;  5.  Subject  and  Protected  Statet ; 
6.  Independent  Stales ;  7.  Foreign  Possessions  -,  and  8.  The  Islands. 


§  1.  Government  of  Bengal^  Bahar,  and  Orissa. 

This  is  the  original  territory  grants  d  in  dewanny  or  stewardship  by  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  to  tiie  East 
India  Company  in  1765.  It  is  vituate  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  consists  chiefly  of  the 
alluvial  plams  formed  and  intersected  by  the  Ganges*  and  the  BrahmapAtra,  with  their  InnonMrabte 
branches.    The  government  extends  380  miles  iu  brcadtli,  N.s.  in  the  meridian  of  Calcutta,  and  about 
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flj<  M"'"--!.  "i*  'ii-ycfljr  I  hlLl  of  Mai  r^»l^nSle"l!niio.i    .lid  l.T^t^.tcUd  'b,  rl.trl  IbZ 

rock,  vnlch  wu  not  found  even  Iharo^  the  lowdl  ilntum  which  wureAched  conejttcd  of  Ann  utid, 
llhv  tlut  of  (hfi  KA  tharo>  Urgvly  mlEod  with  Ihhlglc,  Ths  GultlTable  »i1,  liowcver.  It  very  thin,  won 
ft.  »,»..r»..j  »f  •.ifi.h  ....idujj  u,L^,  bat  It.  neverthtletfc  uroducei  iJnindintlj  Hi' ■'^~ — ' — --j— 


JuD«,  During  the  colli  HuaDIhoBtinoqphKrDliclLtr.  aharp.  Uld  Dnclng  ;  but  the  hot  bKHjo.  Ln  tb« 
lowiTpu-tnoi'theproFincp,  IB  nc&rl  J  inluerftble,  eren  to  k  nAtlve.  Then;*  of  the  lunBeeni  to  pme- 
tnle  ti>  the  v«-jr  rttali.  while  Uwrv  u  not  &  cloud  In  the  aky  to  latcrcppt  tiiem.  When  llw  moutaon  to 
eboutiochun.  thDTerjMDHn^urefeDliulf  It  wen  thick,  brf4lhinff  becooiee  Uborioui.  ukd  all  u1- 
niEicd  nUun  Ikniiuiiihes.  Iha  o|>|in9ilT<n»i  of  the  nlfhl  being  klnuMl  u  gmlutfau  of  thedaj.  In 
the  north,  however,  vheiv  the  eountrr  begine  to  rlee.  ud  where  (he  luid  It  cleuedt  the  clltnabr  li  uld  tv 

initthedistrlct  of  Chlttegoiu.uiuiiprodacll TO bllljnglon,  which  1i much  molted  to  bjEuTDpeuimflar 
•ea  ulrud  bithli«.  Ailiir  liee  nortb-wai  of  1K-ngil.  ind  eoatl>ln■■bml■*^0>m  eqnnre  ndta.  of  whieh 
Daarlfana-hiirupUinuihlegraiind;  eboute  auienih  conilit* of  » itntthnK  Ullr  connlir,  pr*- 
duelne  little ;  mnd  the  remelnder.  jibout  a  third.  Iq  a  hlohUnd  rccliHi  of  mfKHMderulfl  value.  It  I* 
diiided  by  the  Gan^ei  Inio  two  nearlj  rqual  poniona.  The  eUmuata  comiMntlrelj  tonperata  i  tha 
lieU  ■ndlhemol^IureaioleMappmilre.and  Iheeoolaeaaoo  coiitlumbiiiE«rthiininB.-pia].  The 
aolloflha  plains  Ugeiierall]F  ferllie.  unli'ii  whfre  ullpi'ire  cxlali  In  eioeu,  and  beinic  well  wat«c4 
and  BuUlTstiMl.  b-  veij  nroductiTe  of  the  drjer  Kraini.  and  of  the  luiurlea  required  bv  tbe  mare  actli* 
Inhabltanta  of  tha  nurtli-  Oplnm  h  tbe  ilaple  produce ;  and  a  great  qnantltj  of  aufpetre  la  manu- 
dnlarcd.  principally  In  tha  dlrliiaoi  of  HiJeeporeaiHlBviin.  The  part  of  OrttM  orlglniltT  Included 
lu  the  KiDparor^  gimnl.  le  unlj  ■  narrow  trul  etralehlnjt  along  tbe  aouth-wsatam  rronllar  of  Bengal. 
Tha  gunminant  of  BDRtial,  Bahar.  and  Ortoa  lidlitded  Into  four  ptotIdcci  aDdtbirlT  dlatrletaoi 
illlahi,  CaLCUTTA  PiioTi:<cBeunlalna  the  a/f /tf  CalmUa,  i^intnrii,  (il>  11  pniannaAi,  and  the 
■lllahiof  Hint's,  A'adAn,  Jemrr.  CaUark,  ilirfnauarr.  Bitrdnan,  and  Juntlt-mSiaalt.  TfanPao- 
yn-cs  or  P.TSi  cinlaini  the  diilrlcti  of  K-aihur.  B,l,ar.  TirhMt.  Sann,  JitaAutod,  and  fnKw. 

trifrla  of  jUtfnvnnnF.  ^J/t/fl.  Tipperah,  Vhirtoffone,  Bankerguttfift  IM^iu  and  Dacta-Jflatporf.  Tbil 
cliica  and  ruwnt  of  Hvngal  h%\v  been  anangcd  In  the  following  table,  which  Bbowa  alao  their  dU- 


«nN.E,  b;E. 

Darra.  .    .    .    1T3N.W,  6yN, 

Baaleah, .    . 

Nagoti.    :    .     .I*>N.W.     ' 

Belcnehj,  .    , 

itiNErbjN, 

gSK-B^i.lS  :S:K„.. 

Nalo.*.  ,     .     ,     IMN.byE. 

IISN.  b;W. 

Beyhar.      .     . 

Frin»  Eaiaur,  ISO     .N.E 

Nnldingah.  ' .  '  ;a  U.K.  by 

Rl/ne«.     .    . 

SIM  V.S..h,'tt. 

Knlti:.     ...»      W. 

Nul.hl.     .     .     .IMN.E. 

s.-ir".- 

MN  W.tyW. 

Ooiagot.    .    .    IW     .  by  R. 

SC":'.-.S^NN.E. 

iOON.E.b,'E. 

Gonr.  .     .     .     .160      .N.W.byN. 

Buddaul.    .    . 

Cuigotia.  .    .    an     ,  by  E. 

I'ach.'te,    .    .    1«IN.W. 

i3=u- 

iissr^.-s"!-^-.. 

PlpleeorPlpley.  96B.W. 
Plaaaey,     .    .      U  N.  by  W 

101  n!  iw  w. 

Pubt*     .    .    .IliN.E.bjt 

"Jjonbarrj,'.     195  N.E. 

IT^^-  ■   mSnnw 

CbflmSyT'  .  ' 
Chlneuri,  .    . 

1i6NnV' 

Halanagur.  .    .  IM  E.  by  l(. 
Rajnuvhal.  .     .     i;»  N.N.W. 

Chlrra-purjee, 

Junglebarry.  .    SWH.K.byE. 

RaDgamally,    .WON.N.E. 

Chltt«(Sng.    . 

Ml     .  bj  B. 

J/mlahpore.     .SMN.E.I^li. 

Bung,™,.      .     iOSN.byE. 

Colloda.  ,    . 

R^nahad,     .    .  84  E. 

lof     !b.  b<N. 
IM     .  by  .-4. 

Klabenagur.     .   BTN.bjE. 

Baihgong^     .    MON.byE, 

Comlllah.     . 

Lucldpore.      .     las  E.  by  N. 

B«n«re-      ■     ■  '■■«  N.N.E. 

lU      .byW. 

SSlSiSr.":  i?Jh:n:-J?^&k. 

Culna,      .    . 

s  .*-■ 

Culpee,    .    . 

CutBl.    .     .     , 

,SKW 

Midnapora,    .     TS  w.  by  a. 
Moorle?..    .    .   HN.B.VE. 

Sntalnry.      .     .  lltE. 

DaceC     .    . 

Taujepour.     .    BJK.K.W.t 

lefl  bank  otthe  Hooglr  rirer, 
nd8s°!liI'B.  long.    Macllj 

HU,  >nd130lfoni 

JSSSS-.£E..''iSli,' 

along  the  riTer  n> 

I*  Tartoua.    The  European  n 

dencea  are  bull 

Olt,.  which  1,1. 

tntheUredan.t 
dledCho-rlngh" 

■vsrj.ssMs'.a'r 

raalda  In  the  •'  Black  '1  own. 

'  which  an  Unad  with  and  hnnl'.  I 


vilhhenandlharupllea^hafii.bombi.andparluofanlllgiy.  Thebairackiara  larga enough  for %I)M 

- --'■ --.1.^  — .^rj-^^— ^ppl^mjjipjPP^^^j^  andahlpB  paai  aoclea* 

ry  baing  perfKlly  flat,  and  the  ramparta  rlalnf 
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■trewcd  in  manv  pUices  for  miles  with  a  thin  sprinkling  of  limestone  concretions ;  it  extends  flrom 
north  of  the  Mananuddy  to  Midnapore ;  it  is  finely  cultivated,  and  has  a  most  picturesque  appear- 
ance. At  Balasorc  a  xroup  of  tine  hills  approach  within  15  miles  of  the  sea.  The  interior,  however, 
in  little  known ;  the  hilly  region  is  said  to  extend  for  200  miles  in  length,  by  100  in  breadth ;  the  uleva- 
tion  of  the  hii^hest  hill;)  seen  from  the  Mogulbundy  is  estimated  at  2000  feet,  but  their  general  elevation 
oiily  from  300  to  1200.  They  consist  chietiy  of  granite,  resembling  sandntune,  and  containing  a  variety 
of  minerals  and  precious  >tonos.  The  granite  rocks  are  very  hard  and  naked,  presenting  a  bold  ana 
v&ri.  d  outline,  with  sliarp  peaks  and  abrupt  craxgy  faces ;  they  are  in  many  parts  curiously  inters 
sected  with  trap  veins.  The  rivers  in  the  lowlands  are  emliaiiked  with  immense  earthen  mounds, 
sometimes  6 )  tect  thick,  and  iu  high.  Cuttack,  the  capital,  which  is  situate  on  a  branch  of  the  Mahan- 
uddy,  2.3v»  miles  travellini{  distance  frum  Calcutta,  citntains  upwards  of  6-KX)  houses,  and  40,(i0ii  inhabi- 
tants.' laJasore,  I  U  milcii  N.£.  of  Cuttack,  is  a  seaport  town  on  the  Booree-Bellaun  river,  which  it 
not  navigable  for  vessels  of  greater  burden  than  loo  tons.  Pilots  for  the  Hoo^^ly  are  procured  in 
BalaAore  roads.  Povree,  a  small  town  on  the  coa«t,  45  miles  S.  of  Cuttack,  is  considered  the  Mont- 
pellier  ot  Bengal,  the  climate  being  somewhat  dry,  while  a  refreshing  sea-breexe  blows  continually 
from  March  tiU  July.  It  contains,  or  adjoins,  the  celebrated  temple  of  Juggernaut^  who  is  an  incar- 
nation of  Vishnu  ;  but  he  is  aocompanieid  by  his  brother  and  sL>ter ;  and,  besides  the<e,  all  the  idols 
particularly  venerated  bv  the  Hindoos  And  a  place  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  so  that  idl 
castes  and  sects  may  unite  in  celebrating  the  great  yearly  festival.  The  iKxly  of  the  temple  consists 
of  a  pagoda 'iJ' •  feet  high,  which  forms  a  landmark  at  sea;  and  the  various  services  are  performed 
by  about  3  mni  Brahmins  and  their  attendants.  The  numl)er  of  pilgrims  who  attend  the  yearly  fes- 
tival amounts  to  8  .t:<>ii  or  I'l  ',titi('.  On  this  occasion  the  idols  are  placed  on  cars,  to  >»hich  long 
rO|  es  are  attached,  and  by  tht.'se  the  peopk-  dt'aw  them  forth,  it  being  considered  a  meritorious  ser^ 
vice  to  assist  in  ad-  aucn^  tne deities;  an^l  sometimes  prrople  throw  themselves  before  the  pondt  roua 
wh  els,  tor  the  purpose  ot  being  crushed  to  death,  and  thereby  obtaining  an  entrance  into  Paradise. 
Tue  supcrint<.>ndence  of  the  temple  is  \estcd  in  the  rajah  of  Khoordah;  and  6(),()0U  rupees  (15:MNJ) 
are  paid  annually  for  its  support,  by  the  East  India  Company,  out  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the 
province.  The  country  round  Pooree  is  considered  holy  to  a  great  distance ;  but  the  most  sacred 
portion  is  contined  to  a  circuit  ot  about  eight  inilvs.  The  country  consiists  of  low  sand  hills,  covered 
by  a  thick  but  not  lofty  forest.  About  a  mile  from  the  sea  vegetation  suddenly  ceases;  the  inter- 
vening space  being  a  waste  of  deep  and  loose  sand  along  the  desolate  shore.  Pooree  is  situate  on 
the  edge  of  this  desert ;  and  the  European  cantonments  htand  on  a  high  ridge,  perfectly  destitute  of 
verdure,  firouting  the  sea,  and  ei^oying  the  benefit  of  its  cooling  breezes.  The  town  is  in  consequence 
a  difsirable  residence ;  and  many  persons,  worn  out  with  the  heat  of  Bengal  and  HindQstan,  are  de- 
lightt^  to  loiter  upon  the  healthful,  though  solitary,  shores  of  Cuttack.  Juggernaut  is  as  sacred  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Bud<ihists  as  of  the  Brahminical  Hindoos,  on  account  of  its  having  contained 
for  a  period  of  eight  centuries  the  dalada,  or  tooth  of  Buddha,  which  is  now  in  Cevlon.  The  name 
Juggernaut,  properly  Jhagat-tiata  Herd  of  the  universe),  is  an  appellation  which  Gautama- Buddha 
hiuts.'lf  assumed ;  for  it  is  said  that  on  the  day  he  l>ecaine  Buddha,  as  well  as  when  about  to  expire, 
he  exclaimed,  "  O  universe,  I  am  thy  Lord."  Allahabad,  Benares,  Duriodum,  Gaya,  Sanger  island* 
and  Juggertutut,  are  places  of  devout  pilgrimage  to  the  iiuddhists  of  Thibet,  but  the  la»t  two  are 
of  pre-eminent  sanctity,  whibt  Gaya,  the  blrthp  ace  of  their  legislator,  is  only  of  secondary  rank.  All 
cartes  are  privileged  to  mix  within  the  sacred  limits  of  Juggernaut;  they  are  said  to  be  even  blame- 
less for  eating  together,  which  savours  more  of  a  Buddhist  ttian  of  a  Brahminical  origin.  —  {Furbe§' 
Cfjflttn,  II.  '217. )  KannaniCt  or  the  bkick  pagodoy  on  the  coa»t,  15  miles  E.  of  Pooree,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  splendid  temples  of  which  India  can  boast.  It  was  a  temple  of  the  sun,  of  greater  antiquity 
than  that  of  Juggernaut ;  but  has  lost  its  »anctity.  and  is  now  deserted.  The  bnilding  is  lofty,  form- 
ing a  landmark  at  sea,  and  Is  adorned  with  numberless  sculptures  of  exquisite  beauty,  but  generidlr 
of  ail  ind.-cent  character.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  sand,  partially  overspread  witn 
Jungle ;  and  great  part  of  the  building  Is  now  In  ruins. 

Assam  ts  situate  in  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  to  the  eastward  of  Bengal,  is  about  360  milei 
in  length,  and  from  20  to  70  m  breadth,  and  contains  an  area  of  18,9(N)  square  miles.  It  extends 
ttiinx  the  river  Monash  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  close  upon  the  western  frontier  of  China ;  on 
the  north  It  Is  bounded  by  a  cold  mountainous  country,  and  on  the  east  and  south  by  a  range  of 
mountains  which  gradually  decrease  In  elevation  as  thev  proceed  westward,  separating  Assam  from 
the  basin  of  the  Irrawady,  and  the  rivers  of  Silhet  and  Cachar.  The  country  is  almost  a  perieet 
flat,  studded  with  little  conical  green  hills,  which  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of  f^m  200  to  700  feet. 
It  Is  Intersected  in  every  direction  by  the  branches  and  effluents  of  the  Bralunapfitra,  which  are  almost 
everywhere  navigable;  it  is  always  swampy,  but  in  the  dry  season  the  ground  is  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation, and  produces  abundant  crops.  Assam  is  rich  in  mineral  treasures ;  nearly  ail  the  streams 
carry  down  particles  of  gold ;  the  mountains  contain  precious  stones,  and  silver ;  iron  is  foimd  under 
the  Maga  hills,  and  elsewhere;  and  coal  of  good  quality  has  been  foimd  to  the  east  of  Rangpur.  The 
soil  of  the  hills  Is  composed  of  a  rich  red  loam,  with  a  sprinkling  of  particles  of  quarts  or  talc  ;  and 
large  masses  of  granite  are  scattered  over  them  in  whimsical  confusion.  It  Is  well  adapted  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  for  many  hundred  miles,  might  be  converted  into  one  continuous  garden  of 
silk,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tea.  The  last  is  an  important  article  of  produce ;  it  grows  wild  in  Upper 
Assam,;  is  the  Identical  tea  tree  of  China,  and  only  requires  the  same  care  in  its  culture  and  maidpu- 
latlon  to  rival  or  supersede  the  ^  fragrant  weed"  of  the  celestial  empire.  Coffee  is  also  found  in  its 
wild  state.  Assam  is  bevond  the  influence  of  the  moonsoons ;  the  wind  blows  from  east  or  north- 
east for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  seldom  in  any  other  direction  for  more  than  a  few  days  in  suc- 
cession. In  the  rainy  season,  in  July,  the  whole  country  is  flooded  like  an  inland  sea,  the  river  rising 
to  an  average  height  of  30  feet.  Some  centuries  ago  it  was  richly  cultivated  by  an  industrious  and 
enterprising  people;  but  now  seven-eighths  of  the  surface  are  covered  with  Jungle,  which  emits  febrile 
miasmata.  The  ruins  of  splendid  temples  have  been  discovered  in  the  midst  of  wastes  and  forests ; 
and  large  tanks,  overgrown  with  brushwood,  point  out  the  sites  of  once  populous  cities.  The  ruling 
people  of  Assam,  who  were  called  Ahoms,  and  belonged  to  the  Tal  family,  are  supposed  to  have  ml- 

Kaied  from  the  borders  of  China,  and  to  have  ccmquered  the  country  early  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  1 7th  century  they  were  converted  to  Hinduism,  and  adopted  the  language  of  BengaL  The 
present  representative  of  the  powerful  kings  of  Assam  resides  at  Jorenath  in  tawdry  splendour,  his 
resources  arc  limited  to  those  of  a  zemindar,  his  nobility  has  been  reduced  to  beggary,  and  his  court 
presents  the  empty  muckerv  of  royalty.  The  central  part  of  Assam,  with  a  population  of  about  200,000, 
was  left  for  some  time  under  his  Immediate  government,  after  the  country  was  recovered  from  the 
Burmese  In  I826 ;  but  It  has  been  again  resumed,  and  placed  under  the  immediate  charge  of  British 
officers.  The  most  ancient  capital  was  Ghergong,  a  city  of  great  extent,  built  of  brick  or  stone,  a 
few  miles  above  RaiiKPur;  and  about  10  miles  from  it  is  ^zoo,  the  burial  place  of  the  kings  where 
their  remains  were  deposited  in  a  vault  under  a  magnificent  temple.  During  the  splendour  of  the 
Assam  princes  Gowhatti  was  also  a  large  city  and  fortress,  but  few  vestiges  of  its  grandeur  now  re- 
main. It  has  however  again,  within  a  few  years,  grown  up  from  a  duster  of  huts  to  a  well-built 
and  populous  town.  6'u//tvaA,  in  Upper  Assam,  was  for  sometime  a  British  military  sution,  but  it 
has  been  abandoned,  and  tne  liead -quarters  of  the  army  have  bem  established  at  Saikwah,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  BrahniapQtra,  three  miles  below.    Gva^fora,  in  Lower  Assam,  Is  rapidly  rising 
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ill  iiii|iortano»'  u*  a  mart  for  tin*  (T<idue«  of  llie  mniitry.  The  A»9«m<>«<>  arechii4l>-  Hindoo*.  f..l. 
liiwiT'ior  Mrnhiiiini-iii.  aixl  MiliJ'-rt  ti>  an  iiiriufiitiaK  intrli?uinK,  ami  viiMi-us  priri'thrMitl.  Uurv  U 
nl*!!  I  Ur;ri-  |>rii|><rii>>ii  of  Miml*  iii<i,  who  an'  luM  iii  irrvat  Ci/iitrini'l.    The  popuia'iun  in  l*c^iili  ji  c.-n.- 

tf^-l  III'  i;r«at  iiiiiiil»  r>«  itf  |ifu;lti  fmiii  tlie  hill  ruuntry,  who  intermarry  with  tltc  Ai-Mi.f^v.  la 
'l  p  r  AoHiini.  ami  aiiii>ni{  tin'  hiM-.  art>  varioii*  wiM  trilte!^,  at  Hootfah,  Aka«.  Uu|hlas.  KiM|<4i<].ci^, 
Mirio.  .\liMr<«.  l^ir-alMir«.  Mi4liiiii«.  Kaii|;ii<.  lior-KanKti?*.  Siiiir]>  "i".  )1uttnr*li<ii,  Naeav.  Muiini;H)ris 
i  .ii''  ;«ri-.  Klc•^v!l•.  aii-i  «iiirriiw!«.  Tln»  Kiuiicii-.  wh«»  arc  iillllttlli^t^.  and  livi-  in  Tp^r  A9&aiM.  i»rf 
tl'f  i:in-t  I'iiili/i-il:  iiiit  till-  iii'ot  iiiiincruiii*  aiui  nii><>t  fiiriniilablo  trilie  arc  thi-  Sf-tfph-t,  wh  .  »■<• 
Mi'in  t  iu«  "  ^i-ry  tn>ii>  l<'>i>iiii\  l>iit  ik«-ii  rtlK-Ii>«<(  ai'knuwli  dcf  tl  i>  luraiiiouiit  authority  i<f  thi-  ltr:ii:i 
<:iitiriiiii»-i  I.  'I'hi'  «hiiU'i'oniitr\  hit*  Utii  liilliertu  in  a  »tat'.>  of  anJ<-rt  barbari-ni:  liiit.  un<k-rit«  n  v 
in::"!!  r-  it  i-  r:i,'iil!y  iiii(T<>\iiik'  :'anil  iir<uniM-<i  t«i  bi.-t»« mw  one  of  tTu-  flm-^t  and  richi;»t  prc^ii  i-.  •  •  f 
iJii-  lr>lijiii  •■iiii'in**    ■  /'••/»• -l* »«i/i/i v  ••/  .Ut>tm,  htt  J"hu  yt'Cin/i.  Cafrufta^  \<lf7.) 

\k\i  t^  -ir  K\Kn  \iH  Viv^  almu  tlit-  vai>t  "I'li'  «>r  thv  It.iy  of  HiMiual.  U'twccn  17'  :20' anil  Ji  *:  i  N. 
lat  :  •  \t>  ml  r>-:  '.'  vt  mill-*  ;n  liMiiitli.  with  a  lin-.i'ltli  \ar>ui>;  fntni  in  to  liN).  avi  rJtre  •}:< ;  ami  (•«  i.'  rr.> 
Invr  nifiiit  !'•.'•  >-<  ><|ii.iri>  iiiiir-.  nf  whii^li  mily  I  -'iltli  |iari  i*  (MiltitatiHl.  It  i»  t  Hundtni  en  tli>  ca-'  >  y  « 
mil-."-  <•(  iii>-iiTiiiiiii4.  I'H'iii-il  Yi'mi'f!  ifiv  \*\'  tli<>  \r:i('ancM'.  ami  jitrtftft-ifntiiu  by  the  Kirntaii«,  «->>  i-:! 
fitii  t.->i.  "I  II  rilii^ariN  Iroui  i'»\»:  Niuraii  to  tin-  'I  iiiinTiiii  h:lU.  It5  ni<an  Iifiirht  i:*  3  '  liHt.  but  u 
•ciiiiK-  ]il.i'->-^  it  ri-ui'lii-  'i  ■  >■.  Not  iHrtA  th.in  '11  |i-i»Hit>  an^  «nii1  to  v\\t\  in  ti  e  rid^se.  Iradime  KttkivTi 
.Arni'iii  i\w\  A  V.I,  Imt  on'y  thi- arr  iis^-il  fur  thi"  piirt>o»o  :  th>' lii-»t  io  the  uaMi  o:  .huj.  tht*  «ii!!!ii  it 
of  whi 'li  i«  Vi'il  fi-ft  :tlK>\f  tii>-  h  M-1  of  thi* -i-a.  Tnward^  the  ra^t  Hide  tlio  riiniintair:5  •iiM*lii.i- ]>.i  a 
Mii'i>  ^»hiii  of  ti-rrni-L-o  ;  hut  towards  Annan  il>f  iIi'm'i'iiI  i»  ^t•op  and  al»u|it.  Tlif  northern  p:iri  ■  f 
tVi'  ]r-'Viiir«  riin^ir>i>«  of  tlu'  lar:!«'  valley  uf  ArMcaii  I'ri«p>  r.  whiili  it  diviiU-d  from  ilie  Hay  tif  I'i-ivrI 
ii-  H  r.iTi  ont'hi'itfhfs.  whii'li  M-:ir(*«'ly  rifie  tonidrc  than  7  "fett.  and  generally  a«^umearonii-al  <!-.•:  v. 
Smur  'if  thi'Mi  :iri'  hi»iil.it«.-d  :  i»tlpT.-»  an*  cuini»H't«d  hy  narmw  ridj;v!> :  but  all  an?  «Mtt>  rtd  irr»-ju  ar.y. 
an>l  »ipurii«-il  l>y  ra%ini-9t,  ^aiUi-vx.  and  eontiiuil  letcl  ^p••t!•.  cacli  oocupieil  by  a  stream,  a  \nV.t'.  nr  a 
iii-ir-li.  Till'  \all>-y  of  Ar.  «-uii  \arii->  in  ui<!th  from  b*  niil«"«  orient  to  40  ;  but  iii  m*  Ifttle  aNut-  tl.  - 
b  vi>l  of  the  "I'l.  tMiit  the  tiibt  mi-rtiuw  tin*  flat  l-onicf'*  of  the  rivt- rs  to  a  conf>idi-ralile  exttnt.  aid 
|in\<*  thrni  ut  •>bli  .1  noisiinie  Mwuiiip.  \S\x\\  tlie  exii'iitinn  of  thin  »wampy  around,  the  ^oil  rvi;-i«i4 
«itr.>«'k*  iTunibliiu  mi  thf  hurlaei".  ami  covered  iiy  a  thin  laycT  of  Uio«e  black  eanh.  o«t'r>pri-4d  *■  ah 
^T-ix"  aiitl  jiiti-.'lc  111  .luly.  whi'ii  ilie  raiiiit  beromf  abiiiuiant.  the  whole  valley  i<>  ii.unduteil:  ai.il  >•• 
iMiiiK-r'iii"  are  theruer«  whieli  inter!>eet  it,  that  they  funii  a  complete  labyrinth  of  water  rt-mn.i::!-- 
cat.iiii  lH<tu*-eii  III-  towns  nml  ^ill:i(;e!«  duriMg  tin*  cn-ater  |>iin  of  thi*  yiar.  The  principal  river  i-  i':. 
A'l •'</'/«///'  nr  Hiiritnnn.  whieh  ri^'H  U-two«Mi  <  iiittnifoinr  Hiid  MuiiipiHir,  and  h.w  a  oour««>  uf  al  ■«•.*  i..* 
fifl  -i  (•■rii>iii:it,it.  in  a  I  ay  fiillof  b»w  iylamis  of  ei<n>iib  ral  !•■  !>ixe.  The  valley  itie^itremelv  i:n!.ta  ti.;  ; 
thi-  III  :it,  till-  <iiiiiiilniiiiii!».'anil  tin*  ({I'lieral  nioi-turi*.  all  eoiitributiiii;  to  tliii>  etTtct.  Even  in  the  iJry 
m-U'iin.  N<>%i-ii.b«-r.  iMei-niU-r.  and  January.  oecaHtunul,  ami  «oiiietin:e»  heaw  ikhowcr^  occur:  :n  !■•-• 
brii.-ir>,  M.ii-i-li,  aii'I  April.  ihe\  h  -iM-inf  more  tre<|uent  ;  and  Mill  nmre  ho  In  May  and  June,  whrn  tb<> 
periiMiiral  ruin-^  si-t  in.  and  ei'ntiniie  till  NoveiniM  r.  Heavy  ilewsand  thick  fofn  prevaU.  wtrn  in  the 
diy  M-.i-on.  :in'i  ureut  luat  in  the  dnv>tinie :  the  thi-rnioinoler  ri^ex  in  July  tos!'- .  in  Auiru«t  to  i«l  .  ar.d 
i'*  111-^ .  r  iii.di-r  77  in  tln'te  n)«>i.ths.  The  eoimtry  i^  extremely  f«  rtile.  and  the  »oil  tit  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  uliiin^i  :ill  l.iiidHiiftro|iiial  pr.'di ;  but  nothfiiK  ^-tci-pt  rice  isrul:ivatiHitu  any  extent.  InulVi 

C'lttoii.  tobai'i'ii.  hi-nip.  M'!*aine.  and  niuiLHril  Mit-d.  an*  also  ral  set  I ;  the  ^ucar-4'ane  Krow^viry  luxu- 
riantly, an.l  ini-.;ht  Ih>  eultivatixi  to  a  ureal  evt'-nt ;  lilack  pepper  KrowM  wild  near  .Aeng.  but  if  noal.ere 
culti^'atfil ;  fniii  is  pli-ntifiil.  ami  of  vxcilbnt  quabty  The  pine-appleH and  the  plantains  are  iKThapi 
till'  tiiK'>i  in  the  world,  and  are  priMiiiee<l  in  tile  Kre:itei>t  abiuidanee.  Mantioos.  Jack-fruit.  ^wwr-tiuitF. 
ami  eoi'ou  init«.  are  plentiful,  but  firance^  are  scarce.  Onion!^  fcarlic.  and  turmeric,  are  the  piii.e.[-al 
rnltn.iry  \i-tfi  tubli'M  ;  biit  bhan)reii«.  reil  in-pper.  eucninlK'ni.  water-melonM,  papeyait.  and  rakta'u*.  ara 
aliti  iibrimJ.-uit.  No  firi"it  tre«->  ^I'w^  in  the  valli->.  nor  on  thehilh  aloiiK  the  uliore  :  but  lar^e  lort-nti 
of  t-  :ik  abiiMint  in  the  Mioniita-ii».  'i  ik:i-r«  and  «U-plmiit»  an>  found  in  the  up|ier  |tart  of  tlie  \Hi  ey  : 
th.-n-  ar»  al->i  piii.lny  of  >:irioU"kiii<U.  buir.di>t-i.  silk  wi  riii!i. siidhee^.  Ki«hHre»o  pU-ntifiil.  that  tt  t-y 
MM-ply  lint  III  \\  -i  [I  iiirip.-il  part  ol  th*-  tuo-l  of  ih'-  pi'ople.  but  al-o.  when  driel.  an  ariiflu  of  ex|Hirt. 
Thi-  wlioli-.  ii.i'-i  i^  iiiii'r->«-eti-il  b\  rivi-ri.  enek-.  ui  .i  mU-t-  of  tiu-^ea.  ««o  at  to  form  a  Mrita  ot  |ei:iti« 
tml.f  i>itiiiiii»' H.  and  i-land-'.  smiii- of  thi-  latiir  i>f  uh:i'h  are  lar^^c,  |iarticularl\  tlio>e  of  /i'lv.f.w  or 
l/ir.lr.'.i.  K  iiiiri--  i»  about  ■'•  -  iiiiU-H  in  leu-.:th.  luoiiniainouH  and  eo\ered  with  jungle,  and  M-patit«-d 
from  tii<-  niatnlaiiil  by  a  iiarr-iH  xtiait.  rhetlul>a  i-  on'y  alutut  .')■  miles  in  leniith.  but.  further  from 
the  laiiil.  low,  dry,  uinl  »anily.  t<M«rabl,\  froo  fruiii  jnntrle.  ni.dhiallhy.  .-lA </«/'-,  at  the  mouth  •  it  the 
Ar.'MMii  rinr.  ).> -iiiular  to  c'h- bn>la.  but  «malli-r.  between  Akynh  and  Kainrtv  i.o  aiivxti  n^ive  and 
iMm:i  riiiis  jn-itp  nf  hilly  inland-.  iiii--ily  uii.iili:ibiti-i|.  liokm  Itlanitt  at*'  a  group  ot  liigii  in^ulaud 
liill-  to  the  r.orih  ot  Arai-aii  ;  II  fi:i  ItUmdx  anil  I'-'u!  hliiutl.  to  the  !«outh-t>a!>t  ot  Kaniree  and  (  he- 
diib.i.  \riii*ni  Ma>  f>i.iii|iii  rvil  tn-in  thi-  IUrii).iii>  in  !>«-.''•.  :«nd  i:*  now  iindi  r  the  charge  of  a  ciii.ii  i»- 
hjiiiu:-,  .-ml  ilivnb'l  into  tl.i-  tour  I'.i.-irict-  of  .'A//./A,  Jitiiiint,  Sfittil»uou.  and  A*tiii.  In  IvU  the 
p<-pnli|:oii  aino  nii-il  niily  to  lT:t.-<j'<.  in  \<V,t  it  Ii;m1  ii.eri.-.-t»eil  to 'JUi.'K'il.  eldetiy  by  innnigratinn  irom 
rirnti>>;oi<g  anil  tlii- in-iuliboiirin-.;  ili^trn-tH  nf  ifnical.  The  iiett  re\<nne  has  n-aehed  4-i7.IK:i  mi-^i'i 
(  i'l'i.'r"')'.  .!nt--in.  tin-  cm|  ital.  -taiiii>>  on  a  navii:aMe  river.  .>i  miles  from  tlie  hia  in  a  diiei^  lii-.-.-i  it 
WM-  foriii.  riv  \«-r\  hiri:i-.  but  it',  population  has  luilen  to  .ItN'Ml,  anil  it  still  diiiunii>liiiig.  \X-  tr.i<I<  la* 
pa-M-d  t>>  AU>:i1<.*Mt  till-  mouth  of  the  lixer.  aj-hiei-  wiiit>h  ha--  befit  •<ilect(.-d  on  account  of  )t«  ad«4i:- 
ta^'eoii^  po.->ilioii  lor  In  alth  ainl  ii'.ii:e.  ami  !>•  rapully  iiieiea»ing.  kifiHik-l-'viM,  kjfouk- I'll §/•■!/.  K»r  kfiuk- 
Fiu  uhiti-  xtoii'-  bay  .  at  thi'  iiortbirn  eiiil  o|  KHinree.  \s  large  eiiouvb  to  aecoinn-ocJate  the  wl.vii' 
Ilr  ti^h  na\y.  It  i^  laiid-loeki  i|  mi  time  ^idc■^,  (U>.t,  ««>t.  and  MMith.  and  i»  thu»  coiii]  Ictily  McurtJ 
agaiii.-t  ti:f*  »oiitli-i^i-*t  inonioiiii ;  till-  niii-horagu-  has  lri>m  h  to  1-'>  fathoms  water  thronKliifUt  ,  the 
lii-ai'li  I'l  ii-iht-.  of  tliK-  banl  it.iinl.  strinnl  \\\i\\  luniititul  white  iK'bblcs.  from  wliich  the  harboiir  ai.J 
one  of  till-  i.->laii<l-t  <b'riv->  tlii'ir  iihiiii-s.  Tin-  town  ol  Ki^'i'k'Jt/nn  contain.^  'iCMN)  inhahitMnt.-* ;  li-tit  f, 
on  till-  s:iiii<>  i^l.-inil.  7'>ixi.  '1  In*  latter  Munds  on  a  vTKv'n  in  a  low  situation,  surrounded  by  hill.«,  but 
bear'  a  hmh  i'hara«-t.r  tor  s-aUibnty. 

Tl-  the  ^ootliuard  of  A><ani  uiid  lantwanl  of  H«  iikcalare  siti-hte  sevoralwild  countries,  named  i.\ich,i' 
or  Smli-tr,  ni/unih,  .i.'fi/.i/ciiT  or  Mnnifiir,  A'".i«i'i  or  (iii//'ff  rir  Ko'i'V'ilit  0'rt»ji«*,-».  and  the  ti  irn-u'. 
wliieli  form  a  xort  of  m-'itral  trrritory,  l>i-twi-i  n  r>i-in;al  niid  iiirmali.  Manivur  contains  an  ar«a  of 
liHNi  Hijuare  mib  s  ;  th"  eriitr.il  pmtion  of  which  coii.-i^ts  of  n  \alley  of  rich  alluvial  Miil.  3«!  unle-  by 
In,  2.VMI  fi.-L't  ahmc  thr  b-vi  1  of  tlu-  fVA  ;  the  climate  i>i  favourable  ;  and  the  fruits  of  both  tropical  and 
tempi-rate  I'liiiiates  are  plentiful.  It  uas  formerly  \ery  populous  and  well  cultivated,  but  is  now  u«vr- 
spread  with  Jungle  and  mui  >-hy  ^waini  **-  Chuuiirapon-  i-  the  pre»ent  ca|  itol ;  the  ancient  lui-iropi  lijt 
cun-^itt.i  only  ol  ruiiu-d  ti  mpb  i.  iiiinindH,  nnd  ditehe-i.  It  wat  com|uered  by  the  Kinnese  in  177 1.  ai.J 
ri-eoni|uired  by  the  Hriti^li  in  Iv.'-'i,  who  ti  "tttin  d  tin-  Hajuh.  The  MutilpooripH  are  active  solditr*  and 
ex|H>rt  hi-rsenu  n,  and  an'  v<  ry  courage  ou*>.  Tlu-y  \  mli -«s  to  !»«■  Ki^poois.  but  they  have  hroatl  Tartar 
leatiin-»> ;  the  monun  an-  coarse  :nnl  nia<>culine.  « 'n /.'#fcoi!tMiiis4:ii«i  !«iiMare  miU->  ;  ili^c.ipititl  i^  I'l-i- 
piuir.  The  i-uiintry  is  in  great  ineaMtre  waxtc  ;  and  jiart  of  it  is  under  liritish  rule.  The  hftttjutk  ktllt 
exti-nd  from  .^ilh<  t  to  tiowhatti.  being  an  eli-\at>  d  ri-Kion  of  .'t.XMi  square  miUs.  abieh  forms  a  icint  uf 
tabU'ddiid.  varyiiit;  fn>ni  4ihii)  toMMn)  f^'vt  above  the  le\e!  of  the  sea.  The  inhabitant^  (tre  luled  b>  a 
nunilH>r  of  pi-tty  Kojabs.  who  form  a  sort  of  cmittib  racy,  d'unttrr  and  the  iinrr.-ut  are  a  continu- 
atlon  of  the  snn-.e  •-!«  \nud  region,  extendirig  wi*<-tuai-d  to  the  gnat  bend  of  the  Hrahmapetra.  In  tho 
ivoBSlyah  Iid2«  is  «  A.i  i.i-/iiM>;y».-  nr  I'linnt-ft.nji  »v  ilium-pi.:rjit  ^  a  sanatarium,  30  iniltrs  N.N.W. 
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of  Silbet,  and  4000  feet  above  the  laTul  of  the  sea.  Tipperah  or  Tippah  Is  situate  to  the  north-east 
of  Chittagong ;  some  parts  of  it  are  rich  and  fertile,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  i«  wild,  oovared 
with  Jungle  and  forests,  and  abounding  in  wild  elephant*  and  other  animals. 

§  2.   Government  of  Agra  or  the  North-west  Provinces. 

These  proTlnces  extend  Arom  the  mouth  of  the  Soane  upwards,  along  the  Ganges  and  the  Jum- 
nah,  to  the  sources  of  these  rivers,  including  the  Doab  or  peninsula  between  them  \  the  hill  country 
of  Kumaon.  Hurriannee,  Rohilcund.  Bundelcund,  C(^ded  districts  on  the  Nerbuddah.  and  the  districts 
in  Gundwana  and  Orissa,  ceded  by  the  Rajah  of  Herar  in  182C.    The  outline  of  the  provinces  is  ex- 
tremely irregular,  varvine  from  about  SO  miles  in  breadth  to  900 ;  and  they  comprise  altogether  about 
170,210  square  miles,  divided  thus  : 

Gocnmment  qf  Agra  Proper,  containing  the  districts  of  Allahabad^  Puttehpore,  North^   Sq,  miiet, 
BufuieicwMf  Svuth  BundfU'unti,  Benares,  Ghitzeepore^  Gurruekpore,  Juanpore,  Axint'  I      -^  -,^ 
ghitr,  Mirzaoore,  Agra,  Atlf/ghur,  Fumtckahad,  BarriUy   Shah-^'ehan-pore,  Saharun-  i      «>»"»" 
pore,  Meerut,  Caunpore,  Etawah,  Moradabad,  and  Botundihtthur,      .  .  ,      } 

If m  Countries  qf  Kumaon,  ^c.  .  .  .  .  .  .         •  ,        18,000 

Ceded  Districts  on  the  Nerbuddah,     ........  89,800 

Districts  ceded  by  the  Rqjahqf  Berar,  in  Gundwana,  in  WX,  ....       u)900 

170,310 

In  the  lower  districts  of  Agra,  along  the  rivers,  the  country  is  flat,  and,  where  well  watered,  is  ez- 
wberantly  fertile,  particularly  in  the  Doab,  or  peninsula  between  the  Jumnah  and  the  Ganges.  As 
abundance  of  water  is  indispensable  to  fertility,  the  frovemment  have  it  in  contemplation  to  cut  a 
canal  from  the  Ganges,  near  Hurdwar,  through  the  length  of  the  Doab,  to  the  south  of  Coel  and  Myn- 
poorie.  To  tlie  &outh>wost  the  country  rlMi  considerably,  and  in  Bundelcund  or  ilnndelkhuud,  dc> 
comes  a  table-land  diversified  with  hills,  where  were  formerly  numerous  strongholds,  whoM  ruins  still 
crown  the  summits.  This  table-lani  contains  the  famous  diamond  mines  of  Punnah.  To  the  north 
tlie  country  along  the  rivers  still  continues  flat,  a«(  far  as  thu  Kuli- Himalayas,  where  it  is  only  1000  feet 
above  the  1 -vel  of  the  sea.  though  nearly  KNK)  miles  distant  from  it  in  a  straight  line ;  but  towards 
the  west  and  north-west  frontier,  it  becomes  hilly  und  wooded.  Westward  of  Delhi  is  the  province 
of  Hurriannee,  which,  in  the  flourishing  times  «>f  the  Mofful  empire,  was  the  appanage  of  the  heir  ap- 
parent, and  is  celebrated  for  the  fine  verdure,  from  whlcn  it  derives  its  name,  for  the  herds  of  catUs 
which  are  pa-tured  on  it,  for  its  lions,  and  for  the  valour  and  independent  spirit  of  its  inhabitants. 
Eastward  of  Delhi,  between  the  Jumnah  and  the  hills  on  the  north-east  is  the  extensive  territory  of 
Rohilcund,  which  derives  its  nanio  from  the  Rohillas.— ( See  People.)  The  soil  and  climate  of  Rohil- 
cund are  very  fine.  The  sugar,  rice,  and  cotton  raised  there  are  the  best  in  India ;  toddv  and  date 
palms  arc  common,  while  the  walnut,  the  apple,  the  pear,  strawberries,  and  grapes,  likewise  thrive. 
tiumaon,  Gerhual  or  Gurhwul,Biid  A'nnoor,  ure  severally  the  names  of  a  mountainous  region,  popu- 
larly called  The  Hilu,  extending  from  the  SuttleJ  to  the  Kali,  a  distance  of  *i&C)  miles  east  and  west, 
and  between  the  Sub-  iiimalayas  and  the  crest  of  the  main  chain,  to  the  north-east.  The  whole  of  this 
space  is  occupied  by  numerous  ranges  of  mountains ;  and,  when  viewed  from  a  commanding  position, 
pres^entM  the  ap  -carance  of  a  wide  exi>anra  of  unconnected  ravines,  rather  than  a  fuccession  of  re- 
gular chains.  The  valleys  are  lowest  on  the  banks  of  the  largest  rivers,  where,  too,  the  greatest  por- 
uon  of  level  land  is  gen.-rally  te  be  met  uith.  These  siiota,  however,  never  exceed,  and  seldom 
amount  to,  half  a  mile  in  hnadth.  The  region  contains  tiie  sources  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumnah, 
and  of  several  of  their  tributaries,  and  no  less  than  four  of  their  Ave  prayaeas  or  holy  Junctions,  the 
flfth  an  t  principal  one  being  at  Allahabad.  Thit  liHl  countries  are  blest  with  a  deliglitful  climate,  the 
rigouTM  of  tlie  winter  being  niuderated  by  powerful  solar  radiation,  while  the  summer  heato  are  tem- 
pered by  the  snows  of  the  Iiimalayas.  Indeed  during  summer  the  vicinity  of  the  fiosen  region  causes  a 
continual  descending  current  of  air  which  sets  in  dailv,  Just  as  regularly  as  a  sea  breese  on  a  tropical 
shore,  and  with  an  equally  invigorating  fri'^hne^s.  At  Saharunpore,  tno  climate  resembles  that  Oif 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  the  mean  annual  tem|>erature  lieing  73°.  During  more  than  half  the 
year  the  Uhut  districts  of  Kumaon  are  covered  with  snow,  which  begins  to  fall  in  September,  and  con- 
tinues to  accumulate  till  April.  In  open  and  level  places,  where  the  body  of  snow  is  in  some  parte 
12  f  et  deep,  it  diiiappears  early  in  June ;  but  in  the  hollows  it  remains  till  the  middle  of  July.  Du- 
ring the  five  summer  months  the  thermomitter  ranges  at  sunrise  from  ¥P\ob!fi ;  at  mid-day  fiom  C6° 
to  75'  in  the  shaile,  and  firom  SMF  to  110  in  the  sun.  During  the  cold  season,  on  the  contritry,  owing 
to  the  great  evaporation,  the  thermometer  before  sunrise  is  always  lowest  in  the  valleys,  and  the  frost 
is  more  inten.ne  than  on  the  hills  of  moderate  elevation  r  below  7<XJ0  fuot),  while  at  noon  the  sun  is 
more  powerful.  The  extremes  within  'lA  hours  have  bvcn  known  to  be  18^  and  51^.  The  (>now,  how- 
ever, aoe9  not  fall  equally  every  year ;  the  natives  say  every  third  year  is  one  of  heavy  snow  ;  hut  in 
general  it  does  not  he  long,  excep:  on  the  mountain  toi<s  and  ridges.  The  heat,  however,  ciiminishea 
as  the  height  increases.  At  Massouree  (67(X)  feet),  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  only  .^7*^ ;  indi  ed, 
at  an  elevation  of  400'.>  feet  the  hot  winds  cease,  and  vegetetion  aifsumen  a  European  character.  The 
quantity  of  rain  widch  falls  at  Almora  is  from  40  te  50  inches.  (  Seeante.  Vkortablk  Phodcctions.) 

The  tiger  is  found  quite  up  to  the  glaciers,  of  size  and  ferocity  undiminished ;  there  arc  also  lynxes 
and  hyeiuu>,  and  bears  are  common,  and  mischievous.  The  chiMnois  is  not  uncommon  among  the 
snowy  mountains ;  the  musk  deer  is  found  only  in  the  highest  part  of  the  province ;  it  is  unable 
to  b  ar  even  the  heat  of  Almora ;  the  yeUt  or  Thibet  cow  also  droops  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  ncigh- 
1  ourhood  of  the  ice.  The  shawl-goat  «iU  live,  but  its  wool  soon  degenerates ;  whil  the  English  dug 
Is  said  not  only  to  improve  in  strength,  size,  and  sagacity  among  the  Bhooteas,  but  to  acquire  in  a 
winter  or  two  the  same  tine  t>liort  shawl  wool,  mixed  up  with  ite  own  hair,  which  distinguishes  the 
indigenous  animals.  The  same  is  to  a  considerable  extent  the  case  with  horses.  Hare;^  are  found 
here,  much  larger  and  finer  than  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  not  inferior  te  those  of  Europe.  A 
Iteautiful  fl>ing  squirrel  is  not  uncommon  in  the  higher  and  colder  |>arts  of  the  forests  ;  small  mar- 
mots, of  tlie  Alpine  npeci  s. abound  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  tJie  snow;  and  rats  of  the  same  speoies 
as  those  of  lu'lia  are  numerous  and  troul'lcsoiiie.  There  is  also  a  beautiAil  and  rare  animal  of  tiie  deer 
stiecies.  called  ^ooftih,  sometimes  employed  in  carrying  the  chililren  of  chieis.  But  the  most  remark- 
able an'mai  is  a  wild  do;;,  in  form  and  tur  re^embling  a  fox,  but  considerably  larger  and  stronger,  and 
very  wild  and  tierce.  These  dogs  hunt  in  packs,  giving  tongue  like  dogs,  and  posset's  a  very  fine  scent  { 
they  make  tremendous  havoc  among  the  gsme  ot  the  lilll^;  bnt  compensate thi>'  mischief  by  debtroy* 
ing  other  wild  bea^ts,  and  cvt  n  tig  .rs.  Eagles  are  numerous  and  verir  formidable.  Q,iuils,  partridges, 
pheasants.  Inrks  (not  very  diffvirent  from  those  of  England),  a  black  thrush,  a  little  black  and  red  bird, 
with  a  note  like  a  robin's,  and  the  goldfinch,  are  altio  found.  The  inhabitants  of  the  hill  conntry  are 
almost  all  Hindoos,  or  at  least  claim  a  de!*cent  from  Hindoo  colonists  who  took  refuge  there  from 
the  MahomeUn  invaders ;  while  their  chiefs  boast  of  Rajpoot  blood ;  but  thev  are  held  in  little  esteem 
by  their  brethren  of  the  plains.  In  many  points  which  are  held  te  be  of  the  highest  imi^ortance,  they 
are  by  no  means  orthodox ;  and  thecireumstence  of  their  dispensing  with  the  aMutlons,  considered 
to  be  ho  necessary  by  the  workhippcrs  of  Gunga,  forms  an  ahomiiuuion  which  Euiopcans  unite  in 
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reprobatinff.    ll«hmileo  ''Sirs)  is  the  god  to  whom  tbty  p^  tht  grwtait  homage ;  bat  tkclr 
art  an  ignonnt  nco,  nttoiiy  onaeqiMintod  with  their  Mored  wntlags. 

Komaun.  which  It  the  eaaiern  portion  of  the  territory,  and  eootaina  a  anpetfldal  area  of  abovt 
10,6S^  square  miles  between  the  Kail  and  the  Ganges,  la  direetlj  wider  tlM  Brtilah  Govcmment.  TW 
portion  to  the  north-west  of  the  Gangea,  as  flur  as  the  HuttlcJ.  and  up  thfe  Taller  of  the  latter  rtvw  to 
the  thirders  of  Thibet,  is  goTemed  bj  natlTe  chiefs,  who  are  eomplewy  aaMect  to  British 
and  are  under  the  charge  of  a  re»id«iit  or  coDunisftloner,  who  rendea  at  Uoihala  <m 

Crt  of  the  valley  oi  the  Snttl^  which  is  nnder  British  control,  and  named  Smmnmrat  JTi 
J  btrtwi:«n  the  Hioialajms  and  Chineee  Tartary  or  Thibet,  is  the  most  ddightfU  rs^on  ihtf  the  pen 
of  the  trATeiler  ha«  ever  attempted  to  describe.  The  eUmate  ia  the  flnaat  in  tha  worid,  betag  beyond 
the  rvich  of  the  perlodloal  »ummer  rains,  and  sniped  only  to  such  gentle  and  refreshing  showers  as 
are  necessary  for  the  cnitlratiitii  of  the  land.  The  firulu  and  the  flowera  of  all  coimlriaB  flemish  in 
this  delightful  spot ;  those  of  Europe  are  indigenous,  and  reach  perfeetlcm  with  little  care.  The  grape 
grows  ill  »uch  luxuriant  abundance,  that  flrom  this  province  alone  the  whole  of  India  might  be  sojn'lied 
witi*  wine.  It  contains  eighteen  species  of  the  vine.  Homgr  also  is  plentlfal ;  bat  bear*  are  nnmerout. 
aiid  very  destructive  to  the  vlnryai-ds  and  the  hive*.  Thoogh  coverad  with  hlUa  appanantlj  too  Hecp 
for  cultivation,  the  eountrv  is  nevertheless  rttrr  fertile,  yidding  mora  com  sund  Tfigi  f sldm  thaaaie 
■uffloient  fur  the  support  ni  a  numerous  popalation.  The  country,  howvfcr.  Is  vary  hi^  ;  the  Ttllagcs 
are  irentfrally  at  the  elevation  of  tiOOO  or  9000  feet,  and  some  are  ao  Ugh  aa  ll/NX) ;  at  the  nonh-«a«l 
frontier,  the  elevation  uf  more  than  30.000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aeahaa  bean  attained  by  traveUtn 
without  cro«»ing  »now ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  son's  rays  for  a  few  montha  in  ^amtnrr  are  oppmsivc 
thuugh  the  atmosphere  in  tlie  shade  is  freering.  The  niahts  become  froety  in  tha  middle  of  Sepces- 
ber ;  the  thermometer  «i»ks  below  the  fleeting  point  in  the  morning*  In  October ;  snow  fella  towardi 
the  end  of  that  month,  and  covers  the  ground  till  March  or  April.  The  climate  being  dry,  the  fflb 
of  snow  are  not  heavy ;  but  tbe  winters  are,  nevertheless,  extremely  rigorons.  The  paase*  by  which 
Kunawur  is  approached  from  the  Indian  side  of  the  Himalaya*  are  at  present  somawhat  dtScalt.  bat 
miglit  easily  lie  rendered  very  passable.  Kunawur  belongs  inunediately  to  th«  Bj^)ah  of  Biasaher, 
whose  territorv  includes  a  large  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  SnttM  and  the  adjoining  moontafais. 

The  ceded  dfntricts  un  the  Ncrbmldah  and  in  Gundwana  and  Onasa.  extend  throogh  the  middle  of 
India,  rumprising  a  large  tract  of  hilly.  111  cultivated,  and  imperfectly  explored  eoontzy.  Intersected 
by  «iee|i  ravines  and  fertile  valleys,  and  covered  in  many  places  with  dense  foraata.  niey  have  net 
yet  been  reduced  to  the  form  of  regular  provinces,  but  are  placed  temporarily  in  the  diarga  of  eoa- 
mis-ioners.  who  exercise  the  whole  ftinctlons  of  government. 

The  principal  town*  in  the  north-west  provinces,  with  their  distanom  from  Allalialiad,  are  staled 
in  the  following  table : — 


ring 

Aoat,     .     .    . 
AJmere.     .    . 
Ajiiieriihur,    . 
Allyghur, 
Almora,       .    . 
Anopi»hfhr,  . 
Bareilly.      .    . 
Bclaspore,     . 
Honarps,      .    . 
Bhutnere, 
BooUiiidshuhr, 
Callinicer, 
Talplci    .    .     . 
Canunito.  .     . 
Cawnpcifi",  .     . 
('hniuirgliur, 
Cool.     .     .     . 
i'utterah.     .     . 
I>araliitu^i;er, 
Delira.    .     .     . 

1>KI.III.    . 

I)eoliiin.  .     .     . 
F.tuwali,    .    . 
Fer«»/ci.oro, 
Furnickabuil, 
Futteliporu- 

Silvri,   .    .     . 
Gaiigpore, 


S*X)N.W.  by  W. 
.  440  W.  by  N. 

IMS. 
.»ON.W. 

*»  N.N.  W. 
.  fltlO  ^ .  w  . 

aWN.W.by  W. 
.510N.W.  by  N. 

.V3  K. 
.5»N.W.  by  W. 

3.WN.W. 
.    CO  >V.  by  S. 

Itn  W.N.W. 
.  IU.S  N.W. 

12i)N.W. 
.    70  !■:.  h\  S. 
.  2hi)  N.W. 

2.12  N.W.  by  W. 
.  3'»n  N.W. 

410  N.W.  by  N. 
.  3»iO  N.W. 

Xtt)  N.W. 
.  2(K»  N.W.  bv  W 

?WON.W. 
.  20HN.W. 


Gohud.     .    .    .S30W.N.W. 
Gooroodwara,  .  400  M.W.  by  N 
(iurrah.  .    .    .    SOO  8  W. 

Ilansi 442  N.W.  by  W. 

Hattraa,      .    .    S74  N.W. 
Heeraporei    .    .  810  S.W.  bj  8. 
Hissar.   .    .    .    iSiS.Vf.hfW. 
Hurdwar.   .    .    Sg-lN.W.  ^N. 
Jehangeerabad,   305  N.W. 


IM  S.W. 
2.i0  8.E.  by  8. 
HO  W.  by  8. 


Jubbulpore, 

Jus^ipore, 

Kallinger. 

Kalpieor  Calpie.  140  W.N.'W. 

Kbinila<!ta.    .     .2.t>W.8.W. 

Konkvlnuggcr, 

Kodiivh, 


270  W.N.  W. 
2l»A  S.K. 
112  K   by  N. 
4U0N,W. 


Kurnaul,     . 
Kuttrah.    .     . 
ilAndoiir,  .     . 
-Looiiiana,    . 
j.Maiiduuthoe, 
I  Ma»*u^iii  ee. 
■  .Mauiiuuo, 
Meerut, 
.Mhuw,       .     . 
.Muonidaliad, 
Muiidlah,    . 
.Muttrab,  .    . 
Narwar, 


2,10  S.E. 
172  W.N.W. 
420  N.W. 
23.'  N.W.  by  W. 
420  N  W.  by  W. 
.V-MN.W. 
3s0  N.W.  by  W. 
42i>N.W.bv  W. 
4:.0  S.M.  by  W. 
3:m  N.W. 
420  W.S.W. 
3«N»  N.W. 
2'»:i  S.  by  W. 
2y5N.\^.by  W. 


Nugeeana, 
Nuasf 
Panlput, 
Patialah..   .    . 
Pceleebhect, . 
Punnah, .    .    . 
Rainpore,     .     . 
Rewarae,     .    . 
Rolituk.    .    . 
botasghur, 
Saharunpore, 
Samanah,    .    . 
Sasscram,   .    . 
tiaiigur,     .    . 
Seheraunpore,  . 
Seroiige,      .    . 
Shalyehan  porv, 
Simla.  .    .    . 
Sirdhana.     .    . 
Sirgoujah.     .     , 
Sirhiiid,       .     . 
Sirinagur,     .    , 
Sohagvpore,    . 
Soiikurtal. 
Sooiiput,      .    . 
Siibliatoo,      .     . 
Sumbhulpore,  . 
Thaiit.'»ur,  .    . 
Uinballa,  .    .    , 


.  S54  M.  W.  by  ▼• 

430  W.  by  N. 
.410  N.W. 

473  N.W. 

.  860  N.N.W. 
112  W.8.W. 

»70  N.W.  bs  W. 
.  40t)  N.W. 

136  E.8.E. 
.400  N.W. 

474  N.W. 
140  r..  by  s. 

.  8I&  S.M  .  by  W. 
,  400  S.W. 

Stiu  W.S.W. 

220  N.W.  bt  N. 
.  4S¥)N.W.  bv  W. 

370  N.W. 
.  ItiO  S.F..  b\  S. 

4MJ  N.VI.  h}  N. 
.  S»0  N.N.W. 

It«8. 
.370  N.W. 

380  N.W. 

4!»N.W.byW. 

dm  s.s.E. 

440  N.W. 
.  4J6N.W. 


Gbazipi>re,    , 
Glu>0!<>;hur. 

Ai.i.4n  ABAD.  thf  seat  of  governmoiit.  is  an  anoirnt  citv  ^ituatc  at  tho  point  of  the  peninsula  formed 
by  tlie  (.-uiitliK-nee  of  the  iiaiigvii  an«l  the  Juinnali.  '^^O  iiiiU't  irmn  the  iii  a  b^*  the  course  of  the  Gances, 
but  unl>  47<^  W.N.W.  in  a  ^traight  line  I'nuii  Calcutta.  Tlu>  buusv*  are  built  <  f  mud.  and  so  lately  as 
the  tiiiu*  wht-n  it  was  visitcU  li\  llishup  llelicr,  ilio  city  b  irc  u  dexilate  niinouH  appearance ;  but  it  Li 
nnw  inr,iriiviiig.  and  tbe  |H>piJati«iii  wh  cli,  in  N;):<.  >>a->  eM^inint.d  ai  2<\ii0i>,  had  iiicna<«d.  in  ISM-S, 
to  fi4.TVj.  Tlie  fortrcs.  er  cto«i  by  tbe  Kmp.  tor  Aklmr  ha-  been  n  ucb  ini  lov,  d  since  it  came  into 
tbe  pu>!U.'«Hiuii  ut'  tbu  Br:ti»b  liover..uuait  ;  it  ih  lo!i\  and  vxtvn  ive,  ai.d.  being  ^ituati- at  tlie  very 
p.iiiit  of  cuiitluonco,  ciiinp  utc'l.N  cuiiiinands  the  iui>i(.H;ion  of  both  livers.  Allahanail  is  t-ie  gmiiil 
military  depot  uf  he  upper  pruvii.ces.  Thi*  li.iiig>-s  is  Iutc  a  mile  wide,  and  the  Juninah  1400  yard*. 
The  coiitluL-ncv  oi'  tlie  ri\er!>  forns  *.>■■  e  of  the  hve  piiMyt:,-ii  or  h»  y  Junction  ;  on  wbirh  account  it  i* 
viMite<t  by  niuitiiudi'd  ot  piiKriins*  who  oume  to  batiie  in  tti>'  r-aci  v>d  H|  ot ;  and  some  for  the  purpose  of 
dro^*  nini{  thenisiiiveti,  uith  tne  certainty  of  rcacbiii>'  iaru(li.»e  throueb  so  hoiy  an  entrance.  In  soiiie 
vear^  tbe  nuni  er  of  .  ilgnin'«  hah  uinuuntc  i  to  22'').<>'i«>.  'Ibcy  Itolu-ve  that  a  third  rivfr,  the  8ere*wati. 
J.-inA  the  other  two  boiow  ground  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  thi»  txtntordinary  circumstance  that  the  pray- 
aga  of  Allah:ibad  i»  r<  ckoned  p/culiurly  boly. 

1«K.HAKK!»  or  IliiiAKCs,  Called  also  k  A^Ill.  the  ^acnd  capital  of  Ilindftiitm.  is  a  large  citr  on  the  I«ft 
bank  of  tne  Ganac*,  .Vi  miles  h.  of  Allahubad.  Tbe  G.nige.')  here  forms  a  fine  swe<  u  of  four  itiilcii, 
a  d  tliu  Convex  aide  of  ti.e  curve,  which  i»  a  high  hank,  is  covered  with  buildings  to  the  watcr'^  edge. 
Tbe  >trtt'ts  of  the  city  are  Viry  iturrow.  and  xhv  houses  geiurall\  loity.  Benares  has  b-iig  bien  cele- 
brated ax  the  chief  seat  of  liruhininical  learning  ;  bi.t.  in  addition  to  the  holy  character  of  the  city, 
the  inhabitants  are  aUo  wry  Indusirious  and  wealthy,  it  ii«  ibe  gnat  mart  or  intrci>ot  for  the 
tradt-  between  tho  north-west  and  the  BOuth-eat>t  provinces,  and  has,  besides,  con-iderable  manufae- 
tures  of  itii  own.  A  now  road  in  I'oruiiiig  between  it  and  Calcutta.  Benares  is  built,  sas-  the  Brah> 
mtns,  not  on  common  eartli.  but  on  the  point  of  Siva's  trident ;  and  is  so  holy  that  whoever  dies 
here,  of  whatever  sect,  and  eten  though  he  should  be  an  eater  of  beef,  provided  he  ia  charitable  to 
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the  poor  Brahmins,  is  eure  of  udvatiun.  This  reputatioii  for  holiness  makes  Benares  the  great 
resort  of  beggars ;  because,  besides  the  attraction  of  the  alms  of  ibm  Bmltiludes  of  pilgrims  who  are 
continually  going  and  coming,  many  rich  individuals  in  the  decline  of  lift  coma  her*  to  wash  away 
their  sins,  and  expend  large  oums  in  profuse  and  indiscriminate  charity.  The  principal  place  of 
worship  is  a  pagoda  called  Visswishoror  Visshishor;  which,  though  small,  is  handsome,  and  con- 
tains a  black  cylindrical  stone,  representing  hiva,  tlie  Malisdeo  or  Great  God.  Both  men  and  women 
resort  in  crowds  every  morning  and  eveniiig  to  adore  this  idol.  There  is  besides  a  stone  figure  of 
Siva's  bull,  and  usually  a  sacred  live  bull  also  w.thin  the  court  of  the  temple.  There  are  also  nume- 
rous smaller  temples,  and  a  celebrated  observatory  erected  by  a  r^ah  of  Jyenugger ;  but  there  are 
onlv  a  few  Moslem  mosques.  The  largest  was  erected  by  the  Mogul  Emperor  Aurungxebe  on  th« 
hignest  part  of  the  bank  of  the  river,  on  the  site  of  a  famous  Hindoo  temple,  which  he  destroyed  for 
the  purpose.  This  mosque  is  distinguished  by  its  two  slender  and  very  lofty  minarets,  peering  far 
above  every  other  object.  All  the  principal  houses  of  Benares  are  built  of  stone ;  but  the  streets  are 
so  very  narrow  that  a  palanauin  has  barely  room  to  pass.  The  city  is  divided  into  390  mehalas  or 
wards,  each  with  gates  regularly  closed  at  night.  The  population  was  estimated,  in  1803,  to  exceed 
A82,000;  but,  since  1822,  it  has  oeen  ascertained  by  Mr.  Prinsep  to  be  only  about  200,450,  of  whom 
181.482  live  in  the  citv,  and  18,968  in  Secrole,  and  sixteen  neigliDouring  viUges.  About  a  fifth  part 
of  this  population  is  Moslem ;  but  the  city  itself  Is  exclusively  inhabited  by  Hindoos ;  the  Brahmins 
forming  a  very  considerable  part  of  their  number.  The  number  of  pilgrims  wh»  attend  the  great 
festivals  varies  firom  about  60,000  to  100,000.  The  British  cantonment  is  at  Secrole,  to  the  west  of  the 
city ;  and  at  Bamnagur,  on  the  opposite  beak,  but  five  miles  up  the  river.  Is  the  residence  of  the 
Bajah  of  Benares,  one  of  the  Kast  India  Compeoy's  pensioners. 

AoBA,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  government,  is  situate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumnah,  830 
miles  W.N.  W.  of  Calcutta,  and  710  N.N.E.  of  Bombay,  it  was  formerly  a  very  large  and  populous 
city,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Mogul  empire ;  but  has  fallen  greatly  to  decay,  thoagb  it  still  contains 
about  96,576  inhabitants,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  Hindoos  and  the  rest  Moslem.  The  city  rises  in  a 
vast  semicircle  from  the  river,  which  is  here  half  a  mile  wide,  and  consists  of  narrow  streets,  lined 
with  Hat- roofed  brick  houses.  It  is  very  conveniently  situate  for  commerce,  and  is  the  entrepot  of  a 
very  considurable  inland  and  frontier  trade.  The  plains,  for  several  miles  around  the  citv,  are  en- 
cuml>ered  with  shapeless  nia&ses  of  bricks,  stones,  and  mortar,  the  remains  of  beautiful  buildings  ; 
and  occasionally  with  the  fading  relics  of  a  garden  still  surrounded  by  its  ruined  walL  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  desolation  rise  two  celebrated  fabrics,  the  Taj-mahat  and  the  fort.  The  latter  is  verv  large, 
surrounded  by  high  walls  and  towers  of  red  hewn  stone,  enclosing  a  splendid  palace  built  by  tne  Em- 
peror Akbar,  the  mootee-musjcd,  or  pearl  mosoue,  a  beautiful  structure  of  white  marble,  and  nume- 
rous other  buildings  now  sadly  disfigured  and  destroyed.  The  Tqj-mahal  is  a  splendid  sepulchre  of 
white  marble,  adorned  with  the  finest  mosaics,  erected  by  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  for  his  beloved 
wile  Noor-Jehan,  called  also  Noor-  mahal  (Light  of  the  World,  Light  of  the  Empire.)  It  stands  on 
a  terrace  within  a  quadrangular  enclosure,  measuring  300  yards  by  190,  and  consists  of  a  square  build- 
ing surrounded  by  a  bulbous  dome,  and  adorned  .with  minarets.  Shah  Jehan  intended  to  erect  a 
similar  tomb  for  himseli  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  snd  to  connect  the  two  by  a  bridse ;  but, 
dying  before  his  intention  could  be  carried  into  effect,  he  was  laid  beside  **  the  Light  of  the  World," 
in  this,  the  most  splendid  monument  of  cotdugal  affection  ever  erected.  The  Ta^-mahal  is  said  to 
havu  cost  £750,000.  It  has  been  repaired,  and  the  surrounding  garden  put  in  order,  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  Government,  who  have  also  assigned  a  handsome  annual  sum  to  keep  it  in  repair.  All 
who  have  seen  it  agree  in  con»idering  the  TsJ-roshal  to  he  the  finest  archit«ctural  structure  in  exis* 
tence,  and  represent  it  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Six  miles  north  of  the  city  is  Secundrot 
a  ruinous  village,  which,  however,  contains  one  of  the  most  splendid  buildings  in  India,  inferior  only 
to  the  TaJ>raalial.  This  is  the  tomb  of  Akbar  or  Ukhbar,  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  the  Mogul  em- 
perors ;  it  is  built  of  red  stone,  and  consists  of  several  tiers  of  arcades  and  galleries,  over  which,  at 
the  top,  is  an  area  surrounded  by  a  marble  screen  richly  carved.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  is  the 
n^onument  of  Akbar,  of  white  marble,  containing  this  inscription  :  **  The  God  Akbar,  may  his  glonr 
be  ningnilied !"  together  with  the  hundred  names  of  God  inscribed  upon  it  in  Arabic,  interwoven  with 
flowers  and  leaves  beautifully  executed  in  relief.  The  l>ody  of  Akbar  reposes  in  a  plain  tomb,  under 
a  lofty  dome  on  the  ground  floor.  From  the  top  the  view  is  extremely  fine ;  the  inimediate  neigh- 
bourhood is  covered  with  the  tombs  of  his  wives,  ministers,  nobles  and  courtiers,  while  in  the  distance 
is  seen  the  town  snd  fort  of  Agra,  amidst  ravin«;s  and  ruins,  and  rising  above  them  all  the  beautiful 
Taj -mahal,  "  the  diamond  of  the  desert."  Futtt-hpoor-Sikri  or  Futtypore- Uteri,  23  miles  west  of  Agra, 
though  now  a  collection  of  huts  and  ruins,  was  formerly  the  Versailles  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  and 
the  favourite  retrt-at  of  Akbar,  whose  palace  is  also  in  ruins.  It  contains  a  splendid  mosqut-  still  to- 
lerably entire.  Latwaree,  a  village  70  miles  W.N.  W.  of  Agra,  is  celebrated  for  a  great  victory  gained 
by  General  Lake  over  Scindiah's  forces  in  1803. 

Dklui  ( Dehli,  Dehlee,  Belli,  Delly,  DiUiJ,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  still  the 
residence  of  the  Great  Mogul,  whose  empire  is  now  limited  to  the  walls  of  his  palace,  and  whose  reve- 
nues consist  of  a  pension  from  the  Kritish  Government,  is  situate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumnah, 
137  miles  N.  W.  by  N.  of  Agra,  and  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Delhi  is  one  of  the  most  sncient 
cities  of  India,  and  celebrated  in  its  history  under  the  name  of  Indrapreit ;  it  formerly  occupied  a 
space  of  20  square  miles,  but  great  part  of  its  area  is  now  covered  with  ruins.  The  city  of  New  Delhi, 
founded  by  Shah  Jehan  in  1631,  is  about  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  walls  faced  with  substantial  masonry  of  huge  blocks  of  sparkling  granite,  and  pierced  by  seven 
gates.  Within  are  the  remains  of  n.any  splendid  palaces  and  fine  mosques.  1  ho  imperial  palace 
was  also  built  by  Shah  Jehan,  and  stands  within  an  inclosure  of  red  stone  walls  which  is  a  mile  in 
circumference.  It  is  built  of  red  granite  in  a  beautiful  style.  The  gardens  of  Shahlimar  wtru  laid 
out  by  the  same  emperor,  at  the  co»t  of  about  £1,000,000  sterling,  but  ar  now  destroyed.  The  pro- 
spect to  the  south  of  the  Shahlimar,  ss  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  strewed  with  the  remains  of  exten- 
sive gardens,  pavilions,  mosques,  and  tombs,  all  of  which  are  desolate  and  ruinous.  In  the  reign  of 
Jehangire,  All  Merdan  Khan  broueht  a  canal  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Jumnah.  a  distance  of  180 
miles,  to  Delhi ;  but  in  the  general  wreck  of  the  empire  it  became  choked  up  and  useless.  It  was, 
huwever.  completely  restorea  in  1826  by  the  British  Government,  and  now  supplies  the  city  with  good 
water.  The  original  purpozfc  of  the  canal  was  to  Irrigate  the  lands ;  but  it  is  now  used  to  drive  saw 
and  flour  mills,  near  Delhi.    Under  the  rule  of  its  present  masters,  Delhi  has  been  for  many  years  ni- 

ftidly  recovering  from  its  ruined  condition,  and  its  population  exceeds  150,000,  one-eighth  of  whom, 
t  is  said,  derive  their  means  of  subsistence  from  diggliu;  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  where  they 
often  find  articles  of  value.  About  nine  miles  8.  of  Delhi  stands  the  Cuttub  Minor,  a  remarkable 
tower  or  pillar  242  feet  high  ;  it  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  minaret  to  a  mosque,  which  was 
never  completed  ;  it  was  erected  upwards  of  600  years  ago  by  the  Affghan  Emi>eror  of  Delhi,  Cuttub 
Shah,  whose  tomb,  a  humble  edifice,  stands  near  it.    The  emperor  died  a.  d.  1210. 

Ajm RBB  C  jigimere,  y/ffjmhairj,  a  beautiful  and  flourishing  city,  situate  in  a  small  detached  terri- 
tory on  tlie  eastern  flank  of  the  Aravulli  mountains,  in  Rijpootana,  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Mogul  empire,  but  fell  completely  to  decay.  Since,  however,  it  came  into 
the  possessNon  of  the  Britlhh  Government,  the  security  thereby  provided  has  induced  many  mer- 
chants of  31arwar  to  settle  in  it ;  streets,  squares,  and  bazaars  rise  up  almost  daily ;  a  general  uni- 
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fiirmitT  of  plan  ha«  l»o-n  r;t.iintiiinc<1 :  niul  the  citv  promlfeii  to  become  the  ornament  of  the  r-nnnlrr. 
I'lipuWti'U  in  I'^y.  J'tJCHi.  Thi<Ti(:h  niirroun'ii-d  njr  baro  and  rocky  hill*,  tht*  valley  of  .Vjmere  is 
heiutirul.  h<-iii?  woiMlid  with  rei-ni.  pe<']ni1.  aiiil  tamarind  tn.-<-t,and  watered  hj  cxt<m»lTe  lakf^.  It 
ci'i.ttiiii"  :i  •tPMiK  fiirir>-'>«i.  which  ha«  Ih-i-o  d»-«-ini>d  iiupregiiablf.  and  ha*  within  its  wall*  the  tninbof 
Shi'ikI)  K'OaIi  Miiw-nii'l-d^'ii.  oiu'  of  thi*  mo^t  cvlei>rate«l  Moi^lcin  xainti  in  India.  The  tomb  i«,  vx- 
tfrii.-iMv.u  'mt>  i-l>};ant  s.ira«'»nii'  -tnirt-ir'*  of  ytUow  imli^hcHl  limo-tjiu'.  apparently  inclosln?  ac  an- 
r!ii*!it  .Ui\u  ti'inuli* :  niui  I'.io  I. in; « ror  .\ki>ar  i^  slid  tn  have  iiisdc  a  pilurriinafre  tu  it  on  f*>nt.  It  xf,  ^ti'.l 
vi<iiti- 1 1>%  iii:iti<-i')>ii>  devi.-ti « t.  I'.thkur  iir  I'nk-.r.  s\x  milei  >V.  b\  N-  nf  A^ni-re.  i«  a  tlouii>hinfc  xrA 
jK-IMil.-.i^  I'lWM  uiilk  H  .Tci!  >t'>rl>  lair,  and  0'>ntaiiuii);  thur'nly  tt-nipK'  iu  Iii'liik dodioatrd  tr>  nnbir.a. 
th*'  <'r>Miir,  iir  tirii  )><T-it  ••!'  t!i<-  Iliml'Vi  triiui.  It  \>  situate  on  the  mIjk  of  a  lake,  an  ablntiivi  in 
wh<»:i-  vk-it-  r-  i«  It  rn'\«-«l  <•■  na-l:  ,i\\Hy  th-^  »tii!),  not  oii'v  of  tlu-pcnt  •n  who  iiathfii,  but  of  the  family 
III-  r  iTf«.  m«.  It  i-i  niin'.i.iVy  \i  i;*-  i  in  <)''ti»lM*r  liy  privlicious  crowd>  ol  piijf  ims.  and  a  rtronr  ie- 
tui'iiiiii-iit  <if  triMi'"-  \*  "t  ."I'iit  .li-  il  t<*  t'.«'  ttiwii  to  ke-'V  thi-  (caoe  anionic  the  >»»niya-*.t-s  Yofric*.  Ght>«- 
Miiiio.  ai"l  r-tlii-r  hilly  i|«>\i>t«>  ■<.  who  iif'i'n  I'limr  to  blows  and  hlood-hiil  in  uf»hi>ldin^  their  re9pcCT:Te 
rliiiuK  t-i  -op  rii»r  .H;iii--t:i%.  I'-i-hkiar  is  oNn  riT.  •■*!it'd  fir  it<«  unrdciH  and  «iiievard»,  the  cr:i^- *  rif 
wiiii'S  ari'  suii  t'>"«jii.il  tl'.»,.-  of '^Iiini/.  and  urt- tfir  lartrm*  and  the  he<t  in  lii'Iia.  .Vi.«. .  rn/.-irf^  U  miitii 
KS.I.  <it  A,iiii«T<>.  a  llr::i«)i  u.-iiia-y  »tit:on  or  cuntuninent,  in  \>i\e  of  the  licalth!c«>t  in  India.  tboUiCh 
viTV  il-rirv.'  I'finir.  one  of  th>-  wliie^r  ^tati••lI.s  in  Imlla.  foriiK  a  Mirt  of  ontpo^t  to  Nu^.-^L'erahad.  from 
will-  h  it  i-*.T"  inil«'!»  di-tant.  lihut'h  »■••  or  lih*»ln- » r.  i!<  a  lar<{e  fortresw  in  the  desert.  I»<3  in1Ie«  N.N.  W. 
of  l>i  :iii  At  lli'tir  th>  n- 1^  a  otu-l  :>t.-Ion»;liii;  t>i  thv  (.*oinpat}y.  Sfi-iftnufH,  nvitr  AJmere,  1?  also  a  large 
|ilai'>'    u .1)1 ' i.:in>  of  prosj.i-rity.  Ii-oi-ii-s  a  tir.'c  lake  nlMuiinling  with  allii^iitor.*. 

(i-.-i-.in-rf  or  iih'iz'fft  T,  X"  a  lar;;e  town  and  military  cvitoimicnt  uii  the  l>.>ft  l>ank  of  the  Ganir<Mi. 
n>-nrl>  ii):-lwuy  lH-tw«iii  Vl)u>:a'<:id  an<l  I'atna.  o  iubratod  for  tlie  salubrity  of  :t<t  atnio«v-herc  arvl  the 
l»e;iiil>  si!id  vxtiMit  of  it-  r-sc  u:irih'n<i.  i.'huu-tr;^Uur,  a  Mronjr  tortros?  on  th«  riulit  bank  of  the  "faii- 
iri->.  !><  niiien  s.  W.  of  Ih-n.in-'i.  %\h>  fomurlx  tlie  k'-y  ot  the  |}riti.<h  frontier  on  this  side,  but  in  ii<it 
of  Iu—  i'ii]iort:iiifO.  It  i-  hotli  nii  n  stoi-p  ri>ok.  whi-'h  ri^^«  abriptly  from  the  plain,  and  proiiTt*  into 
thi.'  ri\>'r-  C'l'iniHtn-  or  K'Iuh'.i.  .i  toun  on  the  liirht  b.iiikuf  thi-  (■  mji:*.  withexTen^iTenitHtarycan- 
tontni'iitH.  ■•(-■>iii>\iiii:  a  «pn«'i-  tii>:iriy  six  inih—  in  i^'iiiftli.  At  the  dl .-it;! nee  of  a  few  niile«  i^  Bitfu.rt;  the 
plao.'ot  I  ontiii>-in«Mit  for  tin-  il<|ii—  li  IVi-liAuh  of  thi.'  Mahrutta^.  I'nmi-th.  the  cai  ital  r>f  the  diamond 
diHtri''t  in  H-indi'lminil.  al:ir>;<'ti)utii«it:iuti-in  a  I'aiTiiintnky  pl.iiii.  It  liai>  seioral  handsome tenitlo;, 
in  oiif  III  whii'h  i^H'i  iiliil  wiih  a  «l'.ani<itiii  Hy<>of  .:reat  hnlli  incy  and  of  inim-riise  value.  The  priiii-i- 
I>;il  oiiii>'«  .in-  now  hi   Sirkiin  nn.  ii  ^ill.i'.:i'  I'i  iiiiU''<  f 'oiii  riiniiah. 

/{,ir.  %  1,1,  iiie  i-liifi  plai'e  of  W>th  Imiiid.  !••  .i  tlinii  i-liin.'  toi\n  nf  7'Ki.io:iinhahitant«.  of  whom  two-third« 
are  Himioo'^aiMl  oiifthinl  M<inIiiii.  iio:i-il  lor  th-  ir  eiiiler}.  hrd-'S,  and  cabinet  work,  fine  c:«r|H-tii.r. 
nubroi-icry,  Miid  jfMelli-ry.  The  (*ivil  ami  iiiilit.'iry  «ervaiit-  of  tl«u  Fa-t  India  ('onii»anj  re^llfin 
cani'Miiiit  iit'«  t>>  the  liouth'  (d'the  town,  jfiroteoti-d  \>\  a  kiml  uf  citadel  built  in  iSlti.  and  -trtaig  enough 
to  r>  -i-t  n-iN  att.ti'k  from  tin*  iiativt^.  hnrr','  k-t'-'nl',  near  the  wej>t  ba'ik  of  the  Gantre^.  is  a  flMuri>liinff 
toun  wiih  n  popnlaiion  of  7<i.<-i"i.  Th  i-e  n.ih'.-  ui>tant,  clo«e  on  the  Gun^o",  •-  tht>  British  caiitoii> 
ineni  nf  lutti  ff^hur  ('.fim'.  ji- or  Kt'i'i'/<,  nil  aiu-i-  nt  capital  of  lliiuluntan  in  th*'  Lloab.  two  OiiUii 
from  trie  «iHiu"i-«.  e'-irxi-t-  iit  pit!.eiit  of  ii  ••in.rh-  .«.«;ii't.  hut  is  Mirrounde^l  with  ruins  for  nmnv  ntile-; 
217  inih't  \'..  b\  .^  of  A.L'ra.  Mfttnth,  a  larkfe  anil  rewiarkable  c.ty  on  the  ri}rht  Itank  of  the  Junmah. 
'J^^  iiiilf<«  N.N  W  of  Aura,  in  inui-h  n'\ereneu4i  b>  the  Hindoos  for  it  •(  ant  i<|uity,  and  its  connect!  on  with 
nian\  of  th»"'r  lepcinU  ;  more  paitlc -larly  as  thi-  lirth-plioe  of  tiie  deoii-god  Krishna.  Mftrtit.  ^ 
mill*-  N.I*'.  of  i>i'Uii.  i»a  t><wi)  ti|  Mnpie  aiitiqipty,  and  iio«  thei-rinc:pal  iiiilitary  station  uf  the  l{riti«.i 
1>-itop!>  in  this  p.irt  of  India.  It  stand-  in  a  wi  Ii<  dr>  pla.n.,  and  lia^  a  chiireli  with  a  high  and  ele^a:it 
npire.  capuhli-of  holding  r^MHi  pi.Miple.  Sinihttwi.  It  iiiilen  N.N.W.  uf  Mc-rut,  wa-n  lately  tiie  ea;iiial 
ofn  — n:ill  prioiM  alitN  hi-lun>!intr  to  the  He>;nin  Snninwi.  the  widow  of  an  adventurer  nanKHl  .Mi;n- 
rociii,-Ni>:nnii  :*  who  a  ■■piii-i.|  a  cift  of  it  frmn  Naii:  Kl'iin.  a'.  •idle*!  in  177'^  It  contains  about  4. >.•••> 
Inh.iii  jiiil-.  i<;  whomii-i  arc  ir»ii\»'  t  hri^tiaii-.  i  he  |{«'.:Mm  L-id^  ".  who  dic-d  in  Pet'cinb-.-r  WVi,  wd* 
a  <li  \  'lit  <'at|'->li';  "hi-  liii.li  an  cK-iTMit  ■■hitri'h  in  Xiu-  ciix.  an  1  cnilowcd  it  withaLiC  of  rii|n-e*. 
(i;<i.i-  ■■»  ;  an  '  aI-oerr«!i-.l  and  Miaiiiiain'.HJ  at  Mnriit  a  I'ath'ilio  eliapol.  for  th-,'  Ix-iii.-tii  of  the  |Iri:i-h 
lailoi  i  •  -o',i;i  1-...  Al  h.T  ili-ath  th«'  t-nit.Tx  r>-*«  rt.  <\  to  t*ie  \.:\*\  India  (.'ompanj.  /'nfii/'ii/.  .M>n:iU'S 
N  l'>  ^^  or  |).-Mii.  n  l.-ir."  ■  •■oi.ini^rc  al  t<i\vn.  I<ui!'  nf  hrtok  i>ti  a  ri>ii:ir  frriniiiil  in  the  m!d^t  ot  a  ^vr,c 
i.'vt.-:!-.  \'-  I 'a  111.  is  laiii-'i:;  ."i"  tl-.'  -i-<-iif  nt  two  ol  ch«-  « ■•  :ifi  .,t  mid  in- -.it  imp-r'.ant  h.ittU"*  fVi.-r  foii-!.t 
in  l!i>'i:i  .  t  <•  tir-t  «.  i>  I. >'.'<,  in  u!i-«)i  ISr.ih.m  l.i»li.  tin-  l.i-t  I'ataii  kiiiir  of  liclhi.  wu- defe'ited  ;ind 
h  la  ill  li>  S'liMM  '"aU  r.  tin-  '.»\n\  !it  oltiir  .M.>.;iil  •  n.i  -rf;  thi-  "".-t  i  n-l  in  I7'>l.in  wiiich  .\hiiuNi  Si'ah  Ai- 
d.iil  •'.  r.'<.  111-.!'  k-iu-  -ii  (  a'-iil.  (Irti-a'vl  t'.«*  \\  '  r.itl;i-..  ami  hro'i.e  thvir  p"«»  r.  Kimmul,  i,u  iiiip'T- 
laiit  III  liia  J  •MtiKii.  71  iii:!--.  N.  |i\  \\  .  o:  |>  11, i.  Inh-t^i.r.  J'n  iH'  tnr.  i.>t  7Vi»;f»#  *iir,  i«i  ixdh.n  N.  Iit 
\\  .  nf  |).  lii:.  aii'i  1. 1'.-  <•:  tl-  •  ni  --t  i-i-l.  Iiim:«  •!  i  la  ••  •  'n  linli.in  iii>tlioluirN,  niiil  »a>  forniL-rlj  tilU-l  a;t:i 
teiiii  !i  ■  ai.'l  <--iiwil  1  will  |-i -.  •■iiii-.  Tin'  .s.ii  i -.x.-iii  ur  Sir--vati'i-,  «ir  Surri  w  i.tiy  ri^t-r.  a  laiin.ni.-i 
111*  t!i'"'".;ir.-!  -tr.  i  n.  Il  >\\ »  tlir.i'iL-li  it,  .-iiid  .-  I  •-!  in  tin- d  "-rt.  hut  is  helii^ol  to  ri-e  a^raiii  at  tho 
I'vaj.a-.  .1  ol  \':-'..ii.-i  I.  .>  '  i  ii  il  -  <'it.iiit.  In  ih  \i''init\  are  tin- plain-  oi  k-'  iLrf.  fHUU>«l  in  tin-  Mi- 
la  ai  »«.  i-it.t'ih  ir  l'!-'t--  t'l.  th'- >'  t  ••!»  r  ..i:il>.  i-- a  r'«in]'nrt  hriektuwii.  hut  ti.in'.\  iiiha.-itc-l 
Sf  It  .1  '.  .1  t.i-  ■•■.....  1  't%  ■■T.  .-■■•i*  »  \t  lit.  i-  ii!-w  a  II  ire  pro-.:n»  iai  haza.'ir  or  in.'-rkit  town,  /-"•r.orj-  .•-, 
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of  a  house.  Th«  gardens  pro<Iucc  European  fruits,  atid  culinary  vegetables,  while  the  open  counirj 
•bounds  with  daihles,  primroses,  rhododendrons,  oaks.  Art.  and  dog  roses.  Rhubarb  ana  ginger  arc 
aUo  indigenous,  and  immense  quantities  of  the  finest  honey  may  be  had  all  over  the  hills.  The  eh* 
mate  In  summer  is  very  fine,  and  makes  the  place  appear  a  perfect  paradise  to  those  whose  constitu- 
tions have  been  exhausted  by  the  heat  of  the  plains ;  but  in  winter  it  is  corered  with  snow.  Lan' 
dour  and  Muuouri  or  Mauuri  or  Mastouref,  are  two  other  summer  stations  of  the  same  kind  as  Simla, 
but  more  easily  accessible.  They  are  both  situate  on  the  hiUs  on  the  north  side  of  the  Dehra  or  De- 
yra-Dhoon  ;  Landour.  at  an  elevation  ot  7M9  feet,  and  Massouree,  6700.  The  houses  of  both  are  merely 
thatch-roofed  bungalows,  and  there  is  so  little  flat  ground  that  the  foundations  of  many  of  them 
su«  built  up  with  masonry  against  the  edge  of  precipices ;  the  roads  are  narrow,  being  cut  along  the 
sides  of  the  most  frightful  precipices,  and  yet  ladies  gallop  along  them  without  alarm,  and  drunken 
soldiers  staggei:  on  them  with  impunity.  Another  new  station  has  also  been  formed  at  Sina,  in  tb« 
Bhootea  couuti7.  Dthra  is  another  lovely  spot  lower  down,  situate  in  the  valley  to  which  it  i^Tes  its 
name,  with  neat  European  houses,  and  an  enchantins  view  from  the  parade  ground.  Subhatoo^  tbm 
occasional  residence  of  the  political  agent  who  superintends  the  petty  princes  of  Qurhwal,  is  a  small 
place,  a  few  miles  8.  W.  of  Simla.  The  proper  or  official  residence  ox  tne  agent  is  at  UmbaOOt  a  town 
on  the  road  from  Kumaul  to  Loodiana. 

Saugur  or  Saugor^  the  chief  town  of  the  ceded  districts  on  the  Nerbuddah,  occupies  a  pleasant  situa- 
tion, 2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  onthebanksuf  a  beautiful  lake,  which  is  five  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  basaltic  and  sandstone  hills,  and  abounding  with  a  great 
variety  offish,  and  in  the  cold  season,  with  teal,  widgeon,  wild  ducks,  numberless  snipes,  and  some- 
times geese.  The  town  contains  a  stationary  population  of  50,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Mahrattas. 
Ten  miles  from  Saugur  an  elegant  suspension  bridge,  of  200  feet  span,  has  betn  erected  over  the  river 
Beas.  Saugur  is  usually  garrisoned  by  four  battalions  of  infantry,  a  company  of  European  artillery, 
and  a  regiment  of  local  cavalry ;  it  has  also  a  mint,  and  a  large  civil  establishment.  The  station  is 
perfectly  isolated,  and,  except  in  the  cold  season,  the  British  residents  seldom  eqjoy  the  sight  of  a  stran- 
ger. The  climate  is  damp  and  chiUv.  HuMteinabad  or  Huuingabad  or  Hoshungabadf  a  considerable 
town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nerbuddah,  where  it  is  900  yards  wide ;  but  the  bed  of  the  river  is  much 
broken,  and  there  are  13  fords  across  it  witliin  14  miles  of  the  town.  JtMulpore,  90  miles  8.E.  of 
Saugur,  is  the  resid^ice  of  the  political  agent  for  the  Saugur  and  Nerbuddah  territory. 

§  3.  The  Presidency  ofMadran. 

''  The  authority  of  this  presidency  extends  over  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  stretching  alonf 
the  cast  coast,  from  the  Chllka  laxe  to  Cape  Comorin ;  and  including,  on  the  west  coast,  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Malabar  and  Canara.  The  presidency  consists  of  five  large  provinoes,  namely,  the  Car- 
natic-paytm-gkaut,  or  Lower  Camatic ;  the  Camatiobala-ghan/Ut  or  Upper  Carnatic ;  the  Korthem 
Orcan ;  Malabar;  and  Canara,  The  Lower  Camatic,  which  extends  for  &60  miles  along  the  coast  of 
Coromaiidel.  (  Choiamandala),  and  inward  to  the  eastern  ghauts,  is  a  flat  country  rising  very  Uttla 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  soil  along  the  coast  is  for  the  most  part  light  and  sandy ;  inland  it 
seems  to  consist  of  a  decomposition  of  syenite  impregnated  with  salt,  whidb,  in  dry  weather,  covers 
the  ground  with  a  saline  cfllorescence.  The  climate  is  the  hottest  in  India ;  but  in  Bfay,  June,  and  July* 
the  air  is  cooled  and  the  rround  refk-eshed  by  frequent  showers,  or  by  torrents  of  rain,  which  sometimes 
flood  the  country.  At  other  times  vegetation  is  burnt  up,  or  buried  beneath  the  clouds  of  fine  dust  which 
are  driven  along  bv  the  hot  winds  from  the  interior.  The  Lower  Camatic  is  not  remarkable  either  for 
mineral  or  agricultural  produce.  The  latter  consists  of  dhonrra,  betel,  tobacco,  dwarf  cotton  tree,  and 
raghl,  a  small  grain  on  which  the  poorer  natives  chiefly  subsist.  The  Coromandel  coast  is  low  and  bar- 
ren ;  and  the  sea,  which  is  extremely  shallow,  beats  upon  it  with  a  tremendous  surf  and  a  perpetual  cur- 
rent. The  only  signs  of  vegetation  observable  from  sea,  are  thickets  of  low  bushes,  and  wild  nopal  trees. 
Around  Madras  the  ground,  when  well  cultivated  and  watered,  produces  good  crops  of  rice,  and  a 
pleasing  verdure  is  maintained  by  the  indefatigable  industry  of  tne  natives ;  but  beyond  this  small 
circle,  the  northern  part  of  the  ('arnatic  is  nothing  but  a  vast  naked  and  dusty  plain,  with  few  villages 
or  signs  of  animal  life.  In  the  soythern  portion,  however,  particularly  in  Tai^ore,  the  eountnr  is  hignly 
cultivated  and  pro<luctive,  a  result  to  which  the  waters*  of  the  Cauvery,  which  are  widely  distributed 
bv  canals,  most  materially  contribute ;  the  delta  of  that  river  forms,  indeed,  one  sheet  of  rice  ground. 
From  Cape  Comorin  also,  through  Tinnevellcy  and  Dindigul,  the  scenery  is  magnificent  and  beauti- 
ful ;  the  mountains  its»ume  every  variety  of  form,  and  are  clothed  with  stupendous  forests,  while  the 
smaller  hills  which  skirt  the  plain  are  graced  with  temples  and  choultries.  Winding  streams  flow 
from  every  hill,  and  the  soft  and  lovely  valleys  afford  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dark  forests  whidli 
overhang  tliem.  The  Bala-ghaut  or  Upptr  CamatiCy  including  Mysore  and  the  districts  of  Salem 
and  Barrainahal,  la  a  lofty  table-land,  exceedins  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  }  and  ei^ioys  a 
temperate  and  generally  healthy  climate.  The  force  of  the  monsoons  is  broken  on  both  sides  by  the 
Ijhauts,  and  the  rain  which  falls  is  merely  suflBcient  to  clothe  the  fields  with  perpetual  verdure,  and 
preserve  an  agreeable  temperature.  The  principal  products  are  rice,  raghi,  oriental  sesamum,  sugar- 
cane, and  the  castor-oil  plant ;  cocoa  nut  trees  are  in  some  places  so  numerous  as  to  form  forests.  Some 
parts  of  the  Coimbatoor  district  are,  however,  only  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  other  parts 
rise  prodigiously,  as  the  Hilgherriet,  which  are  the  loftiest  mountains  to  the  south  of  the  Himalayas. 
These  form  a  mountain  tract  4'i  miles  N.E.  and  S.W.  and  14  broad,  with  a  general  elevation  of  about 
6000  feet.  No  part  of  the  surface  can  be  called  table-land ;  it  is  interspened  with  hills  and  valleys,  gene- 
rally susceL>tible  of  cultivation.  The  higher  parts  are  sometimes  visited  by  fTost  even  in  summer,  and 
in  winter  tney  are  covered  with  snow.  Lower  aown  there  is  fine  pasture,  and  the  wild  fruits  of  Europe 
are  found  in  abundance.  Some  of  the  deeper  valleys  are  narrow  and  marshy ;  every  valley  has  its  run- 
ning stream,  and  several  of  these  streams  meet  and  form  a  lake,  six  miles  in  circuit,  now  surrounded 
bv  a  good  carriage  road,  which  affords  one  of  the  most  delightful  drives  to  be  met  with  in  India.  The 
climate  is  of  every  variety.  That  of  the  higher  districts  resembles  the  climate  of  the  intertropical  table- 
lands of  America  -,  but  is  never  subject,  like  them,  to  the  sudden  changes  and  cold  piercing  winds, 
which  descend  from  their  snow-capt  mountains.  Spring  reigns  throughout  the  year ;  yet,  though 
there  is  no  winter,  the  heat  is  never  suflicient  to  bring  to  perfection  the  more  delicate  European  flrults. 
The  lower  valleys,  however.  ciiJoy  the  climate  of  Italy.  Game  is  abundant.  These  valleys  are  inhabited 
by  several  tribes  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  and  from  the  people  of  the  plains,  which  were  discovered 
so  lately  as  1818,  by  two  English  sportsmen.  Prom  Coimbatoor  the  passage  into  Malabar  is  through 
a  funnel-shaped  pass  7  miles  wide  at  the  east,  and  16  at  the  west,  and  31  miles  long,  which  affords  a  free 
cour.%e  to  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  winds.  To  the  S.W.  of  Mysore  is  the  extremely  rugged  hill  country  of 
Covrg  or  Koorg,  called  also  Codngu  male  or  Siimutanj  containing  21 6A  square  miles,  and  )«cently  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  sovereign  prince,  who  has  now  been  deposed .  Coorg  is  a  woody  district,  keeltby  and  fertile ; 
intersperse<l  with  highly  cultivated  valleys,  the  rice  of  which  is  proverbial  for  its  sise  and  whiteness. 
Malabar  and  Canara  form  together  a  verv  narrow  strip  between  the  western  Ghauts  and  tlie  sea,  but 
extending  above  300  miles  along  shore.  A  great  portion  of  Malabar  is  comparatively  low,  but  it  is  in- 
tersected with  narrow  ravines,  covered  with  forests  and  Jungle,  and  watered  by  Innumerable  strean:s. 
Part  of  the  province  consists  of  small  low  hills,  with  steep  sides  formed  into  terraces  for  cultivation. 
The  interiacent  vallovs  are  extremely  fertile,  and  support  a  numerous  population.  In  some  places  a 
sandy  plain  three  miles  wide  runs  along  shore,  risiii^  into  downs  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  auJ 
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jircot,  the  capital  of  the  Camatic  when  It  was  a  soubab  of  the  Mogul  empire,  anu  the  residence  of 
the  Soubahdar,  commonlv  called  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  consists  of  a  tort  surrounded  by  a  large  town, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  ralar.  VHlort  is  a  fine  fortress  partly  of  European,  and  partly  of  native  con* 
structlon ;  but  is  not  of  much  valutas  a  military  position,  being  commanded  by  the  adjacent  hills.  II 
is  used  as  a  Idnd  of  state  priiion.  and  as  such  is  tolerably  secmne,  being  surrounded  bv  a  wet  ditch  which 
abounds  with  alligators  of  great  strength  and  ferocity.  Tripetty,  6i  miles  N.  of  Arcot.  in  a  secluded 
hollow  surrounded  by  mountains,  contains  the  temple  of  Vencata-Rama,  an  avatar  of  Vishnu ;  whose 
shrine  is  considered  too  lioly  even  to  l>e  looked  on  by  a  Moslem  or  a  Christian.  Kumoolt  on  the 
Tungabudra,  the  capital  of  a  petty  state,  the  Nabob  of  which  has  been  recentlv  deposed,  and  bis  stata 
conflscated,  fur  a  reoeUious  plot.  Nuniiidroog,  a  celebrated  fortress,  fast  falling  to  decay,  on  a  hill 
1700  feet  high,  and  almost  inaccessible,  is  only  noted  now  for  the  growth  of  potatoes,  and  for  the  manu* 
facture  of  a  very  fine  kind  of  sott  white  sugar.  Bangaiore  is  a  town  in  Mysore  2900  feet  above  Bladras, 
in  a  very  temperate  climate,  where  the  thermometer  seldom  rises  above  80°,  and  where  the  cvpress 
and  the  vine  grow  luxuriantly.  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  good  sized  houses,  built  of  red  earth 
covered  with  tiles,  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce,  and  contains  about  60,000  inhabitants.  The  fort 
is  still  a  strong  position ;  the  cantotmient,  about  three  miles  distant,  generally  contains  four  or  five 
regiments  of  native  infantrr,  two  Queen's  regiments,  with  Company's  artillery*  and  numerous  civi* 
liuis,  forming  altogether  a  large  society.  At  a  little  distance  is  the  H'ynaud  Jungle^  which  contains 
many  wild  elephants.  Seringapatanit  a  fortified  city  upon  an  island  in  the  Canvery,  formeiiy  th« 
capital  of  the  kingdom  founded  during  last  century  bv  Hyder-Ali,  and  which  terminated  with  the  death 
of  his  son  and  8uccc9sor  Tippoo  Saio,  who  perished  at  the  storming  of  Seringapatam  by  the  British 
forces,  4th  May  1799.  Population  about  30,000.  The  place,  however,  is  so  unhealthy  that  the  garri* 
son  has  been  removed  to  a  plain  seven  miles  off,  called  the  French  Rocks,  where  the  atmosphere  ia 
more  salubrious.  At  MalareUu,  25  miles  E.,  and  Seedctpore^  54  miles  W.  of  Seringapatam,  Tippoo  waa 
defeated  by  the  advancing  British  armies  in  1799.  Huntoor,  about  30  miles  N.  W.  of  Seringapatam* 
was  originally  merely  a  depot  for  the  cattle  bred  for  the  transport  of  ordnance  and  army  stores ;  but 
of  late  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  tanned  and  buflT  leather  have  been  introdu<^,  and  have 
HO  rapidly  improved  that  the  town  is  now  able  to  supply  every  sort  of  leather  equipments  as  good  aa 
those  from  England  at  half  the  price.  All  sorts  of  work  in  brass,  iron,  copper,  and  wood,  are  also  neatljr 
executed,  sufficient  in  every  respect  for  the  Madras  army.  Unnsoor  has  so  many  advantages  that  at 
the  shortest  notice  it  can  supply  all  the  requisites  for  an  army  of  60,000  men.  It  n^oys  a  fine  climate^ 
and  in  no  part  of  the  presidency  are  the  gardens  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  so  heantlfhl  and  so 

ftroductive.  Sratana-betgxtia,  a  village  wholly  inhabited  by  Jains,  36  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Seringapatam* 
s  noted  as  the  principal  seat  of  the  Jain  worship  in  the  south  of  India.  It  contains  a  oolossal  statue 
70  feet  high,  apparently  formed  by  cutting  awsy  the  rock  of  which  it  consists.  Oottacatnund,  a  town 
or  village  in  the  Nilgherries.  G41G  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  great  resort  for  Taletudinariana. 
The  temperature  near  the  town  is  never  so  high  as  that  of  an  English  summer,  nor  so  low  as  that  of 
an  English  winter.  A  register  kept  for  four  years  showed  a  variation  ftrom  dGP  to  70°  Fahrenheit,  bat 
in  nineteen  days  out  of  twenty  the  variation  was  from  42'  to  65°.  The  average  fall  of  rain  has  been  found 
to  bo  45  inches  in  the  year,  more  than  double  the  quantity  which  falls  at  London.  IVaUajahabad 
contains  extensive  military  cantonments.  Cuddaiore  is  one  of  the  great  stations  for  soldiers  who  wish 
to  remain  in  India  after  having  served  out  their  time,  or  having  broume  invalids.  Tanjcret  the  capital 
of  a  rajah,  contains  the  finest  pyramidal  temple  in  India,  in  the  precincts  of  which  is  the  figure  of  a  boll 
in  bisck  marble,  finely  sculptured.  ConAaamum^  in  Tai^ore,  contains  40,000  inhabitants,  and  is  dls* 
tinguished  for  its  sanctity ;  near  it,  in  the  midst  of  a  richly  cultivated  country,  is  a  sacred  pond,  which 
once  in  twelve  years  is  filled  with  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  which  are  supposed  to  travel  so  great 
a  distance  under  ground,  and  to  have  the  quality  of  washing  away  the  sins  of  those  who  bathe  in 
thim.  It  is  in  consequence  resorted  to  on  these  occasions  by  multitudes  of  pilgrims.  Porto- So90% 
on  the  coast  of  the  Camatic,  contains  flourishing  iron-works  which  supply  steel  and  steel-irare  of  ex- 
cellent quality  at  a  very  low  price.  Mahabalipuram  or  the  Seven  Pagoaiu,  near  Sadras,  a  collection 
of  extraordinary  ruins,  comistinff  of  temples  cut  f^om  the  solid  rock,  and  covered  with  sculptures* 
which  are  said  to  mark  the  site  or  a  great  city  now  partly  covered  by  the  sesL  ChiUamUurwnor  CAtl- 
lumbnuHy  9  miles  8.W.  of  Porto-Novo,  contains  several  celebrated  pagodas,  the  principal  of  which 
is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  Hindoo  architecture ;  and  at  Trivicary,  15  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Pondicheny, 
in  a  magnificent  pagoda,  with  a  stupendous  stone  tower  risins  over  its  gate4  In  its  vicinity  are 
found  the  most  extraordinary  petrifactions.  Near  TrichinopoTy,  in  the  Cauverr,  is  the  island  of 
Seringham,  also  celebrated  for  Its  pagodas.  This  part  of  the  peninsula  is  indeea  renowned  for  its 
temples  and  ruins.  Trichinopoty,  on  tne  Cauvery,  is  a  strongly  fortified  city  with  80,000  Inhabitants; 
is  very  salubrious,  and  garrisoned  by  five  or  six  regiments.  Chitteldroog  is  a  hill  fort  of  such  amaa- 
ing  strength  as  to  be  reckoned  impregnable ;  but  it  has  become  so  unhealthy  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  abandon  it.     ValictU,  in  Malabar,  the  residence  of  a  prince  styled  the  Zamorin,  the  first 

Elace  in  India  where  Vasco  da  Gama  touched  after  his  successful  voyage  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
lope  in  i  498.  It  contains  about  30,000  inhabitants.  Cananore,  a  larse  town  with  a  strong  fortrese« 
the  principal  military  establishment  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Mangaiore,  a  flourishing  sei^port  town 
in  Canara,  with  30,000  inhabitants.  Onore  or  Honauwur,  a  sea-port  town  at  the  entrance  of  an  estu- 
ary or  large  lake  which  reaches  almost  to  the  Ghauts,  and  in  the  dry  season  is  salt.  It  is  the  estuary 
of  a  river  which  has  a  tremendous  fall  of  872  feet  near  Ginupah.  It  was  at  Onore  that  Uyder  Au 
built  dockd,  and  established  a  naval  arseiuU,  which  were  subsequently  destroyed.  Mtuutipatam,  in 
the  Northern  Circars,  a  square  fort  in  the  mid«t  of  a  salt  morass,  with  a  large  pettidi  or  native  town,  a 
mile  and  a  half  N.W.,  communicating  with  the  fort  by  a  causeway  6000  feet  in  length,  is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  and  also  of  some  militanr  importance.  It*  stands  on  a  semicircular  bapr  which 
affords  tolerable  shelter  from  all  winds  but  the  south-east,  doringa,  a  populous  town  on  tne  coast 
of  a  large  manufacturing  district  in  the  Northern  Circars,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Godavery.  The  bej 
of  Coringa  affords  excellent  shelter  for  ships,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only  place  on  the  east  coast  of 
India  where  a  vessel  of  any  burden  can  be  relitted  with  safety. 

§  4.  Presidency  of  Bombay* 

The  authority  of  this  presidency  extends  over  a  considerable  stretch  of  territory  of  the  most  Irre« 
ffular  outline,  with  several  detached  parcels  in  the  old  Mogul  provinoes  of  ArungalMuS,  BeeJapoi% 
Khandeish,  and  Gi:drat ;  comprising  altogether  an  area  of  64^938  sqnare  miles.  The  principal  part  of 
the  territory  stretches  sJong  tne  west  coast  of  the  peninsula,  firom  near  Goa  to  the  mouth  of  the  NeN 
buddah,  420  miles.  It  is  di\lded  into  thirteen  collectorates,  namely,  Bombay^  PoonaJL  jlhtnednuggur, 
Khandeish,  Dhctnrar,  South  Jagheerdars,  Satara  JagheerdttrSt  South  CbfMon,  AMa  Concan,  juro/. 
Broach t  Ahmedabad,  and  Kairah.  The  last  four  are  situate  in  GiOrat,  alone  the  Oulf  of  Cambay  i 
Poonah,  Ahmednuggur,  Dharwar,  and  the  Jagheerdars,  are  situate  in  the  twle-land  of  the  Deccan  t 
Bombay  and  the  two  Concans  below  the  Ghauts,  along  the  sea-coast.  The  Concan  or  Konkun,  is  a 
long  narrow  tract,  a  continuation  of  Malabar  and  Canara,  intersected  by  numerous  riruleta  flowing 
westward  from  the  mountains,  and  indented  with  small  bays  and  shallow  harbours  or  coves.  It  pre- 
sents a  series  of  steep  rocky  mountains,  rising  abruptly  like  a  wall,  and  affording  scarcely  any  prac- 
ticable access  to  the  Uble-land  for  wheel-carriages.    The  districts  of  Poonah  and  Ahmednuggur 
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^u  the  Dftean,  are  elevated  MOO  feet  above  the  lerel  of  the  aea  t  and  are  totaraaeted  hir  rtvera  and 
streams  flowing  through  the  iii«»st  bcaatifU  valleys,  overtopped  bj  trap  hUla,  inavy  or  wU^  aie 

of  a  Mghly  pictoreeque  appearance.    Some  parte  ofU 


erowncd  with  castles  of  a  Uchly  plctareaqne  appearance.    Sooie  parte  eftlie  wmHlffy  ai«  * 

fertile ;  but,  In  general,  owing  to  the  mountainous  and  rocky  nature  of  the  ■mfbiia.  the  diatrter is 

very  barivii.     In  the  districts  of  Dkanmr,  Satarak,  and  tne  jMiefrdwi,  tiM  eunntjy  new  ths 


Ghauts  Is  extremely  nieged ;  bat  the  cnNtem  portlcHis  are  Icea  so,  and  oontain  teval  traota,  whne  the 
rocks,  which  in  some  places  stud  the  sorfisee,  are  buried  In  a  tleh  black  Boold.  The  Ghaats  aloog 
the  western  border  are  not  so  much  broken  Inro  masses  as  in  some  other  plaeea,  bat  peiaent  eomi- 
nnous  lines  of  mountain  forests ;  and,  along  the  banks  of  the  rlverOk  the  ooantry  la  ewceadli^ly  rich 
and  picturesque.  At  Poonah  the  annual  faU  of  rain  la  only  15  Inehea,  while  at  Bombay  it  is  lOO. 
Dews,  however,  are  very  copious,  but  fogs  are  little  known.  The  elimate  le  aatubnoos  i  there  are 
two  harvest*,  one  during  the  not  end  wet  Bee  son,  consisting  principally  of  rice,  the  ochar  daring  the  cold 
or  dry  season.  The  rivers,  during  the  monsoons,  are  magnlflcent  eti  eania;  bat  !■  thadry  aeaeosi,  their 
beds  are  often  only  sandy  plains,  with  a  mere  thread  oi  water.  KkamieuH  la  an  astenaivab  fertile, 
well-watered  plain,  interspersed  with  low  barren  hills,  at  the  baae  of  which  ma  nomcroas  limpid 
rirultfts  which  find  thrir  wav  to  the  Tuptee.  Great  part  of  the  district  la  atiU  covered  with  juni^Ie. 
Giuratt  when  a  province  or  the  M<Nnil  empire,  comprised  a  large  extent  oi  oountry  alooig  the  eastern 
and  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  with  the  whole  peninsula  of  Kattiwar ;  bat  tiM  name  b 
now  under>tood  to  romprise  only  the  districts  on  both  sides  of  the  gulf  which  are  dependent  on  the 
dril  Jurisdictions  of  Ahmvdaliaa,  Kairah,  Baroda.  Broach,  and  Borat;  the  remainder  being  diftin- 
fulshed  as  Kattiwsr,  which  is  under  separate  authority.  In  this  restricted  sense  Gujrat  m,  gene- 
rallv  speaking,  a  di«d  leveU  through  which  the  mountain  torrents  oi  "*Jiv*Mwna.  Khandelsh.  sad 
Maiwah  have  cut  tlicir  channels.  The  soil  in  most  places  consists  <rfa  loose,  rich,  alluvial  deposit. 
In  others  of  a  deep  sandy  and  mixed  soli,  resting  on  a  calcareous  formation,  similar  to  that  of  Bengal 
and  liahar,  and  termed  by  the  natives  Kankaws.  The  Nerbuddah  and  the  Tnptae  are  the  only  rivers 
ivoporly  so  called;  for  the  Suhermatti  and  the  Mhye  are  merely  great  water-cooraea,  which  are  al- 
most completely  dried  up  within  three  or  four  months  after  the  rains.  The  climate  to  reckoned  one 
of  the  wor»t  in  India,  bvinx  intensely  hot  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  with  a  heavy  thick  at- 
mosphere, which  few  people  can  endure.  During  December,  Janaary,  and  February,  tlio  mornings 
and  evenings  are  cold,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  temperate  and  pleasant ;  the  thennometcr  U  then  ofiea 
under  60^.  sometimes  considerably  lower,  and  at  noon  seldom  exceeds  TCP.  But  during  tiM  hot  wiwis. 
In  the  ensuing  months.  It  risc^  from  70^  to  10(H  i  and  in  the  plidns  of  Cambay  it  has  bean  aaen  at  llfr' 
In  the  soldiers  tents.  C  Forft-M'  Ori^tal  Mem.  111.  345.)  The  soil  U  particularly  fertile  t  several  sons 
of  gndn  may  be  seen  growing  in  the  same  field.  The  Parsees  are  numerous,  and  form  tha  ntost  re- 
spectable part  of  the  population  of  Gi^rat. 

BoMaAY.  the  capital  of  tlie  presidency,  is  situate  on  a  smalL  rod^,  barren,  and  once  pealQsntial 
Island,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  in  18°  56^  N.  lat.,  and  71^  57'  £.  long.  Tha 
dty  is  built  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Island,  and  is  surrounded  by  wdls  about  two  miles  In  circuit, 
which  are  mounted  on  the  sea  side  by  formidable  batteries.  The  houses  are  picturesqna.  bat  ineon- 
venientty  crowded  together;  they  arc  very  lofty,  and  generally  built  in  the  Portuguese  style.  Threerides 
of  the  walls  are  washed  by  the  sea ;  on  the  fourth  is  the  esplausde,  and  beyond  it  the  Black  town,  spread- 
ins;  out  amidst  a  wood  ox  cocoa  nut  trees,  a  curious,  busy,  bustling,  and  dirty  jrfaoe ;  and,  still  farther 
off,  the  cocoa  nut  gardens  are  studded  with  villas.  Those  who  are  obliged  by  bnalnaaa  or  duty  to  re- 
main near  the  government  house  in  the  fort,  live  in  town  only  during  the  rainy  season;  at  other  tisBes 
thej  live  in  bungalows,  or  huts  and  tents  on  the  es^-lsnade.  where  they  enjoy  the  beneflt  of  the  sea 
hreexe.  The  mipulation  amounts  to  ^>uut  2  fO,UOO,  who  occupy  90.786  houses,  grouped  into  the  several 
towns,  called  Bomhmv  i  'atttf,  Dunsnrte,  ytahinn^  Byculah,  and  Colabah.  Including  English  and  Forta- 
g*  eM>,  there  arc  no  K-ss  than  ninetixtn  Inngiiages  spoken  in  the  island «  a  circumstance  which  pruves 
the  hoterogfneous  character  of  the  potulation.  Of  the  native  community  a  large  number  are  Par- 
sees  or  Pi'rnians,  who,  driieu  from  PerMia  in  the  eighth  century,  took  refuge  in  Gi^nkt,  and  hare  now 
e»tahli^hed  themselves  in  Uoniliay.  The  greater  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  plaoe  is  in  their  hands.  Tne 
JewD  arc  more  numerous,  ami  a  mure  reypectahK-  cIsm  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  Iud-.s ; 
they  muke  good  »ol<li«rs.  and  are  found  iu  consitiersble  numbers  in  the  ranJu  of  the  army.  The  uuu^ 
kets  sro  well  supplied ;  and  water  in  furnihhid  fi  cm  !arge  cisterns  or  tanks,  where  it  is  collected  during 
tlie  rains.  It  is  not  oon9idi.n.^  whole:»omf  :  and  a  !iingulardi.-<ea!re  is  ascribed  to  the  use  of  it.  An  iOMrei 
orworni  a'l'pear.^  on  tliebodv  in  s  large  vesicle  or  bag.  sometimes  as  large  as  alien's  egg ;  when  the  bag 
is  openvd,  the  miiof  a  worm,  like  a  white  thn>a<l,  is  neen  in  the  midst  oi  a  gelatinous  duid.  To  ranove 
the  disease  the  end  of  the  worm  is  Hcizcd.  and  gradually  wound  on  a  dossil  of  cotton  wool,  a  few  turns 
being  taken  dally  till  the  whole  is  extracted.  It  is  Munittimcs  ^everaI  feet  long,  and  occasions  grvat 
pain.  Bombay  is  the  only  princli'al  settlement  in  India,  where  the  riste  of  the  tides  in  »uillcient  to 
permit  the  construction  of  AitckA  on  a  largo  scale.  The  highest  spring  tides  rise  17  feet;  but  the 
usual  height  i:*  only  14.  The  doek«  and  docicyardfl  are  capacious,  and  are  entirely  occupied  by  Par- 
sees,  who  arc  complete  msHterx  of  the  art  of  8)ii(»-building,  and  conbtruct  res^iels  of  the  largest  c1a»». 
Bombay  is  the  great  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  the  Kcd  Sea,  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  Arabia,  the  Per- 
sian iiulf.  Indian  archipelaeo.  and  China.  European  and  American  vessels  find  cargoes  herv  from 
the  greater  part  of  India.  Cv>ni<i8ting  of  drugs,  smces,  arrack,  shawls,  caruelians.  agates,  cotton- Wi;<il. 
Ac.  Many  tiue  8hi|:s  are  owned  by  Parseo  and  other  tMitive  merchants.  The  island  is  composed  uf 
two  unequal  ranges  uf  whinstone,  with  an  intervening  vallev  about  three  miles  in  width  ;  it  has  bevn 
converte<l  from  an  unwholesome  swamp  into  a  very  salubrious  residence ;  is  traversed  by  Ave  roads 
and  connected  by  a  causeway  with  Salseite,  a  great  (lortion  of  which  is  now  under  cultivation.  1  he 
principal  objects  of  curiosity  near  Bombay  are  the  caves  of  Kenery,  in  Salsette,  and  Eiephantm^  on  a 
email  islaml  in  the  bay,  six  milts  E.S.E.  oi  the  town  ;  the  Lstter  containing  a  remarkable three-headtrd 
figure  of  Siva  and  his  wife.— f  4!«r  Journal  H.  Ji.  Soc.  V.  81.) 

Sl'rat  or  800UVT,  a  very  large  city,  with  GOO,(Km)  inhabitants,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tuptee.  SO 
miles  from  the  sea,  is  the  station  of  a  cousiderable  military  force,  of  a  collector,  of  a  board  of 
customs,  a  circuit  court,  and  the  Suddcr-Adawlut.  or  supreme  court  of  the  presidency.  It  b  never- 
theless falling  rajjidly  to  decay,  in  coiisefinenco  of  its  trade  having  been  diverted  to  iSombay  ;  and  in 
April  1837  many  thousand  hou.^es  were  destroyed  by  tire.  The  most  re-i-arkable  object  in  Surat  is 
the  pir\Jra-iHd,  an  hoitpital  for  sick,  aged,  and  maimed  auimalM,  supported  by  the  Banians,  bven  rats, 
mice,  and  insect  vermin  of  all  kinds,  are  not  only  tolerated,  but  led.  Surat  and  its  neighbourhood  are 
thronged  with  religious  devotees,  as  fakirs.  Jogies.  and  gossaens  ;  and  at  Pulparrah^  on  the  Tuptee, 
six  miles  distant.  Is  a  holy  place,  abounding  with  altars,  temples,  and  sacred  trees.  Soroche  or 
Beroarh,  Beroatrh  or  ^roof^A,  a  poor  dila^iidated  town,  I't  miles  from  the  sea.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ner- 
buddah, which  is  hare  two  miles  across,  even  at  ebb  tid'.'.  but  very  ^hallow,  has  a  considerable  trade  iu 
exporting  cotton  to  Bombay,  and  contains  about  30.00(i  inhahitants.  In  an  i'land  \i  miles  aliove  the 
town,  is  the  banyan  tree  which  has  b«en  renowne<i  ever  riince  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  and  is  txi  1 
flourishing.  Kairah,  a  large  and  neat  town,  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  at  the  continence  of  the  snikll 
rivers  Wartuk  and  Serrv.  30  miles  north  of  Camhav.  1  here  Isa  large  military  cantonment,  a  mile  and 
a  half  f^om  the  town,  which  is  extremely  unhealthy.  Guntiiri,  Montera,  and  8a/»in,  are  large  and 
populous  towns,  remarkable  for  their  order  and  cKanlimss.  ffastein,  16  miles  N.  of  Bombay,  once 
a  celebrated  Portuguese  colony,  was  formerly  a  town  ol  considerable  size,  surrounded  by  a  regular 
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rampart  and  bastions,  but  is  now  forsaken  and  desolate.  It  contains  eight  churches,  and  the  ruins  of 
several  magnificent  buildings  :  but  Is  inhabited  only  by  a  few  fishermen  and  shikaries.  Tamuih^  a 
neat  and  flourishing  town,  and  Gorabunder,  a  Tillage,  are  both  in  Salsette. 

PooMAH  or  Pnif  AH.  lately  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  Is  situate  in  a  small  hollow,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Moota-Moolla,  in  a  very  extensive  and  barren  plain,  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  surrounded  by  trap  hills  of  singularly  scarped  forms,  which  rise  £rom  1900  to  8000  feet  hlffher. 
The  city  is  without  walls  or  fort,  and  till  recently  was  very  irregularlv  built  and  ill  paved^jwitn  la- 
ferior  bazaars,  and  ruinous  streets ;  but  it  now  presents  a  totaUy  difrerent  appearance.  Exeell«nt 
streets  and  drains  have  been  formed ;  all  the  nullahs  (river  channels)  have  been  covered,  and  ertary 
part  of  the  city  made  conveniently  accessible.  Population  70,000.  Poonah  contains  a  Sanscrit  coUmto. 
where  grammar,  logic,  law,  rhetoric,  and  astrology  are  taught.  At  the  governor's  bungalow,  calfid 
Dapourie,  a  mile  or  two  from  Poonah,  is  a  good  botanical  garden,  flllea  with  the  choicest  plants. 
Sin^hur,  10  miles  S.  W.  of  Poonah,  affords  a  cool  and  salubrious  retreat ;  but  possesses  no  accommo- 
dation for  visitors.  Kirkee  or  Kirky,  a  small  but  pretty  cantonment,  is  connected  with  Poonab  hy 
an  excellent  road.  Cantlalcu,  the  Montpellier  of  Western  India,  is  a  village  on  the  road  ta  PanweH. 
Chirwhoor,  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Poonah,  is  the  residence  of  a  live  god,  a  supposed  incarnation  of  Ganasa 
or  Ganputty,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  Mahrattas,  whose  revenues  are  aoout  £5000  a  year.  Carli  or 
Karli,  45  m{le<i  N.  W.  by  W.,  contains  a  famous  cave  temple.  PanweH^  a  small  and  dirty  Tillage  on  the 
east  Hide  of  Bombay  harbour,  the  landing-place  for  traTellers  from  Bombay  to  Poonah,  which  are  oofi- 
nected  by  a  splendid  road  over  the  Ghauts.  AhmednuggUTy  83  miles  N  £.  of  Poonah,  once  a  largo 
city,  and  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  is  now  little  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins ;  it  oontaina  a  strong 
stone  furt,  of  an  oval  shape,  about  a  mile  in  circuit.  Joonere  is  a  town  and  fortress  of  great  natow 
strengtli,  48  miles  N.  of  Poonah.  Trimbuck,  a  formidable  and  wonderful  hlH  fort  atthe  squroe  of  tho 
Godavery,  measuring  10  miles  round  the  base,  and  rising  in  a  perilous  steep  of  GOO  or  700  feet.  I7nJU«- 
tunkie^  ISO  miles  N.N.E.  of  Poonah,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  specimens  of  natural  fortUloatlont 
that  exist.  It  rises  on  every  side  from  150  to  200  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  inclosing  on  the  top  a 
level  plain  a  mile  in  circuit ;  the  ascent  is  made  by  flights  of  steps  cut  in  the  rook,  and  sectured  07 
strong  gateways.  It  has  granaries,  magazines,  and  armouries,  all  hewn  in  Uie  rock,  and  thus  settiiw 
bombardment  at  defiance.  AsMnergurh^  a  town  and  fortress  of  great  strength,  in  a  small  detached  ten^ 
tory,  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Tuptee,  215  miles  E.N.E.  of  Surat.  The  fortress  is  built  on  a  rocky 
hi*l,  surrounded  by  a  precipice  80  to  100  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  measuring  GOO  yards  in 
length  bv  100  in  breadth.  Dharvcar,  the  capital  of  the  South  Blahratta  country,  is  a  large  military  sta- 
tion, lief  gaum,  a  strongly-fortified  town,  in  a  small  isolattrd  division  of  Dharvyar,  has  a  healthy  cU- 
xoate,  but  uie  trade  is  stopped  for  six  months  in  the  year  by  the  rains. 

§  5.  Subject  Suites, 

The  KmoDOif  of  Hydrabad,  belonging  to  his  Highness  the  Nizam-ul-mtdk,  the  hereditary  Mo|^ 
Soubahdar  of  the  Deccan,  occupies  the  middle  portion  of  the  table4and  of  the  Deccan,  measuring 
about  460  miles  in  its  greatest  extent.  N.S.  and  £.  W.,  and  containing  above  100,000  square  miles.  Tlie 
■country  comprises  some  fine  tracts  of  land :  and^owards  the  north,  ue  valley  of  Berar  is  partioulariy 
fertile.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Godavery  and  the  Kistnah,  with  their  numerous  tributaries ;  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  people  are  cmiefl^  agricultural ;  but  the  government  is  very  indifferent,  and  eTerything  is 
in  the  worst  condition.  The  Nizam's  sul>sidiary  force  consists  of  six  battalions,  disciplined  and  officered 
like  the  British  seapoys ;  some  of  the  officers  have  no  rank  but  in  the  Nizam's  serTlce,  but  most  of  them, 
especially  the  commandants  of  corps,  are  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  appolntmeot 
to  the  hixher  ranks  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  governor-general ;  but  the  minor  appointmepts.are  gene- 
rally made  by  the  resident  at  Hydrabad.  His  proper  army  contains  cavalry,  infantry,  Mod  artillery. 
The  infantry  consists  of  f^om  12,000  to  15,000  regular  troops,  who  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  §<it 
of  militia,  being  rarely  employed  beyond  his  frontier.  The  artillery  are  also  ui^der  the  direction  of 
European  officers,  and  form  a  very  efficient  body.  His  cavalry,  generally  called  Uie  irregular  hors^ 
are  not  equal  to  the  infantry  in  order,  dress,  and  discipline,  nor  liave  they  the  same  proportion  or 
European  officers;  most  of  them  are  Moslems,  and  bigotted  in  their  attachment  to  ancient  customs.  A 
great  part  of  the  countrv  is  possessed  by  Jaghiredars,  or  persons  who  have  districts  assigned  to  them 
in  Jagnire,  who  draw  all  the  rents,  and  are,  in  short,  almost  the  counterparts  «.f  the  feudal  barons  of 
Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  kingdom  is  governed  directlv  by  the 
Nizam  himself  His  Highness  is  the  descendant  of  Nizam-ul-mulk,  who,  after  the  death  of  Aurung- 
zebe.  obtained  possession  of  the  Mogul  conquests  in  the  Deccan  al>out  the  year  1717  ;  but,  since  thi|t 
time,  the  limits  of  the  territory  have  experienced  great  fluctuations.  His  capital  is  Hydndbad ;  and 
the  other  principal  towns,  with  their  distances  from  the  capital,  are  stated  in  the  following  table : — 

HYDRABA.O,  the  capital,  N-  at.  17°  15'^  E.  long.  7«°42';  380  miles  E.S.^B.  Of  Bombay,  and  320  N  N.  W. 
of  Madras. 


AJuntah, 
Akola,  .    .    . 
Anagoondy, 
Argaum, 
Assaye,   .    . 
Aurungabad, 
Beeder,     .    . 
Bongneer,    . 
Chinoor,     .    , 
Davercondah, 
Dowlatabad,    . 
Eidgeer, 


280  N.W.  by  N. 

,  270N.N.W. 
190  8.W. 
280N.W.  by  N. 
260  N.W.  by  N. 
265  N.W. 

78  N.W. 

30  E.N.E. 
135  N.E.  by  N. 

56  8.E. 
285  N.W. 

96  8.  W. 


Eilgundel,  .    . 
EUichpore,    .    . 
Kllora,    .    .    . 
Gawulgurh,  . 
Golconda, 
Jaffierabad,   . 
Jatilnah,      .    . 
Kulburga,     .     , 
Kullianee,   .    . 
Kuxnmummett, 
Idahoor,      .    . 
Maiduek,  .    «    . 


85  N.N  E. 
280  N.W.  by  W, 
280  N.W. 
290  N.W.  by  W. 

6  W. 
256  N.W.  by  N. 
240  N.W. 

now. 

106  W.N.W. 
IIOE. 

180  N.  by  W. 
53N.N.V\'. 


Manickdroog, 
Moodgul, 
Muktul,    .    . 
Mulkher,  .    . 
Mullangoor,    , 
Mnngahpett, 
Omrawutty, 
Puralnda, .    . 
Kalchoor,   .    . 
Ramgeer. 
Suggur, .    .    . 
Warungul,  % 


170  N.  by  E. 
160  8.W. 

85  8.W. 

86  W.  by  a. 
85  N.E. 

148  E.N.E. 
250  N.  by  W. 
200  W.N.W. 
110  8. W. 
no  N.E. 

n6  8.w.  by  w. 
84  N.E.  by  E. 


Hydrabad  is  a  large  city,  densely  inhabited  by  Moslems,  Patans,  and  Hindoos ;  but  the  first  data 
greatly  predominate,  and  are  the  most  turbulent  and  ferocious  set  of  raffians  within  the  limits  of  Indi%. 
Riots  and  tumults  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  and  are  rarely  checked  without  the  interference 
of  the  military.  The  state  of  morals  is  very  low ;  unnatural  crimes  are  so  common  thai  thsiy  form  a 
topic  of  ordinary  conversation.  An  officer  who  resided  a  short  time  in  the  city  deolved  that,  **  com- 
pared with  Hydrabad,  Sodom  would  be  found  innocent,  and  Oomorrah  the  perfection  of  parity.** 
The  lives  and  properties  of  the  nobles,  merchants,  and  bankers,  would  not  t>e  ^sfe  for  a  single  disj 
were  the  British  troops  withdrawn ;  the  crowds  of  half-starved  rulllans  tha|t  in^t  the  streets  would 
plunder  the  city,  but  for  the  awe  in  which  they  are  krat  by  the  garrison.  There  ar^Mr  manufactures 
of  importance;  the  principal  are  silks  interworen  with  gold,  called  kLnkaa|>s,  ti^^M  Mid  small  or^ 
naments.  The  British  subsidiary  force,  with  the  Nizam  s  contingent,  are  stationHK  some  distance 
on  the  outside  of  the  city,  in  the  cantonments  of  Seeunderabad  and  Bctantm.  Thay  consist  of  abot|t 
12,000  men,  one-tenth  of  whom  are  Europeans ;  the  whole  are  kept  in  a  high  state  of  discipline  and 
efficiency.  A  fine  house  built  in  the  European  style,  firom  the  design  of  a  British  engineer  omoer,  waa 
recently  erected  by  the  Nizam  for  the  British  resident.  The  population  is  estimated  at  80,000.  The 
neighbourhood  of  iiydrabad  is  t>eautiful  and  highly  diversified,  meriting  the  character  which  an  0I4 
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trardlernre  of  lulj.— "  It  ha  pandlte  inhabited  bf  devila.' 


RTS.)  TtolbrtorG«lni 
«  mUet  yf.  of  the  cU'j.  Is  the  depodton  of  the  Niiain't  jewels  and  treaemrta;  It  to  atiletlr  goar 
and  no  ttranger  im  permitted  to  enter  It ;  bat  the  bankers  of  Qjdrabad  are  allowed  to  have  ho* 
within  the  furt  for  the  lecnrlty  of  their  propertj.  It  li  built  on  a  rockr  ridge,  and  haa  Mnna  in 
Uanee  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  but  the  rock  Is  not  so  high  nor  so  ste^it ;  and  at  the  dtstanc 
GOO  yards  from  the  fort,  on  a  plain,  are  tlie  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Goleonda,  a  djnastjr  who  raled  i 
tfais  part  of  India  in  the  Ifith  and  17th  centuries.  The  tombs  pwesnt  scTcral  splenold  susihiwu 
the  Sarscenic  style  of  architecture,  and  consist  generally  ef  square  bolMttngs  svniKNUitoa  by  bull 
domes,  which  are  highly  decorated.  The  diamond  minrs.  Ibr  whi^  Golconda  has  aequlred  so  u 
repute,  are  not  near  the  fort,  but  at  the  base  of  the  Neela-mooll»  moontalna,  between  the  Krii 
and  Pennar  rirers.  They  are  now  exhausted  and  deserted.  iOM^^A,  a  ▼illaga,  beyood  which  li 
celebrstc«l  jtjuntah'ghnut  or  pass,  leading  from  the  table  land  down  to  the  valley  of  Ehandeish. 
descends  about  800  feet  with  a  gentle  decllTity  of  about  1  in  ».  Ar^mm,  a  TillaffC  40  nilaa  W.  b 
of  Elliehpore,  where  a  battle  was  fought  in  November  im  between  the  British,  under  Colonel  \ 
lesley  ( Wellington),  and  the  forces  of  Scindiah  and  the  Vb^th  of  Berar,  the  latter  of  whom  was  c 

Sletely  defeated.  Ataajf*  or  Aiajfe^  an  Indigniflcant  vUlsge  at  the  eosifiotrnce  of  the  rivers  Kctnah 
uah.  Ni  miles  K.N.E.  of  AurungidMd.  is  celebrated  fora  decisive  victory  cained  by  the  British  tn 
under  Wellesley  over  the  combined  armies  of  Sclndiah  and  the  R^ah  of  Berar.  XM  September  1 
Aurungabad  is  still  a  larse  city,  though  greatly  fallen  from  its  former  grandeur  when  it  es^ 
the  fa«our  of  the  Mogul  emperor  Aurungube,  whose  name  it  bears.  It  is  sitnatc  In  a  boUow, 
the  hanks  of  the  Kowlah,  a  mountain  stream  which  separates  the  dty  from  a  snbvrb  called  B«f\ 
poora  ( L4uly's-tovm),  the  communication  being  preserved  by  two  substantial  bridges.  Nearly 
the  town  is  in  a  state  of  decay  and  i  uini  but  the  population  still  amounts  to  about  SUdOOO.  Aux 
gabad  Is  the  station  of  a  British  political  resident,  and  the  head-quarters  of  a  portion  of  the  Kiss 
army,  under  British  oflicers  and  control.  The  cantonments  stand  about  a  mile  &  W.  of  the  < 
upon  a  rocky  plain,  wliicb  is  free  from  the  malaria  by  which  the  banks  at  the  Kowlah  are 
tested.  Aurungabad  contains  the  iialace  of  Anrungiel>e.  and  the  tomb  of  his  Ihvonrite  wife  Hs 
Dooraunee.  The  tomb  resembles  the  TaJ-mahal  at  Agra,  but  is  bidlt  of  coarser  materials,  with ' 
the  defecu  and  few  of  the  beauties"  of  its  model.  The  tomb  of  Aurungxebe  hintodf  to  at  ib^a 
small  town  i  miles  N.  W.  of  l>owlatabad.  Beeder,  a  large  but  decayed  city,  was  formeriy  the  capiti 
a  aimhah  or  province  of  the  Mogul  empire.  Dtmiataba  J,  the  Hindoo  Dtogkur,  one  of  the  most  reiui 
alile  fortresses  In  the  l>ecoan,  7  miles  N.  W.  of  Aunincabad,  isan  isototed  mass  of  granite,  about ; 
yards  distant  from  the  hills  which  stretch  to  the  north  and  west,  which  rises  fiOO  feet  above  the  pli 
For  nearly  a  third  of  the  height  the  rock  has  been  scarped  Hke  a  wall,  and  presents  all  round  a  j 

Kndicular  cliff.  Above  this  the  hill  assumes  a  conical  form,  on  the  peak  of  which  is  the  Sits 
g-staff,  and  a  largo  'i4-|M>under.  The  only  access  to  the  fortress  is  by  a  sloping  patsage  cut  in 
body  of  the  rock,  and  carefully  secured.  Strong  ss  it  is,  and  apparently  Impregnable,  DowLus 
has  nevertheless  been  taken  several  times,  and  is  now  of  small  Importance,  as  it  does  not  eonun 
aiur  road,  pass,  or  district  of  country.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  is  the  pettah  or  tovm.  At  JElbvu,  a 
miles  N.W.,  are  celebrated  cave  temples.  Elliehpore^  the  former  ca|<ltal  of  the  Mogul  provine 
Berar.  Gaurulgurh,  a  fortress,  39  miles  N.N.  W.  of  Elliehpore.  was  stormed  by  the  British  tro 
under  Wellesley  and  Stevenson,  1 4th  December  ims.  Jaulnah  or  Jatnak,  a  British  mllltaiy  stati 
situate  in  an  open  fertile  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kctnah.  with  a  small  but  strong  fort.  JToJ 
Is  a  hill  fort,  three  miles  in  circumference,  consisting  of  walls  of  solid  masonry,  with  parapets  i 
Ioop4ioles  for  musketry.  The  town  is  in  ruins,  and  would  have  been  quite  desoted  had  it  not  b 
a  place  of  peculiar  sanctity,  In  consequence  of  containing  a  temple  ai  the  goddess  Bhowani,  to  wl 
pilgrimages  are  nuMlc  from  every  part  of  the  Mahratta  country.  Omraimf/y,  a  large  town,  the  ci 
mart  of  the  I>cccan,  and  the  residence  of  several  rich  bankers,  is  three  nmes  in  drcumferenoe. 
Is  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall. 

Bkrab,  or  tho  Kimgdom  ok  Nagpobb,  is  situate  chiefly  in  Gnndwana  and  Orissa,  between 
Nisain's  territory  on  the  SDUth-west,  the  Northern  Circars  on  the  south-east;  the  ceded  di*tr 
on  the  Nerbuddtm  on  the  north-west,  and  the  ceded  districts  of  Uundwana  on  the  north-ea»t. 
extends  about  330  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  SOU  from  E.  to  W.,  and  comprises  about  M,000  square  E 
lish  miles.  Berar  is  fertile  in  dry  grains :  peas.  vctchei>,  tlsx,  sugar,  betel,  and  tobacco,  arc  also  rsii 
The  wheat  is  reckone<l  the  YmH  in  India,  and.  uith  niaizo.  forms  tlie  principal  food  of  tlie  people. 
Urge  proportion  of  theomintrvhas  been  brought  into  cultivation  since  it  came  under  British  cont 
Tlie  iiovercign  is  the  Hhodnfllaii  rajah,  recently  a  feudatorvol  the  >Uhratta  empire,  who  to  allowei 
maintain  a  standing  ariii>  of  only  liiOo  horrte.     The  iirincii>al  towns  are :  — 


NAoroKK.  the  capital, 
of  Bombay.  ft7.«  N.  J.y  W. 


Ajmorghur, 
Ainbuora, 
Bellood, 
Bufttar,     .     . 
Byragurh,  . 
Chandah, .     . 
Comptah,    . 

Xufrptire  or 
inhabitants 


2-ii  N.E 
a->  E. 
\H6  E. 

a  10  s.w. 

•240  E.  by  8. 
71  S.  by  E. 
74  N.E.  by  E. 


N.  lat.  1\-  9':  E.  long.  71«-  4o';  00)  miles  W.  by  8.  of  Calcutta.  4^  E.^ 
of  Madras. 

by  E.  !  Dliunitcrry,  . 
I  Hinghenghat, 
Kunkeir,  .  . 
Kyragliur.  .  . 
Lanjee.  .  . 
I'andoorna, 
Pertabghurgh, 


1  tK  E. 

.V)  s.s.w. 
irrfJ  E.  by  8. 
\\i  E. 

M»i  N.E  l.y  E. 

tsN.Wby  W 

W  E.S.E. 


Pownar, 
Pownee,    .    . 
Kaeeiiore,   . 
Kuttunpore, . 
Saiiguddee, 
Wyragur, 


44  8.W. 

9ti  8.W. 
LW  E. 
310E.N.E. 

48  E.S.E. 

75  S.E. 


Saffpottr  is  a  large  town,  rather  more  than  .*■  inlK-s  In  circuit,  and  contains  about  80 
The  greater  part  of  the  houses  arc  merely  mud  hovels,  arranged  along  narrow  wind 
paths ;  but  there  arc  also  several  lofty  hniiMy  roofi^l  with  red  or  black  tiles,  and  handsomely  or 
mented  with  stucco.  The  town  contain<t  two  |ialaoe«.  the  one  poiMe»sed  by  the  Goond-rajah,  the 
scendant  of  the  former  soverelgnt  of  Gundwana.  who  has  a  ifinall  allowance,  barely  sufficient  for 
subsistence  of  his  family  ;  and  the  other,  a  new  paUioe.  iiiliabited  by  the  Uhoonslah  riv}*h.  a  small 
beautiful  building,  consisting  of  ntone  walls  covered  with  5tucco,  and  adorned  with  highly  car 
balustrades.  Nagpore  ban  a  few  manufactures  of  sillc.  cotton,  arms  and  accoutrements,  aiiid  a  c 
siderable  tran<iit  trade.  The  neighbouring  ci>untry  is  fertile,  and  contains  niai»-  beautlfVil  garde 
but  scoriiions  are  abundant  among  them.  The  l<riti:«h  resiliency  and  fort  on  the  Seetabuldee  h 
which  aojoin  the  city,  are  now  garrisoned  only  by  a  »mall  detaclnnent  of  Infantrv,  relieved  at  su 
periods  from  the  cantonment  at  Kamptee,  about  9  miles  distant  N.E.,  on  the  lelt  liaiik  of  the  Kha 
river  ;  which  has  been  se!ectc>d  in  preference  to  the  <»riginal  station  near  Nagiiore,  on  account  of 
superior  advantages.  The  change  has  prove<l  equally  beneficial  to  the  health  and  to  the  moral 
the  soldiers.  The  force  u-^ually  uonsi^itM  of  about  (KHK)  men.  Httrnttak,  21'  lallex  N  E.  of  Nagpore, 
within  the  British  tirritory.  is  a  nlace  of  great  sanctity  among  the  Hindoo",  who  have  nuraer 
temples  all  over  the  hills.  Vhandiih,  a  walled  town  3  miles  in  circunifercnce.  with  a  tolerably  3>tr 
citadel  In  the  centre,  stands  on  the  confines  of  a  densejungle,  and  Is  protected  on  two  sides  by  a  li 
and  on  the  other  sideb  by  deep  ravines,  broken  ground*,  and  the  !«andy  bed  of  ■  river. 
The  Rajahs  of  8attarah,  Kolaporb,  KAwrxrwARKE  and  others  in  the  Deocan,  are  Mslin 

firincei.    The  first  poiisesses  a  large  territory  In  the  old  Mogul  province  of  Roiapore  or  Visiaiwre. 
s  the  descendant  of  8ivsgee,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  empire.     The  rajahs  were  for  n.any  yi 
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ept  pHmiicri  tt  SatUnh,  uhlle  Ibc  gortnuni'nt  wu  adinlnlitindbjIlMhhandlUlT  PtlAwli,  wba 
eildsd  ■!  Puotuh  I  but,  on  Iha  doimfall  of  Ihe  JxUt  In  LB17,  the  HFenlgn  vu  mlored  to  fall  Ifaron* 
"        iiment.wilh^conililonWewirllimof  lh»M«li™ " ~"  -      -       - 


ij.rtronjhlLI/oTt. 

nhwidWeM 


ully  eltuMd  In  fe  1dv«1j  taUej,  which  It  lurrcHUided  br 
lie  Europtaiuor  SUUnh  ind  WeiUra  India,  It  ■  ipot 
■■ .  Ml  ouurmta.  aompuml  to  b>  iwo  f^  than  Uit  tonl  o(  tin 
-e  bcEp  «r«ct«d,  iilio  fe  unltarlum  fbr  IjiTalldL  and  a  chbrek 


uliedliilD  >  tnull  luk.  whcniw  [I  llovi  throighi  b«utifuluiiJ  fErllla 


«£'r  on  iCwsir^  li Ji"t 


llort.  l'>omIhe»IUii6Cor«*or,onlhBweilBniiideiitlh«Gl»uU,(lwrel.» 
AoiU;.  TlishUliueoTerliKikedbj  Perta^hurgh,  tin  aBietttOTt}tittaUtt' 
1  cunlaiDlog  ft  Ipmuk'  Df  grcal  bkocIL^,  which  Is  TlsU«d  j«irJ J  bj  fall  dnefiiH 

^— -,  — ,,-^ — -   --.^linov'fibkndoaedu  AmlUurjiBatifin,andconuhii  uilj  a  few  HApo>i  far 

lb^'KHrEiio]i.uid  a  fiw  UrahmLn?  for  the  service  of  the  templep  Jfdttptre.  Sijap^r,  or  fUio/HV*,  "dm 
Vilmyn  ot  llK  Dtccui."  a  Large  decayed  ctly.  lU  mlla*  E.S.E.  ofSattanh,  lian  InnWDH  inaiiof 
rumfl,  and  of  hair-decayed  lomba,  palacQB,  [uoAQuei.  oarsTamarLcL  and  other  bulldliuaorcva?  Uiid. 
It  >a(  rormcrly  Ihc  capital  of  a  jHjwerfuI  kingdom,  ruled orer  hy  IheAdll  ShaheedyuUr,  llu laM 

of  h»  nrovlncH     DeJauD^  li  'aaid  la  hare  coiiC^ed  Mt.OOO  Inhabited  hoDK^  and  leW  moatiuL 

eom|ioKd  chiefly  uf  Mcilem  prieiti  and  rellgloui  mendicant*  attached  to  the  moiquea.  poor  MahtaU 

■tone.  Pundrtyarr,  M  milea  eait  of  Sattarah.  on  Ilia  right  hank  ol  the  Beema.  Ii  a  lery  prcuMrolil 
and  iMipiiLoiu  Mahralla  town.  It  Lbahtily  cltj,  and  bat  a  temple  of  pecuUar  eancllty.  to  wblcb  «a<t 
numb»jDf  iilUrLma  rtaort.  There  arsalaoln  the  city  la  targe  paJacci  betonglng  to  the  principal 
Mahrattachlena'DB,  each  itronirly  fortlAed,  and  proof  agalnat  any  atlack  wLlfaout  suni.  la  roimar 
tlmei  tbcae  chiefs  UKd  to  tlalt  Funderiwre  annually,  either  In  peraon  or  by  deputy ;  bat  the  concouna 
of  ordinary  pltgrlmii  itlM  renulni  undSmlnJibed. 

TumnCDBK  ealendi  along  the  coaet  of  Malahar.  110  mllei  northward  from  Cape  CDmorln.  Ym 
about  40  In  breadth.  The  > hole  terrttar]>  la  In  tha  hlgheet  degree  pictureeque  mid  beantlful.  contltti 
ing  of  hilla,  Talleya,  and  mountalnt,  watered  by  nomeraui  itreama,  and  corered  vtth  nugnlflcant 
fareiti.  Elephania.  Iiufikloce.  tlgera,mDiikeyi,andap(iabanDdlnthewoode.  The  produce  oondila 
of  rice,  pepper,  betel,  cocoa  nut,  tobacco,  caula,  malu.  Ion*  nutni^i,  and  wUdiaJFron.  CocHiv,  • 
anudl  ternlory,  a^jDlna  Travancore  Immediately  to  the  north,  and  coiiilita  of  a  Bucocaalon  of  narrw 
•alley*  watertd  by  *nun  >trean»,  where  rice  I*  enltltatad.  The  mountain*  are  coTered  with  toniu, 
and  the  irovei  are  studded  with  palm*,iacli>,  nungoee,  and  plantain* :  the  drait*  abound  with  tM*; 
iTCpa'ood.  blackwood,  andjackwood.  The  chief  eiporta  are  pepper,  cardamvm*,  tealiwood.  tandal- 
woed.  cocoa-nut*,  co[r,  cordage,  ca**la.  and  a*h  maw*,  rnmnifmin.  the  Ufiita]  cf  TiBTanoore.  t*  ■ 
(>opulou*to«n,60nill*eN.W.  ofCapeComorin.  ^njmga.  Qailan.  Miptt.nr  AG^tO^  ow  At^folbl, 
are*eaporttoan4cn  tlw  coait  northward.  CtKhin,  a  large  town  3  or  4  mile*  In  oivumferanec,  waa 
fortnerlyllie  capital  of  the  Dutch  poieeaslovH  In  India,  hut  I*  now  very  much  reduced,  and  contatna 

Dui  bar.  faatlni  IT  or  IHfcet  tthleb  waUT  ofa^pg  tide*.  On  the  outiUeof  Uubu' thaanoboraiela 
good,  and  wltUn.  the  riTereiiianililntoaflnDaetuUT.  B,  ^  and  G  mile*  wide,  II  mile*  long,  and  dew 
C'leugh  for  the  largest  ehlp*.  A*  a  pUce  for  *hlp  boQdlng  Cochin  i*  lUU  uperior  to  aUtSe  porta  on 
this  side  of  India,  eicept  Bombay,    the  rlTsr  cunnaufdale*  with  OitD--' ■ '  -^^ ■ 


.- -^iTlgatlun.  which  exlendf  parallel  with  thacoaat/rviviChJowghant-....-^., 

adlilancoof  about  ITOor  I AO  miles,  bring  lometlme*  only  a  few  hundred  Tarda,  at 

from  the  Ha.  »arjlng  in  "Idlh  from  la  mllca  to  TOO  yard*,  and  in  depth,  from  i 

ftUioms.    Into  this  backwater,  a*  a  grand  trunk,  all  the  numerou*  rlters  and  siieams  wnicn  now 

westward  Erom  the  Ohauta  are  dlichargcd.    It  communicate*  with  tbe  **a  b;  iljt  opening*,  the  011J7 

one  of  which  that  is  navigable  for  ship*  I*  at  Cochln. 

MvioBE.  a  territory  orconslderabre  eitent  in  tbe  soutbem  dliiilon  at  the  tabla-laod  formed  bj 
IheconierglngoftheBaaternand  Western  Ghauts,  waa  contUluled  a  kingdom  In  1199,  la  taiour  ■* 
the  descendant  of  the  ancient  rajab*  of  Myaore.  mho  had  been  dethroned  hr  Uyder  All.  But  hli 
HIghneu  haflng  been  guUly  of  the  grossest  misrule,  wai  niper**dad  bt  Ih*  Brltteh  GoTamment  tp 
IS3J,andhligute9arenaw  admininered  by  ofllcen  of  the  Madra*  preildenc7. 

Siaixl>aBmalt  principality  In  the  hlU  country  batvaen  Mepanl  and  Bhotu,  containing  about  MM 
square  miles.  The  chief  town  li  Sikim.  on  Ihe  weit  bank  of  iba  Jamlknnu  ritan  whtoh  il*M  on  tha 
*(iDth  side  of  the  Himalay*a.andappoBlta  the  town,  sepaiste*  Into  two  branebea,  that  Bow  round  ~ 
large  mountain,  upon  the  top  of  wblcb  1*  a  -" """^ '  "^ — --'— -      »,— v_i..__^_  n — -.m 


<  of  which  1*  a  etronghold  named  TaMmg,    Da^tUng  or  DmyfUiy  or 
lihlm,  and  Mo  north  of  Calcutta,  ha*  heeo  Aied  upon  for  a  ■anltaHnta, 

only  one  day's  JounMy  from  the  hllLs. 

i.'DDOjf  or  iluDBii.riujt.  ■■  ■..-,■,  to  Ihe  north  Hf  Allahalvd,  andcon- 


*u|pr,  Indigo,  opium,  and  all  the  ri[-)i.  ;.i:.'.  1.-.,!.,  (mlii.  The  kingdgmis  BoVemod  by  the 
rodltary  Tiller  of  the  Mogul  empire,  a  aeiecniUiil  or  Huulut  lUian,  a  priTata  horeeinao  in  the  Hi 
d  themuioA  of  Oude  In  17:12.    In  iniutbo  Vliler-Boubabdai'.  trith  tfaeninotlo 


people  aj«  aonh  In  poTertj  and  mlearr.   Luetnott,  the  capital,  1* 
(loomtoe.  GH)  miles  K.W.  by  W.  tranlBng  dlltance  from  ^eu 


„  . -,  .r.  tranlBng  diltance  fr ~-,— , 

.._mcuicl«y  hon*a*  andaboundiwltlitiagar*.  Tberaara,h , 

im«  hooiea,  and  well  flUad  buaan :  and  tbeBog'*  palaces,  tha  iamb*,  andprlnidpri 

a  Ugtalj  flnamental  ittla,  diipUy  eonilderalils  splendonK  roiiuUIlon  abont 
i.therealdeoceaftbelateaanaTJoiudMarttn,byirbom  It  wai  EnlH  at tba esM 
rtanda  In  the  nelghbonrfaood.  f>»la4  the  formal  capital,  I*  *1tuue  on  the  rlj^l 
m  mile*  £.  of  LocliDow ;  and  It  nlll  ef  eonelderBble  (xter.t.  with  a  numerou*  Eopai. 
I  distant  to  the  eaHward,  are  the  lulni  of  Oiid*  or  AtiMfii.  the  ancimt  capital  of 
■ItuBle  on  Ihe  baoks  of  the  Uogra,  which  It  still  resetted  10  by  nnmberi  urpU- 
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f  linu,  who  walk  round  the  su|>pMed  Bites  of  its  temples,  bathe  In  Its  saered  po<ds.  and  perTorm  otfur 
ceramonles.  Oude  is  said  to  have  been  bailt  by  Menu,  the  legislator  of  India,  and  to  hsve  been  a  my 
large  and  splendid  dtv.  The  other  prin<ri|ial  towns  are :  Bengjficht  AilnganjwrVt  Tattdek^  Bimrm, 
Khwrbad,  Shahitbad,  Ifojf-  Bareilljf.  and  Haniekpure. 

UcuDKLCDjiu  or  BcaDKLKiitMu  is  an  elevated  country  to  the  sontfa  and  south-west  of  Allahabad, 
consisting  uf  parallel  ranges  of  mountains  supporting  successire  table-lands.  Part  of  It  Is  witUn  the 
Imniedia.o  territory  of  the  Kritiuli  GoTeniment ;  the  remainder  is  divided  among  the  petty  princes 
of  Jttficah,  Sumpthur,  Jhanti,  Jatowtt  Ooreka  or  TVAnv,  and  DuttraA. 

Biit'RTPOBK  IS  a  small  state  to  the  westward  of  Agra,  inhabltfd  by  Jants,  who  originally  migrated 
fro.a  Mouttan.  The  Inhabitants  are  descended  from  a  low  Sudra  caste,  and  are  distinct  from  the 
JautH.  or  old  Moslem  peasantry  of  the  Pui^ab.  Bhurtport^  34  miles  W.  of  Agra,  was  a  strong  for- 
tr<  s«,  which  twice  defied  the  British  pi)Wer.  lu  1805  it  midntalned  an  obstinate  dcdTrnce  against  Lord 
Ijike ;  but  in  18*26  it  was  again  bcHiegcd,  taken  by  storm,  and  its  ramparts  damolUhed.  The  R^)ah 
liafi  another  fort  namtd  Drt^  -ri  miles  W.  by  8.  of  3fattra. 

The  Kana  of  Dholpuir.  Barhbk,  and  Kajar  Kaikau,  acquired  these  possessions  in  1804,  In  ex^ 
change  for  Ov^allor  and  other  lier^-ditary  estates  sunvndered  to  Sdndiah  and  the  BriU-h  Govmunent. 
His  revenues  amount  to  about  i'&-),00u  a-year.  His  ancestors  were,  in  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
Zemindars  of  Uohud,  then  a  uirtty  ▼Hhige,  but  raised  to  a  town  and  th^  capital  of  a  principality  » 
their  warlike  qualities  and  Industry.  They  were  aftiTwards  tributaries  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  ana 
latterly  of  Sdndiah.  The  coital  is  DMoipour,  a  coiisidcrablu  town  about  a  mile  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  Chumbul,  and  40  miles  S.S.  W.  of  Agra. 

BHOP4L  is  a  considerable  territory  in  Malwah,  or  Central  India,  extending  aboni  ISO  milca  aloag 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nerbuddah,  and  including  an  equal  extent  of  the  Vindhya  mountains,  with  a 
portion  of  the  table-land;  altogether  above  7300  square  miles.  The  surface  is  very  uneven,  and  fUll 
Of  Jungle ;  hut  the  soil  is  generally  fertih*.  especially  in  the  valleys.  The  dominant  people  are  Patans, 
who  were  established  here  in  the  17th  century  by  Aurungzebc ;  the  state  was  constituted  in  its  pre- 
sent extent  by  the  Maruuls  of  ilostings  in  1817.  The  principal  towns  are  Bhopai,  ItJamnuggmr,  a 
Ibrtresfl  li  miles  N.  of  Bhopal,  an<l  A$htah.  In  Malwah  are  also  situate  the  sinall  priiiclpautl<«  of 
Dhitr,  Deu-att  Rutiaum^  Silatia,  Xrirnn/rAur,  Amjheera,  &o.  JDAor.  is  an  andent  city  once  eontidnlng 
90,000  himses,  but  has  now  only  about  50Oi,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  mud  waU.  The  R^ah  ilaa 
po(SSc-s.-«es  Buneiah^  a  town  of  3:mj0  houses,  24  mlk-s  N  of  Bhopal. 

HoiKAB  or  lloLCAR.  ono  of  the  principal  fvudatorics  of  the  late  Mahratta  empire,  whose  dominion. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy.  extended  over  a  large  portion  of  Central  India,  is  now  re- 
duced to  the  possession  of  a  small  territory  of  4245  square  miles,  lying  chl.fly  In  the  valley  of  the 
Nerbuddah,  but  extending  also  over  the  Vindhya  mountains  into  the  table-land  of  Malwah,  the  ei- 
tremities  being  about  120  miles  distant  N.S.  liis  capital  is  Inivrt,  a  small  town  In  Malwah.  4S6 
miles  N.E.  of  Itombay.  In  1H40  an  Enslifh  school  for  native  youth  was  established  at  Indore  tiy  Sir 
C.  M.  Wade,  the  British  resident,  to  oe  supported  by  contributions  ftroin  tlie  sirdars  ioflleers  ol 

SBvemmeut)  and  rich  natives  of  the  city.  JtfXoir,  or  j/oir,  10  miles  8.  of  Indore.  and  2019  feet  above 
le  level  of  the  sea.  is  a  cantonment  for  British  troops,  who  have  a  depot  for  their  stores  in  the  cita- 
del of  Jaum,  a  small  town  22  miles  fUrther  south,  at  the  head  of  a  steep  but  much  frcrquented  ghaut, 
or  nass,  which  has  a  descent  of  I(>32  feet  down  to  MtntdU'iir,  a  small  town  on  the  Kerbuddah.  with  a 
well  built  fort  of  masonnr.  and  a  British  cantonment.  Mhtfur,  8  miles  W.  of  Miuidlesir,  also  on  the 
rislit  bank  of  the  Nerbuddah,  is  a  city  with  3500  houses,  a  large  fort,  and  several  beantifVil  temples. 
Mundatta,  35  milwt  K.  of  Mundlesir,  and  42  S.K.  of  Indore,  a  small  town  on  an  Island,  which  rises 
from  the  Nerbuddah  fai  the  form  of  a  hill  of  moderate  height,  coniains  a  nagoda  dedicated  to  Ongkar, 
the  phallic  emblem  of  Mahadeva-Siva.  It  la  one  of  ttie  iwclvv  places  where  the  deity  is  con«id<rvtl 
to  be  i>eculiarly  present ;  he  is  known  here  in  the  form  of  the  mystic  syllable  OM.    About  tbn-e- 

Suarters  of  a  mite  eavt  b  a  sacriflcc  rock,  called  Bhecrcallali,  from  which  devotees  throw  thcinselvetii. 
uring  the  foast  of  Cartic-Jattra.  If 'mm,  or  It'one,  a  decayc-.l  town  a'so  in  llolkar's  torritory.  27  miles 
8.  by  W.  of  MhyKir,  was  formerly  a  large  city,  said  to  have  contain-.d  99  Jain  t  inples,  of  which  the 
remains  of  about 20  can  still  be  traced.  Maundoo,  the  ancient  capital  of  Malwah,  slt.-ate  Similes 
8.W.  of  Mhow,  is  now  completely  deserted,  but  still  contains  numerous  remains  of  tine  builuini^s 
overgrown  with  Jungle. 

The  GticowAK  or  Kijia  of  Bakoua,  also  one  of  the  fon(latorie»  of  the  Maliratta  empire,  possesses 
a  large  scattered  territory  in  (iigrat,  on  both  tilde?  of  the  Gulf  of  Canibay.  wliich  coiiipriSL-s  alto- 

5 ether  about  35,000  square  miles,  including  the  ^iiiiisula  of  Kattiwar.  The  peninsula,  howiver, 
oes  not  bol«»iiK  to  the  Uuicowar  in  absolute  sovereiuiity  ;  but  is  iK>sseS!U.>d  by  a  great  uuiiilier  of  potty 
diicfs  of  whom  137  were  tributary  to  the  Pcitthwah,  and  II I  to  tne  Uuicowar.  The  IVlvhwah's  ^hare 
of  the  tribute  was  ceded  to  the  British  Government  in  Imik  ;  and  these  turbulent  chiefs  are  now  i:ot 
only  seoureil  against  evternal  ag}<rcd»ion.  but  are  kept  at  i>e<ioc  ainoiist  thtrmsclvcs  by  their  powerful 
masters.  They  are  frc>-  to  e.\erri»u  >overcign  aiiihut-ity  on  their  own  estates,  ai:d  are  exinipicd  trotu 
the  authority  of  the  lirltii>h  courts  uf  law.  The  peninsula  is  hilly  in  the  interior,  and.  being  rather 
scantily  supplied  with  water,  is  not  productive  ol  Kr.iin ;  hut  has  evi-rywhorc  abundaiice  of  the 
coarse  %e^'ttatlon  suittd  to  the  soil.  The  coastH  arc  lull  of  creckR  and  inlets,  which  used  to  sheiter 
nuinerouH  pirate*),  who  ea<ily  c^cap  d  from  ciutzers,  through  the  difliculty  of  the  navijjcation.  Tlie 
Gulcowar  is  the  deseeiulaiit  ol'  Piliajce  (luicowar,  the  potail  of  a  Mahracta  village,  who,  early  in  the 
I8th  century,  assumed  sovereign  power.  His  capital  is  lUiroda,  or  Bvhroda,  Brodrra,  or  Brudra,  a 
large  and  populous  city,  with  cuiisideraMe  tradf,  240  iiiiles  N.  by  K.  uf  Bombay,  and  about  12  niiles 
£.  from  the  estuary  of  the  Mhyc.  The  liritUh  cantonnientH  are  prtttily  situate  two  miles  from  tiie 
city.  The  other  princii>al  tewiis  are  :  Vnmb»y,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  to  which  it  give>  Itf  naiiie^ 
an  ancient  hnd  renowned  city,  now  very  inucli  reduci>d ;  Puttun  Sidhvore.  Rhadunpuri'^  PaUutnpore, 
and  Di^rff,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Kuitii  of  Cutch  ;  Durntunifdra,  Hnluud,  Mutfia,  Murarrr,  H'link- 
aneer,  Surdhanu  PauljiUintta,Jtiff.ral-iid.  I'uttun-  Summit  h,  I'.iUawul,  JuvtMffhur,  Kutyana.  I  our  bum ' 
der,  Jiieieut,  Bate,  SowaiiuKffUr,  and  Jooria,  all  in  the  poiiin.sula  of  Kattiwar.  Puttun,  situate  nuar 
the  rigiit  bank  of  the  burranwuttee  liver,  64  miles  N  N.W.  of  Ahiiiedahad,  represients  theanci-itt 
Nehnctilteh  or  Anfmltcarra,  the  capital  *.{  Western  In<lia,  a  grout  empoiiuiii  of  ci  miuerce,  and  tt  e 
residence  of  powerful  prlncoii,  f>tylcd  Italcaraes  or  Balhara.t.  iroui  the  8th  to  the  14th  century.  To 
Attest  the  former  splendour  of  th  m  great  city  only  four  architectural  rtlica  exist ;  e\erythin^  avail- 
hble  was  Citrrled  off  In  the  15th  century  to  tuild  Ahniodabad.  Puttun  or  Pattau-S-tniiutth,  on  the 
south'  rii  CQast  of  Kattiwar.  contains  the  remains  of  a  oehbratcd  temple  of  Suianath  (Lord  ot  the 
Moon<.  once  no'tsesiiie'l  of  immense  wealth,  which  tvas  plundered  by  Sultan  Mahuii  d  u:  GhuzKeo. 
A.n.  102.5.  A  >rahratta  princess.  Ahalya-Bhal.  wii'e  of  Hollar,  subsequently  erectea  near  the  pame  ^(•ot 
a  temple  to  Siva,  whicli  is  still  visited  by  pilgrims.  '1  he  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  stan  j  on  a 
bold  promontory,  viilble  at  the  distance  oi  2'i  miles  ;  and  the  town  contains  abundant  evidence  of  its 
origitul  character  aatlie  capital  of  an  extensive  Hindoo  territory.  Its  walls  and  gates  arc  rich  in 
the  remains  of  Hindoo  architecture,  and  the  magnificently  chiselled  shrines  of  Hinduism  form  the 
bares  of  the  finest  mosques.  It  Is  now  entirely  Mahometun.  but  almost  an  onfre  ruiiL— (^/fNo.*  < 
Juur.  R.  .tt.  StM'.  V.  1(15.  Pottttn.)  Pautj/tanna  or  Palit'haiut,  is  situate  at  the  eastern  base  of 
Hatiunja,  the  mount  s.icrod  to  Adnath,  the'first  of  the  Jain  hierophantii.  A  flight  of  hteps  cut  in  t:-e 
ruck  ivaJ   to  the  tip,  through  a  variety  of  shrlnen,  amongst  vthivh  that  of  Adnath  x*  the  ino>t  holy. 
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Jtumaghur,  AC,  milcA  N.  by  E.  of  Puttun- Somnath,  Is  a  large  Moslem  town  with  l(>,n00  Inhabitant!,  and 
the  capital  of  a  Nawab.  Near  it  \i  an  ancient  Rajpoot  citadel  called  Upah-kote,  a  place  of  great  his- 
torical interest,  but  now  deserted ;  and  a  few  miies  K.  of  the  town  Ir  the  sacred  Mount  Crimar,  m 
granite  peak  rising  to  the  height  of  2M0  feet  from  an  extensive  plain.  On  a  small  flat  De*r  the  aiunmit 
are  the  walls  of  a  fort  inclosing  agroup  of  seven  Jain  temples  of  exquiaite  beaatj,  filled  with  Idols,  which 

5 ire  the  place  a  peculiar  sanctity.  Tne  summit  consists  of  two  peaks,  the  higher  of  which,  the  Gnnl- 
attara,  \%  crowned  with  a  small  white  temple  kept  by  a  Oosain,  to  which  the  ascent  is  very  difflcult. 
Great  numbers  of  Banians,  pilgrims,  devotees,  and  travellers  daily  ascend  the  sacred  mount ;  and  in 
February  a  religious  assembly  or  Jattrah  is  hold,  when  thousands  of  people  attend.  Outlaws  and 
religious  devotees  are  the  usual  inhabitants  of  Girnar ;  the  scenery  of  the  mount  is  of  great  beauty,  un- 
equalled even  by  that  of  the  Ghauts.—^  Po$tan's  Western  India.)  Dwaraka,  Dooarka,  or  Dwarica,  near 
the  western  extremity  of  Kattiwar,  is  a  small  walled  town  with  a  magnificent  pagoda  dedicated  to 
Krishna,  which  is  visited  by  pilgrims  fi>om  all  parts  of  India.  About  20  miles  N.  by  C.  of  Poorbunder 
are  the  remarkable  and  splendid  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Ghumli  or  Bhumli,  formerly  the  ci^ital  of 
the  Ranas  of  Jaitwar,  whose  territory  comprises  that  part  of  the  coast  within  30  miles  of  Poorbunder. 
(Jour.  R.  As.  Soc.  V.  73.) 

CuTCH  or  Kach'h  Is  a  long  narrow  peninsula  between  the  gulf  of  Cutch  and  the  Runn,  165  miles  in 
length,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  15  to  V2  miles.  Through  tlie  middle,  firom  east  to  west,  stretches 
a  range  of  hills  called  Lunkhi-Jultberl^  from  1  to  8  miles  in  breadth,  forming  a  mass  of  volcanic  rock, 
destitute  of  wood,  soil,  and  water,  except  during  the  rains,  when  numerous  torrents  pour  down  its 
Bides.  North  of  the  Lunkhi  is  another  range  running  parallel,  and  nearly  mixing  with  it;  the  valley 
between  the  two  ranges,  and  the  plain  between  the  Lunkhi  and  the  sea,  from  2)  to  90  miles  broad, 
interspersed  with  detached  hills,  form  the  arable  part  of  the  province.  Close  to  the  sea>beach  is  a  high 
bank  of  sand,  called  chigo^  which  extends  from  the  Indus  to  the  gulf,  and  makes  the  country  appear 
lower  than  the  sea.  Along  the  north  side  of  Cutch,  a  tract  of  land,  called  the  Bhunni  or  Bunnee^  40 
miles  long,  and  in  few  places  less  than  7  wide,  and  nearly  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  provlnoe 
by  an  arm  of  the  Runn,  produces  most  luxuriant  pasturage.  The  eastern  part  of  Cutch  Is  also 
a  sort  of  peninsula,  called  Wagur.  To  the  north  of  the  Bhunni  are  two  large  islands,  named 
Fuchum  and  Khureer;  and  further  east,  the  large  island  of  SaurUidjpoor  so  nearly  occupies  the  neck 
of  the  Runn  as  to  leave  only  two  narrow  straits  between  Cutch  and  the  mainland.  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Cutch  is  a  conical  hill  called  Kunow,  well  known  to  navigators,  who  distinguish  it  at  sea 
by  the  name  of  Chigo  ;  and  a  little  to  the  east  and  north  of  Nunow  is  Warra^  a  remarkable  hill,  quite 
flat  on  the  top,  and  with  its  edge  so  evenlv  defined  as  not  to  have  a  notch  observable.  Cutch  consists 
mostly  of  secondary  formations,  such  as  laminated  shales,  a  series  of  sandstones  and  shales  inclosing 
beds  of  iron  ore  and  coal,  sometimes  tolerably  good,  but  generally  very  Impure.  The  latter  series 
forms  the  central  and  principal  part  of  the  province,  where  it  rises  into  hills.  The  iron  ore  U 
smelted  by  the  natives  to  some  extent  near  the  town  of  Doodle,  In  the  southern  part  of  the  province 
is  a  range  of  hills  composed  entirely  of  basalt  and  other  volcuiic  matter ;  traces  ox  volcanic  influence 
occur  besides  in  different  places,  and  the  country  suffers  occasionally  firom  violent  earthquakes,  one 
of  which,  in  1819,  buried  the  town  of  Slndree,  formed  a  large  lake  on  the  Koree  or  eastern  branch  of 
the  Indus,  raised  a  great  embankment  across  its  channel,  which  is  now  called  the  UUah-bund  (God's 
dam),  and  destroyed  1500  houses  in  the  town  of  Anjar,  and  7000  in  BhooJ.  The  hills  seem  to  have 
recently  cooled  fk-om  a  state  effusion,  the  masses  of^rock  are  black  and  bare,  thrown  together  in  wild 
and  chaotic  forms,  in  many  parts  presenting  large  chasms,  down  which,  during  the  monsoon,  rapid 
torrents  sweep  into  the  plains,  irrigating  the  valleys,  which  are  covered  with  stunted  brushwood, 
and  afford  good  pasture  for  numerous  flo<»B  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  vegetation,  however,  falls  with 
the  rains,  and  a  soft  sandy  soil  Is  again  the  principal  feature  of  this  sterile  land.  A  few  fields  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  villages  are  cultivated ;  but  the  rest  of  the  country  presents  nothing  but  a  rocky 
and  sandy  waste,  in  many  places  scarcely  relieved  by  a  show  of  feeble  vegetation,  which  consists  of  a 
stunted,  thorny  sort  of  brushwood,  and  a  singular  species  of  bramble  called  the  kheie.  Water  Is  scarce, 
ptnd  is  often  brackish.  The  rains  are  usually  slight;  and  the  climate  may  be  considered  healthy, 
though  at  the  close  of  the  rainy  season  fever  is  prevalent,  and,  during  the  eold  season,  rheumatism. 
For  nine  months  In  the  year  the  atmosphere  is  temperate  and  agreieable ;  In  the  hot  months  the 
temperature  Is  high,  and  the  weather  stormy ;  In  winter  the  com  is  fireouently  intense,  and  ice  Is 
very  commonly  found  on  water  placed  in  vessels  which  are  exposed  to  the  air  during  night.  The 
produce  of  the  land  under  cultivation  is  not  sufficient  to  support  the  scanty  population,  so  that  Cutch, 
even  in  the  best  seasons,  is  dependent  on  Slnde  for  supplies  of  grain.  But  this  deficiency  of  vegetable 
food  is  amply  compensated  by  the  abundance  of  animals.  Perhaps  no  conntry  of  equal  size  so  teems 
with  animal  life  as  the  whole  province,  which  literally  abounds  with  game  and  wild,  beasts.  Cutch 
is  famous  for  a  breed  of  horses,  of  very  singular  appearance,  having  a  dip  in  the  back,  which  looks 
a-i  if  the  piece  had  been  cut  away.  The  wild  ass,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Runn  and  Its  borders,  is 
singularly  marked,  and  stands  about  13  hands  high;  It  Is  of  a  lisht  fiawn  colour,  with  a  broad  daa 
stripe  down  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  is  a  handsome  and  well-shaped  animal.  The  wild  ass  de« 
lights  In  the  salt  vegetation  of  the  Runn,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in  herds  of  GO  or  70,  but  is  so  fleet 
as  to  defy  pursuit ;  it  is,  however,  taken  In  pitfalls,  and  the  flesh  is  considered  a  delicacy  by  the 
Moslems,  while  it  Is  abhorred  by  the  Hindoos,  who,  on  the  contrary,  eat  the  hog,  which  the  Moslems 
hold  in  abhorrence.  There  are  also  great  numbers  of  pea-fowl,  which  the  Hindoos  deem  sacred. 
The  moisture  of  the  Runn  is  exceedingly  conducive  to  the  production  of  Insects ;  musqultoes  are  seen 
In  thick  clouds;  and.  during  the  monsoon,  the  people  of  the  Bhunni  are  obliged  to  quit  their  honsesL 
and  seek  refuge  in  Cutch  from  the  swarms  of  flies.  The  Inhabitants  of  Cutch  are  partly  Brahmlnical 
Hindoos  and  partly  Moslems,  the  numbers  of  both  being  nearly  equal.  The  dominant  class  are  the 
Jarejahs  (see  ante,  p.  695),  who  hold  their  lands  of  the  Rao  by  military  tenure,  and  have  themselves 
numerous  retainers  called  Grasias,  who  owe  them  Immediate  allegiance.  There  Is  also  a  class  of 
warriors  called  Meyannahs,  who  were  originally  shepherds,  but  have  become  a  flerce  and  warlike 
tribe,  noted  as  robbers  and  mercenaries.  They  are  Moslems,  and  can  muster  3000  warriors.  The 
total  population  of  Cutch  is  only  about  350,000.  There  is  now  some  prospect  of  improvement  In 
their  condition;  the  country  is  urotected  by  a  British  subsidiary  force;  the  tyranny  and  misrule 
of  the  Rao  and  his  military  chiefs  have  been  completely  checked,  and  peace  previdls  to  foster  and 
reward  Industrious  habits.  The  mariners  of  Cutch  are  a  fearless  ana  enterprising  race;  andfbv 
centuries  past  have  traded  to  the  Red  Sea,  the-coasts  of  Africa,  Ceylon,  and  even  the  Chinese  Sea. 
Their  principal  exports  consist  of  cotton  cloths,  in  return  for  which  they  receive  dates,  coffee,  dried 

? grapes,  antimony,  senna,  and  coloured  mats  Arom  the  Red  Sea;  elephants^  teeth  and  rhinoceros*  horns 
rom  Zanzibar.    Their  moallims  or  pilots  are  singularly  Intelligent  and  well  informed. 

Bhwff,  the  capital  of  Cutch,  is  a  large  town  of  30,000  inhabitants,  surrounded  with  a  strong. 
well-built  wall.  The  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  rendered  scarcely  pa^sablt  Ihr  herds  of  sacred 
bulls ;  the  Rao's  palace  is  a  large  white  stone  building,  decorated  with  beautuhl  carvings  and 
fine  fret  work.  The  British  cantonment  is  about  a  mUe  from  the  city,  and  half  a  mile  N.E.  is 
the  citadel  or  fortress,  called  Borj'eah,  on  a  hilL  On  16th  June  1819  both  the  city  and  the  fort 
were  nearly  destroyed  by  an  uncommonly  violent  earthquake.  Mandatoee  or  Minaioeet  the  prin-i 
cipal  sea-port,  is  .situate  on  the  south  coast ;  it  enjoys  a  considerable  trade,  and  boat-buUdlng  Is 
carried  on  to  some  extent.    On  the  same  creek,  two  miles  inland,  are  the  ruins  of  a  city  oaIle4 
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BaipOTf,  but  loppoMd  to  hsve  been  the  ancient  Itfandaree,  which  ia  itill  called  Raipore  in  offlciAl 
documvnt.i.  jltijar,  a  fortiflc<l  tnwn  on  a  hill  near  the  guir,  in  the  most  fertile  part  of  Cutch.  vu 
for  loinc  time  the  »eat  of  the  Britinh  rc»idcnoy,  and  contains  a  Hindoo  temple,  wlwrc  ai  one  tiine 
about  .1i^)<)  rats  wore  kfpt  by  an  old  UoMdn,  who  tummuned  them  to  tbelr  meala  three  times  a-iUy 
by  the  tinkling  uf  a  IkW.  At  JJnwuIhar,  on  a  loftv  hill.  'JU  miles  S.W.  of  BhooJ,  is  a  monastery 
uf  Kanuulitii'9.  forming  a  kind  of  brotherhood,  «h<>  dii(|i«rn»e  food  and  shelter  to  all  applicantji, 
without  (listiiictiim  of  cni'd,  country,  or  catite.  Thiy  posscics  the  revenues  of  about  -id  riliact^,  and 
arc  roputiil  rirh  :  thvir  superior  is  a  r^ali,  wlio  isi  treated  by  the  Kao  with  high  consideration.  At 
Mhur,  a  villai;i'  w(-i<t  of  Rlitioj.  is  a  fraternity  of  Kaprias,  al»out  12i)  in  number,  governed  by  a  rajsb, 
who  cnjoyii  many  inimunitie!*  and  piivite};es;  lilkV  the  Kanuphties,  they  are  vwom  to  celil>jcv. 
Thoy  poHso.Hs  t\\v  villavi>!i.  the  rownuen  of  which  they  devote  to  the  charitable  purinise  of  »up]  Ivii.'^ 
with  food  all  who  apply,  l.wkpitt,  or  Lwkipnf,  ur  Lak'hjnit,  is  a  fortress,  situate  on  elevated  irroii:.i|^ 
3!)  niiU-'<  from  the  si'a.  and  about  a  mile  from  the  k-ft  bank  of  the  Korire,  once  the  moM  ea&terlj  lirAnrh 
of  the  Iinlu.o,  but  now  a  mere  tideert-ek  or  estuary,  'ilio  walls,  defended  by  numerous  towt-r*  utA 
baiitions.  with  Ki'ns  of  alt  »ut\*  and  si^es,  luclo;«e  a  tfi>ace  about  tUX)  yards  square,  of  which  not  n;u:c 
than  a  third  is  occupied  by  housis. 

K  AJi'iMiTANA.  Rajwarka.  or  Rajaun*ta3i.  in  the  name  of  a  country  of  indefinite  extent,  sltu&to 
in  IliiidtiNtan,  mid-way  U'tween  the  Indun  and  the  Ganges,  and  traversed  diaiconally  by  the  Ara- 
vulli  iiuuiiitains.     The  dominant  InhabitantA  arc  I  he  Kajp<Ktts,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name.    7hc 
couiitry,  in  its  present  dimensions,  is  divided  among  the  Kii^ahit  of  Oudeypure,  Jt/epurf.  JuHdp"T*; 
KoUih,  litauli,  Ahnir  or  l.'firnr,  liutintrf.  J(^tubntn\  Kishtui^nrh,  Haiutrtirra.  Pur'tahgytrh^  Dftwif- 
p>tre,  Kfrou'i/.AxxA  Sirohi  or  Sen>u-y.     The  territory  of  (JMrfc.v/iore  is  also  called  Mew  ar.  and  coiiii>:^ 
chiefly  of  a  t'able-lniiil  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Aral  ulli  mountain*,  and  the  hills  which  ext<-nd  a.U".;g 
the  lift  luink of  the (Muimbul.     It  \* hilly,  «ell  waterc«l.  and  well ailapted  for  cultivation.     Ohrf- o"  •>- 
or  (/(««/« iz/bTr,  the  capital,  i;*  situate  in  a  valley  (Ht  miles  in  circuit,  which  has  only  one  entrance  |>a>».il'.o 
for  carriages.  iiK'il  feet  above  tlie  le\cl  of  the  si-a.  and  contains  two  lakes  of  con.xidt*rable  evti-::it. 
llie  cil  v  ii*  built  on  an  elevateil  ridge  of  rockn.    The  Kana  of  Oud«-vpore  is  of  the  most  ancient  &l:<1 
purest  descent  of  all  t lie  Uajpoot  princes,  aiiii  i>  on  th,tt  account  the  most  honoured  ani'-ng  tlu-iu, 
though  not  the  most  powerful,     t'hittote.  the  ancient  capital  of  Mewar.  is  situate  7n  miles  K.N  h. 
of  Uudeypore,  and  contains  a  very  celebrated  fortrf»>«.  built  on  a  steep  hill  alx>ve  the  town.     S'at'i.'l- 
trtirti  I  the  |Hirtal  of  (lod   '2'2  miles  N.K.  of  Oudeypore,  on  the  right  l«nk  of  the  llunass.  i:*  one  of  the 
nioht  nmarkable  temples  in  India.    It  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Aurungzebo.  when  Vi:shnu  «».« 
exih  d  from  Inn  ancient  temple  in  Vr^,  on  the  Jumnah,  and  is  one  of  the  hrst  frequented  place-  of 
Hindoo  pilgrimage.     A  con-lderuble  town  has  grown  up  around  it,  and  the  prio$^ts  and  thor  rv- 
tainern  are  supported  by  conirlbutions  from  all  parts  uf  India.     Komufuutir  or  Cntnuimrrr^  a  fum.i- 
dablo  bill  fortre^ii.  4'i  miles  N.  by  W.  4»f  Oudeyporc,  2-i00  feet  atK>vc  the  levvl  of  the  sea.  contains  a 
Jain  temple  didioated  to  the  supreme  Cod.  which  is  considi-red  as  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
shrines  of  India.     Ji/t  /mn-  or  Jijtp'tr.  Khhiiienrfi,  A-'fuA  ur  Ilttmoute*\  Bundi,  Keroulj/,  and  Alfmr, 
are  situate  to  the  north-east  aiiil  cast  of  Mcwar.  and  partake  of  the  same  character,  lieing  hilU  and 
well  watered,  fertile  and  populous,  though  in  some  parts  arid  and  desert,  particularly  in  tfte  «v^rcrn 
]»art  of  .Ivepiire.    Jiftfutrr  or  Juip'Tf,  is  a  bnnd.some  well-built  town,  with  a  fine  castle  Mtuate  on  a 
steep  and  lofty  rorlic.  M  miles  h.N.E.  of  Ajmere.    It  contains  by  native  calculation  8Q,iKiii  hou>e«. 
which  woulil  gi\e  a  iMipulntion  of  (iIiukmi.     ft  is  a  majtnitlecnt  city,  aiul  may  challenge  compari<M<n 
with  an>  other  in  India:  it  i«  bnilt  in  a  snndy  plain,  with  streets  crossine  at  right  angles.    J"itdpi>ni 
or  Manvtr,  wliich  lies  to  the  west  of  the  .AravuIU  mountains,  and  extends  Into  the  desert,  is  an  arid 
territory  of  about  To.iMui  s<|iiari>  miles,  but  generally  well  peopIiHl.  and  valuable,  producing  wheat  and 
other  grains.    It  is  traversed  by  the  singular  river  Loonee  or  Loony,  which,  at  the  distance  of  .V) 
miIe^  fr<«in  its  mmith.  s«  n«ls  oA'  numernus  br.nnchcs.  intersecting  a  fiat  and  fertile  district  of  3.V} 
square  Kngli>h  miles,  callcvl  Snttiur.     The  •soil  is  there  very  rich,  and  wheat  is  its  univerNil  pro- 
duct ;  it  almuniiii  nith  her«ls  of  cattle,  and  the  ccws  and  oxen  are  of  a  superior  kind.     Bufi'alot-  are 
also  roared,  and  there  is  abundant  fixld^ r  fur  camels.     Mild  hogs  and  game  al>ouiid  on  the  banks  ut 
the  river  unions  the  |>eliK»  nnd  tamarisk  ^brub^•;  :in<l  tiirers.  hyenas,  and  wolves  are  attracted  by 
the  henls.     Small  crocodile^  are  lound  in  the  i»ols;  wild  duck:*  and  partridges  are  plentiful,  and 
amouK  the  latter  is  the  black  ]>artridK'c.  noted  for  the  richness  and  beauty  of  its   pfun.age.    The 
Nucvur  is  studde<l  with  villages,  the  chief  pl.noos  of  note  being  iiumt  and  yiufuser;  the  one  with  -■'  ■' 
inhalutants,  the  other  with  l'>(>0;  to  the  LuiMiee  alone  is  the  abundance  of  vegetable  and  anin*.al  life 
to  be  attributed.     Poring  some  "-easons  the  Nneyur  is  a  ^hcct  of  water.     Jvndin>rt'  -.Judpur,  JAi«f- 
poi,r\  the  «'apit;il  uf  .Murwur.  UH)  niiK->  W.  by  S.  of  Ajmere,  a  beautiful  city,  tilW  with  temples  and 
(>rnanu:nte<l  hou-«'s.  i?.  I»uilt  In  a  hollow,  i-urrouniled  by  rocky  eminences,  on  which  are  three  f'-rt-*. 
the  largest  uf  whiih  contains  the  Kajali'.-  palace,  a  very  extensive  ctlilice.  and  visible  from  a  great 
distance.     Tids  I'urt  is  unla/.in^ly  strung,  and  .<>tan<ls  on  a  rocky  and  iH-rfeCtly  impracticablH^Lill. 
.loui|pi>re  Is  theeentroi>f  a  vcr\'extensi\e  trade,  and  contains  about  (io.ivK)  inhabitants.     MAntsr 
contains  nlto»;etber  about  .'i:>i)   town.n  and  villages;    few  of  the  towns  arc  large,  but  many  of  the 
villages  contain  from  l."»iX)  to  inoi  llou^es.     I'-i'tn.  t(>  miles  S.S.K.  of  Joiuipore,  a  large  oji^n  to»ii 
in  a  low  swampy  plain,  but  conuncrcial  and  wealthy,  with  ;'Ht..iiH>  inhabitants.     A"«i/L'Prr-,  7i»  luJle* 
N.N.F.  of  Joudpore,  is  a  walled  town  with  a  >ubMantial  fort,  famou?  for  its  manufactures  in  brai^f 
and  iron,  and  coittaining  l«i."h.K'  inhabitants.    The  territ«iry  of  .Jrumlmt  re  is  barren  and  unpro«lnctitc. 
with  little  arable  land.  The  snrfacc  i-  gonerally  uneven,  covered  with  rocks,  which  never  rij-e  into  bill*. 
or  exteixi  in  chains,  but  ar»>  sicattcrcil  irregularly.     Not  more  than  a  third  of  the  country  will  a«lniit  ef 
tillage ;  tin-  imrts  wbicli  are  cullivat*  d,  jicid  good  crops  »if  the  coar>er  grains,  as  Itajree  and  inoune. 
but  iio  wheat ;  and  the  cotton  crops  are  only  reapetl  alter  a  three  years*  fostering  care.     Jrvtu.'uKft. 
the  capital,  is  a  tine  city  with  -i'l.tMni  inhabitants,  and  a  fort  i>r  castle  of  a  most  commanding  and  n-.a^:* 
niftcent  appearance,  1  in  miles  W.N.  W.  of  .louilpore.     The  territory  of  Jiintnrrt  forms  a  portion  vi 
the  (iriat  In-M-rt,  and  is  tiat.  samly,  and  destitute  of  water,  except  from  wclbs  which  are  dug  trctn 
|inj  to  2'm  kH't  deep.     The  crops  are  \ery  preiarious.  and  greatly  dependent  «m  the  raiiv«.     llor^is 
nnd  bullocks  are  the  only  articles  tif  export,     liiiitmn  i  lUiunrir,  lUkamiir':,  the  capital,  is  a  lari;e 
town,  presfnting  externally  the  appearance  of  a  gn-at  and  inajniticent  city  in  the  midi>t  of  a  d«>ert. 
but  tlie  interior  is  conip<«sed  of  mud  huts.  It  is  surroundcl  with  a  strong  wall  and  towers.   Shvfu  er 
Sintirii  Is  a  small  principality  to  the  sotilb  of  Marwar.  at  the  south-we>t  extremity  of  the  Ara\ulli 
mountains.  It  contains  tlioa'creil  mount  ./'.«» r'-V^M,  -//'»•,;'• ,  ./Af/.y /#»/(/  .which  is  about  .V  miles  round 
the  !ia'«e.  and  rises  W)ixi  feet  above  the  level  of  the  s,  a.     Its  \arious  cle\atioiis  and  platforms  are 
covered  with  shrines,  temitles.  f«»rtresses,  ami  tombs,  adorm^i  with  sculptures  and  statues,  which  are 
relieved  at  intervals  by  nil  the  varietic*  of  wild  and  iH-autifnl  scenery.  Onthe  very  summit  is  a  small 
circular  platform,  containing  a  cavern  with  a  block  of  granite  Ih  aring  the  impres>ion  of  the  tVit  of 
Data-Hriga  (an  incarn.it ion  of  Vishnu  <,  which  Ih  the  grand  object  of  pilgrimage  ;  but  in  that  i»art 
of  the  mountain  called  Daituarnt  or  Ih  uulu  nrm  -region  of  teuiples-.  is  the  most  su(>erb  of  all  the 
temples  of  India,  to  which  no  otiur  edifice  but  the  Taj-mahal  can  be  compareil.     It  is  sacred  to 
VrishaUleva.  the  Hrst  of  the  Jain>,  was  erectisi  by  Itinuil  2>al.  a  merchant  of  Anhulwarra.  one  of  tho 
richest  of  their  votaries,  and  attracts  pilgrims  from  e^ery  region  of  India.    The  principal  building 
is  surrounde<l  by  numeroU!>  minor  tiinplc.-.  the  chief  features  of  which  are  not  nure  solidity  and 
vastnessf  their  merits  con^ist  rather  in  the  proportions,  the  endless  variety  and  richness  of  tliu 
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Bculptures,  the  extended  colonnades  and  vaulted  roofs,  which  give  evidence  not  onlv  of  unbounded 
wealth  in  the  founders,  but  also  of  high  refinement  in  the  arts.— T  7Wd'«  Traoeliin  ne$tem  India.) 
The  other  places  in  Hi^pootana  are  of  little  importance ;  the  names  and  situations  of  the  principal*  of 
them  are  arranged  in  the  following  table,  with  their  distances  Arom  AJmere:  — 


Aboo, .    .    • 
Alwur,  .    .    . 
lianswarra, . 
Bhilwarra, 
Bicanere,     . 
Bundi,        .    . 
Bunaira, 
Chittore,   .    . 
Chooroo, 
Doedwana,     . 
Dehgong.     . 
Donifurpore,  . 
Fullodee, 
Hinglaisgurh, 
Jaitarun, 
Jeysulmere,   . 
Joudpore,     . 
Julra-Fatun,  . 


if»0 
UG 
200 
70 
125 
110 


110 

133 
.    66 

252 
.  180 

140 
.  144 

.200 

80 

.  IGU 


8.W. 

N.E.  by  N. 

8. 

8.W.  by  W. 

N.W. 

S.E. 

8. 

8. 

N.  by  E. 

N.  by  W. 

S.8.W. 

W.N.W. 

S.S.E. 

8.W. 

W.  by  N. 

W. 

8.E.  by  8. 


Jyepore,  ...  80 
Kerowley,  .  .  .160 
Kiflhengurh,  .  18 
Komulmair,  .  .120 
Kotah,  ...  120 
BfUchcry.  .  .  .  160 
Mairta  or  Meerta,  40 


Mandulgurh, 
Mokundurra, 

.    90 

.     140 

Nagore,      .    . 

.    70 

Narnol,     .    . 

.     147 

Neemuch, .    . 

.  140 

Nimbhera,    . 

.     126 

Nusseerabsd, 

.    12 

Oudeypore, . 

.     130 

Palce,    .    .    . 

.    95 

Parbuslr, 

Poepur, .    .    . 

• 

E.N.E. 
E. 

N.E.  by  E. 
8.W.  by  8. 

E.N.E. 
W.N.W. 
8.  by  E. 
8.E.  by  8. 
N.W. 
N.E. 
8.  by  E. 
8.W.  by  W. 
8.E. 

W.S.W^. 
8.W. 


Pokrun,  .    .    . 

Purtabgurh,   .    . 

Rampoora,  .    . 

Rutlam,     .    .    . 

Kyepore,      .    . 

Sambre  or  Sam- 
bur,  .... 

Sanganeer,     .    . 

8awa, .     .    •    • 

8ey  wanah  or  Sey- 
wanoh,      .    . 

Sirohi,   .    .    .    . 

Sojut,  .... 

iThurraud,      .    . 

iTijara,     .    .    . 

Tonk,    .    .    .    . 

Ummergurh,    . 

Wallotra,  .    .    . 


165  W.  by  N. 
170  8. 
97  E.8.E. 
220  8. 
8.W. 

47  N.E. 
8. 
8. 

8.W.  by  W. 
140  8.W. 
73  8.W.  by  W. 
840  8.W.  by  W. 
170  N.E.  by  E. 
70  E.  by  8. 

8. 

8.W. 


Kotah,  a  large  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chumbnl,  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Haraoutee,  which 
extends  southwards  to  the  Mokundra  range  of  hills  ;  and  contains  Julra-Patun^  a  well-built  modem 
town,  surrounded  by  a  substantial  wail,  with  round  bastions.  Neemuch  is  a  British  military  station, 
80  miles  E.  of  Oudeypore  ;  it  has  a  small  stone  fort,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  affording  protec- 
tion to  the  wives  and  families  of  the  troops,  should  they  take  the  field,  and  of  serving  as  a  depot  for 
military  etores.  The  climate  is  very  salubrious ;  but  the  scanty  supply  of  water  is  drawn  from  wells. 
Neemuch  is  situate  within  8cindiah's  territory ;  and  usually  contains  four  regiments  of  native  inAn- 
try,  one  of  cavalry,  some  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  local  horse. 

8i!VDE  is  a  large  territory  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Indus  or  SInde,  which  tm- 
verses  the  country  in  numerous  and  ever- changing  branches,  along  the  banks  of  which,  and  witUn 
reach  of  irrigation  are  the  only  cultivated  districts.  To  the  eastward  of  the  river  there  is  not  a  rising 
ground  or  a  stone,  except  the  hillocks  of  Buckhur  and  Hydrabad.  The  country  is  fiiat  and  covered 
with  bushes,  till  at  last  It  Joins  the  desert  of  sandhills  which  separates  it  from  Ki^pootana.  W^estward, 
as  low  down  as  Sehwun,  the  same  flatness  prevails  to  the  foot  of  the  Beloochee  mountains ;  from 
8eh««run  to  the  sea  the  land  is  rocky  and  barren.  The  delta  of  the  Indus  has  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  but 
is  poorly  cultivated.  The  depressed  shore  offers  no  remarkable  object  to  the  eye  of  the  mariner ;  the 
coast  line  is  covered  at  spring  tides.  Ten  miles  from  the  sea  the  country  is  often  an  impervious  Jungle : 
higher  up  it  is  oversrown  with  tamarisk  shrubs ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  presents  a  naked  plain  of 
hard  caked  clay.  Much  of  the  land  adapted  for  cultivation  is  only  used  for  pasture,  and  great  part  of 
it  lies  waste;  yet  the  crops  of  rice  are  extensive,  and  their  produce  far  exceeds  the  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants ;  wheat,  barley,  juwaree,  and  other  grains,  indigo,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  hemp,  are  also  grown. 
Very  little  labour  is  bestowed  upon  them  ;  tno  seed  is  scattered  after  the  inundation  subsides,  and 
the  harvest  is  certain.  Sinde,  indeed,  owes  its  fertility  entireW  to  the  Indus,  without  which  it  would 
bo  as  barren  as  the  country  to  the  eastward.  In  winter  the  climate  of  the  delta  is  delightful, 
being  cool  and  bracing ;  ice  is  occasionallv  found  In  the  morning,  but  the  temperature  generally 
ranges  from  45°  to  82^,  and  during  the  dav  is  most  agreeable  ;  fogs,  however,  sometimes  occur,  but 
they  arc  not  very  prevalent,  and  quickly  dissipate  as  the  sun  rises.  In  summer  the  heat  is  excessive ; 
at  Sukur,  on  the  Indus,  27^  43'  N.  lat.,  in  June  1839.  the  thermometer  stood  at  100°  in  the  shade,  105^ 
in  the  hospital,  123^  in  the  seapoy's  tents,  and  146^  in  the  sun.  Little  rain  falls,  but  during  the  in- 
undation the  climate  is  very  unhealthy  ;  fevers,  dysentery,  and  agues  then  prevail.  The  population 
is  very  mixed,  beinR  composed  of  Hindoos,  Jauts.  Bcloochees,  and  various  other  tribes  firom  the  adja- 
cent countries.  The  Seids  or  Sayyads  (descendants  of  Mahomet),  and  Fakirs  (religious  vagabonds), 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  estimated  at  so  many  as  100,000.  The  wealth  of  many  families  consists  of 
their  herds  of  horned  cattle ;  and  of  their  produce,  hides  and  ghi,  Kurachi  exports  a  considerable  quan- 
tity. The  buffalo  furnishes  the  principal  supply.  8inde  formed  till  lately  an  independent  state,  ruled 
by  the  three  chiefs  of  a  family  called  Talpoora,  with  the  title  of  emirs  or  ameers:  but,  in  1839,  it 
was  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  British  army  of  the  Indus,  on  its  march  to  Cabul ;  and  is  now 
classed  among  the  subject  states.  The  revenue  of  the  ameers  is  said  to  amount  to  £400,000  a-year. 
They  are  besides  reputed  to  have  hoarded  a  treasure  of  seven  or  eight  millions  sterling,  the  cap- 
ture of  which  strongly  excited  the  hopes  of  the  British  troops  on  their  approach  to  Hydrabad,  but  it 
was  saved  to  the  ameers,  by  their  timely  submission  without  fighting,  to  tlie  great  disappointment  of 
their  unwelcome  visitors.  Hydrabad  or  Haiderabad,  the  chief  town,  is  situate  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Indus.  120  miles  from  the  sea,  and  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants,  who  live  in  mud  hovels  scat- 
tered about  the  south  end  of  a  rocky  hillock,  on  the  top  of  which  is  the  fort,  a  mere  shell,  consistinjs  of 
a  single  brick  w^l  surrounded  by  a  dry  ditch ;  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  hill  are  the  tombs  ofthe 
chiefs,  some  of  which  are  beautiful  structures.  Tatta  or  That'hah^  the  ancient  capital,  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  60  miles  from  the  sea,  and  3  firom  the  river,  upon  a  rising  ground  sur- 
rounded by  a  brick  wall,  and  contains  about  18,000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  dirty,  with  narrow 
irregular  streets,  and  consists  chiefly  of  mud  huts,  or  of  bricks  plastered  over  with  mud  and  straw. 
The  cemetery  extends  for  several  miles,  and  contains  a  number  of  beautiful  and  magnificent  tomba, 
erected  in  the  days  of  the  citv's  prosperity.  Tatta  has  acquired  somo  celebrity  for  the  lungl,  a  rich 
fabric  of  silk,  cotton,  and  gold,  of  variegated  pattern  and  close  texture.  The  raw  silk  in  most  esti- 
mation with  the  weavers  is  that  l¥om  the  Persian  province  of  Ghilan.  In  the  vicinitv  are  the  ndna  of 
Kuflancote  and  Saminnuegur^  places  to  which  the  natives  ascribe  a  high  antiquitv.  Kurachi  or 
Curachee,  between  Has  Mooare  and  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  the  principal  seaport  of  Sinde,  is  a  large 
town  of  mud  houses,  with  narrow.  Irregular,  and  incommodious  streets,  and  containing  no  building 
worthy  of  notice.  Though  it  has  longbeen  the  commercial  emporium  of  Sinde,  no  attempt  haa  been 
made  to  improve  the  creek  which  forms  its  harbour ;  the  goods  nave  to  be  put  into  large  punts  or  flat 
bont%  and  hauled  through  the  mud,  or  carried  on  men's  shoulders.  The  bazaar  is  very  extensive  ; 
some  of  Its  streets  are  entirely  shaded  from  the  sun  by  matting.  The  principal  merchants  are  Hindoos, 
and  that  people  form  the  greater  proportion  of  its  10,000  inhabitants.  They  carry  Oft  a  brisk  trade  with 
Bombay,  Malabar,  and  Arabia.  The  towne^Jovs  a  great  celebrity  for  the  tamuog  and  preparation  of 
hides,  which  are  chiefly  exported  to  Muscat,  but  are  also  used  to  some  extent  in  Sinde.  From  February 
till  October,  Kurachi  is  the  only  accessible  harbour  on  this  coast.  With  the  exception  ofthe  gardens 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  the  country  around  Kurachi  is  literally  a  waste ;  there  being  no  vegetable 
production  except  the  clumps  of  prickly  pear  with  which  the  face  of  the  ground  is  thickly  studded ;  it 
is,  nevertheless,  the  healthiest  place  in  Sinde,  and  the  prevalent  diseases  are  few  and  tractable.    Fort 


fti  t<*'Uwui\.  a  rortn>t"«  on  a  rooKy  iMana  in  luo  cninnci  or  tbe  indat.  ai>ouc  wo  jmnx*  lunf!  and  v>* 
ul.  !••  (.•(iii-iidon.Nl  liv  the  natiirei*  %»  iinpreKnahlc.  hut  U  entirely  wanting  in  e'r<>ry  p<i{nt  which  c:in 
:e  it  a  nlact-  of  ntnnpth.  It  wa<4  red<-dtrt  the  Britlnh  Government  by  the  Khan  of  Khyrpoiv  in  I'OD. 
rtr  ur  iiori,  a  town  of  H<)00  inhabitants,  built  on  a  precipice  of  limeatone'and  dint  40  fvet  high,  on  the 
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M/M'T'iA.  on  a  rocky  promontory  lietween  the  open  bay  of  Has  Mooarie  and  the  roadttead  of  Kuraehi, 
guuniv  the  entrance  t'l  tlie  liarbour.  Among  the  outlying  hills  which  skirt  the  Hala  monntaiav  a^  oai 
9  inile!!  frtini  Kuraohi.  i>  a  hot  upring,  the  tem|)eratare  of  which,  where  It  wells  from  the  ground,  is 
13C  Fahrenheit.  The  stream  waters  a  small  valley,  and  supplies  some  ponds  or  swmmps,  in  which 
the  fakirs  keeii  nunibem  of  tame  al!igaton«.  Bfindtnr  f  ikkar  or  nkkur.  on  the  Hi^imari  branch  of  the 
luiiiiA.  ranks  next  tt>  Kurachi  among  the  seaports  of  Sinde.  but  is  an  Inferior  town.  Dharaju,  the 
p4irt  of  Tatta,  '.*(>  niilc<»  fWnn  the  fea.  Is  also  ctmveiiiently  •titiiate  f«tr  trade.  Srhvrun.  a  nilH-rable 
riillt>oti<iii  of  hut<,  with  10,(iiio  inhabitants,  3  miles  from  the  right  hank  of  the  b^us.  105  miles 
alHive  liyiiraliad,  is  a  place  of  great  antiiiuity.  with  a  very  remarkable  castle  now  In  ruins,  whidi 
ovrrlimks  tlie  town.  an«i  contains  the  shrine  of  a  enint  named  LaUshah-baz,  whose  tomb  is  a  place  of 
pilgriiiiau'e  to  both  Hindoos  and  Musiulmans ;  the  neighb  uring  country  U  rich  and  productive. 
Between  Sell wiin  and  Hydrahad.  near  the  left  liank  of  the  river,  is  Hah,  a  considerable  town,  which 
doriveii  no  small  degree  of  liniKirtanee  from  the  shrine  of  a  saint,  named  Pir  Mukdumnu.  It  l»a4  a)«o 
lieeii  liimr  m 'It'll  for  earthenware  and  Hindian  cap^.  The  ruijisi  of  Khitdabud, oxxcv  the  farourlT*  r-*\- 
dence  of  tlie  Talpoor  chiefs,  are  oituated  a  little  tu  the  N.  W.  uf  Hala.  Bukkur  or  B'khur,  160  miles 
above  Sehwuii.  a  fortn^y  on  a  rocky  island  in  the  channel  of  the  Indus,  about  4^0  yards  lung  and  ^>* 
broail. 
make 

Hfiorti  .         _  ^   . 

left  bank  uf  the  Indu5,  faring  Kukkur.  Sukur,  ori  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  situate'oii  lower 
ground,  is  aliout  half  the  sii/e  of  Kurec.  In  the  channel  of  the  Indus,  between  these  towns,  are  seve- 
ral rockv  IkletH,  one  of  a-hich  is  occupieti  by  Bukhur.  and  another,  Khadja  Kixr,  isi  noted  for  its  sanc< 
tiry .  K^ifrport,  1 1  miles  8.  S  \V.  of  Bukkur.  a  very  lance  ojten  toana,  with  Ift.QOO  inhaldtants.  L/trkhanu, 
14  miles  'W,  by  8.  is  also  a  larRe  straggling  town,  with  IIMIQO  inhabitants.  In  the  midst  of  a  date  grove, 
on  the  banks  of  a  tine  canal  drawn  from  the  Indus.  Shikarpore,  a  very  large  town  15  mile*  W,  from 
Che  Indus,  chietly  inhabited  by  Hindoo  bankers  and  merchants,  who  hare  commercial  connections  all 
over  the  East.  The  houses  are  entirely  of  mud.  or  sun-dried  brick,  but  the  town  is  surrounded  with 
gardens. 

Daoviipootra.  the  territory  of  the  Naw.ib  Bhawul  Khan,  which  extends  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Indus  ami  the  (iharra  for  more  than  30 )  miles,  is  only  a  portion  of  the  gnat  desert,  an  endless  expanse 
of  sandliillH  thinly  cowred  with  Ihow  and  phoK  hushes,  vvhich  furnish  food  merely  for  camels ;  the  only 
cultivable  tiart  of  the  country  being  what  is  within  reach  of  Irrigation  by  the  water*  of  the  rirers.  Th'e 
Nawab  is  noiniiiBlIy  independent,  but  is  in  alliance  with,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Gc~ 
Temment.  Iuhawulp>tre,  his  capital,  is  a  lance  commercial  town  of  mud  houses,  •arroande«l  with  a 
low  mud  wall,  and  erowde<l  a-ith  ktiojur  and  peeuul  trees,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gharra,  with  S<.>.(>o 
inhabitant*.  It  eiijoys  great  reputation  for  its  silk  manufkctures.  His  other  towns  are  jihrnedo^f, 
atiout  half  the  size  of  BaliawuU>ore ;  Darawttl.  an  ancient  fort  in  the  desert ;  and  Oorh,  t'ch.  or  I'tth, 
3  miles  K.  of  the  Chensb.  and  A  miles  beloa-  its  continence  with  the  Gharra,  in  a  fertile  plain,  shaded 
with  trees,  and  containing  40.<i00  inhabitants,  who  are  miserably  poor,  though  the  nvijibbouring 
country  is  richly  (M<ltivated.  Toliacco  grows  luxuriantly ;  indigo  is  also  reared  TOiecessfuliy.  Wheal 
and  other  dry  erulns  are  cultivated  in  preference  to  rice,  which  does  not  form  here,  as  in  Sinde.  the 
princi|>al  fo<Nl  of  the  iienple.  The  country  al>ounds  with  game.  L'ch  is  highly  celebrated  for  the 
tombs  <ittwo  M<>.tlein  ».iints. 

The  rHOTKt  rn*  Skikh.  and  other  states  on  the  right  hank  of  the  SuttleJ.  are  about  lAO  in  number. 
The  countnr  ami  the  principal  t(»wns  have  been  already  described  at  page  717.  The  territory  of  iht 
Hajah  of  UUsalior  extends  to  tiie  northern  side  of  the  Himalayas,  along  the  valley  of  the  Suttl<y. 

§  (\.  Independent  States, 

Tli<>  Maharajah  Scinmah.  one  of  the  princi|)a1  feudatories  of  the  late  M  ah  ratta  empire,  possesses 
a  larK«'  territory  of  the  most  irreguL-ir  furm,  ahicli  exteiuln  through  the  middle  of  Hindustan  from 
near  Itamda  to  the  nei};lil>ourhood  of  Atrra.  a  distiiiicc  of  4'in  mil*  s,  and  comprises  ab«iut  4'2.3i.'i  »qu2ir<' 
iiiiU-»,  «itli  a  ptipiilatiun  exceeding  4,(KK>.(.nhi.  Kanooji-e  Scindiah.  the  tir>t  uf  the  faiiiil\-  who  sitaiiu-i 
iinineiu'e.  was  one  of  tho  coniinanders  under  the  Peii-liwas  in  the  Mnhratta  expeditions  into  Hind  - 
Stan  in  the  e.irly  )>art  of  last  century;  and  he  and  hit  successors  acted  h  distinguished  part  in  all  \'.c 
wars  and  revulutions  of  the  country  down  to  IkIT.  wli»«n  the  pre>eiit  limits  ot  their  territory  »<.r»> 
fixed  by  treaty  with  the  nriti>h  Go\ern!iient.  Tlu-  territory  is  capable,  undtr  proi-er  managenv :  t. 
of  resHzinx  a  revenue  of  1 10  lao  uf  rllp«'e^  ^  £  I ,  U^.>,<.)Ui.)  htcrlmg  >.  The  rajah  is  liound  to  aid  the  Hr:- 
tisli  <ioverniiM'nt  when  reiiuirvd.  witli  a  contingent  of  oOM)  nun;  and  he  mMintaini^.  besides,  a  lar.:i- 
military  force,  whieli.  nt  the  de.ith  <if  tiie  late  Maliariijah,  the  Ia^t  of  the  urivinal  family,  in  lrt'27.  ba« 
<*stiinuted  at  U.OtH)  infantry.  Im.ixmi  cixalry  and  'ihO  |iiece.»  of  cannon.  The  pn^ent  rajah  is  only  a  di.- 
tant  relation,  brought  from  the  oriLinul  .-cat  of  the  fRiiiily  in  the  Deccaii  in  IVJl.  and  adoptotl'hy  ;hf 
widow  of  the  late  MaharHJah.  after  lii!>  <ieatli,  and  married  to  his  grand  dauirhter.  His  capital  i* 
Gunlior,  a  lur>.'e  town  ot  .V).0')i)  inhabitants  8i>  miles  8.  of  At;ra;  with  acelebrHied  fortress,  built  on  a 
lorn;  Hat  iiHuI:itc>d  hill.  hn!f  a  utile  in  leiiKth.  three  or  fuur  huiiilrcd  yarti>  lin>iid,  and  rUtiti;  in  tli^ 
llixhe^t  i>art  4'>u  fei't  alio^e  the  plain.  Tin*  roi*k  i;-  for  the  ino>t  part  iiia<'ces>iliIo,  and  \>  iiurmountoi 
by  a  .stoiii*  rampart  along  it>«  i-A^v.  It  formerly  lielonged  to  the  Kaiia  (»t  Gohud.  The  other  princiivsl 
towns,  with  their  di.'4tance>  fruin  Guulior.  are  arranged  in  the  fuUowiug  table  :. — 

Agpur  or  Augur,   'Jir,  S.W.  by  S.r.ohud 23  N.E.  MundissororMun- 

Uan^rore.      .     .     l^d  W.S.W.  illiiuUa,      .     .     .     2^1  S.  by  W.         devour..     .    .    240  W.S.W. 

lihilsjih I'jn  S.  l)y  \V.      Hinglaisjihur,      .  •-'■••i  S.^V.  Neinuch.      .    .    .  2.11)  W.S.W. 

JUirhaiipore.      .    .MJn  S.S.W.  Jawud '.i2>W.S.W.  Oujoin,      .     .    .     2«ns.\V.byS. 

Chaniparu'C'-.   .     .:«his.W.  ,Khinila.'!«a.      .     .  |:'ni  S.  Kuttumghur.  .     .  2iVi  >\  .S.W. 

riieudarte,     .     .     li     S.  MthidiMMe.    .     .     2VJ  S.W.  S.fta-mhow,      .     iJ.^  W.S.W. 

Kinka •.»()  N.N.W.  !  Sh,ahjehanporc,    .  230  S.W.  by  S. 

Ovji-in  or  Oitmhi.  which  hol«I-«  a  high  rank  among  tho  holy  oitie-  of  India  is  situate  in  Malwah.  165fM 
feet  above  tho  level  ul  the 'va.  and. V'M  mile-*  N.K.by  t.  of  H.mb.iy.  It  isof  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
lieing  dt!»pribe<i  in  the  ruianii*::  and  the  llind<)0  gcoitniplu-rs  and  astronomer.^  consider  it  their 
first  nuridiaii.  The  Hiicii'iit  city,  howi-ver.  wao  de«troyid  Ity  iii>ni«  }•h\^lcal  catastrophe  ;  the  Hindoo 
legends  say  a  sliower  of  cnrth  Imrird  the  citj  and  tm  iiilmbitants.  Tfie  modern  town  is  a  mile  N.  of 
the  anciiiit  ^it•' ;  i.»«  surrounded  with  a  wall  mIx  n>iles  in  circumference,  and  is  very  populous.  At 
Mfhtflp.'rf  or  Miih, nlfii>n .  on  the  bunk.*  of  the  Setprah  or  Siiirnh.  2li  miles  N.  bv  "W.  of  Oujein,  Hol- 
kar  waf>  defeated  hy  the  llriti'«h  forct**-,  'l\*t  I>eeenilH.'r  I'*!?.  Burfiaup<ri  ot  l)urhaitn/Hirt.  the  late 
CR|iital  III'  tlie  suuliah  of  Khand^i^ll.  in  om-  of  the  tim  st  citie>  in  tho  Dei-ean.  and  the  head-quart(r«  uf 
a  sin(,'ular  ?eei  uf  .Mahoinetuiis  calK-d  Hohrah.  who  ull  m  tivt-lv  ei.g.'U'O  in  ciiinmeice,  wear  a  iHcuhar 
costume,  and  ntnin  in  their  form  and  ft-af  iires  charnoteri.-»tic  trait?  of  their  foreitrn  •  Arabic  an- 
oohtry.  It  l»  j.itiiute  on  the  ri^ht  Uitk  uf  the  Tupt<'«\  '2«V)  miles  N.K.  of  Bonibav.  Htndut  is  .-» town 
fKini  turtresM  on  the  rijrht  hank  tif  the  Nerliuildah.  w  here  the  river  is  HKhi  yards  broad.  Chttmfkttn'f  uas 
oiie*'  a  larKe  city,  whise  ruins  extend  several  miles,  hut  are  c<»vired  with  Jungle.  A  small  ai-ea  inclosed 
Hith  a  haII  aiiii  ii.liHliiii<i  by  silk  weavers,  forms  the  modern  town.     Overlooking  it  the  stui^endous 
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rock  of  Powan-gurh  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  to  the  height  of  600  yards,  presenting  a  perpendi- 
cular face  except  on  the  north  side,  where  it  is  fortified  wiui  five  wails.  On  the  top  is  a  famous  pa- 
goda, dedicated  to  the  goddess  Kali ;  and  also  the  tomb  of  a  Mahommetan  saint.  The  fort  has  also 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water,  but  was  noTcrtheless  taken  by  storm  by  the  British  forces  in  1803. 

The  KiRGDOM  of  Lahore,  e«tablished  during  the  present  century  by  an  enterprising  Seikh  chieftain, 
Runjeet  Singh,  who  died  in  1839,  is  situate  in  the  N.W.  part  of  India,  including  all  the  country  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  the  Suttlej,  and  from  the  crests  of  the  Himalayas  to  the  borders  of  Sinde.  It 
comprehends  also  the  narrow  tract  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  between  that  river  and  the  mountains 
of  Affghanistan  ;  being  altogether  about  500  miles  in  length  from  N.ES.  to  8.W.,  by  about  400  in  its 
greatest  breadth,  and  comprises  an  area  of  160,000  square  miles.  The  southern  and  south-eastern 
portions  of  the  kingdom  form  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Wratem  India,  and  consist  of  sandy  wastes, 
or  hard  clay  plains  covered  with  Jungle,  admitting  of  cultiTatlon  only  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 
There,  however,  tbe  soil  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  produces  abundantly  all  tne  necessaries  of  life.  To- 
wards the  north-west  the  country  is  crossed  by  the  Jungher  or  aalt  range  of  hills,  which  stretches  firom 
the  Suffeid-koh  in  Affghanistan  to  tbe  west  bank  of  the  Jhvlum.    Tne  hills  rise  abruptly  from  the 

Elain  to  the  height  of  UlOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  support  on  their  northern  side  the  table- 
md  of  Taxila,  about  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plains  below.  The  Salt  range  has  a  breadth  of 
about  five  miles ;  the  formation  consists  of  sandstone,  and  the  bold  and  l>are  precipices  rise  at  once 
from  the  plain.  Hot  springs  are  found  in  various  parts  of  them ;  alum,  antimony,  and  sulphur  also 
occur ;  but  their  principal  mineral  wealth  consists  of  salt,  which  has  a  high  reputation  in  India,  on 
account  of  its  medicinal  virtues  ;  but  being  impure  it  is  not  fit  for  curing  meat.  About  80,000,000  lbs. 
are  yearly  extracted  for  behoof  of  the  government.  The  salt  occurs  in  compact  glassy  strata,  dipping 
at  an  angle  of  65^^  The  southern  part  of  the  table -land,  from  want  of  water  as  well  as  rirom  the 
presence  of  salt,  is  little  adapted  for  cultivation,  and  the  villages  are  consequently  very  thinly  scat- 
tered. In  the  northern  part,  however,  are  beautiful  valleys,  copious  springs,  and  a  rich  soil,  which 
supports  a  dense  population ;  but,  owing  to  the  oppressive  character  of  the  government,  uriculture 
is  neglected.  The  climate  embraces  extremes,  and  the  inhabitants  exhibit  striking  varieties  of  cha- 
racter and  manners.  The  Moslems  who  tiorder  on  the  Jhylum  closely  resemble  the  Hindoos  of  the 
Punjab,  while  those  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Indus  have  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Affghan  character. 
The  mountain  tribes  who  are  found  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Jhylum  are  in  a  very  savage  state; 
most  of  them  live  only  by  plunder ;  but  the  tribes  of  the  plains  having  a  fertile  country,  are  in  com- 
tortable  circumstances,  though  greatly  oppressed  by  their  chiefs.  To  the  northward  of  this  table- 
land, and  eastward  from  it  to  the  Suttlej,  the  country  rises  into  hills,  which  increase  in  elevation  till 
they  terminate  with  the  Himalayas  themselves,  the  whole  space,  lAO  miles  where  broadest,  being  oc- 
cupied by  mountains  and  valleys,  the  principsi  of  which  is  the  celebrated  valley  of  Cadunere.  1  he 
dominant  people  are  the  Seikhs,  who  form,  however,  no  more  than  about  a  seventh  part  of  the  total 
population,  which  amounts  to  three  and  a  half  or  four  millions.  Their  original  countij  is  the  do-ab 
(peninsula)  between  the  Ravee  and  the  Sutttei,  but  few  are  found  30  miles  toIow  Lsliore.  There  are 
none  westward  of  the  Jhylum ;  and  even  to  the  east  of  Lahore,  where  they  are  most  numerous,  they 
do  not  form  more  than  one-third  of  the  people.  The  rest  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom  consists 
of  Brahmlnical  Hindoos,  Affghans,  Jauts,  and  various  other  Moslem  tribes.  The  late  Maharajah,  Rua- 
Jeet  Singh,  formed  a  large  army,  100,000  men  of  all  arms,  well  dressed  and  disciplined ;  the  innntry* 
:<6,000,  are  disciplined  in  the  European  manner ;  the  regular  cavalry  and  artillery  may  be  reckoned 
at  8000 ;  the  remainder  are  irregulars,  chiefly  cavalry.  Nothing  satisfactory  can  be  said  respecting 
the  amount  of  his  revenues.  The  principal  cities  and  towns  are  arranged  in  the  following  table, 
with  the  distances  from  Lahore. 


Attauree,    .    .    . 
Attok,      .    .    . 
Barai,    .... 
Byedera,       .    . 
Bhenanah,      .    . 
Bimber,    .     .    . 
Bukkup,     .    .    . 
Cashnnere,    .    . 
Chouchouk,    .     . 
Choung,  .    .     . 
Dan<Gali,  .    .    . 
Deedwal,       .     . 
Dera-deen-pnnah, 
Dera-gbazi-khan, 
Dera  ismael-khan 
Dhowler,      .    . 
Doborjee,     .    . 
Eminabad,    .    . 
Faliah,  .    .    . 
Futtehjung, 
Futtehpore,    . 
Ghoorka,       .    . 
Guierat,     .    . 
Gujerunwala,    . 
Hafizabad,       . 
Husun-abdaul, . 
Hureeka,    .    . 
Jellalpore,    .    . 


70  8. 
200  N.W  byN. 
114  N.W. 

3HS.W. 

23  E.  by  8. 
103  N. N.W. 
19ft  W. 
175N.  byE. 

60  8.  W. 

13  S.W. 
140  N.N.W. 
140  N.W. 
208  W.8.W. 
225  W.8.W. 
,210W. 

80  S.W.  by  8. 
.  50  S.  by  E. 

35  N.  by  W. 

80  N.W. 
170  N.W.  byN. 

80  S.W. 

53  E.S.E. 

73  N.  by  W. 

43  N.N.W. 

55  N.W. 
180  N.W.  byN. 

50S.E. 
100  N.W. 


Jellalpore, 
Jelum  or  Jhylum, 
Jhubber,      .    . 
Jhung,  .... 
Jummon,     .    . 
Kalabagh,      .    . 
K^ngunpore,   . 
Kot-kumalia,     . 
Kurrumpore,  . 
Kussoor,   .    .    . 
Kyrodeen,  .    . 
Mjdna,  .... 
Manga,    .    .    . 
Manikyala,    .    . 
Meerpore,    .    . 
Mittunkote,  .    . 
Mouitan,     .    . 
Mulka, .... 
Mulsae,  .    .    . 
Mundee,    .    .    . 
Musufferabad, 
Muzuffergurh,   . 
Nasauridi,   .    . 
Neeloo,      ... 
Noon-maimee, 
Nungol,     .    .    . 
Nurodeen-seraT, 
Omerpore,    .    . 


216  S.W. 
100  N.N.W. 

42  N.W. 
104  W.  by  8. 

97  N.N.E. 
190  N.W.  by  W. 

60  8. 

103  S.W.  by  W. 
153  S.W. 

37  S.  by  E. 
23  E. 

240  S.W. 

30  S.W. 
145  N.N.W. 
113  N.N.W. 
290  S.W. 
190S.W.  by  W. 

93  8.W.  by  8. 
170  S.W. 
160  E. 

173  N.  by  W. 
206  S.W.  by  W. 

38  N.W. 

122  N.W. by  W. 
108  N.W. 

25  N. 

32  E.  by  8. 

123  S.W.  by  S. 


Paukpetten,     . 
Peshawer,      .    . 

Jb  VVVVV|         •        •        • 

Pln-dadun-khan, 
Pind-mulik-Olea, 
Pruntz,   .    .    . 
Rajaor,      .    .    . 
Ramnegurh,    . 
Ramtereh,     .    . 
Rawilpindee,   . 
Rotas,  .... 
Sadulapore, 
Seetpore,  .    .    . 
Sheikhupura,  . 
Shittabgurh,  .    . 
Shujuabad,  .    . 
Sijera,  .    .    .    . 
Sira,    .... 
Socket,      .    .    . 
Sungur,  .    .    . 
Suntpore,      .    . 
Sural-khqjake, 
Tebhee,     .    .    . 
Tehnr,    .    .    . 
Toolumba,    .    . 
Umritsir,    .    • 
VizierabMl,   .    . 


96  8  S.W. 
235  N.W. 

40  8.E.  by  E. 
110  N.W. 
175  N.W. 
144  N. 
116  N. 

67  N.W.  byN. 

30  E.  by  N. 
157  N.N.W. 
110  N.N.W. 

75  N.W.  by  N. 
260  S.W. 

24  W. 
160  S.W. 
210  S.W. 

38  S.8.E. 

49  S.W. 
155  E. 
250  W.  by  8. 

24  N.W. 

15  N.  by  W. 
115  8.8.  W. 

80  8.  by  W. 
120  S.W.  by  W. 

34  E. 

66  N.  by  W. 


Lahore,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ravee,  in  N.  lat.  81*^  33^  and 
E.  long.  74°  22',  about  1000  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  38°  firom  Delhi,  1070  firom  Bom- 
bay, and  1360  from  Calcutta.  The  city  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  3  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded 
by  a  strong  brick  wall  and  a  ditch,  with  twelve  gates,  and  as  many  lemicircnlar  outworks.  Popula- 
tion about  80,000.  It  contains  several  splendid  mosques ;  and  the  Shah<4imar.  a  beautiful  garden  of  the 
Mogul  emperors,  is  still  kept  in  good  order,  about  five  miles  from  the  city.  At  Shah-Durrah  or 
Shahdera,  2  miles  N.,  is  the  mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  Jehangeer,  a  magnificent  and  strikingly 
elegant  building,  of  the  same  style  as  the  Taj-mahal  at  Agra,  and  apparently  from  the  hands  of  the 
same  workmen.  Amritsir  or  Umritsir  (pool  of  immortality)  is  a  lai^e  town,  8  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  faced  with  brick.  During  the  existence  of  tlie  Srikh  confederacy, 
till  it  was  dissolved  by  the  ascendancy  of  Runjeet  Singh,  Amritsir  was  the  federal  capital,  as  It  still 
is  the  principal  seat  of  their  religion.  It  was  anciently  called  Chak,  afterwards  Ramdastpoora ;  and 
acquired  its  present  name  from  the  fufious  reservoir  or  tank  built  here  by  the  GfirO  Ram-dasa. 
This  Unk  is  a  basin  la^  paces  square,  built  of  burnt  bricks ;  in  the  centre  of  it  stands  the  guruni,  m. 
small  square  temple,  all  fretted,  and  covered  with  gold  outside,  and  in  the  inside  splendidly  and  gor- 
geously decorate<^  and  inlaid  with  precious  stones.    In  this  temple,  which  is  defeated  to  the  Gtivd 
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Bhotam,  Bootah,  BooDHTAir,  or  B'OTHAW,  situate  to  the  east  of  Neoaul  and  8ikim,  Is  about  210 
miles  in  length,  and 90  in  breadth.  It  is  a  mountainous  country,  cold,  and  ruffged.  The  climate  is  very 
yarious,  and  rendered  at  times  exceedingly  disagreeable  by  Tiolent  gusts  whicn  dIow  up  the  raTines,  and 
are  loaded  with  dust.  The  vegetation  eulbits  considerable  peculiarities ;  the  bases  and  lower  portions 
of  the  mountains  are  scantily  covered,  and  it  is  only  at  great  elevations  that  the  grand  forests  make 
their  appearance.  The  lowest  edse  of  them  is  scarcely  ever  less  than  7000  feet,  generalW  8000  or  8500; 
where  oaks,  magnolias,  rhododendrons,  and  several  kinds  of  fir  attain  great  perfection ;  but  the  south- 
em  faces  of  the  mountains  are  bare  of  trees,  in  conseauence  of  their  exposure  to  the  south>west  mon- 
soon. The  sovereignty  of  the  country  is  vested  in  the  Dhurm-rajsh,  a  spiritual  prince,  who  never 
dies ;  but  the  government  is  exercised  by  the  Deb-raiab,  who  holds  office  for  three  years,  and  is 
checked  or  assisted  bv  a  council ;  but,  so  bad  is  the  whole  system  of  government,  that  there  is  no  secu- 
rity for  propertv,  and  not  much  for  life.  Fines,  however,  are  deemed  more  profitable  than  bloodshed, 
and  the  only  safety  of  the  lower  orders  consists  in  their  extreme  poverty.  The  people  seem  to  belong 
to  the  Mongolian  stock,  their  features  being  purely  Tartar ;  they  are  rather  under-sized,  more  re- 
markable for  tension  of  sinew  than  for  weight ;  they  are  very  quiet  and  industrious ;  but  the  popul*. 
tion  is  scanty,  and  the  villages  few  and  small.  The  palaces  and  castles  are  the  only  places  which  are 
well  inhabited,  being  occupied  by  idle  priests  and  their  followers,  who  live  at  the  expense  of  the  poor 
cultivators.  The  causes  of  this  scantiness  of  population  are  polyandry  and  agyny.  Dad  government 
and  the  filthy  and  licentious  habits  of  the  people.  The  Booteas  seem  to  nave  no  castes,  though  they  are 
divided  into  several  sects ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  possession  of  the  higher  offices  is  confined  to 
the  higher  sects.  They  may  be  classed  into  labourers,  priests,  idle  retainers,  and  grandees.  Perhaps 
the  most  numerous,  and  certainly  the  most  pernicious  class  is  that  of  the  gy longs  or  priests,  whose 
number  is  unusually  great ;  they  inhabit  not  only  the  palaces  and  castles,  but  also  whole  villages. 
Their  chief  duty  is  to  be  idle,  to  feast  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  to  tell  their  beads,  and  mutter 

Erayers.  Their  religion  consists  in  external  forms ;  they  are  remarkably  superstitious,  believing  in 
osts  of  spirits  whose  supposed  abodes  they  dare  not  pass  without  numerous  incantations.  The  moral 
character  and  social  habits  of  the  Booteas  are  very  low.  They  have  no  genius  for  war;  and  though 
they  go  armed,  even  the  women,  at  all  times,  vet  they  are  amid  to  fire  the  matchlocks  which  they 
carry.  Their  religion  is  Buddhism.  Many  of  their  laws  and  customs  have  been  copied  firom  the 
Chinese ;  and  they  are  equally  scrupulous  with  their  celestial  neighbours  In  guarding  against  the 
entrance  of  foreigners  into  their  country.  The  people  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture ;  many  of 
them  cultivate  one  farm  in  the  mountains  in  summer,  and  another  in  the  lowlanos  in  winter.  Their 
commerce  is  trifling,  as  they  have  few  articles  to  give  in  return.  They  export  ponies,  mules,  woollen 
cloth,  rock-ealt,  and  a  peculiar  spice,  very  pungent  and  aromatic,  which  is  the  capsule  of  a  species  of 
zanthoxyton,  found  on  the  mountains  to  the  north-east.  Their  political  relations  are  very  limited. 
They  are  tributary  indirectly  to  Lassa,  and  now  directly  to  China,  though  the  official  people  strenu- 
ously deny  it  The  summer  capital  is  Tauisudon,  which,  in  winter,  on  account  of  the  cold,  is  deserted 
for  Dosen  or  Punukha.  The  eastern  part  of  Bhotan  is  governed  by  the  Towang  riO*^t  snd  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  government  of  Lassa.— CJ<mma/  qf  a  Mitsion  to  Bootan  1837-8,  by  Copt*  Pemberioni  A*» 
Jour.  XXXl.  81. »  &c.    Journal  At.  Soc.  Ber^galy  March  and  April  1839.) 

§  7.  Foreign  Possessions, 

The  Fbkhch  Tbrritort  in  India  consists  of  several  detached  portions,  forming  the  single  govern- 
ment of  Pondichery,  but  arranged  in  five  districts,  namely,  Pondichery  and  Kartkal  or  Cancalt  in 
the  Carnatic  ;  Yanaon^  in  the  North  Circars  ;  Chandemagoret  in  Bengal ;  and  Mak^f  in  Bfalabar ; 
which  comprises  an  area  of  about  530  square  miles,  with  a  population  ofabout  210,000.  Pondieheryt 
the  capital,  which  is  situate  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  85  miles  8.  by  W.  of  Bladras,  is  a  fine 
city,  laid  out  very  much  in  the  European  style,  with  wide  and  regular  streets,  and  40,000  inhabitants. 
It  has  a  college,  and  several  schools,  a  mont  de  piet<^,  and  a  botanic  garden ;  in  the  vicinity  indigo, 
sugar-cane,  and  mull)erries  are  cultivated.  It  hss  no  harl>our,  but  a  tolerable  road.  Mahi  is  a  small 
settlement  on  the  Malabar  coast,  about  two  miles  in  circumference  on  ttie  land  side ;  it  contains  a 
well-built  town,  and  carries  on  some  export  trade  in  pepper,  arrow-root,  and  cocoa-nuts.  It  is  very 
salubrious,  and  is  on  that  account  much  frequented  by  the  military  from  Cananore. 

The  Uaitisu  Territory  consists  of  the  two  small  establishments  of  Tranquebar^  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  and  Serampore^  in  Bengal,  forming  together  about  93  square  miles,  with  35,000  inhabitants. 
Tranquebar  is  a  fine  town,  built  almost  entirely  in  the  European  style,  and  protected  by  a  citadel 
named  Dansborg.  It  is  situate  in  Tanjore,  on  the  coast  of  the  delta  of  the  Cauvery,  a  branch  of  which 
serves  for  its  harbour.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  has  a  population  of  12,000  souls.  The 
Danes  pay  for  Tranquebar  and  its  territory  an  aimual  rent  of  2000  sicca  rupees  (£200  sterling)  to  the 
raJah  of  Tanjore. 

FoRTDGUKSE  IifDiA  Is  uow  rcduccd  to  the  territorr  of  Goa,  on  the  west  coast,  between  the  Concan 
and  Canara,  Damaun,  in  Gujrat,  and  the  Island  of  I)itt,  on  the  south  coast  of  Kattiwar.  Goa  con- 
sists of  two  provinces,  Saltette  and  Bardes^  with  several  islands,  messuring  altogether  along  the  coast, 
about  GO  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  15  to  30.  The  physical  characteristics  of  the  country  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  adjoining  British  provinces ;  many  parts  of  it  are  well  cultivated,  and  its  re- 
venues, estimated  at  900,000  rupees  (£90,000  sterling)  defray  all  the  expenses  of  government,  besides 
furnishing  £20,000  to  the  royal  purse  of  Portugal,  that  being  the  proceeds  of  the  tobacco  monopoly.  The 
population  amounts  to  500,000,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Christians.  Goa,  once  the  splendid  capital  of 
the  wide-spread  Portuguese  dominions  in  Asia,  is  now  deserted,  fallen  to  ruins,  and  overgrown  with 
jungle.  The  cathedraU  however,  and  several  other  churches  are  still  in  good  preservation :  but  the 
whole  population,  including  monks,  nuns,  priests,  and  their  servants,  amounts  only  to  a  few  hun- 
dreds, instead  of  the  200.000  which  the  city  once  contained.  The  seat  of  government  is  now  at  Pangi^ 
called  also  Villa  Nova  de  Goa^  6  miles  nearer  the  sea,  a  collection  of  huts  built  on  the  low  shelving 
shore  of  the  river.  Some  of  the  buildings,  however,  including  the  government  house,  present  a 
handsome  appearance  from  the  water.  Population  about  9000.  The  river  of  Goa  forms  a  harbour 
scarcely  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  Bombay :  it  is  navigable  up  to  Goa,  8  miles  from  the  sea.  On  the 
north  bank  stands  the  fortress  of  Beis^  a  striking  object,  bristling  with  cannon.  The  scenery  Is  most 
beautiful,  but  the  climate  of  Goa  itself  is  very  unhealthy,  a  circiunstance  which  has  chieny  led  to 
t  he  t  o  wn  being  so  completely  deserted.  The  archbishop  of  Goa  takes  the  title  of  Primate  of  India,  and 
resides  at  San  Pedro,  3  miles  from  Pangi,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  fine  road.  The  entrance  to 
the  harbour  is  formed  by  Aeoada,  an  elevated  rocky  promontory  on  the  north  side,  and  CSudo,  a  simi- 
lar but  less  celebrated  point  on  the  south.  The  only  passage  for  large  ships  is  commanded  by  the 
guns  of  two  forts  at  i\goada.  On  the  point  of  Cabo  is  a  Dominican  monastery,  which  forms  a  fine 
object.  Mergaon,  in  Salsctte,  and  Marpuca,  in  Bardes,  are  considerable  towns,  with  each  about 
10,000  inhabitants.  Damaun  is  a  seaport  town  in  Gujrat,  on  a  small  river,  82  miles  N.  of  Bombay. 
The  houses  are  whitened,  and  give  to  the  town  externally  a  handsome  appearance,  but  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  walls  are  incapable  of  defence.  Damaun  contains  several  churches  and 
convents,  and  a  Parsee  temple,  in  which  the  sacred  fire  brought  from  Persia  has  been  preserved  for 
1200  years.  Damaun  is  noted  for  its  docks  and  shipbuilding.  Population  about  6000.  DHi  \b  a  small 
town  and  fort«  now  fallen  to  decay,  at  the  east  end  of  the  island  of  the  same  name  in  Kattiwar.    The 
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Gov-'rnn''-<i.  nt'ral  ha»  rwcsitlj  l*!'"*  'I^laroil  ihat  all  kind*  of  merrhandiM  may  b«  dcpotit«Mi  in  th 
p4irt<i  ni  i;..A.  iMu.  ami  I'aa.a  m.  o;i  the  paymviit  oi  aii  uW  r-iUvrrm  dutj  of  one  per  cent,  afid  L»K  r 
further  tax  «ill  be  levied  \ii\  tli'.ir  e\[K>rTatiun. 

§  S.   77it  l^iumis  of'  Imlifi. 

CETLor*  — ThU  larsre  aivl  U-autiful  Hland,  '•  the  Jewel  of  the  Eastern  Scaa."  and  "  tbe  Jem  < 
Para-liM."  :«  «ttuati'  between  ^  vi  and  ii  v;'  N  iat.  and  I'J  bi  and  •tJ  E.  long,  to  the  »oath-ea*l  ( 
the  southern  cart  d!  the  <  amatii*.  from  which  it  in  pefiaratod  by  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk 
8tralt^  «-!iu'h.  at  the  iiarrowv-it  part,  aloni;  Adam'*  ilndire.  are  i>*i  miUn  wide  It  is  of  an  oral  thape 
the  northt  rn  |Mirti>>n  14  an  •'iTizi'^ivc  (-1a:ii,  with  mily  a  sandy  beach.  oTerhung  hj  fcrore*  of  eocoa-ni 
tre^o  tr.ncin.'  th-  on  '-t.  and  n<it  an  eniincm.'e  of  any  kind  can  be  d)stinj[ui»h*:d  from  the  sea  as  hroal 
inK  thv  h.ne  of  th>)«e  tn'*'*  from  th^  interior.  The  *uuthem  portion  is  hiUj  near  the  aea.  and  mour 
tainou*  inland  towanl^  thi'  cetiir-.-.  4oruv  oi  tho  raniie^  iirv»entinK  ma«MS  of  the  nio»t  fantastic  'hape* 
All  r>und  tho  !>Ian-i.  how.-ic-r.  ihcr.'  is  a  licit  u(  r.oh  aJluiial  !>»:!  well  watered  by  numerous  Mrvaic* 
On  f'te  west  -idi*  the  i*«uintry  i*  tlat ;  anii  thv  nnrtli  c\ia«t  i<»  bn'^ken  into  a  namher  of  Islan'ls  an 
rock.".  The  •*•  nire  ii'  the  ixjuthn-rn  in>rtuin  i«  ocL'U|>ic<l  by  a  picturesque  table-land.  67  miles  by  .V 
betwi  en  Ji<*i  <in>l  If'vy"  iwt  abiiic  the  level  i-f  (ho  i<ea.  Krum  thi*  eb-Tated  region  some  conical  moun 
tain.*  riw  «*\eral  th>iu«aiid  feet  hii{hi.r.  The  mountain*  rtin  in  peneral  in  continuous  chaini^. Intec 
8per<«d  « .th  ih*'  Ii>tvli»-t  villoys :  the  \  i\\*  are  oluthcd  to  thvir  very  tops  wi  h  srigantir  forests,  froi 
which  '\**a*  maiinir:.'*  nt  ra^oad-l'^.  aii>l  f>>amin^  cat^iract:*  form  in  the  v.\llpy»  plaoldriverr.and  habMin 
brooks,  which  a-e  fririiTod  wirh  turfy  taiik^.  and  a!!  the  licautlful  verdure  of  the  in:frr-tro|  ical  n 

E"on».  The  h-KhC'-t  nirintain  i*  i'»^rf«/-f//.|^.i.''ii.  near  Newera-ellia.  K2«i>  futt  hijch.  Kim'eni'p-4> 
7<4l<):  T-tt't-ufiLi.  TT.**'.  and  .-t-Ltrn's  I'r-ik,  fonnerlv  ^upptised  to  be  tbe  highest  in  the  Island,  is  no^ 
ascert  ii;ie«i  to  Xx  only  74 JO.  The  pf'tin  of  >\  ilniantalawc  is  su  high  a*  (MM  and  that  of  Newera-ell  i 
6210. 

Thousrh  tho'-t*  are  no  natural  takiv*  in  Ceylnn.  yet  probably  no  country  is  better  watered  by  river 
and  innunu-rahle  streams  and  rill«  than  thv  hill  country  of  the  interior  and  the  adjacent  districts 
while  thi>  triii«-nuity  and  laliour  uf  tlie  earlier  inhabitant!*,  by  the  construction  of  immense  reserroir 
had  almost  r>-nderi'd  it  indf>|H.'ivdont  of  «uch  droutthtx  as  iH'casionally  hap(<en.  The  principal  river 
ar«> :  TIte  M-ih-in''i  g'fHi!>i.  or  M'th'iT-fli  tj.nura  cireat  Sandy  River;,  which  rises  from  the  Newera 
ellia  Mountains,  tlov*  liy  K.^ndy.fnim  whi>*htothi>  |ilain!>  uf  liintinne.  a  distance  not  exceedinz  Simile' 
It  hurrie:*  down  a  descent  of  more  than  I'.^m  f  et  y*  t\  cndicular.  recelTiug  in  its  course  a  great  acceMio: 
of  waters.  It  thi-n  flows  north-ea>t  with  a  slow  and  tinifou*  course,  through  the  flat  country,  iiit 
the  sea  bitwi>en  Trin'.'i>malee  and  llatti<*aloa.  It  is  believed  to  t>e  navigable  to  BIntinne.  biit  th 
lower  1  art  of  it«  course  is  ol>strU'*ted  by  sandbanks :  and  boiow  Kandy,  by  rocks  and  a  succession  c 
rapids.  It  i"  «>ubj<-<'t.  hkv  all  the  other  rivers  and  strrani«.  to  great  and  suddi-n  floods  during  th 
rainy  soa«oii  In  I<vll  the  Mahavila-sanga  msc  ti(.>  feet  abo^e  its  ordinary  leiel.  Kalnnjf-sranfa,  rir* 
from  tho  eroup  «<f  niitiiiitains  iif  which  .\ilain's  Peak  i«  tho  centre,  and  enters  the  sea  three' miles  nortl 
oir Colombo,  alter  a  ronrs<*  of  A^  miles,  through  three-fourths  of  which  it  istuivigablefor  boats.  Aj'k 
gnnc'i  Itlaok  Kivcr  .  riM's  on  the  south  side  of  Adam's  i'eak.  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Caltura:  it  i 
naviiiiiMo  for  bo.it*  40  or  .V)  miles.  IV'-Uywav-eiiu^it,  enters  the  sea  between  Tangalle  and  Hang 
ban-f  ro!to.  The  other  rivers  of  the  island  are  of  little  consequence.  They  aro  more  numcruas  01 
the  w>  St  than  on  tho  '.a.-t  coast,  an-1  less  unfretjuent  in  the  south  than  the  nv>rth. 

Toy  Ion  is  completi  1y  under  the  influence  of  the  monsoons  ;  the  north-east  prevailing  franx  Sfovcmbe 
till  Fi'hruarv.  tho  south<wcst  from  April  till  SeptenilM-r.  and  tho  intcr^'oning.  or  equinoctial  month 
havinK  varialdo  winds  or  calms  The  oMt  side  ot  the  i-land  is  hi>t  and  dry  ;  the  central,  western,  an 
suiithoru  provino<'<4  are  tfmpi  rate  and  n)oi.<it.  The  snuOi-wot  wind  is  felt  generally  over  the  ishir.d 
but  th:>  north-«'ast  wiml  d->e4  not.  iluriiu  half  iti  durut.oii.  ri-ach  across  the  mountains  to  CuloniU 
on  th«'  wr-t  coa^t.  \  t{r>  nt  deal  oi  rain  falls.  p.iitiiMilarly  ammig  the  mi>uniams.  and  on  those  pari*  c 
the  co-ist  n  hioh  arc  nio-t  directly  exposed  tt)  th<>  ini>n-oun<.  The  rains  an*  iteriodical  and  verv  heavy 
In  the  iiorthorn  part  of  tho  i«lan>l.aiid  along  tho  t:i<it  ca^t,  tho  rainy  !>eu>on  lie^tins  in  November,  aiv 
lasto  :i>)out  two  month*  uith  Knnt  vi.ilvr.co :  durint;  tho  r»»t  of  tho  ye.ir  tho  country  is  dry.  and  1 
rarely  v«'t>-dby  loanty  ohnwtr-*.  CMi  the  wv.-l  C'-u.^t  thi>  ^roatoot  quantity  of  rain  falls  aliout  the  s«;l 
tin;*  in  of  \\w  ^outh-wttt  moiisiton.  but  it  i^  i>iit  »'>  lioa^y.  nor  so  constant  h^  on  the  other  »!dc;  th 
dry  voa-on.  ho«-i'\«-r.  it  more  apt  to  tic  intorrupiKl  by  sliuwtrs.  The  sea.M»ns  among  the  mountain 
are  more  or  lo'-s  of  ih<>  -nine  kind,  acoordini;  to  tho  li>oulitii-s  and  asinctti.  Kains  are  fn-quent  ii 
the  int'Tior,  and  tho  ooiintry  is  acoordinirly  noil  wati  n  d.  Tho  boat  ^arict  in  difforeitt  places.  Th 
we*(t  ooH-t  !>  roinarkabli'  for  oi|uaiity  of  toin[H>ratun>,  tho  motin  In-ing  about  7'«°  arid  tho  atiuosphir 
cxcootlinuly  moi«t  At  t'olonilio  the  moan  d-iily  variation  dtK!>  not  e\i*eiHl  3  .  while  the  annual  rank 
of  th«'  thirmoiiM'tor  is  from  7'J  t«)  >^4  -.  Tho  iu<it  oci.i«it  about  Trinoomaloo  is  remarkable  for  int(*2<.- 
Iieat,  tho  mo.iit  tomiNTuturiMd' tho  hot  months  boinif  about  >*J  .  tho  Kntatoot  daily  variation  17-,  an 
the  animal  rango  fmin  71'  t-i  \*\[  .  Anioi^g  tlio  mountain!*  tlio  hi  at  i^  le-s  violfUt ;  tho  mean  amiud 
temnenturo  at  Kandy  in  7.(  •'•'.  the  mean  dailv  v.iriutioii  'i  .  and  the  annual  range  from  C>-  to  m*! 
Ilignor  np,  at  Nowora-<-Hia.  thi>  mo.-in  ilaily  variation  ix  II  .  and  tho  annual  range  from  3.>|-  toi«Oj 
The  healthiest  {larts  of  tho  i«laiid  an-  tho  sonth-wvst  coast,  and  the  hills  and  table-lands  of  the  interioi 
Tlie  most  unhealthy  rcuii'ii^  an-  tho  w<.>(»<lod  part*  iH-twiHii  tho  mountain'^  and  the  sea,  all  i*uund  ei 
uet  t  on  the  south-u  est,  ik  horo  tho  hills  come  down  to  tho  coast.     Ilurricanos  are  unknown. 

riiiforinity  of  f«irmati<in  is  the  ino-t  rcinarkablo  feature  in  tho  geological  structure  of  the  lslan<l 
With  >«'ry  few  o.xct'i  tion?,  tho  wli<do  island  is  ci>ni]ioMi1  of  primitive  ^^>ck^.  granite  or  gneis*.  «it 
Kome  largo  vi-ins  of  quart/,  hornbloiido.  and  dolomite,  l..imo^tono  is  found  mar  Kamly  and  JafTiiapi 
tnin.  and  is  of  tho  shrll  kind,  mixed  \«ith  coral  rock  ;  grey  and  blackish  sandst«ine  occurs  along  th 
shore.  Tho  only  mrtallic  orfs  hitherto  found,  aro  Iron  pretty  Keiior.i}ly  ditl'usod.  and  niangane«< 
The  i-laiid  has  liet-n  long  famod  for  amethysts,  topa^oi.  gariwto.  cat<eyo>.  oii>namon-9tono.  j-apphirc: 
rork-cry<>l:iIs.  short,  /iroun,  rul>io«.  and  diamond^.  Kc,  but  in  goiural  the  gem*  are  not  ot  niuc 
value,  ami  tho  ruliy,  tlio  nioht  valuable,  is  rarely  nu-t  with.  Thi*  pearl  ii>heiy  in  the  Oulf  tif  Manaai 
somotiiiif*  |)roiUioi-s  groat  abuii<lan<*c  of  that  \alui-d  gi.-m.  TI:o  mu>t  vroductive  iH.^url  banks  ar 
situate  off  ('t'nil-ii'/it/  nr  Kuml-ift  /lir.  a  mi.>:«.rabl<'  villHi;<\  Ii'  mitos  N.  by  K.  of  (\iloml>o;  and  e\tcn 
IVi  milo«  troui  N.  tii  S  >Kith  abr>.'a'llli  of  'JO  in  thi<  loui-r  part  of  tho  (iulf  of  Maiiuar.  The  flphcr 
generally  boijin'*  in  .>lari'h,  wh«-n  tl-o  calm  woiith<-r  pi-rmits  tho  Imats  to  go  out  and  in  daily.  Tli 
Mvorag**  not  n-^eniu-  pi-oiluccd  to  nuvornmont  from  this  tlshory  for  .Ti  years,  ending  in  {"3:2  »a 
1I4,>>'J2  per  annum.  I'ho  >oa*-oii  hists  tmly  .1)  or  It-')  dayx  ;  and  omdi  bank  beint;  available  ontv  i<i 
A  iN'riod  of  aUiut  2>  <!»,,  h,  once  in  sovoii  years,  tho  flVhory  i<  ^omotimes  smalt,  ami  suinetinu< 
tlwro  is  none  nt  all.  '1  ho  |ionrI  oytor,  though  lu-itlior  i>alHtablo  nor  ^^holosoinc.  is  not  pidsonou: 
luid  Is  .Honii'itnu-H  4>at<n  by  lb-  poori->;i  of  the  i  oople  who  l'ri'i|uoiit  tho  li>lK-ry.  None  ot  tho  peai 
divers  ,'iro  .siiigaloM';  the  iiU'»i  of  them  cniiii-  from  tho  opposite  oon«ts  of  India.  There  are  son 
f»thi-r  i!<tarh(il  banks.  Iml  of  ii.con.KiiU.-rablo  vnliio.  coniparoii  uith  tl)o>o  i-f  Manaar,  situate  fai 
iluT  ^oiilh,  nearly  oppo>iti  Chif-tw.  Ro|»oatod  evniiiinatii>ii!«  of  th"  lianko.  ,inil  iuilicions  restrii 
♦  '••lis  1. 1  tl'i-  ti.'«hi'ry  to  tho-M-  |  lacr««  ulirn>  the  o\st»»r.-  an-  of  full  si/.i'.  ha\p  almost  brought  tho  p«*M 
lih«i.\  |o  h,-  .i  ngular  Hi  ii-  in  th*.  annual  i\umio  ft  t'tylon    ■-  lufti.  1.  'i:*>-l.     Nitrc-ca^cb  ai 
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numerouB ;  alum  Is  pl«ntifiil,  and  tho  coast  from  Chllaw  to  Manaar  and  Jaffha,  ota  the  treat  side,  and 
from  Tangalle,  through  the  Mahagampatoo  to  the  eastward,  contains  extensive  and  valuable  salt  for- 
mations. 

The  vegetable  productions  are  not  less  valuable,  the  most  celebrated  and  the  most  precious  of  which 
Is  the  cinnamon-tree^  which  grows  wild  as  well  as  in  a  cultivated  state.  In  ererjf  southern  part  of  the 
island  where  there  is  sufficient  moisture.  Hitherto  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  the  article  nave  been 
monopolised  by  government ;  but  even  under  this  vicious  system,  the  cinnamon  gardens  covered  up- 
wards of  17.000  acres  on  the  coast,  the  largest  being  near  Colombo.  The  cinnamon*tree  grows  wild 
in  the  woods  to  the  size  of  a  large  apple  tree ;  but,  when  cultivated,  is  never  allowed  to  exoeed  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  height.  Next  to  the  cinnamon  in  repute,  though  in  reality  far  more  valuable,  is  the 
cocoflb-nut  tree,  which  fUmishcs  a  large  portion  of  the  people  with  their  principal  subsistence.  From 
Tangalle  to  Chllaw,  a  distance  of  135  miles,  the  countrv  is  nearly  one  continued  grove  of  cocoa-nut, 
bread-fruit,  and  Jack-fruit  trees.  Cotton  i  >  produced  witn  the  greatest  facility ;  every  village  or  hut  has 
its  patch  of  sugar-oane  and  tobacco ;  coffee  grows  luxuriantly,  and,  without  care,  even  of  an  exoellent 
quality.  Of  late,  the  attention  of  speculators  has  been  strongly  directed  to  this  article,  which  has 
already  become  the  staple  production  of  the  island,  instead  of  cimiamon,  the  demand  for  which  was  so 
capricious  that  it  could  hardly  be  cultivated  with  profit ;  but  the  cofllee  planter  has  a  quick  and  sure 
return  fur  his  expenditure.  In  five  years  the  tree  reaches  maturity,  and  oefore  the  expiration  of  the 
sixth,  the  receipts  cover  the  original  and  current  expenditure.  During  1838  more  than  40,000  acres  of 
land  were  purcnased  from  government  for  this  purpose ;  and,  if  the  progress  of  cultivation  continue 
to  advance  at  the  same  rate  as  it  has  done  for  the  last  few  years,  an  immense  improvement  will  soon  be 
effected  in  the  desert  wastes  of  the  island,  and,  as  a  neces8ai7  consequence,  in  the  moral  charaeter  and 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  people.  Almost  all  the  coffee  plantations  are  situate  in  the  Kandian 
or  inland  provinces.  Many  of  them  are  scattered  over  the  high  country  between  Kaody  and  Newera* 
ellia,  where  the  road  frequently  winds  through  estates  in  a  high  degree  of  cultivation.— <  Lieut.  ButU. 
At.  Jour.  April  1841.)  The  pepper  vine  grows  nearly  wild  sll  over  the  island ;  cardamum  plants  ar« 
equally  plentiful ;  arecA-nut  ana  rice  are  produced  of  ttie  best  quality ;  teak  forests  abound,  and  exoel- 
lent masts  and  yards  are  everywhere  procurable.  Calamander,  ebony,  satin,  rose,  sappan.  Iron,  Jack, 
and  every  kind  of  the  most  beautiful  wood  for  cabinet  work  are  found  in  rich  profusion.  Enchanting 
groves  of  the  palmyra  palms  surround  the  villages  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and,  like  Uie 
cucoa-nuts  of  the  south,  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  people  in  seasons  of  drought.  It  was  at  Fort 
Macdonald  and  its  neighbourhood  that  potatoes  were  first  successfully  cultivated,  so  as  to  supply  the 
market  at  a  moderate  price ;  and  although  at  Newera-ellia  they  grow  atiil  larger  and  finer,  it  la  from 
Upper  Ouva  that  the  general  supply  is  obtained.  Not  only  potatoes,  but  most  of  the  other  European 
vegetables,  are  now  general  In  every  good  garden  in  the  Kaindian  country ;  but  the  aeed  must  be  con« 
tiriually  renewed  from  Europe  or  South  Africa. 

The  animal  kingdom  is  not  less  rich ;  earth,  air,  and  water,  are  instinct  with  life.  The  elephant* 
arc  large  and  docUe ;  the  tiger  formidable  and  destructive ;  and  likewise  the  buffalo  in  its  wild  atate. 
There  arc  deer  of  every  kind,  and  elks  resembling  the  fossil  remains  of  Ireland.  Snakes,  even  poison- 
ous ones,  are  very  numerous  and  large,  but  deaths  caused  by  them  are  very  few.  The  moat  dangeroua 
snake  Is  the  tic-polanga ;  the  formidable  oobnt-di-capello  is  comparatively  harmless,  being  less  vicioua 
and  less  easily  provoked.  The  jturibera  is  the  monarch  of  the  island  snakes,  being  sometimes  more 
than  20  feet  in  length ;  but  it  is  little  dreaded,  and  seems  to  confine  its  ravages  to  the  birds.  AiUgatora 
are  found  in  most  of  the  rivers,  and  Jackals  abound  In  every  grove.  The  mountain  districts  are 
infested  with  a  kind  of  leech  which  clings  pertinaciously  to  the  skin,  and  extracts  much  blood,  occasion- 
ing even  p«kinful  and  dangerous  ulcers.  In  short,  there  is  the  greatest  abundance  of  fishes,  animals, 
and  fowls ;  and.  taken  altogether,  Ceylon  is  one  of  the  most  luxuriantly  productive,  and  moetblglilj 
favoured  regions  on  tho  face  of  the  elobe. 

The  population  may  be  divided  Into  four  distinct  classes :  Ceylonete  or  Singalue,  who  occupy 
Kandy,  and  the  south  and  south-west  coasts ;  Malaban  or  Hindooty  who  occupy  the  north  and  east 
coasts,  with  the  Island  of  Jaffna ;  Moors  or  Arabs^  who  are  dispersed  all  over  the  island,  and  form  the 
mass  of  the  population  in  the  Fultam  district.   Feddas  or  Beddast  the  aborigines  of  the  island,  who  were 
said  to  I  e  found  in  the  most  savage  state,  in  the  great  forests  which  extend  from  the  south  to  the  east 
and  north,  and  also  in  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  interior,  wild-beasts  and  wild-frulta  being 
their  only  food,  small  hut9  formed  on  the  branches  of  large  trees  their  resting-places,  and  a  clotfi 
round  the  loins  their  onlv  dress.  But  this  account  of  them  is  believed  to  be  greatly  exaggerated.  They 
are  Indeed  an  uncivilized  race,  thinly  scattered  over  an  extensive  and  unhealthy  tract  of  countiy,  lying 
between  the  maritime  province  of  Battlcaloa  on  tlie  eastern  coast,  and  the  Kandian  hills ;  but  they 
are  all  considered  to  be  of  the  (joyawanzac  or  highest  caste,  and  do  not  appear  to  differ  firom  wtuit 
other  natives  would  become,  if  compelled  to  make  the  same  exertions,  and  to  endure  the  same  privations. 
The  >illage  Veddas  have  permanent  places  of  residence,  cultivate  small  portions  of  land,  and  com- 
municate, although  they  do  not  mix  with  the  other  natives.     The  forest  Veddas  subsist  by  hunt- 
ing, or  on  the  spontiincous  productions  of  the  earth ;  and  they  obtain  arrowheads,  the  only  article 
of  manufacture  which  they  cuvet,  through  the  intervention  of  uielr  own  chiefs,  and  their  brethren  of 
the  villages.     They  are,  however,  very  scantily  clothed ;  their  whule  dress  consisting  of  a  email  piece 
of  cotton  cloth  hanging  in  front  from  a  string  tied  round  the  loins.    They  may  more  properlv  be 
t4rrmed  rude  than  savage,  liecause  they  are  as  n*ee  from  ferocity  as  from  any  trace  of  ovilixation. 
Their  present  state  la  an  inheritance  from  their  ancestors,  the  Yalckas  or  aboriginal  inliubitanta,  who 
were  in  poase&Hion  of  the  eastern  part  of  Ceylon  when  V^eya  landed,  a.  c.  643 ;  and,  having  then 
o<icar>r-d  irom  the  fury  of  the  invaders,  into  the  forests  of  Bintmne  and  Yeddarat*.  they  have  there  pre- 
served the  purity  of  their  race,  and  the  superstitions  of  their  fathers. — f  Forbes,  II.  lb.  J  There  are  also 
Mataift,  Motnrmen,  Caffres^  and  Javanese,  a  tew  Chinese  and  Parsee  tradersi,  and  manv  descendants  of 
tiie  I^'ortugucse,  Dutch,  and  English,  mixed  with  native  blood,  scattered  over  the  island.  The  pure  Sin- 
galese  of  the  interior  are  completely  Hindoos  in  person,  manners,  customs*  religion,  and  government ; 
ai:d  differ  from  Europeans  less  in  features  than  in  colour,  size,  and  form.   The  colour  of  their  skins 
varies  from  light-brown  to  black ;  the  colour  of  their  hair  and  eyes  also  varies ;  but  hazel  eyes  are 
more  common  than  brown  hair.    In  size  they  generally  exceed  the  lowland  Singalese  and  the  Hin- 
doos of  Coromaiidcl  and  Malabar,  but  are  inferior  to  Europeans  \  their  average  stature  may  be  about 
5  fctt  1  or  5  inches.    Tliev  are  clean  made,  with  n^t  muscles  and  small  bones ;  their  featiures  are  com- 
monly regular  and  often  handsome ;  their  fitces  intelligent  and  animated.    The  women  are  generally 
w  ell-made,  and  good-looking,  and  often  handsome.    The  Singalese  of  the  coast  aregenerally  a  finer 
race  uf  men  than  the  Bengalees,  and  more  elegant  than  the  RohUlaa  or  Rajpoots.    The  expression  of 
the  countenance  is  fine;  their  skins  nearly  black;  and  their  hair  long  and  black,  but  not  coarae. 
From  the  genial  climate  little  clothing  is  requlHlte,  and  abundance  of  lood  (at  the  Worst,  flruit  and 
yams),  with  fuel  at  command,  probably  places  the  peasant  of  Ceylon  in  a  hotter  position  than  the 
peasant  oi  any  other  coimtry.    The  higher  classes,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  chiefs,  have  already 
luHt  the  reculuction  of  barbarous  power,  and,  by  giving  their  children  an  English  education,  are  teach- 
ing tiicm  to  aspire  to  those  oflices  which  confer  real  importiuice  and  Just  influence  on  the  posses,  ore. 
The  highest  rank  of  natives  have  generally  mild  manners  and  quick  abilities;  and,  from  the  laudable 
aiDbitlun  with  which  they  are  inspired,  it  may  be  expected,  ere  long,  that  niany  of  thtm  will  be  fouod 
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filling  with  respectability  the  high  official  tltuatloiu  which  hare  been  opened  to  their  competition.— 
fForbts,  I.  C-i.) 

The  SiiigalcBC  recognise  the  four  Hindoo  castes,  which  they  call  irantes :  the  Echikattria  C  KMkttrya) 
or  royal  catitc  *•  the  limmina;  the  fl'iV/rn  ;  and  the  Sudra.  The  first  two,  boweTcr,  hare  nownoejdst- 
oiicG  In  Coylon ;  forthe  royal  fainiiy,  who  w«re  believed  to  be  of  the  Ech:kha«tria  eaate,  are  now  extinct ; 
and  there  are  no  Urahmin!!).  The  Uot-vtnu*'  or  cultivators,  form  the  highest  caste  in  the  Interior;  and 
were  formerly  a  iirlvilcfse*!  class,  who  monopolized,  under  the  Kandian  goTcmment,  all  the  honours, 
and  all  the  hercditarv  rank  ;  while  the  labourers  and  tradesmen  formod  the  other  caste  called  KuMhdr^- 
mnze.  In  this  inferior  cx^tc.  not  only  each  service  or  trade  was  distinct,  but  waa  also  subdivided  into 
brvn  ?hc4.  tlio  families  of  which  did  not  intermarry.  Below  all  these  are  the  RhiiHia$,  a  race  of  outcaKts. 
who  arc  employed  in  theloweHt  and  nio.st  deitraiing  professions.  The  Singalesearc,  gisnerally  vpeakintr. 
on  a  level  with  the  llindtK)!.  In  court*»4vand  poliiih  of  manners  they  are  little  inferior  to  the  most  rvrtn«d 
people  of  the  prewnt  day ;  but  in  int-.>llectual  acquirements  and  proficiency  in  the  arts  and  science?, 
they  are  not  advanced  beyond  an  eiiualitv  with  the  darkest  i«riod  of  the  middle  a>res  in  Europe.  Tlicir 
character  on  the  whole  i<*  low.  tame,  and  undecldi-d,  with  few  utrong  liirhts  or  shades ;  posseting  few 
priMnineiit  vlrtui-s  or  vici.^!«.  It  may  l>e  comiidervd  a^  a  compound  of  weak  moral  feelings,  ol  strong  na- 
tural urtections.  and  nuKlorate  i>a9»ionji  In  n:liv;ion  they  are  Buddhists,  and,  Like  all  unlnstructed 
peopli*.  extrenivlv  credulous  and  superstitious ;  b<>lieving  in  omens,  demons,  and  splrit>.  By  the  Ia»t 
ceni*u:4  in  ls.V).  tlu;  aiiiouni  of  the  |>opulation  wa.-t  found  to  be  l,*iM),00O.  Ceylon  is  n:>w  entireij  in  the 
posses'l-m  uf  the  Ilrltisli ;  the  government  is  regulated  by  a  charter  granted  bv  the  Crown  in  1833, 
and  is  under  the  cliart;e  of  a  governor,  appointed  bv  the  Crown,  who  is  assiHted  by  two  councils,  the 
one  legislative,  the  other  executive;  and  tor  the  administration  of  Justice  there  are  a  c-upreme  ci^il 
and  criminal  court  at  ColoiutKi ;  a  vice -admiralty  court,  and  provincial  courts  in  various  diotriets ; 
besides  magistmclcs.  Trial  by  Jury  was  introduced  several  years  ago,  with  great  succcas,  and  highly 
to  the  satiiifaction  of  tlie  natives,  who  have  proved  themselves  to  be  well  qualified  fur  the  etijoymem 
of  the  privilege,  and  the  i>erfomiauce  of  its  duties.  For  adutin'strative  purposes  thj  island  Is  divided 
Into  five  provinces,  named  the  Eaistem.  Wi^stern.  Northern,  Southern  and  Central,  and  each  of  tbe»e 
It  subdivided  into  districts.  In  each  province  there  is  a  govemntent  agent,  besid*.>s  lit  assistants,  who 
are  stationed  in  Tariomt  di!<trii't.'<.  Tlic-e  functionaries  administer  the  affairs  of  government,  and 
adsoolHciate  a"  maffistrate<t.  The  ecc1i-sia.«tical  e^tuliUshment  of  the  ('hurch  of  EngLind  consists  o 
an  archdeacon,  6  chaplains,  and  1 1  proponents.  At  ColomlH>  a  regular  police  has  b^-n  organized  on 
the  London  system :  ami  thnitigliout  the  island  the  police  is  generally  good ;  but  crimes  are  rare. 
Good  roads,  Fonie  of  wliich  arc  !<aiil  to  l>e  eiiuol  to  any  in  England,  hare  bieen  formed  and  are  forming 
by  (government  thruuuhout  the  inland,  rendering  the  various  regions  easily  accessible,  and  contri- 
buting larj^ely  to  their  rapidly  advancing  prosperity.  Various  reforms  liave  al^o  been  elT^-cted  in  the 
revenue  expi<nditure,  in  tiie  Mstein  of  taxation,  and  the  regulation  of  commerce ;  and  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  iN.H>ple  has  already  btx'n  raised  very  perc<,>ptil>ly  by  making  them  eligible  to  erei^'  govern- 
ment situation,  by  the  general  extension  of  education,  and  the  introduction  and  raidd  diffusion  of  the 
£ngli^h  language ;  but  most  of  all  bv  the  abulitii'ii  of  compulsory  service,  in  making  the  peupLc  all 
equHl  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  and  abridging  the  authority  ana  infiuence  of  their  chiefs. 

The  mythological  history  of  Oylon  extends  backward  to  the  conquest  of  Lanka,  which  was 
effected  by  the  Hind-x)  demi-god  Kama,  i^>out  23  centuries  b.c.  ;  but  the  authentic  history  comnieocrs 
only  with  the  year  A43  d.c,  when  V^cya,  a  Hindoo  of  the  solar  race,  conquered  the  Island,  and  esta- 
blished a  dyiuuity  which  continued  to  exist  unintemiptedly  till  a.d.  1815.  when  the  last  of  16&  Singalese 
kings  wait  dethroned  by  tlie  British  Oovenmient.  The  family,  however,  of  Vljeya's  descendants  had 
become  evtinct  in  173!^ ;  the subs*>qucnt  kings  were  only  connexions  by  marriage  with  the  solar  rare: 
and  fi-om  an  early  period  In  the  sixteenth  centurv  their  dominion  wan  restrictiii  to  the  intfrior  of  the 
Islanil  by  tlie  i'ortuguese  and  Dutch,  who  were  nnally  succeeded  by  the  British  in  i7i<6.  It  has  been 
usual! v  a^.Norted  by  European  travellers  and  residents  in  Ceylon,  that  there  were  noauthrntic  his- 
toric:! rtcordn;  but,  Hince  the  Hriiisih  Government  aciiuired  the  complete  po'se^tsion  and  ascen- 
dancy in  the  island,  a  multituiie  of  records  liave  coine  to  light,  from  which  it  is  possible  to  compile 
a  pi-rfectly  authentic  history  of  the  kings  of  the  Milar  dynasty ;  or,  from  the  year  .MS  hc.  to  the 

Srexent  day,  a  long  perioii  of  '2'i<i  year-*.  The  earlier  histery  is  only  traditional,  or  mythic,  snd, 
uring  the  long  jM-riod  whii»h  eLnpsed  N'twecn  liuuia'.'^  eon'iue*t  and  the  arrival  of  Vijeja.  i.*  very  ol>- 
Bcure  or  abnost  a  blank. —  i  Turnmir't  F.pit'Hiwtif  d/if^ti'rsf  Hisforv,  in  Appfudu  to  r\'t.  11.  ■/  ii#r'^j*« 
*'  F.U'Vtn  (/•itrsifi  Cii//i>n"  luika,  Lanka  I.ank.iwa.  Laka-<ii'.va.  Lonka-uwipia,  or  some  oih(-rva:ivly 
of  the^e  wonis.  it  tlie  mo^t  ancient  apindlation  of  Ceylon  t(i  be  found  in  Sanscrit  or  Singalt.>e  re- 
cords. Laka  i-*  the  aneit-nt  Sinhalese,  I^ink-i.  tiie  San<orit  name  of  the  island.  The  mnst  eonuuon 
name  of  the  island  itt  .SVy«j,'A'i'«i,  vuriou'-ly  written  Sifui.'>i.  Siha'i.n,  A'iii^'A'i/»  n,  Ciyfvu.  S^i/an,  derivid 
from  Singha  or  Siha,  the  race  to  which  Vijeya.  the  Hindoo  connueror  and  his*folIower«,  bi-li>n£i-i. 
Vijeya  was  lianisJied  by  bis  father,  w  'no  ruled  over  a  country  nanicii  l«ala.  whose  oaidtal.  Sinirhapura.  is 
prohably  the  same  as  Singhea,  on  the  bankH  of  the  <.iuniluck,  where  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  it  di"- 
cemible.  covcreil  \«ith  nunierou  sniins  and  liuddhist  nionimicnts.  —  (  Fi>il>vt.  1.  !',  12.  ■  It  is  asMrrliM 
by  the  Sink^alese.  and  the  lireek  and  Roman  geo;;rapher.«t  seem  to  confirm  the  a»<ieriion.  that  Cejloa 
WAS  formerly  of  much  greater  extent  than  it  now  is.  I.anka  is  >aid  to  have  been  ^I'Jn  ntlU*  ii,  cireun:- 
ference  :  but  by  succe.ssive  cniT«)aehmouts  of  the  «ei.  to  have  Ix'en  reiiuceil  to  a  circomfcrence  oi '.».'« 
miles,  which  is  consid«'red  l-y  the  Singalese  to  he  the  present  extent  of  their  is'an<i.  By  i.ur>.H>ean>  i;* 
circumference  is  reckoned  nbuiit  hOD.  The  first  partial  submerging  of  l^nka  is  stated  in  the  Sinjjale--.' 
reconls  to  have  oeonrrul  al»«»nt  23'»7  years,  n.r. :  the  ^econd  in  the  time  of  King  I'uiuiuwa*,  w- o 
reigned  fron>  'xU  to  t74  n.r. ;  anl  the  thini  and  greatest  in  the  third  centurv  iK-foro  the  Chnstian  i-ra. 
The  Singalise  troiiitions  nUo  mention  that  thousands  of  isles  attached  to  thekingdom  of  I^anka  »i-:e 
overHowed  liy  the  sea  n.r.  'l^'^l.  .ili>ng  with  the  splendid  capital  of  Sri-Lanka-poora.  which  stood  t>t 
the  westward  of  any  part  of  liie  present  island. 

The  revenues  derived  from  land-rents  and  various  othor  sources,  averages  somewhat  more  than 
X3.'i().(XK)  a-year,  and  now  generally  excectis  the  e\|Knditure.  The  military  force  consists  of  4  r.w'i- 
meiits  of  the  line.  '2  companies  of  artillery,  and  the  Ceylon  rifies.  consisting  of  Iti  companies,  princ  - 
fially  composed  of  Malays. 

TfU'nt,  with  tfuir  distuuift /rom  (.'ofomfm. 


Anaradhapnora,    104  N.N  E. 

Bndulla.      .     .     .    KS  K. 

Battictloa,    .     .     1  Hi  E.  by  N. 

Bintenne,   ,     .    .    W  E.N.E. 

<'alp.-ntyn.    .     .      jr,  N. 

Caliur.i.      .     .     .    'i-S  S.S.E. 

Chllaw.     ...      .17  N.  by  W.     . 

DoDiIra,      .     .     .     ♦»■>  S..S  k.  N.ilande.  .     .     .      7'>  N  E. 

Foil  .Maedonald,     7'>  E.  bv  S,       iNigumiio,  .     .     .    "Jl  N 


Korr  Macdowall,     70  N.E.  by  E.  i  Newera-<dlia. .     .    GH  E.  bv  S 
Iiand».in}ftotU',       Iin)  .s.E.  by  K.  j  Paltupane.    .     .     Ili»  E.S.V. 
.i.-itlnaiiatam,  .     .  17"  N   bv  E.      ,  Tantura,     .     .     .    'in  S  bv  K. 
Kandy.      .     .     .      rtO  K.N.K. 
Katro.am, .     .     .  lln  M.s.l*.. 
Matura.     ...       S2  s.K.  by  S. 
Moeli;i\oe.      .     .  170  N  N.E. 


Point  do  Calle, .      d^  S.S.E. 
l»ult:iin,       .     .     .    71  N. 


Untn.-ip'ira,   .     .      41  E.S.F 
Riikelav.     .     .     .  Iio  N.N.I 


Trim'omak<'.     .     1 10  N.E.  t.\  N 
Taii»;alle.        .      .    1M»  S.E. 


'.  •■'•■m/'i'.  the  capital  of  the  if-land,  is  situate  on  the  south- wcft  roast,  lat.  G"  37'.  long   S'J"  2',  w  ;.|i  i 
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strong  fort  built  on  a  peninsula,,  which  is  defended  bj  300  pieces  of  esnnon.  The  town  Is  handsome, 
and  divided  into  four  parts  by  two  broad  streets.  The  Rettahy  or  native  town,  is  very  extensive,  hav- 
inK  so  many  as  50,000  or  60,000  inhabitants.  There  appears  to  be  little  trafilc,  except  in  cinnamon  and 
pepper ;  the  harbour  is  safe  at  one  season  only ;  dunng  the  south-west  monsoon,  the  whole  coast  Is 
wlnd-l>ound.  Kandy,  72  miles  trayeUing  distance  from  Colombo,  by  a  carriage  road  equal  to  any  in 
England,  is  situate  at  the  head  of  a  valley  1678  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  surrounded  with 
hills.  The  houses  are  all  of  clav,  those  of  the  chiefs  tiled  and  white- washed,  the  others  thatched ; 
but  all  arranged  in  regular  straight  streets.  Kandy  was  the  residence  of  the  latter  kings  of  Ceylon, 
and  is  now  the  occasional  residence  of  the  British  governor.  It  contains  several  temples,  ana  two 
colleges  for  Buddhist  priests.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Mahavelligunga,  over  which  there  is  a 
splendid  wooden  bridge  at  Paradeinia  or  Paradennia^  4  miles  from  Kanoy.  of  one  arch  205  feet  span, 
32  feet  «ide,  and  67  high.  Immediately  a4Joinlng  the  bridge,  in  a  bend  of  a  river,  is  the  botanical  gar- 
den, which  is  a  pretty  spot.  Kandy  is  connected  by  four  great  roads  with  Colombo,  TrincomiUee, 
Baddulft,  and  Kurunailgala.  Newera-eliia  or  Neweriuia.,  50  miles  S.  from  Kandy,  upon  a  table-land  6210 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  place  rising  fast  into  repute,  from  its  salubrity,  the  lowness  of  its  temperature, 
and  its  approximating  in  many  respects  to  a  European  clinoate.  Most  of  the  European  vegetables 
erow  to  great  perfection ;  strawberries  are  abundant.  There  is  also  an  hospital  for  convalescents. 
The  mountain  PedrotaUagaUa,  rises  above  the  plain  ofNewera-ellia,^t>out  2000  feet,  and  a  road  has  been 
cut  to  its  top,  where  a  superb  \iew  is  the  reward  of  those  who  ascend  it.  iietween  Newera«ellia  and 
Kandy,  the  road  is  so  good  that  the  distance  has  been  ridden  in  five  hours,  and  the  scenerr  is  not  to 
be  surpassed  in  Switzerland  or  Wales.  The  valley  of  Cotamalie,  in  particular,  situate  at  the  base  of 
the  hills  which  skirt  the  plain  of  Newera-ellla,  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most  enchanting  spot 
in  the  island.  The  general  range  of  the  thermometer  at  Newera-ellla  is  from  45^  to  65^,  but  it  ofuoi 
Calls  to  the  freezing  point,  when  of  course,  ice  is  formed ;  and  there  are  few  evenings  in  which  a  fire  is 
not  found  to  be  necessary  for  comfort.  South-west  of  Newera-ellia,  overlooking  Saflfragam,  is  the 
highest  table-land  in  Ceylon,  named  by  the  Ceylonese  Maha-eUia  (the  g^reat  plain),  and  part  of  it  1VU- 
mantairaU;  but  by  Europeans  Horton  Plains,  6690  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Trineomatee  (7Vif»- 
kvmalee),  on  the  north-east  coast,  in  lat.  8°  32 ,  long.  81^  17',  communicating  with  Kandy  and  Colombo 
by  a  fine  road,  is  a  small  and  mean  town  with  few  Europeaii  inhabitants,  and  few  Singuese,  the  lower 
people  belnff  chiefly  Roman  Catholic  Bfalabars.  The  fortificaUons  form  a  sweep  of  abont  a  mile  in 
length ;  ana  might  be  ren«lered  almost  Impregnable.  The  rocky  promontory  occupied  by  the  fort 
is  dedicated  to  Siva,  in  his  character  of  Eiswara,  and  is  held  by  his  votaries  in  great  veneration.  Ex- 
cept a  few  small  coasting  vessels  with  rice,  there  is  no  trade.  The  luurbour  is  so  land-locked  that  It 
appears  like  a  lake ;  its  surface  is  beautifully  diversified  with  Islands,  covered  with  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, as  are  also  the  hills  which  surround  it.  It  is  capable  of  containing  any  fleet  of  tiie  largest  ships 
in  perfect  safety,  and  is  the  place  of  reftige  for  such  as  are  overtaken  at  sea  by  the  north-east  monsoon. 
Trincomalee  is  considered  the  worst  station  in  the  island.  The  vicinity  is  a  wild  uncultivated  coun- 
try, abounding  with  game  of  all  kinds,  from  the  snipe  to  the  elephant.  The  temperature  is  much  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  of  the  stations.  October  and  the  three  following  months  are  Uie  cool  season, 
and  the  climate  is  then  truly  pleasant ;  in  Bfarch,  April,  and  May,  the  heat  is  oppressiye;  the  thermo- 
meter IS  seldom  below  94°  during  the  day,  and  is  often  at  99^ ;  the  nights  are  usually  cool.  There  are 
often  long  intervals  of  dry  weather :  six  months  sometimes  pass  without  rain.  The  coast  is  celebrated 
for  beautiAil  shells.  The  hot  wells  of  A'otiya,  situate  near  a  range  of  wooded  hills,  eight  miles  from 
Trincomalee,  are  seven  in  number,  of  small  size,  and  of  different  degrees  of  temperature,  varying  frovok 
100^  to  1 10^,  and  consist  of  warm,  pure,  clear  water.  About  30  miles  f^m  Trincomslee  is  the  cele- 
brated lake  of  Candelay,  formed  by  an  embankment  across  a  vaUey,  and  covering  an  area  of  about  15 
square  miles.  Point  de  Galle,  a  strong  fortress  and  excellent  harbour,  on  the  south  coast,  lat  6° 
1 ,  long. ,  80°  1 0'.  The  outer  and  inner  harbours  are  spacious,  and  the  Inner  is  secure  at  all  seasons.  The 
town  is  situate  on  a  roclcy  promontory,  with  works  upwards  of  a  mile  in  circumference ;  uid  is  re- 
markable for  its  salubrity.  The  usual  range  of  the  thermometer  is  flrom  80°  to  84°,  but  the  heat  is 
tempered  by  the  sea-breeze,  which  blows  nearly  the  whole  year.  The  south*  west  monsoon  blows  taU. 
and  fresh  from  the  ocean,  renovating  the  constitutions  of  those  who  have  suffered  in  the  more  un- 
healthy parts  of  the  island.  The  inhabitants  are  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the  making  of  dressing- 
cases,  work-boxes,  and  Jewellery.  Dondra  or  Detoinuwara  (God-town),  a  village  at  the  most  souther^r 
point  of  Ceylon,  lat.  ■'«°  W  N.,  long.  &')°  40^  E.  Jaffna  or  Jaffhapatam  stands  in  a  flat  country,  but  the 
richness  of  the  vegetation,  and  the  l)eauty  of  the  scenery  render  its  appearance  exceedingly  pictu- 
resque. The  houses  are  neat  and  clean,  and  are  all  white  on  the  outside ;  the  principal  street,  which 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  finely  shaded  on  each  side  by  rows  of  large  trees,  towering 
above  the  houses,  which,  indeed,  are  only  one  storey  high,  but  raised  a  few  steps  from  the  ground  on 
a  paved  terrace.  At  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  westward  from  the  town,  stands  a  commodious 
pentagonal  fort,  having  five  bastions,  and  surrounded  with  broad  ditches  and  an  extensive  glacis ;  a 
large  square  occupies  its  centre,  enclosed  by  rails,  and  bounded  by  streets  of  excellent  houses.  At 
two  miles  distance  from  the  fort  are  the  Pans,  where  a  great  quantity  of  salt  is  gathered,  which  is  dis- 
posed of  for  twopence  the  paralt  (40  pounds  weight;,  to  Oovemment,  who  afterwards  sell  the  same 
quantity  to  the  traders  for  two  shillings.  Vast  quantities  are  exported  to  Biadras,  Calcutta,  and 
other  parts  of  India.  Jaflha  is  situate  on  an  islaiid  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Ceylon.  Near 
Mantotte,  opposite  the  island  of  Manaar,  are  the  ruins  of  a  yery  large  cl^,  built  of  brick  and  mortar, 
and  an  immense  tank  IG  or  18  miles  in  extent,  said  to  haye  been  founded  by  the  Hindoos,  and  made  the 
capital  of  a  kingdom  which  they  established  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  Anaradhapoora,  one 
of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Ceylon,  an  honour  which  it  held  for  twelve  centuries,  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall  irj  miles  square.  Among  its  ruins  are  six  pagodas  of  immense  size,  the  form  being  a  hemisphere 
surinotmted  with  a  spire ;  the  two  largest  are  each  270  feet  high,  of  solid  brick  work,  once  entirely 
covfTcd  with  chunam  ;  the  roofs  are  composed  of  curiously  carved  rafters  of  wood.  All  the  ruins, 
and  even  the  lofty  monuments  are  either  covered  with  Jungle,  or  obscured  by  forests ;  it  is  nearly  a 
t  i  tousand  years  since  it  ceased  to  he  the  capital.  Its  successor  Pofennaraia,  wnich  was  the  capital  for 
:>r>()  yoarit.  is  likewise  completely  in  ruins ;  It  is  situate  about  36  miles  8.  W.  of  Kandy,  and  was  finally 
deserted  in  a.d.  1319.  It  is  now  generally  called  by  Europeana  Topare,  a  corruption  of  Topaweva^ 
the  name  of  the  tank  which  extends  along  one  side  of  the  city. 

The  most  celebrated  place,  however,  in  Ceylon,  is  Adam's  Peak^  so  called  by  the  Bfahometans,  who 
believe  that  Adam,  whose  stature  was  equal  to  the  height  of  a  tall  palm  tree,  after  having  been  thrown 
down  from  Paradise  in  the  seventh  heaven,  alighted  on  this  peak,  and  remained  standing  on  one  fool 
until  years  of  penitence  and  suffering  had  expiated  his  offence,  and  formed  the  footstep.  The  Hindoos 
ascribe  the  impression  to  their  god  Siva.  By  the  Singalese  it  is  called  Siri-pada  or  Sreepadti  t  also 
SnmantiUa  or  HamancUa^  from  Saman,  the  guardian  god.  The  top  of  the  mountain  is  7420  feet 
above  the  sea ;  its  area  measures  only  70  feet  by  30,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  5  feet  high, 
built  in  some  places  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  Within  the  inclosure  is  a  granite  rock,  Uie 
highest  part  of  which  is  9  feet  above  the  ground,  and  on  the  top  is  the  Sree-pada,  the  impression 
of  Buddha's  foot,  which  he  nuide  on  his  first  visit  to  the  island.  It  is  a  superfioal  hollow,  5  feet  3| 
inches  long,  and  2  feet  5  or  7  inches  wide.  The  cavity  certainly  bears  a  coarse  resemblance  to  the 
figure  of  a  numan  foot ;  but  that  is  helped  out  by  a  marain  of  plaster,  which  is  coloured  like  the  rock. 
It  is  covered  by  a  small  wooden  temple,  fixed  by  ohama,  and  usually  attended  by  a  prieat ;  ani  is 
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Thk  Laccadivks  are  a  diurter  of  17  islands,  due  west  of  Malabar,  between  10^  and  \7P  N.  lat.,  and 
72^  and  74°  E.  long.,  of  which  only  eight  are  inhabited.  The  total  population,  about  650",  are  a 
poor  inofTenslve  race,  all  Mahometans  of  the  Moplav  sect,  and  subjects  of  the  Bibi  or  princess  <Mf 
Cananore.  There  is  no  safe  anchorage  among  the  islands,  and  they  produce  nothing  of  any  com- 
mercial value  but  the  cocoa-nut.  In  the  south-west  monsoon  all  intorcoorse  among  them  ia  in- 
terrupted, and  their  large  boats  are  sent  to  the  Malabar  coast  for  shelter.  The  islands  are  aU 
defended  by  coral  reefs  to  the  windward,  except  Artderote^  the  princi|Mtl,  which  not  only  presents  a 
bold  front  to  windward,  but  that  front  is  one  side  of  the  Island  itself,  and  not  a  reel^  as  is  generally 
the  case.    The  coral  rerf  on  which  it  is  based  projects  to  leeward,  instead  of  windward,  south-west 


being  considered  the  prevalent  direction  of  the  wind. 
Ebcalpine  Bank,  1 F  16'  M.  and  74^^  30'  E.,  has 


onlv  six  or  seven  fisthoms  water,  with  a  rocky  bottom 
in  some'places,  on  which  a  large  ship  would  be  liable  to  strike  in  a  heavy  sea,  27  league*  from  Mount 
DUly. 
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THE  SOUTH-EASTERN  PENINSULA. 

Tint  \n  an  cxtoiiNivc  roKion,  which  Ucfl  to  the  Bonth-«Mt  of  India,  uid  south-weft  of  China,  i»  jms- 
•C!»se<l  by  <»L>Tt'ral  ili-^tiiict  n&tioiiif.  and  dii-ldcd  into  varinu^  in<lef*endtfnt  »tate».  bnt  bears  no  irem?rml 
distinct i'vu  iiainu.  8oni<-  gnitrraiihi-n  liavo  proposed  to  call  it  inrfra  b^md  the  Utrftf^i,  or  the  F'trt\^ 
fruSittu'a;  nthiT!*.  Indi^-i'hiwi;  and  Malte  Briin  calN  it  Chin-lndki.  Bat  these  name^  arvall  liaMe 
ti>  variiius  oliifotiiiUH ;  we  shall  therefore  adopt  another,  which  inTolres  no  theory  or  geographical 
Inipropriity.  hut  .-iiiipb'  expre-sM-.s  the  situation  of  the  country  relatively  to  the  re«t  of  the  continent 
of  Aria,  namely,  Th*  iitmtn-  Kuttt-rn  Pminsul'i.  It  forms  one  goograiihical  re{rit»n ;  an^l.  af  ■uoli.  «•; 
shall  i'ir^tdf>siTib«>  its  K<^"*'''al  natural  features,  and  then  proceed  to  the  particular  description  of  tha 
countries  wliii'h  it  coin|irehi-niis. 

This  r<-t|;ion  forms  a  lartre  |K-nin<sula,  projecting  from  the  borders  of  India  and  China  s<>athn-.irds 
into  the  lufiian  Ocean,  aiul  termlnatinir  In  a  hutft  narrow  promontory,  which  ajiproaches  within  two 
defrrtrc^  of  the  eiiuator.  ami  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  The  surface  b 
occupitNi  by  several  lon^  range;*  of  mountains,  which  extr>nd  from  north  to  south,  fortnine  lK.'r«>.>en 
them  wi>U>  vallrvn  and  maritime  lowlands,  which  an*  drained  and  watered  by  large  rivers,  the  remote 
soun*e<»  of  which  are  found  in  thi>  northern  mountainous  region  lietween  India  and  China. 

The  prineii>al  rivers  In  the  iieninsula  arv  the  following: — The  Irawady,  which  has  its  source* 
amum;  tin*  mountaini  to  the  eastward  of  Assam.  The  latent  accoujits  trace  them  to  uurnvr^u?  y  tty 
streams,  from  the  moiintains  of  the  Laos  and  Yunnan,  which  are  raid  to  be  covered  with  |ier|>etui& 
snow.  In  the  summer  of  tH27  the  Irawudy  was  crossci  In  27^  Sn'  N.  lat.  by  Lieutt-nants  Wilcox  iitd 
llurlton.  from  Sudij.i.  at  a  place  wheri>  it  was  only  8<J  yards  a-ide.  and  which,  accordintr  to  the  natlie*. 
was  inily  .V)  mlli'4  ffi>m  its  sounre".  KLtproth,  howe\er,  on  the  faith  of  Chinese  .inthorities.  connects 
the  Iiiiwaily  with  the  SanpiHi  of  Tliil>et.  by  meitns  of  a  rirer  which  the  Chinese  call  I'tu-Htjug,  airl 
a'hicli  HitiiiH  to  lie  the  same  tlint  \s  called  by  the  Hirmans  Tfipan-irhtfounff ;  but  Captain  llannay. 
who  truvelle<I  from  Ava  to  the  Uirders  of  .\--.4am  in  N»\emlx>r  and  becenilier  ]tfX\  dt^seribe.s  tlie 
Tapiu);  or  Japan,  near  uM  Rhamo.  as  nut  more  than  I  TH)  yards  broad,  with  only  sutlicient  n  stir  to 
Hoat  A  small  boat ;  which  •oenirt  to  set  at  rest  the  ipiebtion  of  its  identity  with  the  Nanuoo.  So  paltry 
a  stream  as  this  a'uuld  form  an  insi^nitiount  channel  fi>r  the  niishty  araina:;e  of  a  tliourand  in^lts 
of  the  Himalayas  and  K\f  tiu-Unx.— ft 'i  a  u/'»-d*t  Emfnttsv  to  -Ira,  II.  82>f :  Atiativ  Jottrtut/,  Svr<ni\tr 
IH37.;— Thi*  Irawady  tlows  s«iuthward  through  the  Hirman  empire;  and.  in  Pegu,  diviile^  into  a 
nundier  of  branches,  which  water  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  give  imp«>rtant  facilities  tu  naviga- 
tion. It  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  by  more  than  14  mouthy  in  16^  N.  lat..  to  the  e.-«!»twanl  of  Cape 
Negrnis,  its  delta  forming  o  swampy  coast  of  17<)  miles  fn>m  E.  to  W.  It  may  be  atct.nded  to  .\ra 
at  all  Si  a<<ons  by  ves^Hvls  of  2<.H)  tons,  and  by  native  boats  to  Bhamo,  near  the  frontiers  of  China;  tlio 
length  of  its  course  Is  rerkone<l  to  be  12«o  miles.  It  is  in  fact  the  great  highway  of  the  Bim^ait 
empin>,  ami  the  principal  stuirce  of  its  fertility.  Its  principal  affluent  la  the  Kifrn'du*ii,  which  joins 
it  at  Yandalxi,  alwuit  .'>ti  miles  Im'Iow  Ava. 

The  Sali'e.x,  Thai  ukh.  Tn  .\?i-  i.oi-km,  Th  \ioiYK?r,  or  Tiialeai5,  apiiears  to  rise  in  Thibet.  »  here 
it  Is  known  b\  the  name  of  Uir-chinr.  and  tloa-s  through  Yunnan  under  the  name  of  .You  or  L  h. 
After  leaving  China  it  takes  the  n:<me  of  Sufutti,  and  Si'parates  part  of  the  Hirman  provinces  fr^nn 
tliote  uf  ^i:im.  It  enters  tin-  (julf  of  Martal>an  to  the  eastward  of  the  lielta  of  the  Irawady.  1>>  i»o 
briiiielu-s.  which  are  ).li\i<ii  d  by  the  island  of  lialu.  The  northern  branch  is  mi  much  obstructed  by 
shoaN  »•«  to  l»e  impraetie.ibic  fur  siiippim;;  but  the  southern  branch  has  a  width  of  aevun  miles,  and 
the  tide  Hown  up  the  main  >.tre.im  and  it>  attiuents  more  than  KKi. 

The  Mkin  \m  appear**  to  h;i>e  it-*  •itmrces  in  Yunnan,  from  which  it  runs  due  south  to  the  Gulf  of 
6iam.  In  hiam  it  iiivide<«  into  Mveral  branches,  which  form  a  number  of  fertile  i.-«lands.  The  low>r 
oart  of  the  main  stnam  in  \tiy  ^\inding;  it  hn<«  K<'"«'»^dly  a  depth  of  four  or  five  fathoms,  and  i-  ir^«' 
from  ^honlx,  up  to  liankok.  '1  he  mouth  of  the  river  is  ,'»  miles  wide,  but  the  na\ii<,ible  chaiin"!  d-vs 
not  cNtend  more  tl:nn  half  a  m)!i\  with  a  low  swampy  shore.  I^rue  vessels  anchi>r  out  at  sea.  ^  i.nle-* 
oil'  .nliore;  the  tile  ri«.e:t  ami  fall*  se\en  feet,  but  is  irregular,  cnbing  and  tlouim;  only  once  in  the 
twiMity-lour  hour-.  In  the  conjitry  of  thi*  Imo'*  Is  a  river  ojillod  .■/tinnwHiuit.  uhicli'ei  niuvta  the 
Meinau)  with  the  river  of  Ciimlio'lia  ;  but  it  seem-*  to  U-  a  «-niall  "tream.  na\i^alde  only  during  lliu 
Sunsoii  of  inunilatioii.     The  MeiiKim  i<i  mvi^nbh'  for  l>oat*<  up  to  t'hanvmai. 

The  Mav-kia^'i.  Mk.m  \m-komj.  or  Mkkon,  ri;-i  •*  in  Thib«t.  wlure  it  iK-ar*  tlio  name  of  Dzi-ih.u 
or  Sii-i/i"U  :  it  aft- rw:irii««  tlow.'.  th.-im^'h  l.ao-i  aiiil  rHinbodia  into  the  Chinije  Si-a.  l-y  a  number  of 
channel.o,  \%hich  torm  an  ext»»i.-iit-  d.-lt.-i.     In  Ynmian  it  is  called  l^m-thnufi:. 

The  S-tunc  or  Dnn-n-ti,  in  l.<'Wt  r  C:inibo(lia.  ha-*  a  courseof  3»iO  or  lo  '  mile-',  ivi*^"ng  the  town  ef 
^.■ll.;on.  an<l  f>'rniing  one  of  the  finest  n.niy.dde  riviT^  in  the  world.  Tlu-  S-m-j  km  is  the  lar^ct 
riii.r  of  Toiiipiin  ;  the  C/u-ini  is  another  river  of  the  .same  country  ;  lioth  of  wliich  tall  into  the  liuh" 
of  Touipiiii. 

C\i'i>.— .NV.rr./iji,  at  tlie  wextorn  mouth  of  the  Irawaily  ;  Hnmau'a,  tho'*outh-ea.''t  po'nt  of  thcMuU} 
reiilntnla,  forming  the  h«)utheni  r.xtremitv  of  the  continent  of  .X-'ia;  Sunth  Otttr.  S»irf/i  '.itjir,  Ht-^v 
J'oi-it.  :iiiil  Cape  Ptitiini,  on  tlii-  •  a-;t  r-ide  of  the  pr:ninmi1:i :  Kiri  Fnint.  on  the  wot  side,  au'l  C.ai*e 
I.i'nt.  on  the  east  ^ille  of  the  upper  part  of  the  (init  of  Siam  ;  Fi'int  hnmlx'ja  or  VhrmUn.  thi'  si-iitb- 
ea-t  pi'iot  iif  the  gulf;  Cape  .NY.  Janu*.  at  the  •  astern  "iiile  of  the  river  of  Saigon:  Cape  Fati.irc'i, 
C:«|K'  .i.'trc'tii.  Cape  liftnt'intntu,  <  •.\\»i  T.'.nrn  or  North  Cape,  on  the  coast  of  Ci  ehin-Chiiia. 

I*  I  \Ni»H._ /;,|/i/.  at  th-  nioiiih  of  the  Sahim  ;  Tnm'i.  Cr.-it  l'aiiist>r,  (\i'.i>»i'i.  Ttnutttrim.  Kiuct, 
7'i;«r.  Jh-mrf.  (fnra.  Tu  fu.t,  Suf.inu'th.  St.  .l-ffn  n\  Sf.  Mttthtw,  .!l-;'!-{.it.  Cuinff^  Mtdd/r,  tr-U^- 
»•.'■./.  S'l'tT,  J  ft  I,  k-S'  '/.',•  ft  or  Sal't.if:,  li-tin,  I'.rutI,  vy,  I'luhnii:.  liutt":  i'ii'\,rJmt,  MiJir<.t,  S-iti^u:d, 
T-'''.<-ii.  /•'«»  ■.7</»» .  Triitf'i,  I.'.ifi."ir,t.  I,'/ii'f(n,  Ii.it.  I',  „-ni.i.  l)i„4ii:;i,  S-i.u't  fn.^,  Jn-r.  full-tin.  .-itr-.-u. 
/m/i'm.  Vii'iiii:.  I'f.oft.  all  al-.'Hu'  the  wi-*.t  coast  <  f  T.'.vii\.  Tcna<-;*Tini,  and  il.e  Malay  i»t>nin>ula ; 
Tiinn:*  .-/"».  J'trfnn:.  'J'ii-.ii">.  J'lfi,  lui.f.r,  /.V,//,/.  ',/;..•,.  (/;«,//  HuliUif.  L<:uf.-iii"t,  I  ruifi.jn.  It-t. 
I.-iZi'i  T'liitttf'  m.  flint  u."  Koih,  Cn-fnin  nr  ^:r->-ii.  S-r.i'i-ri  or  ffimiii-iiii,  li-mini.  alon>;  tl:«'  e.i«t 
eoa>t  ••I'thepciiin-iila  ;  ,Si.i  f,,.„ir.  Suk,  Aa^.u.  I'f-ii,  Ji,,i.  S.m.  S.tm-'iu -ytn.  kah,  Sufiht,  Ktfi.  i'f,iiu-^, 
K"'!-/,  Ih.fl  or  Kfr.ik.  //i.'.r/».v'«  .iKhip-fn^o,  l*^tt  j-niii,  Oii'i  x>t  O'j/.  on  the  (a>t  ^id.- of  the  Culf  of 
S»i.im  :  i'-ml-rr.  ratiirkk,  Siifif't.  Cit'o  i  df  Mfr.  Cut,  r  fir  Tt'rri/Trf,  Iiiijf't'>t.  TurtU-,  I'-iiit  H  or 
I'olf'in  Il'ti/,  L'httmi tillito,  Tiw  r'i>  h'r.  on  the  coa-t«  of  C.imboiiia  and  (?ochin-Cliina.  b--id(s  a  great 
ma!i>  otliiT'*.  .Many  of  the^'  i.-lands  h.i\e  the  w.-rd  I'n'n  or  kh-  preli\««l  to  tl  eir  lume-.  N'th  of 
which  ni»an  ithnid ;  the  former  in  the  Muliy,  the  l.ittt-r  in  ilie  .Siuiue-e  laimiia:;. .  The  onlv  inlands 
ul  ii.h  descr\e  |  artlonlar  notice  are,  Ttiuf.if,  m,  ,h,i,k-Ciiil-,i,  .and  I'tiiimii.  fant.tK  m  lies  at  ihv  soiith- 
we-t  s-.ile  ol  the  (Julf  <if  Siam,  If  about  7«»  mile-  in  KnJih.  and  i^.  hv\  aiated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
luiriow  channel,  which,  at  llie  northern  end.  U  bare  at  low  water     Ih*.  touihern  part  of  the  inland 
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la  high,  but  tho  north  is  low  and  marshy.  No  part  of  it  is  culttrsted  or  inhal>ited  except  that  Ttrhi^jli 
contains  a  portion  of  the  town  of  Sungcora.  Junk-ceylon  lies  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula,  in 
the  Hame  latitude  as  Tantalem,  i)P  N.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Malay  words  Ujung  Sahnff. 
headland  of  Ceylon.  It  is  the  most  densely  Inhabited  portion  of  this  part  of  the  Siamese  territory,  aai 
is  under  a  governur  stvlcd  Phya,  who  has  subject  to  his  Jurisdiction  seven  districts  on  the  a^Joininc 
nininland.  Tlie  island  is  of  granite  formation,  and  possesses  very  rich  lead  mines.  It  is  nearly  4d 
miles. long,  by  12  or  15  in  breadth,  and  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  very  narrow  shallow 
channel.  Pmiang  ^  ill  be  noticed  elsewhere.  J*reparis,  70  miles  8.  of  Cape  Negrais,  Is  a  small  islaoA 
3  miles  long,  8  in  circumference,  covered  with  woNod  and  Jungle,  and  surrounded  foraeveral  miles  by 
sunken  reefs,  which  render  it  the  dread  of  navigators.    It  is  accessible  only  on  the  eastern  side. 

Propls.  —With  the  exception  of  the  Malays,  who  possess  the  coasts  of  the  peninsiila  which  bean 
their  name,  and  the  negro  tribes  who  inhabit  the  interior  of  the  same  narrow  tract,  the  whole  of  this 
extensive  region  is  inhabited  by  many  tribes  and  nations  of  the  same  physical  type,  forming  a  sort  of 
intermediate  variety  between  the  \iongolian  and  the  Malay  or  Caucasian  races,  but  more  near^ 
resembling  the  first.  They  are.  in  general,  shorter  than  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  but  taller  than  the 
Malays  ;  their  average  height  is  five  feet  three  inches.  Their  lower  limbs  are  well  formed ;  their  per- 
sons are  robust,  active,  fleshy,  and  well  proportioned,  wanting,  however,  the  grace  and  flexibility  of 
their  neighbours  in  the  west ;  their  complexion  is  a  light  brown,  perhaps  a  shade  lifter  than  thsU 
of  the  Malays,  hut  much  darker  than  that  of  the  Chinese.  The  Siamese  and  the  Kariens  arethc  fldrest, 
being  uf  a  bright  cane  colour ;  the  Blrmese  and  Peguans  are  of  dark  twmboo.  Thefkce  is  flat,  with 
liigh  cheek  bones,  presenting  the  form  of  a  lozengo;  the  hair  of  the  head  is  abundant,  black,  lank,  and 
coarse  ;  but  the  beard  is  scanty.  Their  languages  exhibit  the  same  characteristios  of  simplicity, 
poverty,  and  deficiency  with  the  monsyliabic  Uuigiiages  of  China  and  Thibet.  Three  distinct  languages 
prevail  among  them : — the  Birmese,  which  is  spoken  in  Ava  and  Aracan  ;  the  Siamese,  in  Siam  and 
Lao ;  and  the  An>namese  in  Tonquin  and  Cochln-China.  Pegu,  however,  is  said  to  have  an  OJigisai. 
dialect  called  the  Mun,  of  which  too  little  is  known  to  determine  Its  relation  to  the  others.  Th« 
sacred  language  of  Birmah  is  the  Pali ;  the  Birmans  have  also  borrowed  the  Sanscrit  alphabet ;  their 
legal  code  is  one  ot  the  commentaries  upon  the  institutes  of  Menu ;  and  in  these  and  some  other 
respects  they  discover  their  affinity  to  the  Hindoos ;  while  the  Slameset  An-namese  and  Pegiums  bear 
a  more  strongly  marked  resemblance  to  the  Chinese. 

GovRBif  MRNT.  —  This  region  exhibits  despotism  in  its  g^reatest  purity.  As  in  China,  the  names  of 
the  Emperor  of  Birmah  and  of  the  King  of^  Siam  must  not  be  pronounced  during  thehr  Ufes  by  any 
of  their  subjects,  under  uain  of  death  ;  and  these  dread  names  are  confided  only  to  a  small  niunber 
of  favourite  courtiers.  In  Birmah,  Siam,  and  An-nam,  every  man  above  twenty  years  of  age,  with 
the  exception  of  the  priests  and  public  functionaries,  is  obliged  to  devote  not  less  than  every  third 
year  of  his  life  to  the  public  service,  either  as  a  soldier  or  as  a  labourer.  It  is  on  this  account  that, 
among  these  people,  emigration  is  considered  as  a  treasonable  offence,  and  etiuivalent  to  a  thcdft  of 
the  prince's  property.  There  exists,  however,  throughout  these  countries,  in  spite  of  the  faults  of 
their  govemment.%  a  great  degree  of  order  and  regularity.  Civil  and  criminal  Justice  are  adminis- 
tered with  more  firmness  and  with  less  precipitation  than  in  several  other  countries  of  Asia ;  the 
result  of  which  is  considerable  security  for  life  and  property.  The  administrative  forms  among  tha 
Birmans  and  the  Siamese  are  of  interminable  slowness ;  but  in  Cochin>China  the  activity  of  the  go- 
vernment is  equally  vigorous  and  rapid.  The  Emperor  of  An-nam  has  cidled  hims^for  a  long  tune 
the  vasisal  of  China;  uid  the  King  of  Siam  still  recognises  his  vassalage  to  Uiat  empire;  but  this 
dci>endence  is  only  nominal.  The  tribute  which  they  pay  is  merely  a  formal  acknowledgment,  mxiA 
every  interference  of  China  in  the  affairs  of  government  is  rejected  with  firmness.  The  savage  trihea 
live  under  their  respective  chiefs,  who  are  more  or  less  oppressive;  but  some  of  them  enjoy  a  oonii- 
derable  degree  of  liberty. 

Ikdcstry.  —  The  civilized  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  have  made  little  progress  in  the 
nseful  or  the  fine  arts.  They  excel,  nevertheless,  in  gilding,  in  a  kind  of  varnished  wonc,  ornamented 
with  rich  mosaic  in  mother-of-pearl ;  in  idols,  from  the  smallest  site  to  the  most  colossal,  in  certain 
kinds  of  guld  and  silver  work,  in  common  pottery,  and  the  building  of  ships  and  boats.  The  Cochin- 
ChincKC  nave  made  great  progress  in  naval  architecture  and  navigation,  as  well  as  in  everything  per- 
taining to  the  militanr  art ;  a  progress  which  they  owe  to  the  Bishop  of  Adran,  and  several  French 
engineers.  In  1787,  the  King  of  C^ochin-China  baring  been  re-established  on  his  throne  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Bishop  of  Adran  and  the  French  missionaries,  inrited  several  oflicers  and  engineers  of  that 
nation,  who  formed  very  iroporiant  establishments,  and  superintended  the  various  unprovements 
which  were  made  in  the  naval  and  military  arts.  In  other  respects,  the  people  of  these  countries  are 
i!)forior ;  they  cannot  make  cotton-cloth  like. the  Hindoos,  porcelain  like  the  Japanese,  or  silk  like  the 
(Chinese.   The  care  which  the  Cochin-Chinese  and  TonqulncM  take  of  these  latter  works  gives  them  a 

f:rcat  advantage  in  the  usoftil  art^  over  the  more  western  nations.  They  make  coarse  cotton-clolh 
or  their  own  use :  also  slight  silk  stuffs,  which  formerly.  In  the  infancy  of  European  manufactures, 
were  eagerly  sought  for  in  our  markets.  The  large  towns  are  the  principal  seats  of  Industry.  In 
Birmah,  agriculture  is  chiefly  the  lot  of  the  Karyan.  the  Khyan,  and  other  tribes  who  do  not  congre- 
gate in  towns,  and  some  of  whom  liave  not  even  ceased  to  be  nomadic 

CoMMSRCB — For  several  years  paft  the  commercial  relations  of  the  Europeans  with  the  cirillied 
poo])le  of  the  South-eastern  Peninsula  have  become  much  closer  than  formerly.  For  upwards  of  forty 
years  the  Chinese  have  posse  >sed  themsdves  of  all  the  commerce  of  Siam,  of  which  they  are  the 
foreign  merchants,  tho  navigators,  and  the  seamen ;  140  Junks,  of  3.'},000  tons  burden,  sail  yearly  to 
China ;  and  40  or  50  to  Slncaporc,  which  is  also  frequented  by  Junks  from  Cochin-China.  Besides  the 
commerce  carried  on  in  Birmah  by  European  ships,  the  Birman  boats  trade  to  » considerable  extent, 
creeping  in  fine  weather  along  the  coast  of  Aracan  to  Calcutta.  Commercial  business  of  some  im- 
portance is  also  carried  on  by  land  between  the  British  and  the  Birman  territories,  between  Birmah 
and  C1)ina.  and  between  China  and  Tonquin.  But  with  Siam  the  Birmans  have  no  commercial  rela- 
tions ;  an  implacable  hatred,  and  a  state  of  continual  warfare  exist  between  the  two  states.  Their 
rcs{>ective  frontiers  have  the  appearance  of  a  desert,  and  slavery  awaits  the  unfortunate  adventurer 
w  ho  pasf cs  his  own  frontier,  and  has  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  snares  whieh  these  people  respec- 
tively lay  lor  each  other. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cotton,  silk,  tin,  teakwood,  eaglewood,  and  sandalwood,  gum- 
lac,  catechu,  grain,  salt,  oil,  sugar,  ivoinr,  pepper,  birds' nests,  precious  stones,  pulicularly  rubies  and 
aKates,  iron,  and  varnished  works.  The  principal  imports  are  cotton  stuffs,  wrought  silks,  doth, 
opium,  velvet,  porcelain,  tea,  paper,  lint,  canvas,  and  a  great  number  of  European  and  Chinese  manu- 
factures. The  principal  inland  trading  plaecs  are,  Ava,  Prome,  and  Bhamo,  in  Birmah ;  and  Ketsho  in 
A  nam.  The  principal  maritime  trading  places  are  Sinc^wre,  Georgetown,  Rangoon,  Bankok,  Chan- 
tibou,  Saigon,  Uuehan  or  Faifo,  and  Touron  or  Ilansan. 

Divisions.  — The  whole  region  may  be  divided  into  six  portions  :  1.  The  Bimuxn  Empire  or  Bir- 
mah ;  2.  The  Kingdom  oj  Siam  ;  3.  The  Empire  qf  An-nam  ;  4.  The  Country  q/*  the  Imm  ;  6  The 
lirilish  Prnrinrrt  of  Martaban^  Tacoy,  Tenas$crim,  Mergui^  Malacca,  iVeUeUey,  Penang,  and  Sinca- 
Vorr;  6.  The  Malay  States  of  ^tMrtfa,  Verak^  Sidangore^  JohorCt  Pakamg^  Aemamangt  THngano, 
Ca/iiulafi^  and  Pitiatii. 
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§  1.  T%e  Birman  Eoipire 

U  litUAte  between  15^  45'  and  27=  SC/  N.  Ut.,  and  93^  and  99^  E.  long. ;  being  about  800  mllci  tn 
length  from  north  to  south,  3U0  In  breadth  from  ea»t  to  wi-at,  and  compriting  an  area  of  900,000  tqaare 
mlJM.  It  it  bounded  on  the  north  bj  AMam.  aiid  the  unexploi-ed  niountalnoua  coniitnr  fkrther  cast ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Martaban ;  on  the  we»t  bj  the  hill  countries  of  Cachar,  Tlpperah,  Chit- 
tagong,  and  Aracan ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Chinese  i  rorlnce  uf  Yunnan  and  the  river  Saluen,  which 
dirldes  it  from  Siam.  From  the  sea  up  to  the  parallel  of  Mi^.  the  country  Is  low  and  champaign  ;  from 
that  point  to  23P  it  is  elevated  and  hilly ;  and  further  north,  it  is  d«M;ldedly  mountainous.  Itls  waterfcd  b* 
four  of  the  great  rivers  already  mcuUonid,  thv  Salutrn,  Sviang,  Irawady.  and  Kyen-duen,  all  of  whtcn 
have  a  southerly  course,  marking  the  character  of  thu  country  as  a  plain,  iudioed  from  north  to 
■outh.  It  contains  a  great  many  lal^es ;  tho>e  in  the  lower  bruviiices  are  uumerous,  but  small ;  the 
province  of  Bas»ein  alone  contains  about  127.  Tlie  lakes  of  the  upper  country  are  much  larger.  Bir> 
mah  has  about  240  miles  of  fiea  coa^t,  extending  Iruta  Cupe  Nt>K>«l)*  to  the  month  of  the  Slluen ;  the 
whole  of  which  is  low,  marshy,  and  broken  hy  at  le  ist  twenty  cnanuels  of  rivers,  or  anns  oi  the  sea. 
In  a  mineralogical  view,  the  Birmvse  t«*riitury  may  Iw  described  as  consisting  of  four  divisiuns  :  1. 
The  alluvial  plain  formed  by  the  muutlis  of  the  grt-ai  riv«.rs;  2.  The  country  of  frecondary  or  tertiary 
formation,  extending  from  between  tlie  18°  ami  1&^  to  near  the  22-  N.  lat. ;  8.  Tlie  extensive  moun* 
tainous  tract  of  primary  forma' ion,  Iving  to  the  north,  Uiu  nortli-east,  and  tlie  east  of  Ava,  and  the 
hiUy  regions  which  form  the  western  boundary  of  ti:e  vallies  of  the  Ii  awady  and  the  Kyt:n-Uu«n.  The 
first  region  is  remarkably  destitute  of  mmeral  i-roducts:  but  the  other  two  contain  limestone  and 
marble,  vems,  principally  of  tlie  sapphire  and  luby  family,  beautify  serpentine,  iron.  gold,  silver.  cop> 
per,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  amber,  cuai,  petroleum,  nitre,  natron,  and  salt.  The  mokt  renurkable.  how- 
ever, of  these  is  the  petroleum  or  mmeral  oil,  wiiich  is  irucu:ed  fium  wells  bunk  in  a  UmI  of  blue 
clay,  about  three  miles  from  the  town  of  Re-nau-k'liyaung  t  smelUng-water  livuletj,  on  the  east 
bank  of  tlie  Irawadpr,  in  lat.  20*^  27  N.  The  welU  occu|  v  a  space  of  about  sixteen  miies  square ;  the 
oil,  when  first  obtained  from  the  well,  is  thin,  but  thickens  by  keeping,  and  in  coid  weatiur  coa- 
gulates. Its  colour  is  a  dirty  green,  like  that  of  btagnant  water ;  it  has  a  pungent  aromatic  smell, 
which  is  disagretable  to  moht  people,  and,  in  burning.,  it  emits  an  Immense  quantity  of  black  smoke, 
which  soils  GVtryti'ing  within  lis  r^sch.  It  is.  however,  so  much  chea^jer  than  any  other  kind  ol'uil, 
that  It  is  un'versally  u»ed  by  the  Birmans  for  their  lamps,  wherever  there  is  wat<.r  to  oonvey  it  The 
annual  produce  of  the  wells  is  ei>tiniated  at  twenty-two  millions  of  vis»,  each  3(>&>100  potuids  avoir- 
dnpois.  Among  the  useful  productions,  the  teak-tree  holds  a  dlstiuguiklud  place ;  the  forests  are 
Tery  extensive,  and  It  sppears  to  be  very  generally  diffused  throughout  the  high  landa  of  the  king- 
dom ;  there  are  slso  oak^  and  other  viuuable  trees,  mimo>a,  oatcchu,  and  ouiers  of  the  same  fk- 
nllv.  The  forents  also  furnish  varnishes  and  stick- lac.  Birman  agriculture  embraces  xice,  maiie, 
millet,  wheat,  various  pulses,  ]-alras.  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo.  Kice  Is  the  great  ob* 
Jeet  of  huslmndry  throughout  the  kingdom.  Tlie  useful  quadrupeds  domesticated  by  the  Birmans 
•re  the  ox,  the  buffaloe.  the  horse,  anu  the  elephant;  the  la»t  uf  which,  hoaever,  appears  to  be  merely 
an  oliject  of  royal  luxurv  and  ostentatioiL  The  hog  is  also  domesticated,  but  being  nn^lected,  ire 
habits  are  disgusting  and  offensive  in  the  blithest  degree.    The  dug  is  seen,  but  uucareafor.    Cars 


are  numerous,  and  dexterous  in  deBtro>ing  vermin.  The  ass,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat,  though  bear- 
ing native  names,  are  little  known  in  tlie  domestic  economy.  Of  poultry,  only  a  few  comnicn 
fowls  and  ducks  are  reared    M'iki  animals  and  game  are  numerous.    The  most  remarkable  quadni- 


peds  are  the  elepfaant,  rhinoc«>ros,  hog,  deer,  ox.  buffalo,  bear,  otter,  tiger,  leopard,  wild  and  civK 
cats.  The  elepnantis  found  in  all  the  det-p  forests  uf  the  country,  and  Is  peculiarly  abundant  in 
Pegu.  Hares,  wild  cocks,  phe8saiit:<,  partridges,  quails,  and  sn*pes  are  also  abundant ;  getseand 
ducks  arc  numerous  in  the  u^ipcr  pruvincvs.  'ihe  liirman  territu.>  is  but  very  I'artiully  culll\ated, 
and  tfainly  peopled  by  a  racL^  of  inhabitants  who  liavo  made  little  progress  in  u»e:ui  industry.  The 
financial  fystim  of  the  government  is  ru'lo,  b.irbarous,  end  imfliclent  beyond  what  can  easily  be  be- 
lieved. No  regular  land  revenue  Ij  collected  ou  accouitt  of  the  sovereign,  the  greater  part  oi  the 
lands  being  given  away  in  Jsgcer  to  members  of  the  roya.  fumily,  to  public  officers,  and  to  favourites, 
instead  of  pensions  or  Kalarie»,  ai;d  a  more  trifle  is  reserved  for  the  king,  ^caroeiy  any  difrbuise- 
ments  in  the  fonn  of  money  siv  ever  made  irom  the  treasury,  as  no  salary  is  laid  tu  any  public 
officers  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest;  those  ^huhave  ko  lands  live  as  they  can,  on  fcrs,  perqui> 
aites,  and  extortions.  Even  the  government  itself  does  not  encroach  upon  its  hoard,  except  on  very 
^traordinary  occasions,  and  may  be  said  to  de|>end  on  tlie  daily  supplies.  If  sn  emlMusy  b  to  be 
■ent  to  a  foreign  country,  a  coutributicu  is  levied  for  the  purj  oso ;  if  an  army  is  sent  ou  an  expe- 
dition, the  necessary  expenses  are  raistd  on  the  ocoa:-ion  ;  if  a  temple  is  to  be  built,  the  same  thing 
is  done  ;  and  so  in  all  other  casen.— ^  Crawfutd,  II.  ^pptndix.  2.1.)  Few  countries  have  had  their  pu- 
bnlation  so  variously  estimated.  Old  geographers  stated  it  at  3i>.0(K),UO0 ;  tiymis  made  it  17,0Oi.>,U>0; 
Cox  afterwards  reduced  it  to  8,(iO0,0..0 :  and  Balbi  allows  only  3.700.000.  **  The  chia  woongee  at  A«-a 
informed  me  that  the  last  cenf>Ui*  gave  a  total  of  300,100  houses.  After  the  most  csureful  inquiries, 
1  am  led  to  put  down  the  number  of  the  Inhabituntb  to  wlu<m  the  Birman  is  vernacular  at  3,000.0(10. 
The  Shyans  are  probably  three  million^  more,  »nd,  with  otiur  subsidiary  tribes,  biiiig  up  the  total 
population  to  about  the  estimate  of  i.ox."—(^alcofin'f  Ttact/s,  I.  200.) 

Birmah  is  inhabited  by  n.auy  distinct  nations  or  tribes,  of  whom  so  many  as  eightt.en  have  been 
enumerated.  The  most  considerable  of  these  are  the  proper  Birinuus.  the  Peguans  or  Talains,  tbe 
Bhans  or  pecMde  of  Lao,  the  Casnay  or  Kathe.  .  the  Zabaing,  the  Karian  or  Karens,  the  Khyans,  tbe 
Ys.  and  the  Lawa,  which  are  respectively  nuiut.rous  and  ci>ilized,  nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they 
arc  here  mentioned.  Though  differing  in  language,  and  olten  in  manntrs,  customs,  and  religion,  they 
have  the  same  physical  type  which  is  common  to  all  the  tribes  that  ^.ossess  the  countries  between  India 
and  China.  \Vidoly  diffeient  from  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindoos,  they  approach  more  ncaily  to  the 
Malays,  from  whom,  nevirtheless,  tiny  difl'er  so  cousidor&bly,  that  even  a  stranger  maj  distinguish 
them  without  difficulty.  The  Hirmans  may  be  described  a.»  of  a  short,  stout,  and  active,  but  well 
proportioned  form  ;  their  complexion  is  ntver  of  an  inteiibe  black,  but  is  commonly  brown,  or  re> 
■embling  dark  bamboo.  The  hair  of  the  head  is  bla«  k.  coarhc,  lank,  and  abundant.  Tbere  is  a 
little  more  l*eard,  and  generally  more  hair  on  other  patts  of  the  body  than  amoi  g  the  tribes  of  the 
same  race  to  the  south,  as  the  Siauit-se  andtho  people  «.f  Lao.  The  prot^er  Birmans  iiiliabit  a  dry 
and  elevated  country  ;  but  cLmate  and  other  phxsical  cirounistnnces  ap|H>ar  not  to  pToduci.'  any  ma- 
terial difl'erenco  between  them  and  the  other  tribes  vf  the  empire.  'Ihe  Pe^uans  or  'lalains  «bo 
inhabit  the  alluvial  plains,  are,  however,  alleged  to  l>e  a  more  ntbust  and  active  race  than  tlie 
Birmans.  The  Birmans  are  greatlv  inferior  to  the  i:iiidooi>  in  civilization,  and  still  more  to  to 
the  Chinese.  Thcv  are  considered  by  Mr.  Crawford  to  be  nearly  on  an  equality  with  the  Sianu*e; 
or,  more  nearly  still,  with  the  people  of  Java;  they  are,  however,  more  advanced  than  the  other 
dvlized  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  archipelago.  Their  laws  and  political  institutions,  bad  as  they 
are,  are  ct  mmonly  better  than  those  of  the  Indian  ialaidcrs  ;  },bt  the  latter  arc  superior  to  the  Bir- 
mans in  enterprise,  courage,  personal  indeoendeuco,  ai.d  evm  morality.  In  one  respect  the>  agree: 
namely,  in  the  comparati\e  absence  of  religious  or  political  bigotry,  and  the  fyeidom  from  unso- 
cial customs.  The  practice  of  tatooing,  or  staining  the  skin  of  an  indelible  tint,  obtains  among  the 
^iriuans  and  Talalns,  and  hss  been  fouowcd  more  or  Lss  by  the  nations  whertu  they  have  subdued. 
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the  Kyeni,  the  Aracanete,  and  the  Shans.  Another  practice,  which  seemi  to  he  anWertal  with  hoth 
sexes,  and  with  all  the  races  which  inliahit  the  Birmaii  territories,  is  tliat  of  boring  the  lobe  of  the  ear, 
BO  as  to  malce  a  very  large  and  unseemly  hole,  into  which  is  stuffed  a  gold  or  silver  ornament,  or  a 
piece  of  wood,  or  a  roll  of  paper.  The  Blrmans  are  extensive  consumers  of  the  betel  mixture,  and  the 
smoking  of  tobacco  is  universal.  With  respect  to  dress,  the  Birmans  are  well,  and  not  unbecomingly 
clad :  but  much  of  the  body  is  left  naked ;  and  the  texture  and  pattern  of  the  fabrics  worn,  though 
substantial  and  durable,  are  coarse  and  homely.  The  dress  of  the  priests  differs  entirely  ftrom  that 
of  the  laity.  The  head  is  not  only  without  covering,  but  is,  or  ought  to  be,  closely  shared,  and  its 
only  protection  against  the  sun  is  a  small  fan  of  palmyra  leaf.  The  colour  of  the  priestly  costume 
Is  yellow,  which  it  would  be  deemed  nothing  less  than  sacrilege  for  any  one  else  to  use :  so  peculiarly 
sacred,  indeed,  is  this  colour  held,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  one  of  the  people  pay  his  devotions 
In  due  form  to  the  old  garment  of  a  priest  hung  out  to  dry,  or  to  one  after  bein^  washed.  A  super- 
flcial  education  is  very  common,  and  there  is  probably  not  more  than  one  man  m  ten  who  is  unable 
to  read.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  institution  of  monasteries,  and  to  its  being  a  religious  dutv  of  the 
priests  to  instruct  youth  ;  but  their  science  is  of  the  lowest  description  ;  and  they  have  an  intenM 
jmssion  for  aJchyray,  the  object  of  which  is  to  change  the  baser  into  the  more  precious  m«tals. 

The  uniformity  of  the  physical  structure  of  the  Birmans  extends  in  an  equal  degree  to  the  devd- 
opement  of  their  moral  character.    The  face  of  the  Birman  is  without  Intelligence ;  his  mouth  is 
large  and  sensual,  the  teeth  prominent,  and  the  nose  flat.     Altogether  the  national  cast  of  counte- 
nance is  vulgar  in  the  extreme,  and  so  rigid  that  the  passions  have  scarcely  the  power  of  relaxing  it. 
F^arly  taught  by  experience  to  study  precaution,  and  practise  dissimulation,  candour  and  sincerity 
are  unknown  to  them,  and  it  is  a  national  boast  that  the  Birmans  are  without  equals  in  their  adroit- 
ness in  concealing  the  truth.    Happv  or  sad,  their  physiognomy  announces  neither  pleasure  nor 
pain  :  and  even  wnen  questioned  on  the  simplest  topic  they  return  an  indirect  reply.    Artifice  and 
circumvention  are  resorted  to  as  the  legitimate  means  of  attaining  their  ends,  and  the  man  who  should 
employ  neither  deceit  nor  stratagem  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object  would  be  looked  upon  as  little  re- 
moved from  a  fool.    They  are,  however,  a  very  lively  and  taUcative  people ;  very  vaui,  and  proud  of 
their  affected  superiority  over  every  other  nation ;  obstinate,  suspicious,  and  addicted  to  many  vicious 
habits,  particularly  the  smoking  of  opium  and  gambling.    The  diversity  of  talent,  the  variety  of 
appearance,  and  disparity  of  form,  so  conspicuous  in  individuals  of  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe, 
are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  Birmah.  Every  person  conforms  to  the  habits  of  the  mass ;  and  in  respect 
of  fortune  the  whole  community  are  more  upon  a  level  with  each  other  than  any  people  who  dwell  in 
cities.    Each  has  the  same  opinion  of  himself,  of  his  country,  and  of  foreigners  in  general.    The 
national  characteristics  are  perhaps  less  strongly  marked  in  the  priests,  owing  to  their  life  of  study 
ar.d  devotion ;  but  these  are  not  perpetuated,  in  consequence  of  thdr  celibacy.  Except  in  remote  vil- 
lages the  people  are  on  a  perfect  equality  in  respect  of  education,  a  circumstance  which  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  they  are  all  instructed  in  the  same  routine,  which  embraces  reading  and  writing 
In  the  vernacular  tongue,  and  a  smatterUig  of  Pali,  collected  from  elementary  books.    As  the  colleges 
have  no  direct  revenues,  the  priests  are  dependent  for  sukMistence  and  clothing  on  the  freewill  offer- 
ines  of  the  people;  but  usage  has  imposed  on  parents  the  duty  of  feeding  the  clergy  of  the  college  in 
which  their  children  are  educated.    A  large  number  of  scholars  forms,  therefore,  the  best  endow- 
niimt  of  the  brotherhood,  a  fact  which  may  account  for  the  vehemence  with  which  they  exhort  their 
hearers  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  denoimce  the  negligent  in  this  respect  as  the  enemies  of 
religion. 

With  respect  to  the  Birmans  it  Is  obvious,  says  a  late  writer,  to  the  most  casual  observer,  that 
the  country  is  gradually  falling  to  decay.  While  the  people  of  India  are  pressing  forward  with  rapid 
strides,  in  defiance  of  the  trammels  of  caste,  scarcely  glancing  behind  them,  and  then  only  to  smile 
at  the  errors  of  their  ancestors,  the  Birmese  are  receding  from  twilight  Into  darkness,  gathering 
their  wisdom  Arum  books  fourteen  hundred  years  old,  turning  the  fables  <»  their  forefathers  into  truths, 
pausing  in  puerile  admiration  over  the  knowledge  and  exploits  of  their  ancestors,  and  lamenting  their 
own  fallen  condition  ;  the  government,  meanwhile,  regaraleas  of  the  value  of  life,  draining  an  already 
half- peopled  country  of  its  inhabitants,  towns  dwindling  into  viUMes,  and  villages  disappearing  alto- 
gether ;  communication  becoming  less  frequent ;  the  people  dispirited  by  oppression,  yet  passionately 
attached  to  the  soil,  anxiously  awaiting  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  which  promises  them  the 
restoration  of  their  lost  happiness  and  power,  under  a  wise  and  Just  dynasty.  The  wars  which  had 
prevailed  since  the  twelfth  century,  at  one  time  between  the  Shans  and  the  Birmans,  at  another  be- 
tween the  Siamese  and  the  Fc^uans,  and  at  a  later  period  between  the  Peguans  and  the  Birmans,  had 
almost  stript  those  regions  of  their  inhabitants,  wnen  the  warlike  propensities  of  Alongpora  and  his 
successors  give  the  final  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Birmah.  They  robbed  their  cities  of  every  able- 
bodied  man,  and  carried  their  arms  Into  Siam,  Aracan,  Assam,  and  Cassay,  exterminating  the  people 
wherever  they  came,  till  the  whole  region  from  the  95°  to  the  100°  of  longitude,  and  from  Cape  Negraia 
to  the  tropic,  became  almost  untenanted  by  human  beings.  It  is  now  overrun  with  Jungle  covering 
the  ruins  of  forts  and  temples,  which  serve  to  mark  the  spots  that  were  crowded  In  former  times  witn 
a  dense  population,  whose  descendants  are  now  gathered  in  scanty  groups  along  the  banks  of  their 
magnificent  rivers.  But  they  have  lost  the  enterprise  and  valour  which  rend«!red  them  the  terror  of 
their  neighbours,  and  retain  only  the  vanity,  obstinacy,  and  restlessness  by  which  they  have  been 
always  characterised.  The  degenerate  Birmans  seldom  engage  in  any  pursuit  which  requires  much 
mental  application ;  their  books  on  religion  and  science  are  translations  from  the  Pali ;  their  poetry 
Is  confined  to  odes  and  songs  of  love  and  war ;  their  knowledge  of  music  is  very  limited ;  they  are 
unacquainted  with  chemistry,  and  believe  In  the  transmutation  of  metals.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  acquainted  with  vegetable  physiology,  and  the  sexes  of  plants ;  they  can  work  in  gold  with  con- 
siderable taste ;  they  can  weave  intricate  patterns,  which  even  In  England  it  has  been  found  difficult 
to  imiute,  and  they  can  carve  in  wood  with  tolerable  ingenuity;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  do  not  excel, 
or  even  attain  mediocrity,  in  any  art  which  demands  elaborate  manipulation ;  and  the  few  manufao- 
turen  which  thev  still  possess,  flourished  among  ^em  in  higher  perfection  at  the  moment  of  our  flrtt 
acquaintance  with  them  than  they  do  at  present.— (Jot.  Smith,  Asiatic  Journal,  April  \9Al.) 

Among  the  Birmans  and  the  Talains  there  may  be  said  to  exist  seven  claraes  of  society  dis- 
tinguished bv  their  privileges  or  employments ;  namely,  the  royal  Csmlly,  the  public  officers,  the 
priesthood,  the  mercnants,  or  "  rich  men,"  as  Uiey  were  called,  the  cultivators  and  labourers,  slaves, 
and  outcasts.  The  only  class  of  public  officers  which  can  be  called  hereditary  are  the  Thaubwas  or 
Saubwas,  the  tributary  princes  of  subjugated  countries.  The  rest  of  the  chief  officers  are  appointed 
and  dismissed  at  pleasure ;  and  their  titles,  rank,  and  offices,  and  very  often  even  their  property,  do 
not  descend  to  their  children.  Any  subject,  who  is  not  a  slave  or  outcast,  may  aspire  to  the  first  office 
in  the  state,  and  the  highest  offices  are  reallv  often  held  by  persona  of  verv  mean  origin.  The  priesta 
called  Phungyi  or  Ra-han,  are  bound  to  a  rigid  celibacy,  interdicted  from  all  employment  but  their  own 
especial  calling,  and  particularly  from  Intermeddling  with  politics ;  but  they  are  secured  firom  labour 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people.  As  a  body  they  are  not  surpassed  by  the  clergy  of  many 
more  civilized  countries,  in  the  extreme  simplicity  and  virtuous  manner  of  their  life.  Existing  by 
the  voluntary  gifts  of  the  people,  their  best  interests  are  involved  in  the  obserrance  of  an  irreproach* 
able  life :  their  sermons  are  senerally  in  praise  of  charity,  while,  however,  the  general  doctrines  of  their 
rellglori  are  not  left  unexplained.    The  priests  form  an  important  and  numerona  order ;  and  iUoug 
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with  them  mav  be  clashed  the  Thl-la-shau  or  nunt,  who  are  lea*  nameroas,  and  are  renerally 
olil  wiiiiiirii.  TliiTo  ar,-  al»o  (K'casioiially  nonie  ynunic  women  among  them,  who  foraakc  the  nstcr^ 
hiH>d  as  ^oun  a*  they  can  procure  hti]*Uui<U;  neither  priotfta  nur  nuns  being  bonnd  to  eoatinaein 
their  prod'^^ion.  The  m-omen  jri  net  ally  are  neither  iinniurfd  nor  veile«l,  nor  arc  they  witlidrawn  frum 
thi-  Kininany  and  c  >nver»atiun  ut'  nwn  ;  liut  they  are  trcattrd  as  mere  xlaves.  all  lab  •rioua  diitW*  being 
di\ulvfd uiM>n  thnn  :  tli<-yal:ti>manai;e  iiiuxt  of  tnetrans.ictii>ns orbuyingand  Mlllng.  The  habiutions 
thrmighout  the  country  arc  ina«U' ui'  ."liisht  niatcriaJii  but  an*  commotilotti.  liamboot  fixed  in  the 
griiuiid.  and  tied  with  i*tripH(>f  r.ittan  cuinptHtv  the  outline,  and  serre  as  the  supports  of  the  bnildiDg ; 
the  w.lI1s  are  dtverod  with  mats,  and  the  ronf  that'^hetl  m'ith  grass.  These  sliirht  structure*  are  9uf- 
fii'ivntlv  citiufortahle.  hut  tht-y  are  expujted.  by  the  n-tture  of  their  materials,  to  fkvquent  conflacra- 
tlun«.  The  ti-nipU'if  and  ninna-t'.Tif>  are  splendid -truotures.  iK'ing  coreredproAiselj  with  carunrs 
aii:i  |ia  lilting  It.  «urniKl>ed  and  gilded,  but  the  materials  consist  i>rinclpally  of  brick  and  mortar.  Thn>ui(h 
the  niix'hii-viiii:*  elTootji  uf  Imd  KO^ununent  the  population  and  prosperity  of  the  country  have  l»n( 
bevu  mid  oiill  are  rai-idly  di-clining ;  the  whule  population,  it  is  believed,  does  not  amount  nearly  to 
thntvuiilliuns. 

The  iiiruian  empire  cons>?t«  of  two  srcat  dirisions— Peqi'.  which  comprises  all  the  sea-coast,  and 
the  moutliH  uf  the  rivers;  and  Ava  or  Birniah.  which  comprehends  the  upner  country,  and  is  the  scat 
of  the  dnndiuut  iieople.  Fit  .vlniMiistraiire  piiriK>ses.  thr  rmpire  is  diTidcd  Into  prorinces  or  lice- 
ruyaltiis,  of  verv  variaMv  I'X'i-nt  The  most  freiiuent  civil  division  appears  to  be  that  into  mirwi  or 
townships,  which  an*  reckoned  to  amount  to  4'3UU.  The  towns,  however,  properly  so  called,  and 
some  of  which  are  indixvl  little  better  than  large  villages,  do  not  exceed  thirty-two.  Of  the  ktcH 
princi]>al  towns.  Mr.  Crawford  gives  the  following  coi^jectural  estimateof  the  population;  — At  a. 
Aniarapura,  and  Sa,;aiii>;.  with  their  suburbs  and  districts,  3M.200;  Rangoon,  13.lti)U;  Pronic.  »(■■); 
Ba.-i^ein.  ;m)>K)  ;  Martalxtn.  l-Vi).  Ava.  the  capital  of  the  empire,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ira- 
wadv,  in  Itt.  21 '  -V)'  N..  and  long.  9f>'  K.  The  iiative  popular  name  of  the  city  is  .Inttra  .aUsh 
iKind  ,  which  has  1nh?ti  corrupted  by  the  Hindoos  and  Malays  into  jttra,  and  by  Kuropeans'into  Jrni 
Its  olticial  name  is  KatintfHuira  i.  Jewel  town.l  Ava  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  »-alI  154  feet  high,  ten  feel 
thick,  and '>J  niilcs  in  circunit't:rence ;  the  houses  arc  in  general  mere  hut;*,  and  arc  thatched  with  gra«s. 
Some  uf  the  dwellings  ot'the  chiefs  tire  constructed  of  planki*,  and  tiled ;  but  there  are  probably  nut  lialf- 
a-dozen  of  houses  built  of  brick  and  mortar.  The  houses  are  thinly  scattered,  ana  large  spaces  are 
even  whollv  dcMitutc  of  haMtatioiu.  The  town  contains  many  temples,  the  tall  white  or  gilded  spirrs 
of  which  give  in  the  distant  liew  a  splendid  and  imposing  appearance.  The  capital  is  not  conflued 
to  Ava.  Inii  cuilir.iccs  likewise  S-inaiHf:,  a  straggling  town  of  mean  houses  on  the  opposite  bank  uf 
the  riv«T.  and  .tnuinifttiro,  with  the  la-  ge  dlHlriois  attached  to  the  three,  making  together  an  ar««  of 
2hs  square  ndles.  Ava  hi  as  tht>  ait^  icnt  capital  of  the  country  ;  but  Alom|>ra,  the  founder  of  the  llir- 
man  eui|>ire,  built  the  new  city  of  Amarapura  (tuwn  of  immortality)  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward, 
whieli  In-came  and  continue*!  th*-  cav>iial  till  18*2*.',  when  Ava  was  restored  to  its  pre-eminence  by  tlae 
new  kin;;,  who  tlien  a*>ceiid(.<i  the  throne.  On  the  'j.'ki  March  I(t39,  Ava  was  visited  by  one  of  the 
moot  tciTible  CBrth«iuakes  ever  kimwn  in  that  iiart  of  the  world.  The  three  cities  of  Ava.  Amara- 
pura. and  .Snguin;;,  were  rediiri'ii  to  ia>t  bile*  of  ruins  :  every  thing  built  of  bricks,  houses,  mon^^ 
tcrici,  teniple.H.  and  the  city  wulU.  were  levelled  with  the  ground;  and  of  the  immense  number  of 
pagodas,  not  out'  wa**  lelt  entire.  The  shock  was  fult  throughout  a  space  of  1000  miles  southward 
from  the  bunlers  of  China,  emliracing  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  empire ;  not  a  single  peg-.da. 
temple,  ur  utlier  l)ri>'k  building;  U-ng  left  sUndinir.  But  comparatively  few  people  perished,  their 
escifK.'  Umuk  owing  to  their  li^iitg  cldefly  in  wooden  houses  or  bamboo  huts.— ^  &'fi/iiiiafi'«  ^m.  Jtrnmai, 
XX\VIIi.:isi.) 

Riina--*tH  stands  on  thi^  north  or  left  bank  of  the  ea^tem  branch  of  the  Irawady.  S6  miles  fh)m  the 
sea.  It  is  a  poor  and  ilec-iyed  town :  hut  is  the  chief,  and,  indeed,  almost  the  only  p«irt  for  foreign 
trade  in  the  i{irui.iii  doiniiiions  ;  for  which  purjKise  its  situation  is  extremely  c<invenient,  from  being 
so  near  tiie  .-ci,  aiul  haviiii;  an  uni liter rupte«l  comiuunication  at  ull  seasons,  by  the  ri«'er.  with  the 
upper  prii>iiiCf.s.  The  tide  rises  IS  feet  at  neap  tides,  and  at  ppring  tides  fWtm  2Ato  30.  About  t«o 
miles  iruin  the  rivrr  is  the  great  temple  of  Shwe-Dagon^.  of  the  shape  of  a  speakin^r  trumpet  stan<i- 
ing  on  it.H  ba-i-.  which  i-  built  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  richly  gilt  all  over.  Its  height  i?>  about  'i'* 
feel,  and  it  i>  rcalh  n  noble  object.  This  temple  is  the  most  famous  religious  edittce  in  the  lilrinan 
doiiiiiiiuiis.  a  Celebrity  which  it  owes  to  the  lecond  which  supposes  it  to  contain  eight  true  halr.i  uf 
tiautania,  lirouglit  as' a  trophy  from  western  India  many  CiUturies  aco.  by  two  merchants.  It  i>.  in 
fact,  what  ii  ii'it  cifinniuii  in  this  country,  a  place  of  pikrimage.  .tnd  is  frequented  by  m.iny  stran(;en. 
Nearly  tk)  miles  to  the  north  \»  I'lt^u.  the  ancient  capital  of  the  country  when  a  separate  kinirdoni,  but 
iiuu  alnio.M  entirely  deiertml.  It  contains  the  faiiiou>  temple  of  8h(H>inadoo.  or  the  golden  supreiue. 
a  MtriK-ture  of  the  >*aiiic  kiiid  a»  the  Shwc-Pattong  at  Han^oon.  and  391  foet  hii;b.  About  l-S  miles  e:&:-t 
of  Haii-.roon  in  Si/nim  ur  S»n,in,  foniierly  one  ul'the  chtef  ports  of  the  kingdom  oi  Pegu,  and  the  xit 
of  a  ynut  traile,  befi-re  its  harbour  was  shut  up  by  the  Itirman  conquirorit. 

I'lmif,  \\ritt.n  b\  the  llirnians  /'ri,  but  pn»nounci  d  Ptti.  st.\iids  on  the  east  or  left  l>ank  of  th# 
Iruuad\.  about  l.'''iinile>  N.N.W.  fn»m  Huiikooii,  in  a  narrow  plain  iHstweetithe  hills  and  the  river:  it 
i>  a  vi-ry  .-inrient  capital,  having.'  bi-en  founded,  according  to  the  Hirmans.  about  443  years  n.r.  it  i<«  a 
tbi-i\in^  plueo,  .iiid  fuMv  as  po,iili>u>  a:>  Kaiieoon.  About  70  miles  K.  by  N.  of  Prome  is  r-i.'c"  or 
J'tniuii,  the  repro-eiitati've  of  the  'L'aiiuou  of  the  l'>tli  century,  the  capital  of  a  dyna.»ty  which  caorvJ 
iiieiiinru'de  revolutions  in  the  we.>tern  and  central  parts  ol  this  region,  it  is  said  to  bea  place  of  cou- 
K'.dtraliic  trattic  and  piq»ulation. 

/j'/jfw*,!  or  I'trmii/i  i>  a  sea-port  town,  on  the  left  Kink  of  the  most  westerly  branch  of  the  Iraw*.iy. 
ab'.ut  7U  mile-*  from  the  -ica. 

.V'///(/'<i^i,  on  the  north  b.ink  ot'the  Saluen.  at  the  point  «  here  the  river  separates  into  two  branchri*. 
i.-^  built  at  the  foot  of  a  li>ng  >-ti«-p  ridi:c,  and  con»i!*ts  of  mean  houses,  which  ai\>  rais«>d  inmi  tlio 

firound  on  posts.     It  ha>  many  old  :<ub&tautially-built  inonatitcrieM,  and  several  temples,  one  of  mhiclt 
s  I  -0  feet  hitfh.  and  is  of  a  more  chaste  det-igii  tlian  usual. 

li/itimo  or  /iufiio",  on  the  Irawady,  \m\  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ava.  near  the  Junction  of  the  Tapanor  Pin- 
lang  or  Hhanio  river,  which  tlow»*froiii  China.  eontain»  about  U.om)  inhabitant s,  of  whom  one-tenth 
ar<.  Chinese.  The  .»uri-oiin<lin^  country  is  one  of  the  most  prosiien>us  and  wealthy  portions  of  the 
iinpire;  and  a  great  trade  is  carried  on'bctv^ceii  llhamo  and  China.  Mu-fiountf  or  Mvne-maifntii:.  is 
a  hirk'e  foriitUd  citv,  on  a  brunch  of  the  Irawady.  alniut  lat.  '2'^'  '20'  N.,  inhabited  chietly  by  Shv'aiis. 
( 'liiiic^e.  and  .Ningpiu)««.  in  tlic  \  iciuity  are  famous  amber  mines,  which  attract  mcrcliants  from  Yun- 
nan,  .Munipore,  and  other  places. 

§  "2.  Tfie  Kiiuidom  of  Siam 

Ih  coiiipoM-d  of  Siam  Proper,  a  oortion  of  the  country  of  the  Laos,  apart  of  Caml>odia,  and  the  Ma- 
la>  .states  of  (iuedah,  P.iiaiii.  and  Li>:or.  It  is  situ.itc  between  .'»■  and  '29  N.  lat..  and  I»7  •  and  lu">-  K. 
loUK-.  nii-asuring  alxiut  :'(M>  miles  in  leii(:th  from  north  to  south,  snd  from  .SO  to  400  in  breadth,  includ- 
ing an  area  of  -^Jo.dOO  .sfpiare  Kngli.th  miles,  v^  ith  a  population  of  al>out  2.71'0.(t"<)  Us  boundaries  arv  : 
north.  I.aoi ;  south,  the  tiulf  <if  Mam,  and  the  Malays ;  east.  An-nam  ;  we>t,  Klrmah.  the  Kritish  Birw 
m.iii  provinces,  and  the  Hay  of  Iteiigal.  The  greatLr  (art  of  thecountry  is  mountainous;  but  it  contains 
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also  fine  valleys,  and,  near  Rankok,  a  rich  allnrlal  plain,  watered  by  the  Melnam.  The  soU  Is  fertile. 
yielding  in  abundance  fruits,  dyewoods,  medicinal  gums,  and  timber :  but  it  is  badly  cultiTated,  and 
thinly  inhabited.  Besides  the  Meinam,  it  is  watered  by  many  small  rivers.  The  eastern  coast  of  the 
ffuif  is  skirted  with  innumerable  islands,  the  smaller  of  which  are  uninhabited.  On  the  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Siamese  territory  extends  260  miles,  including  agreat  man^  islands,  some  of  which 
are  of  conMderable  size,  as  Junk-ceylon,  Pai^ang,  Langkawi,  Trutao,  and  Boutung.  This  part, 
however,  of  the  kingdom  is  a  mere  wilderness,  with  only  a  few  places  inhabited.  Slam  Proper  con* 
sists  of  the  valley  of  the  Meinam,  which,  at  the  southern  extremity,  does  not  exceed  60  miles  broad ; 
but  it  extends  inland  about  360  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  both  sides  ^  high  mountains.  The  climate 
and  natural  productions  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  Birmah.  The  government  is  a  despotism  of 
the  most  absolute  kind.  The  name  of  the  sovereign  is  confided  only  to  a  few  individuals ;  in  public  he 
is  mentioned  by  such  epithets  as  these :  the  sacred  lord  of  heads ;  the  sacred  lord  of  lives ;  the  owner 
of  all ;  lord  of  the  white  elephants ;  most  exalted  lord ;  infallible  and  infinitely  powerfVil.  Even  the 
members  of  his  bodv  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  adulation  ;  everything  belonging  to  or  attached  to  hia 
person  is  styled  golden ;  to  visit  him  is  to  approach  to  his  magnificent  majesty's  golden  feet,  to  speak 
in  his  golden  ear,  fee.  The  country  is  diviaM  into  districts ;  each  of  which  Is  governed  by  a  minister 
appointed  by  the  king,  aided  by  a  governor  and  other  ofllccrs ;  and  the  more  distant  provinces  are 
placed  under  viceroys  or  r%}ahs.  There  appears  to  be  no  written  law.  All  the  people,  except  the 
Chinese,  European,  and  A  merican  residents,  are  virtually  slaves,  or  in  a  state  of  slavery,  being  obliged 
to  labour  on  public  works  one  month  out  of  every  thr^  or  four,  according  to  royal  pleasure,  in  building 
temples  or  Junks,  making  roads,  or  performing  any  other  work ;  for  all  which  tney  receive  no  compen^ 
satiou  but  the  glorious  privilege  of  living  in  Siam  or  Thai,  literally  the  free  country.  There  are.  besides, 
a  number  of  slaves,  who  consist  of  captives  taken  in  war,  and  debtors.  The  religion  of  Siam  is  Budd- 
hism. The  talapoins  or  priests,  who  are  supposed  to  amount  to  100,000  at  least,  are  maintained  bv  daily 
contributions  f^om  the  people,  by  annual  presents  from  the  king ;  and  by  valuable  gifts  which  they 
receive  at  funerals.  They  assemble  daily  in  the  temples  to  repott  prayers  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand, as  they  are  in  the  Pali  language,  with  which  very  few  are  acquainted ;  they  relieve  the  people 
from  all  devotional  exercises  and  holy  acts,  except  that  of  daily  Itestowing  upon  themselves  Doll^ 
rice,  and  otiier  offerings.  For  three  months  of  his  life  every  Siainese  is  obliged  to  serve  as  a  talapoin, 
and  the  yellow  robe  is  generally  assumed  at  twenty  years  of  age.  They  may  Quit  when  their  term  ia 
expired ;  but  if  they  take  up  the  robe  a  second  time,  it  must  be  retained  for  life.  The  talapoins  are 
of  different  ranks  or  classes,  and  have  one  supreme  chief,  like  the  pope,  who  has  under  him  varioua 

Eriests,  corresponding  to  cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  dignitaries ;  the  whole  system 
earing  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  popery.  The  tvaU  or  temples  are  numerous  and  costly, 
many  of  them  are  indeed  magnificent ;  they  occupy  the  l)est  situations  in  the  kingdom ;  and  are  the 
residences  of  the  priests,  and  the  places  of  education  for  all  male  Siamese. 

The  Siamese  l)elong  to  the  Mongolian  variety ;  their  average  height  is  five  feet  two  inchef. 
The  lower  limbs  are  stout  and  well  formed ;  but  the  body  is  long,  and  consequently  the  figure  is  not 
graceful ;  the  shoulders  are  broad,  and  the  muscles  of  the  chest  well  developed ;  the  neck  is  short, 
and  the  head  in  fair  proportion.  The  hands  are  large  and  the  complexion  of  a  dark  olive,  Imt  not 
Jetty.  Among  females  of  the  higher  classes,  who  pass  their  time  generally  within  doors,  the  skin  !■ 
of  a  much  lighter  hue ;  in  some  instances  it  might  l>e  called  a  very  dark  brunette.  The  forehead  is 
narrow  at  top ;  the  face  flat,  the  cheek-bones  broad,  and  the  chin  narrow,  so  that  the  whole  is  rather 
lozenge-shaped  than  oval.  The  eyes  are  remarkable  for  having  the  upper  lid  extended  below  the 
under,  at  the  comer  next  the  nose,  but  it  is  not  elongated  like  that  organ  in  the  Chinese  or  Tar- 
tar races ;  the  eyes  are  dark  or  black,  and  the  white  is  dirty,  or  of  a  yellowish  tint.  The  nostrils 
are  broad,  but  the  nose  is  not  flattened  like  that  of  an  AfHcan.  The  mouth  is  not  well  formed,  as  the 
lips  project  slightly ;  and  it  is  still  more  disfigured  by  the  habit  of  chewing  areca-nnt.  The  hair 
is  Jet  black,  stiff  and  coarse,  almost  bristly,  and  is  worn  in  a  tuft  on  the  top  of  the  head ;  the  rest  of 
the  bead  being  shaved  or  clipped  very  close.  A  few  scattered  hairs  grow  upon  the  chin  and  upper  lip, 
which  are  usually  plucked  out.  Though  active,  the  Siamese  are  not  a  warlike  people ;  they  possess  an 
inordinate  self-esteem,  which  places  tnem  above  ail  nations,  except  the  Chinese,  whom  they  acknow- 
ledge as  superiors,  and  to  whom  they  have  sometimes  paid  tribute,  and  the  Birmans,  whom  they 
rank  as  their  equals.  All  their  superfluous  wealth  they  devote  to  the  building  of  temples,  to  obtain 
what  they  believe  the  prospective  salvation  of  their  souls.  They  are  mean,  rapacious,  and  cruel,  sus- 
picious, vacillating,  and  procrastinating.  Cringing  and  servue  in  the  extreme  to  their  superiors, 
they  are  arrogant,  haughty,  and  tyrannical  to  their  inferiors.  They  have,  however,  the  commend- 
able quality  of  filial  affection,  which  is  maintained  through  life  with  punctilious  exactness.  The  son 
never  stands  in  the  presence  of  his  parents,  nor  takes  a  seat  on  a  level  with  his  father.  Even  his 
magnificent  majesty  humbles  himself  once  a  month,  and  appears  before  his  mother  on  liis  knees  and 
elbows.  The  Queen  dowager  (when  there  is  one),  and  Talapoin  Pope,  are  the  onlv  two  individuids 
in  Siam  who  have  no  superiors.  The  Siamese  call  themselves  Tat ;  the  Shyans  aenominate  them 
Tai-yai,  or  the  great  Tal.  By  the  Birmans  Siam  Is  called  Vu^fto,  from  the  name  of  its  former  capi- 
tal, and  the  people  are  designated  Yudick^han  or  Ywiitu,  The  Assamese,  Shyans,  and  Siamese,  are 
evidently  sprung  from  a  common  stock. 

Though  larger  than  France,  Siam  does  not  contain  one*tenth  of  the  number  of  inhabitants.  On 
comparing  the  births  and  deaths  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  the!  population  appears  to  decrease  at  the 
rate  of  one-ninth  every  year ;  and  in  kss  than  a  century  the  land  would  consequently  l>e  a  desert,  did 
not  the  constant  influx  of  foreigners,  for  the  ptirposes  of  trade,  supply  the  deficiency.  Siam  already 
contains  nearly  as  many  Chinese  as  Siamese.  Several  causes  concur  in  |iroducing  this  depopulation ; 
as  polygamy,  the  great  number  of  the  talapoins,  the  extreme  filthiness  of  the  people,  and  thefr  habit  of 
living  un  every  sort  of  unwholesome  food.  The  Siamese  have  feeble  constitutions;  the  least  bodily 
exertion  fatigues  them ;  and  a  Chinese  physician  will  distinguish  a  European  among  a  hundred 
Asiatics,  merely  by  feeling  his  pulse  and  without  looking  at  him.  The  Siamese  at  present  possess  that 
portion  of  Cambodia  which  extends  along  the  Maykuang  river  between  1*2^  and  14*^  N.  lat. 

H  A.'TKOK,  the  capital,  is  situate  on  the  Meinam,  about  20  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  sea,  but 
40  by  the  course  of  the  river.  It  is  irregular  in  plan,  and  evervwhere  intersected  by  canals ;  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  dirty  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  consist  of  miserable  bamboo  huts  ;  but 
there  are  several  richly  gilt  temples ;  and  the  palaces  of  the  king  and  his  grandees  are  large  buildings, 
ill  tlie  Chinese  style.  Many  of  the  |<eopl<?  live  in  large  boats  ranged  along  the  sides  of  uie  river  and 
canals.  Bankok  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  commerce  of  Siamt  and  the  row  of  Junks  generally  ex- 
tends for  more  than  two  miles,  riding  at  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  where  they  often  remain 
fur  months  retailing  their  cargoes.  The  population,  according  to  the  government  census  in  182d, 
amounted  to  401,300.  Mr.  Crawford,  however,  makes  it  only  50,000;  Mr.  Malcolm  took  some  pains 
on  the  subject,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  city  and  immediate  suburbs  contain  at  the  most  about 
100,r>00  ffouls.  ^'ithin  the  walls,  he  soys,  there  cannot  be  more  than  4000  people.— <  TraotU,  II.  139.) 
The  climate  of  Hankok  may  l-e  called  h()t,  but  is  as  pleasant  and  salubrious  as  that  of  any  city  of  the 
ea9t.  1  he  thermometer  ranges  about  13^ ;  the  highef^t  mean  temperature  of  the  hot  season,  86^  33^ 
Aifuthia,  pro^.erly  Si-yo-thi -ya^  also  named  Siam  by  the  old  European  geographers,  the  ancient 
capital,  stands  on  an  island  of  the  Meinam  above  Bankok,  and  is  said  to  l>e  nearly  as  populous.  Pro' 
bat,  IGO  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Bankok,  contains  an  impression  of  Buddha's  foot  in  a  rock,  which  is  the 
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granil  ubicct  of  |ill)criinage  aiuoii:;  the  SUine^e.  The  onW  other  plae«t  worth;  of  nuCicv  are  -.— Pn 
nam.  at  Uw  mouth  nl'  thi>  river,  whore  it  is  .>  mile^  wi>le.  ChautH'on,  od  a  river  which  falli  into  tlu  « 
Kiil«'  ufthi-  isul:.  I.'  li'MirH  fruiii  the  M-a ;  Lie^r,  T'thmv,  aiid  SuHgorun  considerable  tovzu  on  the  «. 
*i«{<-  of  thv  i!«thiiiu4  of  til-  Malay  |iciiiii!iula  Thv  district  of  C'hantiboii  and  of  the  neighlMaring  tovo 
Titnuvai,  art*  the  iiro|>cr  cuiiiitrjr  uf  the  iieople  callud  Ckwigt  and  the  onlj  part  c€  the  kiufdani  «hi 
proUucvf  black  iM-piivr. 

g  3.  The  Empire  of  An-nam 

CompHtoH  Titn'fiiiu  or  Au-ivim  i^roper.  Cofhin-Cltin-j.  the  eanem  and  ronthern  part«  of  CviaVm 
or  K'tmf"tf>i,  an>l  s«>\eral  ixlaivl'i  in  the  Chinese  Soa.  along  which  it  extendt  upward*  of  li,00  inili«. 
lii>->  Itftwi-vii  H  Id'  anil  i^  2<)'  N.  lat..  and  )K>lwiH*n  hA'  and  l01<->  E.  long,  being  bounded  on  ihv  noi 
by  the  (  liinfno  pnivinrv  of  Qiianctoii);,  Unanir^i.  and  Yun-nan ;  on  the  west  b;  Lao«and  Siani ;  a 
on  the  *0\H\i  and  ea^t  by  the  ocpan.  It  comprim>!t  altitgethcr  an  an«  of  about  131.nOU  aquare  mile* :  a 
a  popnlation  *»(  lii.i««i,(MV)  The  country  i*  naturalW  divided  into  two  long  narrow  airipea  by  a  ranrc 
niunntains  whicii  extend  in  a  direction  parallel  t4i  tnc  coaht.  from  the  boraera  of  China  to  the  mouth 
tlie  Maylfuuntf  ;  Tomiuln  and  ('ocliin-Cliinalx>ine  totheea«t  of  tlie  range,  and  Cambodia,  to  the  wc 
Canilt'Kliu  occ(ipii>«  the  lower  p  trt  of  the  valley  of  the  Mayliuang,  with  the  alluvial  pljJn  or  delta  at 
nioutii.  and  a  Hniall  |Hirtion  or  the  coa>t  uf  the  Gulf  of  91am.  It  Is  Mid  to  be  a  fertile  champaign  em 
try  ;  but  n<i  gtHii^nphical  detail*  ri'fipecting  it  are  known.  Cochin-China  conaifta  of  a  long  narrow  »t 
of  lan<l.  evtvnding  more  than  GIM)  niiies  in  length  alting  theChineie  Sea,  but  nowhere  exceeding  IVj 
breailih.  It  i»  in  tHr>i  a  leries  uf  small  tran9Tcr«e  «alleys  divided  by  aomany  tpura  from  the  long  ran 
of  iiiountnins  wtiieh  f<>rni4  its  we!>tern  boundary.  Tlie  coast  is  beautifiil  ana  grand :  tlie  ahore  i»  i 
denteil  with  nunieruut  liayn;  and  the  mountain*,  whioh  rise  aeveral  thousand  foet  in  h^ht,  are  brok 
into  innunieralib*  v;illeyit  and  ravines.  Tnuquiii  expand*  to  a  much  greater  width  than  Cochin-Chii 
and  coniiiiit:!  chit'Hy  of  n  larve  alluvial  plain.  wnteriHi  hv  the  Sang-koi  and  other  rivers.  It  ia  the  oi 
part  of  the  empire  that  is  rich  in  metals ;  and  produce"  large  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  Ire 
The  climate  i*  jtennrally  fine  and  healthv,  the  heat  lieing  tempered  by  the  sea  breece ;  but  a  mater 
diversity  of  climate  prevails  in  the  diflrerent  provhioeH.  arising  ftom  difference  of  physieal  asp* 
an'l  g«-oi;niphicAl  siiu.ntion.  In  Cambodia  the  scsHon*  follow  the  same  course  a»  in  Malabar.  Beii^ 
aiiil  Siaui ;  the  raimt  conunence  about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  continue  till  Septe 
ber.  In  CiN'hin-China,  the  iH-.i»ons  are  reversiM ;  the  dry  season  prevails  during  the  south-west  nu.' 
soon,  and  the  wet  reanon  during  the  north-east  monsoon  ;  a  diange  which  is  occasioned  by  the  lol 
mountain  iM^rdi-r  which  intercept!*  the  monsoons  ;  the  rains  commence  in  Octolier  and  continue  I 
March.  In  Tononin  acuin.  the  reasons  are  the  same  ax  in  Cambodia.  In  both  Tonquin  and  CochI 
China  the  heat  of  oninnier  and  the  cold  of  winter  are  exoe.osive ;  at  Hue  the  greatest  heat  of  summ 
has  Iteen  reported  to  Ih>  Un  ,  an<i  the  gn'atett  cold  of  winter  M'  Fahrenheit.  The  forests  of  Cochi 
Chiiui  producf  .n  «Mriety  of  scented  wfKxl:!;  true  cinnamon,  teak.  Ironwood.  cedars,  walnut.  coc< 
areca,  l>etel.  l>:inilii>o.  rattan*.  cl»ony.  an>l  nuMt  of  the  products  of  British  India.  Tea  also  grows 
ffreat  alnindnniv-  !i  twtH-n  In  and  IG-  N.  lat.,  which  >erve»  for  the  consumption  of  the  lower  ordei 
out  thecliii  fs  prefi-r  tea  fnmi  China,  to  which  the  native  produce  is  somewhat  inferior,  owins  to  t 
improper  niiinner  of  culiivating  it.  CanilMMlia  prtiduces  gamboge,  cardamums,  aniseed,  areca.  indig 
the  iXMitral  provinc>-s,  pepper  and  two  >orts  of  hugar-cane :  Tonquin  yields  many  kind*  of  varnish  trei 
areca  palm*.  Arc.  Cotton,  rice,  and  the  mulherry-tnv  are  almost  universal.  There  is  also  great  vari^ 
of  fine  fruit ;  K>nt:^*r.  and  spices  of  various  kinds  arc  also  indigenous.  The  principal  animals  are  t 
elephant,  rlniioceru»,  tiger,  leotiard,  hutfalo,  Ivar,  h«>rsi',  doer,  goat,  monkey,  baboon,  dtig.  cat;  vt 
cock^.  parrots,  nnil  a  variety  of^other  birds  of  the  rich eitt  idumage,  curlews,  plovers,  and  aquatic  bir 
of  all  kinds.  .AUiKaiors  infest  the  Urgor  rivers;  the  hoixied  snake,  and  several  other  noxious  ror>til 
infeiiit  the  lainl ;  the  kcmk  almund  with  an  iiu'xliausiihle  supidy  of  tinh.  andaffi>rd  subsistence  toa  lar 
portion  of  the  poimlation.     .Mo<(i|uitiH>s  and  other  insects  aiNiund  in  )!reat  multitudes. 

The  people  consist  of  several  races.  The  Toii-iuitu  tf  and  C.Wn/i-  Chitutr  are  a  short,  «qu»t.  and  i 
favoured  ra'-e ;  in  feutures  marly  res^'inhliiig  the  M-ilay'*.  hut  without  any  indi<'atiun  of  ierocit\ 
their  expre-sion.  On  ihi-  contrary.  sa>s  Mr.  Crawforl.  their  countenances  exhibit  anairof  cht>t.rfi 
nos  umi  ^oo>i  Ininiour ;  the  women  ai>iK>ar  to  In-  fuir^r  and  hand.-onier  than  thi-  men.  Their  haii 
arms,  unti  fi-<>t  nre  wtll  foniuNl,  and  the  carriage  even  of  the  loner  orders  is  graceful.  They  are  niu< 
in  the  same  state  of  civilization  and  comfort  as  their  nei.:hl>ours.  Hesides  thcito,  the  empire  contai 
people  of  .several  oth<  r  race^  :— The  Camhodian!*.  who  call  them-elvi-s  Kammcn  or  Cummin.  spt.<ai 
language  di>tin<*t  from  tho>e  of  all  their  iieigliiHtni>  ;  hut.  in  physical  form,  manners.  laws.  reli|Ei(i 
atidiitate  of  civilization  tliey  hear  a  c1oi>p  resemlilance  to  the  Siamese.  The  |»eople  of  ( 'Aa  mi-«j 
Tstutnpa  on  the  ^outh-ea^t  e<in>t.  bi-twi^^*n  Canilmdia  and  Cochin-China  sneak  a  peculiar  dialci*i.  d 
feriii>;  e!i-ientially  from  the  lancua^o.'.  of  both  Au-nam  und  CainlMidia.  ana  iirofe«s  a  ^|H>cie!*  of  Hit 
dhisiii  wid.-ly  diiVfreiit  from  the  n>liKion  uf  tlieir  nt-ichhours.  and  mure  reseniMink:  that  of  the  Jsi 
in  Hindu.^tan.  The  coast  of  their  country  is  n.-w  priiu-iiially  occupied  by  .Vn.nainese.  The  M 
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the  CAHt  coast  of  the  (iult  of  .siuin.  In'twi-.-n  the  latitudes  of  1 1  and  1,^  ;  they  ri>tain  Malionietani<i 
and  .s|teak  tlie  Mal.iN  tonwue.  intennixe*!  with  a  nuinlK-r  of  Cambodian  and  Chajnpa  words.  The  Fn 
tuguoe  arc  a  mixed  race  who  npiMHr  to  have  mi>;rRte<l  from  Malacca  about  thr  middle  of  the  4evei 
teenth,ci.Mitnry.  and  are  found  in  dilTereiit  place"  alone  the  coast.  Thev  are  hardly  distineui^hal 
from  natite.^iiV  tlu-  eountr\  w  ho  have  tinhrared  Christianity.  These  Chnt>tian»  ari-  among  the  poore 
and  must  ahjfcl  part  of  the  pfpulation  The  Chinese  furin  the  most  nunurous  cla>s  of  stranger 
hut  thrir  total  iiundH-r  will  n<>t  h-  ovfrratisl  at  4i>,'«xi,  uf  whom  :ii>.Oni)  arc  engaged  in  working  tl 
iron,  silver,  and  gold  mlneHnf  TiMiiiuin.  Politically,  the  empire  contains  but  tw'o  classes — the  initpl 
and  the  noliility  or  mandarins.  The  hiehest  otVieos  are  open  to  candiviates  of  every  c\Ast,  and  \ei 
lately,  all  the  gnat  inandariii",  the  chief-  of  the  the  columns  o(  the  empire,  luid  l«een  common  soldiei 
The 'son  of  a  niHndarin  of  tin-  tin^t  rank  is  entitiiNi  only  to  the  ^econd  rank  ;  if  he  is  in  actual  ouiplo; 
meiit  as  a  mandarin,  his  children  Udung  tu  the  tliini  class;  tut  if  he  lia.H  not  l>een  employed,  li 
children  rt-turn  afti-r  his  «le-ith  tu  the  ranks  of  the  people. 

The  empire  is  at  |  rcM.nt  divi'le-i  into  three {:reat  ei\  il  divisions:  Cambodia  and  Tonquin.  which  a 
governed  by  viceroy^  ;   and  Ci^cliin-China.  which  is  under  the  imme<liate  guvinniient  of  iln-  ci 
peror  himself.     The  whole  territory  i.s  MilNiividtd  intti  tw»-ntj-two  provinces,  of  «hich  j»ix  ar«- 
<!'ambodia.  Ke\en  in  Cuchin-China,  and  th>-  rniiain-ler  in  Tonquin.  the  latit  uf  which  is  the  mo 
populous  and  the  mo><t  valuahk'  division  of  the  i-iiipii-i>. 

liLK.  in  Cvfcliin-t'liinH,  the  capital,  and  the  n-.-icU-nce  of  the  emfH?ror.  is  a  large  and  strongly  fun 
fled  city,  ■ituate  nine  miles  truiii  the  '•ea,  upon  thi*  tanks  ni'  a  wide  na\igablo  ri>er  which  fNll>  into  tl 
Gulf  ot' Tonquin.  in  lat.  Id  AS'  S..  long.  Unl  A'2'  I'..  It  is  of  a  s<iuuri*  form,  about  six  miles  in  e. 
cumftrence.  surrouuiled  by  a  raiiipart  HO  fei*t  bikfh.  uhuh  is  ca>>eii  with  brick,  kept  in  excellent  unit 
an«l  protected  by  bastions  all  in  the  i-]uroi>ean  t'tvle.  One  side  in  waslHilhy  theri^er.  andtheotlur  tiir 
)•>  a  wld'- and  deep  canal.    The  interior  Is  laid  out  In  ^quares  ;  Imt  the  town  is  rather  paltry.     Tl 
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palace  i»  surrounded  bv  handsome  barrack* ;  the  citadel  Is  a  small  quadrangular  building,  with  strong 
and  loftT  walls ;  and  tne  city,  it  Is  said,  would  require  a  garrison  of  40,000  men  for  its  dufence.    The 

{»opulation  is  believed  to  amount  to  30,000.  Turon,  60  miles  S.E.  of  Hue,  stands  en  a  river  which  falls 
nto  a  m»gniflcent  bav  safe  and  most  commodious  for  shipping,  measuring  five  miles  by  two,  and 
completely  land-locked.  Quinhone,  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  province,  15  miles  from  the  sea,  is 
situate  on  a  navigable  river  which  falls  into  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  200  miles  8.  by  £.  of  Hue ;  and 
rather  more  than  100  miles  farther  south,  are  the  two  magnificent  harbours  of  CamraignB  and  Nha" 
trang^  the  latter  of  which  is  one  of  the  naval  arsenals  of  the  empire,  and  is  strongly  fortified  in  the 
European  stvle.  In  Tonquin  the  only  place  of  importance  is  Ketsho  or  KachaOt  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  largest  town  in  the  empire,  situate  100  miles  firom  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sangkod, 
which  is  navigable  for  Junks  eighty  miles  up  f^om  the  sea.  The  city  is  said  to  be  at  least  three 
times  as  large  as  Hue,  and  probably  contains  Id0,000  inhabitants.  In  Cambodia :  Saigon,  the  capital, 
stands  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  river  Don-nai,  one  of  the  finest  rivers  of  Asia, 
but  till  lately  scarcely  known  to  Emropeans.  The  river  may  be  navigated  for  60  miles  from  the  sea  by 
vcsi^els  of  any  burden  without  a  pilot ;  and  by  native  craft,  20  days'  voyage  above  Saigon,  which  m 
itself  15  leagues,  or  about  40  miles  from  the  sea.  Saigon  is  composed  of  two  distinct  towns,  called 
Bin^eh  and  Saigon,  near  the  former  of  which  is  an  immense  citadel,  almost  rivalling  in  extent  the 
fortifications  of  Hue.  There  is  likewise  a  great  naval  arsenal.  The  houses  are,  as  usual,  buUt  of 
woud,  and  thatched,  and  one  storey  high.  Saigun  is  the  principal  commercial  citv  of  the  empire,  and 
contains  at  least  100,000  inhabitants.  Kamb4\ja  (Cambodia,  Eawek,  Laweik  or  Loech),  the  ancient 
capita],  is  built  on  an  island  in  the  Maykuang,  nearly  300  miles  from  its  mouth ;  but  is  greatly  de- 
cayed.   Its  royal  palace  and  pagodas  are  in  ruins. 

About  the  midole  of  last  century  Tonquin,  Cochin- China,  and  Cambodia  formed  separate  king- 
doms ;  Cochin-China  being,  however,  tributary  to  Tonquin.  These  countries  having  been  for  many 
years  in  a  state  of  anarch v,  a  revolution  at  length  broke  out  in  Cochin-China,  in  1774,  which  led 
eventually  to  the  present  order  of  things.  The  great  agents  in  the  revolut  ion  were  three  brothers,  called 
Tayons,  men  of  the  lowest  condition,  who  defeated  and  put  to  death  the  king,  and  his  son,  who  had  ad- 
vanced with  an  army  to  his  father's  rescue.  But  the  wife  of  the  prince  having  escaped  with  her  ton 
Gia-long,  the  latter,  after  many  adventures,  became  ultimately  king  of  Cochin-China  and  Tonquin, 
and  established  the  present  emuire  of  An- nam  ;  a  result  for  which  he  was  indebted  principally  to  the 
resolution  and  sagacity  of  the  French  Bishop  of  Adran,  and  the  skill  and  courM^e  of  a  few  European 
adventurers  who  accompanied  him.  Gia-long  got  possession  of  Hue  in  1801 ;  Tonquin  was  subdued 
in  1802,  and  Cambodia  in  1809.     He  died  in  1819,  leaving  his  empire  to  an  illegitimate  son.    The 

{government  exhibits  despotism  in  its  worst  form  ;  the  only  rich  man  is  the  king  ;  he  has  fine  palaces, 
arge  treasures,  excellent  fortresses ;  and  vessels  far  supierior  to  those  of  the  Chinese.  His  oflBcera 
are  merely  his  tools,  and  share  but  little  in  his  splendour.  The  nation  at  large  is  in  the  most  abiect 
condition  ;  the  people  are  poor,  wretched,  and  fllthv  in  the  extreme,  and  are  forced  to  give  more  than 
one-third  of  their  labour,  or  an  equivalent,  to  the  king.  The  country  is  disturbed  bv  treauent  insur- 
rections and  rebellions ;  and  emigration  has  lately  prevailed  to  a  vast  extent,  though  prohibited  by  a 
despotic  and  decidedly  anti- commercial  prince,  who  forbids  his  subject*  to  carry  the  produce  of  their 
own  country  to  other  markets  under  pain  of  death. 

§  4.  The  Country  of  the  Laos 

Is  a  mountainous  region  situate  to  the  north  of  Cambodia  and  Siam,  occupying  the  upper  Tallies 
of  the  Meinara  and  the  Biay-kuang, 'being  bounded  by  An-nam  on  the  east,  Yun-nan  on  the  north.  Slam 
and  Cambodia  on  the  south,  and  Birmah  on  the  west ;  and  measuring  about  800  miles  in  lengUi  by 
400  in  breadth.  The  climate  is  warm  in  the  south,  and  temperate  in  the  north,  where  it  Is  a  com- 
mon occurrence  to  see  snow  and  ice  in  winter.  The  atmos^ere  is  very  unhealthy  during  the  rain^r 
season,  which  lasts  from  April  till  October ;  during  the  other  six  months  of  the  year  the  dry  and  fresh 
north  wind  purifies  the  atmosphere,  and  the  forests  can  then  be  passed  through  without  dsAiger.  The 
appearance  of  the  country  is  magnificent,  and  the  scenery  beautiful ;  the  soil  is  generallv  very  fertile, 
except  on  the  higher  mountains,  which  present  an  arid  appearance,  with  enormous  rocks  of  strange 
shspcs,  concerning  whose  origin  the  Laos  possess  innumerable  traditions.  The  country  is  rich  in 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  ;  almost  every  brook  roll?  down  particles  of  gold ;  and  if  the  people  were 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  mining,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  might  acquire  immense  wealth.  The 
vegetation  Is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Siam.  It  is  from  the  mountains  of  Laos  that  those  enormous 
trees  are  obtained  which  serve  the  Chinese  as  masts  for  their  largest  Junks.  The  country  contains  all 
Korts  of  wild  animals,  as  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  bears,  tisers,  boars,  porcupines,  wild  oxen,  and 
butl'aloes,  elks,  deer,  ttc.  Crocodiles  are  not  rare,  and  birds  of  every  kind  are  innumerable.  The 
inhabitants  are  called  Shyan  by  the  Burmans,  Imo  or  Low  by  the  Chinese ;  but  they  call  themselvea 
Tai  or  Tie.  Th^^y  set'm  to  be  the  parent  ^tock  of  both  the  Siamese  and  the  AssamMe ;  they  are 
divided  into  three  distinct  races,  with  many  subdivbions  of  tribes,  and  their  language  has  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  dialects.  They  are  said  to  be  a  more  civilised  people  than  the  Blrmans ;  mild, 
humane,  intelligent,  and  prosperous  ;  and,  though  parts  of  their  country  are  occasionally  overrun  and 
subdued  by  their  neighbours,  thoy  have  yet  maintained  a  virtual  independence.  Some  of  the  tribes 
still  adhere  to  the  ancient  demon- worship ;  but  most  of  them  are  Buddhists.  Zemmai,  on  the  Bfeinam, 
4(M>  miles  N.  of  Bankok,  is  the  residence  of  the  prince  of  all  the  southern  Laos,  and  is  said  to  contain 


'i.s.OOQ  inhabitants.    It  !s  called  Chanymai  or  Changmy  by  the  Siamese;  and  by  Loublere,  in  his  his- 

*,  Jangoma,  and  Shaimai.    'WUhm  a  circuit  of  50  miles  are  the  cities  of  Lagc 
and  Moungpai,  each  with  'iO.OOO  inhabitants ;  Labong,  with  14,000 ;  and  several  smaller  towns.— f^d^ 


tory  of  Siam,  t'hami,  Jangoma,  and  Shaimai.    'Within  a  circuit  of  50  miles  are  the  cities  of  Laf^ong 
and  Moungpai,  each  with  'iO.OOO  inhabitants ;  Labong,  with  14,000 ;  and  several  smaller  tow 
tice  mr  te  Laxo$,  par  M.  Paliegoix;  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  GeograpAie,  Pari*,  Jan.  1836.) 

The  Singphos,  a  kindred  people,  occupy'both  sides  of  the  upper  region  of  the  Irawady,  and  spread 
from  the  Patkoi  hillx,  in  Asuam,  to  China.  They  are  dividealnto  fifteen  or  twenty  trlbea,  some  of 
which  are  now  Britbh  subjects,  some  are  subject  to  the  Blrmese,  and  others  are  Independent.  They 
arc  a  wild  and  somewhat  lawless  people:  worship  nats  or  demons  ;  and  have  a  great  hatred  of  Budd- 
hism. Beeta,  called  by  the  Burmans  B^anounr,  and  by  the  Shyans  Hukung,  near  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  the  Kyen-duen,  is  one  of  the  principal  Singpho  towns,  between  which  and  Assam  there  Is 
constant  and  free  intercourse. 

§  5.  The  British  Provinces. 

Martabak  or  MocLMsm,  Rs  or  Yb,  Tavot,  and  Mbroui  or  Tbhassxrim,  are  situate  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  between  l\°  and  18°  N.  lat.,  and  extend  ebcwt  480 miles  in 
length,  by  only  44  in  breadth,  comprising  an  area  of  32,800  square  oodles ;  besides  a  great  number  of 
islands  along  tne  coast,  which  together  comprehend  about  1000  square  miles.  The  whole  length  of  the 
eastern  frontier  is  formed  bv  a  range  of  mountains  rising  from  3000  to  AOOO  feet  above  the  levd  of  the 
f<ea,  and  chiefly  composed  of  granite ;  the  rest  of  the  country  consists  of  a  scarles  of  hills,  valleys,  and 
plains,  which  extend  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  Several  passes  lead  through  the  mountains  into 
Siam.    The  principal  of  these  is  the  Phra-iong-chu,  or  Pa9i  f^fthe  thr§e  pagodas,  in  let,  15^  48'  N.,  110 
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or  ftruxe  iitland,  forms  the  we^t  cidc  of  the  estuary  of  the  Saluen,  extending  17  miles  in  length  N.-8., 
by  G  or  7  in  breadth,  and  di  v  i'led  lenj^hways  by  a  chain  of  moderately  elerated  hills.  It  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Karyens,  and  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  rice. 

Fkna:io,  Piitano,  or  PL'Lo-rR5Airo(Betelnut island),  oslled in offlcial  documents PRXifCBOFWALBt* 
Island,  is  situate  near  the  northern  entrance  of  the  strait  of  Malacca,  opposite  the  coast  of  Qnedah, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait  two  miles  wide.  It  is  about  16  miles  long,  and  from  8  to  12 
broad,  comprising  an  area  of  160  square  miles.  It  is  of  granitic  fonnation,  with  a  range  of  hiUa 
which  extends  through  its  whole  length;  but  on  the  west  and  south  sides  there  is  a  considerable 
space  of  level  ground  of  good  quality.  Fenang  is  considered  remarlcably  healthy.  In  1785,  Captain 
Light,  the  commander  of  a  country  ship  in  India,  having  married  the  rajah  of  Quedah's  daugnter, 
received  this  island  as  a  marriage  portion ;  he  transferred  it  to  the  East  India  Company,  who  agreed 
to  pay  for  it  6000  dollars  annually  to  the  ri^ah ;  and  they  having  in  18(>o  obtained  a  further  grant  of 
a  district  on  the  opposite  mainland,  now  pay  him  10,000  dollars  a-year  for  both  Georgetown^  the 
capital  of  the  island,  is  one  of  the  neatest  towns  on  the  Indian  seas ;  it  has  a  capacious  harbour, 
with  good  anchorage,  and  is  well-defended.  The  population  of  the  island  amounted,  in  1833,  to  40,322. 
Weltesley  provincet  the  continental  dependency  or  Penang,  extends  35  miles  along  the  coast,  and  con- 
tained, in  1833,  a  popuhttion  of  49,553. 

The  territory  of  Malacca,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  extends  about  40  milea 
along  shore,  by  30  inland,  and  contains  about  80t)  square  English  miles,  with  a  population,  in  1833,  of 
34,Ouo.  The  coast  is  rocky  and  barren,  with  detached  islets  of  cavernous  rocks ;  the  interior  it 
mountainous,  with  picturesque  valleys.  The  highest  peak,  called  Lealdang  by  the  Malays,  and 
Ophir  by  the  Portuguese,  rises  to  the  heiKht  of  4000  feet.  The  climate  is  healthy ;  the  temperature  ia 
very  equal,  the  thermometer  ranging  only  from  72^  to  85°  during  the  whole  year.  The  city  of  Malacca 
stands  on  a  plain,  with  numbers  of  trees  interspersed  among  the  houses,  near  the  mouth  of  a  small 
river,  in  N.  lat.  2"  14',  and  £.  long.  102°  12^.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  has  an  excellent  anchorage,  but 
a  bad  harbour.  The  situation  is  eminently  salubrious.  Population  about  5000.  The  Anglo-Chinese 
college,  one  of  the  most  valuable  institutions  in  the  east,  was  established  here  in  1818,  by  Drs.  Mor- 
rison and  Milne,  for  the  cultivation  of  European  and  Chinese  literature,  and  the  instruction  of  native 
youths  in  the  principles  of  Christianity ;  it  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  has  several 
schools  attached  to  it,  at  Malacca,  Tavoy,  Moulmcin,  and  Rangoon.  Malacca  was  founded  by  the 
Malays  after  their  migration  from  Sumatra ;  it  was  afterwards  in  possession  successively  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, the  Dutch,  and  the  English  {  and  was  finally  ceded  bv  the  Dutch  to  the  Englisn,  in  1825,  la 
exchange  for  Bencoolen  in  Sumatra.  Though  fallen,  the  city  u  still  the  head-quarters  of  the  British 
military  force  on  the  Straits. 

SiNCAPORB  or  SiNGAPOUK  C  Singhopurot  Lion-town)  is  an  ellptical-shaped  island,  about  50  milea 
in  circumference,  27  long  by  15  broad,  comprising  an  area  of  270  souare  miles,  and  situate  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  long  strait,  only  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide  at  its  narrowest  psirt.  '^'ithin  a  circuit  of  10  miles,  there  are  about  fifty  other  islands, 
containing  altogether  an  area  of  about  60  square  miles,  all  within  the  limits  of  the  settlement,  the  total 
circumference  of  which,  including  the  interjacent  seas,  is  about  100  miles.  The  surface  of  the  prin- 
cipal island  is  beautifully  diversified  with  vallles,  plidns,  and  irregular  hills ;  it  is  well  stocked  with 
timber,  and  the  trees  are  generally  of  great  size.  A  more  delightful  climate  is  probably  nowhere  to  be 
foimd ;  the  variation  of  seasons  is  scarcely  perceptible ;  there  is  neither  summer  nor  winter ;  even'the 
periodical  rains  are  short,  and  not  very  well  marked.  The  thermometer  ranges  flrom  71°  to  89°.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  the  scenery  beautiful,  and  the  sir  deliciously  balmy.  The  town  is  situate  on  the  south  side 
of  the  island,  in  N.  lat.  1°  17',  and  £.  long.  103°  51',  on  the  banks  of  a  salt  creek,  which  is  navigable 
for  lighters.  The  streets  are  regularly  built  in  the  English  stvle,  chiefly  of  brick  or  freestone,  gene- 
rally two  storeys  high,  finished  with  taste  and  neatness,  and  all  painted  white,  which  gives  the  town 
a  fine  and  imposing  appearance  from  the  ofllng ;  its  symmetry  and  beauty,  however,  are  considerably 
impaired  by  the  uncouth  structures  of  the  Chinese,  fiialays,  and  Hindoos,  who  adhere  to  the  styles  of 
their  respective  countries.  The  Chinese  are  the  most  numerous  and  most  industrious  class  of  the 
population.  The  harbour  or  road  is  commodious,  safe,  of  easy  access,  and  defended  by  a  fort,  which 
18  well  garrisoned  and  occupies  a  beautiftal  situation.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  a  level,  fertile,  well- 
cultivated  plain,  laid  out  in  gardens  and  plantations,  intersected  with  excellent  carriage  roads,  which 
are  bordered  with  shrubs  and  trees  of  perpetual  verdure,  and  contain  the  villas  of  the  English  mer- 
chants. Singhapura  was  a  very  ancient  Malay  settlement,  but  had  been  abandoui^d  since  the  13th  cen- 
tury. In  1818  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  Sir  T.  8.  Raffles ;  and  the  sovereignty  confirmed  to  Britain, 
in  1825,  by  a  convention  with  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Bialay  princes  of  Johorc,  to  whom 
it  belonged.  It  had  been  previously  possessed  for  a  few  years  hy  some  Malay  fishermen  and  pirates ; 
but  so  rapidly  did  the  new  settlement  prosper,  that  when  the  first  census  was  taken,  in  January  1824, 
the  population  amounted  to  10,683  {  in  1834,  it  had  Incrcared  to  26,349,  of  whom  only  130  were  white ; 
the  rest  being  Malays,  Chinese,  and  other  orientals.  It  has  become  a  central  emporium  for  the  trade 
of  the  Chinese  and  Javan  Seas ;  native  vessels  from  every  part  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  find  hero  a 
market  for  their  produce,  and  a  supply  of  the  commodities  which  they  require.  A  lucrative  trade  is 
al&o  carried  on  with  Cochin-China,  Cambodia.  Siam,  Malaya,  and  Sumatra.  There  are  no  export  or 
import  duties.  The  language  of  general  commercial  intercourse  is  Malay.  The  island  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  all  kinds  of  provisions,  in  great  variety  and  of  excellent  quality.  It  possesses,  indeed, 
so  many  advantages  that  it  has  been  csJ^d  *'  the  paradise  of  India,  the  liome  of  plenty,  and  the  abode 
of  health." 

Ponaiig,  Malacca,  and  Sincapore,  are  dependencies  of  the  Government  of  Bengal,  and  are  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  the  Governor  of  Penang,  who  has  assistants  resident  at  Malacca  and  Sin- 
capore. By  means  of  these  three  settlements,  the  British  Government  has  now  the  command  of 
the  northern  passage  to  China.  The  jealous  and  exclusive  commercial  schemes  of  the  Dutch  have 
betn  completed  frustrated  by  the  bold  step  of  Sir  T.  S.  Rafiles,  in  taking  possession  of  Sincapore ;  a 
measure  at  which  the  Dutch  were  highly  indignant.  But  when  they  fbund  thev  were  left  without 
a  remedy,  they  surrendered  Malacca  too,  as  the  possession  of  that  city  would  no  longer  answer  their 
purpose  of  closing  the  straits. 

§  6.  The  Malay  States, 

The  Malayan  peninsula  is  a  long  narrow  tract  of  about  750  miles,  and  170  where  broadest,  but  vary- 
ing from  that  to  a  breadth  of  only  60.  The  great  mountain  range  which  divides  the  British  Birman 
pruvinces  from  Siam,  appears  to  extend  without  interruption  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, occupyhig  a  great  part  of  iu  breadth.  The  whole  territory  is  of  primitive  fonnation,  exhibiting 
everywhere  masses  and  peak.n  of  granite.  It  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold ;  but  the  Htaple 
jToduction  of  the  whole  region,  as  far  north  at  least  as  the  15°  N.  fat.,  is  tin.  1  he  districts  bcKt 
known  produce  pepper,  and  other  aromatics,  and  several  kinds  of  gum.  The  forests,  which  »ccin 
to  occupv  a  great  part  of  the  int(>rior.  contain  aloewood,  eaglewood,  sandalwood,  and  nusia  adorata, 
a  kind  of  cinnamon.  Vogeution  is,  indeed,  every  wliere  rank  and  luxuriant ;  the  animals  arc  nearly 
the  same  as  those  which  are  found  in  the  neighbouring  countries  to  the  north.   The  northern  distiicis 
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bpinns  ti>  th«  kiriri:  loin  uf  S'.am.  and  aiv  chklly  Inhabited  by  Sivneae;  but  tlie  loatheni  port  ion.  in'M 
bitrni  b\  thi-  Mala}«.  l<  •l;»S'k'*l  into  a  uun.ber  of  l^-tty  »tate«  or  kingdom*.  Queflah  or  Aeilnfi  *it.  t/. 
alonx  tip.'  we«t  ca^t  from  \hv  Trang  river,  lat.  7-  'JfH'  N-.  to  the  Knan,  in  5-  10'.  vith  a  topulation  • 
about  .V','»«) ;   Frrnk.  fruiu  the  Krian  tu  the  Kuiikup,  lat.  3-  .'Sb'— pobulatl<jn,  ^-V^ai ;  &x*iHjnre,  fr-H 

tion.  X'i.i***',  Malacra.  from  the  Lingie  to  the  Ca.«Mi.s  ■ 
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the  Kunkup  to  the  LiiiKie.  in  '£-  *>'— p«>i»ulatii 

f>npiiIatioii,  3'>,<"">;  JnK-rf.  from  the  t'a!».«ang  on  the  west  coast  to  the  Sedilly  on  the  cast  cowt.  i 
at.  2  l-'i  —  p«i|iiilatlon.  -i:).«a«;  P'thang.  from  the  Sedillj  to  the  Kemamang.  in  lat-  4-  \b'  -p'>;.ali 
t:nn.  4«>.<"<i;  kt'mtnumg,  a  vltt  iiinall  inland  iliitrnrt,  with  \**A*  iuhabitanti;  Tnniano,  ttxim  it 
Ktrniainanz  tn  thi*  Ha<ut— LM»p>il'ati'-tn.  3>m<*i;  Oti'tuf'tn.  from  the  Batat  to  the  Bamna  —  pc pulatioi 
&!•,<•••:  Fif'tnt.  froMi  th«>  Ilaruniito  fhi>  Tara.  in  lat.  7  3< ''— popiUatlon.  .>!/■■•;  Lif'tr.  frumthe  Taxi 
to  .i!i  'It  tht.'  '•  1 1'  N.  Of  th-<«r.  Uuodaii.  I'atair.  ati<l  Ligor  are  *uhji-ct  to  siiam  :  Malaccm  i*  a  Br.tu 
rxv'.MOf;  t'  e  <ithi-r«  art'  in<i  •Li.-ii'i>>:it.  bcinx  guvcriu-d  by  rajahs.  Th<?  inland  in<  uaiaina  are  nbi 
i:-l  :>y  ■'W.vi  •  tr.lH.-.'.  vuiiv  «>t  thifiii  nc^nici.  hi  ho  are  in  a  st.itc  of  generaJ  aoa'-chy  and  barboxi^m. 
Th-.-  'Mi''t'iM,  whM  have  iri«"ii  thvir  iMin«'  tn  the  |>emn*ula.  migrated  in  the-  twelf:h  centurj  fri>m  \Y 
tTritory  mi'  the  h%iik«  nf  thi-  river  Malaga,  in  Sumatra,  to  escape  subjugation  to  akin^of  Ja^i 
They  oi^-n  t^t  b  -  a  t  r.i;tv)i  nf  tlu>  in<ii;en'ii!i  p<ipu'atii>ii  of  that  groat  inland,  and  probat-ly  uf  3\\ 
aUit.'  Imt  .iro  n  •«-  M'ttld  aloiik;  the  c<M«ts  opiHi^itc  to  those  islands.  Tbey  are  in  general  of  a  ferocK<- 
eharartor.  and  roWhraic<l  for  the'.r  piratical  habit.*  :  a  pmpensity  to  varand  violence  be^ng  the  ni!in 
pa  ><iiin '  f  the  r&i*''.  Thi>  c<juir.ry  bi-int;  un«cttlt.-<l  and  laid  waste  by  perpetual  frud^.  the  t«a«ar.t  dn\c 
rri>ni  hi«  vitia^f  and  1a«  lul  means  of  .»'ubsistcmf.  and  teinpte<l  by  the  smooth  sea*,  thr*  aife  navigaf> 
ani  tho  «li«*lt  r  fr-iui  pur!«uit  afforded  bv  the  numerous  inlands,  creeks,  and  rivers  uf  the  straits.  ar> 
by  till'  r*iarm»  uf  a  lifi-  .«•>  c-nut-uial  to  his  fn-e  and  re.-tles^  spirit,  is  induced  to  scour  the  ocean  |i>r 
preca.''i>ui9  i^ubiilstviK'e  )iy  tliihinkf.  or  plunder,  or  b>>th,  as  opportunity  offers.  There  is.  how-e^t 
somL-thMU'  hi.'hly  mmant'io.  an-1  i'ven  iutere^tin;;.  in  the  mtioiial  character  of  the  Malays.  They  ai 
n- 1  whii'ly  illiterate;  f'>r  tlu'\  i>o!(o(>ss  tetters,  and.  as  Mahometans,  are ac*]uainted  with  the  Korai 
Thi>  «litw  urcnt  ini;>-nuiiy  in  ««.<veral  mechanic  arts,  e^pecia]lJ  in  the  fabrication  of  amis,  and  m  t^ 
h1i;hly-n-ron,;ht  tfiiiper  .imi  finish  of  their  torui  dabic  croesch.  In  some  of  their  principal  settlenieui 
thfv  carry  on  u  cunsi-lerabli'  tru'le.  an<i  can  boa-t  of  wealthy  merchants  ;  but  nowhere  is  sUvery  • 
slav'Mlcaliu;;  nmrv  Cdinin  -n.  A  bull-doK  ^^*^^  "^t  differ  more  in  form  and  quality  from  a  zreyhoud 
than  a  Mal.ty  from  a  ilindou.  The  broa>i  face  and  cuur»e  lineaments,  the  bull  neck,  short  Vtaiur 
iiiii>i'ul.kr  liiuliH.  an«i  Klariii)?  vi'lb)*  hue  of  the  lurmer,  are  in  direct  contrast  with  the  symmetna 
fenturiv  the  ulin-  hue.  the  >lviiiK'r  limbs,  and  the  often  vU-gant  figure  of  the  latter.  Their  nwnt 
illspf-iilitni  aiiti  oiht T  natural  tinalitie*  are  in  i\\\\9\  opposition.  A  Malay  will  not  submit  to  a 
in!«iili  or  an  injury,  without  harb-'urin:;  the  iiuriM><te  i>f  diaiily  revenge,  which  he  will  carrv  intoeffc 
with  all  the  art  and  subtlety  uf  a  fox  :  he  will  siuile  while  he  stabs,  the  better  to  throw  his  victim  c> 
hii  gnaril.  Sunietimes  an  infuriate  Malay  will  run  nmuek,  that  is,  strike  and  stah  every  person  wti 
falU  ill  hiH  way.  till  he  i<>  hiuisvlf  knocked  down  or  capture-1.  The  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Mala] 
ari>  Slid  to  evhihit  the  wur^t  p-irts  uf  Islam,  mixed  up  with  cei*tain  superstitions  of  their  own;  th« 
pr.ietloi'  rirfuinri«inn.  and  iH-lieie  in  witchcraft;  they  buy  their  wives,  otten  at  an  enormous  prict 
the  p«><<n ot  «i>l(ii>iii  g'^iiitr  less  than  •>'^  dollar:>.  which  frequently  reduces  thi'm  to  slavery,  fur  dettCa; 
ar?  oMigi-i  to  work  f<-r  the  crt^litor  till  they  can  pay.  Tney  have  fines  fur  theft,  and  even  for  murder 
but  in  iiio-t  i-as^t  thf  punishment  depend>  on  the  power  of  the  ii\Jured  larty  to  exact  it.  Tl. 
govorniiii'iit  i«  in  th«>  han>ls  of  >ultans  and  rajahs,  who.ie  power  is  eitremely  limited,  and  is  chi«d 
conflnt-ii  ti>  the  preciiu't^  of  their  own  rcddence.  Kvery  village  has  its  chieftain  ;  and  these  di^'u 
tarli'4  svl'Ioiii  RKree  in  any  c>immon  object,  but.  on  the  contrary,  are  often  at  war  with  each  ocliei 
the  Jiihiieo  iilii(.'h  ihey  adminioter  to  their  followers  depends  entirely  on  their  caprice.  They  ai 
hnnoiin-d  with  hif;h-M'>undiiig  titles;  but  it  is  dirtlcult  to  conceive  a  Kr«.ater  cariciture  of  royalt 
than  a  Mal-iy  ^-ovenimi  in  his  wooden  palace  or  barn,  nakvd.  except  round  the  waist,  f 'luatted  ou 
mat,  and  eagerly  ItarKuiniii);  ft»r  the  sale  of  cattle  anil  fowl*,  or  vegetables.  Tlu-ir  pertidt  is  *u»*l 
that  1.0  treaty  \%ith  thnii  ftii  bf  nlirdon:  thi-y  have  lie^n  known  to  murder  at  their  o»n  table  a 
invitul  i;iw.">t.  I'luinU-r  aii-l  l'Iui>d>hi'<l  sterns  in<!e<'d  the  invariahle  object  of  every  Malay,  andsu.- 
is  thi.il  aiiiLu*i:y.  and  ><.»  i;«.-TiiTal  '\<  the  spirit  of  piracy  among  them,  that  should  even  a  large  <".\\ 
of-uai  niii-t  ui*!li  A  -t.ri<iu->  ai'i-idviit  im  thoir  «i.m«.  she  will  be  «urroundeil  with  hundreds  of  i-rai-u 
waiting  Im-  tin-  lir«t  ta«>>u:aMe  npj-irtuniiy  to  \  luinler  the  wreck,  and  nmrd»-r  the  cr*.w. 

Mitl:iy  imwi).  f.iiisiot  "f  ;i  Kiotip  of  huts  of  wolhI  anti  thatch.  hea|tvd  together  without  order  orreir- 
larity.  *  Thr/*'  t'i'it  or  i-i  i-m,  u^ed  h>  the  piratt  ».  are  generally  about  eiglit  or  ten  tons  burden,  %»< 
maii'iiid.  ai.'l  niicirk.ihly  >wif[.  n.-irticuiarlv  mil  h  the  p.iildle<<  which  are  commonly  u>ed.  Th*>  ar 
geih  riliyaniK-d  Mith  --^iM  N  uiitin  irbow«,  iv-iiiri-.  uml  ^tfrn,  of  small  calibre,  but  long  rant:*'.  ^^  h. 
prt'p.-iriiii;  to  att.ick.  otri'iii;  uimd'  n  bulwark-,  c.klled  apilans,  are  erect*  d,  l>ehiiid  which  ihc  crew  ii 
hci'iii'i-  ihi  nis"l\e-,  ti^litiiii;  with  their  loiic  i;ui)>.  until  their  prey  ip  di<^blod.  or  till  the  gone  »oui! 
the  >ii;iiul  for  boar-liii^.  Hut  they  in.-iinly  depend  fur  saf<  ty  and  success  on  tlieir  ^kill  in  ]«  iiliinf;.  Ih 
Hwifrnt-1.4  .if  their  bour-.  aii>l  their  knowledge  «  f  the  intricate  cliannels  a:nong  the  i'^landt.  or  ovi 
the  bars  of  the  rncr.H,  into  uhich  they  -.reii- r.tlly  contriu'  to  escape,  thereby  latHtnir  their  pursuer 
and  often  lening  tncin  a>;iouiid  cm  a  .-h-'al  or  a  mud  bunk.  They  scarcely  ever  attack  except  durin 
the  lull  between  the  lain!  and  the  sea-brec/ts.  or  in  a  calm.  They  make  th>.'ir  attacks  and  nio\e  i 
sm-ill  til'.  t«*  (dfrom  «i\  to  twenty  pvahu!>.  During  OctolKT,  November,  l>eccml>er.  and  January,  thi 
ar<.-  foiiii'l  criil  'iiu;  up  and  d<-wii  along  iho  «e>t  c<>ast  i>t  the  iKMiinsuIa,  and  the  opposite  shore  of  8ii 
matr.i.  IVom  .lune  till  the  i'IhI  »if  Sei  teinb  r.  thiy  are  otten  to  be  ^•VIl  about  the  islets  to  the  «uut 
of  ^ill<^'l1•ore.  iiiid  in  th-.'  (*ri  ck.s  and  iiver.>  "f  the  .lohore  coatt.  Febmarv,  March,  and  April,  ar 
si>i>iit  in  rt-hiii;;.  colbciing  <••  a-we*  il.  and  precariiii;  for  future  expeditions.  Tnecn*wsaiv  armed  wit 
lNia:iliiig  opears.  so:iie  td  winch  are  of  very  creut  leinrtb.  cree.>>c>.  hatchet>.  and  swords.  niu:>ki-t] 
b!(inderbu^oe!i,  and  a  \uri<iy  of  nii'*'>ilo^.  The  most  iiotid  haunts  fur  ]iirates  on  the  west  ci^as 
ot  the  p<iiiii>ula  are  the  li'mtntf!,  ./r.«  or  .itr.ri,  IWn'-,  i'isinff,  Dindin)!,  and  Stm'.itlttne  islets 
thnoi;  on  the  Salungore  coa.^t :  and  the  i.-ilet-  httween  <'apc  Kachudo,  ami  the  l.ingie  ri%er.  Tb 
risers  .»/»r'«</ii,  Veiik.  I'uttfi,  At»r.M.  Muar,  F  t-i-i-i  ux  x\w  iutttu-ptih'it  y'wvt.  and  formerly  the  /,tM/ci 
ri\('r;  tin  strait  s  of  tVf/.fnir  and  l)n/-'>i.  i'-iht  or  « «i/ii  /iuwiintti,  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  i',i<i'i.* 
i^lc«  to  the  Miiith  :  on  the  ia»t  con>t  thecrv-oki  ami  Miiail  riiers  of  Johi>re  up  to  I'ahang  ;  the  Knu^t 
tisini:  river;  tho«e  of  />.  ;i_-.|.i«..  »ii-l  C-tf-.tiitttu  ;  al-o  the  islands  of  Tim-.-iuc,  /*«/■»  TiN}:ft,  Unhin^ 
iiii.l  ./.ir.  Their  arii:e<l  \...>m|>,  |;owev«T.  are  ottiii  reu'ls  for  war  or  trade  as  occasion  may  oiler 
iiiid  •.•line  uf  them  ;'ri-  r-.t'l;.  trailers,  who  a-Mrt  the  luvtssity  of  carr\inc  arms  for  their  own  dc 
I  i:o<  ;  hut  the  li] ii  ~Ii  ■  i ii  .\  rs  i'.\.r.iab:>  burn,  hink,  or  otherwiH;  destro>  all  that  are  touiid  wit 
.••:ni>  on  1. 'iHil.  <iii-  oi  tlieir  chief  ri*  ort-  I.t  their  sla\e  trading  is  Pufit-SiitM,  on  the  west  co;i:- 
oi   >.unij\  r:i. -■(  Jiiunmf  <-f  f/n   Atnittc  S.futti  ,.f  litti^^nl,  Sor.  lisHi. —  I'Hittd  St-rrice  Jonrna',  .lyr 

For  the  inatcriaN  uf  thin  Section.  ll:e  .*»•)!  th-en-tern  reniiKula.  wc  are  nrinclpaily  Indebted  to  Tni'i 

J<  rn't  J-uriuil  t{l  hi*  F.iul.»*intt  tn  .{rii.  Sunn,  nwi  Oh  hiu-Chnut  i  Ctipt.  Loir's  Hittory '{f    Ftunturin 

fvi  t/i,   J.iiirti'il  ii/thf  li  ifj-il  .Uiiitir  Sn-iti.i  i>J  lir-  it  llnfinn  ;    The  AVr.   Ilnutird  Mtilt-^titn't  'Fntftt%  i 

t'.'   /ihhi'in  F.inniif  ;  li-Uih.  iJ- t;:ii'x  T/:ril\  i  -u ml  tht    li  i<rW.-  th'  .-ttintif  Jouimi!  j'vr  .-iufitut  an 

"  i  ■'■!  r   IM'J  ;    S/-irtth'»    H'^fi.r't  'ih-i    Sf.it.tl.t  x  n'  th>     f.'r-tiin    t'-'>nuM;   Oiyt'iiu    Ifcnjrnnn    MfTn'l 
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THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

t 

This  empire  extends  over  a  very  large  portion  of  eastern  and  central  Asia,  com- 
prehending upwards  of  3,000,000  of  square  English  miles,  of  which  l,298,()00  are 
within  the  limits  of  China  Proper,  and  the  remainder  in  the  subject  territories  to 
the  west  and  north. 

Astronomical  Position — China  Proper  is  situate  between  20°  and  42°  N.  lat^ 
and  98°  and  123°  E.  longitude. 

Dimensions The  greatest  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  1500  miles ;  and  the 

greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  about  1 100  miles.  The  superficial  area  compre- 
hends 1 ,298,000  square  English  miles,  and  the  coast  line  is  upwards  of  2500  miles 
in  length. 

Boundaries. — Northern : —  Mantchouria  and  Mongolia,  or  Chinese  Tartary.  WeU» 
em : — Thibet.  Southern : — Birmah,  An-nam,  and  the  country  of  the  Laos.  £asf- 
ern  : — The  Pacific  Ocean. 

Name. — The  name  of  China  is  very  probably  derived  from  that  6f  the  dynasty  of 
Tsin,  The  country  is  called  by  the  natives  Chung-kwo,  central  Idngdon^ ;  and  Tang'" 
ahan.  Hills  of  Tang,  the  name  of  one  of  their  most  celebrated  dynasties.  The  pre- 
sent ruling  fiunily  have  given  to  it  the  name  of  Ta-tsing-kwo^  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Purity.  In  the  proclamations  issued  by  government,  especially  those  addressed  to 
foreigners,  it  is  often  called  Teen-ghan,  Celestial  Empire.  The  naitiVes  call  them- 
selves Chung-kwo'teih-jin,  Men  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  or  Han^jin  or  Tang-jin,  Men 
of  Han  or  Tang.    The  whole  empire  is  often  designated  Teen^hea^  Under  Heaven. 

General  Aspect.  —  China  consists  of  a  series  of  river  6astas,  and  of  low  lands 
along  the  sea-coast,  divided  by  ranges  of  hills,  which  rise  in  some  places  to  a  very 
considerable  elevation.  Yun-nan,  the  south-western  province,  is  very  mountainous, 
and  sends  out  two  branches  eastward ;  the  one  of  which  separates  tJie  basin  of  the 
Si-kiang  river  from  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin ;  the  other  separates  it  from 
the  basin  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  its  affluents,  whose  basins  are  themselves  di- 
vided by  diverging  ranges  from  each  other,  and  from  the  coasts  of  the  east  sea.  The 
basin  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  is  divided  from  that  of  the  Whan^-ho  by  a  continuation 
of  high  land  which  diverges  eastward  from  the  Peling  mountains,  on  the  borders  of 
Tartary,  but  which,  terminating  before  it  reaches  the  coast,  leaves  a  large  alluvial 
plain  between  the  mouths  of  these  two  great  rivers.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
country  lying  between  the  Whang-ho  and  the  Gulf  of  Pe-che-lee,  consists  of  the 
basin  of  the  Pei-ho  and  the  £u-ho,  having  the  hills  of  Shantung  province  on  the  south, 
and  a  cross  range  on  the  west,  but  communicating  with  the  basin  of  the  Whang-ho» 
by  an  opening  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  ranges.  The  geology  of  China  is  un- 
known ;  the  only  elevation  which  has  been  ascertained  by  European  observers,  it 
that  of  the  mountain  over  which  is  the  Pass  o/Meiian,  between  the  provinces  of 
Kiang-si  and  Quang-tong,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  8000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  appearance  of  the  country  is  very  varied ;  between  Peking  and  Can- 
ton, a  distance  of  1200  miles,  the  members  of  the  British  embassy  observed  every 
variety  of  surfiice,  but  this  uniformity  was  very  remarkably  disposed  in  large  masses. 
For  many  days  they  saw  nothing  but  one  continuous  plain,  without  the  smallest  va- 
riety ;  for  as  many  days  they  were  hemmed  in  by  precipitous  mountains,  naked  and 
unvaried  as  the  plains ;  and,  for  ten  or  twelve  more,  their  course  lay  through  lakes, 
swamps,  and  morasses.  There  was  a  constant  succession  of  large  villdges,  towns, 
and  cities,  with  large  navigable  rivers  communicating  with  each  other  by  artificial 
canals,  both  of  which  were  crowded  with  boats  of  every  form.  Nehher  hedges  nor 
trees  were  to  be  seen  throughout  the  country. 

The  southern  basin  and  the  adjoining  coast  compose  the  provinces  of  Yun-nan, 
Quang-si,  and  Quang-tong,  Yun-nan  presents  a  singular  variety  of  mountain  and  val- 
ley ;  possessing  a  more  alpine  character  than  any  other  part  of  China,  and  yet  con- 
taining some  extensive  and  finely  watered  plains.  It  is  also  said  to  be  the  richest  of 
all  the  provinces,  in  metals  and  minerals,  among  which  are  gold  and  very  fine  copper. 
Quang-si  and  Quang-tong,  or  the  two  Quang  provinces,  lie  to  the  east  of  Yun-nan, 
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and  consist  principally  of  a  large  plain  bordered  by  mountains.  Fokiem  and 
are  maritime  provinces  to  the  north  of  Quang-tong,  and  consist  of  ridges  of  mooii- 
tains  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  interspersed  by  numerous  valley:*.  Fokien  is. 
comparatively  speaking,  so  unproductive,  that  its  numerous  population  are  compelled 
to  devote  themselves  to  maritime  affiurs,  in  which  they  are  &voured  by  tke  detp 
bays  and  fine  harbours  which  the  province  contains.  Ita  inlmbitanta  are  tke  boUesft 
and  most  adventurous  of  the  Chinese,  and  furnish  the  mariners  for  the  imperial  fleet 
of  war-junks,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  emigrants  to  foreign  countries.  The  baan 
of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  its  affluents,  is  occupied  by  the  provinces  of  Setckuen, 
Kwei-chetp,  Hou-quang,  Kiang^nam,  and  Kiang-Bi.  Setchuen  is  very  imperfectly 
known.  Its  mountain  border  on  the  west  is  lofty,  but  the  eastern  part  of  the  pro- 
vince slopcH  into  a  plain.  Kwei-chew  consists  partly  of  a  plain,  but  a  large  por- 
tion is  composed  of  tlie  mountains  towards  Yun-nan  and  Quang-si.  Hou-quang 
consists  princi|)ally  of  an  extensive  and  highly  fertile  plain,  watered  by  numerous 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  producing  in  abundance,  beyond  any  other  part  of  the  empire, 
every  thing  that  can  minister  to  the  use  of  man.  Kiang-nan  consists,  with  little  in- 
terruption, of  a  great  alluvial  plain,  which  extends  from  the  sea  inland,  along  both  sides 
of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and  the  Whang-ho.  Kiang-si  occupies  the  basin  of  the  Kso- 
kiang  and  the  Poyang-hou,  and  is  profusely  watered  by  numerous  streama  which  pour 
down  from  the  mountains  that  border  on  its  south,  east,  and  west  sides.  The  nonb- 
ern  provinces  of  Shen-gi,  Shan-si,  Honan,  Shan-lung,  and  Pe'Che-iee,  occupy  the  basioi 
of  the  Whang-ho  and  Pei-ho  and  their  affluents,  with  the  mountains  whidi  divide  and 
encircle  them.  Shen-si,  the  north-west  province  of  China,  abounds  with  mouataioi, 
everywhere  diversified  with  fertile  and  well-watered  valleys,  but  is  nowhere  so  rugged 
as  to  shelter  savage  tribes.  Shansi  is  also  partly  mountainous ,  and  occupies  the  ess- 
tern  side,  as  Shen-si  does  the  western  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Whang-ho,  in  its  long 
southerly  course  from  the  great  wall,  before  it  turns  finally  to  the  east.  Honan  lies 
between  Shan-si  and  Kiang-nan,  occupying  the  space  between  the  two  great  rivers 
and  firom  its  central  situation  is  called  the  *'  flower  of  the  middle."  It  is  described 
by  the  missionaries  as  being  so  fertile  and  beautiful  as  to  have  merited  the  appelUtioa 
of  the  garden  of  China  ;  and  appears  to  consist  of  an  extensive  champaign  country, 
bordered  on  the  west  by  high  mountains  covered  with  forests.  Shan-tung  comists 
of  a  long  mountainous  promontory,  jutting  far  out  into  the  Yellow  Sea,  with  the 
valleys  which  border  it  on  both  sides.  Pe-che-lee  is  the  most  northerly  province,  and 
consists  of  a  wide  naked  plain  rising  gradually  to  the  Tartar  frontier,  where  it  liecomes 
decidedly  mountainous.  The  new  province  of  Kan-suh  is  composed  of  hills  and  de- 
sertf*,  lies  to  the  west  of  Shen-^i,  and  comprehends  a  great  part  of  what  was  formerly 
included  within  that  province. 

GVLFS.  Rays.  Straith. —  Gulf  nf  Tuuqidn,  between  the  Island  of  IlainAn  and  the  province  o< 
Qnang-si  and  Tonquin;  iiul/  nf  Vautun^  in  Quanfc-tong;  Sfntit  qf  Fnrmoati,  between  Formosa  and 
Fokion :  the  YfUow  Sea  (  H'httng-haiJ,  between  Corva  and  the  northern  itrovinoea  of  China;  the 
East  Sea  (  Tun^-haij,  between  I:ornio8a  and  Corca ;  Cttljt  i\f  Pe-chit'lrr  and  Liaatung^  in  the  north- 
western  part  ot  the  Yellow  8ea.  The  water  in  these  gulfs  is  generally  shallow,  with  a  mud>l; 
bottom. 

iHi.Aif  lis.—  Ffanan,  between  )M^  and  2(P  N.  lat.,  and  108^  and  1  \^  E.  long.,  is  separated  by  a  narrow 
and  shallow  chaimel  from  a  long  peninsula  which  juts  out  from  the  province  of  Quang-tong.  It  \* 
about  l*Ji)  iiiilos  long,  b.v  70  broad  ;  a  great  part  of  it.  particularly  on  the  northern  side,  is  level,  and 
Is  inhabited  by  Chinese  ;  but  the  interior  is  rugged,  and  jtossessed  by  very  rude  tribe!>.  The  climate 
in  hot  and  unhealthy.  The  capital  is  Kiong~cheoH-f(Mt,  on  the  north  coavt.  The  Ladrone4  or  Rul'lrr't 
Itlatuh  extend  along  the  coa*<t  between  Hainan  and  Canton,  so  near  each  other  and  the  mainland, 
and  so  irrttgular  in  their  form  and  position,  as  to  npiwar  like  fWgmi  nts  dit^oined  from  the  continent. 
They  have  a  very  bleak  and  rugged  apiN>arance.  and  nave  long  served  as  a  haunt  of  piratoii.  Tyt-nmn- 
than,  or  the  Grt^it  Ladrow,  in  lat.  21-  .'iT'  10"  N.,  long.  113-  44'  E.,  is  steep  and  Iwld.  and  may  l>c  seen 
at  the  distance  of  fourteen  loaguen  from  the  masthead  of  a  large  ship,  or  nine  from  xhv  deck.  TliSs 
inland,  with  the  Little  Lodrimf  tind  Futm',  to  the  north-north-west,  tmunds  the  casU-rn  sideof  tiie 
great  channel  which  loads  to  .Macao  roads.  Heanf^-ahan,  a  very  large  island  formed  by  two  branches 
of  the  Canton  river,  forms  the  western  side  of  its  nminchann-l,  and^  terminates  seaward,  in  a  <mall 
ueninsula  which  contains  the  Portuguese  town  of  Macao.  The  Jtsei*  Fart  and  the  L*'nuiM,  are  small 
islands,  barren  and  uncultivated,  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  <  'anton.  Lintin,  tlie  littalion  of  ihe 
opium  uronggler^,  a  small  island  in  the  Canton  river.  21  miles  N.E.  of  Macao,  and  '2:1  out.»ide  of  th^ 
Kocca-Tigns.  The  {leak  of  Lintin,  a  high  mountain  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  torins  an  excellent  land- 
mark, lytntao  or  Tyho,  a  large  ixUnd  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Canton.  IIimg-k'*nfr,  a  amaU 
rocky  Island.  15  mflis  in  circumference,  recently  ceded  to  the  British  as  the  scat  of  their  trade  with 
China,  is  ^ituate  to  the  east  of  I.antao.  llae^an,  a  large  island  off  the  coast  of  Fokien.  bt-twcen  whirii 
and  the  mainland  there  is  a  labyrinth  of  islands  and  rocks,  lining  the  coast  for  many  miles.  Qurmm^ 
a  cluster  of  islands  bet  w«>en  '2H-  and  3a-  N.  lat.,  off  the  coast  of  Che-kiang.  Chew-than,  C/ioir-than,  or 
Chitsan,  a  large  and  fertile  island,  between  30"  and  3P  N.  lat.,  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  smaller 
Islets  otf  the  north-east  coast  of  Che-kiang.  Between  the  Quesan  islands  and  C'husan  harbour,  a  t>pace 
of  about  CO  miles  by  30,  the  number  of  islands  exceeds  300,  among  which  there  are  almost  aa  many  t»- 
luable  harboura,  or  places  of  jicrfect  security,  for  ships  of  nny  burden.  This  clrcumstanw.  togt'ther 
with  their  central  situation  in  reference  to  the  east  coast  of  China,  ami  the  vicinity  of  Corea,  Japan. 
Loo-choo.  and  Formosa,  attract  a  considerable  trade,  which  centres  at  Ning-pu,  a  citv  of  Che-kian{(.  to 
which  all  the^  islands  belong.  Tiug-hai-hecn,  the  capital  of  Chusan,  is  a  large  city,  b  miles  In  clrcum- 
frrence.  and  surrounded  by  a  sood  wall  and  ditch.  Near  Chusan  is  the  island  of  Poo^to,  inhabited  by 
about  1000  Bonxea,  who  attend  a  number  of  large  temples,  which  are  resorted  to  by  mariners  to  return 


thinki  ttttr  ■  htUco*  voTua.  Tumtmii^  or  I*>h>v-iuiv-  *  >"t*  •llu'l*!  Iilutd,  •  ar  •  iHgiu* 
long  bj  9  hroaa,  at  th*  mmitb  at  tbfl  Tiiif  If  Hanf ,  luTTOuodad  by  dikM  to  protwtt  it  tram  Uh  hi, 
kniTciRiuliiliu  about  1.000,000  ot  lobiblluni,  vha  in  iDdnatrlDiu  (nil  «ilarptMii(,  uid  edibratid 
uuctUtDI  Btbcrnien  und  ullon.  On*  pan  of  UK  liUndUnHdlOrUusuldiulanof  rioe^anotlwr 
for  tho  growth  of  rarioui  gnint,  utd  tb*  thlnl,  thonjtb  appuwitiy  tbe  moat  tmpromlBlnr,  and  pro* 
duoliignotcT<naUulaDraTaia»U  w  Impraaiuted  ivLlb  aalt,  unot  oolj  to  furnub  a  BUfficUot  qnaa- 
tily  for  tlH  soDiuiDjillon  of  the  Inhabitanta,  but  alui  a  lana  •Drplua  fer  tiponatJon.  Tba  banki  vbleb 
bar  ths  entrance  of  tha  Yang-l«a-kLaag  ar«  taaUy  fonaldtbla ;  thaj  ara  about  twetra  In  nonbar,  rl- 


tUatohlni  abont  M  mllaa  out  to  aea,  but  gnduall;  ilDUnc,  and  ruiudni 
b  not  tlalua,  CTED  at  the  dlilaoca  of  two  mUaa,  manj  rcuala  ar*  vnokad 
'a*  ara  aver  taJian  bv  tba  Cblpaia  govarpmnt  to  poliit  out  tba  dangarl- 
Lb  a  doublB  range  oflillli.  nortli  of  the  Yellow  rlnr.    Slaimlan.  jiStkt, 


Canton  It  In  Joined  bj  Iha  R-kiarif,  and  balo'w  Cuiton,  by  tta 

Liuaa.-Tbn  T<nt-Hnf-hiiu  Ut  itn*  Uke,  30O  mllea  In  c 

<|uanK.wtaichpounltiwaurtlntDtbeyao>-taa-ltlanc.  From  the  botdaraof  tUi  laliato  Ihaalwot  Voa- 
Iihan,  or  aa  area  of  1(0  EngU>hK|uaran3la>,tbwaVa«Ht  number  of  lalwa  Harlf  uaeblDg  ea^ 

lakes.'  The  /'ayafU-4iw,  In  Klang-al,  baa  a  dreunftreDEaof  ODot  lSI)mllaa,udre»lna  fiiur  larga 
ritf  rs,  whoH  aocumulatad  walera  ara  dlKharged  into  tba  Tanctae.  It  Ilea  Id  tha  mldat  of  a  great  axtaot 
of  rtunf)  land,  with  riTari  flowing  Into  It  from  moat  pudnuoftbecomtiaai.  Ita  warea  aoBiatloiM 
rl>e  BD  high  u  to  render  It,  la  tba  o^tJon  of  the  CUoaae.  a>  dangaroui  aa  Ibe  ocean.    lu  aartUala 

of  nsharmeu,  who  puriue  their  oallfnr  an  the  lake.  The  Tln-AoB  to  the  iouth-eaat,  tba  Kao^«H- 
Jbuu  to  the  DOrth-eaat.  the  if snf  Jir-An  to  the  north,  and  the  Tnaa-hou  to  the  loutfa-WHt  of  Nanking. 

Clihate The  temperature  of  Chiim  ia  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  Eu- 

ropeHn  eountricB  in  tbe  uune  Utitudee ;  and  is  more  lubject  to  excessive  variationB.  At 
Peking,  in  tbe  Utitude  of  centnl  Spain,  ^ott  occurs  daily  in  Deceoiber,  January,  and 
February,  and  very  often  in  Maich  and  NoTember  )  and  tbii  cold  if  often  followed 
by  cicessive  heat.  At  Peldng  there  are,  properly  ipeaking,  only  two  Masona,  winter 
and  summer  i  and,  according  to  the  observations  of  Father  Amyot,  the  mean  of  th« 
greutest  beat  is  121°,  tbat  of  the  greatest  cold  63°  below  zero,  and  the  nediuin 
heat  of  tbe  year  55°.  At  Canton,  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  mercury  fre* 
quently  falls  below  the  freexing  point  in  January,  while  in  summer  it  sometimes, 
though  not  often,  rises  to  100°.  The  mean  of  the  monthly  nngs  of  the  thermometer 
■;  Canton,  for  the  years  from  1829  to  1838  bcluuve,  atood  thus:  —  Jtmurj  SHi" ; 
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Febniary  55^ ;  March  62.^'' ;  April  70^ :  May  77° ;  June  8P ;  July  SSf* ;  August  82^  ; 
September  80.033^;  October  73^'' ;  November  654 ;  December  57. 134".  Tbe  num- 
ber of  rainy  days  in  each  of  the  ten  years  averaged  122 (^SHUmoh^m  Am,  Jour,  of 

Science,  April  1840.) 

The  first  English  embassay,  on  their  arrival  in  Canton  in  December  1793,  found 
that  a  fire  was  not  disagreeable ;  thirteen  years  afterwards,  Krusenstern  saw  ice 
telling  in  the  streets  during  the  same  month.  In  February  1836,  Canton  was  visit- 
ed by  a  feW  of  snow,  which  continued  for  several  hours,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the 
natives,  few  of  whom  had  ever  before  seen  such  a  phenomenon ;  and  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  European  residents,  who  were  thus  agreeably  reminded  of  home.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  these  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the  climate  must  be  generally 
characterised  as  highly  salubrious,  a  circumstance  which  no  doubt  arises  from  the 
extent  of  cultivation  and  drainage.  During  August  and  September  it  is  generally 
hot  and  sickly,  as  the  wind  then  blows  from  the  west  over  the  parched  deserts  of  the 
interior.     Hurricanes  also  are  not  un frequent,  and  are  sometimes  extremely  violent. 

Vegetable  PaoDacTiONs. —  The  southern  provinces  possess  the  usual  products  of 
tropical  regions,  few  of  which,  however,  are  seen  to  the  north  of  the  Pass  of  Mdlan. 
Between  that  mountain  range  and  theWhang-ho,  various  species  of  orange,  lemon, 
tea,  sugar-cane,  rice,  pomegranates,  black  and  white  mulberries,  the  vine,  the  wal- 
nut, chesnut,  peach,  apricot,  and  fig,  are  seen  growing  on  the  same  spot.  Camelias, 
bamboos,  and  cypresses  are  also  found ;  the  whole  zone  abounds  with  conifere,  and  the 
mountains  are  adorned  with  pines.  The  principal  object  of  cultivation  is  rice ;  but  in 
the  north-western  provinces  there  are  districts  too  cold  and  dry  for  this  grain  which 
is  therefore  replaced  by  wheat.  Yams,  potatoes,  turnips,  onions,  beans,  and,  above 
all,  a  kind  of  white  cabbage,  called  potsai^  are  cultivated.  But  not  the  least  impor- 
tant of  the  vegetable  products  is  cha  or  tea,  of  which  the  Chinese  botanists  reckon  2CX> 
species.  It  grows  in  the  most  sterile  ground  on  the  sunny  ridges  of  hills,  chiefly  be- 
tween 25°  and  30°  N.  lat. ;  though  it  is  also  found  in  various  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  cultivation  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  temperate  zone,  extending  to  the  north- 
em  provinces.  The  tea-districts,  properly  so  called,  are  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Abel : 
That  of  the  green  tea  is  in  Kiang-nan,  between  29°  and  31°  N.  lat.,  at  the  north- 
western base  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  divides  Che-kiang  and  Kiang-nan  ;  the 
black-tea  district  in  Fokien,  is  contained  within  lat.  27°  and  28°  N.,  and  is  situate 
on  the  south-eastern  declivities  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  separates  Fokien  from 
Kiang-si.  Green  teas  are  very  little  used  by  the  Chinese ;  though  an  infusion  of  tea 
is  used  universally  throughout  the  country,  and  is  brought  forward  on  all  occasions, 
and  at  all  times  of  the  day.    Public  tea-houses  are  also  found  in  every  town  and  village. 

Animals.  —  China  contains  scarcely  any  animals  which  are  not  common  to  other 
countries.  The  elephant  is  found  in  the  south-western  provinces,  and  the  one-horned 
rhinoceros  lives  in  the  marshes  of  Yun-nan  and  Quang-si.  The  musk  deer  is  some- 
times found  in  the  western  provinces ;  deer,  boars,  foxes,  and  other  wild  animals  abound 
in  the  forests.  The  Chinese  rear,  though  in  small  numbers,  all  the  domestic  animals 
of  Europe,  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  ox,  the  buffalo,  the  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  pig.  They 
have  also  two-humped  camels  of  a  small  size.  They  eat  almost  indiscriminately 
every  living  creature  which  comes  in  their  way;  dogs,  cats,  hawks,  owls,  eagles,  and 
storks  are  regular  market  commodities ;  and,  in  default  of  these,  a  dish  of  rats  or 
snakes  is  not  objected  to ;  and  cockroaches,  and  other  insects  and  reptiles  are  used 
for  food  or  medicine.  Some  of  the  native  birds  are  very  splendid ;  the  fish  -are  in 
great  variety ;  and  from  China  we  have  derived  the  gold  and  silver  fish  of  our  ponds 
and  vases.  The  insects  are  numerous  and  beautiful.  The  white-wax  insect  pro- 
duces an  important  necessary  of  life.  Sir  George  Staunton  mentions  it  as  an  insect 
not  much  exceeding  the  size  of  a  fly,  covered  with  a  white  powder,  which  is  imparted 
to  the  stems  of  the  plants  on  which  it  lives.  This  powder  is  collected  by  the  people, 
who  apply  to  it  hot  vegetable  oil,  and  the  mass,  when  cold,  coagulates  and  becomes 
as  firm  as  bees'  wax.  As  a  medicinal  drug,  it  is  highly  esteemed  throughout  China, 
and,  for  making  candles,  is  reckoned  superior  to  bees'  wax.  The  silkworm  is  said  to 
have  come  originally  from  China.  The  people  rear  this  valuable  insect  in  small  houses 
erected  for  the  purpose  in  the  midst  of  the  mulberry  plantations ;  and  even  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  towns  rear  it,  and  purchase  mulberry  leaves  for  the  purpose.  Destruc- 
tive ants  abound  in  the  southern  provinces. 

People.  —  The  Chinese  are  considered  by  physiologists  as  belonging  to  the  Mon- 
golian variety  of  the  human  race.  The  head  is  almost  square,  the  nose  is  short  with- 
out being  flat,  the  complexion  yellow,  the  beard  thin  and  the  eyes  oblique.     There  is 
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however,  a  great  difference  between  the  southern  and  the  northern  Chinese,  and  be- 
tween the  mountaineers  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  phuns  and  sea-coasts.  A  Chinese 
female  is  vain  of  her  beauty  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  her  eyes,  the  protube« 
ranee  of  her  lips,  the  lankness  and  blackness  of  her  hair,  and  the  extreme  smallness 
of  her  feet.  Among  the  men,  corpulence,  as  the  indication  of  an  easy  life,  commands 
a  certain  degree  of  respect ;  and  men  of  thin  figure  are  regarded  as  destitute  of  talent. 
People  of  quality  allow  the  nails  of  their  fingers  to  grow,  and  stain  the  hair  of  the 
head  and  the  beard  black.  The  Chinese  are  generally  of  a  middle  size ;  few  tall  men 
are  found  among  them,  and  still  fewer  dwarfs  or  deformed  persons.  The  women  can 
be  seen  with  difficulty,  and  generally  those  only  of  the  lower  ranks,  who  are  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  men  by  any  delicacy  of  feature  or  complexion.  Their  persons 
indeed  are  considered  to  be  the  reverse  of  elegant  or  beautiful.  With  respect  to  cha- 
racter, peace,  industry,  order,  and  regularity  appear  to  prevail  among  them.  Flagrant 
crimes,  and  open  violations  of  the  law,  are  not  common  ;  but  petty  delinquencies  and 
frauds  are  very  prevalent.  The  supreme  ruler  of  the  country  is  the  bamboo,  which  ia 
applied,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates,  to  all  ranks  oi  offenders ;  and  on  such 
occasions  the  delinquent  is  obliged  to  return  thanks  to  the  magistrate  for  his  paternal 
care  of  his  morals.  The  attachment  of  kindred  is  very  strong,  and  the  support  of  the 
aged  and  infirm  is  inculcated  as  a  sacred  duty,  which  appears  to  be  very  strictly  fulfilled. 
Towards  strangers,  however,  and  persons  not  of  their  own  family,  their  indifference  is 
extreme ;  and  in  cases  of  accident,  they  allow  their  neighbours  to  perish  before  their 
eyes,  without  offering  the  smallest  assistance.  They  aJl  marry  early,  and  are  .very 
prolific,  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  very  numerous,  and  generally  redundant  po- 
pulation, who,  with  all  their  industry  and  moderation,  have  often  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  means  of  subsistence.  Emigration  is  prohibited ;  but  great  numbers 
of  men  notwithstanding  contrive  to  leave  the  country ;  numerous  colonies  have 
settled  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  some  have  even  gone  to  Calcutta,  Mauritius^ 
and  Brazil. 

The  community  of  China  appears  to  be  divided  into  four  ranks  or  orders;  of  which 
the  literati  or  learned  occupy  the  first  place ;  the  husbandmen  the  second ;  the  ma- 
nufacturers the  third;  and  the  merdiants  the  fourth.  But  in  this  country^  as  every- 
where else,  wealth  raises  its  possessor  above  such  oonventional  distinctions.  Th« 
merchants  accordingly,  though  lowest  in  rank,  can  command  the  services  of  their 
superiors ;  but  it  is  only  the  learned  who  are  yet  allowed  to  occupy  places  in  Uie 
government.  The  only  persons  possessing  hereditary  rank  are  the  members  of  the 
Imperial  family,  who  are  distributed  into  five  classes,  all  distinguished  by  wearing  a 
yellow  girdle ;  but  they  possess  no  political  powers  or  privileges,  and  have  only  very 
small  revenues  assigned  to  them  for  their  subsistence.  The  consequence  is^  that 
some  of  the  more  remote  of  these  branches  are  in  very  indigent  circumstances.  Being 
likewise  brought  up  to  a  life  of  idleness,  they  are  in  many  cases  ignorant,  dissipated, 
and  worthless ;  but  they  are  kept  under  very  strict  control.  Besides  the  descendants 
of  the  emperors^  there  is  another  class  of  imperial  kinsmen,  descended  from  the  brothers 
or  uncles  of  the  first  Tartar  emperor,  who  are  distinguished  by  a  red  sash  and  bridle. 
Every  thing  connected  with  their  dress  and  equipage  is  subject  to  minute  regulation, 
and  they  are  as  strictly  watched  as  the  others.  It  is  said  there  are  still  some  de- 
scendants of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  existence,  but  they  have  laid  aside  the  yellow  girdle 
through  fear  of  persecution.  Polygamy  is  not  permitted  ;  a  man  can  have  only  one 
legal  wife,  but  he  may  have  as  many  tMte  or  concubines  as  he  (deases,  or  can  afford ; 
and  the  offspring  of  the  latter  possess  many  of  the  rights  of  legitimacy.  The  wife  is 
espoused  with  regular  marriage  ceremonies,  is  the  equal  of  her  husband  in  rank,  and 
possesses  certain  legal  rights,  such  as  they  are ;  but  the  tsie  is  bought  for  money,  and 
is  taken  into  the  house  nearly  as  any  other  domestic.  The  women  are,  however,  the 
slaves  of  their  husbands  and  masters ;  they  live  and  die  in  ignorance,  and  every  effort 
to  raise  themselves  above  the  rank  assigned  to  them  is  regarded  as  impious  arrogance. 

Besides  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor,  there  are  within  the  limits  of  China  Proper 
several  tribes  who  have  idways  maintained  their  Independence.  The  higher  districta 
of  Yun-nan  are  occupied  by  a  hardy  higfhland  race  called  Lolo,  oi  a  totally  different 
character  from  the  Chinese.  Such  is  their  valour,  and  the  strength  of  their  mountain 
fastnesses,  that  the  Imperial  Government  has  been  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  a 
nominal  acknowledgment  of  homage,  leaving  the  internal  government  to  be  admi^ 
nistered  by  the  native  hereditary  chiefs.  In  the  neighbouring  province  of  Kwei-chew 
are  several  tribes  of  rude  people  called  Miautsi,  who  inhabit  the  mountain  districts, 
ajid  have  hitherto  bid  defiance  to  the  military  force  of  the  empire^     Th^  people  who 
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possess  the  mountainous  districts  of  Hainan  and  Formosa  are  likewise  nearly,  if  not 
altogether  independent. 

The  I^drones,  or  Pirates  of  the  islands  which  stud  the  aouthem  coasts  of  China, 
form  a  very  numerous  and  organized  body,  and  possess  a  fleet  of  at  least  SOO  well- 
manned  vessels^  of  from  10  to  250  tons,  the  largest  carrying  12  guns,  and  all  of  them 
armed,  besides  the  ordnance,  with  abundance  of  small  arms,  spears,  swords,  and 
boarding  krises.     They  are  under  strict  discipline,  and  often  evince  great  bravery. 

Population.  — With  European  statists  the  population  of  China  has  long  been 
an  insoluble  problem ;  and  their  estimates  have  varied  from  about  90  to  370 
millions.  Balbi,  by  his  approximative  method,  determines  it  to  be  150  millions. 
In  1793  Sir  G.  Staunton  was  informed  by  a  mandarin  of  high  rank  that  it  then 
amounted  to  333  millions;  and  in  1832  Mr.  J.  R.  Morrison  of  Canton  stated,  in  the 
Companion  to  the  Anglo- Chinese  Almanack,  as  the  result  of  a  census  taken  in  1813, 
and  published  by  imperial  authority,  the  amount  as  having  then  been  360,443,000. 
Mr.  Medhurst  says  that  it  was,  in  1812,  361.221,900,  and  adds,  that  after  the  fullest 
consideration  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  after  the  most  patient  investi- 
gation of  native  documents,  and  after  extensive  inquiries  and  observations  among  the 
people  for  more  than  twenty  years,  he  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  the  popuUtioo 
of  China  Proper  is  as  above  stated ;  besides  the  population  of  Formosa,  and  the  tribes 
of  Chinese  Tartary.  Mr.  Gutzlaff  also  declares  himself  to  be  **  fully  persuaded  that 
the  last  imperial  census  is  as  near  the  truth  as  it  can  be  ascertained.'*  Those  parts 
of  the  empire  which  he  visited  were  extremely  populous.  He  took  the  trouble  of 
examining  some  parts  of  the  census,  and  of  numbering  the  houses  in  amall  districts, 
and  invariably  found  that  the  population  was  under-rated.  And  Mr.  Morrison,  iu 
publishing  the  statement  already  referred  to,  observes  that  it  "  will  probably  serve  to 
set  at  rest  the  numerous  speculations  concerning  the  real  amount  of  population  in 
China.  We  know  from  several  authorities  that  in  China  the  people  are  in  the  habit 
of  diminishing  rather  than  increasing  their  numbers  in  their  reports  to  government. 
And  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  in  a  work  published  by  the  government,  not  fur 
the  information  of  curious  inquirers,  but  for  the  use  of  its  own  officers,  the  numbers 
reported  by  the  people  should  be  more  than  doubled,  as  the  statement  of  some  Euro- 
pean speculators  would  require  us  to  believe."  The  numbers  in  our  table  of  the 
extent  and  population  of  the  provinces  are  those  published  by  Mr.  Morrison,  taken 
from  the  Ta-tsiny-hwuy-leen,  or  Collection  of  Statutes  of  the  Ta-tsiny  dynasty,  pub- 
lished ill  1825,  according:  to  a  census  taken  in  the  I8th  year  of  the  reign  of  KJa-klng, 
under  the  authority  of  bis  imperial  Majesty. 

Eni'CATioN,  Science,  and  Literatckk.  —  One  of  the  most  curious  features  of 
Chinese  policy  is  the  encouraf;:ement  jpven  to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  which 
is  professedly  the  only  channel  of  introduction  to  advancement  in  the  State,  and  to 
the  ac(|uiMtion  of  otlice,  rank,  and  honours.  With  the  prospect  of  such  rewards  tie 
number  of  students  is  very  great,  and  a  taste  for  letters  is  almost  universally  diffused. 
Schools  abound  in  every  town  and  village,  and  the  best  education  wbi«*h  the  coun- 
try affords  may  he  procured  on  the  most  nioilerate  terms.  Certain  ina>:istrates  are 
appointed  in  every  province  to  take  charge  of  tlie  candidates  for  employment,  to  di- 
rect them  in  their  studies,  and  twice  a-year  to  hold  public  examination:^,  when  small 
presents  are  distributed  to  the  most  deserving.  At  Peking  is  a  grand  national  col- 
lege named  Han-Un-yen,  which  is  supported  by  Government,  the  members  of  which 
are  the  chief  literati  of  the  empire.  Nothing,  however,  but  old  established  prin- 
ciples are  taught;  the  scholar  ol  the  present  day  must  not  venture  to  go  beyond  the 
sages  of  ancient  times;  leann'ng  is  consequenily  at  a  complete  stanit-still.  As  a 
further  encouragement  to  literature,  the  press  i»  left  free,  and  any  one  may  print 
what  he  pleases,  taking  his  risk  of  the  consequences ;  the  Government  being  very 
rigid  in  suppressing  **  wicked,  corrupt,  and  seditious  publications,"  and  in  punishing 
their  authors.  The  antiquity  and  imj)ortHnce  of  Chinese  literature  have  only  of 
late  years  been  duly  appreciated  in  Europe,  and  have  but  very  recently  begun  to 
attract  the  attention  of  students.  "  The  Chinese  literature,"  says  M.  Abel-Re- 
musiit,  **  is  incontestibly  the  first  in  Asia,  in  respect  of  the  numt>er,  the  impor- 
tance, and  the  authenticity  of  its  monuments.  The  classic  works,  numed  King,  go 
back  to  a  very  remote  epoch.  The  philosophers  of  the  school  of  Confucius  have 
made  them  the  basis  of  their  labours  upon  morals  and  politics.  History  bus  always 
been  the  object  of  attention,  and  the  Chinese  annals  form  the  most  complete  and 
continuous  that  exist  in  any  language.  The  custom  of  competition  has  given  a  power- 
ful stimulus  to  political  »nd  philosophic  eloquence.     Literary  history,  criticism,  and 
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biograph) ,  are  the  subjects  of  a  crowd  of  works  remarkable  for  their  order  and  re- 
gularity. The  Chinese  possess  many  translations  of  Sanscrit  books  upon  religion 
and  metaphysics.  The  literati  cultivate  poesy,  which  is  subject  to  the  double  yoke 
of  metre  and  rhyme ;  they  have  lyric,  narrative,  and  descriptive  poems,  theatrical 
pieces,  romances  of  manners,  and  romances  wherein  the  marvellous  prevails.  They 
have,  besides,  a  great  number  of  special  and  general  collections,  libraries,  and  ency- 
clopaedias, and  in  the  last  century  they  began  the  printing  of  a  collection  of  select 
works  in  180,000  volumes!  Notes,  glosses,  commentaries,  catalogues,  indices,  ex- 
tracts arranged  in  the  order  of  subjects,  lend  their  aid  to  fiicilitate  research.  They 
have  excellent  dictionaries,  in  which  all  the  symbols  of  their  writing,  and  all  the 
words  of  their  language  are  explained  with  the  greatest  care,  and  in  a  very  regular 
order.  Books  are  printed  upon  silk  paper,  and  as  this  paper  is  extremely  fine,  they  are 
obliged  to  print  only  upon  one  side ;  the  parts  are  classed,  numbered,  and  paged ; 
finally,  there  is  not,  even  in  Europe,  a  nation  that  has  so  many  books,  books  so  well 
made,  so  commodious  for  consultation,  and  at  so  low  a  price  ;"  and  notwithstanding 
there  is  no  country  where  real  science  and  literature  are  at  a  lower  ebb. 

Geography  has  been  cultivated  from  the  most  ancient  times ;  a  fact  which  is  proved 
by  the  descriptions  of  the  empire  given  in  the  Chou-king^  five  centuries  B.  c.  The 
Jesuits  constructed  a  new  map  of  the  empire  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Kamhi,  be- 
tween 1707  and  1715,  and  a  new  edition  of  it,  with  corrections,  was  published  in  104 
sheets  in  1760,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Kien-long,  under  the  direction  of  the  mission- 
aries. The  imperial  geography  forms  260  volumes  in  quarto,  with  maps  and  plans. 
It  embraces  every  topic :  topography,  hydrography,  monuments,  antiquities,  natural 
curiosities,  industry,  productions,  commerce,  agriculture,  government,  population, 
general  history,  biography,  and  bibliography.  Astronomy  has  always  been  held  in 
honour,  but  its  progress  has  been  very  limited.  Their  knowledge  of  mathematical 
science  appears  to  be  very  low;  they  use  the  decimal  system  of  arithmetic,  and 
execute  with  rapidity  all  its  operations  by  means  of  a  machine,  the  swanpan,  the  use 
of  which  has  passed  into  Russia  and  Poland.  Their  theory  of  military  tactics  dis- 
plays some  learning,  and  has  even  fixed  the  attention  of  some  generals  of  the  school 
of  the  great  Frederick  ;  but  their  artillery  is  very  defective ;  their  muskets  are  infe- 
rior, and  their  powder  is  very  inefficient.  The  Chinese  were,  nevertheless,  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  making  gunpowder  before  it  was  known  in  Europe,  and  they  have 
Jong  been  accustomed  to  make  fireworks  which  produce  a  surprising  effect.  Their 
medical  science  is  mixed  with  superstitious  practices,  and  founded  upon  imaginary 
theories.  Their  pharmacopaea,  however,  is  rich,  and  they  have  good  books  of  medical 
natural  history,  accompanied  with  plates ;  but  their  physicians  are  the  only  cultiva- 
tors of  natural  history.  Their  arts  of  design  are  very  imperfect ;  they  are  unac- 
quainted with  perspective ;  and  the  only  objects  which  they  paint  well  are  plants, 
flowers,  houses,  boats,  and  other  objects  of  inanimate  nature.  Their  sculpture  is  dis- 
tinguished only  by  its  nice  finish  ;  but  they  execute  in  wood  sculptures  in  relief  of  re- 
markable fineness.  Their  architecture  has  neither  grandeur  nor  elegance ;  and  yet 
the  order,  and  the  fine  colours  with  which  their  buildings  are  adorned,  have  a  sedu- 
cing effect.  Magnificence  is  reserved  for  public  buildings,  such  as  the  emperor's  pa- 
lace, temples,  towers,  triumphal  arches,  town  walls,  and  gates.  Their  bridges,  canals, 
quays,  and  particularly  the  embankments  of  the  Yellow  river,  are  as  remarkable  for 
the  persevering  industry  which  has  produced  them  as  for  their  usefulness.  The 
Chinese  music,  though  founded  upon  a  very  complicated  system,  wants,  nevertheless, 
according  to  European  taste,  both  harmony  and  melody {Balbi*s  Abreyi,  p.  787.) 

The  manners  of  this  numerous  people  have  one  striking  characteristic,  and  their 
religious  opinions  and  practices  are  precisely  similar  throughout  the  empire.  When 
the  main  features  of  the  Chinese  character  have  been  studied  in  one  place  and  in  one 
person,  they  have  been  studied  in  all,  and  when  one  train  of  argument  has  been  dis- 
covered which  suffices  to  silence  the  objections  of  one  individual,  it  will  be  equally 
effective  on  all  other  occasions.  The  uniformity  and  invariableness  of  the  Chinese  mind 
is  to  be  traced  perhaps  to  their  possessing  one  set  of  opinions  on  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion ;  which  being  laid  down  in  their  ancient  books,  and  transmitted  from  age  to 
age,  constitute  the  public  and  universal  belief  on  these  topics,  and  run  through 
the  whole  mass  of  society.  Hence  the  missionaries  find  the  Chinese  always  using 
the  same  arguments,  and  starting  the  same  objections,  which  having  been  often 
answered  before,  may  be  easily  answered  again.  In  the  system  of  Chinese  literature 
there  is  no  harmony  or  continuity.  The  most  deplorable  ignorance  stands  in  imme- 
diate juxtaposition  with  science  of  more  than  ordinary  refinement;  an  astonishing  ac- 
purncy  and  minuteness  of  detail  are  often  combined  with  a  total  want  of  general 
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prindplet,  or  with  principles  grossly  incorrect.  Here  and  there  ere  olMervaUe  foun- 
dations of  immense  mental  strength,  on  which  no  saperftmctore  b  erected;  or, 
perhaps,  some  superstructure  of  so  uncouth  an  appearance,  and  so  naeleia  and  fragile, 
as  to  prove  only  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  the  artist ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  sur- 
prise is  excited  by  the  prospect  of  some  noble  and  magnificent  edifice,  which  seems 
to  have  sprung  from  the  ground,  like  the  palace  of  Aladdin,  without  any  percept- 
ible agency  of  sufficient  power  to  call  it  into  being.  All  the  intellectual  eombina- 
tions  of  China  are  monstrous ;  they  possess  uniformly  a  mingled  character  of  civili- 
sation and  barbarism.  The  people  have  been  from  time  iounemorial  separated  fitio 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  no  free  intercourse  has  ever  shaped  their  rude  inventions 
into  forms  calculated  to  make  them  suitable  to  mankind  in  generaL  AU  th^ 
they  have  done  is  specifically  Chinese ;  all  their  productions  have  m  national  cha- 
racter ;  they  are  stiff,  contracted,  and  incapable  c^  being  wrought  into  any  foreign 
composition. 

The  spoken  language  of  China  is  composed  of  monosyllables,  of  which  there  are 
scarcely  350  which  a  European  can  distinguish  from  each  other ;  but  the  Chinese 
are  able,  by  various  modulations  of  the  voice,  to  distinguish  many  more* — about  1900. 
The  syntax  is  also  very  meagre;  declensions  and  conjugations  are  wanting,  and 
their  place  is  supplied  by  circumlocutions.  There  is  also  a  written  language,  ex- 
pressed by  about  80,000,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  40,000  different  chauracten 
pr  symbols,  each  representing  a  separate  object  or  idea ;  and  as  this  written  language 
is  common  to  the  whole  empire,  the  natives  of  the  various  provinces,  though  speak- 
ing different  dialects,  and  mutually  unintelligible  when  speaking  their  own  dialect, 
can,  nevertheless,  all  read  the  written  language,  and  have  thus  a  ready  means  oC 
general  communication.  Even  beyond  the  limits  of  Chinese  dominion  the  Chinese 
written  language  is  understood ;  and  throughout  Cochin-China,  Corea,  and  Japan, 
it  is  a  common  object  of  learning.  The  multiplicity  of  characters  might  seem  an 
insuperable  obstacle  in  acquiring  the  language ;  but  these  are  in  fiict  compounded 
of  214  elementary  symbols,  which  form  a  clue  to  their  labyrinth ;  and  by  the  help 
of  which,  dictionaries  have  been  formed  that  enable  Europeans  to  acquire  a  complete 
knowledge  of  it  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  It  has  been  the  general  opinion 
among  learned  men  in  Europe  that  the  written  and  the  spoken  languages  of  China 
have  no  connection  or  relation  to  each  other ;  that  the  visible  diaracters  represent 
things  or  ideas  directly,  without  reference  to  the  sounds,  by  which  the  same  objects 
may  sometimes  be  expressed ;  that  they  are  real  characters,  in  short,  which  have 
no  connection  with  words,  and  might  have  been  invented  by  a  race  of  beings  des- 
titute of  the  faculty  of  speech.  But  Dr.  Ponceau  of  Philadelphia  has  succeeded  in 
throwing  new  light  on  the  subject,  by  shewing  that  these  so-called  real  characters 
represent  words  only  and  not  ideas,  at  least  directly,  and  that  they  are  not  com- 
mon to  the  other  nations  which  surround  China  in  any  other  way  than  the  words 
of  the  French  language,  for  example,  are  common  to  the  nations  of  Europe ;  that 
is,  that  they  are  common  to  the  people  of  those  nations  who  have  studied  and 
learned  to  write  them,  and  to  speak  the  Chinese  language  along  with  them,  and  to 
no  others.  To  use  the  Doctor's  own  words,  *•  nations  whose  languages,  like  the 
Japanese  and  the  Loo-chooan,  are  polysyllabic,  and  have  inflections  and  gramma- 
tical forms,  cannot  possibly  understand  Chinese  books  and  manuscripts,  unless  they 
have  learned  the  Chinese  language."  Every  syllable  in  Chinese  is  a  word,  and  as 
each  character  represents  a  syllable,  it  follows  that  each  character  represents  a  word. 
The  Japanese  have  a  syllabic  alphabet  of  47  characters ;  and  their  historians  relate 
that,  in  a.  d.  284,  their  sovereign  having  sent  an  embassy  to  the  em(>eror  of  China 
to  request  him  to  send  a  person  to  civilize  his  kingdom,  Vo-nin,  a  prince  of  the 
imperial  blood,  was  sent.  Ho  introduced  the  Chinese  civilization,  language,  and 
literature ;  and  for  a  long  period  Chinese  was  the  only  written  language  in  Japan, 
and  the  only  record  of  its  learning.  It  was  not  till  a.  d.  733  that  a  selection  of  47 
characters  was  made  from  the  Chinese,  and  applied  to  the  Japanese  language  by  one 
Kibi,  a  man  of  high  rank,  who  modified  the  characters  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the 
syllables  of  which  his  alphabet  was  composed.  The  Chinese  language,  thus  intro- 
duced into  Japan,  still  remains  there  as  a  learned  language,  and  is  taught  as  such. 
Many  of  its  woi  ds  have  also  been  adopted  by  the  Japanese  into  their  language ; 
an  event  which  has  also  happened  in  various  other  countries ;  but  the  Japanese  who 
have  not  leanied  the  Chinese  language,  cannot  make  themselves  understood  by  the 
Chinese  in  writing  any  more  than  in  speaking.  Chinese  books  are  constantly  trans- 
lated into  Japanese  and  vice  versa;  a  labour  which  certainly  could  not  be  necessary 
}f  the  two  nations,  as  is  commonly  believed,  used  the  same  written  characters  for 
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both  languages.  There  are  also  various  native  dictionaries  in  Chinese,  with  Japanese 
explanations ;  and  in  Japanese,  with  interpretations  in  the  language  of  China.  Chinese 
books,  with  interlinear/  Japanese  translations,  are  also  used  in  Japan.  Dr.  Ponceau, 
in  saying  that  foreigners,  and  even  the  Chinese  themselves,  read  the  Chinese  written 
language  only  by  translating  it,  and  that  the  symbols  directly  represent  words,  is  un- 
doubtedly right ;  for  each  of  the  characters  of  which  it  consists  has  attached  to  it  one 
of  the  1 300  monosyllabic  words  of  the  spoken  language  ;  but  as  these  are  too  few  to 
afford  a  distinct  sound  for  each  character,  it  happens,  in  some  cases,  that  one  mono- 
syllabic sound  represents  70  or  80  written  characters,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  read  the  written  language  aloud  intelligibly  even  to  those  who  can  read  it  for 
themselves.  Indeed  it  frequently  happens,  that,  in  reading  a  paper,  the  auditors  are 
assisted  by  the  reader  making,  by  a  motion  with  his  hand  in  the  air,  or  with  his  fim, 
the  shape  of  the  character,  or  at  least  of  its  key,  to  remove  ambiguity.  The  same  am- 
biguity would  prevail  in  the  spoken  language  itself  were  it  not  obviated  by  the  use  of 
expletives,  that  is,  by  compounding  the  monosyllables,  of  which  the  language  has  been 
said  entirely  to  consist,  into  polysyllabic  words.  For  instance,  when  a  man  is  speaking 
of  his  iather,  a  term  which  is  expressed  by /oo,  a  monosyllable  which  has  70  or  80  dif- 
ferent meanings,  according  to  the  different  written  characters  which  it  represents, 
he  employs  foo-chin ;  and,  instead  of  moo  for  mother,  rnoo-chin.  The  syllable  chim^ 
which  signifies  kindred,  not  only  removes  at  once  all  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
speaker,  but  is  one  proof  at  least  that  the  Chinese  is  as  necessarily  and  inevitably,  in 
some  cases,  a  polysyllabic  language  as  English  itself,  or  any  other.  But  that  Dr. 
Ponceau  is  wrong  in  saying  tfa^t  the  characters  only  represent  words  directly,  and 
not  things  or  ideas,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  each  of  the  70  or  80  characters 
represented  in  speech  by  the  single  syllable y^,  conveys  a  distinct  idea  to  those  who 
read  it,  while  the  same  idea  could  not  be  communicated  to  another  person  distinctly, 
by  merely  reading  the  monosyllabic  name.  In  short,  the  real  difference  between  the 
so-called  monosyllabic  language  of  China  and  the  languages  of  other  countries  is, 
that  in  the  former  the  written  characters  represent  syllables  with  distinct  meaning!, 
while  in  the  latter  they  represent  the  simple  unmeaning  sounds  of  which  syllables 
are  composed  ;  but,  in  both,  it  is  only  by  compounding  syllables  into  longer  words,  in 
Chinese  perhaps  less  than  in  other  languages,  that  a  copious  and  generally  intelligible 
speech,  applicable  to  any  thing  beyond  the  simplest  ideas,  or  to  the  purposes  of  any 
other  than  those  of  untlunking  savages,  is,  or  can  be  produced.  The  educated  classes 
throughout  the  country  communicate  with  each  other  in  the  dialect  of  Kiang-nan,  the 
seat  of  the  last  native  dynasty,  which  is  usually  called  the  Mandarin  language. 

Religion. — (See  pages  125  and  126.)  Besides  the  religion  of  Buddha  or  Fo,  of 
Confucius,  and  of  Tao-sse,  nearly  all  the  other  forms  of  mythology  which  are  conspi- 
cuous in  the  page  of  history  now  exist  in  Cbina.  To  use  their  own  expression,  saya 
Dr.  Milne,  "  her  gods  are  in  number  like  the  sands  of  Havy  river."  There  are  gods 
celestial,  terrestrial,  and  subterranean  ;  gods  of  the  hills,  of  the  valle3rs,  of  the  woods, 
of  districts,  of  families,  of  shops,  of  the  kitchen  ;  gods  who  preside  over  thunder,  fire, 
rain,  grain,  births,  deaths,  and  small-pox;  and  genii  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  lakes, 
and  seas,  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes.  Astrology,  divination,  geomancy,  and  necro- 
mancy, every  where  prevail ;  and  every  one  possesses  spells  and  charms.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  god  of  wealth  is  the  most  popular  deity  among  merchanta  and  trades- 
men ;  and  is  represented  with  a  wedge  of  gold  in  his  hand.  Seamen  worship  as  their 
god  Tung-hai'Vaung,  the  lord  of  the  east  sea;  and  also  pay  their  vows  and  bum  in- 
cense to  a  (Toddess  who  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  heavenly  patroness  of  the 
mariners  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  But  all  these  superstitions  are  more  or  less 
mixed  with  the  worship  of  Fo,  the  number  of  whose  temples  and  priests  (bonzes) 
is  incalculable.  These  shrines  are  found  not  only  in  every  city,  town,  and  village,  but 
also  in  private  houses,  where  the  priests  are  occasionally  employed  to  instruct  the 
children ;  but  no  temple  can  now  be  built  without  special  permission;  and  the  sacred 
edifice  is  used  for  state  purposes  by  the  officers  of  government,  for  the  reception 
of  foreign  ambassadors  in  travelling  through  the  country.  The  Chinese  have  no 
sabbath,  and  no  division  of  time  by  weeks.  They  labour  every  day  in  the  year,  ex- 
cept the  first,  which  they  devote  to  family  visiting,  and  the  last,  which  they  conse- 
crate to  the  memory  of  their  ancestors.  They  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  fall 
moon  by  keeping  up  a  noise  and  riot  all  night ;  and  during  the  first  two  days  after 
the  first  full  moon  of  the  year  they  celebrate  the  feast  of  lanterns,  on  which  occasion 
the  whole  country  is  illuminated.  Every  house,  and  every  village,  with  all  the  ship- 
ping on  the  canals  and  rivers,  are  then  lighted  up  with  painted  lanterns.  This  ap« 
pears  to  be  a  religious  festival ;  but  its  origin  and  history  are  forgotten. 
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Since  the  first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  shorei  of  China,  in  the  10th  ceu- 
tury,  the  catholic  church  has  been  earnestly  employed  in  endearouring  to  convert 
the  inhabitants  to  her  form  of  Christianity ;  but  the  result  of  all  ber  efforts,  during 
three  centuries,  is  the  existence  of  only  about  200,000  native  Christians  in  the  em- 
pire, and  chiefly  in  the  western  and  northern  provinces.  Of  late  years  protestant 
missionaries  have  also  been  labouring  zealously  to  gain  proselytes  to  their  doctrines, 
and  have  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Chinese  language ;  but  hitherto  withcmt  mudi, 
if  with  any,  real  success.  There  are  also  some  thousands  of  Jews  in  China,  whose 
principal  residence  is  at  Khai-fung,  in  the  province  of  Honan.  A  few  Mahometani 
are  found  in  Shen-si  and  Kan-suh. 

Government The  Chinese  Government  b  a  sort  of  patriarchal  despotism;  li- 
mited, however,  by  the  right  of  representation  which  is  lodged  in  certain  classes  of 
magistrates,  and  still  more  by  the  obligation  under  which  the  emperor  is  placed,  of 
having  to  choose  all  the  agents  of  government,  according  to  fixed  rules,   from  the 
literary  class.     The  members  of  this  class  form  a  true  aristocracy,  which  is  perpe- 
tually recruited  by  promotions  from  among  the  numerous  students.     Young  men  of 
all  conditions  are  admitted  to  trial  for  the  third  literary  rank ;  those  who  obtain 
this  enter  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  second,  to  attain  which  is  a  necessary  step 
for  those  who  are  to  exercise  public  functions.     From  the  second  rank  they  may 
rise  in  the  same  way  to  the  first,  which  qualifies  them  for  the  highest  oflSces  and  em- 
ployments.    This  institution  is  as  old  as  the  seventh  century ;  its  members  are  the 
;                       only  nobility  of  China,  but  their  rank  is  not  hereditary.     It  dies  with  the  posses- 
I                       sors  ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  their  children  form  the  fiivoured  class  of  students, 
I                       and  have  the  best  chance  of  promotion.     Hereditary  dignities  are  confined  to  the 
princes  of  the  imperial  family,  and  to  the  descendants  of  the  philosophers  Confudus, 
Menoius,  and  Laokiun.    The  supreme  power  is  exercised  by  the  emperor,  who  takes 
the  title  of  Son  of  Heaven,  and  August  Emperor.  The  succession  is  hereditary  in  one 
family,  but  the  emperor  selects  his  successor  according  to  his  own  judgment  or  ca- 
price.    For  a'dminisirative  purposes  China  is  divided  into  eighteen  large  provinces, 
which  are  subdivided  into  districts  arranged  in  three  classes  according  to  their  im- 
r                       portance,  and  designated  by  the  terms /oo,  chewt  and  keen,  usually  annexed  to  the 
names  of  their  chief  towns.     Kach  governor  general,  or  viceroy,  has  commonly  tvro 
-                       provinces  under  his  charge.     There  are  besides,  in  each,  an  intendant  of  the  pro- 
vince, a  superintendent  of  the  literati,  a  director  of  finance,   a  criminal  judge,  and 
two  intendants,   the  one  of  the  salt-pits,  and  the  other  of  the  public  granaries. 
Each  district  has  likewise  its  particular  magistrates,  who  are  invested  with  adminis- 
trative or  judicial  functions.     The  emperor  nominates  to  all  employments  from  a 
triple  list  furnished  by  the  personal  or  privy  council.     Many  reports,  decreets,  and 
other  official  documents  are  published  under  the  form  of  instructions  addressed  to 
the  magistrates  or  the  people;  they  are  published  regularly  in  the  Peking  gazette, 
from  which  they  are  extracted  and  again  published  in  the  provincial  gazettes,  whicl 
are  printed  in  the  principal  cities.     When  the  emperor  pursues  any  measure,  or  pro- 
mulgates any  law  to  which  public  opinion  is  supposed  to  be  unfavourable,  he  pub- 
lishes in  the  gazette  his  reasons  for  it.     The  emperor  believes  himself  responsible  to 
his  subjects  for  all  the  calamities  which  they  experience,  such  as  famines,  epidemics, 
earthquakes ;  and,   when  such  occur,   publicly  accuses  himself  of  having  otfendeil 
(                        heaven  by  neglecting  his  duties,  and  imposes  on  himself  certain  penances,  such  a> 
^                        seclusion,  fasting,  &c.     The  public  functionaries,  both  civil  and  military,  are  divided 
'                        into  nine  ranks,  distinguished  by  buttons  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  formed  of  diffe- 
:                        rent  jewels  and  metals,  which  are  fixed  on  the  top  of  their  conical  caps.    Their  cora- 
k                        mon   title  is  Quan;  but  they  are  usually  called   by  Europeans  mandarins^   a  word 
J                        derived  from  the  Portuguese  verb  mandar^  to  command.     The  first  rank  includes 
;                        ministers  of  state,  and  presidents  of  the  tribunals,  who  are  distin^^uised  by  a  red  gem ; 
(                        the  second,  viceroys  and  governors  of  provinces,  who  have  an  inferior  red  gem ;  the 
third,  judges,  treasurers,  and  salt-superintendents,  a  dark-blue  stone;  fourth,  su- 
perintendents of  circuits,  and  governors  of  counties  or  provincial  districts,  a  light- 
blue  stone;  fifth,  rulers  of  departments,  a  crystal  globe;  sixth  and  seventh,  magis- 
trates of  districts,  a  white  stone  globe  ;  eighth,  assistant  magistrates,  a  flowered 
gilt  globe ;    ninth,  village  magistrates  and  inferior  officers,  a  plain  gilt  globe.     There 
are  six  supreme  tribunals  at  Peking,  to  which  all  the  affairs  of  government  are  re- 
ferred, and  which  make  their  reports  to  the  emperor  for  his  decision  and  approval. 
The  first  selects,  promotes,  and  superintends,  all  the  civil  officers  of  the  empire, 
and  is  the  centre  of  all  power  and  patron^e ;  the  second  has  the  charge  of  the 
revenue,  and  superintends  the  census  of  the  population,  taxes,  coinage.  Ice. ;  the 
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third  takes  charge  of  all  public  ceremonies,  and  the  different  forms  of  religion ;  the 
fourth  manages  the  afiairs  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance,  and  appoints  the  various 
officers ;  the  fifth,  or  police  department,  superintends  all  matters  relative  to  the  de- 
tection and  punishment  of  crimes;  the  sixth,  or  tribunal  of  public  works,  takes  charge 
of  all  the  palaces,  public  offices,  mines,  canals,  manufactories,  bridges,  &c.  Besides 
these  there  are  a  board  of  music,  the  colonial  office,  and  the  Too-cha-yuen  or  cen- 
sors, whose  office  it  is  to  watch  over  the  words  and  conduct  of  the  emperor.  There 
is  also  another  board  of  censors  who  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the  other 
tribunals,  and  report  to  the  emperor ;  who  may  be  said  indirectly  to  govern  the  em- 
pire. Under  the  Mandchew  emperors  the  Chinese  appear  to  have  declined  in  civili- 
zation ;  and  the  government  is  now  in  a  state  of  deplorable  and  increasing  weaknesi. 
The  people  have  ceased  to  respect  laws  which  are  openly  contemned  by  public 
functionaries.  Piracy  and  smuggling  are  acknowledged  as  trades ;  in  some  districts 
robbery  is  committed  openly,  and  in  all  these  cases  the  mandarins  are  quieted  by 
a  share  of  the  profits. 

Since  the  conquest  of  China  by  the  Mandchews,  two  centuries  ago,  a  large  party 
has  existed  who  are  anxious  to  restore  a  native  dynasty  of  sovereigns.  The  mem- 
bers, being  closely  watched,  formed  themselves  into  a  secret  society,  ruled  and  organ- 
ized like  that  of  the  Jesuits,  from  one  of  whom  indeed,  it  is  said,  the  plan  of  the 
institution  was  obtained.  The  society  soon  extended  its  branches  into  every  pro- 
vince, and  its  members  are  now  supposed  to  amount  to  several  millions.  They  are 
united  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  of  secrecy,  and  by  pledges  of  mutual  assistance ; 
they  have  signs  and  pass- words  known  only  to  themselves ;  possess  a  common  purse, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  implicit  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  unknown 
superior.  In  1794  they  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  overthrow  the  reigning  dynasty,  and 
their  ravages  were  not  suppressed  till  1802.  Occasional  revolts  have  occurred  since, 
but  the  society  have  conducted  their  operations  so  cautiously  that  all  the  efforts  of 
the  imperial  ministers  have  failed  to  discover  their  leaders.  The  connection,  real  or 
supposed,  of  this  society  with  the  Jesuits,  was  the  cause  of  the  cruel  persecutions 
of  the  Chinese  Christians  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  Society 
are  called  Pe-lien-kiao  (worshippers  of  the  flower  of  the  nymphaea  or  water  lily). 

Finances. — There  are  no  authentic  documents  from  which  any  account  of  the 
public  revenues  can  be  obtained ;  Mr.  Medhurst  has  given  the  following  account 
of  them  : — *'  The  revenue  is  derived  principally  from  the  land-tax,  which  is  paid 
partly  in  kind  and  partly  in  money ;  it  is  generally  a  very  light  impost,  amounting 
not,  as  some  suppose,  to  one  tenth,  but  more  usually  to  one  fiftieth  or  one  hundredth 
of  the  produce.  There  are  also  taxes  on  pledged  articles,  and  more  particularly  a 
heavy  impost  on  salt ;  while  custom-houses  are  established  on  the  sea-coast,  and  at 
the  most  important  passes  in  hills  and  junctions  of  rivers,  so  as  to  secure  the  mer- 
cantile as  well  as  the  agricultural  population.  Some  of  the  revenue  thus  derived  is  kept 
in  the  provinces,  to  pay  the  army,  navy,  and  police,  and  to  provide  against  Amines, 
while  a  considerable  proportion  is  forwarded  to  Peking  for  the  imme^ate  service  of 
the  emperor  and  his  officers.  We  cannot,  therefore,  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
resources  of  China,  unless  we  consider  all  that  is  sent  to  the  capital  and  expended 
in  the  provinces,  as  being  alike  drawn  from  the  labour  of  the  people,  and  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  state.  Thus  the  revenue  of  the  Chinese  empire  will  appear  to 
be  as  follows  :  — 

Land-tax,  paid  in  money  sent  to  Peking,     .  .  £10,581,755 

Ditto,  paid  in  grain,  ditto,        .....  4,230,957 

Customs,  paid  in  money,  and  sent  to  Peking,         .  .  493,666 

Grain  kept  in  the  provinces,    .....  31,596,569 

Money,  ditto  ditto,      ......        9,568,375 


£56,471,322 

This  revenue,  when  divided  among  361,221,900  persons,  amounts  to  three  shiU 
lings  and  three  halfpence  per  head :  and  if  that  only  which  is  sent  to  Peking  be 
reckoned,  namely,  £15,206,378,  it  will  not  amount  to  much  more  than  ten  pence  per 
head.  Some  persons  may  doubt,  how  a  government  over  so  great  a  country  can  be 
maintained  for  so  small  a  sum,  and  how  a  people  under  an  arbitrary  rule  can  be  let 
off  with  such  insignificant  imposts ;  particularly  when,  in  a  free  country  like  our  own, 
and  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  each  individual  contributes  upwards  of  two  pounds 
annually,  as  his  share  of  the  public  burthens.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  China 
has  few  or  no  resources  beyond  itself;  that  her  foreign  commerce  is  limited,  and,  com- 
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pared  with  ibe  population,  insignificaiit ;  that  comparatiTely  few  tubdit  bj  maaufiM- 
tures ;  and  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants  are  dependent  on  agricultiire.  In  a  emntrj, 
therefore,  where  the  consumers  fully  equal  the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  and  where 
crery  production  is  hastily  devoured  by  a  needy  population,  there  is  little  left  for  a 
government  to  glean,  or,  to  use  a  Chinese  simile,  to  squeeze,  out  of  the  already  ex- 
hausted pockets  of  the  people.  It  is  not  unlikely,  also,  that  the  present  peaceful 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  willingness  with  which  the  Chinese  ffobaiit  to  the  Tir- 
tar  yoke,  is  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  light  and  insignificant  burthens  pressing  on 
the  people,  who  would  soon  complain,  and  perhaps  revolt,  if  more  heavily  taxed. 
But  how  can  the  government  manage  to  maintain  an  immense  establishment  of  dvil 
and  military  officers,  besides  an  array  and  navy  of  nearly  a  million  of  men,  upon  fifteen 
or  even  fifty-six  millions  of  pounds  sterling  ?  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  pay 
of  a  Chinese  soldier  is  only  fourpenee  a-day  ;  that  the  salary  of  the  highest  officer 
under  government  does  not  exceed  £8000  per  annum,  of  which  there  are  not  many ; 
there  is  no  more  than  one  officer  to  ten  thousand  people  ;  and  that  most  of  these  have 
no  more  than  £50  per  annum :  thus  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  government  to  ma- 
nage a  country  so  thinly  officered  and  so  poorly  paid,  upon  a  comparatively  small 
sum  of  money.  Besides  which,  there  is  no  national  debt  in  China,  so  that  all  that 
is  gathered  goes  to  the  actual  maintenance  of  the  government,  and  is  not  expended 
in  paying  the  interest  on  obligations  formerly  contracted,  to  be  defrayed  by  future 
generations. 

In  the  report  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  college  for  1829,  there  is  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  land-tax  paid  in  different  provinces,  extracted  from  the  Ta-tsing-hwuy- 
teen,  or  **  Collections  of  statutes  of  the  Tartar  dynasty,*'  by  which  it  appears  that 
the  average  rate  of  land-tax  per  mow  (or  Chinese  acre,  somewhat  smaller  than  an 
English  acre),  is  ftom  fifteen  cash  to  one  hundred,  or  ftom  one  penny  to  sixpenee : 
this,  when  calculated  at  its  highest  value,  and  multiplied  by  the  number  of  acres  in 
China  under  cultivation,  will  amount  to  about  £12,000,000  sterling.  This  state- 
ment agrees  with  the  common  report  of  the  natives,  who  affirm  that  from  one  to  two 
per  cent,  of  the  produce  is  the  utmost  of  what  is  exacted  by  the  government  in  the 
shape  of  land-tax." 

Army  and  Navy. — The  army  is  numerous  but  inefficient ;  and  consists  principally 
of  an  undisciplined  rab!)le,  armed  with  matchlocks,  bows  and  arrows,  and  spears  The 
number  has  been  variously  estimated  by  European  writers,  from  about  half  a  million 
to  1 ,954,450.  The  most  preciite  account  of  the  military  force  of  China  which  we 
have  been  able  to  find  is  contained  in  a  communication  by  Father  Hyacinth  Bitshurin 
to  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in  August  1837.  The 
Mandchews,  with  the  Mongolians  and  Chinese  who  accompanied  them  on  their  inva- 
sion of  China,  form  a  distinct  military  community,  which  is  divided  into  **  standards," 
and  subdivided  into  sections  and  companies,  each  company  consisting  of  150  men. 
The  Mandchews  of  Peking  consist  of  681  companies,  amounting  to  102,150  men  ;  the 
Mongolians  quartered  in  that  city  consist  of  *204  companies,  amounting  to  30.600 
men ;  and  the  Chinese  266,  amounting  to  39,900.  The  whole  force  of  the  Mand- 
chews on  duty  in  the  provinces  amounts  to  840  companies,  or  126,000  men.  To 
these  are  to  be  added  the  *<  wild  hunters,"  who  form  97  companies,  consisting  of 
14,550  men.  These  troops  garrison  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  empire ;  but, 
in  addition  to  them,  there  is  an  army  of  native  Chinese,  amounting  to  660,300  men, 
who  do  the  ordinary  duty  of  posts,  both  within  and  lieyond  the  frontiers  of  China. 
The  Government  maintains  3000  regular  troops  in  Thibet,  besides  a  number  of  irre- 
gulars ;  and  in  Turkestan,  numerous  Chinese  garrisons  are  established  in  all  the  towns, 
which  are  furnished  from  the  adjacent  province  of  Kan-suh. — (United  Service  Jour- 
nai,  x'lx.  97.)  This,  however,  is  only  the  peace  establishment ;  in  time  of  war,  it  is 
calculated  that  10,000,000  of  soldiers  may  be  levied;  but  we  are  assured  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  exists  only  on  paper,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  muster  an 
army  when  one  is  required.  With  the  exception  of  the  men  stationed  on  the  fron- 
tiers, the  whole  of  this  mighty  host  consists  of  n)en  of  peace,  who  are  always  in  gar- 
rison,  and  are  employed  in  preventing  any  violation  of  law.  But  they  suffice,  such 
as  they  are,  to  keep  the  country  quiet ;  and  may  be  considered  rather  as  an  armed 
police  force  than  an  army.  —  (Canton  Eegiater^  November  TJ ^  1838.)  But,  since 
these  opinions  were  expressed,  the  Chinese  have  come  in  contact  with  British  troops, 
and  have  shown  an  unexpected  degree  of  efficiency  and  resolute  bravery  ;  though  they 
are  ill  armed,  and  not  very  expert  in  the  use  of  their  artillery. 

The  imperial  navy  is  said  to  consist  of  1763  vessels;  of  which  1036  are  employed 
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for  police  purposes  on  the  great  rivers,  and  the  rest  are  stationed  on  the  sea-coast. 
They  are  of  all  sizes,  but  none  of  them  carry  more  than  20  guns.  The  larger  ships 
carry  from  200  to  400  soldiers  and  seamen ;  the  total  amount  of  the  marine  force  is 
estimated  at  60,000  men,  on  the  peace  establishment. 

Peoductivb  Industry.  —  The  industry  of  the  Chinese  in  every  thing  which  re- 
lates to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  is  wonderful.  The  origin  of  several  of 
the  arts  is  lost  in  the  twilight  of  antiquity,  and  the  invention  of  them  is  attributed 
to  personages  whose  existence  is  very  doubtful.  They  have  from  time  immemorial, 
been  acquainted  with  the  preparation  of  silk,  and  the  art  of  making  the  cloths  which 
have  attracted  the  merchants  of  the  greater  part  of  Asia.  The  manu&cture  of  por« 
celain  has  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  which  the  Europeans  have  but 
lately  been  able  to  surpass.  The  bamboo,  besides  being  the  grand  instrument  of 
punishment,  serves  as  a  material  for  numerous  kinds  of  works.  Their  cotton  cloths 
are  fomous  over  the  world.  Their  furniture,  their  vessels,  instruments  and  utensils 
of  every  kind  are  remarkable  for  great  solidity  joined  to  a  certain  ingenious  simpli- 
city, often  deserving  of  imitation.  They  have  always  been  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  working  metals,  they  make  musical  instruments,  cut  and  polish  precious  stones. 
Wood  engraving  and  block  printing  are  as  old  as  the  tenth  century.  They  excel  in 
embroidery,  dyeing,  varnishing,  and  cutting  ivory.  The  fans  which  they  make  are 
everywhere  admired ;  their  works  in  filagree  are  beautiful ;  their  artificial  flowers 
have  never  been  surpassed,  and  we  owe  to  them  the  invention  of  tinted  paper. 
Europeans  have  very  imperfectly  imitated  some  of  the  productions  of  their  industry, 
such  as  their  vivid  and  unalterable  colours,  their  paper,  which  is  at  once  fine  and 
solid,  their  ink,  and  many  other  things  which  require  patience,  care,  and  dexterity. 
They  take  pleasure  in  reproducing  models  that  reach  them  from  foreign  countries, 
which  they  copy  with  scrupulous  exactness  and  slavish  fidelity.  They  even  make, 
expressly  for  Europeans,  objects  suited  to  their  taste ;  and  the  rate  of  wages  is  so 
low,  that  it  is  often  found  advantageous  to  employ  them  upon  works  which  European 
artists  could  only  execute  at  a  great  expense.  Nearly  the  whole  arable  land  is  con- 
stantly employed  in  producing  human  food.  Even  the  steepest  mountains  are  brought 
into  cultivation  ;  and  are  cut  into  terraces  which  resemble  at  a  distance  immense  py* 
ramids  ascending  by  numerous  steps  or  storeys.  The  waters  which  flow  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  are  raised  from  terrace  to  terrace  till  they  reach  the  very  top  by 
means  of  a  portable  chain-pump  which  may  be  worked  by  two  men.  Reservoirs  are 
also  formed  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  from  which  the  rain-water  that  is  collected 
is  let  down  for  the  irrigation  of  the  sides.  The  houses  of  the  peasantry  are  dispersed 
throughout  the  country,  and  not  collected  in  villages.  The  women  rear  silk-worms ; 
spin  cotton,  and  weave  it  into  cloth,  which  is  in  general  use  among  the  common 
people  for  both  sexes ;  they  also  manufacture  woollen  stuffs.  The  Chinese  use  no 
butter  nor  cheese,  and  very  little  milk ;  their  principal  animal  food  is  pork ;  they 
have  few  horses  for  travelling,  show,  or  war ;  the  only  cattle  which  they  keep  are 
such  as  are  required  in  husbandry ;  even  sheep  are  very  rarely  to  be  seen,  except  in 
mountainous  districts  where  the  plough  cannot  be  used  with  advantage.  Hence  there 
are  no  grazing  farms,  no  meadows,  and  very  little  pasture,  while  every  acre  of 
ground  capable  of  cultivation  is  turned  up  by  the  spade  or  the  plough,  and  converted 
into  a  rice  or  a  corn  field.  Wheel  carriages  are  rare,  particularly  in  the  south,  where 
the  roads  are  few  and  narrow,  and  consist  generally  of  raised  pathways  through  the 
rice  fields,  or  of  winding  lanes  over  the  mountains.  The  gardens  are  very  few ;  a 
Chinese  grandee  delights  more  in  artificial  landscapes,  laid  out  in  a  small  compass, 
than  in  an  extensive  park,  or  a  flower  garden.  Utility  is  every  where  studied  in  pre« 
fereiice  to  pleasure. 

Public  Works The  Great  Wall  begins  with  a  large  bulwark  and  fort  on  the 

shore  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  from  which  it  extends  westward,  along  the  borders  of  Pe- 
che-lee,  Shan-si,  and  Shen-si,  through  a  space  of  1500  miles,  and  ends  amidst  nearly 
impassable  rocks  and  extensive  deserts.  It  consists  of  an  embankment  of  earth, 
raised  upon  a  foundation  of  large  square  atones,  and  cased  with  stones  or  bricks ;  it 
is  generally  broad  enough  at  top  for  six  horsemen  to  pass  abreast.  Its  height  varies 
according  to  its  situation ;  in  the  valleys  and  plains  it  is  not  less  than  30  feet ;  and 
in  such  places  it  is  strengthened  by  projecting  square  towers,  at  the  distance  of  a 
bow-shot  from  each  other.  There  are  gates  at  intervals,  which  are  strongly  fortified 
and  garrisoned.  This  great  work  appears  to  have  been  completed  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  was  intended  as  a  defence  against  the  Tartars,  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  now 
falling  to  ruins.      The  Yun-ho,  Yu-ho,  or  Great  Canal,  commtoces  near  Lin-chin,  in 
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Sban-tung,  extends  across  Shan-tang,  and  Kiang-nan,  and  ends  at  Hang-choa-fbo  in 
Che-kiang,  after  a  course  of  700  milM.  In  some  places  it  is  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  country,  where  strong  dikes  prevent  its  waters  from  overflowing;  in  other 
places  it  has  been  dug  to  the  depth  of  60  or  70  feet  below  the  surfiice ;  and  through- 
out it  has  a  width  of  200  feet.  There  are  no  locks,  but  only  floodgates,  and  in 
hilly  tracts  inclined  planes  interrupt  and  regulate  the  current  of  its  waters.  In  every 
part  of  its  course  it  passes  through  alluvial  soil,  which  is  intersected  by  numerous 
streams ;  the  sluices  are  of  the  rudest  construction.  It  is  neither  carried  through  any 
mountain  nor  over  any  valley ;  it  is  nevertheless  a  work  of  high  national  utility,  and 
forms  the  great  channel  of  communication  between  the  northern  and  the  southern 
provinces.  By  means  of  the  Pei-ho  and  Eu-ho  rivers  in  Pe-che-lee,  the  Oanal,  the 
Yang-tse-kiang,  the  Poyang-hou,  and  the  Kan-kiang  in  ^iang-si,  and  the  Pe-kiaag 
in  Quang-tong,  there  is  a  navigable  communication  between  Peking  and  Canton,  inter- 
rupted  onl>  in  one  place  by  the  high  mountains  which  separate  Quang-si  and  Quang- 
tong  from  Kiang-si.  Across  the  mountains  the  communication  is  formed  by  the  pass 
of  Meilan,  cut  through  the  top  of  the  ridge,  a  work  esteemed  so  difficult  that  the 
Biandarin  who  accomplished  it,  was  honoured  with  a  statue  in  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring temples.  The  Chinese  are  obliged,  by  the  circumstances  of  their  country, 
to  pay  great  attention  to  the  draining  and  irrigating  of  their  lands.  Espedal  care 
has  therefore  been  taken  to  prevent  inundations ;  and  the  labour  and  expense  be- 
stowed on  this  department  is  scarcely  equalled  in  any  other  country.  Some  of 
their  embankments  are  strong  and  well  constructed ;  their  bridges  over  rapid  streams 
and  broad  estuaries,  are  constructed  of  solid  granite,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  skill 
and  perseverance  of  their  engineers. 

CoMMERCB.  ^  The  internal  commerce  of  China  is  much  more  important  than  the 
foreign ;  it  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  rivers  and  canals,  and  consists  principally  in 
the  interchange  of  the  natural  and  artificial  productions  of  the  different  provinces. 
The  country  is  so  extensive,  and  embraces  such  a  variety  in  its  products,  that  the 
inland  traffic  is  sufficient  to  occupy  a  very  numerous  portion  of  the  people ;  and  thb 
circumstance  has  contributed  to  make  the  Chinese  neglect  their  maritime  commerce, 
which  once  extended  so  for  as  the  Red  Sea.  Their  merchants,  however,  still  visit  the 
principal  ports  of  the  Eastern  Seas.  Their  foreign  commerce  may  be  distinguished 
into  the  maritime  and  the  inland.  The  former  is  the  more  considerable,  and  its  prin- 
cipal mart  is  at  Canton,  which  is  frequented  by  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  and  by 
the  Anglo-Americans.  The  Government,  not  content  with  limiting  the  places  where 
European  traders  are  to  be  admitted,  the  place  of  their  abode,  and  the  time  during 
which  they  may  remain  at  Canton,  has  also  restricted  their  dealings  to  certain  Chinese 
merchants,  whom  the  French  call  Hani&tes^  and  the  English  Hong,  whose  number 
till  1792  was  only  twelve,  but  has  since  been  raised  to  eighteen.  All  commercial 
operations  are  managed  through  their  intervention  ;  and  they  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  act  as  a  sort  of  political  agents  in  settling  the  disputes  which  often  happen  be- 
tween the  foreigners  and  the  local  authorities.  The  great  article  of  export  from 
Canton  is  tea,  which  is  brought  there  by  land  carriage  from  the  most  remote  tea-* 
districts.  The  British  part  of  this  commerce  was  long  monopolized  by  the  English 
East- India  Company;  but  since  the  abolition  of  their  monopoly,  the  export  of  tea 
has  increased  immensely.  The  maritime  trading  towns  next  m  importance  are  Hang- 
chew-foo,  Hiamun  or  Amoy,  Chao-ching,  and  Ning-po.  The  Spaniards  of  Manilla 
have  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  at  Hang-chew-foo,  in  Fokien  ;  Shanghai,  in 
Kiang-nan,  is  the  emporium  of  the  trade  with  Japan.  The  land  foreign  commerce 
is  carried  on  at  five  principal  stations  on  the  frontiers  of  Siberia ;  at  Yarkhand  and 
Aksou  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkestan  ;  at  Leh  and  other  places  in  Thibet ;  at  Young- 
chang-fou  on  the  frontiers  of  Birmah ;  and  at  Kuei-lin-fou  on  the  frontiers  of  An- 
nam.  The  principal  articles  of  export,  besides  tea,  are  Nanking  cloth,  porcelain,  rhu- 
barb, squine,  musk,  ginger,  badiane,  mercury,  zinc,  borax,  silk,  shawls,  mother-of- 
pearl,  tortoise-shell,  and  other  articles  mentioned  in  the  precedin^r  section.  The 
principal  imports  are,  cloths  and  other  woollen  stuffs,  furs  from  Siberia  and  North 
America,  gold  and  silver  wire,  purl,  and  mats,  glass  and  mirrors  from  Bohemia,  lead, 
coral,  cochineal,  Prussian  blue,  cobalt,  champagne  wine,  clocks  and  watches,  ebony, 
gunpowder,  sandalwood,  calanibac,  ivory,  tin,  copper,  birds'  nests,  incense,  mother- 
of-pearl,  camphor,  tobacco,  opium,  and  various  other  articles.  The  opium  trade  u 
contraband ;  but  forms  nevertheless  the  most  valuable  article  of  import.  This  drug 
is  smoked  by  all  classes  to  an  enormous  extent.  In  1836  so  many  as  26,018  chests 
were  imported  into  the  country,  valued  at  17*106,903  dollars.     The  value  of  edible 
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birds'  netu  imported  from  tbe  IndUn  Iilsndi  btu  been  cstimBted  to  exceed  XSOO.OOO 

sterling  luinually. 

Divisions.  —  China  is  divided  into  eighteen  provinces,  whicfa  ire  lubdivtded  into 
yba,  c&fv,  end  heeK  :  and  it  it  ■  remarkable  bet,  that  tbe  Chineie  cities  have  no  pro- 
per names,  but  are  all  dislinguiabed  by  tbe  nanies  of  the  foo,  chea,  or  htm  of 
which  tbey  arc  the  capitals.  Canton,  for  inataiice,  is  named  Qiuuig<chau-foo,  i.  e.  the 
capital  of  Quang-tong  ;  Nan.king  is  named  Kiang-nan-foo,  i.  c.  tbe  capital  of  Kiang- 
nan ;  the  capital  of  the  empire  itself,  tbe  residence  of  tbe  Imperial  Court,  has  no 
other  name  than  Kini;-szu,  i.  e.  the  capital,  or  Chun-tbian-foo,  the  capital  of  Chun- 
tbiari.  In  consequence  of  there  having  been  in  China,  occasionally,  several  simul- 
taneous ItingdoniB,  or,  from  tlie  drcumstance  of  the  Court  having  several  timea 
changed  its  residence,  the  different  capiculs  have  received  names  indicative  of  their 
position :  Pe-iinj,  the  north  court  i  Iftm-iiag,  the  south  court  i  Tung-king,  the  east 
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Pa-ai!ia  (North-Cvurl).  th«  capital  of  th*  empire,  In  the  lyrotlnce  of  Pe^he-lee,  about  X  m 
tijMi.  Mil™un^'oo  thewubiBo:''      '" '"      


n  wbfeh™ 


lUy  from  th 

lue°brlc1i."i»>l%  of  which  Ihera  k>  ■  i 
Inr-lfhlng  (Impsr'-' ■ 

;lp»lly  bjtho  windchSw"?  oXlS. 

d  ii^nn^Md  fflihlDn/tooen,  >/lch  gin 
-nit  >re  Bi;neri]l7  brtrnil.  tail  In  ■tnlghl  Ui 

»r«j,  andarfi  buLKoT  1>iiclf4  and  Illed.    Th«abopiH*  hi -, 

diu-lrtjadheBooiUuiniHdrijrul*  gin  tbam  a  gu*|v«inoce.    The  > 

reels  and  houHi  ofihe  CblntH  Iowd  ua  nrj  Inferior  In  appearanoe  to  th 

lk«re  are.  Iwildei,  IS  large  AUburbt,  without  the  walls,  each  extending  ebnuk  ......  v-  -..  —.»..... 

M  popnlallon  ot  PeVIng  li  Taricn^lj  (stlmelwl  at  between  finJjno  end  3,000.000 1  the  cltj  prebibl/ 
iitain*  about  3,l)00,00n.  Tbe  Tartar  dt^  Is  conpoted  of  three  towni  within  each  olher,  each  >ur- 
unded  wlih  Hi  own  well.  The  InDermoitig  tbeTiU'kln-chlDS.DTlmperialralaee.  ebout  twomlln 
drcomTirrence,  of  a  siiuare  form,  surrounded  with  nroD*  nlU,  M  reel  high,  built  of  brick,  aotl 
>  ered  with  rellow  Ulet  It  It  eompootd  of  nDmennu  bulldlivt.  eanulnlng  halli.  templei.  »o.,  and 
e  Imperial  garden.  The  ncend  encl.anre,  ealled  Whani-ohlng.  oonMiii  numeroui  targe  gardeni, 
lib  utlBclal  lahes.  and  hills,  timplee,  and  halli,  end  l>  rr9nei|ialli  Inhabited  bf  people  In  the  serrlea 
ibecaurl.  Feklni  it  dlitingulibed  trma  the  other  cepllali  and  greet  eitlei  of  Aala  bj  a  number 
puNle  IrudtiitlDns.  reienibliDM  those  of  Europe.  notwIthstaDdlna  tbo  great  dmreoeet  Intcrpeeed 
Chinese  babltt,  raannirra.  sndcuitoms.  tt  reeelTfa  it*  tuppllv  rrom  the  southern  provinces,  bj 
BSDt  of  the  greet  canal  and  llw  riven  of  Pe-ehe-Iee,  vblcb  fotm  tlie  ohaBuals  of  a  verj  igUM  eom- 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  dtj  It  the  Irnperiel  lummer  paleee.  csTled  ytvta-nitn-*i»^n.  the  round 
and  ihlnlDlgardcn.  The  pidace  1>  verj  lerge.  bcin)t  compoied  of  ■  greet  number  of  bnildings,  dlipoeed 

e,  dli«iined  with  aniflclal  Mile,  lakes,  eanals,  T»]lI»7iockB. 


Kill-  brick,  outslile  of  which  there  Is  ■  wet  dllcb.  It  It  compcMdof  two  dtlei  which  ere  qulw  dtttlne 
evnecalledKlng-lthIng  (Imperial  town),  callidaiu  the  Tartar  elU,  beeauie  It  wee  buUt  bj  U 
Tartars  or  Haniolt  during  their  poiwuion  of  China  In  tbe  lath  eenlan,  and  it  now  Inhabited  prl 
'.vallyb;thij»andchewa;  the  other  named  I^o-tshlng  (old  lownj,  or  Wd-lo-tiblng.  celled  alio  tl 

(, . —  V ,. ,.  ^_. „_j-u.t.i..j  |^(^„^g    Boms  of  tbe  g»l«e  are  loftj  and  etron 

lam,  at  a  dittane*.  the  ac^Bianee  ot  grandeur.  Tl 
.  i  the  largest  le  60  jarda  wide,  and  nearij  3  miles 
■  -' —  and  well  kept  Tbo  bonaee  are  low.  nfteii  a 
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and  bkndt :  which  an  oeeaptod  by  Hrboun,  Ibmti.  MvlUaiis,  wad  •ffrytUikr  bmI  amidUc  Ivtfat 


tight.    A  hnndrad  snd  twantj  mlfw  to  the  N.E.  of  Pddnc,  and  hafottd  tho  mu 
hoDtlng-Mat  of  the  emperor,  where  Kien-lonf  roeelTed  the  Brltleh  emhawy  In  ITM. 

Nar-kiso  or  Kiang*naii<4iM>.  stande  on  a  hraneh  of  the  Yang-tm  M«nt,ln  tha  provinet  «f  Uaof  • 
nan.  570  mUee  8.  by  E.  of  Peking.  The  areaeneloeedbytho  walla  la  rniMB  lancr  than  that  afPihfaH; 
hot  the  greater  part  of  it  It  now  deetttute  of  eren  the  traeae  of  huildlnn,  anil  tha  dLtf  nncnpiie  eadj 
a  eomcr  of  the  enolofure.  Keduoed.  however,  aa  it  la,  It  ftill  eontlnnaa  toha  ooa  of  tha  prfadpal  maaa- 
fheturing  towns  of  the  empire.  Its  silks,  paper,  and  cotton  cloths,  are  piaftrrad  to  thoaa  made  any 
where  ^Ise ;  and  eren  In  Eorope  the  cottons  were  once  highly  esteemed,  and  have  glvan  tbrir  nana 
to  a  species  of  fanltation  doth  called  tuttdceen.  Learning  also  eontlnnea  to  floorish,  the  bookieUers' 
shops  are  amply  furnished,  and  more  physicians  are  sent  from  Nanking  than  flrom  any  other  ehy  of 
the  empire.  Its  principal  or  most  cetefaratad  buHdlna  Is  a  pagoda,  or  octagonal  tower  of  9  stonys, 
ascended  by  884  steps.  Ttie  material  Is  a  fine  white  tile,  which,  bekng  palntfd  In  varloos  ooloors,  hss 
tha  ^vearance  of  porcelain ;  and  all  the  parts  are  so  neatly  iotnad  as  to  appear  to  form  only  one 
piece.  The  galleries  are  filled  with  imagem  and  set  round  with  bella,  which  tinkle  wHh  tha  wind ; 
and  on  the  top  is  a  large  plne-apple-shaped  ornament,  consisting,  aa  tha  Chlneaa  say,  of  aoUd  gold. 
About  40  miles  B.  by  N.  of  Nanking,  In  the  bed  of  the  Taog-tse-Uaag,  Is  the  Island  of  OUa-dhn 
(Golden  island),  which  rises  almost  perpendieulariT  from  the  rirer,  and  Is  covaied  with  gardens  and 
piMsure  houses.  **  Art  and  nature,  sajrs  Sir  O.  Staunton,  **  saam  to  have  ooniMnad  to  give  lo  thia 
apc»t  the  appearance  of  enchantment."  It  belongs  to  the  emperor,  who  has  boilt  upon  It  a  large  and 
handsome  palace,  snd  on  the  highest  point  are  several  templea  and  pagpdaa.  It  also  contains  a  large 
monastery  of  priests,  who  ars  its  principal  Inhabitants.  In  this  part  m  the  jgraat  rivar,  whloh  Is  boa 
two  miles  wide,  are  numerous  ishmds  skirted  with  shrubbery,  and  rodu  whieh  riaa  ahmptly  trtun  the 
water ;  the  waves  roll  like  those  of  the  ocean,  and  poipoises  are  said  to  ha  aomaHmaa  seen  ndllng 
among  them.    Chin-shan  stands  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

SoH-chetT'/oo^  a  very  Urge  city,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial  plaeaa  In  the  empire, 
■tsnds  on  the  east  bau  of  the  great  canal,  101  mUes  E.S.E.  of  Nanking,  In  tha  prorlnoa  af  Kiang-si; 
and  is  extolled  as  a  terrestrial  paradise.  It  Is  trarersed  by  nomeroos  eanala,  whidi  randar  it,  Vk» 
Venice,  a  city  on  the  waters ;  it  contains  a  multitude  of  magnificent  bridgea,  templaa,  and  trium- 
phal arches,  and  it  is  here  that  all  the  classes  of  people,  irtioee  business  It  is  to  mliuatar  to  pkason^ 
wwfhl  or  unlawful,  are  trained  to  their  respectlTe  calUngs.  A  few  miles  wiat  of  the  dtj,  tiM  Tal-hoa 
(Great  lake),  nearly  100  miles  in  circumference,  and  bordered  by  pictorasqua  hUla,  which  are  enl- 
tlrated  to  their  very  tops,  is  a  place  of  great  resort  and  recreation  to  tha  dtlaans,  who  taka  thdr 
pleasure  in  numerous  boats,  rowed  chldBy  by  women.  Cking4nang^f^  In  tha  same  provinoe,  on  Aa 
south  bank  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  at  the  place  where  it  is  crossed  1^  the  canal,  la  ona  of  tha  martttmo 


keys  of  the  empire,  and  is  defemfed  1]^  a  vary  strona  garrison.  Skamgkaij  Semmg-Jkae,  or  8km$ig 
Afwn,  60  miles  E.  by  8.  of  Sou-chew-ftm,  has  a  fine  harbour  at  the  month  of  the  Woosong  rivar.  Tha 
aatrance,  however,  leadii  over  an  extensive  bar,  so  that  only  ships  drawing  not  more  tliani4  fisat  water 
can  reach  the  city,  which  Is  In  lat.  2\°  B'  N..  long.  ISP  4'  £.  This  is,  perhana,  tha  hugeat  cmporiara 
of  the  empire,  ami  carries  on  an  extensive  trade,  equal  In  amount,  at  least.  If  not  sapwior,  to  that  of 
Ctoton. 

Hang'ckfW'foot  the  capital  of  (The-kiaiw,  la  the  emporium  of  trade  between  tha  northam  and  the 
southern  provinces,  it  Is  the  flunous  Aimai  of  Marco  Polo,  tha  capital  in  his  time  of  southern 
China ;  and  is  90  miles  to  the  8.  of  Sou-chew-foo.  The  whole  intervening  space  Is  a  rich  and  beaa- 
tlful  country,  containing  in  many  plaoes  extensive  forests  of  mulberry  trees,  whidi  afford  abundant 
food  for  the  silkworms.  Hang-chew -foo  Is  situate  between  the  basin  of  the  great  canal  whldi  ends 
hare,  and  the  river  Chen-tang-cuaung,  which  fklls  Into  the  sea,  at  the  distanoe  of  60  milas  east  The 
tide  when  UxW  Increases  the  width  of  the  river  to  about  four  miles  opposite  tha  d^ ;  and  renders  It 
the  channel  bv  which  great  quantities  of  merchandise  are  recdved  and  exported  to  and  from  the 
southern  provinces.  Rut  there  is  no  water  communication  between  the  river  and  the  canal,  so  that 
all  goods  arriving  either  way  must  be  landed  at  the  city.  The  population  Is  very  large.  Sing-po-frnt 
in  Ut.  '19=  33  la'^N..  lung.  121-'  17'  E..  is  a  very  beautiful  town,  with  an  extensive  trade  In  raw  silks, 
silk  piece-goods,  and  green  teas.  It  stands  upon  a  creek,  and,  till  the  middle  of  last  century,  contained 
an  English  factory,  {.arge  vessels  can  proceed  onlv  no  far  as  Chin-hae,  at  the  entrance  of  tlie  ri«er, 
but  Hhips  of  3iin  tons  may  anchor  before  tlie  city,  wnich  is  about  12  or  15  miles  from  the  sea.  Sikp9 
(8hip-po\  south  of  Ning-po,  han  an  excellent  land-locked  harbour;  and  Cha-po  (Charpoo),  about  lO 
miles  N.,  is  the  Chinese  emporium  for  Japan. 

Ill  the  province  of  Foklen  are :  Iluk-ch^w  or  Fou-chew-foo,  the  capital,  10  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Si-ho  or  Min-kiang,  which  is  broad  and  navirsble  up  to  the  city.  The  entrance  of  the  river 
Is  in  1st.  26"  6'  N.,  long.  1 1U>^  .s.'t'  E.,  and  is  rather  intricate.  Numerous  villages  and  hamlets  occupy 
beautiful  situations  on  its  bank-i ;  while  fertile  fields,  producing  wheat,  naked  rocks,  caacades.  Islands 
and  plains  of  sand  give  a  dtvomifled  aspect  to  the  scene.  Tne  city  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
populous  in  China,  and  is  di«tinffui.«hed  for  its  commerce  and  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  aa  well 
as  for  the  number  of  literati  who  nisku  it  their  residence.  It  is  also  remarkable  fur  a  great  stone 
bridge,  a  rude  but  nub^tantial  structure,  built  quite  across  tlie  broad  river.  Amojf  or  Emttei  f  Hrm' 
mtunj,  in  lat.  24'-''  27'  2G"  N.,  long.  118-  10' »»'  E.,  is  situate  on  an  Island,  with  an  excellent  hartMmr 
which  admits  ships  of  the  greatest  burden.  It  carries  on  a  very  extensive  trade  with  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  Formosa,  and  all  the  maritime  provinces  of  China.  The  city  Is  very  exti-nalve,  and 
contains  at  least  StNi^NNi  inhabitants.  Vessels  can  sail  up  close  to  the  houses,  load  and  unlosMi  with 
the  greatest  facility,  liave  shelter  from  all  winds,  and  in  entering  or  leaving  the  port  are  in  no  danger 
of  getting  on  shore.  Chiu-rht^p  (Tseuen-choo),  50  miles  N.E.  of  Amoy,  a  seaport  town  on  a  small 
river,  with  a  bay  obstructed  by  shoals  and  banks,  so  that  only  small  brigs  can  proceed  to  the  dty 

Ca!«to»  or  Uuanff-choM-foo,  called  also  by  the  natives  Sttnf'Ching.is  situate  in  lat.  83^7'  10"  N., 
long.  113^-^  14'  »»"  E..  on  the  Choo  or  Si-kiang  (Pearl  rirer),  100  miles  from  the  soa.  and  surroundsd  1^ 
canals,  branches  of  rivers,  rice  field*,  and  towering  barren  liillit.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  but  Is  Im- 
portant now  as  the  sole  cni|Mirium  of  the  European  and  American  commerce  with  China.  The  city 
Is  of  a  s<iuarc  form,  surrounded  with  walls  buUt  of  stone  and  brick,  with  a  line  of  bsttlements  and 
embrasures,  and  pierced  with  sixteen  gates.  It  Is  divided  by  a  wall  into  two  parts,  called  the  old  city 
and  the  new  city,  the  whole  circumference  of  which  can  bo  walked  round  at  a  quick  pace  within  two 
hours ;  but  the  suburbs  are  fully  aa  large  as  the  city  it»e1f  The  Euro|«an  fkctoriee  are  outside  the 
walls  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  are  thirteen  in  numl>er.  They  src,  without  doubt,  says  Gntslaff, 
the  most  elegant  buildings  In  the  empire,  thuugh  a  European  might  find  fault  with  them,  and  view 
the  factory  comforts  with  contempt.  There  arc  about  GOO  streets  in  Canton,  most  of  a-hich  are  nar^ 
row  and  crooked,  and  none  at  all  to  bo  compared  with  the  old  and  new  China  streets  near  the  facto- 
ries. Few  of  the  houses  are  splendid ;  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  exceedingly  crowded ;  and.  even 
In  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  if  we  except  those  of  a  few  Hong  merchants,  there  i»  no  real  comfort. 
The  ffovemor's  palace,  a  very  spacious  building,  stands  near  the  Yew-Ian  gate.  The  other  public 
buildings  and  the  temples  are  very  numerous.  The  population  has  been  vanouslv  estimated  between 
75,0U0  and  1,500,000.  Slany  thousands  of  the  people  five  continually  on  the  water,  in  a  sort  of  floating 
houses  ranged  in  lines  like  streets.  The  foreign  trade  is  transacted  by  means  of  a  certain  number  of 
merchants  called  Hong ;  and  the  imperial  ofllcers,  to  whom  communications  are  made  through  tha 
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Hong,  are  the  Tsuiig>iuh,  goTernor  of  the  two  Quang  provinces,  who  generally  resides  at  Canton, 
though  his  proper  official  seat  is  at  Shaou-king-foo,  about  100  miles  to  the  westward;  the  Foo-yueni 
or  Lieutenant-governor ;  the  Uae>kwan-keen-tuh  or  Hoppo,  the  collector  of  the  customs,  who  has  the 
entire  direction  of  foreign  trade.  All  matters,  howeter,  of  importance  are  communicated  to  the  Tung^ 
tuh,  who  reports  to  the  Emperor  what  is  worthy  of  his  attention.  The  European  and  American 
ships  anchor  at  Whampoa  (Uwang-poo),  a  small  and  wretched  village  on  an  Island  about  14  milds 
down  the  river.  Each  ship  on  its  arrival  engages  a  Hong  merchant,  who  becomes  surety  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  the  crew,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  duties ;  and  with  him  the  greater  part  of  the  busi- 
ness is  transacted.  The  custom-house  officers  are  very  numerou>i.  All  of  them  live  by  extortion,  and 
are,  without  exception,  venal.  Macao,  In  Chinese  Aou-mun,  "  the  entrance  to  the  bay,"  a  Portugues* 
town,  is  situate  on  a  small  peninsula,  nine  miles  in  circumference,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  a 
large  island  ( Heang-shan)  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  river  of  Canton.  It  is  a  handsome  well- 
built  city ;  and  the  population  is  estimated  at  between  12,000  and  30,000.  The  Chinese  government  In- 
terdicts all  communication  from  Macao  with  the  neighbouring  country,  and  a  wall  is  built  across  the 
isthmus  and  closely  guarded,  which  no  European  is  allowed  to  pass.  The  peninsulaiis  rocky ;  the 
cliffs  are  of  various  picturcitque  forms,  presenting  fine  views  of  both  sea  and  land.  A  gurden  and  a 
cave  are  still  pointea  out  as  the  haunt  of  Camoens,  the  author  of  the  Lusiad.  The  foreign  merchanta 
leave  their  families  here,  while  they  can  proceed  to  Canton  only  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  Bftacao  is 
near  the  sea,  just  within  the  entrance  of  the  great  western  channel  of  the  river  or  gulf  of  Canton.  It 
had  an  excellent  harbour,  but  the  depth  of  the  entrance  has  decreased  to  two  fathoms,  and  large  ships 
are  therefore  obliged  to  lie  in  the  roads,  which  are  much  exposed.  The  Bocca-  Tigrit,  or  proper 
mouth  of  the  river,  lies  to  the  north  of  Macao  road,  about  50  miles  by  the  navigable  channel  of  the 
gulf. 

Nan-tchang'foo,  the  capital  of  Kiang-si,  upon  the  Kan-kiang,  a  very  large  town,  is  the  centre  of  the 
porcelain  manufactures.  It  has  also  a  great  trade  in  silks  and  turs ;  and  produces  an  immense  number 
of  idols.  King-te-tshin,  on  the  Po,  a  large  town  to  the  east  of  the  Poyang  lake.  Is  the  largest  porcelain 
manufactory  in  the  world.  It  contains  not  fewer  than  500  fktrnsces,  and  is  said  by  the  missionariea 
t^  have  1,000,000  of  inhabitants.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  clouds  of  smoke  by  day,  and  pillars  of  lire 
by  night,  which  give  it  the  appearance  at  a  distance  of  a  great  city  on  fire.  No  foreigner  has  ever 
been  admitted  within  its  precincts,  lest  he  should  make  known  the  secrets  of  the  processes  there 
carried  on.  China  contains  many  other  large  cities  and  towns,  but  these,  however  important  to  their 
natives  and  the  imperial  eovemment,  have  never  acquired  a  European  Came,  nor  been  visited  by  any 
other  Europeans  than  a  few  Catholic  missionaries.  The  kingdom  is  said  to  contain  altogether  157'i 
towns,  2796  temples,  3158  bridges,  10,809  public  buildings,  765  lakes,  and  14,607  mountains;  all  spe> 
cially  enumerated  and  described  by  Chinese  writers.  LArge  and  flourishing  cities  are  found  only 
where  there  is  ready  water  communication  with  other  plact^.  The  greatest  samenees  exists  in  aU 
the  towns.  In  the  larger  towns  are  a  few  well-paved  streets,  lined  with  shops ;  but  most  of  the  streets 
are  very  narrow,  extremely  dirty,  and  lined  with  mere  hovels.  The  suburbs  of  many  cities  are  mocdi 
larger  than  the  cities  themselves,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  large  walled  space  without  houses, 
where  there  was  formerly  a  city.  Villages  and  hamlets  have  often  a  fine  appearance  at  a  distance ; 
but  Internally  they  are  only  a  mass  of  houses  irrejfularly  clustered  together,  without  ftirniture  or 
comforts,  and  filthy  In  the  extreme.  The  grandeur  of  the  natural  scenery  Is  often  as  striking  as  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Commanding  situations  are  chosen  for  temples,  which  serve  likewise  for 
taverns,  stages,  public  halls,  and  gambling-houses.  The  building  of  houses  is  regulated-by  law,  and 
none  is  allowed  to  exceed  a  certain  size.  The  public  buildings  have  little  to  recommend  them.  — 
(  BalbVi  Abreg^yp.  771 ;  Sir  G.  Staunton's  Account  of  Macartney' i  Embassy  i  Ellis's  Account  qf  Lord 
Amherst's  Embaity ;  GittzUsfs  Voyages,  China  Opened,  and  tlistoryqf  China;  Medkurst's  China; 
Dnu'fiinif's  Fanqui  in  China  i  Daois  s^China  and  the  Chinese i  Eeo.  HouMsrd  Malcom's  Travels i  Voye^ 
^f  the  Amherst ;  &c.  &c.  ftc.) 

§  Subject  territories  beyond  China  Proper. 

T.  The  western  part  of  the  province  of  Kan-suh,  comprising  Barkol  M,nd  OurounUsi,  with  the  country 
between  these  places  and  the  ancient  western  limits  of  Shen-si. 

II.  Thianshan-pe4ou,  or  the  country  to  the  north,  and  Thian-sh€nunan-lou,  Use  country  to  the 
south  of  the  Celestial  mountains,  form  together  what  the  Chinese  call  Tsin-kiang,  or  the  NewfrosUier. 
They  are  both  dependent  on  the  military  governor-general  who  resides  at  111  or  Ele,  and  have  beeo, 
since  1760,  a  regular  province  of  the  empire.  Thian-shan-pe-Iou  comprises,  1.  Soongaria  or  Ztm- 
garia,  subdivided  into  three  military  divisions,  which  bear  the  names  of  their  chiet  towns.  JU  or 
Goutja,  Kour'kara-oussou,  and  Tarbagatai.  2.  The  country  of  the  Kirghix,  which  comprise  apart 
of  the  territory  of  the  Kirghiz  of  the  Great  Horde,  who  dwell  around  lake  Balkashi,  and  a  part  oi  the 
country  of  the  BurtU,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Zaisang.  3.  The  Torgot  country,  which  com- 
prises the  territory  along  the  upper  111,  assigned  by  the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  remains  of  the  Tor- 
gots  or  Torguths,  who,  in  1770,  migrated  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga  to  place  themselves  under  his 
protection.  Thlan-shan-nan-lou  or  Little  Bukharia,  formerly  divided  into  eight  principalities,  tribu- 
tary to  the  empire,  is  now  divided  into  ten  districts  which  are  entirely  iul]()ect,  and  bear  the  names  of 
their  chief  towns,  namely,  Khamil  or  Ilami,  Pijan,  Karashar,  KoutsftCt  Sairam^  Aksuu.  Oushi,  Kash- 
gar  or  Kashkar  or  Cashuar^  Yarkhand,  and  Khoten  or  Khotan.  Aksou  may  be  regarded  as  the  capital 
of  the  country,  as  it  is  the  residence  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  troops  in  this  division  of 
the  empire.  It  was  In  this  province,  and  particularly  in  Cashgar  and  Tarkhand,  that  a  few  years  ago 
the  Turkish  princes  revolted,  and  carried  on  a  desultory  warfare  against  the  Chinese. 

III.  The  country  qfthe  Mongols  qf  Hoho-nor  or  JCAoArAo-fioor,  divided,  according  to  Klaproth,  into 
30  banners.  This  race  inhabit  the  very  high  mountainous  country  around  the  lake  Uoho-nor,  and  are, 
properly  speaking,  Kalmucks.  This  region  contains  the  sources  of  the  Whang-ho,  and  its  southern 
slope  sends  forth  the  ELlu-cha-kiang,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Yang-tse-kianf,  the  Sa- 
luen.  and  the  May-kuang  or  river  of  Cambodia,  three  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia. 

IV.  Thibet  or  Si-zzang,  subdivided  into,  1.  Out,  which  contains  /T&ufa  (Lassa;,  BoteUa^  and  Jiga» 
goungear.  2.  Zzang,  which  contains  Jikadxe^  a  town  of  30,000  inhabitants,  according  to  Klaproui ; 
Jatht'toumbo  (Teesboo-lomboo.)  the  residence  of  the  Bantshan-lama ;  Ghiandxe  ;  Pharif  a  small  for^ 
tress  not  far  from  Mount  Chumularl;  Chakakote^  a  commercial  town  of  1000  houses  near  Dhwidagirii 
Bhatdi  or  Paitee.  3.  K'ham,  which  comprises  Bathang,  Tsiamdo,  Sousmang  or  SourmoHt  Souk.  It 
appears  that  the  eastern  part  of  this  province  has  been  united  to  the  Chinese  province  of  Setchuen. 
4.  Ngari,  which  comprises  several  small  states  tributary  to  the  Dalai-lama.  Their  chief  towns  are 
Chountarte,  Bourang-dakla,  Deba,  the  capital  of  the  Undetor  Umadesa,  and  the  residence  of  a  lama; 
Toting,  the  residence  of  a  grand  lama ;  Ladakh  or  Leh,  the  capital  of  Little  Thibet ;  GaHou  or  Cfwr- 
tope,  a  Chinese  military  post.  The  easlem  part  of  this  province  is  occupied  by  Mongol  tribes  named 
Khor  or  Charui-gol ;  and  Ladakh  is  an  independent  kingdom  or  principality. 

V.  The  country  qf  the  Deb- Raja  or  Bhotan  and  Bisnl,  both  already  described  as  being  within  the 
natural  Umits  of  India.    They  are  dependent  upon,  but  are  not  properly  subject  to  China. 

Vi.  Mantchouria,  or  tlie  country  of  the  Mwdchews,  difided  into  three  departments  or  shires: 

3C 
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1.  Chiftfi-kinfi,  vliich  comprlwa  Chlns-jrmnit  or  Motikdtn.  Fuung-thUn,  the  ftrdiir«lM«o  of  L«o-ton, 
,:§  or  of  John  Fotockl ;  'i.  A'lnn.  which  comprivM  KiHn,  Bedonne.  yinflroatAk  Tondon.  m  plACv  of  vxil 

for  Chinese  crimlnalt ;  3.   Saehatifn-ifula,  comprlalnf  8a|ihalicn-ouu-hotiin,  TalUlkar,  KaQv.  an 
the  northern  part  of  the  Island  of  Tarrmkid  or  Tthoka  or  Sc|challen. 

VII.  Mongolia,  la  vhtch  we  mutt  dittlnmiiBh:— 1.  The  C<mntr]f  qf  the  Sionffolt,  anbdlTlded  Inr 
Korttin,  where  are  found  the  ruins  of  the  towns  Almaton  and  Slhe :  Tvurhet ;  Jalait,  wImrv  are  fmiai 
CkolhAo;  iiorha,  containing  the  ruined  towns  of  Lountr-ngan,  *^e4rAo/o,  and  Bar'^h^o;  Arvu 
Korttin  ;  T'>unut,  rontaining  the  ruined  town  of  KAra-khoto;  KaratMin,  containing  the  minso 
•ereral  ancient  citlem  and  the'Buddhixt  temple  of  Kou-youan-minc-uu ;  jtokhan  /  yaiwygn  ;  Ouivni 
Ml/,  with  the  mint  of  Jao-tsheou  ;  Kknfka  i  left  wing ' ;  Janmf.  where  there  it  »  celebrated  temple  o 
Buddha- Sakyamounl ;  Jlb>ikffii  ;  Ahnkhaitar ,-  Kk'f*tsit.  where  we  find  Barin-kboto  and  the  tombs  o 
the  Khltan  oni|>cror«  :  Kttiktrn  ;  SoHniiHit :  Dourf-m-  Kve^oeAn  .-  Khalka  'right  wing'  ;  Tvumtet  o 
KoukQU-Khot'i  I  in  (.'hlnei^,  Kwei-wha-Chlng  \  th«  residence  of  an  incarnate  god ;  Ourat.  where  wi 
muit  place  the  ancient  countnr  of  Tenduc  or  Thian-ie,  mentioned  by  3Urco  Polo,  and  eontainini 
■erenu  cvlrbratcd  templeiK ;  Ortfnt;  Chnkhar  or  the  Kn>ntler  Mongols,  In  the  neighbonrhocd  of  Shan-«i 
the  IhHnrit  o/thf  eight  pxttturaft^M  belonfiine  to  the.l'hinese  GoTemment.  where  waj  ittuate  the  towi 
•f  rhao-n«lrcan-M)umi\  formerly  called  Kai-phing.  which,  according  to  Klaproih.  is  the  Clcmenfoi 
of  Marco  l*n|o,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Momrol  khans  uf  the  dynasty  of  Yuan.  3.  'Ifae  C^bK/n 
qf  tkf  A'Ai/A'i.  which  compr{»es  the  ancient  country  of  the  Khalka,  a  part  of  the  desert  of  Gobi,  tbii 
country  of  the  Ourvinphni.  and  a  p<irt:on  uf  that  of  the  Ftnitht  or  Otlei.  Its  principal  towns  are 
Ourpit  4^r  A'rr'-r'Ti,  Mui'tnyi^thiii,  Oul''t-n/ut'ii.  tlie  residence  ot  a  Mandchew  seneraJ.  commandcr-ln 
chief  of  the  tri>o|is  in  this  prurincc.  Several  honied  of  Kalmucks  wander  in  tnls  elevated  rt-cion.  Ii 
Ourianfihai  live  the  SuyntL'^.  who  sometimt^s  indulge  in  cannibalism.  According  to  Klaproih,  It  is  ii 
this  part  i<f  thf  cniplrc'that  wo  must  place  Knrakhurin  or  Knrakorumor  Cnraaxrum,  the  ordinary  roM 
dance  of  the  tlr«t  surro«!>ors  of  Zi'nchis  Khan,  and  consequently  the  capital  of  the  lanrest  empire  tha 
•Ter  cklMcd.  It  wa^  there  that  Kubtai  and  Argoun  received  tlkeambauadurs  of  all  the  princes  of  Asia 
and  of  several  fVom  Kuropv  and  America. 

V II I .  Thf  Kinti'hm  nf  i '..n  it . 
Tlie5e  vight  pro^lnroN  comprise  an  immense  extent  of  conntrj  of  very  divcrsiflcd  aurfice.  an< 

p09sessing  different  c1im«ti>s  and  natural  productions. 

MoxGui.iA  is  an  eleiate«t  valley  or  table-land  inclosed  between  the  Altai  mountaint  and  those  o 
Thibet,  and  interaecteti  tiy  chains  of  Iwfty  granite  mountains,  the  summits  of  which  aro  in  many  |iart 
clothed  with  a  variety  of  tn'C^.  Numerous  rivers,  abounding  in  flsh.  How  at  the  fiH>t  uf  these  rlilg«<4 
and  pasturages  an  I  cultivate>l  fluids  Interrupt,  at  intervals,  the  monotonv  of  the  sandy  and  stony  toi 
of  which  the  greater  |>art  of  the  country  consists.  The  desert  of  Gobi  1*  Intersected  from  east  u 
west  by  nuiuntaiiis  less  elcvatc«i  than  those  to  the  north.  Notwithstanding  the  fcarcity  of  wa'cr  an^ 
pasture  it  ia  almost  everywhere  covered  with  docks  of  sheep  and  goats,  hcrda  of  large  camels,  ^i^o 
roua  though  amall  horse*,  and  oxen,  undisturbed  by  inaects  or  n.'ptiltfs.  The  yellow  aand.  vhicl 
forma  the  ^urface  of  the  desert,  is  general Iv  not  loose  and  moveable:  and  water  Is  found  in  «eil! 
from  seven  to  ten  feet  in  depth.  To  the  northward,  however,  of  lloho-nor  it  aasumca  a  most  terriA< 
appearance,  beinK  there  covered  with  aemi-transiuurrnt  shingles,  which  reflect  the  sun's  rays  and  ren 
der  the  summer  heat  so  liiten«e  that  not  even  a  blaile  of  grass  can  arrow  among  thi-m.  The  arid  *ci 
ends  at  the  sunthern  limit  of  the  Gobi.  The  country  of  the  T»>akiiars.  of  the  Ordos.  and  of  severa 
Mongolian  hordes,  who  live  to  the  south  of  the  step|«.  is  adapted  for  tillage,  and  sufficiently  wi! 
watered.  Nearer  to  the  groat  wall  of  China,  the  districts  of  the  l^astem  Mongols  form  a  fert-le  ctmiv 
try.  The  climate  is  vi  ry  difft-rent  from  that  of  the  countries  of  Europe  situate  in  the  name  laticud* 
(between  40  and  .SO  N  '.  The  great  elevation  of  the  country,  and  an  abtmdance  of  natron  are  E>rnr«git>]j 
the  most  active  causes  in  pri.nlucinff  the  greater  degree  of  cold  which  is  ex|H*rienced  in  \loiic><]ia 
In  OctolK»r  and  Novwiiln'r  K' '.  the  Kussiaii  eml»as*y  found  Keaumur's  thermometer  to  vary  bi-i»t'«ii 
10~  and  H  ht-li»w  zoru,  ■=  lH?twicn  -.  i^-'  and  —  !•■  of  Fahrenheit :  but  colil  a'>  the  climate  Is  m  winter 
it  is,  on  th>>  contrnrv,  in  Mintnior  almost  as  hot  and  i».irehing  as  in  Arabia.  The  v^uesi,  flr.  bireh.  a>b. 
elm,  nml  whitt*  iH>pl:ir.  irmw  nn  the  mount.^in4  of  Northern  M<Mt;rolia.  and  in  the  s.imo  region  atk 
found  reti  rurrant!>.  niM  (Hae]-!"*.  nnd  v.vii-us  shrub*.  ni*Miit«  the  ii<nic!>tic  animaN  aln:a<1y  mri.- 
tlone>l.  tht-ro  are  niimlM  r^  i>i  «il>l  h<<r«es,  N^ars.  ^'o:iT?>,  bear^.  wolves,  hares,  tuxes,  tables,  and' s>ii^ir- 
rels  ;  with  cranes,  it  iM  ^^.o -•-,  •luoli>.  nioorfowl,  i|uaiU.  anil  «w-ans.  The  Mongols  Iniing  oMik'M  l-} 
their  pn«toral  habito  frii|u>'ntly  t>i  ehaiige  their  i>l.iee>  i>f  abode,  have  to  cuntent  thenisrUes  w-.th  4 
little  who.it.  mlllvt,  .inl  I'arli  v.  uf  tluir  own  *i>wini:.  anil  to  depend  for  the  en-ater  part  «if  thrir  •uN 
aistence  on  tin'  )  ntdueo  >>f  tni  ir  tlm-ks  and  h*-r'l>.  and  the  corn  whieh  ihev  reoei^e  fmmOiiiui  in 
exchiimro  for  tbeir  sliei  p  an>l  uibir  animal'*.  Tbiir  ini|>ro%i(|i-nce  in  rt-card  to  bread  oi|n^sc4  tb^iu 
aometinies  to  ab>i<luti>  » ;ini  in  » inter,  w  Inn  thilr  tloeWi*  liiti  wi^e  suffer  from  extreme  cold,  or  di*e**e, 
They  are  natuntlly  wnrliln'.  and  liaio  n«»t  b'si  the  n  niemliraiico  of  the  vielories  i»f  their  anct>torj 
over*  the  Chim  i^e  ;*  the  nanse  of  Zviit:bi:<  Khan  is  still  in  biKh  repute  anionir  them,  and  thev  stiil  |otn! 
out  his  «eier.U  jil.n'e*  «»f  rv-iilfner.  Hul  tlu-  lon>r  jvaee  which  they  have  enjojed  since  t?iey  l»oaiiu 
subject  to  Ch'na.  in  tlu-  latter  hall  of  the  17th  i-(.-ntury.  bus  reixlenxl  them  mor«*  jitrikingly  riinarkabk 
for  sini]  lioify  of  rluariietiT.  tranitne>'>,  kindnetj,  ami  Iio'>i<itality.  than  furtiaits  'tf  a  ni'artial  s^-int, 
Yet  they  still  .irv  f.in<l  of  horse- racing',  wrestlinc,  and  archerv.  In  religion  tiuy  are  Muddhist*.  an«i 
have  anumi;  them  a  gri-at  nianv  himun  si>iritual  niotbern  ■,  nml  no  less  than  ten  oVtliat  hU|M  rior  onKi 
stylvd  KntukUtti.  llie  Moni;<>Iian>i  worriliip  one  Mipnnie  <iod.  but  regani  the  Kutuklitu.-  as  hi*  vice- 
gerents, who,  tb<^y  believe.  l%now  the  |>a¥t.  the  j  re-ent.  atid  tlio  t'lituro.  havo  the  power  to  rcniit  s'Lij*, 
and  do  not  die.  their  M)uI  only  niigriiting  to  another  IkhIv.  I'he  I>aiai-laina  of  Tl>iU>t  i*  the  4U[>«noi 
of  the  Kutulihtus.  and  the  ^uI)renle  )i«aa  of  the  religion,  and  used  to  ^loint  out  the  child  into  iiho^>' 
body  the  soul  of  the  docea«t>>l  Kutukhtu  had  migrate<l  ;  I>ut  that  privilege  is  now  reserved  to  ih>: 
empcri>r  himsolf.  The  Ininaie  religion  contributes  to  sot^i-n  their  manners ;  crimes  .ire  s«  Idom  cmh- 
mitted  ;  and.  when  they  do  occur,  are  always  severely  puni^h«>ii.  1  liough  they  have  neither  arti>t< 
nor  nianufuctun  rs,  and  de|H-nd  on  China  lor  their  supply  4if  niaimfacturi.^1  go.ids,  they  dre«s  th«in- 
atlvoH  carefully  ami  expi  nxivly  ;  and  their  tents  uxiially  ctintain  a  variety  of  furniture  and  conii^ 
niences.  besides  altars  an<i  i«iiii.«i.  They  liv.-  princi]ally  on  n>ilk.  butter,  and  cheese,  and  only  in  c*»<' 
of  gre.1t  iieccs>ity  eat  the  tle«h  <»f  the  camel  <»r  hiirio.  They  drink  koumiss,  a  fennented  liquor  uiad<: 
fromniare'0  milk.  Thi'vlN'iiuile their  idle  hour.-t  with  snng^.  whieh  aro  vervtlatteringti>  their  ancestor*, 
and  betray  a  seeret  di<>like  to  thiir  Mandrhew  rnUrs.  Tolyganiy  un-vails  among  them,  and  divor4'e« 
are  iretpient.  Tbiir  tradf  i>»  almost  mtirely  with  China.  «ith  whieh  country  they  exchange  pheij', 
cattle,  and  filver  liar<i  for  manufactured  gi/<Kis  and  tea.  The  enuntry  is  divi\led  into  sevi-ral  |rnu-i- 
palltie«.  which  ari-  inib'pemlrnt  of  vach  other,  but  uU  ^^eo;rni^e  the  supriinacy  of  China  ;  and  thoo»:>i 
the  Chlni»e  polltii-i.in-  trust  t«>  thi-  iliii.iionof  puwi  rfi>r  the  maintenance  ol  their  author. ty.  jri.  !■•» 
gruater  .-eeurify,  tliey  have  plai'dl  Monui'lia  un'l«r  nnliiar}  rule.  All  the  hordes  are  ili'^id'nl  infn 
bands,  regiments,  and  s(|ua<lrons :  the  ollicer'*  of  Avhieh  are  invested  with  both  miiitary  nnd  civil 
powt.r> ;  and  over  them  iniin-ctors  are  appointed  by  the  emi»eror.  Kvery  three  yi'ars  the  ehief*i  of  ih* 
princJpaliiien  hold  a  Kenvral  «liet.  The  dignity  of  i»rinee  is  hen-diur'y  in  the  eldest  eon  alone,  thi 
youngi  r  sons  falliui^  into  the  class  of  poor  nubility,  hach  primv  i»ays  the  enjpemr  a  tribute  of  cattle 
as  an  aeknowlcdgment  of  hih  ^up^emucy,  but  rt-t'eive-*  in  return  pnsi  nts  of  much  greater  value ;  ami 
not  seldom  an  Imperial  prlnce««s  for  a  wife.    The  supreme  administration  of  Mongolia  it  vested  Ir 


China!  ASIA, 

U»  lw»rd'or  lrlbun«t  of  ft)re1«n  iHklnit  Puking.— fTViiiwIrt/ (St  A-nAiii  Minim  Osmug/i  Man, 
la  C/iina,  ir.,  in  tHIO-l.  *j(  Omrgl  TimlanaU.     London,  1S17.)  Tb»  Klialkai,  or  UHk  Bongoli 

descrtbed  b;  CRtaUlon  u  being,  nen  U  the  BottcntoU.  tbsdJrtlcit  uul  uslleit  i *^ 

Tbt;  poudi  (ho  narth-tuUm  dwirU  to  tha  Kuth  Hid  •onlb-Cht  of  tho^ijklJ 


brolhm,  or  >IUh  i  ind  >n  dlH<fcd  Into  four  nMfooi,  o^lkd  Ciuialv  or  EltiMi  (oiUsd  Wow  bj  Ibe 
CUnCH).  •bolin  In  the  vlclnltj  of  Uk*  HDhn-Dor;  SHnKro.  who  (In  UwlT  DUBt  I  BDonniU]  la 
(ho  conntrr  tber  Inh^lt  i  tbe  Tergata  or  TorgiMi,  mb^  mntlanM  i  ud  Iha  DtrMei,  tmaa  at 
whom  hare  Joined  Iho  Torcolee.  ud  otboro  hsTS  Utulwd  IbemutTU  to  lb*  Bonnnrluii,  Tbo  Kil- 
mucki  U>«  in  lenli  or  ubini  of  hordln,  and  era  oull*  noDudlo  In  Ibelr  hiblti.    Tha  lew  lowoi  Id 

•nd  the  lamai  or  clorsy,  who  ere  iprunp  from  both,  uhd  are  Irteman.  Tba  Inttmal  conceme  o?  th* 
IrJbi'i  era  jzui^ged  iikdep«iidvni]y  bj  tbeir  pilnaei.  who  AomoUmea  naed  Id  combine  for  conamoA 

theT  eommlL  the  direction  of  all  thvkr  affatrs  !  and  notblng  la  doiK  without  CODiultlng  a  Rjlong  (or 
eelfobg)  who  prelenda  to  inlcrro^mte  the  god*  bj  aorccr^r.     The  pricita  LIto  In  luimr;  Ihoj  ara 

fioongaria,  lea  larjre  townof  10,000  hooiea  ;  It  iUnda  on  the  rlrer  Ul,  and  Ij  the  entrepot  oT  thaconh- 


DT  an  Iwt  In  the  deaert-     Ca/hgar  Ih  tha  moat  weiterlj  portion,  Hnd  appaara  tb  ba  flouriablnf  Dnoer 
CliiDeaeawaj;  theflelda,  bain* eareTDllj cnttlratad,  prodnca lu^a ero^ of  min,  udtbafnilta  trt 

and  liiUU a  large aiHlHourlthlng  oil;. with  ntul;H.(n01iUuMtwitt.  Yiirkkmid or  JtrUmd-aoillr 


,    .  .  hai  larger  eitj ;  and  itandi  In  a  hitUa  plain,  rich  In  Onlt  ani  gislil. 

bordered  bybUli  on  all  ildee  except  tbaeaal.  In  which  direetlon  It*  rlrer  aovB.  Itt  cUmalc  la  d^i 
and  agreeahlo  i  >now  aeldom  Uta,  and  eTCn  nln  la  rare.  Eita,  untbor  oltji,  vboH  altuatloa  aaoma 
not  ajtacll;  knoam,  la  aaM  lo  haie  79,000  luhabluati.  JOoIfli,  onc»  Ihe  capital  of  nn  IndfiKodent 
kingdom,  of  eontlderibta  utenl  and  powar.  Use  aoiilb-eaat  of  Tarkhuid,  but  lerr  little  It  kitown  of 
the  eouhtn.  The  inhahltanta  ara  Hahonatan  Torka,  who  ar*  allowed  to  GODdact  thdr  own  goaeriH 
mcnt,  while  the  Chiticae  collect  ttaererenuaa  andgtivd  thefronUera,  People  antorinf  Ibe  eonnlr^  fOr 
tbe  purpoaee  of  trade,  from  UokharaHKl  Thihat,  ara  not  alloired  ta  prseeod  tUtfaar  than  Yufchandi 
mhL  aa  Ihev  enter  the  Chineae  domlnlona,  are  placed  under  the  ebuve  of  certain  peraona  who  ar« 
Kaponrible  for  Ibelr  behaviour.  Tha  (rontler  U  guarded  br  a  chain  ervlUtarT  poaU,  at  wbleb  ereij 
HUkBga  biwwbl  by  the  oaratatia  la  carafhlly  aiamltied;  and  parmiiaion  la  than  given  to  proceed  to 
Caahgnrand  laAhand.  when  dutleaof  no  rerr  oppreaalTe  amonnt  are  exacted.  80  tboroocbl^  or- 
■anliad  la  tUa  gjatem  of  poller,  that  It  la  aald  to  balmpoaalbla  la  idnda  Ita  TlgUanoa.  A  natln  wbo 
wu  aupeeted  In  tbcae  countrlea.  and  waa  aftarwardi  In  the  aaraloa  otCaMaln  Bumea,  renuiiwdia 
lonflDgnent  br  Ihroe  monlha,  and  waa  at  length  diimiaaad  by  tha  roadhalud  come,  after  a  lUuneaa 
of  hln  had  been  uken.  Seteral  coplea  of  the  picture  were  diepatcbed  to  tbe  frDntler  towna.  with 
theio  Initnictiont ;  —"  Irtlili  man  enlen  Ibe  counlljr,  bl>  head  It  the  «D»ror 't,  bla  propenj  1)  jioura." 

MAIrcHODan,  or  Ihe  country  of  the  Mandchawa.  and  <^aaKi  fV.  and  VI.l  Ibrm  logethor  one  MO- 

eraphkal  region,  and  occupj  Ihe  wide  extent  of  counlir  wtilch  Ilea  aloof  the  eaatem  coast  of  Aala, 
elween  Cblua  and  Siberi*.    Th^r  northern  border  la  a  part  of  tha  -Ulai  range  of  mounlainit 


odina  from  Ibe  it 

,  ». , a  or  akaiatoa  of  Uh.- , , 

a.  alretcbing  In  a  direetlon  from  north  to  aouth-weat,  dlvldea  Uantcfaourla  from  Uongolla ;  and 
eon  th'ictaoeroaaraiigeattiereappaara  to  baa  mountain  rldaa.  or  hl(h  landattaaal,  wbleb  di- 
vide! Ihe  haeln  ofthe  Amoorand  ila  alBuenla  from  tbawuenlhaiBowioulliwBrd  tolbe  lellow  Bea. 
The  greater  part  of  Hanictaauria  l>  accused  by  Iha  baaln  of  tba  Antoor  and  Ila  affluaoia.  Thli 
great  river  la  formed  at  BaiElanova.  on  the  Km aiao  fronder,  hy  tba  confluence  cf  tba^RoHor  OuoHj 
called  aiao  Chilka^  and  iha  /Jrgttn  mm  the  weaL  Tl  Iban  mahoi  a  long  drcutt  through  Daonrta,  and 
•nlera  the  tea  In  lat  M°  N..  after  raeeiiing  from  aoutharn  Hastehanrla  th*  aralara  of  tba  Sungnri-vtii, 
and  tbe  Uittri  or  C/wA'.  ivltb  varioui  other  atraanu,  Deepand  itill  It  prcacnta  no  Impediment  to  jul- 
vliation :  it  haa  neither  rocka  nor  ehallowi  1  Ila  banka  are  Uovd  witb  magnlAeent  brealh  and  It  is 
■dmlrabljsDlledai  Ihe  outlet  of  Ibe  produce  of  soutb^aslaraSibarUi  but  Ihe  Jedous  pollcv  of  Ilia 
Chineia  prevcnU  ita  being  uied  for  purpoaea  of  comnierce,  Tba  nonbem  part  or  MAlcbourla  ia  tha 
original  aeat  of  the  prcaeni  ImperUl  family,  who  cooquerad  China  in  IGM.  It  appears  to  ha  divat- 
aided  by  roggad  mounlaina,  covered  with  uick  Areata,  and  aaparated  by  *aU«s  of  considerable  fcr- 
illliy.  Wheal  is  raised  only  la  tbe  most  ftvonred  apola  1  oats  bain*  Ihe  geurd  object  of  cnltinUlon. 
Tbe  noat,Talii*ble  product,  faowovar.laginaang.tbannttaraalmedlclna  In  tha  eatlnulioDottbaChtiMaa, 
who  boail  that  It  would  raudar  man  ImmorUl  were  it  possible  tn  bim  to  be  ao.  It  grows  upon  tin 
RiountiUn  sides.  Tbe  sbores  along  tba  osian  ara  covered  with  magnifleanl  fcresti.  hut  ara  In  a  atal* 
of  nature.  Its  few  bihahltania,  named  K^lnir  and  Ftjiak,  do  not  even  bold  any  InletcOBrse  with 
tbe  Interior,  but  live  entirely  Independanl.  aubalsUna  by  Hailing  1  and.  though  very  poor  and  unelvl' 
lli«d.  they  Hppearlo  ba  mlldaud  wtii  disposed.    Tl>e  Uandcbews  are  aomawhat  civiimd ;  tht^poasess 

of  central  Asia,  and  bava  many  rulol  sounds  which  hoar  a  eloaa  mflnlty  to  those  of  tbe  languages  of 
Europe.  They  bi>tanE  to  the  Tongooaa  nea.  and  ara  divided  Into  aavtral  Irlhea,  dlBMng  aUgbtly  lo 
thedegraaofi^viUiauoiL  They  are  more  roHtstinthdrflgurs^  but  have  leasentnr-*— """"""-"— 
than  lUe  Cblnese,  and  tbelr  womaa  ban  not  Ibelr  feet  cramped  and  dlstortod. 


1  tlMV  Biyls  tba  •mparor  of  beaven  (  yet  thair  religion  appears  to 

^ _^- m.    Uantcbouria  Is  divldad  loto  three  provincaaL,-<l.  Oiin-kingt 

•nHuocn  or  Lioii-lougi  3.  Jfina;  and,  3.  CkicMtor  or  riffiikir.  ttaitJmg  Ilea  round  a  gUf  of 
tha  yrilow  Sea,  and  ia  saparmtad  n«u  Carta  by  ccnsldanhla  taogea  of  hlUa.  Iha  most  odehialed  of 
which  Is  tba  Tjlang^fAwdnf ,  or  Icnfl'Wblla  monnlaln,  Apaptoftbaconnt^pradneaaabditdanoaof 
wheiat.  peas,  and  rhubarb,  the  staple  articles  of enort  to  China;  hut  Um  aoll  la  mostly  poor,  I 

frequently  tkil.  and  famines  ara  nolBBConunon.  Hamp  1"  " — '--•  —>•'-'■ ' — • •' 

reaches  the  height  of  ar  

duoed  trooi  Kuasla.  aad 
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c»«lii:1>  ti}-  trail- ii;i2rhf^>:-  f;-^Eii  t-rji-  IkLlj  i^  uj."ilirr,    Tbr  prlctU  fonu  tUt  aihtcet, 
BfHititr,^^  irji^  rtf^Mi-LiiiN  111!  j:.:^r.isil^r4*if  Aii»i->i.ii.  mi-.irhmiitvTh^chAt&eltfrf  uf  ciinveiiti 

pms  ll^-*]iih  IbHI  'ti^hj«anv  firi-fL-ri-lm  turi>r.'-nriii.-r  liiirlaihUt  lovr  Alid  ^Um^y  ill  tl 
fvnii«  jirvrit:hiw^"l>li'1i*r^iilnlvuiikii'iTiit>-t:iixv  |v«iii]tf.  Tbrir  tirdLiury  iirctliTiF*  BTe 

^mio  hniUiiuis  hnsvi-vr.  Hhirli  ckiii'iIii.;  lU  trliilr  •il.ini'irriir  Ivniilvf.  iiiiiisptniM.  u 
•usirliiiiw  riisiilaj  mrmunliwry  ii-l-flilour.    Tlial  iif  I'-ilt'f  iiMT  I-Pitaa.  llu!  niniDMr  Ft 

th«  ihilfel-liuiu.  is  c«iil  E iLtkIn  MiJ»i«uriinvM1s  lltinlvlili  foidtTuidUvr  LTnHrf,Mi]d 

nmr  1  li-hlr  ciipli  il.    'llilivr  f-  ii--Lt1hTaiiTudp|q-iHl.qir  kiintdiiniuprAimiiiuoFur  (^lim  ii 

lulii-luiu.'irhuln'hiiiu'lr,  B^vlllH  111  ilw  rvh^  HinL^lb'  iTiitiH^in  oKltac  cmivrnr 

■iiinnrli  IrtllBrriiv  In  llv  1nti.-m:i1  HJinLnliirKIiiiiinr  ilw  t-tvn1Tf,  liiftt  it  mu^be  ri.-,:Anli 
ttiliri'1>  iIpmhIi'ilt.    Thr  Irrtiiilur^,  ■«  Id  gllicr  |iins  <ir  th^  ciiiHr?.  uv  slrlclij  Emm-d  t 
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or  three  storeys.  It  has  in  the  midst  of  it  an  immense  temple,  formed  of  an  assemblage  of  buildings, 
with  a  bazaar  arttund  it.  The  population  is  large  but  fluctuating,  owing  to  the  constant  arrival  and 
departure  of  pilgrims,  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  realms  of  Buddha,  to  this  sanctuary  of  Lamaism. 
About  8  miles  K.  W.  of  the  city  is  the  vast  temple  of  Brae-poung-chong-pa^  which  is  attended  by  more 


than  5000  lanoas ;  and  in  the  neighbouring  plain  are  21  other  temples.  Jigdrounggart  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Sanpoo,  though  neither  marked  in  our  maps,  nor  described  in  our  dooIcs  of  geography,  u  a  large 
and  important  city  of  20,000  houses.  Jikadxe^  also  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Sanpoo,  is  said  to  have 
23,000  families,  and  a  garrison  of  6300  men ;  it  is  the  capital  of  the  territory  of  the  lama  styled  Bantshan 
or  Bogdo-lama.  Near  it,  to  the  west,  is  the  magnificent  conrent  of  J athi-loumbo  or  TethoO'toomboo, 
where  this  pontiff  resides ;  and  which  is  said  to  contain  more  than  3000  chambers  or  cells.  Itls  adorned 
with  numerous  obelisks,  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  with  statues  of  Buddha  in  gold,  silver,  andbronse, 
and  is  served  by  more  than  3500  lamas.  Bhaidi  or  Baidi,  a  small  town  near  the  lake  Yamtso  or  Falteeu 
which  contains  a  convent  on  an  island,  the  residence  of  a  female  divinity  called  Dordjepame^  or  the 
holy  mother  of  the  sow.  The  Hindoos,  and  Nepaulese,  as  well  as  the  Tmbetans,  reverence  her  as  an 
incarnation  of  the  Hindoo  goddess  Bhavani.  She  never  quits  her  dwelling,  nor  leaves  the  island,  but 
when  she  goes  to  Lassa,  in  great  pomp.  During  the  Journey  censers  are  carried  before  her,  and  she 
sits  upon  a  throne  covered  with  a  large  umbreUa;  everybody  runs  to  receive  her  blessing,  which  she 
bestows  by  making  them  kiss  her  seal.  The  convents  in  the  Islands  of  this  lake,  inhabited  by  monks 
and  pricst«i,  are  under  her  direction.  The  western  part  of  Thibet  bears  the  Chinese  name  of  C%an- 
than  ( Snow  country ),  but  is  known  to  the  Bhooteas  as  Hiun-dfs,  and  to  the  Thibetans  as  JVort ;  in* 
eluding  the  provinces  of  Garo,  Rodokh^  Gardokh^  Sumgiel,  and  Tholing^  the  two  last  of  which  are 
immediately  contiguous  to  Piti  in  Ladakh.and  to  the  British  dependencies  of  Bissaherand  Knnawar. 
Tholing,  the  chief  town  is  situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  SuttleJ,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  note ; 
it  is  said  to  contain  108  temples,  with  a  number  of  gelums  attacned  to  each.  Chan-than  is  the  chief 
resort  of  the  shawl-wool  goat,  and  is  also  pastured  by  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  whose  wool  is  ^si  ar- 


houses  of  unbumt  bricks ;  it  is  in  iact  merely  a  trading  station,  or  mart,  where,  in  the  summer  months 
the  natural  productions  of  Thibet  and  China  are  exchanged  for  those  of  India. — ( Moorcn^'M  €tnd 
Trebeck't  Travels,  vol.  I.  part  3,  chap.  5.)  To  the  south>east  of  Gartope  are  situate  the  two  cele- 
brated lakes  Manatarowara  and  Rawan-rhad ;  the  former  of  which  it  an  oval  basin  about  15  miles  by 
1 1,  nearly  17,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  surrounded  by  tremendous  rocks,  above  which  rise  the 
loftiest  summits  of  the  Himalayas.  The  waters  are  clear  and  well  tasted ;  but  it  is  yet  uncertain  whe- 
ther or  not  they  have  an  outlet.  Once  to  behold  the  Manasarowara  is  considered  by  the  Hindoos  as 
a  felicity  beyond  every  other  on  earth  ;  but  the  great  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  of  ths 
Journey  prevent  all  but  a  select  few  fvom  accomplishing  the  pilgrimage.  It  was  visited  by  Mr.  Moor- 
croft  in  18)2.  The  Rawan-rhad,  which  he  only  saw  at  a  distance,  was  said  to  be  four  times  the  sise  of 
the  other,  and  to  enclose  some  lofty  mountains  in  the  form  of  an  island ;  but  his  distant  obsenration 
did  not  confirm  these  statements.    It  emits  its  waters  by  the  SuttlcJ. 

LoocHoo  (Doo-choo,  Lekayo,  Low-kow^  Liecu-kieoUy  Lieu-kieu,  LieU'Chew)  is  an  instilar  king- 
dom, in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  eastward  of  Formosa ;  the  principal  island  lies  between  26^  4'  and 
36^  53'  N.  lat ,  and  127^  34'  and  128°  18'  E.  long.,  being  nearly  60  miles  in  length  by  10  or  12  in  breadth. 
The  climate  is  very  temperate ;  and  such  is  tne  excellence  of  the  soil  and  climate,  that  vegetable 
productions,  of  difierent  natures,  and  generally  found  in  distant  regions,  grow  here  side  by  side.  Not 
only  the  orange  and  the  lime,  but  the  Indian  banvan  tree  and  the  Norwegian  fir,  the  tea»plant,  and 
the  sugar-cane,  all  flourish  together.  The  island  anounds  in  rice,  wheat,  pease,  melons,  pine-apples, 
ginger,  pepper,  camphor,  dye-woods,  flrewood,  tobacco,  silk,  wax,  and  salt;  and  the  sea  yields  coral 
andpearls.  The  animals  are  beeves,  sheep,  horses,  deer,  and  winged  game,  goats,  pigs,  and  poultry. 
The  people  are  of  small  stature,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  Corean  physiognomy,  but  with  nothing  of 
the  drowsy  and  elongated  eye  of  the  Chinese.  They  are  a  polite  and  cultivated  race.  Their  lanruago 
differs  both  from  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  Uiough  it  has  many  words  common  to  both.  Thehr  books 
of  religion,  morality,  and  science  are  written  in  the  Chinese  character ;  but,  for  common  purposes, 
the  Japanese  letters  are  used.  They  seem  to  have  made  no  progress  in  science  and  literature ;  all 
their  acquirements  have  been  derived  from  China.  Their  religion  seems  also  to  be  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  Chinese,  but  the  priests  are  considered  an  inferior  caste.  Their  government  is  monarchical. 
The  only  town  with  which  Europeans  are  yet  acquainted  is  the  great  seaport  of  Napa-kurngt  on  the 
south-west  coast,  about  five  miles  from  the  capital,  Kien-chinir.  The  group  contains  altogether  86 
islands,  all  of  which  are  small ;  and  the  only  one  deserving  particular  notice  Is  Sulphur  Ittand^  90 
miles  N.  of  the  Great  Loo-Choo,  which  contains  a  sulphuric  volcano,  that  constantly  emits  white 
smoke.  The  Madjicotima  Jtiands,  the  principal  of  which  is  Typkuafty  and  situate  midway  between 
i.oo-choo  and  Formosa,  are  also  sul]()ect  to  the  king  of  Loo-cboo,  who  is  himself  tributary  to  China. 

LADAKH 

Is  a  portion  of  the  mountainous  region  situate  between  the  Himalayas  on  the  south,  and  the  range  of 
Ksra-korum  on  the  north,  extending  about  250  miles  from  E.  to  W.  and  200  firom  N.  to  8.  but  with 
an  irregular  outline,  and  comprising  altogether  a  superficial  area  of  only  30,000  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  mountains  of  Kara-korum,  which  divide  it  f^om  the  Chinese  pro- 
vince of  Khotcn ;  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  Rodokh  and  Chan-than,  dependencies  of  Lassa ;  on 
the  south  by  the  British  subject  territory  of  Bissaher.  and  bv  the  hill  states  of  Knlu  and  Chamba ; 
Balti,  Kartaksbe,  and  Khasalun  complete  the  boundary  on  the  west  and  north-west.  The  country 
consists  of  a  series  of  narrow  valleys,  nhioh  are  sometimes  little  better  than  deep  ravines  or  defiles ; 
and  even  at  their  greatest  expanse,  do  not  exceed  a  few  hundred  yards  in  width  at  the  bottom.  They 
are  all  situate  at  the  great  elevation  of  from  1 1,000  to  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
mountains  which  form  them  rise  several  thousand  feet  higher.  The  passes  which  lead  into  Ladakh  on 
its  southern  frontier  exceed  16,000  feet,  and  there  are  several  mountains  within  the  country  of  still 
greater  height.  The  general  character  of  the  surface  is  extreme  inequality,  consisting  of  steep  and 
bare  mountains  capped  with  snow,  and  close  rocky  dells,  with  rapid  torrents  or  deep  rivers  rushing 
throueh  them.  There  is  accordingly  little  room  for  the  labours  of  agriculture ;  and  the  proportiofi  oc 
available  ground  does  not  probably  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  country  ;  and  the  soil  being  formed  by  the 
disintegration  of  primitive  rocks,  is  such  ss  to  be  only  rendered  productive  by  human  industry  and 
skill.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country,  where  not  under  cultivation,  is  one  of  extreme  sterility,  In 
which  a  few  willows  and  poplars  are  the  only  trees,  and  the  chief  verdure  consists  of  Tartaric  furae^ . 
with  a  few  tufts  of  wormwood,  hyssop,  dogrose,  and  other  plants  of  the  desert  and  the  rock,  which 
expose  rather  than  conceal  the  barrenness  of  the  soil.  Nor  is  the  climate  more  auspicious  to  the  labours 
of  the  husbandman.  Frost,  snow,  and  sleet  commence  early  in  September,  and  continue  with  llttl^. 
intermission  till  May.  In  May  the  days  become  warm,  though  even  then  the  rivulets  present  a  coat 
of  ice  early  in  the  morning ;  which  may  be  observed  in  some  spots  even  In  June,  while  on  the  loftiest 
mountains  ^now  falls  occasionally  in  every  month.  During  summer  the  sun  shines  with  great  power, 
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Mid  for  a  thort  time  of  the  day  itt  ntja  are  Intenielj  hot.   Even  in  the  depth  of  winter  the  inn's  b«»t 
Is  rery  considerable  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  the  variation  of  temperature  is  conscqucntlj  extreme. 
The  groat  heat  of  summer  compensates  tho  shortness  of  Its  dnration,  and  brin^  the  crops  to  ru»U 
maturity.    The  air  is  generally  dry,  the  moisture  bein^  converted  into  snow  In  winter,  and  speedliy 
evaporated  in  summer ;  there  is  consequently  verv  Httfe  rain.    The  liarvests  however  are  not  wi|irv- 
dnctivc  I  and  thoy  pri^sent  also  tlie  peculiarity  of  yielding  equally  abundant  crops  year  aAer  year  from 
the  sumc  land,  without  fullows  or  ruUtlun  of  uroduce.    The  water  is  In  general  clear  and  pure ;  bvt 
is  often  discolounid  by  earth,  and  iuipregiiatuu  with  soda  and  alum.    In  general  it  is  nnwhulesome  to 
strangers,  and  at  sonic  st-ojions  even  to  the  natives.  The  species  of  grain  cultivated  arc  wheat,  barley, 
and  buckwheat,  of  various  kinds.  The  natural  sward  Is  composed  of  a  starring  low  gran  and  dwarf 
BOW  tlii5t1e  ;  in  bogs  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  short  nish  and  bent  grass,  with  soine  varieties  of 
erowfoitt  and  dwarf  equisotum.    Tlie  Islands  and  banks  of  the  rivers  are  in  some  places  naked,  in 
othiirn  frhiKed  or  conooahHi  by  a  kind  of  thorn.    In  some  places  natural  springs  keep  the  surface  per- 
pctuiilly  wet  during  sununcr,  and  arc  then  surrounded  bv  beds  of  low  rusn  aixl  aquatic  grasM,  afford- 
Ing  wlioicMoine  paituragc.     Lucerne,  Imth  wild  and  cultivated,  grows  in  some  places  with  great  luiu- 
riance.  and  is  eathercd  a-i  winter  fodder  for  the  cattle.   A  species  of  sainfoin  also  grows  wild  in  some 
placa ;  but  tin?  nio5t  vsluable  i>ourcc  of  fofider  Is  tho pransM,  an  nmbelllferous  p'ant,  wblch  j;ro^.-s 
only  in  the  western  d!'«tricts  of  the  iH>untry.  Thu  head  of  tho  plant.  Including  leaves,  dowert.  stems,  and 
seeds,  in  converted  into  liay  for  tlic  goats,  sheep,  and  rows.    Horses  also  will  thrive  on  it :  but  it  is 
only  a«  hay  tliat  it  ii  an  ncc.'ptablo  foiKi ;  whilst  growing,  no  animal  will  browse  upon  its  leaves, 
thougii  thi'V  will  eat  its  ilowers.  Tiiere  is  no  great  variety  of  culinary  vegetablea ;  but  onions,  carruis, 
turnips,  an'd  cai>liaKOit  are  reared  in  some  places  in  spring  and  summer;  carraway.  mustard,  and  to- 
bacco are  ^rown  in  a  few  gardens.    The  only  fruits  cultivated  are  apricots  and  apph.'.'*;  rtiubarb  Js 
pro<ln(*ed  in  gri'at  abundance.    Thu  domestic  aniniaU  are  horses,  asses,  yaks,  beeves,  the  iho  or  yak- 
mule,  shvep,  )roat«,  and  dogs.  The  horsen  are  small,  but  active  and  hardy  ;  but  they  are  not  nomtcrov. 
nor  mucli  une^l.  I'he  sheep  are  larger  than  those  of  India.  The  common  breed  of  goat  is  the  ahawl-wool 
spcrlcH ;  the  tloeoe  is  cut  once  a -year ;  tlio  wool  picked  out  is  sent  to  Cashmere,  iwt  the  hiir  is  made 
into  nnics.  coarse  sacks,  and  blankets,  for  home  consumption.    The  dogs  are  large,  with  a  shagg? 
coat  of  a  dark  colour,  and  are  in  general  fierce,  but  intelligent.  The  wild  animals  are  not  namero'us ; 
they  arc  mostly  of  the  goat  kind,  are  much  larger  than  the  domesticated  species,  and  yield  a  finer 
wool.    The  ibex  trequentii  the  loftic:*t  and  most  inaccessible  rockx ;  the  wild  sheep  is  also  met  with ; 
and  in  the  eaiitern  |>arts  of  the  country  a  hort  of  wild  horse  or  ass.    Large  mice,  hares,  sqaimrLi, 
foxcii,  ounces,  ttears.  lynxc-*,  leopards,  and  marmots  abound  ;  and  in  the  mountains  a  wpcoics  of  tiger. 
The  birdH  consist  of  a  large,  fierce,  and  powerful  raven,  another  large  ravenous  bird  called  chakor. 
•parr«)ws,  liiuicts,  redbreasts,  skylarks,  snowlarks,  and  water  birds  of  various  kinds.     Fish  abound 
In  all  the  streams,  but  are  not  used  for  food.    There  are  mines  of  aolphur  in  some  places:  soda  is 
found  in  great  plenty  along  tlie  banks  of  the  8inh-kha-bab,  and  in  the  dbtrlct  of  Nobra  ;  lead,  iron, 
and  cop]H>r  nn>  also  found ;  but  want  of  fuel  and  want  of  industry  prevent  them  being  wrought.    The 
rivi'i  a  (ii\>  all  aCluents  of  the  Indus  (,see  umte,  p.  *\h2  ).  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  are  two  large 
lakes,  which  have  no  outlets,  but  are  kept  at  their  level  by  evaporation.    The  lake  of  Pans^mg  \4 
al>out  thre«*  miles  brood,  but  of  unknown  length,  though  not  leas  than  50  miles ;  the  water  is  ex- 
tremely salt,  and  contains  apparently  no  fish.    The  other  lake,  named  Tmmerrri  by  Mr.  TrrlKck. 
and  Vhunumetiil  by  Mr.  (Seranl.  is  situate  among  steep  monnt!«lns  which  rise  abruptly  from  tlie 
water ;  it  is  about  14  miles  In  length,  and  a  in  breadth,  and  15,000  feet  above  the.  level  of  the  sea. 
The  water  is  brackish,  and  seems  to  contain  no  fish.    In  the  middle  of  Hay  Mr.  Trebeck  found  this 
lake  sulllclently  frozen  to  l>enr  the  weiulit  of  a  man  across  It. 

The  peoiilc  of  Ladakh  are  of  the  Thibi'tan  stock ;  but  a  considerable  number  of  Casbroirlans  have 
sottlcii  at  Leh,  and  have  produced  a  mixed  race  called  j^r^andt.  The  whole  population  may  amount 
to  ]o<i.iHK)  «»r  lHO,<N)i).  There  1:4  not  much  wealth  in  the  country,  but  what  there  is  Is  equally  diffused, 
and  the  great  l>od^'  of  the  people  are  iu  ea^y  and  comfortable  circumstances,  owing  chlttly  to  the  valu- 
able fleeces  of  tlicir  gont«.  They  pay  no  taxes  in  money,  but  are  bound  to  give  »uit  and  service.  Itoch 
do^lC^(ic  and  niilitarv,  and  to  furnish  contributions  in  kind  for  the  6Uj>iK)rt  of  the  Ii:viah  and  thf  pro- 
vincial govcrnor.4.  'The  Mcvcrity  of  the  climate  rendorst  warm  clothing  indist>eiis,-ible,  and  woolli-n 
clothe;!  are  tlu-rofiire  worn  I<y  nil  classes.  The  |ienp]n  are  in  general  mild  and  timid,  frank,  hont>t. 
anii  nioriil.  but  indident,  diity,  and  addicted  to  intoxication.  Their  religion  i»  nuniinally  Huddhi^ni. 
but  in  a  strange  mixture  of  nietaphyt«ios.  mysticism,  fortuno-telling.  jucgling.  and  idolatry.  Tiie 
doctrine  of  tlie  mctonipitychotis  is  curiou>ly  l)Iendv-d  with  tenets  and  {irecepts  very  similar  to  thoM  of 
Chrittiunity.  and  witli  the  wortliip  of  grotOMiue  di\iiiitivs.  The  country  is  infested  with  idle  lamiji 
and  gylon^H.  wlio  live  on  the  induHtry  of  the  ihmi|>Ic.  The  government  is  a  finiple  despotism ;  but  it 
In  so  curiitiiMly  nioditiid  by  the  circumstances  of  the  i>e(ii<le,  and  the  intluence  of  the  priests,  tlial  the 
Kajah.  unices  he  is  a  person  of  uncommon  talent  and  energy.  i.'<  possesM-d  of  little  real  power,  sn-1 
may  cveii  in.'  depoiied.  hi«  .'•nccessor  being  alw.iy.s  h  moinUr  of  his  own  family.  The  businesji  cf 
government  is  adininistcrod  by  the  khalun  or  prime  minister,  assisted  by  the  nuna-klialun  or  depat;, 
the  loni-pa  or  governor  of  Leh.  the  chiif;-zut  or  treoMirer,  and  the  banka  or  master  of  the  horse.  The 
diHtrictit  und  toKiis  are  governed  a\^o  by  inferior  klinlunii  or  tan-zin«,  or  rajali^  ;  and  the  business  uf 
the  magistracy  is  diM'tiar^ed  by  otKcers  called  nor-pas,  and  by  tlie  head  men  of  the  villages.  There 
is  no  perni.incnt  military  force :  the  iM>usant4  giving  their  service'  as  soldiers  when  reiiulrcd.  The 
i{4\)iLli  is  noniinall}  iiidepi.>ndent.  but  pays  a  trittute.  disguised  undor  the  name  of  a  pro!«eiit,  to  tho 
authoriti«>s  of  (iardokh.  on  l)eh.ilf  of  the  guvorninent  of  I^^asAia.  The  country  is  divi<led  into  the  pnn- 
oipal  p«  r^unnnhs  or  di^itriot.t  of  Lttdakh.  in  thu  centre;  AV'nt,  on  the  north  ;  '/.nntktir.  on  the  south, 
and  .S/'iVi  or  /'iVi,  on  the  south-east.  Lr  or  L(h,  the  capital  of  Ladakh.  situate  at  the  foot  of  some 
hllN,  staiids  in  a  narrow  valley.  <il>out  tw  >  miles  from  the  banKs  of  the  Sinh-kha»lta1>,  frum  which  it 
is  st-parate^l  by  a  sandy  plain.  It  is  incIo.«vd  by  a  wall,  witli  iirnjecting  tower.-t ;  but  the  stnt't-*  ai*  dif • 
pOHCtl  without  onler,  and  tho  town  forms  a  coiiiu^cil  ussi  inblagi>  of  housesi.  TheiH?  are  partly  of  ^toue 
and  partly  of  brick,  generaUv  of  two  or  thr\H»  storeys ;  s«>me  arc  loftier,  and  their  total  numbiri*  esti- 
mated at  1000.  though  Mr.  >foorcroit  tliin)«s  .VK)  luarer  tlu-  truth.  The  ^>aiace  of  the  K«^ah  is  a  large 
and  lofty  building,  forming  a  conspicuous  object,  standing  within  the  view  of  the  city ;  the  whole 
town,  at  a  distance  ha«  much  the  nppi-urance  of  a  cluster  of  cards. --f.Viwrcrij/T*  nnd  Jrebcrk's  Tta- 
iv'f,  vol.  1.     I.ond.  Istl.i 

Chituai.,  (.iii.c.ir.  K\Fi  IRISTA!*,  und  Liiti.r  TiiinKT,  are  f^ituatoto  the  we-tward  of  Ladakh.  and 
occupy  the  remaimler  of  the  elevated  iiiiiuiitiiiiKius  re.:;{oii  \ihicli  extendi  irom  thu  lliinalayai  vn  the 
south  to  the  ilindt>o-Koh.  Hehir-tagh,  and  Tsumr-iim;  or  Kara-korum  mountains <m  the  north.  They 
are  exact  counterparts  of  Ladakh.  and  the  same  description  will  equallv  apply  to  all ;  their  valleys 
are  all  drained  by  the  afllucnts  of  the  Indus.  The  inhabitants  of  (hitral.  Ciilgit,  and  Little  Thibi.t 
an»  h^hi.alt  Mahometans  ;  and  their  princca  boa^t  of  their  de*ccnt  from  the  celebr.ited  i:^ecunder  Zool- 
kurnei'iieti  (Alexander  the  Gn'ut.  ^  (Miitral  is  subject  to  Kumluz :  (iilgit  is  a  stnmg  count  rv  and 
liide|>endent ;  but  vcr\  little  W  known  about  cither  of  thorn,  hkanio  or  Sknnio.  the  capital  of  Balti. 
in  Little  ThilH>t.  I;*  a  liir>;e  fortitli>ii  town  of  irregular  con.Hirnction.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  marly 
due  north  of  Cashmere,  and  1  H)  miles  N.W.  l-y  >V.  of  l.th.  The  chief  of  Isksrdo  Imasts  that  his 
Capital  wftjt  built  in  the  days  f>f  .\lexander.  Knffirhtiin  is*  the  niosit  westerly  portion  of  this  region. 
an«l  situate  Immetliately  to  the  north  of  the  Kolii^tsn,  or  hill  country  of  Cabul.     It  contains  many 
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elerated  table-lands,  on  which  there  are  always  Tillages.  The  winter  is  serere,  but  in  sommer  nrapee 
ripen  in  great  abundance.  It  is  the  abode  of  a  singular  people,  called  by  their  Moslem  neighbourt 
the  Siahposh  Kafflrs,  or  Black-vested  Infidels,  fVom  their  wearing  black  goatskin  druses ;  they  are 
entirely  confined  to  the  mountains,  and  are  persecuted  by  all  the  surrounding  nations,  who  make 
them  slaves.  They  appear  to  be  a  rude  uncivilized  race,  with  very  little  relk^ion ;  and,  possessing  • 
country  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  they  wage  intermixiable  war  with  the  l&oslems,  and  have  repaid 
on  them  with  tenfold  vengeance  the  Ii^unes  which  they  have  themselves  suffered.  Yet  at  times  they 
are  peaceable,  and  allow  their  country  to  be  visited  by  commercial  traders,  and  even  make  shon 
periodical  truces  with  some  of  their  immediate  neighbours.  Gold  Is  found  among  their  mountains, 
and  formed  into  vessels  and  ornaments ;  and  various  circumstances,  taken  in  connection  with  their 
personal  appearance  and  fsir  complexion,  in  which  they  differ  from  other  Asiatics,  have  given  rise  to 
an  opinion  that  they  are  of  Greciui  descent ;  probably  the  remidns  of  settlers  from  Alexander's  army* 
or  of  those  who  formed  the  Grecian  kingdom  of  Bactria,  and  were  driven  by  the  &natio  followers  or 
Mahomet  into  the  wilds  which  they  now  occupy.    They  possess  great  agili^  and  activity. 

TURKESTAN, 

Tais  country  is  situate  between  36°  and  51°  N.  lat.,  and  45°  and  78°  E.  long.  From  east  to  west,  b^ 
twecn  the  sources  of  the  Syrdaria  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  it  extends  about  1350  miles ;  and  in  breadth, 
flrom  the  northern  frontier  of  Persia  to  the  frontier  of  Russia,  including  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghis, 
about  1260.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Russian  provinces  of  Orenburg  and  Tobolsk ;  on  the 
south  by  Affghanistan  and  Khorassan ;  on  the  east  by  the  mountains  of  Pamer,  part  of  the  Belur* 
tagh,  which  divide  it  from  Chinese  Turkestan ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  river 
Ural.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  composed  of  sandy  plains,  intersected  by  a  few  rivers,  and 
studded  with  small  lakes,  the  banks  of  which,  with  the  grounds  within  reach  of  irrigation  by  their 
waters,  are  the  only  cultivated  parts  of  the  country.  It  ristrs  gradually  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
and  the  Aral  towards  the  south  and  the  east,  on  both  of  which  sides  It  is  in<dosed  by  hieh  mountains, 
which  give  rise  to  its  principal  rivers.  The  south-eastern  region  is  a  hilly  country,  formed  by  the 
diverging  ranges  of  the  Hindoo-koh ;  and  the  eantecn  is  formed,  in  like  manner,  by  the  divergent  and 
subordinate  ranges  of  the  Belur-tagh.  The  great  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  has  an  devatlon 
of  about  2000  feet ;  but  it  graduall v  declines  westward  to  the  Caspian,  where  it  is  as  low  as  the  level 
of  the  ocean.  From  the  Sir  northward  to  the  Moughojar  hills,  through  a  space  of  more  than  270 
miles,  not  a  single  river  crosses  the  desert,  which,  however,  contains  a  number  of  shallow  saltwater 
lakes,  and  has  exactly  the  appearance  of  land  from,  which  the  sea  has  retircNl.  These  lakes  are  in 
some  places  dried  up,  and  have  left  a  cake  of  salt,  of  dazzling  whiteness,  covering  an  area  sometimea 
of  6  or  7  square  miles.  Immediately  along  the  east  side  of  the  Aral  are  the  two  great  deserts  of  Kara- 
koom  and  KixU-koom^  or  the  Black  and  the  Red  Wastes ;  the  former  of  which  is  in  some  parts  17ft 
miles  broad,  extending  from  the  north-east  comer  of  tliat  sea  to  the  month  of  the  Sir,  and  tne  other 
from  the  Sir  to  the  Amoo,  forming  an  ocean  of  sand,  without  a  drop  of  fresh  water,  and  covered  with 
moveable  hillocks,  which  rise  between  12  and  60  feet  above  its  surface.  To  the  north  of  the  Aral  is 
a  wild  hilly  region,  thinly  inhabited  by  nomadic  tribes ;  and  the  highest  part  of  the  country  in  that 
direction  is  occupied  by  the  Moughojar  hills,  which  are  a  continuation  of  one  of  the  groups  Into 
which  the  Urals  are  divided  at  their  southern  extremity ;  the  same  red  sandstone  which  composes 
the  Urals  at  Orenburg  extending  into  the  steppes.  In  the  northern  and  westerly  part  of  the  r^on 
there  are  extensive  hills ;  but,  towards  the  south  and  the  east,  this  hilly  region  gradually  sinks  into 
plains  composed  of  clay,  marl,  and  calcareous  tufa,  covered  with  loose  sand,  which  is  blown  by  every 
storm  of  wind  into  hillocks,  and  forming  altogether  a  depressed  tract  of  immense  extent,  interspersed 
with  innumerable  lakes  and  morasses,  the  general  direction  of  which,  from  the  shores  of  the  Aral 
north-eastward,  favoura  the  opinion  that  the  whole  region  was  at  no  remote  period  under  water. 
These  deserts,  however,  are  partially  interrupted  by  two  ranges  of  low  hills,  called  the  GretU  and  the 
Little  Bourzouk,  the  latter  of  which  terminates  in  a  promontory  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the 
Aral,  while  the  other  extends  considerably  to  the  westward.  North-eastward,  again,  from  the  Little 
Bourzouk  are  some  hills  of  hardened  marl,  fiill  of  marine  shells,  a  formation  wnich  extends  to  tbo 
shores  of  the  lake,  of  which  these  hills  appear  to  have  recently  been  the  shore,  though  they  are  now  40 
miles  distant  from  it.  Between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Aral  the  country  is  occupied  by  an  elevated 
region  called  the  Utt-urt  or  High  Plain,  which  extends  north  and  south  from  the  41°  to  the  47°  M.  lat., 
or  about  400  miles.  It  is  bordered  all  round  by  a  small  chain  of  calcareous  hills,  called  the  Chink, 
which  forms  the  western  and  north-western  shores  of  the  Aral,  end  touches  the  Caspian  at  tho 
Mertvoi-Kuttock  or  Dead  Gulf,  where  it  forms  also  the  shore  of  the  Tiouk-kara-gUt  a  deep  indentation 
of  that  gulf.  When  approached  either  from  the  north  or  from  the  south.  Use  Chink  presents  a  precl> 
pitous  iace  or  cliff,  in  which  the  openings  are  so  few,  so  narrow,  and  so  difficult,  that  it  may  almost  bo 
considered  inaccessible ;  it  is  so  steep  towards  both  seas  that  it  rises  at  once  639  feet  above  them.  Tho 
Ust-urt  rises  in  some  places  to  727  feet  above  the  Caspian,  and  its  lowest  elevation  is  550  feet  above  tho 
same  level.  On  its  north-eastern  side  it  is  connected  with  the  Moughc^ar  hills,  and  thus  forma  a 
complete  bar  to  any  communication  between  the  two  seas.  The  climate  of  the  Ust-urt  is  perceptibly 
more  unequal  and  severe  than  that  of  the  low  country ;  on  which  account  it  is  considered  advisaole  to 
make  the  circuit  of  the  sta  of  Aral,  rather  than  pass  between  the  seas,  intrevelling  between  Khiva  and 
the  Russian  frontier.  The  Ust-urt  does  not  possess  a  single  river ;  the  bushes  and  herbage  whleh 
grow  upon  it  are  fit  only  for  camels,  but  not  for  horses,  and  still  less  for  sheep.  Springs  are  rare,  and 
the  water  is  far  below  the  surfsce.    In  the  middle  there  are  some  salines  and  sandy  tracts.    Tho 

f:eneral  sterility  and  the  violent  winds  and  storms  to  which  the  Ust-urt  is  exposed,  render  it  quite  un- 
nhabitable ;  and  no  Kirghiz  are  ever  known  to  encamp  there  in  winter.  It  presents  the  same  appear- 
ance to  the  eye  as  the  lower  steppes ;  both  consisting  of  sandy  clavey  ground,  sand,  and  saltplts,  and 
containing  the  same  vegetation,  with  the  exception  of  a  bushy  plant  called  baialysh,  which  Is  not 
met  with  in  the  lower  steppes.  Near  the  Ust-urt,  at  different  distances,  are  distributed  hills  of  un- 
equal elevation,  but  extending  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Chink ;  and  to  the  south  of  the  Emba 
there  is  a  chain  of  hills,  or  rather  a  small  plateau,  called  Jildi<4aah ;  all  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
formerly  connected  with  the  Ust-urt,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  separated  trora  it  by  the  action  of 
the  watera  which  covered  the  lower  plains,  at  a  time  when  the  Ust-urt  formed  a  large  peninsula,  con- 
nected with  the  northern  mainland  bv  the  Great  and  the  Little  Bouraouk,  which  may  even  be  con- 
sidered as  its  north-eastern  prolongation. 

The  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz  have  not  every  where  a  uniform  surface,  nor  do  they  constitute  a  vaat 
plain,  as  the  name  might  oe  thought  to  impiy  ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  intenected  byinany  chains 
of  hills,  and  no  where  exhibit  those  boundless  expanses  which  are  met  with  elsewhere.  The  sur&ce  is 
for  the  most  part  unequal,  and  covered  with  small  round-topped  hills ;  but,  as  these  hills  are  neither 
high  nor  clothed  with  trees,  the  name  of  steppe  is  sufficiently  iH[>plicable  to  the  country.  There  is  alao 
a  great  want  of  water,  which  causes  an  excessive  dryness,  an  inconvenience  which  may  be  attributed 
to  the  rarity  of  rain,  the  extreme  summer  heat,  the  clayey  soil,  and  the  winds  which  pass  over  It.  Tho 
verdure  is  consequently  poor,  and  the  general  appearance  Is  unvaried  and  fatiguing  to  the  eye.  It  may, 
however,  be  divided  into  several  regions  of  various  degrees  of  fertility.    The  most  fertile  and  least 
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landy  (Murt  !•  the  northern  rMlon,  between  the  51^  and  M^  N.  lat. ;  the  roeftdowt  there  are  rich  in 
panurage  and  in  every  kind  of  fluwen  ;  there  are  foretts  which  produce  timber  fit  for  building,  m* 
well  as  nre-wood ;  many  plains  of  a  strong  soil,  fit  for  agricultural  purpose's  ;  lakes  aboun>{i'-g  in  i!«h  ; 
and  rivers  of  fine,  palatable,  and  wholchonie  water.    The  second  region,  bounded  on  the  nortli  aiul 
west  by  the  river  Ural,  and  to  the  south  and  east  by  lines  extending  from  the  Mougbojar  mouataina 
to  the  fortress  of  Orsk  and  fort  Boudarinsky,  consists  of  a  clay  soil,  watered  by  a  great  number  of 
rivers,  and  con.«oquently  abounding  in  herbage ;  it  contains  alifo  several  places  fit  for  cultivation,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  some  bushes  and  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  river  llek,  no  wood  ap;?ean  anywhere. 
Notwithstanding  its  distance  from  the  sea,  it  contains  many  shells,  pebbles  of  divers  colours,  pctriCsc- 
tlons,  moUusks,  and  other  marine  remains.    The  third  rogion  extends  to  the  south  of  the  second,  ter- 
minating at  the  Caspian  sea  on  the  south-west,  at  the  Usi-urt  on  the  south-oast,  and  at  the  Steppe  of 
Mouss-biU  between  the  Moughojar  hills  and  the  Ust-urt,  on  the  east.    It  is  evidently  less  fertile  than 
the  second  region,  contains  largo  spaces  of  sand,  vast  marshes,  and  lakes  of  water  unfit  for  drinking. 
The  small  streams  which  water  It  are  almost  ali  saltish,  even  to  liittemcss,  and  become  dry  in  summer. 
It  iUflPbrds  In  summer  ample  food  for  camels,  but  It  Is  only  In  autumn  that  the  herbage  bozomoa  fit  for 
horses,  after  the  cold  has  modified  Its  dryness ;  watering  places  are  rare ;  and  cultivable  groun-l  is  unly 
to  l>e  found  In  the  north,  along  the  watercourses,  and  even  there  in  snudi  quantity :  the  »outhom  part, 
aImo«t  entirely  occupied  by  salt  lakes  and  marshes,  and  beds  of  reeds,  Is  completelv  sterile.    The 
fourth  region  is  the  ust-urt  already  described ;  the  remainder  of  the  country,  extending  to  tlM  east 
wjolA  the  south,  is  gen«>rally  sterile:  but  towards  the nortl>-«ast,  being  watered  by  streams  from  the 
northern  hills.  It  becomes  more  fertile  and  plea.»ant.  and  contains  many  valltrvs  fit  for  cultivation. 
Tlie  most  southerly  region  presents  scarcely  anything  but  general  sterility,  as  in  the  sandy  wastes  of 
the  Great  and  the  Little  Kourxouk,  the  Kara-koom,  the  Kizil-koom,  the  Arch-Koudouk-koom,  the 
desert  liiptak,  the  lake  Balkask,  the  rced-bcds  which  surround  it,  and  the  almost  unknown  steppes 
which  are  traversed  by  the  rivers  Choui  and  Talash.    Several  places,  however.  In  the  northern  and 
western  regions  are  remarkable  for  their  fertility.— C Detcriplitm  dtt  tinrdrsetdea  Stepp4sdesKir^i»' 
Kmxakt,  ou  Kirghiz-KauamUtt^  p*tr  Alexis  de  Le'.cnine.    French  edition.  Paris,  ItUO.) 

Rivers.— The  Jiuoo5  or  Amoo"  (ancient  Oxrs)  has  it!i  source  in  the  Siri-knl,  a  lake  InKhnndoz. 
N.  lat.  3i<^  27',  £.  long.  73-^  40',  15,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  encircled  with  monnUfna. 
except  on  the  west  side,  where  the  river  finds  a  channel.  After  leaving  the  mountains,  it  passes 
through  the  sandy  plains  In  a  north-westerly  direction,  ferilllzlng  a  narrow  tract  of  about  a  mile  in 
breadth  on  each  side,  till  it  reaches  the  territorie:*  of  Khiva,  where  It  Is  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
branches,  and  forms  at  last  a  swampy  delta,  overgrown  with  reeds  and  aquatic  plants,  and  tcrmlnatinff 
In  the  sea  of  Aral.  Its  channel  throughout  Is  remarkably  straight  and  tree  from  ro<His,  rapids,  ana 
whirlpools,  nor  is  It  much  obstructed  bv  sandltanks ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  marshes  which  obstruct 
Its  mouth,  it  might  be  navUated  trom  the  Aral  to  near  Khundus.  a  distance  of  600  miles.  Being  the 
only  drmin  of  sn  extensive  bill  country.  It  pours  down  a  great  body  of  water,  and  is  never  foroaUa 
below  the  Junction  of  the  Ak-Surai,  40  miles  N.W.  of  Khundux.  The  meitlxig  of  the  snow  causes  a 
periodical  swell  in  May,  which  continues  till  October  and  the  river  Is  also  subject  to  a  second  but 
■mailer  flood  during  the  rains  of  spring.  It  fluctuates  also  in  Its  rise  and  tall  with  tlie  state  of  tlM 
weather ;  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  It  Is  ft-ozen  every  year,  so  that,  above  Khundux,  iiassengers 
and  beasts  of  burden  cross  It  on  the  Ice.  on  tlieir  route  to  Yarkhand.  Below  Khiva  it  fkrcxes  y eariy,  and 
tluroughout  the  desert  it  Is  also  f^zcn  over  In  severe  winters.  Its  advantages,  however,  both  in  a 
commercial  and  In  a  political  pulnt  of  view,  are  very  gr«-at.  According  to  tradition,  a  branch  of  the 
Amoo,  if  not  the  whole  stream,  once  flowed  westward  to  the  Cardan  Sea ;  and  the  deserted  bed  of 
the  river  can  still  be  traced  In  that  direction,  terminating  In  the  Gulf  of  Balkan ;  but  when  the  change 
took  place,  and  whether  suddenly  or  gradually.  l«  uncertain.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Soorkh-^ti, 
or  river  of  Karategln;  Koksah,  or  river  of  BadakliHhan  ;  Kufemih-tn^  or  river  of  Hisar;  the  Tupalak, 
and  the  Zurhuh,  on  the  right  bank  ;  the  Ak-surrai,  Bunghw,  Surkhab^  or  river  of  Goree  ;  the  A'Ai>->- 
ioom^  and  Adirtuih  or  Dehas,  on  the  left. 

The  SiK-DARiA  or  Siiioik,  called,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  Naryx,  rises  among  the  Teean- 
shan  or  Skv  Mountains,  to  tlie  south  of  the  soutli-we«t  corner  of  Temourtuu  or  Ifseli.  in  the  country 
of  the  Highland  Kirghiz,  who  are  subjects  of  China  Th«>  Naryni  has  considerable  affluents.  About 
XV)  miles  above  its  mouth  in  the  Sea  of  Aral,  a  branch  called  Kunmn  separates  fnun  the  main  stream 
of  the  river,  and  Is  afterwards  sulnlivided  into  five  liranclic-*,  whicli  again  unite,  and  a  little  lower  down 
form  a  great  number  of  lakes  uf  diffiTent  sizes.  According  to  Meyendorf,  the  Sir  is  rejoined  near  its 
mouth  by  the  Kouvan  through  a  little  brook.  It  wa.<»lies  Khojend,  Tounkat,  and  Otrar.  passes  a  little 
to  the  north  of  Khokand.  and  some  miles  to  the  wett  of  T\tskkend.  It  U  much  smaller  than  the 
Amoo,  but  Is  said  to  be  more  rapid.  In  summer  it  is  fordable ;  and  in  winter  it  is  covered  i^lth  ice, 
■oraetimcs  two  yards  thick,  over  which  the  caravans  pas!>. 

Next  in  Importance  to  the  Sir  is  the  Kuhik  or  Zurujshnn  or  Zrrafchan,  which  rises  In  the  high 
lands  east  of  Saniarcand,  and  passing;  north  of  that  city  and  Bokliara  forms  a  lake  rKara-kool, 
Black  l4ikei.  in  which  it  terminates,  not  far  from  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Amoo.  In  the  upper  t«rt  of 
Its  course  it  waters  the  rich  province  of  Samarcaml ;  below  that  city  its  waters  are  diverted.  lor  the 
purpose  of  rice  cultivation  ;  for  three  or  four  months  of  the  yi-ar  its  bed  is  |>erfcetly  drv  at  Bokhara; 
and  in  consequence  that  city  and  the  country  below  it  suffer  Kreat  inconvenience,  as  tney  depend  on 
the  river  for  a  suiiply  of  water.  The  lake  into  which  it  flows  is  familiarly  called  Denghit  or  the  Sfn^ 
and  is  about  2/^  miles  long,  and  surrounded  by  sand  hills.  It  is  very  deep,  and  docs  not  appear  ever  to 
decrease  In  size  at  any  season.  When  the  snow  nielts  In  summer,  the  water  flows  as  steadily  into  it 
as  It  do(>s  In  winter  ;  its  water  is  salt.  The  river  of  Khurthe^  ri:*es  in  the  same  high  lands  a»  tlie 
Kohik.  and  passes  through  Shuhr-  Subz  and  Kurshee,  below  wipch  it  is  lost  in  the  desert  The  fields 
of  Shuhr-Subz  yield  rich  crops  of  rice  ;  and  Kur.»hei>  is  a  sheet  of  gardens  and  orchyards-  For  six 
miles  on  the  one  ^ldc  and  sixteen  on  the  other,  the  waters  of  the  river  are  distributed  by  canals ;  and 
where  these  cease  there  Is  again  a  barren  desert  to  contrast  with  the  beautiful  herbage  of  the  watered 
district.  The  riptr  of  Bulkh,  already  nientioned  as  a  branch  of  the  Amoo,  rises  south  ofthe  II  indoo-koh. 
about  20  miles  from  Baniean,  n.'ar  the  Jiund-i-lUirfiur,  a  celebrated  dam,  ascribed  to  a  miracle  uf  Ali. 
and'api>ears  to  be  a  mass  of  earth  that  has  fallen  in  upon  a  ravine.  The  river  then  flows  north  among 
the  mountains,  and  enters  the  plains  of  Turkestan,  about  six  miles  south  of  Baikh,  where  it  is  divided 
Into  Innumerable  channels  whleh  iiitt-rsei't  the  whoU>  country,  and  so  completely  absorb  the  waters 
that  none  of  them  reach  the  Amoo.  The  Sara-sou  flows  thniugh  the  country  of  the  Kirghiz  of  tl;e 
great  horde  into  I.ako  JtUs-KonJ.  The  l?houi  or  S/tvui.  which  comes  from  Soungaria,  out  of  Lake 
issi-koul.  flows  through  the  Kirghiz  country  ol  the  middle  and  the  great  hordes  Into  the  lake  Kahart- 
Koutak  or  Bei-t^'KouK  The  Emfia  rises  from  the  western  flank  of  the  Monghoiar  hills  and  flows  in  a 
south- wesfterly  direction  into  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Caspian  sea.  The  i'tkhiak  ta\d  I'lii- 
Irfhis  flow  from  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Moughojar  hills  in  a  touth -easterly  direction  into  the  Salt 
l^ke  or  marsh  Ak-sakttl-barf'i.  The  S'nura  rises  from  the  hills  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Balka^h. 
and  flows  north-westerly  into  the  lake  Khurkaljine. 

■  Jih(M>n  means  a  flood,  and  i*  the  name  used  in  all  the  Turkish  and  Persian  works  which  treat  of 
these  countries :  but  the  people  ou  its  banks  now  »>peak  of  the  river  nr.der  the  name  of  y/r/M*u.  calLn^ 
It  Vuiya-i-.iifUHt,  the  nirr,  or  l.terally  the  sea  uf  Amoo.— ( Burnt s'  Trart'lt,  II.  Wi.j 
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Lakbs.  —  The  lake  commonly  called  the  Sba  of  Aral,  is  tltiuite  in  the  wettem  part  of  Turkestan, 
between  43°  35'  and  46^  AS'  N.  lat.,  and  5*2*^  and  68^  £.  long.  It  Is  very  nearly  of  a  square  form,  but 
with  a  considerable  extension  to  the  north-east,  and  measures  from  south-west  to  north-east  370 
versts,  or  245  English  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  along  the  45^  parallel,  is  about  190  versts,  or  134 
English  miles ;  and  it  contains  a  superficial  area  of  about  21,000  square  mUes.  The  Arabian  and  Per- 
sian geographers  called  it  the  lake  of  Khwarism,  Kharasm,  and  Urghunge  ;  but  the  BLirghia- Kaiaka 
and  their  neighbours  call  it  Aral-denghls  or  Sea  of  Islands.  In  the  Russian  annals  it  is  cslled  Cinoe  or 
Blue  Lake.  The  water  is  not  so  salt  as  that  of  other  seas,  and  even  near  the  mouths  of  the  Amoo  and 
the  Sir,  at  some  distance  (Vom  the  shore,  it  is  almost  fresh ;  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  are  low, 
for  the  most  part  sandy,  but  in  some  places  covered  with  reeds.  The  western  and  northern  shores 
are  high  and  precipitous,  being  formed  by  the  Chink  or  border  of  the  Ust-urt.  In  the  eastern,  or  ra« 
ther  south-eastern  part,  are  a  multitude  of  small  islands  named  Barf»-Kaltmass,  and,  to  the  northward 
of  the  middle,  is  a  large  Island  named  Barva-Kilmess,  covered  with  wood.  The  lake  freeses  in  winter, 
and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sir  to  the  town  of  Kourgrat  it  is  passed  on  the  ice.  The  fish  are  of  the 
same  species  as  those  of  the  Caspian.  Manv  of  the  Kirghiz  allege  that  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  there 
is  a  whirlpool,  which  no  vessel  dare  aporoach.  Its  surf^e,  as  ascertained  barometrically  in  1826,  is  18 
toises,  or  115  feet  higher  than  that  of  tne  Caspian.— fl'^ocAin^,  47.)  The  depth  is  not  great,  and  there 
are  so  many  sand-btuiks  near  the  shores  that  the  fishermen  are  obliged  to  use  flat- bottomed  boats. 
Its  waters  are  said  to  be  rapidly  diminishing. 

In  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz  there  are  a  great  many  lakes,  which  differ  in  their  properties  as  weU 
as  La  extent.  Some  are  fresh,  some  bitter,  but  the  most  of  them  are  salt.  The  principal  of  them  are: 
the  Balkathinoor,  about  130  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  bordered  on  the  west  and  south  by 
sands,  and  on  the  north-east  by  very  extensive  beds  of  reeds.  It  receives  the  river  Hi  (Eelee)  from  the 
Tarbagatai ;  the  Aiaguz  from  the  north-east,  and  a  number  of  smaller  streams.  The  /MyAr,  Itsek,  or 
Tmtt  ( Warm  or  Salt  Lake),  called  by  the  Mongols  Temourtou,  and  by  the  Chinese  le-Gai,  among 
the  hills  to  the  south  of  the  Balkash,  is  about  lUO  miles  in  length  by  34  in  breadth.  The  water  is 
almost  fresh,  and  abounds  with  fish  ;  its  outlet  is  the  river  Choui.  To  the  north-east  of  the  Balkash 
are  two  lakes,  the  Sacyk  or  jiUik-tou-koul,  and  the  Ala-kouly  only  divided  bv  an  isthmus  composed  of 
saltish  substances,  which  seems  to  be  of  recent  formation.  None  of  the  other  lakes  are  of  the  least 
importance.— C  Leochine^  47,  &c.) 

Climate,  akd  Natural  Prodcctions.— The  climate  of  the  plains  and  the  steppes  of  Turkestan 
is  subject  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  the  sandy  surface  of  the  country  producing  an  intense  heat 
in  summer,  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  winter  the  same  deserts  are  sometimes  coverc^l  wiUi  snow,  and 
are  always  very  cold  during  the  night.  In  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz  the  extremes  are  remarkable.; 
the  thermometer  often  falls  below  30^  of  Reaumur,  or  36°  of  Fahrenheit  below  zero ;  and,  even  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Sir,  45°  N.  lat.,  it  falls  to  20°  or  — 13°  of  Fahrenheit.  In  such  a  temperature  the  rivers, 
mountains,  and  plains  of  the  steppes,  are  necessarily  covered  with  snow,  which  is  very  deep,  and  lies 
long.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Sir  snow  does  not  always  fall  in  winter,  but  almost  every  year  the  lower 
part  of  the  river,  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Aral,  are  coated  wiUi  ice.  Nor  Is  the  extreme  cold  the 
onl^  evil ;  severe  storms,  hurricanes,  and  whirlwinds,  blow  over  the  steppes,  carrying  every  thing 
which  is  moveable  before  them.  These  colds  are  succeeded  in  summer  by  excessive  heat,  which  ia 
nearly  insupportable  br  either  man  or  beast.  In  the  region  adjoining  the  river  Ural  the  temperature 
sometimes  rises  to  50°  Reaumur,  or  145°  Fahrenheit,  In  the  sun,  and  to  34°  (109°  Fahrenheit)  in  the 
shade.  The  hand  cannot  then  be  applied  to  iron,  and  the  sand  Is  so  hot  as  to  roast  eggs.  The  climate, 
however,  is  generally  healthy.  Rain  is  very  rare  in  the  steppes ;  the  ground  is  consequently  very  dry, 
and,  in  summer,  breiJcs  into  cracks  or  crevices.  In  general  thei^seasons  in  this  country  may  be  repre- 
sented as  follows :  —  spring,  sudden  and  fleeting ;  summer,  dry  and  burning ;  autumn,  rainy,  gloomy, 
and  short ;  winter,  long,  dry,  and  constantly  cold.— C  Levchinet  Part  I.  ch.  2.) 

Among  the  mammlferous  animals  in  the  steppes  the  rodentia  are  the  most  numerous ;  wolves  in- 
habit caverns  of  the  gypsum  mountains,  and  the  sandy  districts ;  the  canis  corsac  roams  among 
herds  of  the  antelope  saiga.  Horses  are  the  most  valuable  domestic  animals  In  almost  all  the  grassy 
steppt'S  of  Persia,  Turkestan,  and  Siberia.  Among  these  the  beautiful  race  of  Argamats  supply  the 
cavalry  of  Khiva.  Camels,  of  both  species,  and  sheep,  frequently  of  a  good  brMd  for  wool,  and 
some  of  them  fat-tailed,  beeves,  and  goats,  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  wandering  tribes.  Fine  wool 
goats  are  bred  in  Bokhara.  The  tiger  has  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Aral,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sir  and  the  Kouvan.  The  wild  boar  Is  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  all  the  rivers ;  the 
mouse  in  the  Kirghiz  steppes ;  and  the  dog  geese,  so  called  from  their  burrowing  in  the  ground.  The 
falco  chryssptos  builds  its  nest  in  the  Kirghiz  steppes.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  natural  produce 
tions  peculiar  to  the  country  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  of  little  consequence.— <  Zimmer' 
man's  Memoir  on  the  counlnet  about  the  Ctupian  and  Aral,  Sfc.    London,  1840.) 

People.— The  most  numerous  race  who  occupy  the  low  countrv  are  the  Utbecks,  who  distinguish 
themselves  by  32  tribes,  into  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  divided  in  their  pastoral  seats,  TOfore 
they  conquered  this  country.  The  first  tribe  crossed  the  Sir  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  possessed  themselves  of  Bokhara,  Kharism,  and  Khokand.  They  are  also  to  be  found 
beyond  the  Belur-tagh,  as  far  east  as  Khoten,  and  proliably  further.  They  are  of  the  Turkee  Of 
Turkish  race,  and  are  generally  short  and  stout  made,  with  broad  flat  foreheads,  high  cheek -bonea, 
thin  beards,  small  eyes,  clear  and  ruddy  complexions,  and  generally  black  hair.  Their  dress  con- 
sists of  a  shirt  and  trowsers  of  cotton,  with  a  coat  of  silk  or  woollen  cloth,  which  is  bound  with  a 
girdle ;  and  above  this  a  gown  of  woollen  cloth,  pasteen,  or  felt.  The  head  is  covered  with  a  white 
turban,  worn  in  general  over  a  kalpack.  Both  men  and  women  wear  boots,  and  bandages  round  their 
legs  instead  of  stockings ;  and  every  man  has  a  knife  suspended  from  his  ffirdle,  with  a  flint  and  steel 
for  striking  fire.  The  women  have  a  dress  similar  to  that  of  the  men,  but  longer,  with  a  silk  handker^ 
chief  tied  over  the  head,  and  the  hair  plaited  Into  along  tail,  which  hangs  down  from  the  middle  of  the 
head  in  the  fashion  of  the  Chinese.  They  wear  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  over  all  throw  a  sheet 
of  silk  or  of  cotton.  Theaboriginesof  the  country  are  the  Taujikt  or  7a^,  sometimes,  but  erroneously, 
called  Sart,  which  is  merely  a  nickname  given  them  by  the  nomadic  trib^.  The  Tai^iks  are  devo- 
ted to  commerce ;  their  language  is  Persian,  which  has  long  been  that  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  they  are  themselves  of  Persian  or  Arabian  orisin,  descended  from  the  first  Moslem  . 
conquerors.  There  is  besides  a  great  number  of  Persians  in  Turkestan  ;  and  many  Jews,  Hindoos, 
Armenians,  and  Russian  slaves.  The  northern  parts  of  the  country,  towards  the  Russian  frontier,  are 
occupied  hy  nomadic  races  formed  by  an  intermixture  of  Kahnucks^  Kaxakt,  and  Kirghiz.  The  KalmuckB 
and  the  Usbecks  are  suid  to  have  sprung  from  one  tribe ;  and  the  Kirghiz  and  the  Kasaks  appear  to  be 
much  the  same  people,  diflering  only  in  location.  The  Kazalu  past  the  tummer  in  the  souuMm  parts 
of  Russia;  but  repair  In  winter  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bokhara,  where  they  sell  their  sheep.  The 
Kirghiz  occupy  the  wide  plains  or  steppes  which  extend  along  the  southern  frontier  of  Siberia  to  the 
east  of  the  Aral,  and  the  north  of  the  Sir.  They  are  divided  into  three  branches  or  hordes,  called 
the  Great,  the  Middle,  and  the  Little  horde.  The  great  horde  ranges  to  the  east  and  south  on  the 
borders  of  Cashgar  and  Khokand,  and  many  of  Its  tribes  have  adopted  the  habits  of  these  more  im- 
proved districts,  and  acquired  a  peaceable  character,  with  fixed  dwellings ;  those  of  them,  however, 
which  occupy  the  higher  parts  of  the  hilly  regions  still  merit  the  name  of  the  wild  Kirghizes.    The 
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middle  and  the  little  horde  ocenfiy  the  fhoret  of  the  Aral.  •xtandloB  alto  tovarda  the  Ciaplan.  ftnd 
retain  the  nomftdic  pa«tnral  character  In  lu  andent  pfiirlty.  They  own  the  •upremacy  of  Ruttia, 
which  pensions  their  chieft ;  and  for  irreater  aeeiirity  against  their  inroads  a  line  off  strong  po»t9  is 
kept  up  hetwccn  tlie  Fral  and  the  Irtish.  The  Usbeckt  and  Taqjik*  of  Bokhara.  Khira.  Balkh.  and 
Kokand,  are  Soonce  Mahometans,  rery  strict  In  their  proftwrion,  and  eren  fknatieal.  Sereral  tril>e« 
on  tbe  eastern  borders  are  Shiahs.  and  tome  are  Idolaters.  There  are  also  Jews  and  Hindoos,  vbo 
profess,  of  course,  their  paternal  Ikith. 

Among  the  numerous  states  of  Turkestan  the  goremment  Is  more  or  lets  despotic:  but  earii  na- 
tion or  bixlT  politic  is  generally  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  dans  or  flrOghs,  of  which  the  chief 
arc  in  many  instances  elcctM  by  the  people.  TIm  chief  administers  the  internal  affairs  of  the  dan. 
and  arranges  the  quota  of  tribute,  ana  military  serrice  exacted  by  the  general  goremment.  But  tbc«e 
heads  of  clans  do  not  unite  in  any  assemblji  nor  claim  the  right  of  exercising  any  control  over  the 
measures  of  the  soTercign. 

It  may  be  stated,  in  Kcneral.  that  in  all  the  great  towns  the  people  are  Indnstrions ;  most  of  them 
being  devoted  to  agriculture.  But  the  Bokharians  arc  distlngnished  abore  all  their  neighbours  for 
their  manufacturing  industry,  and  for  the  line  cotton  and  silk  stujfk,  hats,  paper,  and  other  articles 
which  they  produce.  Bokhara  has  always  been  a  great  mart  for  the  trade  of  central  .4sia :  and  foribe 
last  HO  or  iK)  years  it  has  been  Ti«ited  annually  by  caravans  from  the  southern  proTinces  of  Ru«*ia; 
till  within  these  20  years  the  trade  in  Kuropean  fabrics  was  prindpally  confined  to  the  Rnss iacA. 
who  brought  them  from  Orenburg  and  Troit»kai :  but  is  now  carried  on  more  extensively  thros^ h 
India  an<i  Cabul.  The  late  attempts  of  the  Russians  to  open  a  direct  commonieation  with  Bokhara 
have  bit'n  fnistratc<l  by  the  chief  of  Khiva,  who  took  offence  at  measures  which  threareni>d 
to  turn  the  traffic  from  his  own  territories:  but  numerous  fairs  are  now  held  annually  on  the 
southern  frontivrs  of  the  empire,  the  chief  of  which  is  at  Nishnd-Norgorod.  on  the  Volga,  which 
commences  in  August,  and  lasts  40  days.  It  is  at  this  market  that  the  merchants  who  carry  on  the 
trade  of  central  Asia  make  the  most  part  of  their  sales  and  purchases;  and  eren  Hindoos  are  found 
among  the  trailers.  The  imp4)rts  from  Russia  consist  of  white  doths,  mnslins.  chintvs,  broad-cloib. 
both  of  Knglith  and  Ruisian  manufacture,  of  imitation  brocade  (kincob),  Teiret,  with  nankeen  and 
and  gold  thread,  all  of  home  manufacture^:  also  furs,  cochineal  i  kermis ).  locks,  imn-pots.  iron,  brass, 
and  copper:  wires,  leather,  pai>er.  needles,  cutlery,  and  Jewellery,  hardware,  refined  white  sugar, 
honey,  and  a  variety  of  other  small  articles,  llic  annual  caravan  which  arrives  st  Bokhara  consists 
of  al>oiit  13<X)  camels,  and  leaves  Russia  In  January.  The  imports  ftx>m  India  by  way  of  Cabul.  are 
Indigo,  cotton,  suRar,  white  cloths  of  all  kinds,  calicoes,  and  muslins ;  chintxes  of  Kuropean  manu' 
facture,  shawls,  brocades,  muslins,  spices,  Arc;  and  Captain  Bumes  was  informed  that  tliree-foorths 
of  the  articles  which  arc  ini]^orted  fVom  both  countries  are  of  British  manufacture  :  many  of  whidi 
can  be  transportdl  through  Russia  at  less  expense,  even  as  far  as  the  borders  of  In«Ua.  than  throurh 
India  itself.  Besides  the  Russian  and  British  trade,  Bokhara  carries  on  an  extensive  and  direct  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  Chinese  garrison-towns  of  Cashgar  and  Yarkhand,  importing  china- 
ware,  musk,  and  bullion,  but  chiefly  tea,  of  which  beverage  the  people  of  Turkestan  are  extravagantly 
fond.  With  I'ersia  their  trade  is  inconsiderable,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  roa^ls,  which  are 
Infested  bv  wandering  Turcoman  roI>bers,  and  the  hatred  which  subsists  between  the  two  people,  vho 
differ  in  their  religious  tenets.  Tiie  shawls  of  Kerman  form  the  principal  article  of  import.  Opium 
has  also  found  it^  way  from  Persia  into  Bokhara,  and  is  sgsin  exported  to  Yarkhand  and  Casngar. 
where  ttic  same  demand  exists  for  it  as  on  the  sea-coast  of  China.  The  exports  of  Bokhara  are  far 
from  inoonviderable,  since  it  possesses  silk,  cotton,  and  wool.  The  silk  is  chiefly  produced  on  the 
banks  of  the  .\moo,  where  the  niulberrv  thrives  luxuriantly ;  and  nearly  all  the  Turcomans  are  engaceJ 
in  rearim;  silkworms  in  summer.  It  is  eximrted  in  considerable  quantities  to  Cabul.  and  even  lSn>lf 
its  way  to  Imiia.  The  silk  is  manufactured  at  Bokhara  into  a  stuff  called  ff/rur.  of  a  mottled  colour. 
ro<i.  white,  green,  ami  vellow.  which  is  the  fashionable  and  most  expensive  kind  of  dre^s  In  Turkestsn. 
and  is  imt  rxporttni.  There  are  likewise  extensive  cotton  manufactures ;  their  cotton  thread  is  n.iich 
In  d<>inuitil.  .Hnd  is  exported  in  consideral'lc  quantities  to  Russia.  «'hile  much  of  tlie  raw  material  is 
stMit  tu  lUlkh.  Khoiiloom,  and  Kunduz.  The  wool  of  Turke<tan  is  sent  aomsa  the  raonntains  to 
Caliul,  and  thi*  Fun^nl),  where  it  is  made  into  a  coarse  kind  of  shawl.  It  is  procured  from  t^e 
Kazaks  and  wanderui);  tril»es  about  Bokhara,  who  were  long  isnorant  of  Its  value,  and  still  use  it 
for  the  r«tinmun  ropo*  for  tlieir  hor.ces  and  cattle-  The  lambskins  of  Bokhara  are  celebrated  in  tlh< 
£a<t :  thL>y  are  prooureil  only  in  K.nrakoiil.  and  are  export oii  to  Persia.  Turkey,  and  China ;  but  chirr!; 
to  the  first  country.  Tlie  iVrsinn  nwrchants  puroliaKc  ttu-m  for  ready  money,  Ik^iuk  afraid  to  ri^k  a 
conirnercial  iuvestmcut  acrosd  tlu'  desert.  It  is  not  possible  to  negotiate  a  bill  between  Mcuhid  ai<d 
Bukhara. 

Divisions. — Turkestan  ha<  iievcr  been  all  suMccti-d  to  the  same  sovereign.  It  may  l»o  considtrri'-l 
as  diviileii  naturally  Into.  1.  Th^  Sttppttofth*  A'i/W*/:.  which  occupy  the  n^rtliern  part ;  2,  .V/jfr'- 
ul-unhar.  I.  e.  lK'lwn*n  the  rivers  Ainoo  and  Sir.  the  Trautunjita  of  the  Latin  greographfr." ;  3.  T'.r 
hil/  rorintrii's  alon^  the  soutliern  and  tlie  eastern  borders.  It  is  divided  politicaliv  into  a  great  numK-r 
of  •itate'i,  which  differ  greatly  in  extent  and  amount  of  population ;  but  the  dominant,  or  at  least  pri*- 
iKindcrating  native  powers  are  the  Khanats  of  Bokliara.  Kliiva,  and  Rhokand  or  Ferghanali.  It? 
folium inc  are  tl>e  inneipal  states  or  Khanats:  — 

ItoKiiAKA.  wliioh  14  theriche:-t.  n)ost  populous,  and  most  iK)\icrful.  isan  isolated  kingdom  of  jtmall 
extent  in  the  mid<>t  of  a  dessert.  It  is  an  ofHU  c1iam]>aii;n  country  of  unequal  fertility.  In  the  vici- 
nity of  Its  few  rivers  the  soil  is  rich  ;  Imt  IJeyond  tliern.  it  i«  barren  and  unpriHluctive.  It  lio^  chiiriy 
to  the  north  of  the  Ainoo;  hut  towards  the  south-tast.  if  erosse*  the  river  and  hold*  a  >.iirren)ocy 
over  Balkh.  and  the  Khanats  of  Andkho  and  M.i1mun.i.  On  the  lianks  of  the  Amoo.  the  Koliik.  anii 
the  river  of  Kurshee  lies  the  whole  cultivable  soil  of  the  kingdom.  Its  length  along  the  An-.oo  i«  i\J 
miles.  From  Balkh  to  Bokhara  tlie  distance  is  '2*)*)  mile-*  of  marly  an  entire  waste ;  the  dr«ert  coin- 
nionces  about  ITi  miles  bevond  the  capital.  The  stri])  of  euliivuMe  ground  on  the  lianks  of  the  Xiv.ov 
is  narrow,  and  much  of  it  lies  negk-ctcd;  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  kingdom  i-*  the  vaJli^y  of  the 
Kohik,  tlic  ancient  SiX'li'nm,  which  is  considered  a  i»:iratH«e  by  the  Arabs.  Anollier  ••mail  portion 
is  watered  and  fertilized  by  the  river  of  Kur-lue ;  uhili:  Hulkh  and  other  places  south  of  the  Amoo 
owe  tlu'lr  fertility  to  the  waters  wliich  descend  fn-m  the  mountains.  The  climate  of  Bokhara  i§ 
salubrious  and  pleasant ;  lioing  dry.  and  In  winter  very  cold,  as  is  u»ual  in  sandy  countrirs.  There 
is  constant  ^on-nitv  in  the  atn>o^i>here.  ami  li.e  sky  i-*  of  a  bright  arure  liliie,  ctmrally  without  a 
cloud.  At  iii^ht  the  stars  have  an  unusual  lustre,  and  the  milky  wav  shines  conspicuously.  Eten 
In  inounl'ght.  stars  ore  visible  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  and  there  Is  also  a  never-ceasing  disjUy 
of  the  most  brilliant  inf  teors.  In  winter,  the  snow  lit>s  three  or  four  months  at  Bokhara  ;  and  the 
siiring  rains  are  often  heavy.  In  Balkh,  tlie  heat  is  oppressive;  and  the  climate  is  verj-  unhealthy. 
The  harvest  is  about  fifty  days  later  than  at  Peshawer ;  the  whi  at  i>  cut  in  the  mliidle  of  June,  and  at 
Bokhara  it  is  about  a  fortnight  later,  liokhara.  the  capital,  which  stands  in  lat.  ZSt-  43'  N.,  long.  '^\-S> 
E ..  about  I20(.i  feet  above  the  li'vel  of  the  si  a,  i«  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  tradition  assigning  Its  fonn< 
dation  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  lies  t  inbosomed  among  gardens  and  trees,  and  caimot  bo 
seen  from  a  distance ;  the  situation  is  delightful,  and  tlie  climate  salubrious.  Its  shape  is  triangular, 
exceeding  (Ight  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  earth,  about  twenty  feet  high,  and 
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pierced  with  twelve  gates.  Few  ereat  buildinge  are  to  be  seen  from  the  outside ;  but  when  the  tra- 
veller passes  the  gates,  he  winds  his  way  among  lofty  arched  bauuurs  of  brick,  and  finds  each  trad* 
occupying  its  neparate  quarter.  Everywhere  he  meets  with  ponderous  and  massy  buildings,  coUegei^ 
mosques,  and  lohy  minarets.  The  city  contains  about  20  caravansaries  and  100  ponds  s«d  wells,  ia 
intersected  by  canals  shaded  by  mulberry  trees ;  but  is,  nevertheless,  Indifferentiv  supplied  with  water, 
the  river  being  six  miles  distant,  and  the  canal  opened  only  once  in  fifteen  dsys.  In  summer  the 
people  are  often  deprived  of  water  for  several  months.  It  contains  several  large  mosques,  and  not 
less  than  366  madreses  or  colleges,  a  third  part  of  which  are  large  buildings  which  contain  npwarda 
of  seventy  or  eighty  students.  Many,  however,  have  but  twenty,  and  some  only  ten.  The  students 
are  supported  by  a  public  allowance,  and  are  entirely  occupied  with  theology,  which  has  here  super* 
seded  all  other  subjects.  They  are  quite  ignorant  even  of  the  history  of  their  country ;  and  a  mors 
perfect  set  of  drones,  says  Burnes,  were  never  assembled  together.  Population,  150,000.  Samaramd, 
the  Afaricanda  of  the  Greeks,  120  miles  E.  of  Bokhara,  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Alexander.  It 
was  the  capital  of  Timour,  and  the  princes  of  his  family  passed  their  winters  there.  It  has  now 
declined  from  its  grandeur  to  a  provincial  town  of  8000,  or  at  most  10,000,  inhabitants ;  gardens  and 
fields  occupy  the  place  of  its  streets  and  mosques ;  but  it  is  still  regarded  with  high  veneration  by 
the  people.  Some,  however,  of  its  buildings  still  remain  to  attest  its  former  glory.  Three  of  its  col- 
leges are  perfect,  and  one  of  them,  which  formed  the  observatory  of  Ulugh  Beg,  is  particularly  hand- 
some. The  tombs  of  Timour  and  his  family  still  remain ;  and  the  ashes  of  the  conaueror  rest  beneath 
a  lofty  dome,  the  walls  of  which  are  beautifully  ornamented  with  agate.  Kurskee  is  a  stragriinc 
town  of  a  mile  In  length,  with  a  considersble  bazaar,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants,  140  miles  8.E.  <» 
Bokhara.  To  the  N.E.  of  Kurshee,  about  50  miles,  is  Shuhr-Sub*  (the  Shehrl-Subs  of  Arrowsmith, 
and  Cher-Sebz  of  Balbi),  the  birth-place  of  Timour,  and  the  seat  of  a  khan.  BaOch^  lat.  dGP  48'  N., 
long.  67°  18^  E.,  260  miles  S.8.E.  of  Bokhara,  Is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world.  Mid  ia 
called  bv  the  Perslani  Am-ool-belud,  mother  of  cities.  It  Is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  Bactra, 
sold  to  have  been  built  by  Kramoors,  or  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy ;  and  waa  in 
later  times  the  capital  of  a  Grecian  kingdom,  which  was  founded  by  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
It  was  also  the  birth-place  of  Zoroaster,  and  the  seat  of  the  patriarch,  primate,  or  archbishop  of  Um 
Magian  hlerarchv.  Its  present  population  does  not  amount  to  2000.  The  ruins  extend  for  a  ^ronlt 
of  twenty  miles,  but  present  no  signs  of  magnificence ;  they  consist  of  fallen  mosques,  and  decayed 
tombs,  which  have  been  built  of  sun-dried  oricks;  nor  are  any  of  these  ruins  of  an  age  prior  to 
Mahometanlsm.  The  city  stands  In  a  plain  about  six  miles  from  the  hills,  and  affords  an  abundant 
supply  of  bricks  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country.  A  stone  of  white  marble  is  sUll 
shown  In  the  citadel,  which  Is  said  to  have  been  tlie  throne  of  Kyamoora.  These  are  the  onl7  towns 
In  the  country ;  there  are  some  large  villages,  but  none  which  contain  more  than  2500  inhabitants. 
The  villager  are  also  few,  and  widely  separated  f^om  each  oUier ;  they  amount  to  about  400,  and  tlM 
whole  population  of  the  kingdom  is  estimated  by  Burnes  not  to  exceed  1,000,000,  one  half  of  whtdi 
are  nomadic  tribes.  The  villages  are  fortified  with  mud  walls ;  and  In  the  cultivated  parts  of  th« 
country,  single  habitations,  called  robots,  are  scattered  here  and  there,  and  invariably  surrounded  1^ 
wallH. 

Khckduz  or  KooxDooz  occupies  a  valley  to  the  south  of  the  Amoo,  Iving  among  low  hills  which 
extend  about  30  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  40  from  north  to  south ;  the  climate  is  most  inai^ 
lubrious,  the  heat  Is  excessive,  and  yet  the  snow  lies  for  three  months  during  winter.  It  prodocea 
rice,  wheat,  and  barley,  apricots,  plums,  cherries,  and  mulberries.  The  town,  of  the  same  name, 
cannot  boast  of  a  population  of  more  than  1 000.  The  neighbouring  districts  do  not  partake  of  this 
unhealthiness,  but  have  in  general  a  pleasant  climate,  and  a  rich  and  prolific  soiL  Budvkhshaii  or 
Badakhsuatt,  called  also  Fyzabad,  is  situate  to  the  east  of  Kundna,  to  whose  meer  wr  chief  it  ia 
now  subject.  It  lies  higher  up  the  Amoo,  and  is  celebrated  by  both  natives  and  foreigners  for  its  vslea. 
Its  rivulets,  romantic  scenes  and  glens,  fruits,  flowers,  and  nishtingales.  This  celebrated  country  Is 
now  almost  without  inhabitants ;  It  was  lately  overrun  by  the  chief  of  Kundni ;  its  ruler  was  de- 
throned, the  peasantry  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  a  rabble  of  lawless  soldiery  quartered  In  Its 
provinces.  The  natives  are  TauJlks,  very  fond  of  society,  and  so  hospitable  that  it  is  said  bread  Is 
never  sold  in  the  country.  Their  language  Is  Persian,  which  they  speak  with  the  broad  pronunciation 
of  a  native  of  Iran.  Budukhshan  has  acquired  great  Milebrity  for  its  ruby  mines,  which  are  still 
worked,  but  are  not  very  productive.  There  are  also  mines  of  upis  larali  near  the  head  of  the  viJley 
of  the  Kolttcha  river,  about  120  miles  E.  by  8.  of  Kundus.  Of  ita  capital,  Fyxabttd,  once  so  cele- 
brated throughout  the  East,  scarcely  a  vestige  is  left,  except  the  withered  trees  which  once  onui* 
mented  its  gardens. 

To  the  north  of  Kundnz  and  Budukhshan,  and  beyond  the  Amoo,  are  the  small  hill  states  of  Hitar 
KooUtb,  Durufax,  Shoognan^  and  fVukhan ;  the  whole  of  which  are  mountainous.  HIsar  Is  finely 
watered,  and  is  a  rice  country.  Independent  of  Bokhara  and  Kunduz ;  and  its  capital,  of  the  same  name, 
stands  on  a  rising  ground,  260  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bokhara.  The  whole  population  of  these  states  is 
Mahometan. 

Between  Budukhshan  and  Tarkhand  or  larkhend,  in  the  Chinese  territory,  lies  the  high  plain  of 
Pamir  or  Pamer,  inhabited  by  the  ELlrghiz.  In  the  centre  of  the  table-land  is  the  lake  Sir^-kol,  firom 
which  the  Amoo  flows.  The  plain  extends  all  round  the  lake  for  six  davs'  Journey ;  and  all  the  moun- 
tains are  described  as  being  reflected  in  Its  waters.  Pamir  is  a  flat  tract,  intersected  by  shallow  ravines, 
and  covered  with  short,  but  rich  pasture.  The  climate  is  very  cold,  and  in  summer  the  snow  remains  In 
the  hollows.  The  TauJlks  call  It  Bigm-i-dt$niah,  roof  of  the  world.  It  Isabout  15,600  feet  abovethelevd 
of  the  sea,  bordered  and  intersected  by  mountains  2000  to  3000  feet  higher.  This  elevated  tract  la 
common  to  India,  China,  and  Turkestan ;  and  firom  it,  as  a  central  point,  their  principal  rivers  flow ;  it 
is  also  the  centre  from  which  their  mount^ns  radiate.  From  Panur  the  ground  sinks  In  every  direc- 
tion, except  to  the  south-east,  witcre  similar  plateaus  extend  alons  the  northern  fkce  of  the  Hima- 
layas into  Thibet.  >-r  n'ood't  Journey  to  the'tource  of  the  Oxut.  Lond.  1841.)  The  inhabitants  are 
nomadic  Kirghiz,  who  cover  their  whole  bodies,  even  their  hands  and  fkces,  with  sheepskins,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  severity  of  the  cold.  There  is  no  grain  In  the  country,  and  the  people  live  entfrelT 
on  flesh  and  milk.  They  do  not  even  know  the  use  of  flour ;  and  when  it  U  given  them  they  mix  it  with 
their  soup,  but  never  bake  It  Into  bread.  Captain  Burnes  heard  of  an  anunai  called  reus  by  the  Klr- 
Khiz,  and  koothgar  by  the  low  country  people,  which  was  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Pamir.  It  Is  larger 
than  a  cow.  but  ftmaller  than  a  horse,  of  a  white  colour,  with  hair  hanging  under  its  chin,  and  Its 
hesd  is  crowned  with  very  large  horns ;  which  are  Indeed  said  to  be  so  large  that  a  man  cannot 
lift  a  pair  of  them  ;  and  when  left  on  the  ground,  the  small  foxes  bring  forth  their  younff  in  the  inside 
of  them  !  The  flesh  of  this  wonderful  animal  is  much  prised  by  the  Kirghiz,  who  kUl  it  with  ar- 
rows. A  common-sized  rass  requires  two  horses  to  carry  home  its  carcase ;  It  Is  said  to  delight  In  the 
coldest  climate.  The  two-humped  camel  is  also  indigenous  to  Pamir,  and  the  yak  enjoys  ue  snows 
of  all  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

Khokar  D,  KoK  AN,  or  Fkroh  AiTAB,  the  country  of  the  celebrated  Sultan  Baber,  the  founder  of  the 
Mogul  empire  In  India,  lies  north-east  of  Bokhara,  from  which  It  appears  to  be  separated  bv  the  Ak- 
tagh,  or  Asferah  mountains.  It  occupies  the  qpper  valleys  of  the  Sir  and  its  afBuents,  and  is  a  mudi 
smaller  territorv  than  Bokhara.  It  Is  ruled  by  an  Usbeck  khan,  who  claims  to  be  of  the  ssme  lineage 
with  Haber,  but  hi.s  po  wcris  on  the  decline.  The  country  Iscelebrated  for  Its  silk ;  and  its  otherproduce 
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'^  it  luiii'h  tho  Mme  a**  tliat  uf  nokhara.    Th«  capital  it  A'o&an,  an  open  town  on  the  Sir,  about  half 

*i  ilip  of  Itokhara ;  tli*>  ancient  capital  is  Marifhtlan,  atiil  a  larae  and  fine  citj.  sonic  milea  to  the  foi 

*--"  cant  ur  Koknn.     ludfjitn^  on  the  8ir.  Is  likewise  a  town  or  considerable  note;  and  the  CbiupA 

-^  Yarliaiid  call  all  tbe  pii>pie  who  ^isit  them  firom  the  westward  Indcjanees.     Tathkmd,  an  aiir 

«  and  riouri!«hing  city  h(>  inileM  N.N.W.  of  Kokan.  is  described  bj  the  SiUnion  merchant*  whoTi&tt  ii 

.  ^  a  lartrc  town  uf  ^.()00  inhabitants.    Vnaccusturaiil  a»  they  are  to  extremes  of  climate,  thnie  travel 

complain  vcliL-nicntIv  of  the  opprt'Sbivc  heat  of  Tashkeud.  Its  whole  woulth  con>irts  in  the  pro-lD'' 
the  soil ;  jct  that  soil  woulil  i>oon  be  annvved  to  the  desert,  were  it  not  for  the  industry  of  tbe  inln 
tants.  K%-i>ry  Vi>gctal>lL'  Kul)*tancc  grown  in  Tahhkend.  the  mulberry-troesto  leed  the  siik-worcQ'* 
fruit -trt><-B,  evi>n  tlie  trevs  rvanni  for  fuel,  arc  with  the  humbler  vivctables.  all  planted  in  itkrdi 
waten-d  by  canals  from  the  little  ri^i-r  (heri-hik.  which  rinns  at  13  mVlea  dii'tancc.  The  i*Uili»  ar? 
of  prodiico  la  cotton,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  more  than  half  the  population  anr  eniployei;  I 
owinicto  the  rudeness  of  their  iirocesM'H.  the  Ku-<Hian!t,  notwlthstandlnir  the  long  land  camai,>e. 
supply  them  with  raanufact  urc<l  poiHb  at  a  choaper  rate  than  they  can  make  tht-ui.  Turkrttan.  a  ti 
I P  of  liKK)  mud  house!!,  defended  b.v  a  fort,  and  ditch  l.'V  feet  deep.  Oeh,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tukht-i-Sulolt 

mountain,  is  a  town  frequent otl  hy  numerou.H  pilerims,  who  come  to  pay  their  dwotion-H  at  a  tt 
square  Ituilding  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.    Tradition  statcn  that  Solomon  sacrificed  a  camel  on  I 
spot,  where  the  blood  U  still  shewn  on  a  stone  which  is  quite  rod.    It  is.  however.  muf:h  frequi  ntt^i 
j*  .  people  suffering  f^oni  rheumatism  ami  other  acute  diseajtes,  who  are  said  to  lie  cured  by  »trLtcta 

2  themsi>lves  on  a  flat  stone  near  the  building.   Khojend,  on  the  bank  of  the  Rir,  is  a  fortress  »urroim 

,#  r  with  fields  and  gardens,  like  Hokhara.   The  Kokancse  wear  #kull>caps  inst'  ad  of  turbans.    The  ki 

A  .4  keeps  up  an  intercourse  with  Russia  and  Constantinople ;  but  there  Is  no  friendly  fireliiig  towards 

rulers  of  Yarkhand. 

The  Khanat  of  Khiva  (Sometimes  spellcii  Ciiiva)  and  more  generally  called  Orou.'cje  l«y  its 
habitant!!,  lies  about  200  miles  \I'.N.>V.  of  Bokhara.    It  is  a  small  but  fertile  territory,  occupying 
^  delta  of  the  A  moo.  and  surrounded  by  dcsertm.     The  inhabited  part  is  about  iOO  niih  •  from  cortl 

>  .  south,  and  about  lialf  as  much  from  ea^t  to  west :  It  claims  the  dominion  of  the  deserts  which  but 

•*  the  Caspian,  has  of  late  years  eslablli<hed  its  supremacy  over  the  Turcoman  hordes  south  of 

2  Amoo,  and  holds  Merve.  which  lies  on  the  hivh  road  l>etween  Khoraasan  and  Bokhara.     It  is  tbe 

%  cient  Kharitini  or  Ciuiri»m.  and  ia  mentioncil  by  Arrian  umler  the  name  of  the  country  of  the  C 

\'.  '  rmsmii.    It  contains  only  two  places  of  note.  Sfw  Orgunje  and  Khira;  the  formtr  of  which  i* 

commcr(>ial  capital,  the  latter  the  residence  of  the  khan.  Sev  Orgunjt  (  Vrfthv^idj  or  Ourxhrr. 
stands  on  a  canal  d«.Ti  vcd  fmm  the  A  moo,  abi>ut  six  miles  fW>m  the  river,  and  has  a  populai  ion  of  ab 
IS,000.  It  is  (li!ftant  fmm  itokhara  about  300  miles  W.N.  W.  Khira  Is  a  modem  town,  about  half 
slae.  situate  also  on  a  canal.  aNmt  fiO  mili>*  S.  W.  of  New  Orgunje;  and  is  the  gT(ate>t  slave  mai 
of  Turkestan.  The  country  of  the  Kani'ktiliuikt.  lying  along  the  Sir,  whose  inlial>iiauts  are  noma 
in  summer,  and  ^tatiol»ry  in  winter,  is  subject  to  Khiva,  but  contains  no  place  of  any  importai 
The  {icople  of  Khiva  carry  on  the  slave  trade  to  a  great  extent :  they  make  forays  into  Persia,  i 
seize  the  subjects  of  Ku9<sia  on  the  Caoplan  :  they  supply  Bokhara  and  the  whole  of  Turkos:an  « 
alaves.  and  aie  said  to  i  osjtos!*  about  *JU(K)  Uusisian  slaves.  But  while  the  K1ii\aiis  are  thus  robbim 
evcrv  direction.  tlu>y  grant  protections  to  caravans  on  payment  of  fixed  duties.  I'he  KuM^lan  cabi 
haa  long  attouipteti,  but  without  fucccms,  to  form  a  connexion  with  Khiva,  not  only  for  commcn 
purpose*,  but  for  the  supprei>sion  of  the  practice  of  enslaving  its  8ul\}ects.  There  is  great  hosti 
to  Ituosia  in  the  minds  of  the  Khivan«,  and  it  would  be  mo.-tt  dangerous  to  apjieor  in  the  charac 
•fa  KuHHlan  in  their  countnr.  The  HuK-ians  recently  attempted,  in  the  winter  uf  lt>3»-'IQ,  to  ma 
an  army  of  :ia,U00  men  to  Kliiva,  throuch  the  U>t>urt;  but,  after  losing  all  their  camels  and  lui 
men.  through  the  extreme  severity  of  tne  cold,  the  wreck  of  the  annainent  was  obliged  to  rvturi 
Orenburg ;  and.  in.Mtcnd  of  rei>eating  the  attempt,  the  Ku!>.«ian  government  Iia»  been  content  to  on 
into  a  treaty,  one  condition  oi  which  i.-«,  that  the  Kivans  vhall  no  more  enolave  Ku-sian  suliji-cts. 

Tnrkmania  is  the  country  lying  south  of  tlio  Anioo,  or  Turk(n«tan  I'roiter.  ^treteiiing  irum  1(2 
to  th«>  t'a^pian,  and  nccuoylng  the  simce  Itctween  that  ^ea  and  the  Aral.  (>n  the  i<outh  it  ia  Ik>uii' 
by  hills,  which  are  a  continuation  of  the  llindoo-koh.  .ind  thr  raro|>ami>an  Mountain^,  (hi  the  «ou 
eastern  shoro  of  the  Cnspian,  where  Turknimiia  adjoins  rersia,  the  country  in  inount.iinou^.  i 
watere<i  by  the  rivirs  Ciurp»tn  and  Attrtik,  which  fall  into  that  sea.  In  all  other  plui't-^  it  is  a  tlAt : 
sandy  desert,  hoantily  ^upi'lied  with  ^later.  The  i>treani?i  which  ilow  from  theuioUMtaliis  ure  '«|iOi 
abKorUii  by  the  hand,  and  never  roach  tlie  Amoo.  The  litrciht  of  these  is-  the  .V  rcAirA  or  mii 
Werve.  and  the  Tijtnd.  which  pn<«i<f.><  Miunikiis.  The  eountry  contain^  no  t*>^^l^  or  \illM-jr.-.  t^r 
Turp«niuiii"«ure  niierraiiir  tribe,  \^  ho  wanderi'ronion^.  wt:ll  to  another  with  their  her*!"  andtlueks.  tuL 
their  eonical  khirgalis  or  huts  ;iIong  with  them.  'I'hi-  desert  \n  a  vast  oe<  an  of  >and,  tiat  in  «oii.e  pi.ii 
and  ri-iiiig  in  others  into  innundK,  whieh.  in  the  iiciKhhourhoud  of  theC':i>piaii.  rcaeh  the  luici-t  el 
or  W)  feet.  '1  here  i>  little  ditlieulty  in  cro>».-ini,'  tht-in.  ant]  the  wells.  thoii>rh  few  and  di>tHnt.  offer  tl, 
supply  of  water  at  no  great  depth  fruni  tb«>  Mirface.  >(-ldoiu  more  than  40  feel.  The  Turcttnians  bo 
that  they  rest  under  the  shade  of  neither  king  nor  tree.  They  acknowledge  the  {tutriarchal  swaj 
their  AksakaN  <.  Whitebeards :  or  elders,  and  now  and  tin  n.  in  some  places,  fall  under  the  power  uf* 
neighbouring  nations.  The  life  of  a  Turcuinan  is  passeii  in  the  most  reckless  phindor  of  pro|forty  s 
human  heimrs;  and  a  proverb  ainon>;  them  iMiast-*  that  a  Turcoman  on  hnriieliaek  knomi  mil! 
father  nor  in<  th(r.  Tncy  have  fortunately  no  supreme  ruler  to  guide  or  direct  thiir  uniteil  eft'ort: 
cireumft.ince  which  lessfiis  their  puwir  and  the  ertcot?*  of  tiieir  liarliarity.  They  Iteloni;  to  the  ^r 
family  of  the  Turkoe  or  Tartar  raee,  and  dilfi-r  Iroin  the  l'<il»ocks  in  lieing  exclusively  a  iioina 
people.  They  all  dalni  a  common  linea.;e,  though  they  aiv  divideti  into  ditTercnt  tribi*^.  to  iionu 
which  they  Odiicede  a  greater  degree  of  honour  thun  to  others.  Their  total  niimlier  is  rook,  netl 
al>out  14o.UK)  fainilic'*.  They  ha\-e  neither  sci>  nee  nor  literature;  Uiey  are  even  without  iiioMp; 
thouirh  not  altogether  without  rellgii>n  ;  they  are  u  worlike  i-eople.  and  their  domestic  luibLt!>  tit  ih 
for  battle.  Their  food  is  simple,  consisting  of  the  milk  and  the  desh  of  their  herds  and  tiocka.  Tl 
bestow  gri-"at  care  (ui  their  horses,  which  att.-iin  a  nol>le  jHTfection  in  this  country,  ami  in  the  count i 
nK.rih  i«f  the  Ilindoo-koh.  The  climate  is  lavournble  to  the  constitution  of  the  aiiiinul.  and  tlieiKO 
exhihit  the  nio.«t  patient  solieitudn  in  it*  breeding  and  foi>d;  so  tiiat  its  be«t  qualities  ure  fully 
velo|i,:iJ.  The  Turcioiiau  horse  is.  however,  a  lorge  and  btmy  animal,  more  remarkable  for  ^tn'nj 
and  power  than  fur  symmetry  and  iK-autv. 

In  till!  midst  of  Turkmaniu.  iKjtween  hokhani  an  I  Per.-iji,  lit^s  the  once  fertile  land  of  .Vrrrr.  ' 
capital  of  which  it  said  to  have  been  built  by  Alexnuilor.  It  isi  y»-t  styled  .V<rrc-  or  Mrru-thah-i-j'  V 
kliri  of  the  world.  It  long  ettntinued  a  depeniloiicy  of  the  IN  rsian  einpire.  ami  ro^c  to  In-  a  great  i 
opulent  country,  producing  a  hundred  fold,  while  its  wheat  tlelds  furnisheil  tlirce  •iucees-.ixo  en 
from  the  Kame  seed.  Siicli  wa.*  its  condition,  wh.n  it  was  conquoriti  in  IT'^T  by  .Sliah  .Miirad 
Bokhara,  who  destroyed  its  castle  and  canals,  and  foicihlj  niurclK«d  the  greater  part  of  its  peopK 
Bokhara,  where  they  still  form  a  separate  coinmmiity.  At  alatt  r  iH.Tiod  the  remnant  i-f  the  popnlal 
was  dilvon  into  Persia  ;  and  this  beautiful  district,  which  once  presented  so  striking  a  contnuit  to 
rest  of  the  country,  now  partakes  of  the  general  .-terility,  whiU;  the  Turcomans  have  uMirped  ' 

f)l;ice  of  its  once  tlxe<l  population  The  tields  i>n  tlie  v«rr:!e  of  the  Murgludi  alone  art  cultivated,  s 
lere  the  Turc«)iii;m.s  stdi  nar  the  fin. at  whvnt.biwarL'c.  and  exeellti-t  melons. 
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RUSSIAN  ASIA. 

The  Russian  empire  in  Asia  comprehends  several  countries  and  provinces  of  vast  extent,  which' 
may  be  arranged  in  two  distinct  portions,  the  Cauctwan  I^rocincest  and  Siberia, 

§  1.  Caucasian  Provinces. 

Though  the  Caucasus  has  beenlissumed  br  modem  geographers  as  the  boundary  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  yot,  since  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  range  form  one  natural  region,  and  are  Included 
in  one  political  goyemment,  we  have  found  it  necessary,  in  this  particular,  to  pass  the  limits  of  Asia, 
and  intrude  on  those  of  Europe.  The  country  we  are  al>out  to  describe  has  a  very  irregular  outline, 
and  Forms  a  sort  of  isthmus  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caapian.  Its  northern  boundaries  are 
the  rivers  Kouma,  Many  tab,  and  Kougoi-Ieia;  the  western  the  Sea  of  Aeov,  the  Strait  of  Tenikaleb, 
and  the  Black  Sea;  the  southern,  Turkish  Armenia,  the  river  Aras,  and  Persian  Axerbfjan;  the 
eastern,  the  Caspian  Sea ;  comprising  an  areaof  more  than  200,000  English  square  miles.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  country  is  the  celebrated  mountain  chain  of  Caucasus,  which  extends  across  It  from  near 
Anapa  on  the  Black  S«a  to  the  peninsula  of  Abcheron  on  the  Caspian,  a  distance  of  more  than  700 
miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  about  60  miles  to  about  130.  llie  highest  part  of  the  chain  lies 
to  the  east  of  Mount  Elbdrz,  43°  E.,  and  contains  numerous  summits  which  rise  above  the  snow-line 
(see  anti',  p.  628,  629,  and  633) ;  but,  in  the  peninsula  of  Abcheron,  the  chain  sinks  down  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  moderate  hills.  The  culminating  point  is  usually  named  by  European  naturalists  ElbOrs 
or  Elborus  ;  that,  however,  is  not  the  distinctive  name  of  any  of  the  stmimits,  out  is  only  the  common 
Circosian  appellation  of  all  snow-capt  mountains.  The  proper  Circassian  name  of  that  lofty  peak  Is 
Osha-mnkhua  (mountain  of  happiness);  the  Abbasslans  call  It  Orjeif-Gubb  (heavenly  mountain, 
or  mountain  of  the  Great  Spirit) ;  and  the  Tartars,  JldU-  Thagtar  (mountain  of  stars).  All  the 
neighbouring  tribes  consider  ft  as  the  residence  of  the  Chin-Padlsnah,  or  emperor  of  the  Jlns.— f  jjjpen- 
cer't  Western  Caucanu,  I.  111.)  Westward  from  ElbQrs  the  chain  extends  to  the  north-west,  pandlel 
to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  a  distance  of  20  or  30  miles,  presentlns  in  its  eastern  portion  a  series 
of  granitic  and  porphyritlc  summits,  fliunked  by  shapeless  masses  of  black  schist,  over  which  rises  a 
wall  of  iurassic  limestone,  to  the  height  of  7000  or  8000  feet  (French),  cleft  by  deep  ravines,  through 
which  the  collected  waters  flow.  Advancing  from  Colchis  it  is  still  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  uni- 
form plain  7  or  8  leagues  wide,  which  runs  along  its  base  for  a  space  of  30  leagues,  becoming  graduidlj 
narrower,  as  far  as  the  height  of  Gagra,  where  the  Jurassic  wail  approaches  the  sea  with  its  foil  ele- 
vation, leaving  only  a  pa»8  nearly  as  narrow  as  the  Grecian  Thermopylce,  which  is  a  sandy  flat,  in 
some  parts  only  fifty  feet  wide.  Farther  west  the  summits  decline  In  elevation,  and  chanse  their 
geological  character ;  the  black  schists  and  the  Jurassic  limestone  are  gradually  concealed  oencAth 
the  waves  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  under  vast  beds  of  a  chalk  formation,  which  here  terminates  the  Cau- 
casus. There  are  no  longer  peaks  white  with  snow ;  but.  In  their  stead,  low,  round,  wooded  hills 
are  found  ranging  along  a  deep  sea  coast,  cut  Into  a  multitude  of  narrow  lateral  vall^s,  which  are 
watered  by  unnavigable  streams.  The  sea  itself  is  bordered  b]r  a  long  series  of  white  or  ^rey  shelv- 
ing rocks,  which  are  lashed  by  its  waves.— fAf.  Dubois ;  BttOetindela  SocietSde  Geographtqt^e,  Parity 
Aoril  1837,  p.  240.)  The  Western  Caucasus  is  named  by  the  Circassians  Kuschkaa,  and  by  the  Russians 
Ckemigori  (black  mountains),  tcova  their  being  densely  covered  with  forests ;  and  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  lofty  snow-capt  range,  of  which  Elbdrs  forms  the  principal  peak.  Towards  the  banks  of 
the  Kouban  the  mountain  valleys  open  into  a  plain,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  covered  with 
forests,  while  the  acclivities,  glens,  plains,  and  river  banks  are  embellbhed  with  cypresses  of  the 
growth  of  centuries,  palm-trees,  plantains,  maples,  elms,  firs,  alders,  and  poplars.  The  right  or 
northern  bank  of  the  Kouban  presents  a  very  different  scene,  and  contains  a  tract  as  wild,  desolate^ 
and  woodless,  as  the  mind  can  conceive.  The  soil  of  the  mountain  ralleys  is  rich  and  well-watered, 
and  wants  only  human  Industry  to  render  It  highly  productive.  At  present,  however,  a  great  portion 
of  It  Is  overgrown  with  wild  herbs,  and  Is  used  only  for  pasturage.  The  same  description,  indeed, 
will  apply,  with  little  variation,  to  the  country  farther  east,  along  the  whole  range  of  the  mountains. 
To  the  north  of  the  Kouban  and  the  Terek  extends  a  wide  plain,  containing  scarcely  any  elevation 
which  deserves  the  name  of  hill ;  and  the  watershed  of  the  counti^  between  the  two  seas  rises  pro- 
bably no  higher  in  its  northern  part  than  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  western 
part  of  this  plain  is  intersected  by  ravines,  in  which  flow  small  streams ;  it  contains  not  a  single  tree, 
out  is  covered  with  excellent  grass.  Interspersed  with  beautlfUl  flowers.  The  eastern  portion,  firom 
the  Terek  to  the  Volga,  is  a  siuine,  sandy,  and  barren  steppe,  occupied  by  a  few  wandering  Tartars, 
and  exhibits  every  appearance  of  bavins;  formerly  been  a  part  of  the  tied  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Along 
the  Caspian,  southward  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Terek  to  the  point  of  Abcheron,  lies  the  Daghestan 
(hill  country),  which  consists  of  a  numerous  succession  of  hills  and  valleys,  formed  by  the  ofllMts  of 
the  Caucasus.  Its  south-western  border  is  the  main  range  itself;  but  the  northern  part  of  its  western 
border  consists  of  a  long  offset,  which  divides  the  bed  of  the  river  Koisou,  which  flows  north,  firom 
the  smaller  streams  that  flow  directly  east  to  the  Caspian. 

The  southern  slopes  of  the  Central  and  Eastern  Caucasus  subside  into  two  great  vall^s  or  river 
basins  ;  the  one,  extending  330  miles  north-west  f^om  the  Caspian  sea,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about 
75  miles,  is  drained  by  the  river  KOr  and  its  numerous  aflSuents ;  the  other  extending  only  about  120 
miles  from  the  watershed,  westward  to  the  Black  Sea,  Is  drained  by  the  river  Rioni  and  its  affluents. 
The  mountains  of  Karalini,  which  form  the  watershed  between  these  great  valleys,  are  of  com- 
paratively small  elevation,  and  rise  onlv  to  6000  feet ;  but,  as  the  range  extends  westward,  along  the 
southern  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Rloni,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Choruk,  under  the  name  of  the 
mountains  of  Akhaltsike,  the  summits  reach  in  some  places  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet.  The  southern 
side  of  the  basin  of  the  KOr  Is  formed  by  a  high  mountainous  cotmtry,  which  contains  In  its  bosom 
the  great  lake  GOkcha  or  Sivan ;  and  one  of  the  summits,  Ali-Qhnx,  rises  to  the  height  of  12,000 
feet.  To  the  south  of  these  mountains  we  find  the  long  narrow  valley  of  the  river  Aras,  which 
forms,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  the  boundary  between  the  Russian  and  the  Per- 
sian territories.  Towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  boundary  line  divenes  from  it,  crossing  the 
desert  of  Mogam  or  Mogan,  and  extending  southwards  along  a  ridge  of  heights,  which  form  the 
watershed  of  the  small  streams  that  flow  to  the  Caspian,  and  ending  on  the  wore  near  Astarah  or 
Fort  St.  Nikolala,  60  miles  S.  from  the  mouth  of  the  KOr. 

The  Caucasus  forms  an  Immense  wall  between  the  northern  and  the  southern  portions  of  the  coun- 
try. There  are,  however,  sevenU  passes  across  the  range,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  the  Pau 
«S  Dariel,  In  4h°  E.  long.,  believed  to  be  the  Caucasian  pass  of  the  ancients ;  and  the  Albanian  Past 
of  antiquity,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  he  the  road  that  now  goes  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspiua 
Sea,  by  Derbent  and  BakO,  though  Malta  Bnin  afflrms  it  to  be  that  which  now  proceeds  along  the 
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banks  »f  tho  Kolroa,  crossing  the  mountains  to  the  eutward  of  Moants  Tcnh  and  Kara-lrla.  la  tSP 
Vf  E.  long.  FrDin  tho  furtrvss  of  VUUikankas,  on  the  Ter^  the  Pass  of  Dariel  estcnda  soathwaM 
along  tho  banks  of  that  river,  reaching  the  height  of  8000  feet,  from  which  It  ayain  descends  to  the  fort 
of  VasMtiiaour,  err'ctM  for  the  protection  of  trayellert.  and  thence  nroceeds  along  the  valley  of  the 
AraRlior  river  to  Teflis.  iietwevn  Passanaour  and  the  fort  of  Kasioeir,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
summit,  the  mountains  rise  scroral  thousand  feet  abore  the  pats,  and  in  sonoe  places  the  road  mns 
along  the  edre  of  an  ahvss,  which  seems  to  be  as  deep  as  the  mountains  above  it  are  hish ;  while  the 
difllcultlos  of  the  traveller  are  often  increased  by  the  fall  of  avalanclies.  or  the  sudden  swelling  of  the 
mountain  torrents.  The  other  pas«es  arc  comparatively  unimportant ;  that  by  I>erbent  u  little 
firequentvd,  for.  though  it  does  lie  over  high  mountains,  it  is  everywhere  intorupted  by  niunennu  tor- 
rents which  often  overflow  their  banks,  and  render  travelling  dangerous.  The  rivers  are  few,  and 
comparatively  unimportant.  The  Kouban  (ancient  Greek  Hupanis.  Latin  ifypani*),  rises  In  a  valley 
between  Mount  ElbOrz  and  the  main  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  and  flows  first  north-west,  and  then  west 
to  the  Black  Sea,  which  it  enters  a  little  to  tho  east  of  the  Strait  of  Yenikaleh.  It  receives  all  the 
waters  that  pour  down  from  the  northern  valleys  of  the  Caucasus,  between  Mount  ElhOn  and  the 
Black  Sea ;  the  length  of  its  course  is  about  480  miles.  The  Terek  rises  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Kas- 
bdr,  flows  first  north  through  the  lower  northern  part  of  the  pass  of  Dariel.  then  north-west  till  it 
Join  the  Malka,  where  the  united  stream  turns  nearly  due  east,  and  enters  the  Caspian  Sea  by  a  nom- 
ber  of  mouths.  It  receives  all  tho  waters  between  KlbQrz  and  the  valley  of  the  Kolsou,  and  has  a 
course  of  more  than  300  miles.  The  Kuuma  rises  from  the  northern  side  of  KlbOra,  flows  first  north- 
erly, and  then  eaitt  towards  the  Castpian,  which  it  formerly  reached  after  a  coarse  of  no  miles;  but 
it  is  now  alisorbod  by  tlie  sands  before  it  roach  the  sea,  its  empty  cliannel  being  still  visible  for  about 
100  versts.  The  Maujitth  has  its  orii^in  in  a  numlMsr  of  small  lakes  or  marshes  to  the  north  of  the 
Kouma,  flows  north-west,  fi>rms  the  lartre  lake  Bolchmlinen,  and  falls  into  tho  Don  near  Tscherka«k. 
in  tho  country  of  th«  l>on  CoflMScks.  The  Km-  (,  Kuriu  of  the  Greek,  and  Cyrus  of  the  Latin  geocrs- 
pfiers)  rises  in  the  Turkish  oy»l*;t  of  Kars  to  the  north-west  of  the  city  of  the  same  name.  It  &«« 
fljrst  in  a  nortli-oasterly  ilirfctiun,  till  it  reaches  the  slopes  of  Caucasus,  which  turn  it  to  the  south- 
east, a  courst*  which  it  i-oniinucn  till  it  enters  the  Caspian.  Its  course  is  .VV) miles.  The  yf  ru  ( Armtn 
of  the  <ireeks  and  Latins),  a  larger  river  than  the  RCir.  rises  flrom  the  Bingoldagh.  35  miles  8.  of 
Rrxruum,  and  flows  es'jti.Tly,  south-easterlv,  and  then  north-cast.  Into  the  KQr.  These  two  rivers 
receive  cnnsiderahlo  affluents  from  Itotli  sioes  of  their  resiH>ctive  valleys,  and.  in  the  lower  part  of 
their  cours4.>s,  form  or  communicstc  with  a  long  string  of  lakes  and  swamps,  which  appear  to  have 
formed,  at  one  time,  a  part  of  their  bod.  Tho  Riimi  f  I'hitsisJ  rises  to  the  southeast  «  ElbOrs.  and 
flows  to  the  Black  Sea,  collcctinx  the  waters  of  the  southern  slopes  of  Caucasus  between  the  4Sd  and 
the  44lh  meridians.     Its  principal  affluent  is  tlie  Zirouia.  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  valley. 

This  region,  except  the  portion  to  the  north  of  the  Kouban,  which  is  part  of  the  <lovemment  of 
Taurida.  forms  onu  grneral  government  of  the  Rusrdan  empire;  the  governor-general  of  which  has 
his  resitionce  at  T«<flis,  tlie  caiiitol  of  Georgia.  It  includes  several  ancient  kingdoms,  states,  Aid 
provinces,  who.oo  nnmc-i  nnd  people  have  acquired  historical  celebrity;  and  these  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  as  still  tho  jiropcr  geographical  ilivisions  of  tho  country,  though  tho  arrangements  of  the 
Russian  Government  may  be  different.  The  ancient  divisions  are,  I.  Gearffia,  3.  Shirtean,  Sktrrtm  or 
Guirtnn.  3.  The  Russian  portions  of  Armenia  and  Azerfi(jan,  4.  Imerititi,  Mingrelia,  and  part  of 
CitfnW.  h.  Abtitiit.  G.  Circiiitia.  7.  Daifheitan  tiniA  ijesg/iiitan.  R.  The  old  Russian  province  w  Cira- 
lYifta,  comprehending  the  country  between  the  Kouma  on  the  north,  and  the  Upper  Kouban  and  the 
Terek  on  the  south  and  west. 

I.  Gkoroia  (tho  I\T!fian  Curgist/tHt  the  Russian  Gnuia,  and  the  Turkish  f7«r/«At)  thongh  formerly 
of  greater  extent,  mav  now  l>e  considered  as  comi>ri!>ing  thi>  north-western  or  upper  portion  of  the 
basin  of  the  KAr,  and  is  alvtut  '240  miles  in  length,  ny  I'JO  In  breadth.  The  Kftr  flows  nearly  through 
the  middle  uf  it,  carrying  all  its  liurplu^  waters  to  the  (^anpian.  The  country  prci<enta  an  agreesl^Ie 
variety  of  mountulns,  firests,  and  (ilains,  ciijovs  a  very  miM  temi»cralure,  and  is  in  general  very 
healthy.  The  people  eultivAlc  wlieut  and  millet ;  penehes,  upricot4,  almond.'*,  quinces,  cnerries,  figs, 
and  poniegranatt's.  flourish  willi  very  little  cure.  The  vines  are  abundant,  niid  of  good  qn^ty ;  but 
tlie  wine  is  not  well  inade.  Applest.  ni.idder,  and  cotton  ure  also  cultivated.  The  |>eople  btoast  of  their 
management  of  \H}e»  ;  their  horses  and  l>eeves  equal  the  l>ost  lluro|iean  breeds  in  size  and  beauty  ;  and 
their  loHK-l tilled  sheep  alFord  excellent  wool.  The  finest  oaks  au<l  P.rs  arc  (buffered  to  rot  without 
being  applie^I  to  any  use.  The  Georgians  si>oak  a  language  radically  different  from  every  other  known 
tongue  ;  imt  they  believe  tliemdclvey  to  Ih> descended  from  tlie  •tame  stock  with  the  Armenians.  They 
are  generally  haiuUonie,  well  ni.ide,  and  aetive :  and  pox^es'*  gotKi  natural  abilities,  but  arc  selfish,  and 
addicted  to  drinking.  The  Ih-aiity  (»f  tlirir  women  is  not  les*  celebrated  than  that  of  the  Circa.>*ian«. 
though  thi;lr  skinH  arc  not  soHliite,  nor  their  tlyrure  so  (;rareful ;  and  many  of  them  are.  or  used  t'>lv 
exitorted  to  Persia  and  Turkey,  for  the  supply  of  the  bareniii.  Many  of  the  (teorgians  live  in  huts  half 
conrcaleil  in  the  grounti ;  but  in  the  niori^  civili/«^d  pu.-ts  (if  the  muntry  are  found  houses  formed  of  s 
slight  wooden  frame,  walls  made  of  bundles  of  osiers,  covrre<l  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  cow  dunj:. 
and  surmounted  by  a  roof  of  rii'-bes.  hi  almost  all  the  viilngcs  there  are  towers,  l)uilt  to  ser\4-  ni 
asylums  for  the  women  luul  ebildren  against  the  attneks  of  the  I.esghi<«.  AlMnit  two-thinis  of  the 
pi>ople  are  proper  Gcorj^ians,  ottaehe<l  to  the  ritual  of  the  Greek  Chureh  :  Armenians  and  Jews  are 
also  numerous.  Georgia  wa»  forninrly  a  fiiudal  monarchy,  subdivided  among  princes  and  noblc«,  tho 
former  of  whom  paid  no  contributions,  but  were  obliged  during  wor  to  follow  the  king  with  lluir 
vassaN.  Their  lawsuits  were  also  decided  by  tha  king.  The  nobles  i»ald  certain  taxec  to  Imth  the 
king  and  the  princes ;  and  ulthongh  they  dwelt  in  thatched  cott.iges.  their  ])rlde  was  ciiual  ti>  thcii' 
poverty  and  tlH>ir  ignorance.  I'luler  these  rulers  the  people  live^l  in  the  most  abject  slavery;  tiny 
were  sold,  given  away,  or  pledjred.  like  doniustie  uninuilo.  All  who  were  capable  of  hearing  anr* 
were  soldiers ;  each  noide  commanded  his  own  \nssals.  but  the  king  lumird  Aw  commander- in-ehicf- 
Tlie  king's  revenuc.'i  consijiteil  of  the  tlfth  part  of  the  pro<lucc  of  the  vineyards,  fields,  and  gar<len«  ; 
with  duties  on  all  exports  atul  imnorts,  as  well  as  the  produce  of  the  mines,  ^«hich  were  but  slightly 
worked.  Georgia  bein<  pn»fectid  by  iiiountidiis.  eseafted  the  great  Tartar  devastations ;  but  for  the 
last  three  renturles,  it  h.i*  Ik.mii  the  sc<ne  of  almo>t  continual  w?'"rare;  and,  though  now  under  thi» 
regular  government  of  Kuxsia,  it  ha.*  e.\|M^rienced  so  little  iinpro\ement  that  its  public  revenue*  are 
not  sutlicieiit  to  defray  the  necessary  I'xj'eiises. 

Tr/tit,  Tiflit,  or  Tif-ilisi,  the  c:ipital.  Stands  nearly  in  tho  centre  of  the  country,  on  the  right  l»ank  of 
the  Kftr.  It  was  destroyed  In  17I»«»  by  Aga  Mahomiiied  Khan,  the  King  of  Persia,  but  has  be<-n  gra- 
dually rebuilt,  with  eoimidcrable  taste;  the  remaining  porti«»ns  of  the  old  town  are  ill  built,  and  con- 
tain narrow  ami  irregular  .Greets.  The  houses  of  tlie  ri.'ber  classes  alone  have  glass  windfWi:; 
the  poorer  i>ei»ple  are  content  with  oiled  paper.  In  the  new  town,  however,  there  are  wide  ^tn-ets, 
fine  squares,  large  tiarracks.  well-inau»ged  hospitals,  vast  caravansaries,  and  large  and  fine  buildings 
fur  the  accommodation  of  the  governor  and  his  assistants  and  deputies.  Among  the  older  buildings 
the  cutlKMlral  is  remarkable  for  its  antiquity,  its  extent,  and  its  arehitecture ;  and  the  ancient  citadeL 
which  Is  built  on  a  high  rock,  presents  an  im]K)sing  ma<s  of  ruins.  Tetils  is  the  residence  of  the 
gnrernor-goneral  of  Caucasus,  and  of  a  Georgian  ana  an  Armenian  archbishop  ;  it  possesses  a  gym- 
nasium, a  seminary,  several  s4<hnols  and  a  botanic  garden :  it  lias  also  f<Mir  uowsiiaiKTs.  which  arc  pnb- 
lislicd  in  the  languages  of  KuBsia,  Georgia.  Persia,  and  Armenia  respectively.    There  are  also  ccle- 
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rnnn  TMi;  Sari.  49 mUu  N.W. i  Oai^ah  or  EKzaettfS,  90  iiiUa  B.E.;  T^av,  K  H.E.  br  E.  t 

s^ulofaTiuUih  putull&  uid«BUtiwd4DJXalnlublUDU,bat  noirBontalDi  odItiImiU  OfW, 
nstUi AniunlinambniitifnmTiir]nT,*hataaf«ncitntlUrl>uUliUib*dtta«iudTM.  ItBODUlu 
Hnrd  Una  ohurcbMT  aad  rulu.  At  tltrtmU  or  KKatUui.  U  lanU  ID  milai)  fl.E.  of  AUululkft 
wliBvtbaTninTUilflaitd  thaKarf«maJniicUon»llwoowilrTUooiiiua(alT¥oloaiilo.  ForadlituM 
ar  Bn  mllu  up  tba  Kilr.  tystj  rook  l>  e«np«Md  of  a  Mrta*  of  rolouilo  BloolUi  vlUi  lutra  otaoM  lara, 
from  90  lo  100  f»t  In  halght.  rauloi  upon  Ibam.  The  tnnller  next  naahaa  a  eiroilar  nllaj,  Bra  or 
^  Tent*  In  dlimelar.  IfarDugh  a  narrow  rent  In  which.  M  or  M  (att  deep,  the  rliar  llowi.^  tlili  quwtar 

aaoTid  Uke  from  400  toOnrsM  In  lennh.  and  of  bltaomleit  depth,  iltuatatn  themi 

block]  of  lara  1  the  nirCaca  of  tta  watirlt  M  ftat  abare  tba  Kilr.  which  runi  cloee  paat  It.  Barondlhl* 
lake  tha  KfLr  contlmiea  to  flow  among  voJeaDlo  rooki ;  al  the  top  of  vhlcb.  LDQO  fast  ahora  the  rlrar, 

-X — j_  .u„  I fortreu  of  tbe  Armenian  Queen  Thunar:  and  it  the  dlatanoa  of  four  or  Bra  vvata 

aoflhacrater.laharfaTDnrltaplaoaof  rqaldaoca  f^Braick.aniDatvxtraordlDai7Bpoi. 
'Hwn  out  of  rfdonlo  itone  i  and  oantalni.  amsng  other  worke,  ttan*  lariB 
out  of  tha  rock,  aaMwraaaon*  «•■■■(••  Mraral  nnU  In  lanfth,  InDnmaraliU 
jn  Aneljr  Bfiulptarad^and  Qnaaa  Tliamai'a  BDmmar  and  winter  paUoee. 
htIt  a  pTormoa  of  Fonia,  bat  of  rerj  uncertain  Umlta ;  Iti  northern  boit 
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tinmlleac««llng1000fc«t-  The  toll  It  rocky  and  baireEi.  and  Itaonb  water  l»bra^tiih.Bnu 
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■oil  Eaaalorated  with  niiphtba.  from  which  na  la  prcfuKlj  aibaled.    Ilnoi 

, ,.-_ jlrthnntghthaaurAM.  but  rlaaawberarer  a  hole  labored,  it  la  of  two  klod^ 

black  and  white,  and  lu  principal  iOnreaa  ara  ahom  ill  mllea  from  BahD.  The  black  oil  shhui  with 
arcddlahlint  In  the  raye  of  tha  auis  and  la  vaedfbrbqmlu,  and  for  coating;  nwfk.    Hot  l^froen  tba 

face  of  water ;  and  Incalm  weather  people  aanitelbeinKlTcgwI^pourlris  If  In  gnantliles  Intolhaeea, 
where  Ihei  eet  Brelo  It.  and  It  floataawa;.  gl>lna  the  waten  tha  appeaianea  of  axa  of  Bra.  Tha 
poor  paoplfl  of  tha  neighbourhood  obtain  a  cheap  iTght.  and  Are  for  cooklog.  by  driving  a  claj  ^oe  or 

wife.  Bend  tbagaBlnbotlleBto  their  frleiHliat  adlatance-  TbebamliiK  field,  near  BakS.  1b  aboUcw 
expanH.njIlof  delta  coated  with  wbilaiand  and  grey  duet,  and  abouodiDg  with  partldoi  of  anlpbor, 

not  &r  from  the  tow™  a'b?111ng°l^  wbTh'iriD  wiitani  motion,  an?  ■miua'flmlB  wllbout  heat. 
Occulonallv  the  whole  region  laamB  to  bs  on  fire.  a>  II  roUi  along  tha  hllta  In  enormoDB  maB(«a,  and 
with  Incredible  lelocitj  i  but  IblB  tire  dooB  not  burn,  and  It  Ib  hBBoaBlhl*  to  detect  In  It  tha  BuiallMt 
heat.  In  ^clent  time*  thlB  burning  Acid  wu  one  of  the  mottceHbrBtedataahjaha  or  BhrlDBB  of  graeo 
among  the  gtaebcra  or  flre-wonhippera  of  Fd-ala ;  a  Bpot  to  which  thauaanOB  of  pUgilmB  raurtad 
to  purif;  themaelvefl  from  ilD.  A  few  of  them  HtlU  find  their  waj  to  It,  and  Bpend  Buch  a  poitlon  of 
time.  fire,  teten.  or  ten  yeera.aa  thaj  think  neceiaarjr  to  acquire  for  themialTeB  theobaraotcraf  lano- 
tktj  among  tbeir  countrymen.  Pilgrim*  come  eren  f^om  India  to  riBit  thia  BacrodBDot.  The  penlo- 
BUla  IB  Ukewlaa  celebrotvd  far  numeroua  rolcanoee  which  dlacbarge  ImmenBoquantltlei  of  mud. 

Ib  land-locked  by  two  lelands.  wblcb  render  ^e  roaditead  a  lafa  ancborue,  even  cloia  to  tbe  ibore. 

of  Parala.  The  atreeta  are  narrow  and  winding,  and  the  population  amountaonlj  to  about  3A00  or 
4000,  Tha  exports  coneiit  of  naphtha.  laffron.  cotton.  Bilk,  opium,  rice,  and  lall.  The  dlitrlet  of 
the  town  contalna  3!,  viUaneB.  ollh  19.000  InliDbllantB.  of  whom  1000  are  TurCDUiani. 

ImpoTtanca. 
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volcanic  amphHaatreB.  aiid  here,  a>  wa^  h  to  Ihaeoutb  of  ibe  Ara*,'  crowding  upon  eaoh'«h^.''flii 
up  the  whob  space  between  tbe  Black  Sea  and  the  Caeplan.  One  of  the  largeit  of  tbeae  amphl- 
IheatreB  iBoecimed  by  tha  moot  remarkable  future  of  Huaalan  Armenia,  the  great  frtahwater  laka 
GdJicAa  or  mirka  (properly  GJtdUk-ArryA,  the  blua  lake!  called  also  fibonor  A^i4ii.  the  surfico 
of  which  IB 11300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  eea.  It*  graateat  lengUi.  according  to  Colonel  HontelU, 
who  Iraielled  round  II,  I*  IT  Engllafa  mllaa.  while  lu  breadth  varlas  from  Stolli  but  aecordlng  to 
the  late  Rufslan  trlgouomalrlcaJ  survey,  as  reported  h*  U.  Dubois.  Its  length  Is  onlj  10  Franoh 
leagues  («l)  Etwllih  mllei).  and  Its  breadth  %  iHguei  itn  miles).  Id  tha  Donh-wenem  portion  of 
the  uke  I*  an  Island  called  £enim.  with  a  monaaterjr.  laoo  yard*  from  the  Bhore.  In  bla  naaaage  acroaa 
this  strait.  Colonel  Moutelth  loat  aouudlnga  with  400  feet  of  lloo  Boon  after  pushing  off,  ana  tha  lako 
hadthadarkUueappcaranceofdeepnaler— [./oumaf  A,  Qf>g.  Sac.  T^nJ.  fit.  lO.T  A  branch  of  the 
rivor  Zengw^  wUch  passes  Erlvaa,  carries  Uie  lurplLS  waleri  of  the  lake  to  tbe  Ara*.  Tha  lake  la 
eollnl/  surrounded  by  extinct  volcstuKS.  and  by  Jeu  of  various  trari  rocks  and  poiphvrlai  wblch 
yield  small  streamlets  of  water  during  tha  spring  month*.  Immadlah^  to  lh«  aartb-wasl.  hot  pidill. 
eally  within  the  Ucnita  of  Gacrgla,  bea  aDDOar  gnsil  voIcuIb  ampUlbHlrA  that  of  SHidtJM^  wUoh 
has  no  lake,  but  cont^na  Immnue  beds  of  lava  and  "t**"^**,  Tim  w—ttju  DOrdar  of  thl*  reglaa,  an4 
of  tha  Ku**lan  lenilsry,  1*  fonnad  bj  tba  .^rpa-Okai  (barin  livar},  whleh,  aeeerdlog  to  Colonel 
Montellh.  InvariabI*  pcaaenta  the  same  fkalnre  of  SowlBfIn  tiMdanbedof  abaaaltlc  railn*.  wKh 
Dumeront  ruined  castles,  perched  on  abrupt  tssk*.  tm  BHr  ItajBiatlsit  with  th«  Aiaat  bat  according 
la  Smith  and  Dwighl  ( Mumnoi*  XrsearcAn  fn  .^n^wo,  4c.  Iiondsa,  IBM,  m.  lia,  MB],  It  prHenla 
at  tha  place  where  they  crossed  It,  at  OQnni  not  tbaahadDwotabaniarto  thaadvaDeaofaoanny. 

In  thevJoamsT  eastward  they  bad  or' — ■*  --"— — — ■--  -» -■•--- —  -» -.. 

both  hanks  of  the  river  presented  the  i 
wsseasilyfi    ■----■ 
BeldBOfbirl 
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canBlf,  RireH  extreme  fertility  to  a  hrond  tract  of  land,  wliioh  i«  well  peopled,  and  prc»cnt»  an  arl- 
mated  scene  of  \  ilIaK«^.  i^onie  of  which  appear  to  be  laree.  The  north<4«L»tcm  part  of  thii  ivf  ion. 
occupyinir  the  anfcle  fonued  by  the  Knr  and  the  Aras.  above  their  conflaence,  f»  called  JCar^iaufk 
(blacK  garden  1.  from  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  black  alluvial  toil  of  the  valley  of  th«  KCr  which  it 
embrace*.  The  n^Ht  of  it  Im  mountainous,  and.  in  general,  well  wooded  with  a  variety  of  fore»t  tree*: 
but  in  the  heart  of  the  niouiit.tiiiH  which  form  the  walls,  as  we  ni^  call  them,  of  cho  two  river  vallo'< 
la  an  extensive  tahle-lan'l  entlrfly  destitute  of  tinil)er.  —  (  Smith  nnd  Ditirht.  'JSi-i3S.  i  It^  aavinje 
•urface.  hi>weviT.  is  ariMo,  and  cultivBte<i  with  tcrain  thnmirhiiut  in  lonir  narrow  fleldi*  with-^ut 
fencci ;  but.  an  t)ien>  is  no  mean:*  nf  irrigating  the  «oil  artiticially.  the  produce  i«  "canTv.  Tar%inf 
from  one*  to  five  fi^iKi.  and  four  fi>lii  heinv  tfio  averaire  cr<ip.  The  table- land  ii  intersected  !iy 
numiruufi  ravini-s  of  grc-it  deulh.  whove  precip;tiiu9  sides  brittle  nith  numerous  slender  con  «, 
tach  capfK'd  with  a  rook  iMva^ioiiAlly  several  ton^  in  weight  Judging  fr<>m  their  Mxe>.  and  fomi!u« 
the  beds  of  itrcimlets  nf  the  purest  water.  The  southern  border  of  this  tabL*-laiid  is  formed  !•}  a 
high  mountain  ridge  which  sink^  abruptly  on  the  oii|>osite  side  down  to  the  .Ara«.  which  form*.  a» 
already  raentinnctl.  throuizhout  the  greatt-r  part  of  it*  course,  the  limit  of  Ku'^fan  Annenia.  Its 
valley  is  much  narrower  than  that  of  the  Kur;  and  the  low  vrounds  along  its  banks  are  m  many 

S laces  swampy  fur  miles  in  suci***S'<ion.  The  lo«rer  |»3rt  of  its  course  is  through  a  su«-ce«sion  •>{ 
pfllcH;  and  Mow  Ouradnltaii  the  stream  forct^s  its  way  through  a  groat  chain  of  niountams.  wh^n 
•  nmd  ha^  In-en  niailc  which  even  now  scarcely  a<lmits  of  a  loadi'^  mule  passing  on  either  baiik. 
Basaltic  and  volcanic  roeks  form  everywhere  the  prevalent  mimMralogical  features  of  its  chaiinv!: 
but  in  a  valK-y  four  miles  lielow  it^  jnnciinn  with  the  Arpa'Chai,  are  situate  the  salt  luineanf  Kulpia, 
whicli  have  for  many  ai;eM  supplied  (ieonria  and  even  the  Caucasus  with  that  necessary  article.  The 
•alt  is  lo  abundant  that  hithvrto  It  has  not  l»een  nc(*ess.Yry  to  sink  deep.  A  range  of  kills  Iwrderirg 
the  valley  on  the  east  side  appears  to  be  entirely  conip«>sed  of  i-alt.  in  the  sides  of  which  nnnirroos 
excavations  have  been  mnile.  The  soil  of  the  val'.oys  of  the  Aras  ai>|H>ar«  to  he  extremely  fertile,  but. 
except  in  the  lowest  plain*,  nothing  is  prtMluccil  without  continual  irrigation:  and  when-ver  a  canal 
cannot  lie  made  to  n-acli,  not  only  is  there  nn  crop  cultivated,  but  even  grass  seems  scarcely  to  grow, 
and  unsightly  saline  wihnU,  covered  with  thorn'*,  increase  the  appearance  of  general  harreuMrM-  If 
It  be  true,  ns  vome  liave  iningneil,  that  we  ari>  hfre  to  look  for  the  site  of  Eden,  certainly  on  no  fjart 
of  the  earth  is  the  primrval  eurse  more  palpably  infllcte<l  than  on  the  original  paradise.  No  where  it 
It  more  true  thut  niun  eats  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  nowhere  are  thorns  and  thistlet  more 
spontan4*ously  produceit.  The  miMintaln.«  around,  insteatl  of  being  coven  d  with  treea.  as  in  the 
Karabaugh.  or  clothed  with  «erilaiit  pastures,  as  at  Erzn>um.  pn^sent  only  forbidding  precit>ices  oif 
rock  or  (if  earth,  apitanntly  without  evon  a  bl.-tde  of  grass.  The  whole  scene  of  valley  and  mountain 
aflTord't  not  a  tree,  except  in  the  immcliatc  \  icinity  of  the  villages.  — •  (  Smith  and  Dtright,  270.  >  Di- 
ri'ctly  «outh  of  Krivan  a  small  portion  of  the  Russian  territory  extends  to  the  south- west  ward  of  the 
Aia«.  and  in  the  south-west  corner  of  this  |H>rtion  standi  the  famous  mountain  Marit  or  ^4ifri- Daj^k 
or  Antrtit.  Its  peak  rises  ti>  the  height  of  17.'i'>^  English  feet  ''27'i»  toisi'S,  by  Parrot's  measun-ment  ■': 
M.  Dubois  makes  it  l<^'J•'>l  Trench  fei't :  and  the  smaller  i^enk  he  m:ikos  I2.lti2.  8iaty  miles  N.  by  W. 
of  .\rarat  the  mountain  Ali-lihux  rii^es  to  the  height  of  I'i.oiiO  French  feet,  capped  with  perpetual 
•now,  and  forms  the  northern  termination  of  a  suiK-rb  garland,  as  .M.  Duliois  calls  it.  of  extinct  vol* 
canoe*  whii:h  enclose  the  baolii  «>f  .Amntt  or  central  Armenia,  owt  the  whole  circurafcrenoe  of  which 
nitthlnt;  is  to  Ih'  si-en  hut  bl:ick  and  gr<>y  lava  currents,  with  pumice  or  oltsidian,  along  with  scoiia* 
and  lia^lt,  or  trass,  intermixed  with  porphyries  and  melaphyres.  In  July  I^MO  Ararat,  after  long 
quiescence,  a^ain  btirst  forth  as  a  vuleaiio,  and  <lii1  iminen«c  damage  to  the  neighliouring  country. 

Kiinin,  Int  40  U'  30  '  N.,  long.  4t-'  3.1'  K.,  the  capital  of  th<>  province  of  Russian  Armenia,  is  situate 
In  a  rmrgi'd  valley,  on  the  «>a<t  bank  i<f  the  Zongue  or  Zeiighi  or  Zengy  river,  tl:e  outlet  of  lake 
<:nkeha.  It  l»  a  small  city  without  w.ilU.  but  hd.«  good  honses.  and  contains  alnrnt  \9U0  Moslem, 
and  7i»i  Anneninn  familk"«,  or  aUiut  I'i.fNK)  inhriltituift.  Th,- citadel  is  at  the  distamrc  of  about  a 
quarter  ol'  a  mile  to  the  south,  aii<i  i«  Almost  a  di->tiiiet  town.  Surrounded  on  the  north  by  arid 
nioiintuiii!^,  which  coni'entnite  the  •.nn'*  roy*,  the  elimate  of  Krivan  is  extremely  hot  in  summer,  an*! 
nrovcrbial  for  intorniittvnt  fiviT*  nn-l  liv.n'  complaint*.  The  stiil.  however,  is  extrenit-ly  fertile,  an- 
r>i\aii  i»  nut  lest  fninoos  l'<ii-  it-  t'ruit-i  ti.an  f-.ir  it;  ii!sca«<.!«.  .Ml  the  i^unny  hiils  which  border  the 
vallev  .ire  e«iv»'r»d  with  vin»».  Soiiu-  pla-'^.-;  are  !.o  \iarni  as  ti»  allow  them  to  n.main  cxp«>!>ed  to  the 
air  all  tlu- Hinti  r.  but  generally  tlu  y  .ire  sli/htly  co\ir«*«l  with  K>a\os  or  straw  during  that  season. 
The  nieliiiis  ami  apples  are  al-o  uMcounn<.>iily  tine.  The  tr.mie  of  the  plao>>  seems  to  l>«  in  a  languishing 
conditiitn;  and  the  population  is  >ii'.\.\  to  be  ileclinint;  tince  the  Ru<iMan  conune»t.  About  IJnu'nS 
we«*t  from  the  ciiy  i-  the  ronxcnt  of  //i7ii;i*'i«/riH,  the  t  eole.iiastical  capital  of  tl.c  Armenians,  ani 
the  r«!«iil<  nee  of  their  eatli(>lieo«  t>r  tpiritual  prnnate.  It  \s  snrroumlcd  by  a  high  wall.  danke«i  «ith 
circular  t«»wer*.  ^hioh  irive  it  i  .\ternallv  the  apiK'arance  «»f  a  fortress;  within,  it  is  a  city  m  minia- 
ture, contuMiiiii;  an  ancient  elnireh.  rehuill  \.i<. 'W.  and  other  buildings.  Sakhch^'tttft  or  .V<jAA. 
cAirvi,  M)  miles  S.K.  by  K.  from  I'lrivan.  claim*  tlie  hunour  of  U'lng  the  oldest  city  in  the  worM. 
Arm«-niHii  eiymolngy  "hows  thut  the  name  >ignilU'*  '■  lir*t  p'uee  of  aescvnt ;"  and  tradition  atlim'S 
that  No.ih  tixtnl  his  re-itlcnt'e  here  after  de-oon<linjr  frum  Ararat.  The  c.ty  was  alnio*t  enlireij 
ruined  during  the  last  war.  and  I*  not  yet  recovering.  Around  It  are  immerous  ganlens  of  extn.m''' 
luxuriance,  which  prtiduee  al>un<lance  of  iiuinces,  i>ears.  apples,  melons,  i  omegranatts.  grapes,  and 
almonds;  but,  like  Krivan,  Nakhehe\an  is  as  noti-l  I'or  its  •.ickline»<s  us  for  its  fertility,  though  it  Is 
situateil  alMiuttwo  lu"--iikhs,  orH  mile-,  from  (he  Aran,  on  a  hli;hi-r  levf  1  tlian  the  alluvial  and  inarrhy 
plain  whieh  bonifrs  the  river.  Twenty  miles,  in  n  stiai>!ht  line,  farther  down  the  Ara>.  ai:d  at  ilio 
south  end  of  a  «trting  d-  tile,  i;*  Julfo,  an  ancient  «'ity.  iii'>.troye«l  by  Sh.ih  Altli:i.»  the  great,  who  carri»"d 
Its  inhal>itants  to  Ispahan,  wlii-re  the  suburb  which  they  oeoupied  ^till  Inrars  the  ".-^me  name.  .\l"-.:t 
2t)  mile«  iiorth-we«.t  f»t"  NalJielii  v,in.  Is  the  -UFiiMistd  siti-  nt  .-irtujiif  i.  an  ancient  capital  of  Arnu-na. 
destroyed  by  the  Knman  k^eneral  Ctirbnlo.  in  the iei»:n  of  Ni  ro.  InUtrtftvat  or  yttehnrthaftffi,  arot!  or 
ancient  cu|iital.  imw  a  \in.ik;e  of  about  .Vm  mud  eal-in."..  stand.-  ilosi- by  th.- walls  of  Ktchmiai.'iiK 
There  are  several  otiii'r  rnii.eil  eitie-  in  diirerent  part*  oi"  the  iiro»ince*.  Sh"Utha  or  f'hoiuh'^h  in 
Armenian  Sh-uthi\  the  capit:il  of  Karahaugh,  ViX  n\iU'«i  K.  by  S.  of  Krivan.  is  a  mountain  iVni  t<i 
into  a  natural  castle.  Mirr(>un<l«'<l  by  vt  ry  det-n  pncipitous  ra\in«s.  The  town  contains  alK>ut  ?••• 
bous«-s.  Imilt  of  stiinr.  fmpu i;tly  tuo  ^to*^•  ys  liitli.  aiul  ooen  to  the  -tritt. 

4.  I^hKiTi  *,  MixiiKi.i  I  A.  nn>t  that  i»art  lif  (Ji  kikl  withiii  the  Hns'siaii  territory,  occupy  the  ^hoV 
basin  of  the  Rioni :  tin-  nortlH-rn  honler  Ik.'  nK  l'>>niie<l  by  tlic  (  auciHU*.  the  lastifn  b\  tlu*  mount ain- 
of  Kartalini.  the  s«»uthern,  b)  thofc  of  .Vkhalt.sike,  and  the  western,  by  the  P.lack  ^ea.  I'he  mean  length 
is  alHi\e  IW  mile*  from  east  to  wi-st,  and  the  gri  atc^t  breadth,  at  thi"  \i  meridian,  aUne  W.  The  S'"ll 
isextrimelv  fertile,  hut  little  eulti\ate<l,  and  the  country  i^  covt-reil  throughout  with  thick  tort  M*. 
Owinjf  to  this  last  circumstance,  as  is  sui>posod.  tho  clinj.ite  i.s  so  humi«l  thai  it  rains  from  12i>  tt»  I.'»n 
«lays  m  the  year.  The  lowor  part  of  the  country.  \w\X  the  sea,  i*  a  dead  unvariisi  tiat,  full  et 
swamp*  and  marshes,  pntducing  a  constant  uiiasma,  the  fettile  source  of  pestilential  fevers.     The 

Keopli.' arc  of  the  (itorKian  rare,  and  aniount  only  to  nliout  i:si,i>'«>.  Imcritia  is  dirictlv  under  the 
;us^  an  Koveinment.  but  Min>:ri  Ha  and  (;iiriel  still  ha\e  their  re*i»«cti^c  prin<v>.  who  a''kn«.i«l>-d).-i' 
the  rn»;vri>r*s  supreinary,  but  »'»en  their  couiitrle«t  are  lIlKd  with  Costaek  |Kilice  stations;  and 
the  iiistrurily  lo  person  und  property,  so  u\ldly  dcscrilK.d  by  I'haidin.  wh«>  r>aj^sed  through  the 
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country  in  1672,  hua  gi?en  way  to  perfect  quiet  and  security.  Decided  measures  have  been  adopted^ 
with  success,  to  restrain  the  sale  of  slaves,  and  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  has  been  greatly  im« 
proved.  Still,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  merchants,  the  popalation  is  divided  into  only  two  classes, 
the  nobility  and  the  slaves,  the  former  being  the  owners  of  the  land,  and  the  latter  performing  all  the 
worlc.  But  as  the  noble  can  no  longer  deprive  his  serf  of  his  life  or  limbs,  nor  sell  him  to  a  foreign 
master,  slavery  has  assumed  a  somewhat  milder  form ;  and  the  master  and  slave  live  together  on  al- 
most equal  terms.  Some  of  the  nobles  can  read  a  little  Russian,  but  they  are  unacquainted  with  th^ 
own  language.  Drunkenness  prevails  to  an  incredible  extent ;  and  scarcely  any  limits  are  set  to  un- 
chastity  in  Its  most  offensive  and  sinful  forms.  The  sacredness  and  validity  of  an  oath  are  unknown. 
K*houthait$it  K9tais,  Kotatit,  CotUais,  or  Kouiaist  the  capital,  stands  on  the  Rloni,  in  an  unhealthv 
situation,  where  the  river  first  reaches  the  plain,  nearly  In  the  centre  of  the  province.  It  is  a  small 
town  with  about  1600  Inhabitants,  nearly  one-half  of  whom  are  Jews.  The  split  and  naked  rocks 
which  rise  above  the  town  are  covered  with  ruins  of  every  description,  temples,  churches,  bridges, 
aqueducts,  towers,  &c.  overgrown  with  Ivy,  brambles,  and  pomegranate  bushes,  being  all  that  re> 
mains  of  the  ancient  city  Cyta  or  Cutatium^  the  birth-place  of  Medelk  so  celebrated  In  classic  my- 
thology for  her  share  In  the  success  of  the  Argonautlc  expedition.  Poti^  a  fort  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Phasis,  on  the  Black  Sea.  Redout -KaUh,  a  small  fortined  town,  about  10  miles  north  from  the 
Phasls,  on  the  coast.  The  roads  are  unsafe,  and  there  is  no  hiu-bour.  It  occupies  an  unhealthy  situa- 
tion, and  owes  Its  existence  to  the  commercial  privileges  granted  in  1821.  for  ten  years,  to  the  Trana- 
cancasian  provinces.  While  these  privileges  existed,  the  merchants  of  Teflls,  who  visit  the  German 
fairs,  used  to  send  their  purchases,  generally  bv  way  of  Odessa  or  Trieste,  to  this  port ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  restrictions  and  prohibitive  duties  since  imposed  by  the  Russian  government,  the 
trade  has  been  transferred  to  Trebizond,  and  Redout- Kaleh  is  now  almost  deserted. 

5.  ABA.8stA  or  Abkhaz  lies  along  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  between  the  shore  and 
the  summits  of  Caucasus,  being  about  260  miles  in  length  and  less  than  30  of  average  breadth.  It  is 
al80  called  the  Great  jlbtutia,  to  distinguish  It  from  another  region  named  the  Little  Abeutia,  on  tlM 
northern  side  of  the  mountains,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Kouban.  The  country  is  fertile  though 
very  mountainous ;  very  moderate  labour  produces  rich  crops,  and  the  herds  of  cattle  are  nume- 
rous and  productive.  It  is  possessed  by  wild  independent  tribes,  who  have  set  the  Russian  power  at 
defiance ;  and  though  the  Russians  mark  on  their  maps  nearly  half  the  country  as  subject,  yet  th<^r 
authority  is  In  reality  acknowledged  no  farther  than  their  arms  can  reach.  The  Abasaians  were  for- 
merly well  known  as  pirates  on  the  Black  Sea.  Many  of  them  nsed  to  prosecute  their  fortunes  in 
Egypt,  where  they  rose  by  their  bravery  to  eminent  military  rank :  the  greater  number  of  the  Blamelukea 
were  natives  of  this  country.  Their  women  are  beautiful,  and  much  sought  after  in  Turkey,  where 
they  senerally  pass  for  Circassians.  The  chief  towns  and  forts  are':  Anapa,  a  small  town  and  fortress 
45  miles  S.E.  by  E.  of  the  Strait  of  Tenlkaleh,  which  is  in  possession  of  the  Russians.  It  was  for- 
merly the  chiefemporium  of  the  Turkish  trade^  with  the  Caucasian  tribes,  and  from  it  the  Georgian 
and  Circassian  slave  girls  were  supplied.  Soujouk -kaleh,  a  ruined  fortress  occupying  an  important 
position  on  a  splendid  bay  which  affords  safe  anchorage,  25  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Anapa.  Ghdenjik,  16 
miles  farther  8.E.,  Is  a  Russian  fort  formed  of  intrenchments  and  palisadoes  mounted  with  heavy 

funs,  and  contains  a  garrison  of  2000  men.  It  has  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  Black  Sea.  About 
5  miles  farther  S.E.  Is  the  bay  of  Pthad  or  Pshiate  (French  Pchad  or  Pehiate).  where  the  Rnssiant 
are  said  to  have  lately  (1837)  erected  a  fort.  Vadran,  50  miles  S.E.  of  Ghelei\)lk,  Is  also  occupied  by 
a  fort.  Pitzounda,  80  miles  S.E.  of  Vadran,  where  the  Russians  have  a  fort,  two  mllee  f^m  the  coast, 
to  which,  says  Spencer,  the  road  leads  throush  a  forest  of  splendid  trees  of  oak,  beech.  Mid  chestnut; 
with  wild  olives,  figs,  and  pomegranates  In  full  bloom,  and  vines  of  enormous  growth  wreathed  firom 
tree  to  tree.  Soukgoum-kaleh  or  Souchom- Kaleh,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Pitzounda,  and  in  the  south-west 
angle  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  meridian  Al°  E.  with  the  4aP  N.  lat.,  is  a  miserable  spot,  more 
fktal  than  any  other  to  the  Russian  garrison.  When  in  possession  of  the  Turks  it  is  sud  to  have 
Contained  a  population  of  3000 ;  but  it  has  now  decreased  to  little  more  than  a  dosen  of  wretched 
huts,  inhabited  by  a  few  Greeks  and  Armenians.  There  is  also  a  square  fort  in  a  very  dilapidated 
state,  but  ftUly  mounted  with  cannon. 

6.  CiROASSiA  extends  along  the  north  side  of  the  Caucasus,  firom  the  sea  of  Azof  to  the  Upper  Terek ; 
but,  by  the  gradual  progress  of  Russian  encroachment,  the  independent  Circassians  are  now  restricted 
to  the  comparatively  small  region  which  lies  between  the  Kouban  and  the  mountain  tops,  forming  some- 
thing like  a  triangle  of  220  miles  in  length  firom  east  to  west,  and  120  in  its  greatest  breadth.   U  com- 

f irises  the  nortiiem  declivities  of  Caucasus,  and  sinks  into  a  flat  towards  the  banks  of  the  Konban.  It 
s  possessed  by  a  wild  people  who  call  themselves  Adeches  or  Adekhes.tL  name  denoting  a  mountain 
ravine  on  the  sea ;  but  their  nelshbours,  the  Nogal  Tartars,  call  them  Tcherketsei,  a  name  which  well 
expresses  the  ferocity  of  their  msposltlon,  being  derived  firom  ttherk,  to  cut  off,  and  kee,  the  head. 
From  this  Nogai  word  Is  derived  their  European  name  of  Circassians.  They  are  divided  into  ten 
tribes,  whose  luibitat  cannot  be  specified,  as  thev  often  change  their  residence ;  their  chanu^r  even, 
and  condition  are  continually  fluctuating  according  to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  settlers 
who  come  among  them.  These  tribes  bear  the  names  of  certain  rivers  or  districts,  or  of  individual 
founders,  and  number  altovether,  it  is  said,  about  272,400  males.  The  onlv  class  of  society  is  the 
military ;  every  head  of  a  family  being  obliged  to  protect,  as  well  as  to  cultivate,  his  own  property. 
Among  some  of  Uie  tribes,  however,  there  Is  a  sort  of  nobility,  destitute  of  privilege  or  influence. 
Some  nave  slaves,  who  are  not  natives,  but  captives  in  war,  or  purchased  strangers.  In  former 
times  the  Circassians  were  governed  bv  despotic  princes;  but,  since  1769,  the  government  has 
been  vested  in  a  sort  of  senat^  or  council  of  elders.  Of  these  assemblies,  there  is'one  in  every  sub- 
division of  a  tribe,  but  their  deliberations  must  be  confirmed  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  people, 
which  often  [overrules  the  decisions  of  the  council.  This  state  of  things  gives  rise  to  continual 
bickerings,  animosity,  and  deadly  hatred  among  the  tribes.  In  religion  the  Clroassians  are  Maho- 
metans ;  in  respect  of  moral  character,  they  are  a  set  of  lawless  plunderers,  who  respect  only  those 
of  their  own  tribe  or  lineage.  The  adjoining  provinces  can  never  prosper,  while  thev  have  such 
neighbours  as  these,  who  are  ever  ready  to  hanss.  Mid  rob,  and  murder  the  peaoefWly  dilsposed  citi« 
sens ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  interest,  if  not  the  duty  of  the  Russian  government  to  extinate  or  subdue 
them.  In  external  appearance,  however,  the  Circassians  are  a  remarkably  fine  race,  and  their  women 
are  reputed  the  most  bmutifiil  of  the  Caucasians.  Their  houses  are  formed  of  hurdles  covered  with 
clay,  and  thatched  with  straw.  Forty  or  fifty  of  such  huts,  arranged  in  a  circle,  form  a  village,  in 
the  centre  of  which  the  cattle  are  placed  for  safety  durina  the  night.  Their  horses,  which  are  con* 
sidered  inferior  only  to  those  of  Arabia,  roam  trwj  in  the  flelos,  without  ever  entering  a  stable. 
Their  agriculture  is  in  a  state  ofprimltive  simplioltv ;  but  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  muces  up  for 
their  want  of  skill  or  industry.  The  management  of  bees  is  an  important  part  of  their  rurtf  economy. 
The  Circassian  language  differs  much  from  those  of  the  other  Caucasian  tribes.  It  is  never  written ; 
and  when  a  Circassian  has  occasion  to  send  a  letter,  he  appliei  to  his  mollah,  who  writes  it  for  him  in 
the  Turkish  tongue.  The  original  country  of  the  Circassians  is  also  called  Kab<Mrdah,  which  Is  divided 
into  two  portions,  the  Great  and  the  Little  9  the  former  comprising  the  basin  of  the  Kouban ;  the 
other,  the  upper  and  the  middle  parts  of  the  basin  of  the  Terdc. 

7.  DAOBBSTAif  and  Lbsghistan,  comprise  the  mountainous  country  which  lies  between  the  west 
coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  summits  of  the  eastern  CaacMos,  as  far  west  as  the  Koisou;  and 
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cxU«'i*  it.Uj  G^ffTWiM  M  far  %»  tbc  AUc*a.  aa  kfUnent  of  the  Knr.  AloBf  tlie  coftft  I>ft$fafe«tui  *t- 
tcft'l*  fr/rr.  tfa«'  T*T'4  f.-  AVf'^'T'.'r..  a  ii^Unc*  of  Sf''-  mi^e*.  «h!le  >t«  rreatefs  tiraa  Sih.  bet vees  tli^  mi 
mai  Mour.t  Ter^k.  !•  fc> •'■;:!  ■  '■  Th»  :.'/nb-<«»t-rT.  p*rt  cf  Unxhuraa  is  iDcls4«d  in  thif  mcMar*- 
HMTit  bur  iu  fco-jth*rTi  j-or::'  ii  •■rr«rj4«  tj^y.-M  :l  i-.wr.  tb«  KAtb^m  H'^yn  of  the  moa&taiiu.  A« 
th*  TmAtt,*'  Ltj:'.]:*^.  I»aiK«r*T. ;» th*  TouT.trr  of  n-.-i-riiair,*  :  l>a:  »b»  ►'■il  x»  eztmxM^Iv  f«rtiJ«.  aad  th* 
elifr.»t*  i-  rr-l.-a.  Tr^  X^tA'Tx  of  A''/v**^  is  ih.e  *»-.r.:ri-m  :  a?t  'f  th'proriar*.  b»*  Ifera  cailied  hyrhc 
PtT* '.»•.•.  th*-  ;*tr*'l;«*  "f  T'M*  :  ai.!  in  »'.nr.t-  j*ri"  'f  :t.  the  »in*  inay  b*  M*-n  9«ho<n:ce  from  ♦▼•.ry 
eii^l  '.f  tK*  r'.'-k.  B -t  :*.'•*  f;n--.  r*-r;n»  art  *uhj«.:<-d  t'-  *X'>«*:Tft  hnxtiiity ;  ani  are  in  9*rer%l 
jAm^-*  jr.f*  'U'i  wi'*!  r»^j/t;l.'*  ar:-.  ykn-ifWi*  ir.**'*!-.  I>azh*9*an  ab'-aods  »;th  riTer*.  vhjch.  a*  lh*j 
our***  ar*^  '•••rr  'Kor:.  irt  *-hr^k\^  «'>nh  ria;rj:r.7.  Tfc*  lajvMt  of  th«fla  it  ibe  f  j^ur^tt.  vhLsb  flov* 
Into  th*  '*i!f  'if  A^rakttar.  »f:<-r  k  <•  /::r-«r  f  :  :■  n.il**.  Th*  S««i-vr  h*»  a  courM  nea"  y  a»  \txLX.  tod 
diarharr**  :t*  aNun'larit  ma'^-r-  hy  tri.  f-r  t »■  Ji*  m'-uth*.  h*<m*«i  Jai.  41  -  -^-Ci  and  4?-.  TT>*  inhaKiLkr.li 
of  ih«f  i''«ja?i'!*  f'f  Ifa^rh'^ian  ar*^  a  rnixH  ra<**  4-«'** n'if d  from  Fenian.  Ar&blaa.  Siriax^.  Tarki-b. 
and  Tartar  <:-'iI'>rj:«t«.  trit>^  v;th  t?«  at^v^'r^trirta!  (.auca^iani.  Tbe  tnonntain^  §rt  ii^ha^jted  by  tbc 
LcMrNi^  th»  rr.o>t  ;>r<''!at  17  ar.l  f-ror I ^^lU^  '^f  a21  the  Caucasian  nation*  ;  who  afpe-ir  to  haTc^bt-.n 
•«tal>::«)j(^  irt  thi*  rf-ir^'ri  frW.  tiru*  ir7im*:rri'.<ri^].  arilar«  m^nticn'-d.  not  only  in :he  anciect  chrtAicii* 
of  ';*-'«riria,  hut  en  n  r.>  »:ral-'^  an-l  Flutar'  h.  Thfy  ar>-  coiiHJ^red  a»  am '^n^  the  t^rareft  of  the  Ca-'- 
ea»ian4.  and  ar*  klrayk  ready  to  ••*-ri»-  ■■  fii*r»*rianc*  in  the  wars  of  their  helpbbonr* ;  th*ir  fl-jTlriy 
mak  \^  r>-iird  '.n  a^  l-^nar  a*  th^y  ar^  r>-;rii!ar!;.  |.ai-J.  The  rn^onty  of  tbena  are  n-jv  Socnee  3iabo:Li<> 
Can«,  Km  a  f>.«  fa.rii  if  ^tie*-*  of  '  hri*tianity  iiiay  al->o  be  trac<^  anions  thtm.  The  «eaJc  b<«d*  cf 
■oriHy  ar<:  h»-li  to^.-tht-r  only  by  h<i«pilal:ty  aiil  ihe  law  of  rvtaliatiun  T^ev  U9ed  to  he  the  terr.r 
nf  all  thr-  •'jrrourjd  Ui  iro^inre^:  and  th<-y  *o  |ier»e«erinsly  and  fucc«i«fulfy  resisted  tbe  pow<.r  r-f 
Pfr^ia.  a»  to  ^irf.-  ri**-  to  tb»:  proverb.  "  If  a  kinr  of  H«-r*ia  is  a  foL,  let  him  niarth  ai;ain«t  tbr  Lej< 
irhiH."  Th^y  w<rr«f.  h'<«v-<<r.  at  laM  drii«.ii.  in  a.d.  \'\2.  by  tbe  armp  of  Madir  Shah,  to  ae^  pn-ivc- 
tion  from  Ku»>:a.  and  '•^••■r  allcirianre  to  t}ie  f'/ar;  th«-y  now  pay  a  umall  tribute  of  »11k  nr  moci-?. 
■nd  the  infln«-nr'-  of  I{-i-*:a  x*  '-fft^-tivcly  frit  in  the  *\*.-runn  of  tbeir  rulera.  But  they  are  :'.tii:  t«cn 
worfie  than  tb<-  (  irra-pjan*  b'r  thoir  pn-vlatory  habits  an*!  blood-thiratine«».  Thr  Ruasians  for  a  Iods 
tim*,  in»t«-a'i  of  r*  ••idinir  and  baring  military  (»o«tf  amor.z  them,  atatiomd  troop* along  their  frontltry. 
to  prf>veiit  thorn  from  pillairins  'thf  adjacent  di^trict^  :  and  the  country  ufrd  to  be  a  »on  of  a^vlom 
fbr  refii7*-«'«  from  Kuk«ian  3u»ticc  or  onprevnion  :  but  Martha!  Parke wit^h  ia  aaid  to  baTe  lately  re- 
dared  nomr-  "f  tbe  \r'i\i*:s  to  abaolute  tumMciion.  The  I^etphi*  are  divided  Into  nnmeroua  tribes,  whom 
the  natnn.-  of  thiir  country  kc-^-pn  •>o  itoiated,  that  no  *nch  thing  %9  a  reneral  confederacy  or  nati<.:tial 
anion  nefmn  ever  to  ha«<-  N-<-n  known  among  them.  Their  lanniage  £aa  no  analogy  with  any  known 
tonru«>  t'Tci  pt  tliat  of  the  .Samoiede>.  to  which  it  ha4  a  distant  resemblance.  Ic  \*  dixided  Into  nume- 
rous dialectn,  which  ffuld>n«tipdt  has  endeavoured  to  arranee  into  eight  classes,  each  comprising  the 
speech  of  he  vt-ral  t  nl*^.  Tlie  fir"t  of  tbp*o  Is  the  Ar*ir.  which  comprises  the  ^rwri.  and  fonrtet  n  other 
tribfs  rci-Nibliiiff  thr-m.  who  all  dweH  in  the  notth-wettrm  parts  of  Daghe»tan.  Tl»e  Arar>  them- 
srlven  occupy  tb«-  uiip<.'r  vail*  y^  of  the  Koisou.  and  their  khan,  the  mo»t  powerful  prince  of  tbe  eastern 
Caucasus,  resid**^  at  Koun-d/akb.  a  largf  Tillage,  where  he  has  a  spacious  mansion,  with  glazed  win- 
dow«.  Tbi!  king  of  (rrorgia  us<  d  to  pay  the  predccevsora  of  this  kiian  about  £\Wy  sterling  a-y«ar.  a« 
black  mail,  to  save  bis  subjects  from  Losishian  ravaire*  :  the  Russians  now  pay  him  a  pension  of 
about  £lMi<i,  ill  ron*idi'ratiiin  of  which  he  always  acts  in  sub^errienoc  to  their  wisnes  and  directioDS. 
The  Avar«  arc  tMli«-v»4|  to  Ije  the  remains  of  the  Avars  or  Huns  who  took  refufre  in  this  part  of  Cau- 
canuN.  The  only  otbi'r  trilics  worthy  of  notice  are  the  .-/AmiA'w  and  the  Kubtuhu,  both  comprised  in 
the  flPh  of  (MildcnMailt's  classe*,  and  the  Kttii'  Oiumt/kt  •  or  Kvomffk$\,  who  form  the  seventh.  Ttic 
jtk-itth'U  dw<II  on  the  KoiMni,  and  form  a  reiiublic,* composed  of  about  thirty  villages.  Thry  have 
neither  princes  nor  nobli.>M  ;  Imt  are  divided  into  twelve  tribes,  each  of  which  has  a  chit-f,  ulio  \*t^ 
a«»ssi;«.  bowfvfr.  no  pow<T  to  command,  but  onlv  that  of  advising.  They  wll  their  M?rvlces  to  tlie 
hlKbf««t  bidd'  r.  and  w  ill  tiKbt  aKa>n>t  any  otin  r  triiic  except  tbe  iShunikhal  of  Terki.  whoso  suprc-niacy 
thi'V  forini-rly  ai-kiiiiwIi-'U'i'd.  aiiil  wlm  |H:riiiit  t>Mni.  witliout  remuneration,  to  graze  their  llucli^  uii 
th«»  rli'li  nic.idiiw.x  uldii;;  tli'-ir  fr"i\tii  r.  Tbn  Kiif>'tth'is  al>»o  live  near  the  Kor<i>u.  in  a  large  to«ii 
of  th*'  ».inii'  nau}«>,  witli  eiirbt  di  jn mUnt  vilUj:i-».  Tiny  call  Ihomstlve*  Kranki,  on  which  a^-coujit 
tln'V  liftvi'  U-vn  suppovi'd  to  1m-  nf  \  <ii«  tian  or  (lenftM*  origin  ;  liut  they  n-f-i-mblc  in  evtrj-  n.spj-'.'t 
tb>'  «itlif  r  I^<«|rtii«.,  Hill)  thiir  laTu':i;iir»-  !•>  3  <li:il<ct  n-Iati  d  t<i  the  Aku!>hHn.*  Tbi-y  are  knonn  throu^h- 
niit  th<'  Kait  A.H  till'  /<-r-kliiT:iii".  i>r  nuiki-rs  of  iMtntn-fif-niail ;  tlK-y  niaiiufacture  splendid  anii!«,  anil 
line  cloth  or  hbawls.  uhich  an-  bi^'hly  pri/i-d.  n).t  only  In  tbe  Cauca.'>u«.  I»ut  even  in  Per:«ia,  and  tLt 
criuntrii-H  bfymid  tht»  <'n*'i>iiiii.  Th^v  luitlier  i-ultivntf  the  Kround.  nor  roar  cattle,  but  exohan|7>' 
till*  prodiift' n|  thi'ir  innniit'.ictiirinK  indu^t^v  for  the  nccc*'sarie!«  ot  life.  Tiiey  always  live  on  i;civi 
ti>rni4  with  thiir  ii«i»;lili'>iirs,  niid  court  thrlr  fri«iiil«lii]>  ;  but  are  lie  vert  belt"«9  eier'on  their  iiruari 
agsinxt  ntln<-li,;ind  tlicfiiil\  t»r.  (.n'^st'H  IvadinK  tolh-ir  cnuntry  are  defended  by  f(irtiiicati4m«.  moiint'd 
with  tunall  i-o|i|Mr  rHnriKii*.  c.-ft  by  th<in->i  l\i>'<.  Thty  nc^er  make  war,  nor  |'ay  tax.e!« ;  they  aw 
govcnii-d  by  iii''iniicll  Iff  tur  hi'i  MiT*.  ('ho.-<cnby  tlif  |u-oph' ;  and  tlndr  disputes  are  settled  by  arbitra- 
tor*. I'l  whufci- dirisiDiix  thiv  Mibniit  niihoiit  a  nnirnnir.  Tbe  Kahl-Couniykn  live  al»o  on'a  hrar'-h 
of  th«'  lvii>^<Mi,undi  r  u  l;hun.  uh<>^c  authority  t-xti-nd>  o^cr  I'HMillages,  and  who  is  fiercely  oppOM-d  to 
the  I{iis<4Iaii«.  Hi-  n-Md-  s  nt  a  pLiiM-  calbfl  (.'Imhur  i»r  the  town,  and  can  rais»i  on  an  emergency  6'i*i 
mi'n.  The  Kn«<l-('oiiiiiyks  nrc  ri'iilous  MahonK'tans  ;  thty  practine  aKrlculture  a.*  well  as  the  narine 
of  lb>cks,  and  an-  n<itiiri<inh  innr.-iudiTs.  Hcsidc-s  these  seven  cla-^ses*,  tlirre  are  ■e\eral  other  Lc«t!htaii 
tri)>es  nut  fiiuinrrnti  il  by  (iiiMi>n>tJedt.  whose  dialects  be  could  not  ascertain. 

Tinrnt  in  Diif^/fsfun.  -Dnim.NT.  an  ancient  but  decayed  city,  on  the  (  a»pinn,  inlat.  42-"'  N.  Ion;? 
48  I*.,  in  a  very  |ilea:<aiit  >«ituatit>n,  which  rises  >:radually  from  the  se»  to  tbe  top  of  a  bill,  and  c  iv.- 
nianilK  a  very  <-xten>>ive  prohpect,  espeeinlly  townnls  the  M>uth-east.  It  i*  surrounded  by  an  anoimt 
wall,  built  «if  large  Hipiare  htoiiei*,  and  formed,  during  many  centuries,  tbe  key  of  tbe  Per-iian  rmpire 
111  tblmpiarter.  It  K  ^till  ^uppoHed  to  contain  sti  many  as  4000  fainilies.  In'thc  neighbourboi>.n^  1 
tomb  Kalil  to  be  that  «*f  forty  Arab  ber<M's,  who  were  killed  in  Iwittle  against  tbe  iufld«l!<,  whin 
DerlM-iit  wns  taken  by  tbe  Kbalifs.  The  Mahometan  lA-««>:bi«(  ^ti^  make  pilgrinLifjo.-*  to  it.  .Near  I>i-r- 
iK-nt  are  the  remains  of  a  great  wall,  i*  bich  formerly  exteniie«l  to  the  .Alazan,  and  was  built  !»v  Kbo-ni 
Nou.Hhirvan,  king  of  I'lT-ia.  to  prevent  tlie  iiicurhion>i  of  the  Rbasars  ;  but  whicli  the  iH-«tp]e  of  IVr- 
b«'nt  a"iTilH'  t«i  Alexander  the  (,rrat.  the  woii.lor-wiirker  of  Western  Asia.  The  up|ier  cattle  of  l>er- 
bi'nt  h  built  iin  an  abrupt  roek  thnir  miles  from  the  Miore  ;  the  lowi-r  sktands  close  uimui  the  «at.r. 
Tbefte  are  conneetix|  by  a  di»ul.le  ranijiart,  but  to  what  era  it  i>  iinpiis>ible  to  decide.  Konf^i,  w  mV-  s 
H.  of  Derla'nt,  ^as  furnnrly  the  cajiital  of  a  b'hanat.  <»nc  o(  tbe  most  powerful  in  Pairhestan.  and  i* 
«i>w  the  chief  town  of  the  provinee  or  district  <d"  Koiiba.  Its  situation  iK-insr  unwhote.xome,  a  new 
town  of  tbe  same  name  has  Imkii  founded  at  a  .short  dihtancc  to  the  westward.  liarchiv  or  AV/»  iV-i. 
'i«  mib-N  N.  W.  of  l>erlN>nt,  Is  the  nsidence  of  the  khan  of  the  Kaitak,  who  Imrars  tbe  title  of  (niz;:.i. 
and  exen-lsi-s  n  nort  of  sow  relimty  over  tiic  Akiish.is  ami  Kubashas.  Tnrknu,  Triki  or  Tarki,  T;i  mih  - 
N.N.W.  «if  I)crlM>nt.  the  iej.ideiiee  of  a  khan,  with  tbe  title  of  ShumkhnI,  is  liuilt  in  terraces  upon  thrive 
peakiHl  lillls,  abfMit  thnn*  miles  fnmi  the  Caspian  -^ea.  and  has  a  population  of  lO.CHK). 

H.  rimcdd  provlnecof  ('At  i  AMIS  includes  all  the  country  to  the  north  of  tbe  Terek  and  the  Kouban. 
iving  iK'twiM'n  tbe  Caspian  sea,  and  the  caj-tern  l»orikr  of  the  Kovernmont  of  Taurida,  and  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  rivers  Kouma  and  .Manytsb.  It  is  almost  entirely  a  sandv  stepi»e:  but  the  province 
may  now  lie  considere<l  as  including  also  the  bill  countiy  between  the  Ui»i»e'r  Kouban  and  Lesghiataii. 
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to  the  summits  of  the  Caucasus,  called  Kabardah  and  Little  Abassia,  and  Inhabited  by  the  Otsetet^  ih9 
MUt^jeghh  or  Kistet,  and  several  of  the  subjected  Circassian  and  Abassian  tribes.  The  eastern  portion 
of  the  mountains,  bordering  on  Lesghistan,  and  extending  westward  and  northwwrd  to  the  upper 
Terek  and  its  affluent  the  Souja,  is  occupied  by  the  Mistdjeghis,  some  of  whom  are  nearly  as  great 
robbers  as  the  Lesgliis.  The  Russians  have  not  yet  been  able  entirely  to  subdue  them,  and  it  is  even 
necessary  to  send  an  escort  of  150  men  with  official  dispatches  Arom  MozddiL  to  Vladikaukas.  The 
Chechenxiei  are  the  most  powerful  tribe ;  the  KarabooUiks  are  as  wild  and  troublesome ;  but  the 
Jngoothe$  have  been  subdued,  and  are  more  inclined  to  agriculture  and  peaceful  occupations  than 
any  other  of  the  Caucasian  highlanders ;  though  in  religion  and  moral  feelings  they  are  not  superior 
to  their  neighbours.  The  Ottetet  live  to  the  west  of  the  Mi«t<!yeghis,  and  are  a  people  of  precis^y  the 
same  character.  Their  language  and  other  circumstances  have  induced  some  writers  to  believe  that 
they  are  a  Median  colony  transplanted  into  the  Caucasus  at  some  remote  epoch  ;  and  Klaproth  sup- 
poses them  to  be  the  Sarmato-Medians  of  the  ancient,  snd  the  Alani  or  Ases,  of  the  middle  ases.  The 
Bussians  have,  as  yet,  succeeded  in  establishing  their  authority  over  only  a  few  villages  in  tne  vallt-ys 
of  the  Terek,  through  'which  the  military  roaa  to  Georgia  passes.  The  low  country,  to  the  north  of 
the  Terek  and  the  Kouban.  is  inhabited  by  Nogai-  Tarlart  and  Coumykt ;  the  latter  of  whom  possess 
the  lower  parts  of  the  rivers  8undsha,  Koisou,  and  Axai ;  the  former  the  country  farther  west. 

The  Russians  first  got  possession  of  this  country  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  even  extended 
his  dominion  along  the  Caspian  Sea  into  Ghilan ;  but,  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Anne,  the  military 
•stablishments  were  withdrawn  to  Kislar,  and  a  lino  of  forts  carried  along  the  Terek,  for  the  defence 
of  the  frontier.  Mozdok  was  built  in  17t>3,  and  from  that  point  the  line  was  extended  gradually  west* 
ward  to  the  Sea  of  Azov,  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Kouban.  The  wan  in  which  the  Russians 
have  been  engaged  with  Persia  and  Turkey  having  led  tliem  again  to  the  south  side  of  the  Caucasus, 
they  have  been  anxious  to  establish  their  authority  over  the  Intervi  ning  mountain  tribes,  who,  if  not 
reduced  to  subjection,  are  likely  to  prove  the  most  troublesome  and  dangerous  neighboura.  In  the 
course  of  time  they  will  probably  succeed  in  effecting  their  subjugation ;  but  as  yet  their  progress  has 
been  very  slow ;  and,  as  the  policy  of  the  government  is  not  to  adopt  the  only  means  of  civilizing  them, 
by  introducing  a  rational  system  of  moral  and  intellectual  education,  the  contest  will  most  probflJt>ly 
end  in  the  exthrpation  of  the  mountain  tribes. 

Slarropol,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  neat  fortified  town,  near  the  Kouban,  lat.  44°  40^.  N.  long. 
41°  50'  £.     Georarhieosk,  the  capiul  of  the  province  till  1825,  and  still  the  residence  of  the  military 

Sovemor-general  of  Caucasus,  is  a  well-built  fortified  town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pod-Konma,  90  mlies 
.E.  of  Stavropol.  Konttanlinogortk,  a  small  town,  20  miles  8.  W.  of  Georghlevsk,  Is  celebrated  for  sul- 
phureous warm  baths,  which  are  resorted  to  by  people  from  the  farthest  parts  of  the  empire.  Petigortkv, 
another  much  frequented  waterliig  place,  40  miles  W.  of  Georghlevsk  ;  the  water  is  hot,  and  strongly 
sulphureous.  At  Kitlaifodtky,  8.W.  of  Georghlevsk,  there  is  acid  water.  Karats^  a  neat  town,  be- 
tween the  two  last  named  places,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bech-tau  (the  five  mountains,  4330  feet  high),  is 
remarkable  for  a  colony  uf  Germans  and  Scotch.  Mozdok^  a  commercial  town,  and  one  of  the  principal 
military  stations  on  the  line  of  the  Terek,  80  miles  £.  by  S.  of  Georghlevsk.  Kislar,  an  important 
fortress  and  a  large  town,  on  a  branch  of  the  Terek,  near  Its  mouths.  Besides  the  garrison  its  populaii 
tion  is  reckoned  at  9000,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  Armenians.  Some  of  them  are  very  wealthy, 
and  have  built  for  themselves  the  finest  church  in  the  region  of  Caucasus,  at  the  expense  of  £24,000 
sterling,  yiadikaukas,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Terek,  nearly  under  the  43d  parallel  N.  lat.  and  45°  £. 
long.,  is  a  small  fortress,  with  earthen  ramparts  and  a  ditch,  which  are  well  protected.by  palisadoes. 
Though  comparatively  insignificant,  it  has  fiilly  answered  Its  purpose  of  keeping  the  neighbouring 
mountaineer!}  in  check,  and  preserving  the  communication  through  the  paas  of  Darlel,  of  which  It 
may  be  called  the  key.  A  suburb  extends  between  the  fortress  and  the  Terek,  which  Is  partly  Inhabited 
by  Russian  dealers,  traders,  and  soldiers,  and  partly  by  peaceful  Ossetes.    There  are  also  some  larse 

5srden8,  where  every  kind  of  vegetable,  but  more  particularly  cabbages  and  potatoes,  thrive  admirably. 
*here  is  also  a  celebrated  orchard  planted  by  General  Del  Pozzo,  a  late  commandant. 

§  2.  Siberia. 

Siberia  is  the  general  name  of  the  vast  region  which  extends  in  length  trotn  the  Ural  mountains,  on 
the  borders  of  Europe,  to  Behring's  Straits  and  the  northern  Pacific  Ocean,  which  separate  it  firom 
America ;  and  In  breadth  from  the  Artie  Ocean  to  the  Altai  mountains,  which  form  the  border 
between  the  Russian  and  the  Chinese  empires.  Its  extreme  length,  measured  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Urals  to  Behring's  Straits,  exceeds  4000  miles ;  and  Its  greatest  breadth,  from  the 
parallel  of  50°  N.  lat.  to  Cape  Severo-Vostochnl,  about  1870.  The  original  Siberia  was  a  small  khanat 
founded  by  the  Tartars  In  the  year  1242,  on  the  banks  of  the  Irtish  and  the  Obi,  which  took  the  name  of 
A'6tr,  from  its  capital.  This  khanat  was  invaded  by  the  Russians  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  alter 
considerable  resistance,  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Duke.  As  the  Russian  discoveries 
and  conquests  extended  to  the  eastward,  the  name  was  vaguely  applied  to  all  the  iiewly  acquired  coun- 
try, tin  at  length  It  reached  the  farthest  limits  of  Asia  on  the  Arctic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans ;  and  it 
was  even,  for  a  time,  extended  to  the  kingdoms  of  Astrakhan  and  Kazan,  on  the  west  of  the  Urals. 
The  name  Is  now  definitively  restricted  to  the  country  ea>t  of  those  mountains. 

Siberia  may  be  described  generally  as  an  immense  plain,  sloping  upwards  from  the  Arctic  Ocean 
to  the  Altai  mountains  ana  the  Ux«ls;  but  with  an  ascent  so  gradual  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible. 
The  Urals  extend  along  its  western  border  from  near  the  gulf  of  Karskaia,  in  lat.  68°  N.,  to  the  river 
Ural  In  lat.  51°;  but  in  few  places  exceed  the  elevation  of  5000  feet,  their  higher  summits  being  to 
the  north  of  the  Polar  circle ;  and  immediately  to  the  east  of  them  lies  the  basin  of  the  great  river 
Irtish.  This  tract  is  so  low,  that  at  Tobolsk,  550  miles,  in  a  straight  line,  from  the  gou  or  sea  of 
Obi,  the  lower  portion  of  the  town  Is  only  128  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  And  even 
the  basin  of  the  upper  Irtish,  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountains,  1750  miles  from  the  ocean  in  a 
straight  line,  or  1000  miles  more  by  the  course  of  the  river,  has  been  found  not  much  to  exceed  1900 
feet.  At  Irkutsk,  on  the  Angara,  1400  miles  from  the  ocean,  in  a  straight  line«  measured  along  the 
105th  meridian,  the  elevation  is  124?  feet ;  but  at  Kiakhta,  150  miles  farther  south,  it  rises  to  2228.  At 
Yakutsk,  on  the  Lena,  5'iO  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  130th  meridian,  the  elevation  Is  only  287  feet ; 
and  even  at  Katshuga,  near  Irkutsk,  where  the  rivulets  which  form  the  upper  branch  of  the  Lena 
have  their  sources,  it  Is  only  1509  feet  The  country  which  forms  the  watenhed.  In  this  direction, 
between  the  basins  of  the  Lena  and  the  Angara,  though  extremely  uneven,  is  not  mountainous ;  but 
a  considerable  rinlng  Is  perceptible  from  Irkutsk  to  Katshuga,  and  the  highest  point  of  the  road  be- 
tween them  is  1771  feet.  From  Yakutsk  to  the  river  Aldan,  the  ground  rises  continuously,  butgrada- 
ally,  as  it  proceeds  eastward,  till  at  Nokhinsk,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Aldan,  it  reaches  761  feet. 
On  the  eastern  banks  of  that  river,  the  mountain  range,  which  has  derived  its  name  from  Uie  stream, 
rises  with  a  steep  ascent.  The  mountain  pass  on  the  road  to  Okhotsk  is  2619  feet  blg^;  and  Mount 
Kapltan,  the  highest  point  of  the  Aldan  mountains  in  this  direction,  rises  to  4055  feet.  On  the  east 
of  Mount  Kapltan,  the  coantry  continues  to  be  from  2400  to  9600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and 
only  to  the  east  of  Keunda,  In  60°  40^  N.  lat.,  and  141°  Ss'  E.  long.,  It  descends  with  a  rather  stepp 
declivity  to  Okhotsk,  which  Is  only  la  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  mountains  of  Aldan  form 
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the  flutcm  boomUry  of  ihc  great  plain  of  Siberia,  and  leare  between  them  and  the  *ea  of  Okbot«k, 
onl7  a  very  narrow  >trip  of  land  covered  with  marshy  forests,  which  produces  seareely  any  plant  salH 
servient  tu  human  subsistence. 

The  plain  of  Siberia  seems  to  consist  almost  entireW  of  steppes  and  Dnarshee,  intersected  by  larf  e 
iluffgisn  rivers,  which  roll  down  an  immense  mass  of  water  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  steppes  a^v 
exteniive  plains,  somewhat  different  from  fch  other  in  nature  and  aspect.  In  »onie  places  tbcy  are. 
like  the  American  savannahs,  covered  with  abundance  of  tall  grass ;  in  other*  the  soil  is  saline,  the  nlc 
appearing  in  the  form  of  an  efflore^cnce  nilzctl  with  the  earth,  or  in  ponds  or  lakes  of  salt  vater :  in 
general,  thi>y  consist  of  very  ittosc  s<>il.  and  contain  many  lakes,  because  the  water^i,  finding  no  declivitr, 
remain  stagnant.  The  8tepiH>  of  Itchim  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  country  to  the  south-vni. 
between  tlii'  Tobol  and  the  Irtiith.  an  extent  of  700  mlleii  from  east  to  west ;  and  the  coontry  between 
the  Irtish  an'i  the  Ohi  is  occupiwi  liy  the  stepjte  of  Bitmhiruk,  of  hardly  le»s  extent  than  tlie  other, 
whlcli  comprises  the  whole  space  between  the  irtinh  and  the  Obi.  It  is  by  no  means  dry  and  parclMd, 
as  the  won!  stepiio  is  iiom«timi>s  thought  to  imply,  but  abound:!,  on  the  contrary,  with  water  to  a 
remarlcahio  doitruf,  bi'ing  full  of  lake*,  morasses,  an*l  rivers,  which  flow  either  into  the  Om.  th«  chief 
river  of  the  i«teiii»e.  ur  into  the  Old  or  the  Irtish.  In  some  places  the  plain  is  a  bo^g  aa  level  a*  the 
■ea :  here  and  tliero  it  I*  covernd  with  graM-*  or  weeds,  and  with  iioiilars  and  birchea.  Many  of  the  little 
lakes  are  salt.  The  two  largi-it  arethv  TAa  and  the  itkut.  The  steppe  of  Isvhini.  sometimes,  thoueh 
rarely,  presents  the  same  aspect ;  and  in  both  nuny  tumuli  or  barrows  are  found,  containing  the 
rema'ins  of  Tartar  t)r  Mongolian  clilcflains.  Hetween  the  upper  Ohi  and  the  lenisei  Is  a  hilly  rid^. 
which,  however,  ditapin'ar!*  in  the  ni-ighbourhoixl  of  lenlsfisk ;  and  though  there  are  some  groups  «<f 
hills  in  the  south-WL-itcrn  part  of  the  district  of  Manga»ei>k.  which  send  a  few  small  atroauis  to  ibe 
ocean,  theKC  arc  nieri>  ^i>eckA  in  the  vant  marshy  plain  which  extends  between  the  lower  pa-ts  of  the 
Obi  and  the  Itfni.tei,  presenting  a  ilismal  region,  where  the  ground  id  continually  frozen  to  a  graai 
depth,  only  MUperflclally  thnwed  in  summer  two  i>r  three  feet,  and  covered  here  and  tliere  with  «ome 
stunted  plants,  and  a  earpi-ting  of  niu.«s.  Reyond  Reresov.  in  63-'  ao'  N.  lat.,  the  face  of  the  country 
along  the  Ohi  con<«iKts  of  an  uninterrupted  swamp,  which  is  constantly  f^oien  over,  and  unvarieil 
by  tree,  hill,  or  uiountuin.  except  that  the  dwarf  pine  and  the  sand  willow  are  occa^ionallv  seen. 
8uch  is  the  only  prospect  which  meets  the  eve  of  the  traveller  fur  400  miles  along  the  Obi  to  Obdorvl^ 
near  its  mouth.  Farther  to  the  east,  in  the  country  of  the  Tongooses  and  the  VakQts,  lofty  and 
well-grown  larches  veil  the  barrenness  of  nature,  for  -f  X)  miles  Inland,  but  their  number  decraut-* 
as  the  traveller  proceeds  northward.  an<l  they  gradually  become  dwarfish  and  stunted.  Both  the  tre« 
Itself  and  the  moss  which  covers  it  become  coarser,  but  nothing  can  save  them  from  the  destructive 
blast  of  the  north  winil.  A  few  stunted  birches  are  the  last  to  contend  with  this  dreail  enc-niy,  anJ 
the  70th  degree  of  latituile  may  be  asslifned  as  the  limit  to  the  groi^th  of  trees.  Between  that  ILae 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  extends  an  api>art-ntly  interminable  waste,  called  the  tundra,  consisting  of  land, 
lakes,  and  sloughs.  It  contains  few  rivers  or  streams,  but  some  of  the  lakes  are  large,  anil  of  c*in- 
slderable  depth,  and  all  of  them  alwund  In  fish.  A  death-like  silence  reigns  throughout,  only  inter- 
mpted  hy  the  summer  birds  of  pansage.  Still  Airthcr'north  than  this  dreary  region,  therv  Is  a  cbaiu 
of  large  islands,  separated  from  the  mainland  of  Siberia  by  a  strait  of  the  Arctic  Ocan.  which  is  frvc 
f^m  ice  only  for  a  few  W(>eks  in  Ausrust.  The  general  depth  of  this  strait  is  amall,  although  a  strong 
current  sets  through  it  in  the  direction  of  Behring's  Straits.  In  many  places  the  former  limit  uttbc 
sea  may  he  traced  several  miles  inland ;  it  is,  in  general,  high  and  steep,  whereas  the  present  shore  is 
low  and  tiat ;  and  on  the  inter>-ening  space  is  found  a  quantity  of  dry  and  half*decayed  wood,  apps- 
rently  left  there  by  the  receding  waters.  Icebergs  sometimes  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  strait.  Tbe 
Islands  extend  -100  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  east  to  wvst,  tram  the  I^ena  to  the  Kolina,  between  tb« 
74'^  and  77 -*  N.  lat.  The  largest  is  name<l  Kotelnoi ;  which  is  hillv,  and  watered  by  a  small  riv^r. 
Ammonites  with  a  pearly  luNtre  are  found  in  its  sands.  Another  or  them  is  named  '\or<aM'Si^r  or 
New  SilH'ria,  discovered  In  lH«iy  by  M.  Hedenytroni.  who  explore«l  140  miles  of  it*  coa-t.  Tlie  .Arc::c 
Ocean  may  1*0  said  to  eoinntciice  unly  to  the  north  of  theM>  islands  in  the  T^i '  of  latitude.  It  nt.%^: 
freezes,  but  in  March  e*cry  ^eura  few  detach  i^i  blocks  of  Icf  maybe  seen  tioating  uu-m  iL  Tlr 
regions  along  the  southern  hordors  of  Slheria  are.  a-*  might  be  expected.  ooii«iderabty  different  fr  m 
thosi>  wc  have  now  lieen  liojtoriMmr.  Though  hlll>  in  manv  placcti,  they  cont.-k:n  Isrgo  tract*  of  eTCfl- 
lent  iKisturo  ground,  and  <«i>nu'  which  are  even  vi>ry  fertili;  In  ^'r.iin :  so  uiuch  *o.  that  in  the  di-trit-t  o: 
Krasnoyarsk  on  the  lenisiei',  the  Mt\\  is  "o  rioh  thiit  tt  n><|uires  very  slight  lab«uir.  ami  may  be  crop[<d  for 
five  or  six  year.-*.  «)r  evt-n  more,  in  ^uoco»>^lon.  without  manure.  In  the  nei.;hlH>urho«Ki  or  Irkutsk  the 
country  is  agreeable,  the  s<iil  furtile.  .ind  a.irirultiire  tt<iurishing.  Kiron<k.  on  the  Lena,  hasai^os 
fertile  territory.  ]irodiii>ing  ]«hintfi  «»f  extraordinary  ttize.  A*  the  Baikal  iti  arpntaclivd  the  ciMiiitrj" 
beconieii  more  and  ni»re  nioiminiiitiu*  ;  and  the  district  of  lower  I'diiisk,  to  the  «outli  i.f  the  lake,  'i 
almost  entirely  covered  with  dark  and  marshy  forests,  where  the  jioil  produces  nothing  but  nio«».in<i 
niarHh  plants,  Hjinllnr  to  thi»se  of  the  northern  region.-* ;  ami  I'pper  IMin-k  api<oars  to  be  eompes.d 
of  sand  and  rooks,  with  a  .soil  ill  tilted  fur  the  oulture  of  \egct,iMos.  It  pOMesM**,  however,  an  a-to- 
nishing  variety  of  soil  and  eliniat*- ;  ooutnining  in  one  place  narrow,  gloomv.  and  ctdtl  vallevii ;  and  ia 
another,  hot  sandv  plains,  and.  n  little  way  oil",  a  s-urtacMif  nnitral  salts.  The  province  of  Nert^^hin^^k. 
south-ea.Ht  from  the  Raikal,  alont;  the  .\moor.  i"  coven-«l  with  mountains.  The  plains  are  oiilv  ^Uit 
valleys  oontatnini;  every  where  prccipilou.H  and  i>er[H.'ndicuIar  rocks,  which  have  the  a]>iHara*ncr  ^f 
being  susi>endeil  in  thcnir. 

RivKRs  A!«n  I..\KK».— TheOiii  i:»sue»froni  Lake  Telets'koi  or  Altyn  Nor,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ka!- 
mucks,  near  the  frontier,  under  the  o'i'  N.  lat.  In^ignitlcant  at  its  origin,  it  kocs  at  tirst'bv  the  uxim 
jif  By  or  Biya,  and  only  takes  that  of  Ob  or  Ohiaft»r  it*  union  witli  the  kiitumwi  or  kuthH^i.  a 
large  river,  which  jimis  it  from  the  west.  It  |»as«es  through  the  govcnmients  of  Tomsk  and  Ti'bobiV. 
becoming  larger  and  more  rapid  by  the  acces>ion  of  many  powerful  streams,  aiiii  enters  the  Arotio 
Ocean  at  the  head  of  the  deep  fiuU  or  sea  of  Old,  to  which  it  give*  its  name.  Its  attiuent*  on  tlK" 
right  are  jhe  rtim.js-hlcli^water:.  Tonisk,  the  fhoijiim,  the^  A'*7,  the  Tim,  and  the  lakh.     The  principal 

or, 
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Siberia,  and  afterwards  the  hhim.  ToUtl'.  Sntm.  and  several  other  htreamsfrom  the  Ich.  and  joinV'ih>' 
Obi  in  lat.  CI"  N.  The  Telet!«koi  lake,  from  which  the  Biya  issues,  is  inolosdi  bj  high  mountains, 
but  rect'ives  a  considuralile  river,  the  Vhulitthnuin,  fnwn  the  Chinese  territory. 

The  Irmski  has  its  .sources  in  the  country  of  the  Ouriangkai.  in  the  Chinesn  ttTritory.  where  it  i> 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Oiilou-keni,  and  the  Ueikeui.  Alter  entcriPK  Siberia  It  flows  alnio<.t 
due  north  to  the  ocean,  with  a  very  large  and  rapid  strcira.  which,  even  at  leniseisk.  i;*  alreadv 
3600  feet  wide.  Its  principal  aftiuents  on  the  right  are.  the  I'ppfr  Tonffoutkn,  the  l\t^knmenaia  T^-h- 
gnutka  r  Tongouioka  lioyond  tht-  rookin.  and  the  Lourr  T>'Uiin>,skfi,  which  is  the  largiHt  of  the  thrvv. 
The  I'pper  Tongou»ka  issuos  from  the  Lake  Baik.il.  under  the  name  of  Jtifnint ;  and  if  we  consider 
the  Selinca,  the  principal  feeder  of  the  Baikal,  as  a  contlnu-ttion  of  the  Angara,  then  the  remote 
sources  are  to  be  traced  to  the  south  side  of  the  Altai.  noHrly  .vio  miles  south- we>»t  of  Irkntsk. 

The  Pitftniii,  the  Tmm-unn,  the  Khntonaa,  the  -V*i'i/Wii/#,  and  the  Olcmk.  arc  comimrativelv  small 
rnr.rjj  which  enter  the  ocean  between  the  leiiisei  and  the  Lena. 
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The  Le!«a,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia,  rises  at  Katshuga  near  Irkutsk,  2000  fiset  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  flows  north-east  and  nearly  due  east  to  Yakutsk,  where  It  turns  north,  and  flows  In 
that  direction  to  the  ocean,  which  it  enters  by  several  mouths.  Its  prlncipid  aflSnents  on  the  right 
are,  the  Jldan  and  the  yitim ;  on  the  left,  the  ViUmi.  The  lana^  the  Jndigirka^  and  the  Kolima  or 
Kolyma,  are  considerable  rivers  which  enter  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  eastward  of  the  Lena.  The 
jlriadir  flows  eastward  to  the  Gulf  of  Anadir,  to  the  south  of  Behring's  Straits. 

The  Ural,  which  forms  the  boundarv  between  Europe  and  Asia,  rises  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ural 
mountains,  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Kolgan,  in  lat.  51^  50^  N.,  and  flows  nearly  due  south  for  upwardf 
of  250  miles,  when  it  turns  westward  and  leaves  Siberia. 

The  great  I^ake  Baikal,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Siberia,  embosomed  among  high  mountains, 
between  b\°  and  bf>^  N.  lat..  and  104°  and  UP  E.  long..  Is  about  360  miles  In  length,  ana  from  SO  to  St 
wide,  about  1200  In  circumference,  and  contains  a  suiface  of  14,800  square  mues.  Its  depth  varies 
from  20  fathoms  to  100,  and  In  some  places  exceeds  even  200.  It  cont^ns  many  Islands  along  the  east- 
ern and  some  on  the  western  shores  ;  but  most  of  them  are  of  small  extent,  and  only  masses  of  rock. 
The  largest  island,  named  Olkon,  is  32  miles  in  length,  bv  10  In  breadth.  Is  rocky  and  mountainous,  and 
is  separated  from  the  shore  by  a  strait  two  miles  wide  and  very  deep.  The  water  of  the  lake  Is  f^h,  and 
extremely  clear.  It  freezes  in  November,  and  thaws  In  May,  and  during  winter  Is  crossed  In  sledges. 
It  Is  subject  to  remarkable  agitations,  being  sometimes  raised  into  high  waves  by  a  moderate  wind, 
and  at  other  times  scarcely  put  in  motion  by  a  violent  storm.  It  also  is  said  to  be  liable  to  a  kind  of 
Intestine  commotion  or  lK>ihng,  by  means  of  which  vessels  receive  rough  shocks,  even  when  the  sur- 
face Is  perfectly  smooth.  The  lake  contains  seals,  though  none  of  these  animals  are  ever  known  to 
ascend  the  river  lenisel,  and  Its  affluent  the  Angara,  which  l<isues  from  the  lake.  It  also  eontalna  a 
particular  kind  of  fish,  which  the  Russians  call  Sollamanka,  and  which,  according  to  Pallas,  consists 
entirely  of  bones,  and  an  oily  grease.  The  waves  sometimes  throw  on  shore  a  kind  of  bitumen.  The 
principal  feeders  of  the  lake  are  the  Selinga,  on  its  south-east  side,  which  has  a  course  of  700  miles ; 
the  Upper  Angara^  at  the  north-east  end,  which  has  a  course  of  450  miles  ;  and  the  Bargusin,  on  the 
east  siae,  which  has  a  course  of  300  miles.  The  surplus  waters  are  discharged  by  the  Lower  Jingara, 
which  issues  through  a  deep  crevice  near  the  south-west  point  of  the  lake.  The  Russians  speak  of  the 
Bailtal  with  a  respectful  awe ;  and  give  It  the  name  of  the  Holy  Sea ;  even  the  surrounding  mountaina 
are  held  sacred.  Its  name  Is  derived  from  the  language  of  the  Yakdts,  who  call  it  Bavakhal,  the  rich 
water.  Its  surface  Is  1 793  fi  ct  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  summer  It  Is  navigated  by  the  Russlana, 
a»d  in  winter  It  Is  crossed  In  sledges. 

The  other  lakes  are  of  little  Importance.  Lake  Tthamy^  80  miles  in  length  by  SO  broad,  lies  in  a  part 
of  the  steppe  of  Baraba  which  Is  filled  with  lakes  almost  touchlnff  one  another.  The  province  of 
Kolhy van  and  Uie  steppe  of  Ischlm  also  contain  a  great  number  of^lakes  of  which  Karg'  Algydim  it 
the  largest.  In  the  districts  of  Iset  and  lekaterlnburg  the  number  of  small  lakes  Is  very  sreat.  Salt 
lakes  are  almost  equally  numerous,  and  are  found  In  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  laae  Bielti  or 
EMsi,  In  the  steppe  of  Ischim.  Is  one  of  the  most  abundant  In  producing  salt ;  and  In  the  middle  of 
the  steppe  of  Baraba  In  the  famous  lake  Yamish,  7  or  8  miles  In  circumierence,  ^e  salt  of  which  la 
extremely  white,  and  crystallizes  in  cubes. 

Climatr.  — The  climate  of  Siberia  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  excessive.  Exposed  without 
shelter  throughout  Its  whole  length  to  the  winds  which  blow  from  the  Polar  ice,  and  excluded  by  the 
high  mountains  of  Central  Asia,  from  the  more  genial  breezes  which  would  otherwise  reach  it  from 
the  equatorial  regions,  the  cold  In  the  northern  part  Is  keener  and  more  constant  than  that  of  La^ 
land,  and  the  same  Intensity  Is  sometimes  experienced  among  the  southern  mountains  between 
the  parallels  of  50°  and  55°.  The  winter  lasts  for  nine  or  even  ten  months.  Snow  begins  to  fall  in 
September,  and  Is  not  rare  even  In  Blay.  The  com  crops,  when  not  ripe  in  August,  are  conaida«d 
as  lost ;  and  they  are  often  covered  with  snow  before  they  can  be  cut  down.  The  consequence  of 
this  almost  continual  cold  is,  that  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  the  ground  Is  constantly 
f^zen  to  a  great  depth  ;  and  it  is  only  the  surface  that  is  thawed  by  the  summer  heat  to  a  depth  oi 
from  one  foot  to  three  feet  and  a  half.  Even  so  far  south  as  the  latitude  corresponding  to  Scotland, 
between  A^°  and  58*^,  Humboldt  found  some  springs  of  no  great  depth,  the  temperature  of  which 
was  34°  7'  and  36°  5'.  Some  degrees  to  the  north  of  Irkutsx,  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
year  is  between  two  and  three  degrees  below  the  treeMlag  point,  the  soil  always  remains  frozen  ^ 
the  depth  of  12  or  15  feet.  At  Bogoslovsk,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  a  bed  of  frozen  eurth,  niqe 
feet  and  a  half  thick,  was  found  at  the  depth  of  six  feet  below  the  surface ;  and,  at  Yakutsk,  62^  N. 
lat.,  notwithstanding  the  high  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  In  July  and  August,  the  subt^nmean 
ice  is  perpetual.  At  Yakutsk,  In  lat.  62°  \^'  N.,  a  well  has  been  lately  sunk  to  the  depth  of  382  feet,  by 
which  the  temperature  has  been  ascertained ;  and  this  Immense  thickness  proves  that  Siberia  must 
have  been  In  the  same  physical  condition  for  a  long  period  of  years  as  It  u  at  present.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  Yakutsk  Is  6°  Reaumur ;  in  1828.  the  mean  temperature  of  January 
at  two  P.M.,  was  35°  T  Reaumur,  and  the  mercury  did  not  thaw  for  three  months  In  succession  ;  In 
ordinary  years  It  Is  solid  only  for  two  months.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  Information,  the  boundary  of  this  lAjer  of  ground  ice  i  we  know  only  enough  to  sar, 
that  it  extends  over  an  Immense  tract  of  country.  Humboldt  found  the  soil  frozen  at  a  depth  of  six 
feet  at  Bogoslovsk,  59°  44'  N.,  near  the  Urals.  N^ear  Beresov,  Erman  found  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  at  a  depth  of  23  English  feet  to  be  +  1° ;  but  in  1821,  a  dead  body,  which  had  been  buried  upwards 
of  92  years,  was  found  in  a  bed  of  ground  ice  showing  no  signs  of  decomposition.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  soil  at  Obdorsk  is  uways  frozen.  At  Tobolsk  there  is  no  ice,  but  the  farther  we  pro- 
ceed eastward  the  more  the  direction  of  the  ice  is  to  Uie  south.  Georgi  found  it  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Baikal,  and  it  Is  s^d  also  to  be  found  at  Nertshlnsk.  No  Ice  Is  found  at  Okhotsk,  and  the  soil  is  in 
general  warmer  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  summer  heata  are  short,  but  are  sudden  and  power-* 
ful.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Yakutsk  the  Tongooses  often  go  naked  in  summer.  The  growth  of 
vegetables  Is  almost  perceptible.  But  in  the  nel^ibourhood  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  the  middle  of  the 
long  day  of  the  polar  circle,  a  north  wind  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  waters  with  a  thin  crust  of  iee, 
and  to  give  a  yellow  and  red  tinge  to  the  leaves  of  plants.  Vegetation  Is  often  limited  to  a  few  days ; 
but  In  that  short  Interval  the  plants  flower  and  form  seed ;  they  sometimes  even  grow  In  the  morasses, 
where  at  all  times  Ice  is  found  on  raising  the  moss.  At  Kolyma,  the  vegetation  of  summer  Is  little 
more  than  a  struggle  for  existence^  In  the  latter  end  of  Blay  the  stunted  willow  bushes  put  out  small 
wrinkled  leaves,  and  those  banks  that  have  a  southern  exposure,  become  clothed  with  a  greenish  hue. 
In  June,  the  temperature  at  noon  attains  73°;  the  flowers  appear,  and  the  berry-bearing  plMits 
blossom,  when  sometimes  an  ley  blast  from  the  sea  gives  the  verdure  a  yellow  blight,  and  destroys  the 
bloom.  The  air  Is  clearest  In  July,  and  the  temperature  is  then  usually  mild,  when  millions  of^mas- 
qultoes  darken  the  air,  and  force  the  rein-dter  to  leave  the  forests,  and  take  refuge  in  the  cold  open 
plains  near  the  sea,  where  they  are  pursued  and  killed  without  difficulty  by  the  hunters.  Winter  pre- 
vails for  nine  months.  In  October  the  cold  Is  somewhat  mitigated  by  thick  fogs,  and  by  the  vapour 
which  rises  from  the  freezing  sea ;  but  in  November  the  great  cold  begins,  and  in  January  increases  to 
65°.  Breathing  then  becomes  difficult ;  the  wild  rein-deer  withdraw  to  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest, 
and  stand  there  motionless  as  If  deprived  of  life.  As  the  sun  returns  the  cold  becomes  even  more 
piercing ;  and  the  intensity  of  frost  which  accompanies  the  rising  of  the  stm  in  Fel>rusj7  and  March 
Is  especially  penetrating.    Perfectly  clear  days  are  extremely  rare  in  winter,  because  the  sea-winds, 
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whicli  alwavi  prevail,  tirinff  with  them  vapours  and  ri>g».  which  are  sometlmefl  ao  thick  aa  vholly  so 
conceal  thcVfnn*.  Uut.  thuuxh  the  olhiiatc  is  »o  itevfrc  and  ankindlv,  it  is  not  ii\)iiriou«  to  htaiih; 
ami  the  inhabitants  arc  nut  Huhjcct  to  scurvy  nor  other  infcctiou*  dlieaaea.  Stomia  are  fm|ixeDt  in 
thi'  smitliiTn  rctrinrm ;  Imt  near  t>ii'  ocean  thunder  is  ccarcely  e^'er  heard,  thongh  distinct  Amiht*  of 
lightiiiiiK  Hn-  !ioinet>ini>!«  <««  <>n.  In  tlu-  low  countriei  on  the  IvniMfi,  the  aurora  boreali*  is  s«cq  from 
the  l)Pu'iniiing  vt  OrtolKT  till  riiri>tinaKi  and  in  no  country  di)es  this  phenomeuon  exhildt  tmater 
magiiiHiN-nci-.  The  rlimutc  of  SilH-ria  im  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  man.  Fotfs  prevail  not  ooIt 
over  the  iiortbern  and  ea-teni  rvttion*,  liut  aUo  in  the  Rtep|«  of  Uaratia,  the  liiliabilanta  vt  vhicb 
havi-  ncacluotic  Io«ik.  In  DaourijA,  and  round  N«rtshinsk,  the  conftued  DArrom  vallies  give  rise  ^> 
fevers*.  t|iiU'P<y,  und  *eurvy. 

NATrR\L  l*Hor>vrTiO!i8.— In  so  rifrnrous  a  climate  only  the  most  hardy  plajits  can  thrive:  the 
oak.  the  ha/el.  the  alder,  the  plane,  and  the  wild  apple,  cannot  withstand  the  rigours  of  the  Mbciiaa 
winter.  They  divapiiear  in  the  neii;hl>oiirbood  of  the  Urals  and  the  banks  of  the  Tobol:  but  tlw 
oak  and  the  hazel  ap|ienr  aisain,  thmijih  f<.'eble  iiid  languid,  on  the  banka  of  the  A  moor.  The  liuie 
and  till-  HxliceAHe  at  the  Irtish;  tlie  pine,  which  in  Norway  reaches  the  parallel  i>f  7--,  does  n<.>t  in 
Siberia  pn«H  lH'yi>nd  'lO  ;  the  silver  tir  reacheii  no  farther  than  .Stf-.  The  common  gooseberry,  wtiit-h 
grows  in  (ireenland,  doew  nut  succeed  farther  nurth  than  Tiiriikhanvk  on  the  Icnisti,  in  lat  tK-. 
Potatue*  diminish  in  mzc.  till,  at  the  Lttitude  of  tiU'.  they  are  no  larger  than  iivaso,  and  here  the  cab- 
Iwi^e  eea!>i>!4  to  expand,  ilut  we  are  not  to  conclude  from  these  tacts  that  the  great  Siberian  nvert 
pasiN  thriiiigh  Iwrren  wastes;  for  they  are  »kirte<l  with  thick  forests  of  alders,  willows,  elms,  Tar- 
tarian uiuples.  i^hite  and  bl.Hck  poplars,  and  aspens,  besides  an  immense  quantity  of  ditlerent  kindi 
of  pineo.  nniiou  which  the  t>il>erian  cellar  ;pinus  sibirica  >  .sometimes  reaches  a  height  of  120  feet,  wtiilr 
its  rin);5(  «if  branches  sdutetimes  indicate  an  atie  of  I.VJ  or  'JOU  years.  It  is  only  as  far  as  the  Ien:s«i 
that  thi.H  tree  display*  its  magnificence;  tu  the  ea>*t  it  diminislies  in  si^e,  and,  beyond  the  I^n*.  to- 
wanls  the  eastern  sea,  it  iN'O^mes  iiuitc  dwarli»h.  though  still  preserving  its  proportions.  The  balsam 
poplar  lu-rfu  ■  en  the  air,  ami  exudes  it.»  otloriferou«  re^in.  Sil>4frta  produces  neither  apples  nor  pear*. 
The  wild  iK'ar  of  l>aouria  only  yields  a  tasteless  fruit,  of  the  size  of  a  cherry.  The  fruit  of  the  ^ib«^- 
rian  crab  Is  al.«o  small ;  but  the  berry -iMfarini;  tindershrubs.  the  rubia  chauurmorit*,  the  rtibus  tirrtiruM, 
and  dilferiiit  kinds  of  nnviiiiiini.  abound,  and  a-.!r( cable  drinks  are  ntade from  them.  The  steppe*  sjnr 
coveri-il  with  a  kind  <if  olierry  tnH.-,  the  fruit  of  which  is  abundant,  and  is  used  for  making  a  sp«.cies  of 
wine.  The  Silierian  upritNit.  which  gn>ws  only  in  Daouria,  produces  a  nourish  fruit;  the  wild  cherry 
Hri>wi>  in  every  p;irt  ot  '  i-  eountrv,  but  the  garden  cherry  tree  becomes  lansuid  even  in  the  ueit{h- 
bourhood  of  Iscbim.  l/.iring  their  ^hort  snumier  these  wild  countrio:*  are  adorned  with  a  consi^Mr- 
al>le  number  of  beautiful  tli^wers,  cacli  region  poss«-hsiiig  some  peculiar  to  itself.  The  true  rhubarb 
has  lieen  nought  for  in  vuin.  in  western  Siberia,  cuiti\ated  grains  generally  disappear  about  the  ^.th 
parallel,  though  even  there,  on  the  lianks  of  the  Obi,  Mr.  Krmaii  learned  that  wheat  and  bau-ley  pro- 
duce  forty  fold  on  the  fertib*  iM^il  which  is  inundated  by  the  river;  and  still  farther  north,  at  Uervsov, 
63}-  N.  lat.,  the  cultivation  itf  barley  and  rye  has  been  tried  with  I'Uccess.  In  ea>tern  Sllieria  grain  lu» 
been  found  not  to  ripen  at  .Vi  .  nor  in  Kamtschalka  at  Al  -.  The  mountains  on  the  i^)uthern  frontiv>r 
are  too  eold  and  too  dry ;  so  that  threc-lifthsi  of  Siberia  are  scarcely  susceptible  of  an>  surt  of  culture; 
but  the  hOuth-weMtern  parts  possesM  remarkable  fertility.  In  tlie  north  of  KoUnvan  barlev  give>  a 
return  of  twelve,  and  oats  of  twenty  fold.  Huck  wheat  is  apt  to  shoot  in  this  black  and  light  soil; 
hut  when  sown  in  thinner  soil  it  gives  a  return  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  fold.  The  great*  r  {art  of 
the  C4'realia  known  in  Kuroi»e  grow  also  in  the  south  of  Sil^.*ria;  but  only  the  winter  rye,  barley,  and 
oats,  are  cultivated.  The  Tartars,  who  are  fondof  ^liite  bread,  have  great  difficulty  in  rearing  a 
little  wheat.  In  ^hort,  li«'yond  the  n<i(h  parallel  of  latitude,  with  the  e\cei»tion  already  mentiuned, 
and  the  llith  mcriilian.  the  cercalia  do  iiot  «urciHMl.  In  the  north  they  are  destroyed  by  the  cold; 
ami  on  the  etixt  the  foi;s  prevent  them  from  ripi.-nim;.  The  culture  nf  putatoes  now  supplier  their 
place  to  a  coii!»iderubli^  extent.  C'uinmon  Hax  ({row>  in  several  parts  of  the  L'rals.  The  iinum  prrt'hnt 
rcHeht-s  to  M-  ;  hemp  only  to  ■'>.'»  .  At  the  loot  of  the  .Mtai  mountains  si.>nie  Tartars  mako  thread 
and  eliitb  from  two  »p<cie.'i  of  nettles,  the  uitica  duim,  and  cuimabina.  Hops  are  produced  in  groat 
abundance. 

AMM\ift. — Siltcria  scarcely  exhibits  a  single  genus  of  birds  or  quadrupeds  whicli  is  not  comniou 
to  it  with  Kurope.  AVilil  riln-<leer  roam  in  herds  near  the  shores  of  the  Art-tie  l)«N»an,  and.  «bvn 
dome«tieated.  form  the  wealth  of  the  deiert  triU-s;  but  thev  come  down  to  .i  lower  latitude  thai,  ia 
FIur<)pe.  Herds  oi'  them  have  been  seen  on  the  mountain  norder  of  Moniioiio.  near  the  source^  ff 
the  (»non.  l>etw«vn  lut.  i:»-  and  ."i(J";  ami  thus  the  countries  of  the  rein-deer  and  theCiUKl.  whi«h 
in  the  western  part*  -^f  the  <tM  world  are  Siparated  by  an  interval  of  2l>  or  .'*)  .  here  touch  each 
other,  or  perhaps  nn.' intermixed.  A  Sumoiedc  is  rv'tkonrd  rich  who  posse^se8  I.vi  rein-de<T;  wune 
Toni;ooHe«  ha^e  us  many  as  a  thousand  ;  a  Koriuk,  si-vernl  thousands;  and  we  are  toldtluit  among;  the 
Tslmc>bes  there  are  m.n  who  own  as  many  a^  .'lO.iKXi!  The  isilK'rian  dog.  resembling  the  wulf.  is  is 
si>nu'  measure  the  «*omp.'inion  of  the  rein-deer.  He  serves  as  an  animal  of  ilranght.  not  only  amoug 
the  Kamtsehat4iales,  b\it  also  Hmi>n-.;the  TuuL'ooses.  the  .Samoieiles,  and  the  Ostlaks.  He  is  vVift  anJ 
agile,  but  wild  aiid  ditlicult  to  guiile.  The  Tartur.s  of  western  ^il>eria  have  carried  along  with  them 
in  their  mi^zratioii  the  favourite  animal  of  their  nation,  the  horse.  The  greater  [-art  of  the  8il>erian 
horses  are  while.  The  slu>ep  of  the  nomndie  tri>>e<i  are  ut  the  broad -tailed  Itind.  The  black  cattle  of 
Russia,  when  transported  to  Siln^ria.  diminish  in  sire,  but  iniprovi>  in  stren;.:th.  In  gener.d  the  animals 
of  central  Asia  extend  niore  or  less  into  the  southern  pai  t.^  i>f  ^<ilK'ria.  The  camel  not  only  conK-s  to  the 
country  \%ithearavan».  but  he  Ines  in  Daouria  among  the  Ku>.'«ian  Mon);ol<«.  Next  to  Nurth  Ameiios 
and  >outb  .\triea,  >lberia  in  the  most  exten>lve  bunting  Kround  in  the  world ;  but.  owing  to  the  eai:er- 
m-si  with  which  tliey  have  In-en  pursue<l,  the  unimals  of  the  chase  are  now  very  much  duninished  in 
number,  ami  are  oiil\  to  be  found  in  the  most  remote  districts.  Sables,  trmines,  marmots,  martinf, 
an<l  squirrel>.  are  the  principal  animals  hunted  lor  tin  ir  skin.t.  The  rock  t)r  ice  fox  \t:auit  l't':-put.  or 
Itfifif.  who*e  Colour  in  general  is  white,  but  .sometimes  bluish,  inhabits  the  icy  zone,  Kaniifrchatka. 
and  the  •'a!«tern  is'lamls.  The  elk  isditVu^ed  over  great  part  of  the  country,  but  dr»es  not  i>as.s  the  lan- 
tude  of  (m  .  It  is  hunted  in  .March  when  tho  snow  begiu>«  ti>  melt.  The  tahia  or  « ild  hor»e  is  found  in 
the  step^H'  of  Iseliim.  ami  in  various  parts  of  the  niouiit.iin  lutrdt  r ;  the  koolan  or  wild  as<i,  the  jighetai. 
a  sort  oi  mule,  the  .'•tag.  the  ri>ebii«>k,  the  antelope,  the  argali  or  wild  sheep,  uhich  extends  ir<.-ni  the 
Caucasus  to  Kamisehaikn,  soiiii*  wild  boars  on  the  baiik.i  of  the  Irtish,  the  musk  animal,  though  rare, 
aiid  lK-aver»  in  Kanit«eliutka.  There  are  also  \arious  small  animal.s  woi-tby  of  notice,  a>  the  bare 
of  Daouri.i  f  Lfpnt  U»liii\  the  hare  of  Mongolia,  the  mountain  hare,  uhich  makes  a  regular  pro- 
vision of  bay  ;  moles,  teasels,  and  several  animals  of  the  rat  and  moU'^e  kind,  among  which  wp  may 
mention  the  lamming,  and  the  s]-eeies  called  X\\k  vtut  m^momirus,  and  the  mus  t'H'ia'.is,  «\hich  store 
up  in  their  holes  considerable  ip;antitie<«  of  onions  and  other  e>cuient  roots,  \ihich  the  Sil^erian  dili- 
gently S4>arch(s  out,  to  apply  them  to  his  own  use.  Aiiu>iig  the  wild  beasts  the  white  bear  is  the 
mo>t  fi>rmidable  ;  the  broun  lK.'ar  is  also  coiiuikiu;  the  ounce,  and  n  speeies  ot  pantlter  with  long 
white  hair,  have  been  found  in  the  s-outh;  the  lyii.\  and  tlie  glutton  arc  natixc*  of  every  jwiti  of  the 
country,  and  even  the  tiger  has  apiK'arcd  on  the  batiks  of  the  Lena,  to  the  north  of  loke  liaikol.  B>>ih 
natives  and  travellers  are  annoved  by  in^ei.-ts;  in  summer  the  air  is  darkened  with  mosquitoes, 
and  even  the  n.>in-deer  are  forced  to  take  refuge  from  these  tormentors  in  the  wilds  of  the  tundra. 
The  hoiuies  are  infested  with  bugs.    The  country  abounds  with  winged  game,  as  wild-ducks,  geese. 
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swans,  wst«r-hens,  woodcocks,  and  partridges ;  and  in  summer  innumerable  flocks  of  ducks  and 
geese  cover  all  the  lakes  and  marshes  of  the  tundra.  The  Greenland  and  other  stals,  and  the  morse 
abound  in  the  Arctic  ocean ;  and  a  particular  kind  of  seal  is  also  found  in  the  Baikal.  Herrings 
are  caught  in  the  rivers  in  vast  quantities ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  the  farther  to  the  east  tlua 
fish  is  caught,  the  larger  is  the  individual,  although  they  are  all  of  the  same  species.  The  herringa 
are  followed  up  the  rivers  by  a  species  of  smelt  called  the  muksun.  The  Lena  is  visited  by  sboalt 
of  sturgeon,  and  the  salmo  omul  is  occasionally  found  in  the  rivers  of  the  tundra.  The  Mhno  natut, 
and  the  stilmo  autumnalis,  ascend  all  the  rivers  which  have  stony  beds,  as  the  lenisei,  the  Lena, 
and  others  to  tiie  east,  but  do  not  enter  the  Obi,  which  has  a  slimy  and  earthy  bottom.  But  to  com- 
pensate this  deficiency,  the  Obi  produces  very  large  sparlings,  numberless  sturgeons,  white  salmon, 
pikes,  eels,  and  eel-pouts.  The  fisheries  on  tne  east  coast,  and  among  the  at^oining  islands,  are  very 
rich,  and  remarlcable.  In  the  seas  which  wash  these  regions  are  numberless  sho^s  or  herds  of  whales, 
sea-bears,  sea-wolves,  manatis,  and  sea-otters.  Besides  these  living  animals,  numerous  remains  of 
ekphants,  rhinoceroses,  and  other  animals  of  the  torrid  zone,  have  been  found  along  the  banks  of 
the  Irtish,  the  Obi,  the  lenisei,  the  Lena,  and  even  on  the  very  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Bodies 
of  these  quadrupeds  are  found  mixed  with  sea-shells,  and  bones  which  appear  to  be  the  skulls  of  the 
larff  est  inhabitants  of  the  ocean ;  they  are  met  with  along  the  river  sides,  and  in  beds  of  earth  or  Iocl 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  in  a  pebbly  stratum.  The  Liakhqf  or  Lachow  islands  are  composed  entirely  ox 
saiid  and  the  bones  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  mammoths  or  Siberian  elephants,  which  are  quite 
entire,  even  sometimes  with  the  fle»h  and  skin  in  good  preservation.  Maturalists  are  quite  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  these  remains  in  so  high  latitudes. 

Minks  and  Minerals.  —Siberia  is  rich  in  mines  of  gold,  silver,  platina,  copper,  and  iron.  Bed  lead, 
or  the  chromate  of  lead  is  found  in  the  mines  of  Beresov.  Chrvsolites,  opals,  bervls,  lazulites,  feltspar, 
Jasper,  talc,  black  porphyry,  and  other  minerals  occur  in  various  places ;  and.  there  can  he  no  doubt, 
tiiat  much  mineral  treasure  yet  remains  to  be  discovered.  The  grand  mining  districts  are  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Urals,  on  both  sides  of  the  range,  in  the  government  of  Perm.  It  is,  however,  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  mountains  that  the  auriferous  sands  are  found,  which  contain  pieces  of  gold, 
platina,  and  chromate  of  iron  united  with  platina.  These  metals  are  often  found  onlv  a  foot  below  the 
surface.  The  principal  gold  mines  are  those  of  Beresov,  in  the  district  of  lekaterlnbui^  (56°  54'  N. 
lat. )  They  were  first  worked  for  gold  in  1754.  but  they  did  not  rise  to  any  importance  till  the  time  of 
Catherine  II.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  is  upwards  of  3000.  The  ore  is  an  Iron  pyritea, 
mixed  with  quarts,  which  contains  gold ;  ^  or  6  lbs.  English  are  obtained  from  1250  stone  weight  of 
the  crude  ore.  About  45  miles  N.  by  W.  of  lekaterinburg  are  the  gold  mines  of  Nevtantk,  belonfling 
to  the  Yakoklef  family,  which  are  managed  and  wrought  by  their  serfs,  who  compose  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population  of  the  district,  about  10,000  in  number.  Though  the  proprietors  rarely  visit  their 
estates,  they  have  a  castle  at  Neviansk,  which  is  richly  furnished  in  the  antique  Dutch  fashion  of  the 
days  of  Peter  the  Great ;  where  they  allow  a  liberal  sum  to  their  steward  expressly  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  respectable  travellers.  The  earliest  mining  worlcs  at  Neviansk  were  constructed  by  a  body  of 
the  unfortunate  Swedes  who  were  taken  prisoners  at  the  t>attle  of  Pultova,  in  1709.  The  mines  of 
Tagilitlc,  7U miles  N.  by  E.  of  lekaterinburg,  with  seven  others  within  a  circuit  of  30  miles,  all  belonging 
to  Uie  Demidofi"  family,  are,  like  those  of  Neviansk,  wholly  managed  by  serfs,  without  any  Imnoe- 
diate  or  personal  superintendance  of  the  owners.  The  principal  produce  is  iron,  but  the  district 
yielils  also  copper,  gold,  and  platina.  The  magnitude  of  the  works  at  Tagillsk  corresponds  with  the 
boundless  mineral  treasures  of  the  surrounding  country  ;  the  roasting  furnaces  being  larae  enough  to 
contain  at  once  1 4,000  tons  of  ore.  The  value  of  the  mineral  veins  possessed  by  the  Demidoffs  is  much 
enhanced  by  the  immense  extent  of  forest  included  in  their  estates,  and  which  are  adequate  to  feed  the 
blazing  fires  of  their  colossal  furnaces  for  ages  to  come.  On  the  territory  belonging  to  their  mines 
are  50U0  square  miles  of  fine  forest,  in  which  the  trees  stand  so  close  together  that  the  woodman  has 
scarcely  room  to  wield  his  axe  !  In  quantity,  as  well  as  in  financial  importance,  the  iron  undoubt- 
edly far  surpasses  the  other  metallic  produce  of  the  conntrr.  There  is  annually  produced  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  132,000  tons  of  metal,  of  which  four-sevenths  are  consumed  in  European  Russia,  two- 
sevenths  in  Asiatic  Russia,  and  one-seventh  is  exported  to  the  south  and  the  south-west.  The  iron 
ore  near  the  surface  is  spread  over  so  wide  an  extent,  that  it  is  calculated  many  ages  must  roll  over 
before  it  be  exhausted :  the  hill  of  Blagodat  alone,  which  rises  from  the  plain  near  Kuschiva  or 
Koushva  (38°  17'  30''  N.  lat.,  60°  18'  E.  long.)  to  the  height  of  1534  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  en- 
tirely composed  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  forming  a  mass  much  larger  than  would  be  consumed  in  a  cen- 
tury at  the  present  rate  of  production.  The  Uralian  copper  mines  yield  about  3500  tons  of  metal  yearly. 
The  gross  value  of  the  platina  and  gold  found  in  the  Urals  nearly  equals  that  of  the  iron ;  and  the 
total  annual  production  of  that  celebrated  region  may  be  valued  at  £1,500,000  sterling.  Silver  is  rarely 
found  in  a  native  state,  but  is  often  mixed  with  gold,  and  in  one  of  the  Daourian  mountains  with  lead. 
Corneous  silver  ore  (argentum  muriatumj  is  found  at  Schkmgenberg  (called  b^  the  Russians  Zmei- 
atcsiaia-gord,  in  the  Little  Altai  mountains,  and  in  the  district  of  SenupuhtnoiJ,  where  sulphuret  of 
antimony  and  silver,  and  arsenical  ore,  and  copper  pyrites,  also  abound.  In  Daouria,  south-east  of 
Lake  Baikal,  are  the  numerous  silver  mines  of  Nertsbinsk,  opened  in  1704.  The  ore  Is  rich  in  lead, 
and  contains  a  little  silver,  which  is  easily  extracted.  Besides  the  copper  mines  in  the  Urals,  there 
are  some  in  the  AlUi.  The  richest  mines  are  on  the  Siberian  side,  at  Turia-Wasiliewskoi,  Trolew- 
skoi.  and  Ologowskoi ;  and  are  found  at  the  limit  which  separates  the  schistous  rocks  from  the  pure 
limestone.  The  copper  of  8il>eria  is  exceedingly  ductile.  The  prevailinR  ores  in  the  mines  last  men- 
tioned are  the  red  oxide  and  the  blue  carbonate.  Blalachite  or  stalagmite  copper  is  also  found  here 
in  the  Rreatest  perfection.  The  iron  mines  diflfused  over  Siberia  (besides  those  of  the  Urals)  are  little 
worked.  The  peasantry  smelt  iron  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Krasnoyarsk  and  leniseisk ;  but  at 
Nertsbinsk  and  Koly  van  the  other  more  valued  metals  are  so  productive  that  iron  is  despised.  In 
1749  a  mass  of  native  iron  was  found,  between  Abakansk  and  Karaoolnoi  Ostrog,  near  the  upper 
lenisei,  weighing  1680  lbs.,  which,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the  natives,  had  fallen  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. Asbestos  is  also  produced  abundantly  In  the  Urals  and  in  other  places ;  and  on  the  eastern 
coarts  there  is  found  a  soft  and  almost  fluid  clay,  called  lithomarge  or  rock  marrow,  which  the  Ton- 
gooses  eat  by  itself,  or  with  milk,  without  inconvenience.  Throughout  Siberia  there  is  found  on  the 
aluminous  schistous  an  efflorescence  called  "  rock  butter,"  which  is  used  by  the  people  as  a  remedy 
for  diarrheas  and  the  venereal  disease.    Diamonds  have  lately  been  found,  but  in  small  quantities. 

People.— The  Russians  are  of  course  the  dominant  people ;  but  they,  with  the  Cossadcs,  and  other 
colonists  from  Europe,  iuliabit  chiefly  the  towns  and  the  military  stations.  Some  of  them  are  descen* 
dants  of  the  soldiers  employed  in  the  conquest,  or  in  keeping  the  country  in  subjection ;  others  are 
criminals  sent  thither  for  banishment,  with  their  descendants.  To  these  two  classes  must  be  added 
adventurers,  peasant  deserters,  and  ruined  merchants,  who  seek  here  the  means  of  repairing  their  for- 
tunes. The  higher  officers  of  government  are  a  very  fleeting  class  of  the  community  :  all  of  them, 
whether  civil  or  military,  who  volunteer  to  serve  in  Siberia,  are  entitled  to  promotion  by  three  years* 
service  beyond  the  Irtisn ;  many  seek  professional  advancement  by  this  volnntarv  exile,  but  fewpro- 
long  their  stay  beyond  the  time  required.  The  advancement,  however,  of  civilisation  in  Siberia  of 
late  years,  and  the  greater  advantages  which  it  now  holds  out  to  settlers,  have  induced  many  people 
of  a  better  description  than  those  who  used  formerly  to  visit  It,  to  take  up  their  permanent  abode  is 
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the  principal  town*,  and  in  the  im^re  Cettile  and  ayro— ble  diitrieU  of  the  eoaiitr]r.  Lfttfe  Bontka 
a  cvnturi  aso  the  i^ib-nans  ««?«•  cuiuidered  toMia^e  a  rare,  that  Peter  the  Great  bilimd  kt 
could  iiut  inflirt  aM'T*  rer  p^-ri  fthmT:!  on  hi«  esii^.iet  ih«  S>vdet,  thau  to  »cnd  tbem  to  Siberia.  Tbe 
con^-;ji:«-ijcr  ««>.  th^t  th'-m-  hiin>urai'1«  rxil«4>  inirodiic-d  into  tfa«  coantr7  rome  aif  tbe  cusiomiuid 
mariuife'':urt-«  '^f  i.ur><ii'j .  and  vh-^^  rUiplcTed  in  an^-luirati;.|C  UiL-ir  owu  tituation.  riTilixed  the  ptofii 
UDr<r.;  "K-hi-r.i  thev  i-atd  ^«€-n  for-rfd  tu  Mtile.  Morv  latrlr.  cbr  (roTernort.  with  ciri]  and  nilitarj  oA- 
eer*.  Lai «:  :i.tr-  'lav  d  intu  the-  principal  lowut  the  manner*  of  Si.  Tetenburg.  acrompanied  « ith  aU  tht 
Ru*«  ki>  i*!.>t>  kill  (M-n'aii-'n.  Hut  tbi*  rvfinenu-nt  ha*  Karcoly  jet  azteuded  tu  the  MnaD  Wvm 
ax>d  1  .:-•.■(-  •>«'ktt«nrd  ui  ir  tb«  tmt  iiildem«»§ ;  tbough  rren  ibvre.  in  tbe  moat  rk-moce  ftUtiontk  r»- 
»pr<*t«^l>-  tniilliT*  arv  rt-'^ift*!  «iib  ibe  ^reatesii  bu«p.ialitv.  and  ireaied  vitb  tbe  moft  eordal 
kindiit  >«.  S)!n>  of  Ihi-  M-tller».  tliuu^h  ricli  in  tlo«,-L*  Biid  herd*,  toarcelj  know  the  isteof  moDfy,  aod 
lead  a  lift'  i-urt-lv  patrian'hal  Tli«hunierKbi*«<rTvr.tbal  mam  over  the  deM^rt*.  arv  nut  macbrtoMTcd 
tr*tni  »aiA.-e«.  Ttn-y  kUvp  on  tbv  frozen  around:  quench  thvir  thirst  with  w-Jd  (•errii*:  and  ev<a 
drink  th  l<I  >«>d  of  tlit-ir  victim*.  Tho  Ci^^MMrk  who.  at  ToboUk.  or  Irkutsk,  finris  him»«.-lf  cuiJounded 
aith  tfu  )<ipulac>\  Ik>c<i!ii<-!i  at  f>wrt  of  uiouarch  when  *enl  amoiif  the  ftamoiede*  or  the  Yvokarbiriw  lo 
col!»-i-i  t^'.  If  tr:liut^  and  maintaiii  urder.  Soinc  Co&Mck  fainliMi'S  haTo  ob:at»ed  the  rank  of  dvorui> 
nin.  ri''  pkirit-ifeM  nvMi  •>.  Tlif  irarri^on*  of  the  jfoti*  and  Mation«  alon;  the  fW>iitier>  are  moktlj  c«>id- 
po*i^l  of  ('•«.. a.^k«.  «hi>  hn.'  tirr^Kbt-ro  the  mo»i  active  and  u^vful  ittTTants  of  tbe  fovernmcnc.  Tbe 
n>'-r'-L.«i.t9  iif  MNria  Uk<L->i  tu  W  .'iiifilT  itinerant,  coing  frocn  lovn  to  town,  and  from  market  to  laar* 
ktl  (If  :h--  fvii^-.  thi  »•>  r><ndi-ir.xh.-d  f'lr  i-vlitieal  ofTcnrev  ai.d  who  belting  to  the  up|ier claMts of 
•or:rt>.  kTi  r.*uiil  y  viit  t-i  i^>»ii«  far  tu  thv  nor.h  or  l)i<*  ra*i.  «bere,  from  their  »tron^  natlonmlltv 
and  <*•>■. i^riiioi  lial>!!4>.  tiicy  nrv  uiikMi-  :■*  acciHnra>  ilatc  thvni»eltef  toihe  rude  and  *imple  mamwrf  (4 
thf  t-^>;iiitry.  «n  i  riin<".qii<>:itiT  Ivsii  a  nii*eraM*r  exiMenoe.  The  difflcnitj  of  keeping  horve*.  orcf 
a»iiu'  ti.>  111  ill  a  country  nf  «iiiin-.«  and  ni>  rar^.-s  iv  a  frv<iue:it  frr.nind  of  complaint.  The  exile*  or 
anfuriiiii^tt^.  a»  thi-v  are  ri-i!);>.i«!>i  natily  «t}le<i  rv«.d:ng  in  Tubul^k.  arc  chicdiT  peracnt  e<onTict«d 
of  iMilNirNnH-iit.  LT  ntlior  Ai't«  i>f  dirhcniMv.  Thc>  are  in  freneral  free  from  ul hind  of  mxniaL 
but  oiiuio  uf  th«>in  aro  lutund  tu  |>crfiiriu  ct-rlain  rclifsii'Uf  |»onanoe«  in  the  churcbe* :  and  manvMbniit 
to  ihf  «aiiii-  piini^hnu  nt  Miiuntarily.  Uflcndt  rs  of  the  wur^t  claM  are  oHkh  condemned  to  hard  latioar 
in  tKi-  iiiiif^  of  Ne^t>hm^k  fnr  uno  >ear  or  more,  and  alter  baring  completed  the  period  of  tbeir  «e- 
Tere  piini^'hiiunt,  areall<>wtNl  to  tv»  de  iu  ToN>l»k  :  hut.  >;oneraUf  *ptak£ng.  the  Siberian  exiles  of  the 
lafMiuriii^  rla«»Cft  arv  in  the  situation  of  »«-ttli.r»  c(yo}ln>:  full  hlmrt;-  to  make  the  mort  of  tbe:r  in* 
duMry.  Tlu-ir  c\ilo  put«  an  iii<i  to  th«ir  %a»<alAgt'  for  the  greater  part  of  them  are  oriainally  N>rf>  . 
and  raiM'*  ihoni  to  iho  rank  of  ii.  Jvpondcnt  meii>  To  thi»  grand  change  In  tbeir  condition,  and  Ike 
moral  »e!i!»i>  to  which  it  iri%e<i  birtli.  n.uit  be  chiefly  a^criUrd  the  resolution  which  takv*  place  in  tbeir 
characttf.  in  thi>.  tht>ir  ni-«  couniry.  thi*  unfortunate*  of  tlii*  cLtta  turn  out  for  the  moft  part  ex- 
eniplarr  men,  and  rarvly  fail  to  procure  by  thiir  cx^rtitm*  a  comfortable  independence.  To  mort 
of  the  arttli-m  tht-  li<nir  winti-r  provis  a  period  of  rrlaxaiiim  from  labour.  Tbe  Kniiian  worb  for 
une-hiilf  (if  the  vcar  with  iuatchU>it  energy,  to  make  hiniMrlf  comfortable  during  the  other;  aj.d 
wli(-n  ihr  time  i>f  rf«t  arri%c<i.  he  >it!>  down  with  a  keen  ap)-«tite  to  fva«t  on  bis  hoarded  stores.  Tbe 
esilf*  art*  to  K-  found  c-iery  wluTf  ounfcrtably  lodged,  and  in  the  midst  uf  abundance,  which  thej  al- 
wayi  fci'l  a  plf&«uri'  in  sharing  with  the  »tranger. 

NuMiinnif  Tartar  c«.>lon:(*  infupy  the  soutbvm  part  ff  the  government  of  Tobolnk.  Those  fartbcft 
eakt  ari'  tlie  Ririu»»i'«.  the  K.tt-hini  or  Katiliinian^.  and  the  Ucltiref  ;  three  iril^es  a'hich,  more  or  lei* 
niixi-<i  with  Mongolian  blood,  live  in  the  neiKhbourhtn^d  of  the  .Xbakan.  an'afHuent  of  the  leniKi. 
The  KntohinianH  arv  rich  in  cattle :  and  their  lieantleM  vitaevo  »bew  iKm  to  be  of  Mongol  lineage.  la 
the  hiiiitti  thv  Sa>anians,  «ho  h:i««'  »on)c  resemblance  to  the  Mandchvws.  occupy  the  Say anian  moun- 
tain*. A  trilie  of  Teb'oi.K  »  ur  TcKiigutcs,  live  in  tlie  neighl>ourbood  of  Kntsane^  ;  but  the  greater 
|tart  (if  thiiii  arc  fcuiid  in  tlu-  Kalniurk  oituntry.  Thi-  Rii»<ianii  call  them  while  Kalmuck!* :  their  lan- 
gu  iKi'  i"  liHlf  .MiMi^'iiliriii.  Thi-  '1  oii;«k  and  the  Tchnlini  Tartars  iuhaliit  a  part  of  the  banks  of  tJu'«r 
rlvfr-4.  Ilk  tlic  Il.irai<:i  ^toppo  art-  thi-  liarabinitf i.  a  noimidic-  people,  some  of »  honi  are  M^onietans.  a:- J 
the  rt-ot  l'a;;.-ii'x.  Tin-  I'Mrturn  of  iliv  (»ii  liio  along  thi-  Utt  bank  of  that  ri%L-r  a>  far  a*  Narym.  The 
Tartaro  of  ihi-  To^hiI  yr*-  fmiud  on  iNitli  liaiik;*  ot  that  ri\ir.  fmni  thv  fn'ntitr  to  it»niwuth.  Tt.r 
THrrthiM".  ill  tli-ili-tri''t  ot  'I'ar.^,  ^p•  ak  tho  »»me  1an(;!:B.;i'as  tlif  la>t.  1'l;«.-  Tuialinzi  or  TuraJinian*. 
thr  iiHiot  i-i\il-x' li  tjf  ail  t)M>  Tartar-  oi  SilK-rin.  iiiluibit  thr  town*  and  \illu^f9  un  the  banksofllie 
Tunt,  froii.  thi-  im nil. tain-  tu  tin-  T-'ImI.  TIk-j  wore  forr-.lily  bapti/id  in  the  riierby  Philoppci.  ar.U>^- 
man  or  k-i'Ii  .lia-tiriil  ilitrnitarx.  n^-i-ttil  by  a  I  oily  nf  CV'^-ackii.  Thf  Tartar^  arc  gviie rally  ufarvl-u>t 
and  %ik'<>ri-ii>  ci-ii.otitutiou.  Tlu-ir  siiiiiplc  n.odi- •-!  liiv,  thi-ir  frugality  and  cleaiinnrs^,  protect  tl«ai 
from  iipi>t  of  tin*  iiiu]i'.;iinnt  and  I'l-nlaKlouK  diMa«« «.  with  thi*  i'xi*ei>tiiii  of  the  pniall-|  ox.  «ih:i.i 
liiiN  at  tiiiK  "  made  torriMc  ru\3g.<«  anmng  tticni ;  ami  tlit>  |  r^-it-pt*  of  the  Koran  protect  the  Mo-biR 
portii'ii  i-f  t'o  lu  fri>ii>  the  con!(ii)iivncc!*  of  the  dru!>kL-!ini-9!>  tu  which  their  Ku&sian  uvighbour*  are 
too  iiiui-h  .iii'lii'trd. 

IViIk-h  <  I  ti  u<'  .M(i!i(;(il  devcciit  occupy  the  country  about  Kiakhta  and  Si-lingin^k.  bnt  are  ft-«  in 
nuiiilxr.  Thi-  nooriiiti-.o  ir  liargu-Hnratt.  a  gri.ut  Moi.K'i'lian  race,  have  i-«-oplc-d  almost  tht*  whi-!^ 
jiri'\iM'-'  t  of  Irkutsk  .'iiid  Ni-itoiiin-k  In  i-xternal  apiK-aruiu'i'  tluy  rconible  tbe  Kalinuckii;  battheie 
I- a  ^rt  atiT  proportion  of  I'at  pi-opicanionir  thmi :  ibt}  havi  »till  If-ti  hair:  and  many  of  them  have  no 
TN'ani  uhuti-\(-r.  1  lu'ir  cumplfxioii  i«  palf  and  yellow  ;  tluy  arv  very  deftciiiit  in  bodily  ^tretlgth  :  a 
KuH-ian  of  the  i^anic  h>:<>  and  fizv  an  a  Booriate  is  a  mnteh  t'ur  !«o%eral  of  thein  in  wrestling.  The}'  en- 
Joy,  howcitr.  gouii  hi-i>lt)i.  tlioukfh  tht-y  •oldi-ni  n>ach  an  ad«aiu'e>l  a^f.  Tht>  sniall-pox.  onct-  very  d«- 
»tnu-tlvi-  to  thi'*  trilw.  has  Iti  n  arn'!>ti-d  in  it;*  ra\agi'>>  by  th**  I'-tMblishnu-nt  ot  an  institution  for'tno- 
ciiliiiNiii  nt  Irkiit-k.  Thr  it<'h  it  \irv  pr«>vaU-rit,  heiiig  trnatly  )  ronuitt-d  by  tluir  manner  of  lining  ar.d 
clotliit  ii'  'I  ho-i.'  to  the  luiit  of  till*  Itaikal  nmki>  um-  oi  warm  bath*  in  t-hronic  diiMaM^s.  Their  (h«- 
^l(-iall  an-  ol  Aii.nii«,  (T*^<>rrt  n-r-.  whontt<-nipt  torun- tlu-m  1>v  >ni>ritiis-:>.  talismans,  and  incantatioL<. 
ratlii  r  tl.Hii  by  n.-itiiral  riiiiidi«-<«.  They  >(ii-ak  a  N«-iy  rude  iliaUet  of  Moniiolian,  wbich  is  rvnderC'^! 
uiiiiiii  lliyitilr'to  ^trniit;cr»  liy  irequmt  transi>na',tion«  an-1  i-liaiiKi';*  of  C(in«i  nant*.  Those  lloonat*-* 
who  li\t-  iiorih-wi  »t  lit  thf  Hail- al  aro  Shamani«t«,  tho?>«.- ti>  tli«'  !>outh-eji>t  are  Huddbists.  S»on.e  of 
till  ill  ciiltitati'  thf  (irotiiid  ;  but  tin-  fnr  v'reati'r  niimlK-r  l:\i>  im  tl.o  pn  duci>  of  their  cattle  ;  they  have 
nuiiii-roi|.  1i'.t!»  of  iiorsi  s.  liit-vis,  aiiil  ^hei  p :  al»o  a  tVw-  cnmrl!«.  which  in  uinti-r  areco^ert-d  wi:h 
blunki  (n.  Tin  ir  chirf  « i  alth  t*oi.>  nt*  in  liorycif.  Tlu>  niimlH  r  able  to  K-ar  arni»  i*  7J,UtO.  They  are 
g(i\iTiitd  hy  nutivL-  cliii-f?.  rall«-<l  tai>hH«. 

'I'im'j'tos't.-  Thi!«  iK-o|>l«- mil  till  ii:«clvei>  (I'.r.i'n  ;  the  riili.cie  call  tlu-m  .^'A-u.  and  tbe  YcKikaghir* 
f'rfit^'fit.  '1  hey  l-a%c  n  I'liiiiini-n  oriksin  nith  tl-e  Mni  'ichtu-« ;  hvA  are  lli»tini:l:i^hld  by  tlitir  niiular 
Ciinforinatii>n.  Tht.y  mit  iisualty  of  mldilU-  .xize.  >U>nili  r.  4Mid  will  ii;adi-.  Tlii-ir  face  ih  k>>«  llattent.d 
than  th.'it  of  ihi-  KhIiiii:!').-  ;  ihi  y  )ia\r  MiittU  and  Ii\«  ly  r\i  ;<.  u  wi  II  propi  rtii-ni  d  iio«e.  a  thin  L^>ard, 
black  li.-iir,  and  nii  :  i:ii « :i>>lc  t  \pii-«!>ion.  They  arv  «ut>jt  ct  to  li-w  i!i»ia!«»-(i.  yet  they  Mldoni  attain 
old  iiyi-,  u  i-iii-i:ii.-tai.ci-  which  is  ov, ii.g  to  ti.e ri>:orou.«  and  nnw)  olestnirclin'ate.  and'their  UtMirioui 
•lid  ii:>ii>;i  loiifi  n  I  di  i-f  life.  '1  lie  irir'>ts  or  hhamriii-  are  ihiir  { hy»iciani«.  Tluir  >iKht  and  htaricj 
are  iii«rcdil>ly  atuti-;  il.i-j  arc  not  i.iil\  ui  ll  a.  tiiiaintid  with  t-iiry  tn-c  and  rock  within  t^.ei^di^tri«.*t, 
but  ran  point  i>i;t  with  c-itaiiity  a  romi  of  a  hundnd  mile«.  bv  dci^ciilliig  thet>toiie!>  and  tnes  which 
«MTur  ill  it  ;  ami  tlit-y  fi  lluw  ihi-ir  tcauie  by  the  >lik'l.i('»t  tinci^<«  Kft  on  the  grass  or  the  inu»s.  Thvir 
othn  'iMi>i>,  howi'\(r.  an-  h  sv  acute  'J  l:cir  n.-llKiin  l>  a  hrniich  of  Shaiuanisni ;  tbeir  cbivf  god  is 
c«llid  lit  a.     The}  practise  polyKuniy.     'lh«ir  princvii  are  calKd  /aij/.*i.  a  word  which  ap^^vars  ivW 
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of  MongolUn  origin.  Their  lanstiage  is  a  dialect  of  the  Bfandchew,  with  a  mixture  of  Mongolian 
words,  chiefly  suoh  as  relate  to  objects  of  ciTiliaed  life;  and  has  eight  or  ten  dialects.  The  Tongoosee 
occupy  no  less  than  a  third  part  of  Silwrla,  extending  from  the  lenisei  to  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  on  the 
south-east,  and  to  the  Lena  on  the  north-east.  Those  on  the  Lena,  who  are  called  OhniatUt  live  by 
the  produce  of  their  rein -deer,  and  by  fishing  and  hunting ;  those  who  occupy  the  coast  of  the  eastern 
sea  are  called  Lamutes  or  shoremen  (from  bma,  the  sea),  and  border  with  the  Koriaks. 

Finns. — THbes  of  this  race  are  found  along  the  base  of  the  northern  Urals,  and  on  the  lower  Obi. 
The  fVoguU,  who  live  t>etween  the  Tobol,  the  Beresov,  the  Obi,  and  the  Urals,  are  under  the  middUnc 
stature ;  with  generally  black  hair,  and  little  beard.  Their  principal  occupation  is  the  chase,  in  whicE 
they  display  singular  agilitv  and  address,  mansging  with  equal  dexterity  the  musket  and  the  dart. 
They  also  excel  in  laying  sil  sorts  of  toils  for  <feer.  They  call  themseWes  Mamit  and  have  a  verj 
mixed  language.  They  are  nomadic ;  but,  apparently  with  a  view  to  spare  the  game,  they  change  their 
dwellings  less  often  than  many  trit>es  of  Eastern  Siberia.  They  nerer  Join  more  than  five  Turts  or 
huts,  in  one  station ;  and  to  prevent  the  wild  animals  firom  being  fHghtened  away  by  the  smoke,  theee 
stations  are  not  allowed  to  Im  fixed  nearer  each  other  than  ten  miles.  Rein-deer  constitute  their  whole 
stock  ;  and  even  in  summer  these  animals  are  yoked  in  sledges  to  cross  the  level  country ;  bat  the 
winter  is  almost  exclusively  their  season  of  labour,  of  travelling,  and  of  collecting  their  booty.  It  la 
then  that  they  are  busily  occupied  in  the  chase  of  the  fur-animals,  and  in  the  trade  arising  out  of  It 
with  the  Samoicdes,  the  OstisJcs,  and  the  Russians.  Their  annual  migrations,  or  trading  excursions 
eastward,  are  very  remarlcable ;  for  the  European  Samoledes  travel  in  winter  soross  the  Ural,  and 
while  their  eastern  neighbours  and  the  Woguls,  who  dwell  to  the  south  of  their  route,  all  move  in  the 
same  direction,  they  often  drive  400  mUes,  as  far  as  Obdorsk,  to  barter,  in  February,  the  produce  of 
the  chase.for  Russian  bread.  The  Woguls,  duxing  summer,  give  themselves  up  to  uxy  rep<Me,  and,  as 
the  smoke  protects  them  from  the  flies,  thev  scarcely  ever  leave  their  tents  at  that  season ;  in  short, 
they  seem  to  fall  into  a  summer  sleep,  retaining  Just  sufficient  life  to  enable  them  to  digest  their  winter 
feasts.  The  Ottiakt  of  the  Obi,  who  are  likewise  of  Finnish  extraction,  hold  the  whole  extent  of  country 
trom  the  Togurlan  district  of  the  circle  of  Tomsky  (in  b'iP  north  lat.  and  SS^'  SO'  east  long.)  to  Obdorsk, 
and  from  at>out  iOO  miles  north  of  that  fort  to  about  660  miles  south  of  it.  In  summer  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  spring  they  iniiabit  temporary  dwellings,  which  they  call  Jurtes,  on  the  banks  of  the  large 
rivers ;  but  in  winter  they  retire  to  the  forests,  where  they  have  permanent  Jurtes  in  the  neichbourhood 
of  water.  Their  settlements  are  met  with  at  intervals  of  from  6  to  24  miles,  and  contain  from  four  to 
twenty  Jurtes,  placed  within  330  feet  of  each  other,  and  built  wholly  of  cedar- wood,  aithou^  many 
other  kinds  of  trees,  as  the  birch,  pine,  fir,  spruce -fir,  end  larch,  are  to  be  had  in  abundance.  They  are 
a  small  and  feeble  race,  of  mild  manners,  and  unmeaning  physiognomy  ;  and  have  hair  generally  of  a 
reddisli,  or  light  yellow  cast.  They  wear  a  tight  dress  made  of  flsn  skins  or  furs.  NothLns  is  more  dis- 
gusting than  their  appearance  and  manner  of  living ;  and  yet  they  ei\Joy  good  health,  l^ey  generally 
die  of  scorbutic,  nervous,  or  other  chronic  diseases.  Thefr  property  cousists  wholly  of  rein-deer,  ana 
the  possession  of  from  2U0  to  500  of  those  animals  is  considered  as  indicatina  affluence.  Their  name  is 
said  to  be  a  Russian  corruption  of  the  Tartar  word  Ustiak,  stgniiying  wild  or  ignorant  men.  The 
northern  Ostiaks  call  themseivee  Kondidko^  trom  the  name  of  the  river  Ronda,  and  the  word  eke,  a  man. 
The  Ostiaks  of  the  south  call  themselves  4fyfakei  after  their  river  Jake.  Historians  have  traced  the 
descent  of  this  people  to  the  Finns,  but  there  is  a  broad  distinction  between  the  two  nations  In  their 
physical  and  moral  conditions,  and  particularly  in  their  languages.  The  Ostiak  tongue  is  said  to  have 
no  affinity  with  any  European  or  Asiatic  language  (which  can  hardly  be  the  case  unless  th«r  be  autoch- 
thones). Mid  is  so  poor  in  words,  that  those  wno  nold  much  intercourse  with  the  Russians,  borrow 
from  them,  and  adopt  new  expressions  for  such  ideas  as  they  cannot  render  into  their  own  dialect. 
The  Russo- Greek  form  of  Christianity  was  introduced  among  the  southern  Ostiaks  about  the  year 
16.V2,  but  their  mode  of  life  makes  them  very  remiss  in  the  observance  of  religious  ordinances ;  and* 
wliat  is  worse,  they  have  l)ecome  addicted  to  the  vice  of  inordinate  drinking.  The  northern  Ostiaks 
are  still  pagans,  though  they  practise  baptism,  as  well  as  their  more  enlightened  brethren,  and  give 
their  children  Russian  names ;  the  women  veil  themselves  In  the  presence  of  strangers.  Their  general 
emplovments  are  hunting  and  fishing,  and  many  of  them  live  in  a  kind  of  simple  attluence.    The  Ostiak 

;okes  but  two  dogs  to  his  sledge,  unlike  the  natives  farther  east,  who  drive  five  or  six  pairs  in  a  train, 
'be  l>ear  er^oys  among  them  a  kind  of  religious  veneration.  They  olTer  sacrifices  before  setting  out 
to  hunt  this  formidable  animal ;  and,  after  having  killed  one,  they  celebrate  his  memory  by  an  expiatory 
fete,  and  by  songs  addressed  to  his  manes. 

The  Samoiedei  occupy  an  immense  extent  of  moss-covered  marshy  territory,  which  stretches  along 
the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  Arom  the  river  Mesen  near  Arkhangel,  to  the  Khatunea,  upwards  of  SOOO 
miles  in  length,  and  from  'i70  to  650  In  breadth.  Their  ordinary  stature  is  from  four  to  five  feet ;  they 
are  generally  broad,  with  very  short  legs,  a  large  and  flat  head,  a  flat  nose,  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
projecting,  a  wide  mouth,  Urge  ears,  a  very  scanty  beard,  and  small,  black,  angular  eves.  To  these 
attractions  they  add  an  olive  coloured  skin,  shining  with  grease,  and  black  and  bristly  hair,  which, 
though  it  is  small  in  quantity,  they  arrange  with  great  care.  The  women  have  an  agreeable  shape  and 
mild  features,  and  arrive  very  early  at  puberty.  The  girls  are  generally  marriageable  at  eleven  or 
twelve,  but  they  have  few  children,  and  cease  bearing  before  thirty.  The  women  are  considered  as 
impure  beings,  and  are  obliged  to  perfume  themselves  before  passing  the  threshold  of  the  cabin.  The 
Samoiedes  are  nomadic,  and  move  flrequently  firom  place  to  place.  They  have  much  in  common  with 
the  Ostiaks,  but  maintain  a  better  character,  and  are  less  addicted  to  drinking.  Thehr  wants  are  very 
limited :  huntinv  is  their  chief  employment ;  and  their  wealth  consists  in  rein-deer,  the  poorest  Samo- 
itde  possesses  a  hundred,  while  the  rich  man's  herd  often  amounts  to  10,000.  They  all  quit  the  sea- 
t^ore  in  winter,  when  the  ice  sets  in,  and  wander  with  their  herds  to  the  mossy  hills  of  the  Interior. 
They  are  gross  idolaters,  their  only  worship  being  a  species  of  fetichism.  Their  magicians  are  adroit 
jugglers ;  but,  in  supporting  their  assumed  character  of  inspired  persons,  many  of  them  become  really 
frantic.  Their  amusements  consist  in  dances,  in  which  they  keep  time  to  a  nasal  sort  of  song.  They 
are  divided  into  different  tribes,  of  which  the  Obdoriaru  and  the  Jooraks  are  the  most  remarkable. 
They  have  a  peculiar  languase,  apparently  unmixed  with  any  other.  It  is  believed  that  the  whole 
Bamoiede  race  have  moved  down  the  course  of  the  lenisei ;  for  there  are  still  found  in  the  countrr 
which  stretches  from  the  upper  lenisei  and  the  Abakan,  to  the  west  end  of  lake  Baikal,  some  smau 
tribes  which  use  dialects  containing  a  great  mixture  of  Samoiede  words,  or  even  belon^ng  entirely 
to  that  language.  Such  are  the  Soyetes,  who  are  said  to  be  numerous  in  Chinese  Blongolia;  the 
KaibaUs,  who  leave  the  dead  bodies  of  their  children  exposed  on  the  trees,  and  who  dispute  with  the 
mountain  hare  the  heaps  of  hay  provided  by  that  intelligent  animal ;  the  Matorest  the  Karagaues, 
the  Kamachinret,  and  the  Ostiaks  of  Narym.  It  might  appear  natural  to  consider  the  Ostiaks  of  the 
lenisei  or  of  Pumpokol  as  a  link  of  the  chain  ;  but  it  appears  that  this  tribe  of  hunters  has  formed 
for  themselves  a  peculiar  Jargon  which  defies  the  researcnes  of  historians. 

The  YakAls  inhabit  the  lower  basin  of  the  Lena  l^om  the  neighbourhood  of  Yakutsk  to  the  ocean, 
and  appear  to  be  degenerated  Tartars,  who  have  fled  before  the  conquering  Mongols.  They  call 
themselvte  Sorfia,  in  the  plural  Sochalar  ;  and  there  is  still  among  the  Tartars  of  Krasnoyarsk  a  tribe 
which  bears  the  same  name.  The  YakOts  wear  long  hair,  Mid  short  and  open  dresses.  In  want  of 
attention  to  cleanlini'ss  they  yield  to  none  of  their  n^hboors ;  and  in  their  general  habits  of  life  they 
very  much  resemble  the  Tongooses,  though  they  art  considered  to  be  less  oai^  and  active.    They 
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V  ttzeMdintly  tapcntltloos ;  tbcy  raekon  tklrttcn  kinds  of  •ril  flpirita^  vith  tfa«< 
ftM  peipotodly  hMiiitad ;  mmI  the  inlhi— im  of  their  mailrUiw  Is  thmrmowm  anb 
nwd«  eonald«nbIe  progrwi  in  cahiTmtlnff  lb*  froaikL ;  and  hmw  latrodoesd  tte : 
honM,  and  have  Atuliwd«  not  merely  a  ioanty  eababunee,  bat 

an  now  all  baptlaed.    Bat  though  they  an  properij  a  pastoiml  l     ^     .     

the  number  or  their  horeet  and  bearce ;  yet  the  abandanee  of  ftir-dlad  animala  ta . 

and  the  profit  which  they  make  by  idling  them  to  the  Ruealana,  hav<o  indnead  tbcoi  to  tan  Hack  «l 
their  attention  to  the  ebaee.  of  which  manyof  them  are  paaalonatd^  fond,  and  wUeh  they  Mk« 
with  unwearied  ardour  and  admirable  skill.  The  Yeokmgkin  Inhabit  tho  coimtfy  bcCwcan  tbebaa  ml 

the  Kolyma ;  but  geographers  are  in  doubt  whether  to  number  ttamn  amons  tha  lla Iiilai  or  At 

TakOts.  or  among  the  tribes  still  to  be  enameratod.  They  lira  by  tba  ehaae  and  the  pf«daes  ef  ikdr 
reln-dver.  and  are  all  baotlsed.  They  were  formerly  a  warlike  and  formidable  peopto ;  and  tk»  !«• 
slans  found  great  dillleuiiy  in  subjugating  them.  They  are  now  all  bat  aztSncC  aa  a  pore  tmetk  (kMS 
who  now  bear  the  name  being  much  mixed  with  Busslad  blood. 

The  ( 'huckrkee  or  rjrktilrlfdki  possess  the  north  cart  em  extremity  of  Siberia,  from  tba  rivar  Thhan 
to  Behring's  Straits.  Th^  aenendly  lire  In  small  camps  near  the  riwrs  ;  their  dwdUngs  sn  diitr 
and  their  food  disgusting.    The  dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a  deer'a  skin  hung  fi  om  the  i 


and  their  food  disgusting.  The  dress  or  tne  women  consists  or  a  deer'a  skin  bnnf  fi  om  the  mek.  ss 
that  by  untying  a  single  knot,  they  are  made  completely  naked.  The  ChockchachaTa  large  ftslsni. 
but  hare  not  the  flat  nose  and  small  eves  of  the  Ksmttrhatdalas.  They  are  expert  ^ULngcrs.  smUlwIsr 
much  courage  and  address  in  whale  flshlng,  which  Huj  conduct  In  the  Earqpean  mannsr,  aluiW 


having  recelred  Instructions  flrom  that  c|uartcr.     They  still  prawrre  tbeir  Imtopendcnco.  bat  Uvs  sa 
good  terms  with  the  Russians,  and  meet  them  for  purposes  <rf  traflle  at  tba  annual  Ikfar  of  Oatroasja 


the  trosen  Sea.  who  are  little  known,  belong  to  the  Chuek^iaeAMnily.   TIm<  ^ 

la  many  respects  a  peculiar  race,  and  are  very  little  known.  A  great  anmbar  of  them  liava  i 

tlxed,  but  they  remain  aa  completely  heathen  as  before^  without  tba  slUhtcst  notloa  of  tba  < 

or  the  spirit  of  Chrimanlty .  Their  inducement  to  present  fharosalves  for  iMmtiam  Is  solely  ta  obuua 
the  presents  which  are  maae  to  them  on  the  occasion.  They  fonnsHy  all  Ilvedon  tba  prodnea  of  thrb 
rein-deer ;  but  those  among  them  who  happened  to  lose  their  hardsby  sieknasa  or  other  i 
tied  by  degrees  on  the  coast,  and  employed  themselves  in  killing  whaMa,  aaals.  and  waln„ 

are  now  diTided  into  ttroe1a«ses,  the  settled  Chuckchee,  who  nva  im  the  eoaat,  and  tba 

Chuckchee,  who  inhabit  the  hills.  The  latter,  who  form  the  balk  of  the  paople»  call  thomsalvaa  T«m- 
nwffik.  The  two  classes  live  on  good  terms  with  eadi  other,  and  asohange  their  dUtewnt  wrmarr"- 
ties.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coa^^t  fbmish  the  nomadlcs  with  whale  flash  and  bonaa,  walms  skia,  sed 
train  oil.  which  is  a  favourite  article  of  food,  and  receive  In  return  rein-deer  skins,  both  raw  and  i 


along  this  tract  are  the  remains  of  huts,  constructed  of  earth  and  ebala  bones,  q^te  diflbrsnt 

those  of  the  Chuckchee.  Captain  Billings  thinks  that  their  language  has  a  doae  dinlty  to  that  of  the 
Aleutians  of  Kodlak,  who  are  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Oraenlaodera  or  £sqnlmauz.  They  paa 
Behring's  Straits  In  baldours  or  boats  fomaed  of  akins ;  Imt  the  thick  fogs  and  frequent  storms  rswkr 
the  passage  dangerous  in  such  frail  vessels,  and  they  therefore  usually  stop  at  the  Qwosdaw  islands. 

The  Koriai-g  live  ni>arthe  rivers  Anadir  Mid  Oloutoria,  between  Kamtsrhaika  and  theeouutiyoftbs 
Chuckchee ;  who  live  by  hunting,  and  the  produce  of  the  rein-deer.  The  Olontoral  apeak  a  smooch 
language ;  but,  in  general,  the  Idiom  of  the  Koriaks  approaches  to  both  the  Chackchae  and  the 
Karatachatdale. 

The  Biuhicirt  or  Bnthlrttrt  are  found  in  the  provinces  of  Orenburg,  of  wUch  the  greater  part  beloRfrt 
to  them,  and  Perm,  on  the  south-western  borders  of  Siberia,  speak  a  Tartar  dialect,  andare  8oonc«  Ma- 
hometans ;  but  it  la  difHcult  to  trace  their  origin.  They  seem  to  form  an  intemoediate  link  betwra 
the  Finns  and  the  Turks ;  their  cuatoma  and  habits  are  of  Tartar  origin,  except  the  dress  of  the 
women,  which  is  evidentiv  Finnish.  They  have  no  longer  any  military  chieftains ;  and  have,  fvr  nesrl; 
a  century,  been  good  subjects  of  Kuasia.  In  disposition  they  are  fkithful,  docUe^and  ready  to  obligv ; 
and  the  traveller  may  paas  through  their  country  as  safely  as  through  any  part  of  £urope.  By  an  impe- 
rial ukase  issued  in  1H.12,  tliey  liavebcen  declared  the  owners  of  the  gold  mines  on  the  east  aide  of  itve 
Uralii,  on  payment  of  one-tenth  of  the  produce  to  the  crown.  Most  of  them  subslat  by  rcariuf  cat- 
tle, snd  a  tew  by  agriculture.  They  pass  the  winter  in  villages,  living  in  clean  wooden  cabins  rbut  is 
summer  they  aro  ail  abroad  in  the  open  country,  and  live  under  tents  of  felt.  They  may  almost  be 
said  to  live  on  horseback ;  but  unwearied  and  »kilful  in  all  that  pertains  to  horsemanship,  they  sr» 
dull  and  lacy  In  everything  else ;  yet  they  aro  very  expert  falconers ;  thev  teach  their  small  fiafcou 
to  pounce  on  hares,  while  a  larger  kind,  called  berkutl,  are  trained  to  kill  foxes,  and  even  w^dves. 
These  birds  they'rear  and  train  in  considerable  numbers,  not  only  for  their  own  use,  but  for  the  piir> 
pose  of  selling  them  to  the  Kirshis,  and  other  wandering  tribes  of  the  steppes.  They  are  divided  into 
12  cantons,  aubdlvlded  into  tribes  or  clan*.  Jurtes.  and  villages.  They  pay  no  taxes,  but  are  bound  to 
provide  iHJst-horses,  supply  men  for  the  fh>ntler  cordons,  and  hold  themselves  ready  for  any  forein 
service.  They  are,  however,  but  indifff rent  soldiers.  They  cherish  an  inveterate  hatred  against  tas 
Cossacks,  whom  they  excel  both  in  courage  and  muscular  power.  Their  principal  weapon  is  the  bo  v. 
in  the  use  of  which  they  are  very  expert,  but  flre-arma  are  rarely  found  among  them. 

I^rnuaTRY  amd  Comxxrcb.— Bealdea  the  agricultural  labours  which  are  carried  on  in  places  suitsble 
for  tlie  produce  of  grain,  with  the  hunting  and  Ashing,  and  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle,  that  form  the 
chief  occupstlona  of  the  native  tribes,  the  industry  of  the  Russian  settlers  is  principally  directed  to 
the  working  of  the  mines  of  the  Urals,  Kolvvan,  snd  Ncrtshinyk,  snd  the  manufacturing  of  iron, 
copper,  utensils  of  these  nietols,  leather,  shsgreen,  and  carpets;  arms,  glass,  salt,  saltpetre,  pitrh. 
isiitKlas!!,  and  felta.  The  art  of  Isckerlng  has  lH>cn  brought  to  ereat  perfection  at  Tagillsk.  on  the 
Urals,  and  the  lackered  wares  are  gcnoraJly  ornamented  with  luuntings,  the  execution  of  which  wss 
for  a  long  time  wholly  intrusted  to  such  of^tbe  uninstnicted  workmen  as  seemed  to  manifest  a  ta^te 
for  drawing ;  but  of  late  years  the  proprietors  uf  the  mines  snd  iron  works  have  sent  serfk  into 
Kurope  to  study  the  art  of  drawing  and  colouring  Some  of  these  have  even  spent  years  in  Italv, 
and  afterwards  returning  to  TsgiUak,  have  established  schools  of  design  for  tlie  benefit  of  tbeir 
brethren.  Among  other  branches  of  industry  carried  on  at  lekaterinburg,  is  the  cutting  and  en- 
gravhig  of  precious  stones.  Amethysts,  topazes,  tourmalines,  tilth  quarts  crvstals  of  large  sise.  are 
cut  and  polished  with  great  skill ;  snd  are  then  inelegantly,  though  ponderously,  set  in  the  gold  of  the 
country.  Besides  the  great  abundance  of  gems  found  in  tho  neighbourhood,  many  are  brought  from 
all  parts  of  Siberia ;  and  tho  trade  of  the  lapidary  is  here  carried  on  in  the  most  extensive  manner 
posslblei 

Tol>olak  is  the  centre  of  Siberian  commerce.  The  produce  of  the  mines,  fisheries,  and  hunting 
expeditions,  and  tlic  rude  articles  supplied  by  tho  native  tribea,  as  furs,  peltry,  mammoth  bones, 
IDorse  teeth,  dried  and  salt  fish,  are  here  met  with  and  exchanged  for  European  and  Chinese  goods 
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and  manufactured  articles,  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  silk  staffb  and  the  like ;  most  of  which,  how* 
ever,  are  drawn  from  China,  the  preference  being  partly  due  to  their  cheapness,  and  purtly  to  the  skill 
with  which  the  vigilant  Chinese  merchant  adapts  his  commodities  to  the  wants  of  toe  coanti7.   Te«» 
likewise  porcelain,  silk,  musk,  and  rhubarb,  are  imported  bT  them  to  a  considerable  extent.    A  great 
trade  in  alao  carried  on  at  the  annual  fair  of  Irbit,  100  miles  N.E.  of  lekaterinhnrc.  which  Is  the 
best  frequented  and  the  most  important  of  all  Siberia.    The  commerce  eastward  of  Tobolsk  is  car- 
ried on  tbrouffh  Kiakhta,  Irkutsk,  and  several  other  intervening  towns;  the  whole  distance  between 
Tobolsk  and  Kiakhta,  with  the  exception  of  about  60  miles,  being  navigable  by  the  branches  of  the 
Angara,  the  lenisei,  and  the  Obi ;  and  although  the  route  is  exceedinglv  circuitous  and  tedious, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  8000  miles,  the  profits  of  the  trade  carried  on  with  the  Siberian  tribes  on 
the  banks  of  the  streams  are  considered  a  suflAcient  compensation  for  the  time  and  trouble  spent  on 
the  Journey.    From  the  south  the  merchants  of  Turkestan  bring  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  precious 
stones,  and  other  articles.     Formerly  caravans  of  some  thousands  of  camels  used  to  arrive  annually 
at  Omsk,  Petropaulovski,  Orenburg,  and  other  frontier  towns  of  western  Siberia.   But  at  present  the 
dried  fruits  of  Bokhara,  the  rich  shawls,  raw  cotton,  and  other  produce  of  the  southern  countries, 
are  carried  direct  to  Nishnei-Novgorod,  in  European  Russia.    Still,  however,  small  caravans  occa* 
sionally  travel  southwards  from  the  Siberian  frontier,  taking  with  them  otter  and  seal  skins,  linen, 
and  bar-iron.    The  merchants,  who  are  chiefly  Tartars,  though  a  Russian  sometimes  ventures  to 
accompany  them,  assemble  at  Semiyarsk  on  the  Irtish,  about  600  miles  8.E.  of  Tobolsk,  and  usually 
start  in  May,  while  the  pools  and  streams  in  the  desert  are  not  yet  completely  dried  up.    The  place 
to  which  they  direct  their  Journey  is  Ta^hkend  in  Turkestan,  at  a  distance  of^two  months  traveling 
from  Semiyarsk ;  the  first  200  miles  being  over  a  wild  and  hilly  country,  across  the  Karakaralu 
mountains,  which  are  tliickly  covered  with  forests  of  firs,  willows,  and  blsck  poplars,  and  infested  by 
bears  and  wild  boars ;  after  leaving  which  they  pass  through  a  woodless  country  till  they  reaen 
Tashkend.    To  the  north,  again,  Obdorsk,  50  miles  from  the  month  of  the  Obi,  is  a  point  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  Russian  tor  traders,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  commerce  earned  on  with 
all  the  tribes  who  possess  the  country  from  Arkhangel  to  the  lenlseL    The  traders  begin  to  assemble 
in  December,  but  the  active  traffic,  or  the  fair,  does  not  take  place  till  February,  when  the  yasak,  or 
tribute  oi  skins,  is  paid  by  the  Ostiaks  of  Beresov.    Besides  other  useful  articles,  great  quantities  of 
meal  and  baked  br(»d  are  sent  northward  bv  private  traders  from  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk,  besides  what 
is  despatched  on  account  of  government,  all  of  which  serves  as  money  in  the  traffic  with  the  Ostiaks 
and  Samoiedes,  who  are  very  fond  of  such  luxuries.  Petropaulovski,  in  Kamtschatka,  is  the  principal 
port  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  its  trade  is  monopolised  by  the  Russian  Americsn  Company,  wno 
have  also  factories,  or  counting  houses,  at  Moscow,  Irkutsk^  Yakutsk,  Okhotsk,  Kasan,  Tomsk,  and 
other  places.    Peltry  forms  the  principal  article  of  the  trade. 

Divi8io?(s — Siberia  Is  divided  into  two  great  regions,  called  Eastern  and  Western  Siberia,  which 
are  placed  under  the  charge  of  governors-general,  who  reside  respectively  at  Irkutsk  and  Tobolsk. 
Western  Siberia  includes  the  subordinate  governments  of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk,  and  the  province  of 
Omsk ;  Eastern  Siberia  includes  the  governments  of  Irkutsk  and  leniseisk,  the  province  of  Yakutsk, 
and  the  districts  of  Okhotsk  and  Kamtschatka.  To  these  we  must  add  those  parts  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Perm  and  Orenburg  which  lie  to  the  east  of  the  Urals,  and  also  the  country  of  the  Chuckchee, 
who  are  independent.  These  divisions,  with  their  principal  towns,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
Uble:— 

Promneei,  Toums. 

I.  Wkstrrn  Sibbria. 

Tobolsk,    .      Tobolsk,  Tumen,  TCirinsk,  lalQtorOsk,  Tara,  Kfirgan,  Ishim,  SOrgat,  Beresor, 

Pelym,  Obdorsk. 
Tomsk,    .    .     Tomsk,  Kainsk,  Smelnogorsk  or  Schlangenberg,  Bamoul,  Kolhyvan,  Tomskol- 

Savod,  Riddersk,  SousOnsk,  Bisk,  Narym,  K(kcnetsk. 
Omsk,   .    .    .    Omsk  ;  Petropaulosk,  the  principal  fortress  of  the  line  of  Ischim,  and  containing 

an  Important  custom-house ;  Semipolatinsk,  Ustkamenogorsk,  Semiyarsk. 

II.  Eastern  Siberia. 

Irkutsk,     .      Irkutsk,  Selinginsk,  Kiakhta,  Nljnei-Udinsk,  Wertshinsk.  Nertshinskoi-Savod, 

Troitskosanik,  Ksirensk,  BaJagansk,  Bargousln,  Vershnei-Udinsk. 
IxirisBisK,     .    Kra-inoyarsk,  Kansk,  Abakansk,  Atshinsk,  leniseisk,  TOrOkhuuk,  BilinOssinsk, 

Khantanskoi. 
Yakotsk,     .     Yakutsk,  VilOisk,  Olekmlnsk,  Olensk,  Oastie-Olenskoie,  Verskhoiansk,  Vitim- 

skoi,  Sredne-Kolymsk,  Nishnei-Kolymsk,  Zachiversk,  Jigansk,  OudskoL 
Okhotsk,     .     Okhotsk,  IJikhlnsk,  Kamenoi-ostrog. 
Kamtschatka,  Petropaulovski,  Versn^Kamtschatsk,  NiJn^B^amtschatsk,  Aklansk,  Bolshertss- 

koi,  TigUsk. 
Perm,   .    .    .    lekaterinburg,  Neviansk,  Yerkhoturla,  Irbit,  Tagllisk,  Bogoslovsk,  Kfishra. 
OHKifBURO,    .    Troiuk,  Tsheliabinsk,  Verkho-uralsk. 

Tobolsk,  formerly  the  capital  of  all  Siberia,  is  situate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irtish,  near  its  con- 
flucnco  with  the  Tubol,  in  N.  lat  58°  12^  and  E.  long.  68°  15'.  It  is  divided  Into  the  lower  and  the 
upper  town,  the  former  of  which  stands  on  the  hanks  of  the  river,  and  is  much  exposed  to  floods ;  the 
latter  occupies  the  top  of  a  steep  ridge  which  rises  considerably  above  the  plains,  and  consequently 
the  white  houses  and  the  church  towers  are  visible  at  a  great  dfstance.  The  lower  town  is  onlv  188. 
the  upper  357  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Except  the  government  buildings  and  two 
churches,  the  town  is  built  wholly  of  wood,  and  even  the  streets  are  paved  with  that  material.  Its 
population  in  1833  amounted  to  17,558,  of  whom  a  considerable  number  are  exiles,  who  live  here  not  nn- 
comfortably .  The  variety  and  abundance  of  wild  fowU  in  its  markets  are  no  where  else  to  be  equalled  t 
while  the  fisheries  of  the  Obi  on  the  one  side  and  the  herds  and  flocks  of  the  pastoral  tribes  on  the 
other,  yield  their  respective  supplies  at  the  cheapest  rate.  It  is  also  well  supplied  with  manufactured 
goods  of  every  kind,  and  with  tea,  and  colonial  produce  firom  Europe  and  China.  Literature,  scienoe, 
and  the  polite  amusements  of  Europe,  have  also  made  considerable  progress  among  the  citizens,  and 
contribute  greatly  to  their  amusement  as  well  as  Instruction.  The  inhabitants  endeavour  also  to 
heighten  the  graces  of  the  West  by  a  mixture  of  Siberian  merriment,  the  auadrille  and  the  gallo- 
pade  being  accompanied  by  singing,  while  the  ladies  display  at  once  their  figures  and  their  voioss. 
Every  pretext,  religious  or  social,  Is  seized  on  for  a  feast,  a  ceremony,  or  a  public  show.  Blarriage 
gives  occasion  to  four  ceremonies ;  first  comes  "  the  meeting ;"  then  "the  nesr  inspection ;"  afuir- 
wards  "  the  shakins  of  hands  ;"  and  lastly,  "  the  nudden's  fiast,"  which  compieta  the  nuptial  ritee, 
Tumen,  130  miles  W.S.W.  of  Tobolsk,  is  a  town  of  8000  inhabitants,  which  ei^oys  a  considerable 
trade.  Beretov,  420  miles  N.  of  Tobolsk  in  a  direct  line,  or  000  by  route,  is  a  fur  trading  settlement  of 
great  importance,  inhabited  by  several  respectable  merchants  Mid  exiles.  It  stands  at  a  little  distaooe 
Irom  the  left  bank  of  the  Obi,  on  its  affluent  the  Sosva;  and  no  other  place  can  Tie  with  It  in  tlie 
active,  enterprising,  and  kindly  spirit  of  its  people.  Its  situation  is  very  pleasant,  and  it  contains  t 
popuUition  of  1500.  most  of  whom  subsist  by  trade.  It  is  historically  important,  as  being  the  pUoe 
where  the  three  favourites  of  Peter  the  Great,  Ostennan,  Dolgomkoi;  and  Mensikoff,  ended  theb 
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dan  in  exile.  In  1981,  the  remains  of  Meniikoff  were  found  buried  deep  tnthe  flrcMeiieerCli.lnatfil» 
of  perfect  preaerratlun.  Obdarsk,  a  paltry  wooden  town,  50  mllet  from  the  month  of  the  OM.  K 
nererthfleim.  the  centre  uf  all  the  trade  carried  on  with  the  Samoledea  and  the  Oatlake  of  Bcravr. 
From  TolHilftk  to  Bcreaov  the  rtrer  i*  ea»lly  navigated  downwards  In  dcht  dajs  by  the  enrrent  aim : 

"      •    ■  ,  ukTI 


upwardii.  the  navigation  Is  favoured  by  the  prevalent  north  winds,  andbj  the  counter  cuircnti 
the  liiiiks.  ,   . 

TiiMsK,  (i3^  miles  E.  hy  S.  of  Tubolsk.  a  city  with  10,577  Inhautanta.  and  the  ennltal  of  a  provinet. 
though  it  contains  several  churches  and  many  handsome  buildings,  both  pablle  ana  private,  n.  otr^a* 
thftlei>*,  a  miserable  |ilace.  It  standi  on  the  risht  bank  of  the  Tom,  near  its  mocrth,  has  a  ndlltiry 
school  witti  4  lO  students,  a  pruvindal  college  with  a  considerable  revenue,  but  withoat  either  maiirf 
or  scliolars.  and  also  a  very  neat  public  garden.  BamotU,  SGO  mllea  8.  by  W,  of  Tomsk,  contiiiu 
1200  houses,  with  9U0O  InhabiUnis.  and  Is  the  seat  of  administration  for  the  w*iole  of  the  mines  of  ib« 
Kol^van  iiiiv,  the  govemur  beinR  solely  dependent  upon  the  imperial  CablnA.  It  Is  al«o  tbeeiiicf 
■melting  place,  and  eiO^y*  the  civiiiiat'on  of  a  European  city.  The  mining  district  auhjeet  to  the 
authorities  at  Karunul  exU-nds  southwards  about  9j0  miles  towards  the  Irtish  and  the  frcncifTs  of 
Chinese  Tartary.  The  nilwr  mines  of  the  Sfhlaneenberr  tSnakdiiD)  are  situate  IM  miles  to  iJw 
south  of  Barnoul.  As  tlie  country  rises  to  the  south  its  climate  does  not  grow  naildcr  In  that  d'wee- 
tlon.  but  the  winters  are  at  least  ss  severe,  and  the  summers  as  short  aa  they  are  aome  hundred  mlk* 
farther  north.  The  hills  are  in  general  but  thinly  wooded ;  and,  on  that  account,  notwithatandin; 
the  difllruitici  arising  from  great  distance  and  inadequate  water  conveyance,  the  ores  have  to  bt 
carried  down  to  the  smelting  nouses  in  the  lowlands,  chiefly  to  Kamoul.  The  wealth  and  po|Milst:aD 
of  this  mining  district  increase  rapidly  to  the  south.  The  iarmers  and  miners  of  the  sonthem  tsI- 
leys,  who  havi-  the  opportunity  of  tradmg  with  the  Chinese,  wear  silks  and  fine  cloth  with  goM  ores- 
mvnts  and  Jewellery  ;  and  in  their  houses  and  their  mode  of  living,  manifest  a  degree  of  opulcfKe  an- 
known  to  those  of  equal  ranlc  in  Russia.  Kainik,  m-arly  midway  lietween  Tumak  and  Omsk,  is  s 
neat  town  in  the  centre  of  a  low  brushwood  forest,  and  contains  tiOO  houses  and  2400  people. 

Omsk,  the  caiiitai  of  a  province,  is  situate  at  the  confluence  of  the  Om  with  the  Irtish.  90  miles 
8.K.  of  Ti>bol!>Ji,  and  4iMl  W.  by  S.  of  Tomsk.  It  In  composed  of  a  forlreaa,  and  a  town  with  its  saS- 
tirbs  and  has  a  garrison  of  4U0U  men,  with  a  flving  artillery  of  forty  pieces.  The  fortress  is  the  largest 
of  the  three  tlivlsions  is  a  it-at  place,  with  buildings  of  brick,  and  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  acd 
ditch.  It  contains  an  Imperial  miliury  college  for  the  children  of  the  milifarj  who  form  the  ana? 
uf  Hllicria,  al.xo  a  school  for  the  children  of  Cossacks.  The  town  and  suburbs  contain  scmie  wit 
baildlnK*.  but  are  not  otherwise  remarkable.  The  total  population  in  1833.  amounted  to  ll,41yi.  Sfmi- 
pvlrttintk  is  a  fortre-ts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irtish,  4^1')  miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  Om»k.  The  town  staeii 
on  a  pleasant  enilneiicr,  connnaii<iing  a  view  of  the  lofty  mountains  to  the  south,  but  the  sorrouDdiac 
country  is  unrultivatcl  nml  Infested  by  roblters.    It  contain^  1000  soldiers  and  ^fXfi  civil  inhabitant*. 

Ibkutnk.  the  capitil  of  Ka«tern  Siberia,  is  situatn  on  the  lelt  bank  of  the  Angara.  1246  feet  aboT« 
the  level  f»r  thu  si-a.  21  miles  N.  from  the  lake  llaikal,  and  l.'MJO  E.  by  8.  of  Tobolsk,  in  lat.  U^  16 .  sad 
long.  10:1  30'.  It  is  the  liatidsouiost  in  external  appearanct*.  and  the  most  elegant  aa  to  soclefvof 
any  placi'  in  Hiberia.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood ;  but  the  streeth  are  wide  and  apaeions :  some 
of  the  public  buildings  are  very  tine,  and  among  these  there  arc  twelve  hand-tome  churches.  The 
|M)pulation,  by  the  census  of  l>«33.  amounted  to  I.'L.'i^^.  The  principal  Inhabitants  are  merchants.  anJ 
thi>  eivil  ami  military  ofllcers  of  (iovemment.  Both  classes  being  inconstant  Tonimunication  with 
Eunipe.  have  introduced  into  this  remote  i|uarivr,  whatever  is  most  recent  In  literature,  as  well  a* 
in  mil  hie  and  the  drama.     A  small  library  has  been  formvti.  and  a  collection  or  museum  of  natural 


ali-o  a  binliop's  see.  The  Angara  is  here  deep  and  rapid,  and  the  approach  along  itt*  stream  tolh^ 
liaikal  may  lie  conitidered,  says  ("ajitain  Cochrane,  one  of  the  grandest  sights  in  the  world.  TU' 
river  K'radually  widens  as  it  draws  nuarcr  the  lake,  till  at  length  it  forms  a  pr«^tty  inlet  vthcre  \c.'f.:\* 
are  laid  up.  StUnf:inMh.  oneeaii  important  place  on  the  8eIinKa,  iii  now  much  dfcaycd.  and  contnin-d. 
in  1k2I.  only  24N)  houHOB  and  IUM)  iH'OpIc,  besides  the  garrison.  t'lTihnei-  t.'tint.%k,  a  larvce,  poiiuKti:*. 
ami  Hourishing  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  S  I  intra,  2t.vj  miles  E.  of  Irkut^^k,  and  7u  N.N.i:.  if 
f!i<'linKin<<k,  containM  many  handMoine  lirick  hou^es.  churche<«,  and  ouhlic  buildin;xs,  and  has*  risen  un 
the  ruiiiH  of  Svlinglnhk  as  tliv  Krniul  iiiait  lietween  Irkutsk  and  Kaikhta.  It  e«intains  a  strong  irsrri- 
son,  I'H)  house'*,  and  about  'J'>(m  inhabitant!*.  Khikhta,  u  neat  and  regularly  built  town  of  4.yi  hou*« 
and  KKXi  inhaliitant!«,  on  thf  right  liank  of  a  little  lM>iH)k  of  it^t  own  name,  an  atiiueiit  of  the  S<-linj:i 
wliirh  forms  the  border  of  the  Ruxsian  and  the  <Milne«K.>eniplre«>.  about  'Jf»)  miles  8.E.  ot'  Irkut.sk.  I1 
Is  the  only  olaee  on  thl-*  frontier,  when*  the  Chinese  <iovirnment  allou>  its  snbJeetH  to  trato  w;:r» 
KuMtIn  ;  and  the  (*iilni"«<>  ti>wn  of  MnitiiiatHhln,  'Jin)  fathoms  from  the  old  town  of  KisLkhia.  !•  thur 
frontier  station,  ff't'itthiutk.  .VMJ  miles  E.  of  Vi-rsliiiei-Udin.-k,  is  called  a  city,  but  i*  ill-built.  wLilo'.y 
scHttered,  badly  situate,  and  worse  iiihabitefl.  containing  about  200  houses  and  lu<.'i<)  people.  It  is  :)••; 
head-ouarters  of  the  great  penal  settlement  of  Sll>oria,  all  the  worxt  criminals  lieing  sent  to  work  id 
the  mines  of  this  district.  The  majority  of  them  are  kept  at  the  llolshtiy-zavod.  a  great  fabric,  >* 
mill's  K.  from  thi*  citv,  hltuate  in  a  ileep  hoIli)w.  and  surrounded  hy  high  and  barren  rockii.  a«  bl«rsi. 
dreary,  and  inhospitublo  us  csn  be  imagined. 

KRVs.HovARhK,  the  cai-ital  of  the  iiro^iiiee  of  leniscisk.  is  situate  on  the  kft  bank  of  the  leiiisv^ 
300  mill  s  N.  W.  of  Irkuthk.     .-itthintk,  'M  miles  west,  is  a  thriving  trading  town. 

Yaki  TbK  or  Iakutsk.  ishituutcon  the  kft  l>ank  of  the  I^na.  1200  miles  N.E.  of  Irkutsk,  in  aKoak 
and  dreary  regitm,  with  a  very  cold  climate.  It  \>*  an  irregularly  •built  town,  but  iM'ing  the  sea:  of  t'.i-' 
fur  trade,  and  of  a  great  commerce  with  the  natives,  it  rontainv  so  many  as  4U<n)  inhabitants.  Iakttt>* 
has  all  the  character  of  the  cold  and  Kl^omy  north.  It  is  jtituate  on  a  liarren  tlat  n(>ar  the  1  irer  i  th?* 
strov-ts  are  wide,  but  the  houses  and  cottages  are  poor.  There  is  not  a  tree  or  a  bush  to  lie  "een.  an<l 
nothing  to  Indicate  Mimmerhut  the  ab*«eiice  of  snow.  It  contains  about  ."iiK)  houses.  A  churches,  ami  a 
convent.  Yakutsk  ix  the  centre  of  the  inlaml  trade  of  Kastern  Siberia;  fur».  walrus  and  niammetli 
teeth.  ur«>  brought  to  it  for  l>arter,  during  the  Ten  wifks  tif  summer,  from  the  most  distant  pla'*e«  to 
the  east  and  north  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  lA.'iia  is  clear  of  ice,  merchants  begin  to  arrive  from  Irkutsi. 
bringing  with  them  tolMcco.  tea.  suEar,  brandy,  rum.  I'hlnese  cotton  and  silk  .stulTs.  x.trii.  coar>c 
riotli,  hardware,  glass,  Ac.  The  Kussians  live  ei.tin-Iy  by  trade,  and  Imve  abandoned  all  »ort»  of  har.d!- 
craft  to  tlie  Yakuts,  among  whom  there  arc  now  excellent  carpenters,  cabinetmakers,  carver»  in 
woitai,  and  even  painters. 

Si\hnii'Kufjfmsk  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  an  island  In  the  Kolyma,  about  l.'>0  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  a  large  town  for  this  |)art  of  the  world,  containing  nearly  .'iU  houses  ana 
400  people,  most  of  whom  are  (''ossacks,  with  a  few  petllors  and  three  priei^ts. 

Okhot\k,  a  small  town  with  a  harbour  on  the  we>tern  side  of  the  sea  <>f  Okhotsk,  maintains  a  c«'i  - 
shleralde  trade  with  Kamtschatkaand  the  Kussian  settleuients  in  North  America,  the  pro<luc«'  of  which 
all  iMissi's  through  it.  as  the  onlp-  sea-|>ort  of  8ilK'ria  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  I'etropau/ortki  i)tron>Minotd 
retropaulskl>.  the  capital  of  hjimtschatka,  and  the  residence  of  the  government  and  ooniroeroiAl 
agents,  is  a  town  ofihatchetl  1og-hou»e<«.  of  very  ooor  appearance.  Its  harbour  is  a  safe  Iand-look«d 
btuon,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Awatska  Bay,  capahlc  of  containing  >ix  or  eight  ships  of  the  line  in  \*r- 
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liBct  security.  Awatska  Bav  is  30  miles  In  circumference,  with  a  seneral  depth  of  water  of  19  or  14 
fathoms  on  a  level  bottom  or  soft  mud ;  and  abounds  with  fish  of  the  Ihiest  quality.  Its  entrance  is 
four  miles  long  and  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  at  the  narrowest  part,  with  a  lighthouse  on  the  south-east 
point,  in  lat.  62^  52"  N.  lat..  and  IbSP  47'  E.  long. 

lekaterinburg  or  Katkerinentntrg,  is  situate  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Urals,  85  miles  east  of  the  Biiim- 
Uayevski  pass,  and  976  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  goyemment  of  Perm.  It  contains  about 
3000  houses,  chiefly  built  of  wood,  though  some  are  of  stone,  and  the  Rreat  manufkciories  are  of  brick* 
roofed  with  thin  iron  plates.  It  contains  the  college  of  mines,  whicn  superintends  all  the  foundries 
maintained  by  it  on  both  sides  of  the  Urals.  The  town  presents,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  appear- 
ance of  comfort  and  thriving  industry.  Many  of  its  houses  would  be  doemed  ornamental  in  the  most 
handsome  towns  of  Europe ;  yet  the  greater  number  of  its  inhabitants  are  serfs,  whose  annual  remit- 
tances of  tribute  to  their  owners  amount  to  princelv  revenues.  It  is  3S0  miles  W.  by  8.  of  Tobolsk. 
Tyutnerij  on  the  banks  of  the  Tara,  180  miles  from  lekaterinburg,  is  a  larger  town  than  the  latter,  and 
is  situate  in  a  fertile  country. 

Sbas,  Bays,  and  Gulfs. —S^o  qfKara,  on  the  east  side  of  Nova  Zembla.  Sea  qf  Obit  forming  the 
firth  or  estuary  of  that  river,  is  sLout  400  miles  long  by  80  or  90  wide.  Behring*t  Straits  form  th« 
communication  between  the  Arctic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  separate  Asia  from  America,  and  are 
about  50  miles  wide,  with  a  small  island  in  the  middle.  A  constant  current  sets  through  the  straits 
ttotn  the  Arctic  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Gu{f  q/*  Anadir^  to  the  south-west  of  Behiing's  Straits. 
Awatska  Bay,  already  described.  iSeo  qfOkhtiUk,  a  large  Inland  sea,  between  Kamtschatka  and  Ok* 
hotsk,  is  unnavigable  in  winter. 

Capes. — Severo'  Vottoc/mi,  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  continent  of  A  sia.  Si-elai^toi-nott,  in  the 
country  of  the  Chuckchee,  in  long.  175^  ^.  Ttehuktschi-nou  or  East  Cape,  forming  the  western  side 
of  Behring's  Straits,  and  being  the  most  easterly  point  of  Asia.  Cape  LopatkOf  the  most  southerly  point 
of  Kamtschatka. 

ISLANns.  —  JTofdnoi  or  Kettle  Island,  Fadei^  Noeaia'Sibir,  Stolbovoi,  Iterchanktajf^  Bear  Idandst 
and  Bumey's  Isle,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  Diornedes,  in  the  middle  of  Behring's  Straits ;  Evooguona  or 
Cterk'a  Idnnd,  to  the  south  of  the  strait ;  Matici,  Si.  Matthew  or  Gore's  Me^  south-east  of  the  Gulf 
of  Anadir;  Karagui  and  Behring's  Islet  (with  110  inliabitants  in  1827)  on  the  east  side  of  Kamt- 
schatka ;  and  the  Kurile  Islands^  wliich  extend  in  a  long  line  of  900  miles  across  the  mouth  of  the  sea 
of  Okhotsk,  from  Cape  Lopatka  to  leso.  Their  numbor  is  not  accurately  known ;  but  they  contain 
eight  known  volcanic  mountains,  some  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  activity.  Some  of  the  islands  are 
uninhabited  from  want  of  water,  while  others  rival  Kamtschatka  in  the  abundance  of  game  and  fish.- 
The  few  inhabitants  are  peaceable  and  well  disposed ;  they  live  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Kamschatdales.  The  northern  portion  of  them  are  subject  to  Russia,  and  pay  a  small  tribute  in  furs 
and  sea-calves ;  the  southern  islands  are  clidmed  by  Japan. 

Kamtschatka  is  a  large  peninsula  attached  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Siberia,  betwiMn  51° 
and  62°  N.  lat.,  aod  166°  and  167°  E.  long.,  about  800  miles  long,  from  100  to  850  broad,  and  contain- 
ing about  80,000  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  lengthways  by  a  c^ain  of  volcanic  mountains  of  great 
elevation  (see  amte,  629),  manv  of  whose  summits  are  in  constant  aotivi^.  The  climate  is  very  severe ; 
but  not  insalubrious ;  for  the  Inhabitants  are  robust  and  long-lived,  and  nave  few  diseases.  Rye,  barlej, 
potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  hemp,  and  flax  may  be  raised  successfully ;  but  most  of  the  people  are  de« 
voted  to  hunting  and  fishing.  The  forests  contain  birch,  fir,  larch,  poplar,  cedar,  willow,  and  Juniper. 
The  animals  usually  huntei  are  bears,  lynxes,  otters,  rein-deer,  foxes,  ubles,  beavers,  Ac,  and  the 
number  of  skins  annually  exported  is  about  30,000,  chiefly  those  of  foxes  and  sabke.  There  is  also 
other  game  of  several  varieties,  and  water  fowl,  whose  eggs,  saturated  with  oU,  constitute  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  fish  comprise  salmon,  cod,  herrings,  besides  seals,  wal- 
ruses, and  whales.  The  trade  is  very  limited ;  labour  is  confined  to  the  supply  of  temporary  necessities ; 
domestic  comforts  are  little  known  or  cared  for,  and  aflBuence  is  seldom  attsinea  even  by  the  most 
provident  and  most  industrious.  Taxes  are  paid  in  skins ;  f^urs  and  dried  fidi  are  exported  from  Pe- 
tropaulovski,  chiefly  by  Russians  and  I>utch,  who  bring  in  excliange  rice,  flour,  coflfise,  sugar,  brandy, 
andwhiskv.  The  Kamtschatdales,  the  indigenous  natives  of  the  peninsula,  are  a  people  of  short 
stature,  with  firm  shoulders,  large  heads,  long  and  fiat  faces,  small  <^es,  small  lips,  and  out  little  hair. 
Their  women  have  fine  skins,  very  small  hands  and  feet,  and  a  tolerably  well  proportioned  figure. 
In  their  independent  state  they  were  very  warlike  and  ferocious ;  but  now,  under  the  Russian  sway, 
they  have  l>ecome  a  peaceable  and  honest,  but  lazy,  drunken,  servile  race,  careless  of  fhturity,  and 
addicted  to  coarse  sensuality.  The  southern  Ksmtschatdales  have  both  their  winter  and  summer 
cabins  raised  on  stages,  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  high,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  fish.  The  chief 
occupation  of  the  men  is  fishing.  In  the  northern  part  of  tne  country  the  Mbins  are  subterranean 
holes  which  retain  the  heat ;  but  the  closeness  and  the  filth  are  insupportable  by  those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  them.  The  people  are  sutdect  to  few  diseases ;  their  most  common  complaints  are 
scorbutic  and  venereal ;  and  the  glare  of  the  snow  occasions  flrequent  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  In 
1831  there  were  in  the  whole  territory  of  Kamtschatka  only  8700  natives  and  Aleutians. 
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the  race  being  continued  by  adoption,  when  prosenv  falls  the  reigning  emperor.  Thej  believe  the 
•pirit  of  their  ruler  to  be  Immortal ;  a  doctrine  which  conflrma  the  faltn  of  the  people  in  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  soul ;  in  connection  with  which  they  also  believe  In  future  rewards  and  punishments. 
The  Supreme  Being  is  too  great  to  be  addressed  in  prayer,  except  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Mikado,  the  son  of  heaven,  or  of  inferior  spirits  called  Kami,  to  whom  temples  are  specially  erected. 
Various  kinds  of  food  are  offered  to  the  Kami,  and  anciently  even  human  victims  were  immolated  to 
appease  the  wrath  or  secure  the  favour  of  spirits.  They  pay  great  reverence  to  the  fox,  as  the  abode 
of  a  spirit,  and  consult  him  In  difficult  affairs.  The  priests  of  this  sect  are  allowed  to  marry.  The 
amount  of  the  population  has  been  varlouslv  estimated ;  hut  Is  positively  unknown  to  any  European. 
Balbi,  on  the  assumption  that  Japan  Is  equally  populous  with  China,  rates  the  population  at  25,000,000 ; 
but  if  China  really  contains  more  than  double  the  number  which  this  ffeographer  assigns  to  It,  the 
population  of  Japan  should,  on  his  principle,  amount  to  fifty  or  sixtv  millions. 

The  government  is  a  hereditary  absolute  monarchy.  The  sovereignty  was  formerly  vested  in  an 
emperor  called  the  Mikado  or  Dairi-^ama ;  but  in  a.  d.  1593,  the  emperor's  Seogun,  or  military  com- 
mander, called  also  the  KubOy  usurped  the  chief  civil  power ;  and  the  Mikado  nas  be^  ever  since  a 
mere  tool  in  respect  of  the  civil  government,  though  ne  has  been  left  the  entire  superintendence  of 
religion  and  education.  All  public  enactments,  however,  must  have  his  sanction  before  thev  become 
laws  ;  to  him  alone  belongs  the  power  of  conferring  honorary  distinctions.  He  lives  at  Mlyako,  se- 
cluded in  a  large  palace  called  the  Dairi  or  Imperial  Court,  surrounded  bv  numerous  officers,  who 
treat  him  with  almost  divine  honours.  Uls  income,  however,  Is  small,  being  now  restricted  to  tU 
taxes  levied  in  Miyako  and  its  district,  a  certain  allowance  from  the  Kubo.  and  fees  paid  for  dignities 
and  offices.  His  income,  indeed,  is  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his  dependents.  Uutt  he 
may  be  said  to  live  in  splendid  poverty.  The  Kubo  keeps  a  guard  and  a  governor  over  him,  but 
acknowledges  himself  to  be  the  Mikado's  first  subject,  and  sends  every  year  an  embassy  to  acknow- 
ledge his  Inferiority  with  rich  presents.  The  Kubo  holds  his  court  at  ledo ;  exercises  full  sovereignty 
over  the  lives  and  properties  of  his  fellow  subjects ;  and  directly  administers  the  local  government 
of  the  five  great  towns  of  ledo,  Miyako,  OsjUcs,  8akal,  and  Nangasaki.  The  rest  of  the  empire  is 
divided  into  provinces,  and  smaller  districts  which  are  governed  dv  dalmios  and  siomlos,  appointed 
by  the  Kubo ;  some  of  whom  are  so  dependent  on  him  as  to  be  obliged  to  leave  their  families  in  the 
capital  as  hostages  for  their  good  conduct,  and  even  to  reside  there  themselves  during  half  the  year. 
But  they  receive  the  revenues  of  their  territory,  with  which,  besides  maintaining  the&  state  and  dig- 
nity, they  keep  an  armed  force  for  the  preservation  of  order,  make  and  repair  roads,  and  erect  other 
public  works.  They  usually  reside  in  the  large  towns,  and  occupy  castles  defended  by  strong  gates 
and  lofty  towers,  which  are  the  marks  or  symbols  of  their  dignity.  Even  the  least  dependent  of  the 
dalmios  are  obliged,  once  a-year,  to  repair  to  ledo,  attended  by  numerous  and  splendid  retinues,  bearing 
valuable  presents,  which  form  a  main  portion  of  the  Kubo's  revenues.  The  general  executive  govern- 
ment is  confided  to  seven  ministers ;  the  supreme  Judicial  council  Is  composed  of  five  dalmios,  who 
assist  the  Kubo  in  deciding  on  political  offences ;  and  a  senate  of  fifteen  daimlos  forms  the  ordinary 
court  of  civil  and  criminal  law.  The  laws  are  severe,  and  even  sanguinary ;  fines  are  seldom  im- 
posed ;  exile  to  the  penal  settlement  of  Fatsisio,  banishment,  imprisonment,  torture,  and  death  Iqr 
decapitation  or  impaling  on  a  cross,  are  the  ordinary  punishments ;  and  It  often  happens  that  the 
courts  visit  with  punishment,  not  only'the  delinquents  themselves,  but  also  their  relatives  and  depen- 
dents, and  even  strangers  who  may  have  been  spectators  of  the  crime.  In  order  to  avert  these  evils 
from  his  friends,  an  offender  sometimes  anticipates  his  expected  punishment  by  ripping  up  his  belly ; 
and  every  Japanese  is  instructed  in  the  art  of  performing  this  operation.  The  prisons  are  gloomy 
and  frightfVil  dungeons ;  and  the  police  Is  extremely  strict.  The  public  revenues  are  derivM  from 
taxes  on  land  and  nouses ;  the  land  is  assumed  to  be  the  property  of  the  State,  and  the  tax,  as  in  all 
Asiatic  governments,  consists  in  part  of  the  rents,  which  are  said  to  exceed  the  half,  or  even  two- 
thirds,  of  the  produce.  The  army  in  time  of  peace  is  rated  at  100.000  infantrv,  and  20,000  cavalry. 
The  arms  of  the  former  are  muskets,  pikes,  bows,  sabres,  and  daggers;  of  the  latter,  lances,  sabres, 
and  pistols.  The  ariiUery  is  confined  to  a  few  brass  cannon  and  light  guns.  l>isclpline  and  the  art 
of  fortification  are  little  understood.    There  is  no  armed  navy. 

The  industry  of  the  Japanese  will  bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  the  Hindoos  or  the  Chinese. 
Their  works  in  copper,  iron,  and  steel,  bear  a  high  character;  telescopes,  thermometers,  watches  and 
clocks  of  good  quality,  are  made  at  Nangasakl;  glass  Is  made,  but  the  manufacturers  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  glass-blowinr.  Printing  was  introduced  firom  China  in  the  13th  century,  and 
is  conducted  in  the  Chinese  manner  oy  means  of  wooden  blocks.  Silk  and  cotton  cloths  are  manu- 
factured in  quantities  nearly  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  country ;  and  porcelain  which  is  even 
more  esteemed  than  that  of  China.  The  art  of  lackering  is  practised  with  g^reat  success ;  good  paper 
is  made  from  the  bark  of  the  mulberry  and  other  trees,  and  the  fibres  are  made  into  cordage  The 
art  of  building  houses  is  verv  little  advanced;  they  are  almost  universally  constructed  of  timber, 
plastered  on  the  outside,  and  consist  of  two  storevs,  divided  into  rooms  by  slight  paper  partitions. 
Of  ship-building  and  navigation  their  knowledge  is  very  limited;  and  tliey  are  compellea  by  law  to 
build  their  vessels  in  a  particular  fashion,  very  like  that  of  the  Chinese  Junks.  Great  numbers  of 
ships  are  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  empire ;  but  they  are  quite  unfit  for  the  navigation 
of  the  open-sea.  The  internal  trade  is  very  extensive,  and  native  industry  is  protected  and  encou- 
raged by  a  variety  of  regulaiions,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  customs  or  excise  duties,  and 
communication  is  facilitated  by  numerous  coasting  vessels,  and  by  excellent  roads.  The  shops  and 
markets  are  always  well  provided,  and  the  great  fairs  are  attended  by  crowds  of  people  f^om  all 
quarters.  Foreign  commerce,  however,  so  far  f^m  being  encouraged,  is  rigorously  opposed  by  the 
government,  in  consequence  of  the  attempts  made  bv  the  Jesuits  to  Christianize  the  people.  Nanga- 
saki  Ih  the  only  port  for  foreign  trade,  and  the  Dutch  are  the  only  Europeans  allowed  to  engage  (n 
it ;  while  the  number  of  vessels,  and  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  goods,  are  strictly  defined ;  and  the 
number  of  residents  in  the  factory  is  restricted  to  eleven.  The  ships,  on  arrival,  are  minutely 
searched ;  and  the  crews  are  confined  to  the  small  island  of  Desima,  which  is  close  to  the  harbour. 
All  the  business  is  transacted  by  Japanese,  who  even  unload  and  reload  the  vessels.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  factory  is  likewise  obliged  to  send  valuable  presents  to  the  Kubo ;  and  once  in  four 
years  he  is  required  to  make  an  official  visit  to  ledo,  with  great  pomp,  and  gifts  of  more  than  usual 
value,  costing,  with  the  Journey,  about  £3000.  The  imports  comprise  raw  silk,  woollen,  cotton,  and 
linen  cloths,  sugar,  dyewoods,  seal-skins,  pepper  and  other  spices,  merctu^.  tin,  iron,  cinnabar,  glass- 
ware, «cc.,  from  the  Dutch ;  and  silk,  tea,  sugar,  dried  fish,  and  whale  oil,  ttom  the  Chinese.  The 
exports  consist  chiefly  of  copper  in  bars,  an4f  to  a  small  amount,  of  camphor,  silk  fabrics,  lackered 
ware,  porcelain,  &c. 

Miyako  (*•  e-  the  capital)  or  Kio  (the  residence)  the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  is  a  very  large  city 
situate  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  hills,  in  the  south-western  part  of  Niphon,  about  40  mUes  from  Uie 
sea.  It  is  regularly  built,  with  straiffht  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles ;  but  here,  as  every- 
where else,  the  houses  are  only  ox  timber  and  plaster,  and  two  storeys  high.  Among  the  great 
number  of  public  buUdinsrs  the  principal  Is  the  palace  of  the  Mikado,  an  inclosure  of  vast  extent,  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  ditches,  and  overlooked  by  a  fine  square  tower.  Next  to  it  are  the  palace  of 
the  Kubo,  a  building  of  hewn  stone,  surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch,  and  also  overlooked  by  a  tower ;  the 
temple  of  Fokosl,  celebrated  for  a  colossal  image  of  Daibouts  or  the  Great  Buddha ;  and  the  temple 
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AFRICA. 


GENERAL   DESCRIPTION. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Astronomical  Position Between  37^  21/  N.  and  34°  5(/  S.  latitude;  and  51^ 

3(/  E.  and  17°  33'  W.  longitude. 

Dimensions The  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  4988  miles;  and  the 

greatest  breadth,  from  £.  to  W.  about  4618.  The  superficial  area  is  estimated  at 
11,870,000  square  English  miles. 

Boundaries Northern:  —  The  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  the 

Mediterranean  Sea.  Eantern  :  —  The  Isthmus  of  Suez,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Southern :  —  The  Southern  or  Antarctic  Ocean.  Western :  —  The  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Africa  is  a  vast  peninsula,  joined  to  Asia  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  is 
only  about  75  miles  broad ;  and,  at  the  Strait  of  Bab-el- Mandeb,  the  southern  ex« 
tremity  of  the  Red  Sea,  it  approaches  within  Id  miles  of  the  same  continent.  It  is 
«eparated  from  Europe  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  at  the 
latter  of  which  the  two  continents  approach  within  about  10  miles  of  each  other. 

Name.  —  The  meaning  of  the  name  of  this  great  continent  has  been  a  fertile  subject 
of  conjecture  among  philologists  and  antiquaries.  By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  Lihi/a, 
and  by  the  Romans,  Africa ;  the  learned  Varro  believed  that  he  had  found  the  ety- 
mology of  the  former  in  Zt6s,  the  Greek  name  of  the  south  wind ;  and  Servius,  the 
scholiast  on  Virgil,  proposes  to  derive  the  other  from  the  Latin  aprica  (sunny),  or  the. 
Greek  a-phrike  (without  cold).  It  is  more  probable  that  the  name  Libya  was  formed 
by  the  Greeks  fr:  m  the  name  of  the  people  whom  they  found  in  possession  of  the 
country  west  of  Kgvpt,  and  who  are  called  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  LehaOim  or  Lu- 
bim.  With  respect  to  Africa^  Suidas  tells  us  that  it  was  the  proper  name  of  that 
great  city  which  the  Roumns  called  Carthayo^  and  the  Greeks  Karchedun.  It  is  cer- 
tain at  least  that  it  was  applied  originally  to  the  country  immediHtely  around  Carthage, 
that  part  of  Africa  with  which  the  Romans  became  first  acquainted,  and  was  subse- 
quently extended  with  their  increasing  knowledge,  till  it  came  at  last  to  include  the 
whole  continent.  Of  the  meaning  of  the  name  the  language  of  Carthage  itself  sup- 
plies a  simple  and  natural  explanation ;  the  word  Afryqnh  signifies  a  separate  estab- 
li«ihment,  or  in  other  words  a  colony,  as  Carthage  was,  of  Tyre.  The  Arabs  of  the 
present  day  give  the  name  of  Afrikiyah  or  Afryqah,  to  the  countries  which  formerly 
depended  on  this  original  Afryqah;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  name  was  not 
used  by  the  Romans  till  after  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war.  (EsquUse  Generate 
de  VAjfrique^  par  M.  D*Avezac,     Paris,  1837  ;  pp.  5,  6,  7.) 

General  Aspect Unlike  the  other  great  continents,  Africa  presents  a  solid 

mass  of  land  with  a  very  regular  coast,  unbroken  by  large  peninsulas,  islands,  baya 
or  gulfs,  except  only  on  the  south-western  side,  where  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  makes  a 
deep  and  wide  indentation.  The  length  of  its  coast-line  is  calculated  to  exceed  16,000 
miles.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  space  there  are  only  two  navigable  openings  yet 
known  by  which  access  can  be  obtained  to  any  considerable  distance  into  the  interio. 
of  the  continent ;  and  though  the  one  of  these,  the  river  Nile,  Jias  been  known  to 
the  civilized  world  since  the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  its  remote  sources  have  not 
yet  been  reached  by  Europeans ;  while  the  mouth  of  the  other,  the  Kawara,  is  a  dis- 
covery of  very  recent  date ;  the  certainty  of  its  existence,  and  the  direction  of  its 
course,  were  proved  so  lately  as  the  time  of  Mungo  Park.  In  addition  to  this  want 
of  water  communication,  the  access  of  travellers  has  been  barred  by  the  all  but  insu- 
perable difficulties  of  passing  the  deserts,  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  its  sur« 
face,  and  serve  as  a  wall  uf  separation  between  its  sable  natives  and  their  lighter 
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coloured  brethren  of  \ht  northern  and  eastern  coniinentf.  The  generftl  chancterUiie 
of  the  "lurfiice  i»,  that  in  mo^t  parti  of  its  outline,  the  countries  immediately  on  the 
coast  are  low  plains,  above  which  the  land  ri«ei  by  luccefsive  terraces,  forming  at 
their  iuirinit  h-vc'  an  iinmen«e  table-land,  or  a  scries  of  table-lands,  which  »otrni  to 
occupy  ;ht'  jtrreatcr  f»art  ot  the  unexplored  ii.tcrior. 

Moi  :iTAi.<(9.  —  Th«  north -we«ttm  |ortion(-f  Af.ira.  Ii 'v  cnihcMMdiU-rrarwan  Sea  and  the  Sahan. 
CfiritAiii*  X  jr  :i^<  nf  nr.oii'  t-iiii*  »l.i(-l.  hi"  i-wn  kn  ••ii  fri<ni  ibv  nio»c  reoiOtt*  cnt  qiJil>  u:.d-r  ib€ 
ger..  ral  .-.a-i  v  -iI  \ti.**  'I  I.c  yr  iici^'kl  « I<a::i  l»»«m>  uii  il.<-  «>h«in"«  •■*■  "be  AtUniic  f)<Hdn.  *i:b  L»f-a 
Over.  »!  ;  ).  r.-->  *ln.  .  j-  i  ;»•  ii1:cii.mi  %  from  ibv  «€•■  it  a  ^rvax  Iitfl.*i)t,  and  'xren-S  n«ariv  aae>-a-l 
lo  th»-  r.uT.  ij:-.  ■.•■  M.j-  •  •■  •  ..iis  it  f  »  t"  Hit-  i«*!-ni.r:h^.«ii!.  aiiJ  c^'r.cin-.ca  in  :hiti  dinctlwc  to 
the  nitrri  i  ^ftn  •-  W  .«Ti«n  il...  t- ^f*'.i.«  t  i«.' ar:  •■^U'ii«i«i- iiuoli-us  wli*  .h  contaiu*  tho  highest  »uuicJ:4 
of  thi:  hji...  Kr-.'iii  tl.;«  io:m  ao..-.r  i|<;  i-^r&  t>M  xt«:ii<lk!<'ii};  t}i«>  ««i*-nisi  V- jf  t^t- Lb  inoftht^n-tf 
Mw.s-.ah  lirari/  to  ;i-  i;i  irn.  .n  Sj*.  •!>  N. .  mhilt  ani^thfr  ■  ranch,  und'  the  naiiie  of  Jrftl  Tr^ia, 
pr..r.^.-i»i:n  aii*irth-«r.^?i- rji  v.n.- tum  Jil- i.jr  th*»  «'a*T*.m -iil.  m..*  niv  ri%«r  b>a.*in  o  i*r.  34-.  andtbtn 
•iretchv-  ill  hii  artrri  .rtoti-  ii  thr>>u2h  tr  ■  r:i.  .r\oi  -.igivrt.  where  the  ht)cht:«»i  iian  hefcrs  tLf 
n*.!:*;  »■  li'tuu-rn  \  .%  i  a-..*  !•<  .  *tA  tern.  .  t-.-:  a'  Thi  rirvr  Sh'Uif.  uhioh  probaiijjr  intcrrupt»tlr.« 
coTiiinuitv  ii;  tlf  ci.:ii!<  i  li'i.i,  to  thv  «tr«i  ot  .  •.'  in-.-rirtian  nf  London.  To  ihv  va-t  or  Chfit  ri-  -rr.  tic 
ran»c  ik  i  i  r'-t-«.  ii:i>!  n.f.  •i»uti!-t*M  tn"  Al«irr?.  tiit  .'*•■*'  Orr.  fruh,  lat.  M.  i  •  N.  .'.-oi**  vbi..&  .1 
dtci  !»».•!»  tu  thr- •iiLth-  i-.st.  KartiuT  tr«-i  te^vf.J  ri«iK.-*  «.rin»ar  i«  i"\t»  1  in  diiTiror.t  •.  c.iui.*  u.zo 
Xhv  tfiri'orv  ;  T"i.:>.  irri]iiii..tiiiir  r>ii  the  oiu-  »: !-.  It.  Ca  « >  Itlatico  aud  Uon,  ar  !  on  Cii.  oih'-rat  ih« 
ba>ii<  u:  tliJ  .r  :it  pa.t  ix'-iv  ••(  Mark  .  ana  ii  c  <•>  '*'  <t  Kha'.iz.  The  ch.ii'i  ur  larnie  whoM;  tciTerkl 
cu.«rM-  vi  \*\t.  :hu>  • '  <)■  .tviiund  t  •  traf^v.  h!i<  lH.t-T4  «un.«-t:uie4  uiptincui'hvl  ;he  /.r^jrr  .vr'oi,  :n 
e ji.»v'}U"i  -•  ••:  i:?  Iitsn.'  ?  .)ij<>M.tl  tlat  a  huiitr  riiAJn  ..c>-u»ud  tbfeoiin*r>  iktther  inlat.d.  bttv.i«.n 
Baruai-%  ai. !  'tit-  ^r  «t  •:***  .t.  It  La.*  no*-  b- «  n  ..-.'(riaMbil  that  nu  !«uch  chain  t:\iats.  the  roui  *.  .  bt- 
tw  e:.i:.e<.-u  xt  -hain  aiid  the  ili  m  rt  KirK  it. .  i.  •  •!  h^  the  iiatlie>  a*  iJ>ore  or  Ii-.a'«  elevai  Aiih 
vioj-*.-  (if  nn-ater  nr  «n.al.  r  a«  *ii.tj>.  l-iii  «« ith>>ut  ai  ^  ran,:  <•:  w  tuutain*.  Frum  J*  f-il  '/V'urn,  wot  i*i 
the  >iiiluiHM.  aiiiin->r  ni  C(  t-\ii.i.-l-  Mi^ruAr-'.  i-:Mri  i.iTi.'\'-l  to  the  coant  of  the  >ieilti«.rrax*«an.  anJ 
teniiini'- ^  ^«ith  .^'••/  /.-.'fuf  'T  .-//''ji  //i/i'  ai  t  e  Si:ai  o*'  inbraitar.  Fruni  iht-  suiitlitrrii  |aito:' 
tbj  fCiftt  iintuiiiain'*  nimth^r  iiiitmr  oi.aiii,  Lainol  J* A./  lir.ttnir,  vxlvuila  tifst  south,  and  then  «v»i- 
ward  to»arJ«  tliv  )>hun:'>  u:  the  Atlanii.-,  near  Cau.'  Nun  ;  uhile  si'iint  diver^re  on  lioth  nide!*.  tormiu; 
the  water»h>  d'*  o(  the  la.  iuup  \ia<liv»  or  riv^rr  \ allien,  that  |  our  their  «'at.T»  Cuwaid»  thi-  •««  or  lh< 
deaert.  To  the  ea»t  uf  I.ukf  L'ludcah.  a  chain  of  hill».  lnwvr  than  the  Atiaii.  but  which  may  be  con* 
■idered  as  a  cuntinuaiiitn  oi  thi-  »aine  «>Mcm,  e\tcn09  in  a  direction  nearly  laralul  to  the  ahoret  of 
the  MeUiti-mueaii.  uiid.r  the  nainv»  vf  Je*>^l  Ft$t-it,  ,h/ti  O'Airmrn.  and  thi!  mountainn  of  Jtrhfun  m, 
ti.r:i'ii.aTinR  in  a  chain  of  Inw  liill-  which  ^kirt  the  coaft<  ni  the  greater  S\rtl».  The  only  ^uiuuiit  uf 
the  Ali.4o  which  has  U^ii  Uica-iirfd  with  an>  d  Krct-  t-f  accuracy  i»  .Vi//«in,  27  miiea  S.  '^.i-  L.  of  Ma- 
ri>c<'«i.  mliioh  ha«  liwn  f<iiii,d  to  I  v  i  l.ioU  ti-jt  aboTc  the  lenl  oi  the  ftca.  a  i  eigiii  N-low  the  liii.it  ^f 
(lerii-  tua.  unow  assigned  by  iJuinlMiIilr ;  and  ««.!  thi-«  *uniinil  but  once  In  twi  nty  >ear>  ha»  b««,-n  »ern 
in-u  from  snow.  It  in  m<-n>  tlian  prnbable  that  M'It»  n  ai  d  the  neighbouring  i>uiiiiiut«  are  n<.-t  the 
hi^he«t  of  V.1%:  rai.ge.  whioh  will  |iri>lialily  be  found  in  ihi-  ii!M\inoeof  Tedia,  ne^r  the  houfce*  of  tba 
two  iiirut  riv'.r^  I'lii-crbeeh  and  Maiwiah.  wh>  re  u  c<'ii>i'.i-ralile  |>art  of  the  chain  i*  permanently 
eoT(-n-i|  with  siirA.  hul  wht-rc  it;i-  Huniniits  ha>«.'  U-vn  e«limate«l  to  nach  thv  heuht  of  lU.:ci<>,  «><! 
evi-n  1-1.  ^»>  fit.  Wani'irU  atui  (ivrgi  rail  are  covertd  with  itU'W  during  a  coii«ideraidv  |art  of  iLr 
ycir.  unri  h.iw  l.*^n  extnn.'t!!-.!  in  nwh  the  liciglit  .•r7'*>'i'>  ftt-i  J'JOi  toiscA  ) 

M»nnt-iint  !</  A:.ifts  nm.  —  IIu'm-  inrni  a  cl>ain  niiiaikaliU'  for  it.i  ele\alion  and  cxtint,  which  pro- 
eeed^  in  a  clirn-ti-'ii  Tom  •••-iiih  to  nrnth,  neroo^  the  i-ro^inc-ii  i>f  >lioi,  Ainhaia,  and  Tjiir-.  aiil 
1»  |>roliiiii;»-i|  t>'W,-tr  !<  t!.v-  «iiiiih-\i>  -t  .iitoh.*  the  ta)-|i-I:iii'l  ol  dingiro  and  Nur-  .i.  U-yi  nd  wKicn  it :« 
•upp.iMil  III  j>ii.i  nr  loriii  u  iMft  •  t  till-  rvl*  liiatcd  Mo-.ufunit  </  ffu  M'-oi,  uf  whi^^h  ii«*tthing  i^  kiiiiwn 
but  thi'  Ar.iii  iiiirin'.  Tli!>  ii:ini>-  !■•  i  i:li  r  U""ir  or  tj-r'm,  u<>o  rdinK  to  the  iii.ii.-ritical  niark»  ciu- 
|'I<>y(.><l .  '/  till  ^i^riiii't  >  :ii;  III  ji  (•' nt  a  uiiiti'Lolnur  ;  '^-fn-r  «iitnitie>  the  iiioon.  If  the  ttiriii«.r  i't- '.IiociT- 
riTt  l<  rii:.  It  iiij.^  Ml- J  iy  tiiHt  tii>  •>•■  in  uiitamn  are  cc\«Te<i  »itli  »ii«.i«k  ;  lii.t  a.>  tht-  i..-tii:.  .V'»ifi  .iji.m  / 
t/if  .»/■  11  !■«  a-til'ii  a>  till- ii:ii.  i.f  I'ti.l 'III)  iho  irri'irr.tjlier.  the  Liittr  I"  nio  »•  jr.»t».th.y  oi«rrtct.  -  ,"...'- 
ri'il  .1  w</.'i.7'#» .  I'lirif,  If  -.tiifi  i».t7.  .\iii>tlier  rha  ii  aj  }■•  ar>  to  t  \li  ii-l  to  t.  o  -mrh-wt-^t  from  tJi.t 
w)iii*:i  u\irtU|>->  L:iki>  1  ii-:i.l-<  :>.  .'n-rn!'"  the  Uahr-el- A/i vk.  aii-1  to  j-i:ii  th<-  n:i>u".:.iin<i  of  Ihit*  mA 
T-  li-t.  til  li'i-  jxMith  •  f  KonioiJii  .iii>l  har-lur.  Aiii>th(.r  v.  ly  hiv'h  e:..i:n  f  .\t  n  S  il.ruimh  the'e^.oltrn 
ar;  nf  I  i^i-'.  ;iiiil,  >tr'"ihinj  m  a  iliriOti<>-i  IV  in  ^-ulh  to  ni-rlli,  ti>i  !.•«  the  t'aiiii>ii<w  •iehlo  i.it'  ftn-inti. 
'j«»'-i  •■•lilU  1.ii:tliH;iiil.  til.',  f'li.iiii  luliiiU".  ti:e  'liirot'iili  nf  tl.e  w«^:  ••i-a.'.t  i.f  llie  Kvil  S».a.  .«I.<1.  v.i 
Nirin,  Inni.-  the  nionnt.-iin*  ni  l.'in.:-n>.  '\w  h»-i::  t  id  whii'li  inii^t  be  «••.  at.  since,  iiootirdlng  lo  iiiir.  k- 
h  irili,  th.y  toriii  the  liiiiii  oi  iIm— i  a^ol,-  in  ih.tt  i<.-irt  oi  Aiiioa.  Ti.e  imU  which  :orni  ihe  t>aMn  •-•t  l.'<o 
Nile  ill  Niihia  and  Ki:>i»t.  hihI  thi-  wi-^t  e-ia-t  oft!  i-  iled  >■  :i.  m.-ij  Ih-i-iiiimi:i  rcii  a-- h:i  exivii»iuii  ..•!  \:.<f 
A>>\*>>iiii;in  iiii  uniaiii'.  but  iti>-  tun  incoii'.i'lvi.-tbi--  tn  ri'|-.iiie  further  Htt<n;ioii  h%  re. 

'1  III'  M  -until  tt»  "J  A'liii;.  Till*  i.iiiiJe  I. a*  l>e»!' 'j.>»  ;i  !<•  a  r.i  g**  wliicM  >eiaraie>  tbo  low  ro'"i'itry 
of  <riiin< :» tioin  the  b  ■*>iii  ot  llii-  K.'iwara.  iiiid  l->a<>  i  •■•-:i  "iipiMi-i  d  lo  exit  inl  la  tMard  ai''ros>>  ihe  Oft.'.- 
Ill  lit.  Ill  Jiiin  till-  Moi.iit:iJii4  ot  the  Mtimi.  It  ap  ^.  tr«  to  ti-riiiiiiate  «e<'tu;iid  in  a  vi  r\  liill^  coui  lr>. 
«  bieh  eon'ain'-  ihi-  »fi:r''i*«  oi  lit-  Ka  -ara.  llu-  ^•■iii-..al.  an<i  the  iiun.bia :  i:i  Ini.g.  i-  uv  >  i-..  i.  i>(,,l: 
t'li'ourih  h\  iNi-  "tieam  :imI  %»!■•■>  ••!  tl.e  Kauaiu  .  )<ut  lie\<  nd  thai  la^tuari  tiii.r  ar-  the  M-'u  .'-j  i.s 
iij  M iniinni  wiih  •  tliern  in  tl  «■  liili  ri'>r.  and  '  'I'lu  -—'/n.  mi  the  .Ma'-<iaM,  Hbich  a^  |»  ar  to  be  c>-iu.«.*  1*.^! 
with  till'  Kmi;;  'I  h<-  Ciiioi-ronii  ii.in.iitaiiiN  rNi-  to  uii  •  l.-\uti<>ii  ol  i:i.i*»>  t(.t'?.  oi-.  >e  to  tlte  »e.i.  a:  d  iii 
the  a  ji'iiiin*:  inland  ot  Ken  iiii  !ii  I'o,  I'lan  i  e ■•  I'e.ik  r  "■  >»  lo  in.Hi.')  Uet.      1  liese  iiioiwiiai!i!>  ai>|>-. ar  to 

b<-  oi  loleai  10  fnriiiation,  and  t<>  N nii*  •  ti-l  witii  tlm^,-  ut  Mmiilara  by  .i  ci  <iiu  <  I  the  ^uIlle  Oi>o.ti  - 

tioii.     Kilt  )iv..oiiil  i!k-m-  M-unr;   |.;.i-:  eitiur.-,  lianMy  iioihin>;  i%  kiuiwii'abont  ii  is  raii^e  or  fX^tiiu  uf 
nionmain^. 

in  ooitihiTii  .\frieu  tin'  .V".'/-. '.!'//«  '■'  Lvpnt-i  ur  th«-  I'-itk  Ihmf  uf  tht  U'urhl.  l.a\o  b«-«-n  long  ce'.e- 
liiatid  Tliey  uie  Mii-|>ii-iil  t'»  •  \t.  no  in  a  line  I'lralli'l  to  the  ^l>ulh-l•n^t  c.  at.  from  <  aj-t  tiiiurdai;.i 
to  the  C'lijif  of  (Mnui  Hojie.  or  n-  .irJN  -o;  but   iKitliiiiK  j»ii.filivi-  \*  known  reni-ectiiu  tiu-iii.     "llu-  .«ii;». 


\ 


inav  be  -aid  of  f  e  eorren|ii-!.(|iiig  eliaiii  «hicb  e\t«nil:»  ali>iii!  the  e.titient  rvgion«  ol  t  ongu  Aii^i-ij, 
aii«l  111  ngiiela.  ^ii|>(  oriiiik.'  the  «•  •  ;>tern  t>:ile  ot  tin'  ui>at  tuoie- and  wi-ieh  i."  tupi.oed  to  ocoui  \  the 

interior.     Hut  il'e  ni-iiiniiiii."- an  hu-li  < ii|>y  the  <-\tren.it>  ot  thegnat  i-eiiinsula  ar«.  !>onicwi.at  ItKcr 

kno  wi ;  a-*  tiie.>  lorm  -«•  vi  rtil  ci  a<no  ol  uiefll  bi  i^l't  a  iti.iii  th>-  tirritor\  oi  the  1  ape  ot  (io^id  Hope. 
<»l  the  e  llu-  S.'U-t'ilt  ri  ei  tu  lii.i-'io  !ei  t  ;  tin-  r-.in;  .in-'-,  ri.'.  in  the  i«ii«wy  range,  to  7  U<i ;  and  the 
'y »«'-.■#   M'liintitin.  near  tl:e  CajH-,  tn  .j">v.;  fici  abo>e  th.-  le\cl  of  the  ^ex 

JFlam-  and  ht-iKUiN.  -Of  thi<  •.nialli  r  I  lahiM  andnllii\ial  river-lia»in.<«  auddeUa:iicoinmori  to  Africa 
with  f\t  r,\  <ither  eoiitiiieiit.  tl.«Me  ar-  none  — •  i  \t»-ii>j\«'  as  to  1%  miirx"  |artii  ular  notice  .n  lhi««  p.ao.-. 
But  in  itr«graiiii  charactirioti.- Ill  uixnts.  Afrini  i*  pn-i  inii.eiii.  The  great  do.  ert,  to  which  the  Aiat.* 
g|\e  tin-  iiaiiiv  of  J.I  Sa'tiiit  or  Suh'ia  -.the  hiiert  ,  by  way  of  eininence,  occupies  a  space  of  nu  rt 
than  V\  ol  luDKitiide  aiei  j.'i  of  lalitiule,  or  about  .S(N)<^  iiiilen  in  IciiKth,  and  lOiN)  in  br>.adth,  thetroiic 
of  Cancer  running  throiiuh  the  niiildlu  of  \\»  hi-a!<tb.  A  gn'.-if  part  of  the  nurface  is  a  de^d  b%*I. 
stretching  on  c^ery  wdt  like  the  ocenn.  and  i  re'^cntii  g  a  vk  »  on  \  iiniited  by  the  horizon.     In  •on.v 


Almost  the  only  rivers  worthv  of  notice  in  a  general  description  of  the  con- 
Senegal  i  the  Gtunhia ;  the  Aairora,  ^Morra,  JoHba^  or  Si^er;  the  Zaire  OT 
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plaoes  it  Is  a  naked  burning  plain  of  sand ;  other  parts  consist  of  liard  daj;  and  In  some  places  the 
surface  is  covered  with  small  sharp  stone:*.  Elsewhere  it  is  diycriifled  with  ravines,  rocks,  and  eml- 
nenct.  s,  all  alike  barren  and  unfruitful ;  while  the  soft  finely  pulverised  sand  is  driven  to  and  fro  by  <  Tery 
breath  of  wind,  and  piled  up  into  hillocks  which  constantly  change  thtlr  forms  and  plaoes,  and  too 
often  bury  whole  caravans  in  their  bosoms.  This  vast  tract,  however,  is  not  entirely  desert.  It  is 
sprinkled  here  and  ther<%  with  fertile  spots,  like  islands  in  the  sea,  which  render  its  dreariness  only  the 
more  awful  from  the  contrast.  In  those  spots,  called  oatet  or  waht^  the  supply  of  water  admits  of  a 
certain  dcgroe  of  verdure  and  cultivation,  affording  support  to  a  scanty  population.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  desert  some  of  these  oases  are  of  conitidorable  extent,  and  form  a  sort  of  little  kingdom.  In 
other  parts  they  are  only  large  enough  to  contain  one  or  two  villages,  which  serve  as  halting-places  for 
the  caravans  ;  others  of  them  afford  mLr^ly  springs  or  wrlls  for  the  refreshment  of  travellerx,  but  too 
small  a  portion  of  cultivable  soil  to  admit  of  s<  ttkd  habitation.  The  Sahara  ctrntains,  likewise,  manj 
fait  lakes,  which  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  natron  and  common  fait,  important  articles  of  traflie 
between  the  desert  tribes  and  the  people  of  Soudan,  where  salt  is  wanting.  But  under  the  Impulse  of 
the  predominating  thtr}t  tor  gain,  man  has  overlcapt  the  barriers  which  nature  might  boem  to  hare 
dcstln^.d  to  remain  for  ever  insturnountable,  had  she  not  provided  an  inhtrument  every  way  calculated 
to  carry  her  favuu<  cd  childrt  n  ov«r  these  her  drearie'>t  regions.  The  camel  has  been  emphatically 
called  the  ship  of  the  desert,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  this  invaluable  animal,  the  recesses  of  the  Sa- 
hara have  been  explortd.  and  regular  tracts  tor  commerce  establisbvd  across  its  wastes.  Caravans, 
or  companies  of  traders  cross  the  desert  in  every  direction,  amounting  sometimes  to  the  numi>«r  of 
200)  indiviiiuals.  '1  hey  are  generally  men  inured  from  their  infancy  to  the  hardships  and  difficulties 
of  the!«e  firmldablc  Joumies ;  their  food  coiuists  of  camel's  milk,  with  barUy  meal  or  Indian  com, 
and  a  few  datt/s.  Water  is  conveyed  in  goat-skins,  ct^vcred  with  tar,  and  these  are  replenished  at  the 
wells  which  occur  in  the  route.  Sometimes,  however,  in  dry  reasons,  the  springs  fail,  and  great  num.- 
bers  of  the  traveller^  and  their  camels  p  ri^h  from  thirst ;  only  about  thirty  years  ago.  a  caravan  pro- 
cei  ding  from  Tafllelt  to  Timbuctoo,  across  the  western  part  of  the  Sahara,  w  holly  perished,  to  the 
number  of  about  ^oOil  men  and  1800  camels.  Difiicult,  dangerous,  and  disagreeable  as  the  Journey 
is  to  the  regular  traders,  it  may  well  be  imagined  how  much  more  so  it  must  be  to  the  poor  negroes 
whom  they  bring  with  them  in  large  numbers  from  Soudan,  to  supply  the  slave  maikets  of  Darbary 
and  Turkoy.  Quite  unucctistomed  to  such  travelling,  and  too  often  ill  supplied  with  food  and  water, 
tht-se  poor  wretches  speedily  fall  victims  to  the  avarice  of  their  masters.  When  wearied  out  they  lie 
down  and  die,  and  the  dcsei  tilths  are  strewed  with  their  bones.  l)ciihamand(iapperton,iii4>ne  uart 
of  their  journey  to  Uornou,  na^sed  from  sixty  to  ninety  human  skeletons  everyday;  but  at  a  place 
called  £1  Uammam,  tlie  numbers  were  countless  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  these,  our  travellers  were 
told,  were  the  spoils  brought  by  the  sultan  of  Fezzan  from  Soudan,  only  tlie  year  before. 

The  Dvt'Tt  oj  ^higad  occuile^  the  western  part  of  the  territory  of  AlKiers  ;  other  deserts  of  great 
extent  ;i[ti)car  to  occupy  A.ian  and  the  country  of  the  Cimhebas  on  the  south-east ;  another  large  de> 
sert  extends  from  the  southern  borders  of  Henguela  to  the  river  Oariep ;  and  to  the  south  of  that 
rivtr,  elevated  dif(tri«*is  oalhd  Karoo,  of  several  hundred  miles  in  extent,  occur  between  the  high 
Tnountiiin  ranges  which  constitute  the  Cape  territory. 

RivRRsand  Lakrs — Almost 
tinent  ar>',  the  Sif/? ;  the 
rir^T  iif  Congo  ;  the  Cariep ;  and  the  Zantbexe  or  Zambizi. 

The  Tchad,  TJad,  Schad,  or  Chad  is  the  largest  lake  yet  discovered  in  Africa.  Its  centre  lies  in 
15°  £.  long.,  and  13^=  30'  N.  lat. ;  its  leneth  behiR  about  .tOO  miles,  and  its  brefadth  160.  Its  water  la 
fresh,  and  it  is  said  to  have  no  outlet.  The  other  principal  lakes  are  :—Fittre,  a  large  lake  east  of  the 
Tchad,  of  which  nothing  is  known;  Dibbie,  Dtbv.  or  Dtebou,  formed  by  the  Jolil.a,  between  15<^  and 
KP  N.  lat. ;  the  Dtmbra  or  Tzanoy  formed  by  the  Bahr-cl  Azrek,  in  Abyssinia;  the  Birket-tl- Kemun, 
formed  by  the  Nile  in  Egypt  :  the  salt  lakes  or  marshes  of  Melgifr,  Shutt,  and  Loudeah.  in  Barbery  ; 
and  Marari,  a  large  lake  taid  to  exist  in  the  interior,  north-west  of  Mozambique ;  but  of  which 
nothing  wbate\cr  is  known. 

IsLA:<n8. —  Mad'igatcar,  Comoro  Itlandt,  Buurtton,  ^favritiu^,  jimirtnite  iilft,  S^ycheQf$,  Zanxibar, 
Pcmla.  Mozambique,  (^t/<r/inA(r,  and  others  off  the  south-east  coast ;  Socvlra.  east  uf  Cope  Guardafni; 
Mntfrirtt,  tJettrt'ts,  and  lurto  Santo;  Cunnrji  lilands.nxid.  Caite  J'trde  /*^»ir/«.  off  the  nortn-we^t  coast ; 
Ftrnando  Fo,  Principr,  San  Thome  and  J ntntbon,  in  the  Gulf  of  OuiucA',  St.  IJftena,  jincnsiort,  And 
Tristan  da  Cunha,  in  the  Atlantic  Oc.  an  ;  J^rbt  h,  and  Kark^neh^  off  the  coast  of  Tuniit,  iu  the  Meoi- 
terranean  ;   Dhalak-  on<i  others  in  tho  Ucd  Sea. 

Ca:>k». —  Bon  and  Bb:nco,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Tunis ;  Ceuta  and  Spartel^  at  the  Strait  of  Gib- 
raltar ;  Blanco,  Cantin,  Getr,  2iun,  in  Marocco ;  htijadtir.  Das  Barbat,  Branco,  on  the  c^ast  of  thp 
Saiiara ;  Cape  f't-rde,  the  moht  westerly  point  of  the  continent ;  St.  Mary,  at  the  muuth  of  the  Gambia ; 
Mount  Falmat,  Three  Points,  St.  I  am't,  on. the  cf-ast  of  Guinea;  Formosa,  the  south- wefet  point  of 
the  delta  of  the  Kawara  ;  Lopez- Gontalro.  St.  Catherine,  in  Lower  Guiiua ;  Fadron,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Zaire  ;  AV^ro.  in  lat.  1 6^^  south,  f'oltat.  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Garien  ;  Good  hope  or  TB% 
Cape,  the  .south-west  point  of  Africa;  L'yieulhas,  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  continent  cast  of 
the  Capo;  Cttrritntes,  St.  Siltastian,  Santa  Alariat  Delgado,  Or/ui  or  llejuun,  en  the  houth-ea&t  coast} 
Caaraajui  or  Jias  Asttre,  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  continent,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aden. 

Climate  —  V  iih  the  exception  of  the  Barbary  States,  Egypt,  a  part  of  the  Sahara,  the  country  of 
the  Hottentots,  Mid  (.'affcrlai  d.  this  vast  continint  lies  between  the  tropics,  and  itn  climate,  Rincrally 
speaking,  is  that  of  the  torrid  /cue.  It  may  even  be  said  that  the  inffuence  of  this  tropical  ciiniate  la 
felt  ovtr  a  trrcat  part  even  of  those  countries  which  their  northern  situation  should  exempt  fiom  it, 
for  it  is  really  only  that  strip  of  Uarlwry  which  the  Atlas  protects  from  the  hot  winds  of  the  desert, 
and  that  part  of  Hott*  ntot-lai:d  protfccted  by  the  Nieuveldt  and  other  mountains  near  the  Cape,  that 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  countries  situate  within  the  temi>eratu  zones.  W  iih  the  exception,  therefore, 
of  these  ^mall  and  narrow  tracts,  of  those  regions  in  the  interior  to  which  their  elevation  imiai  ts  the 
coolness  of  higher  latitudes,  and  the  l>orderH  of  the  great  lakes  and  rivers,  every  part  of  Africa  ia 
burnt  up  hy  continual  heat,  and  the  continent  generally  may  be  regarded  as  the  warroeftt  part  of  tfie 
globe.  Nothing  moderates  the  heat  and  the  dryness,  but  tlie  annual  rains,  the  sea-winds,  and  the 
el<  vation  of  t  he  soil ;  while  in  the  w  eH-watercd  regions,  the  moisture,  combined  with  the  heat,  though 
productive  of  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  are  extremely  unwholesome  to  man. 

Mi  N  KRAI  s.~The  mineralogy  of  Africa  is  as  imperfect  as  any  other  part  of  its  geography.  We  ha^a, 
ne\erthcle3S.  says  M.  llalbi,  endeavoured  to  arrarge  in  the  following  table,  the  principal  coimtriea 
according  to  the  respective  abundance  of  the  minerals  which  Uicy  prmiuce. 

Mintralogical  Table  of  A/rica, 

DiAUOiiDB.— Region  of  Mophrebi  Algiers. 

Otukr  Fkkciocs  Sto.m'b.— iWvro/anrf,  Angola,  Iiihe,  Casfange,  Muchlngt  Ccuntn  yf  tbo  ;Mk- 
louai>;   />]//><,  in  tlie  A  raban  cham  of  its  mountains. 
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Oot,v.—Segmland.  Boiire,  K*iniklU,  Muidingo,  Wasaw,  Dankara,  Haoassa,  WTangara,  Banibouk, 
Aklm.  fkc.i  Wi'tlfrn  Africa,  Abuta;  RegiomJ  the  Site,  KaiuamU,  tb«  countrj  along  the  Bahr-d* 
Abiad.  Abyssinia.  &c. 

SlLyKH.  —  EnHem  Afrca^  ChicoTa.     HtgnUand^  the  plateau  of  Timbo,  Baghermeh. 

Coppr.R — Si^gntliind,  Cuun'rv  oi  the  MuIouas,  BorKO  or  Dar-Sa>eh,  Dar-Fur,  ice.  EoMtem  Africa^ 
Country  of  the  Cazemltes,  tlie  Moviias,  the  MnquainaA.  Butuo,  Zumbo,  Inhantbaii.'.  &fut/t  .-(frira, 
Country  uf  the  H  ttit*ntot4.   lif$ri"n  "f  f  t  Sih,  Fertit,  Ikordofui,  tec.  Hegitm  ^f  Mughrebt  >larocco.  arc 

Lkad.  —  Kfis  'in  'if  M-i;ihr-t',  AlitlePS  *fC. 

Ikux.  —  .V-i.'r//'t/i'/,  liuiiili  .uk.  Tiiiitio,  Kalle,  I>fniili».  Anrnla,  Loanzo,  Benguela,  Molouas  SaU, 
Wa-auulo.  Hen*.  Ma.  (lara.  (a  atinj.  Ac  .*.  Siuth  Afnca,  Country  ut  tbeMaquainati;  L.t.t  AJrtca,  Cuuntij 
of  the  C<i/viiil>cik.     .-ifiiit-r*.  .VM/*«.ffi>r. 

Salt.— M'tghiffi,  Manx.vo.  *^l  ajfaiKa.  Aruai).  Bilma.  &c  ReQiun  nf  th^  \ii^,  Haylur,  KordoCu, 
Sennaar.  »V  .■.     .\t-tcvttnni,  ;^ui!«-;iiia,  Angola,  ilont^iiela,  $«alpy  or  Vadai,  bar- Fur,  ice* 

Vkobtable  Pk-'DUctions — Our  knowl. -i);e  of  the  br.tanical  gcoftraphv  of  Africa  is  limited  intbifi 
renpif',  ih^i  Wo  aro  »i*iiu»;nf««l  with  litil-  more  than  !♦■  KfM-iTiMu^r-t,  wiiile  the  l:.U  .i'lr  i*  alni>'«t 
entirfciy  uiikiuiwii.  Tik-  vi^i-ia'.lv  cro^luctLms  of  th.-  co^>tii  of  Uainary  ai-«r  cio>«iy  related  lo  tbo<io 
of  the  Spanish  nviiinsuU  frutu  Mhich  they  ai-e  Mcparate  1  on  y  by  the  narrow  iiiier^ol  uf  th*.*  Strait  of 
Oi*)ra'tar  ,  h<i  that  there  i»  a  Ain^iular  ai  .klJKy  between  the  tloia  of  Algier*  ahd  that  of  And«lu»ia  ai>d 
Valencia,  in  8^n.     Odves,  o.anges,  cfmnumfn  hiiHfiis.  tlie  arborescent  rinnuj,  and  the  d^te-lrce 

8 row  in  l)ol*i  ciuniries  et|ua]ly  well.  A  somewlmt  liighur  ile{rr«.>e  of  hi  at  in  thi»  ptn  of  Africa  favuur* 
le  deT>-l>)pemcnt  of  nevi  ral  vegetable  fornii*  unknuvn  to  the  vouth  of  Europe,  biit  they  are.  neT«rttM>- 
leas,  only  dlft'ermr  in  upecies,  wit  luut  b«ing  no  di-^tinct  t^"  to  constitute  new  p*^iirit.  'i'he  plant*  tf 
Barcaliavelii.ewi<M*airreat  h  niilarity  to  tho>euf  Europe;  they  form  tlie  transition  between  the  Atlantic 
spec  esand  thoM>i:f  Kgvpt:  undeVeiiKoineol  theniareufakindwii  chaeeins  peculiar  lo  the  torrid  lune. 
The  xixVftfiHs  fiitus  or  jujitb.  \»  9o  abundant  in  t'lis  couiitr>  thai  a-mie  ancient  tribea  were  ftd  exclu* 
■Irely  witli  it«  trnit,  and  received,  on  that  account,  from  the  Greeks,  the  name  of  Lotophagi  ur  Lotos- 
•aters.  Kirypt  present  h  a  great  nuniiuT  of  particular  plants,  whicli  arc  to  characteristic,  that  the  mere 
sight  of  ilicm,  mt-agru  and  Mtnnted  a<i  they  are.  i!>  yutticient  to  indicjite  their  country.  I'pper  Egypt 
produces  in  abundance  nnmerouit  kinds  of  ntt  at.  the  leavtij  of  some  of  Wiu<>h  form,  undo*  the  nauie 
of  vnunn,  a  con-id  rable  branch  of  conunerce.  Besides  the  date-tree  and  the  chauicrops  there  is  also  a 
remarkable  kind  of  palm  called  thedouui  palm  orruri/fiu  tfubaicir.  Several  aquatic  plants  coTcrtlie 
surface  of  the  Nile  with  their  lar^c  leaves,  and  their  tlowe-s,  which  float  gracefully  upon  tlie  water; 
as  the  fiif/nffufi  fntnt  and  cwrnlin,  which  are  so  n  on  the  ancient  miMiuments;  but  tne  nWnmA/um  tpt- 
rin$um,  wnieh  Ih  al-o  flgureil  amou^  the  hieroglypiiif»,  has  disappeaied  fioni  the  waters  of  the  river 
The  fruit  de.-«er!lied  by  the  ancients  under  th*>  naine  of /»r«i<  is  nroduce<i  by  a  plant  aupposei  to  be  the 
biitiinit  M  .J-l^-t/ntiiini,  a  small  tliorny  tree  whioii  covers  the  sandy  tracks  not  only  of  Egypt,  but  a  i<o  of 
a  great  part  of  central  Africa,  and  is  tound  in  abundunc..'  at  bent-gal.  In  .Aby^binia.  the  veuetatioa 
has  not  yet  acquiri'ii  a  trnpical  character;  it  is,  nevertheless,  connectid  with  the  plants  ol  3lo/am« 
hlqn?  and  the  Cape  of  (iir.d  iltkpe.  In  thii  country  Hrnce  fo-ind  a  species  of  prutea,  and  Siair,  ape(ar- 
gonium,  genera  whi>'h  wer«:  b<lieve<i  lo  be  |>e<*uliar  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Hollaud. 
ColTee  Kruws  naturally  on  the  African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  near  Bab*el  Mandeo,  and  in  the  in  erior. 
to  the  s  tuthwanl  ot  AbyiHsinia,  and  fiom  it  tlie  province  of  Kauhti  takes  its  name.  The  plaiits  of 
Upper  Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  and  of  the  country  farther  inland,  have  a  great  rvsemblaiice  lo  thoM 
or  the  we!>t  coa»t  of  Africa ;  but  no  country  otr>  rit  in  its  plantst  such  a  singular  physiognomy  a»  the 
Cape  of  Go(k1  llopo.  It  is  there  that  wu  ttnd  nunu-roiih  i  rictt;  ptittetr,  prtargonia,  wttrmLry'ittthrwa, 
ixiet,  tt'ip'litr,  ^;c.  Tln-ne  genera  ar«'  fornie<l  liy  a  nunilier  of  species  all  cullecitrd  together  near  t;ie 
south  point  of  tile  continent,  w  Itli  the  exception  of  one  or  two  which  are  found  upon  the  more  nortiiem 
coasts  Tlie  plants  of  the  (•^ininoxial  regions  have  a  strong  ri  semblance  to  tho»e  ol  the  west  co^stt; 
au  much  so  tb.it  tliore  i?(  u  gre.it  uinlormiiy  <»f  ve}<«>tation  from  the  8«.-ncgal  to  the  Zaire.  Among  the 
trees  are  fuund  tUvft't-tis'iiioi  l/■:.'/^#^/  f>r  b:iol>ob,  that  c«iIi>(i>uh  of  the  vegetable  kin .idoni,  which  grows 
also  in  Nubia,  th>.'  f-imf-'t:  ff  nf-nrfrmu.  the  i-l,iii pniuitHSit.  and  uthi-rs.  Th»^o  remarkable  plants  are 
ftiund  al>>ii>r  a  ^t-ry  ('oii>iiltr;iMi'  extmt  i>f  ihr  cua!*t.  1  ho  itttruf. a  acMmimttn,  a  trvc  who.-o  !>ee:5, 
known  anions;  tlie  n:itiv  <«  )iy  ilie  name  <<f  i'i<''i,  bu\e.  \f  i»  sui<l.  th^proiorty  ot  rendt-riiu  tUc  ino-t 
unwhoU-Minie  watt-r  dnnkiMe.  growit  in  (fuinea  anvi  )it  >ierra-Leoiu\  I'he  itU'in.-i  sr  ut-^iilt  umim  aid 
the  rfiri/fiiMifttmn  i<>/")  an-  ;iUii  UM-tnl  tree-  found  on  the  l)ank>  ui  the  ri\ers  fix>in  the  Stu  fal  to 
the  Z.iire  In  SeiievaniWii,  imlci-d,  there  are  plants  nut  unly  of  >i»^cie*  which  gru-w  in  the  region.*  t.f 
Africa  ut' analoKiMis  cmu-ite.  such  a«  ni>}Mr  Htfypt.  and  In  Arabia,  <wi-.,  but  aNo  of  hi^ccies  »htcli  have 
been  coM^ideiod  peculiar  to  tin'  Indian  Arc!ii|iil;i>ri>,  .MudaiiaMMr,  and  South  AmericL  It  inu-t.  hi.w- 
ever,  be  r-maikc  I  that  tli-  s  •  vog  -taSil  •  reliilimis  ar  •  only  f-  nnd  in  regi  ns  chainicteris^d  b*  exoeS'jne 
heat  .icooiiipani'-d  by  huniitlity.  as  tlx'  banks  i>f  the  (Gambia  and  the  Ca-ani;:iKa.  Wiih  rv-pd  tn 
the  "landy  and  arid  localities  ol  Senocal  |no|ierly  -o  eailed,  tliej  furnish  vegetable  pr.  ouction:*  whioli 
resemble  th  MM- of  l-.>rypt  anil  Arabia.  The  .ilinuntary  plant-  cultivated  by  the  natives  of  the  we-t 
coa>«t8ar  maize,  cas«a\n.  t«o  kiiid>  of  julsc.  of  H-hi<:b  the  one  ir»  tUi*  cytnu*  cajriu.  L.,  the  other  a 
kind  of  ha-ricot  r'/'i^fc/i'My  and  th.- »/r.»»v*»<  fitip'is'-ii.  The  l»esi  truit  trees  of  the  $ame  country  are 
the  bannna  fmnt-t  jiapi*  ntmn  j,  the  P'i[<aw  ('fiirini  popnyitj,  leinon".  oianges  tainailnd",  the  '/<!•« 
gwm-f'utiM  which  furni'<lics  the  p.nlin-i-ii.  anil  tbe  r'tp/i  a  riinhni,  uhich.  as  well  as  thv*  r'l'in  and  a 
sjiecies  of  ari/ph't.  piodnces  tb.i'  t'nni-iut  palni-w  ne.  Some  botanists  think  that  ti.e  greater  pirt  of 
tiiese  plants~ar»  of  an  origin  iiirfi.rn  to  .\ti-ica.  'riiii.s  Mr.  iin:ie.t  llroun  a>^it:n'>  an  .\merica-i 
origin  to  the  maize,  the  cassava,  the  anana.v,  thepapaw.  atid  tul>acrii,  while  be  th-nk>  tl  at  theliana.ia. 
th.' li  nion,  the  oran;;p.  the  tamarind,  and  the  sugar-ane  l.ave  In*  n  nnportdl  from  A.-ia.  1  lie  i  »• 
terior  of  equinoxial  Africa  i^  unkn  •wn  to  boiani  t-  :  but  if  wecinipare  the  pri  ductions  of  Senegal, 
Benin,  <'ongo.  an<l  Uppi'r  Ei^ypt  we  find  a.nong  them  such  btrikiig  n>IaiionN  as  c  early  to  prove,  in 
our  opinion,  that  the  !-ani<>  cl'niateiic  cuisch  «ini;inate  the  >ame  vegetable  productions,  without  p<>r- 
ce'vin;.;  any  neces»ity  for  »nppo>ing  their  trauKnuKration  from  one  country  to  another.  —  ( B-xl^Ct 
Afiifgr  J 

AwiMALa.— With  theexcepti<m  onlyofafcwnnimalscommon  to  Africa  with  the  s«yarent  |)oninsuUof 
Arabia,  tbi.s  continent  presents  a  zooloi^.cal  phy  iognoniy  as  distiin^t  f  om  that  of  A>>a  a«(  if  the  coun- 
tries were  s<>paratis|  b>  t  'edi-tance  «if  half  the  globe.  In  the  whole  of  central  and  northern  At.  lea  are 
found  lions,  puntheni.  o.>ttricMe!<.  jackals,  gozi  lies,  ami  an'elopes,  if  Kinds  that  are  not  tnund  to  the  south 
of  the  tropic  of  t  aprioorn  wlit-re  so  many  othe  ■  specie*  are  assembled.  Every  where  the  antelopes  an 
the  prey  of  the  lions  and  other  feline  anima's.  and  of  the.iaekal>,  hyt-na«,and  pythons.  The  one-humped 
or  Arabian  camel,  now  abun  ant  in  northern  Africi.  wa.s  nitiodiiced  to  the  west  ol  the  Nile  only 
since  the  third  century.     Iteyood  t'le  Sahara.  un<ier  tin.'  intluence  of  thebmnidity  pnducd  by  the 

Sruat  rivers  of  Senegambi-t  and  Soudan,  appears  a  cr->ation,  uf  which  no  species  have  ever  cross- ^  tlie 
es-.-rt.  There  we  nnd  tSc  African  elcpltHiit.  t>ie  two  horne<i  rhino«H-ros,  the  ta  1  gi'>ar*e,  and  tho 
clumsy  hippopotamus,  which  extend  tlieir  ra\at(e-,  or  have  their  haunts,  in  e^erv  suitable  locality 
between  the  Sahara  and  the  Cape  of  G:>od  Hope.  B«.tween  the  ti  opics  are  found  various  specie?  ol  the 
dog-head  d  monkeys  fcifnnrfph'ilij,  none  ot  which  ev.  r  inhabited  Egypt,  but  of  which,  nevertheless, 
three  liinds  were  worshipped  In  that  country,  a  practice  which  could  only  have  orig  rutted  in  the  n^ 
tlve  rttglon  of  these  animal-.     .Monkeys  wifh  painted  faces  ar<-  tound  only  in  Guinea  ;  some  srefound 
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at  the  southern  extromltv  of  the  continent ;  and  othert  again  firom  Svnnaar  to  Caiferland.  In  the  ba- 
sins of  the  upper  N  le  ana  its  affluents  are  two  kind«  of  the/ifnneo,  described  and  delineated  by  Bruce* 
which  lias  been  thought  to  be  a  gakuro  Iti  Immeiis ;  ears,  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  its 
dog-like  body,  form  a  wide  distinctiun  oetween  it  and  the  other  ^iMu/runurna.  Figured  on  ihe  moaumeott 
of  Lower  Egypt,  with  the  dog-heads  the  sacred  beetle,  and  the  antelopes  of  the  »ame  region.  tb« 
fennec  establishes  the  Ethio}>ic  origin  of  the  pvople  who  raised  those  monuments.  Along  the  coattt 
of  Zaiizihar  the  Ca^  e  buffklo  lives  in  the  same  fur<;sts  with  the  elephant ;  to  the  south  of  the  tropio 
of  Cai.ric.'rn  ar.'  found  the  numerous  species  of  antelopp,  which  seem  to  have  been  assembled  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent  as  a  compensatiun  for  the  want  of  even  a  ringle  species  of 
de.r.  There  also  are  fuund  the  zebra  and  the  quHgga :  the  euKallo  or  phacochere,  with  ine  body  of  a 
boar,  thi  grinders  of  an  elep))snt.  and  who  e  faoe,  oristling  with  four  protuberance*,  has  given  it  its 
name  of  the  masked  boar  ;  and  the  Kihiopic  wild  boar,  figures  of  which  are  s«en  in  the  mosaics  ujf 
Palestrina,  which  lia*  two  pairs  of  ribs  more  then  the  European  boar,  and  to  which  the  ancients  gave 
the  TUkme  of  kojfropotantus.  Among  the  reptiles  are  oocoiilej,  succbos,  khamses,  monitors,  tuuin- 
ambis,  and  chamsieons  ;  which  lakt  three  animals  a  e  found  nowhere  eI^e  but  in  Spain  and  the  Moluo* 
c&s.  The  birds  peculiar  to  A: ilea  along  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  have  a  strong  analogy 
with  those  of  the  other  two  continents.  The  r^ii^ion  of  the  Nile  and  the  shore^i  of  the  Mediterranean 
contain  species  analugous  to  tho^e  of  Arabia.  Persia,  and  8i.ain.  In  the  sandy  deserts  of  Central 
Africa  are  s}>ecies  titled  for  tliese  solitudes :  wliile  the  southern  extremity  cunta'ns  birds  which  an 
new  and  ,  eciiliar.  The  o  trich  is  fuund  in  the  equatorial  zone  and  th.  deserts  ;  the  messenger  or  se- 
cretary, a  singular  bird  <if  prey  that  feeJs  upon  reptiles,  is  foui.d  near  the  C^ipe;  few  regioits,  indeedt 
are  mv>>e  prolific  uf  rapacious  birds  than  Africa,  and  the  ai>imals  that  serve  for  their  pi*ey  are  abun- 
dant and  eusily  procured.  Large  carnon  vultures,  griffons,  the  hideous  chlncow,  and  the  oricow  are 
always  on  the  watch  fo.*  the  fail  of  some  animal,  upon  whose  carcase  they  pounce,  and  devour  it  in  an 
instant :  an<l  in  this  work  they  arejuined  by  a  >  mailer  ^peclL>tl,  the  percnopters.  Eaglesare  found  in  every 
reg'on  of  AfVica.  along  the  banks  of  iti  lakes  and  rivers,  and  Its  sea-coaats.  The  uther  rapacious  birds 
are  kites,  sparrow-hawks,  vultures,  bats,  buzzards,  and  falcons.  Crows  are  abundant ;  Guinea  fowl, 
bustards  ox  enormous  size,  grouse,  partridges,  and  quails  are  much  more  so.   The  Nuniidian,  the  vir- 

?;in,  the  Balearic  cranes,  the  ros. -culoured  flamingo,  the  pelican,  and  a  great  variety  of  waier-fowl, 
requent  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  everv  part  of  Africa  except  the  de««'rt     In  the  equinoctial  re^iont 
are  parrots  and  parroquets  innumerable,  and  birds  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage. 

Noxious  insects  and  reptiles  of  almost  every  species  abound ;  scorpions,  ^col(mendra9,  enormotu 
spiders,  and  other  venomous  creatures  ;  but  the  Africans  suffer  less  Irom  these  than  firom  two  other 
enemies,  which,  thounh  individually  powerless,  are,  when  collec  ed  in  swarms,  the  greatest  scourge 
which  can  be  inflicted  on  a  country.  Thc«e  are  the  termites  or  while  ants,  and  the  locusts.  The  aata 
abound  in  all  the  tropical  rcgiunM.  and  even  for  some  distance  beyond  them ;  they  build  clay  houses 
of  enormous  size,  some  of  which  Clapperton  met  with  in  his  last  Journey,  rising  to  the  height  of 
twelve  feet,  and  resembling  ho  many  Gothic  catliedrals  in  miniature.  These  ants  devour  every  sort 
of  animal  or  ve<^etable  substance  tha  falls  in  thtir  way ;  and  they  march  together  in  incredible  swarms, 
mak  ng  up  by  their  numbrn  for  iheir  individual  inslKnlHcince.  Locusts  are  still  more  d.-structive  { 
they  are  gregarious  like  the  ants,  and  the  region  over  which  they  have  passed  has  the  appearance  of 
being  clean  swe^it.   When  on  the  wing  they  form  so  den!>e  a  body  as  to  hide  the  sun  like  a  blac^  cloud. 

Peoplk.  —  There  is  s  greater  variety  in  the  physical  characteristks  of  the  native  Africans  than 
is  found  among  the  Inhabitants  of  any  of  the  other  continents.  As  the  interior  regions  are  almost 
entirely  unknown,  it  is  im^.ossible  to  say  what  varieties  may  be  found  there ;  but  along  the  inariiima 
countries,  throughout  the  Sahara,  and  ihegrtatir  ^rt  of  the  basins  of  the  Kawa.*a,  tne  Tchad,  ao4 
the  Nile,  the  varieties  already  known  are  so  numerous  and  so  perfec'ly  distinct,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  what  characteristics  they  have  in  common,  except  those  that  distinguish  man  f^om  the  animal 
creation.  The  central  or  equinoctial  regions,  extending  along  both  Oceans,  ftrom  the  southern  limits 
of  the  Sahara  and  Abyssinia  to  about  the  16^  or  20^  8.  lat.,  are  possessed  by  numerous  races  and  va- 
rieties of  the  black-colonred,  woolly-headed  people,  which  are  classed  by  naturalists  as  the  Etbiopio 
or  Black  race,  or  Negroes  properly  so  called.  According  to  M.  Flourens.  tbey  are  an  essentiaUy 
distinct  race  from  the  whites.  Thev  have  under  their  skin  a  particular  apparatus,  which  is  entirely 
wanting  in  the  white  man,  and  which  is  the  seat  of  the  plement  or  Culotaring  matter.  —  f  AnnaUt  dre 
Sciences  Nat.  December  IfOS,  Edin.  Kew  thil.  Jour.  XX  V II.  3A3.)  The  Sahara  and  Moghreb  are  pos- 
sessed by  people  of  many  varieties,  all  referable  to  the  Caucasian  or  white  class;  differing  in  com- 
plexion according  to  the  climate  or  other  physical  circumstances,  but  having  nothing  in  oommon 
with  the  proper  Negroes,  except  their  colour,  which  in  some  of  tbem  is  almost  or  even  quite  blaok  in 
those  parts  of  the  body  wh  ch  are  exposed.  Among  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Btreben  or 
jimaxtghs,  who  possesss  the  Atlas  mounta'ns,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  r  mains  of  the  aboriginal 
natives  of  that  region ;  the  SheUukht^  Tibf<oot,  and  Tuaricks,  the  principal  tribes  of  the  desert,  whoara 
likewise,  probably,  of  the  same  lineage.  The  uncultivated  low  country  of  Moghreb  is  oooupisd  bj 
numerous  tribes  of  Arabs^  while  the  cultivated  districts  and  the  to»ns,  along  with  a  narrow  strip  of 
country  on  the  southern  skirts  of  the  Sahara,  between  the  desert  and  the  Kawars.  are  possessed  by  tba 
Moors,  a  swarthy  race,  apparently  sprung  from  an  intermixture  of  the  aborigines  with  Pheniolan* 
Roman,  Gothic,  Vandalic,  Arabic,  and  Turkish  blood.  Turks  of  pure  lineage  are  found  In  Barbary, 
and  also  a  grest  many  Jews.  In  the  region  of  the  Nile  there  are  likewise  many  varieties,  chiefly  Can* 
casian,  though  some  are  apparently  Cthlopic.  The  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  are  of 
Arabic  origin,  while  their  rulers  are  l^irks ;  the  deserts  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile  are  possessed  bf 
roving  Arabs ;  and  the  ancient  Egyptians  are  represented  by  a  few  thouaand  scattered  Co/Ut.  Tha 
Abysslnians,  or  at  least  the  lately  dominant  race  in  that  country,  are  apparently  the  remains  of  • 
colony  f^m  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Red  Sea ;  but  they  are  now  pressed  upon  and  hemmad  In  bj 
African  races  of  unknown  origin  and  lineage.  Nubia  is  occupied  by  several  very  mixed  races,  Msgro 
as  well  ai  Caucasian,  and  varieties  of  the  latter  are  found  along  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  th« 
Gulf  of  Aden,  as  far  at  least  as  Cape  Guardafbi.  We  find  in  South  AfHca,  beyond  the  country  of  tiM 
proper  Negroes,  two  distinct  races  at  least,  the  Caffers  and  the  Hottentots,  who  cannot  rsry  w^  bt 
referred  to  either  the  Caucasian  or  the  Ethioplc  class.  The  Caffers  are  a  tall,  well-proportioned,  hand* 
some  people,  nearly  approaching  Caucasians  in  figure,  features,  and  expression,  tmt  they  have  thiok 
lips,  and  curly  though  not  woolly  hair,  and  their  complexion  is  a  blacxish  grey,  or.  in  some  cssss. 
even  Jet  black.  The  Hottentots,  on  the  contrary,  are  rather  an  ugly  race ;  their  hair  is  blaek,  soma* 
times  brownish,  very  short  and  woolly ;  but  their  skin  is  dark  brown  or  yellow,  and  not  blaok.  Thij 
are  the  origliuil  poseesAors  of  the  country  which  extends  east  and  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  \ 
having  for  their  eastern  neighbours  the  Caffers,  varieties  of  whom  extend  along  the  coast  ftrom  aboot 
Algoa  Bay  to  Soflkla,  but  how  far  inland  to  the  north-east  is  unknown.  Of  toe  languages  of  thasa 
various  races  verr  little  is  known ;  M.  Balbl  has,  nevertheless,  oontrired  to  arrange  them  all  into 
great  ethnographical  divisions,  and  has  presented  us  with  the  following 

Table  of  the  Ciassijication  of  the  People  of  Africa  according  to  their  Langwiget, 

The  REGION  of  thb  NILE  contains  the  following  Families  or  Stocks:— 
The  EaypTiAN  Family  :  the  Copti,  who  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.    AfUr  tfit 
tntroduotion  of  Islam,  their  language  was  gradtially  replaced  by  the  Arabio^  and  beoftma  entirely 


<>vtinc;  t<in  ..T^-  I'.w-  u.l-i-i'-  of  th*  ^^ «« ntevTiuh  c^nfjn .  ^^  lib  re>p«cc  Ku  lan^uaire.  rbc  Co'-ti  aiMM!4 
b' ric»rti.>l  i«  .\rt:.«.  am  1  a- a  !>ran-*!i  «>f  i  o  >t.<n.inc  fiu.iiv.  It  a|i|>e*r<».  iiev«.rthi  Ic«tj^  CMtinck* 
in  M^r.tiii:'*  f '-U'.:-.ii-.<'.ha.  :...ar  i.:«  Uuii  o:  K.^.Abx.  an  i  in  »  di:itrict  ol  :9<>uJAru  dutiecu  oif  their  Izn* 
\fii»d.    .•r»-  »•.  i:  •$•  ■i«t.r 

Tp*  Nchi  «^  F  Mil  X  :  *\:-i  S  u''iS  ar.tl  \hv  AVp:-f.s  in  Nnb:a.  Si*verml  thou>*:t«l  Ki^noai  ar*foB:.d 
In  l-v  1-  :  '1,  il  t  'a;i*  <■:"  •  •:j'"it.  «li-rr  th  y  ..r^  •.iin'r.jw.iT  caih-d  HaijiMrv.  ilrr-  rrs,  vt  Sara^m.  It 
i:»  t   •  :  *'i-i:--  i-:" ''  ;•  i^::-  ".v'll"  *'  arv  *.»;!i  i»u  tlu  li.or.uaiti.l*  .»-  ifao>«  of  tii**  anc'eni  Fe^ptiaas. 

Ttf:  Tk-i-'L  ■iiYii>  F  ivit  %  .  t  V  B.t't'trr'fu.  (li«  //'fir nctwi.  the  H-jmma  -■  />.  tlit*  .-ttaitrrr,  ttc  :  th; 
y/'''i  «.  <  t  wl.M.ti  ti*-  /''f  f  -i-'  ap,.v«rtu  b«  thv  IfAi^t  oiv  I:«<>ilL  b.it,  mx  Chs,-  «atn.'  tiuic.  tb«  nrcx 
[rfi»  ri'ti!  I'  I'H-  .  'ho  .-r  .'  .-  •.««•.  11  V  >*  >:it'  uiKlr<i  with  th-  Uoimin  Arabia  'i4ii*  £*ail!f  occupt**  that 
l»irt  I'l  Nu'  .A  ■.•i:;o:i  S.*-  i^'".  •  :  t   •■  N.i  . 

Ti.>.  >riiM  .>- 1  •  t%K  t:  I  t  %uiL\  thv  .>"ij^  '.  pmi-crU-  »ci  cMlei.  who  are  x'ound  near  lh«  paM  »f  A>- 
s. 'i.li;  f.r  HtZ'-'-i  \,:.T  th.-  p.fc!>^  "I  tura:-'a:  (hv  Jt'in.ik-ii.  a  noii>a«lic  ra^re  a»n  the  r«a»t  frcn 
JSaLi  t  l->Iui.  U:>  !•>  Ar'n  i\  >.  li:-  lu-}**.  y  «»-r;iiI  trii-«  \t(  which  a<v  the  OunJiotftti  ,-  tae  ./liOTr/ poiMM 
li.i .  •.■»i:ifr>  UTA^■^^,  lMit»-x  i-M  ■t.<itf    a: 'i  /  jla. 

Tff-  >-(ii  i  K».  ki.-  wu  ;*1<>  !>  I. It-  ii^;i..->  <  t  .V  '/'-i  i^r  /'■-n^«.  ii\«  aiong  th«*  B.ihr  el>Ahiadax>-i  m 
S«riisi:ir.  i-t  wi  i  ->   th<->  w.  .v  thv  ■'.■■::. injut  pt-  {•)«•  !i  i  the  itc.nt  cun<^uv*t  bv  tl  «■  K^x-tiant. 

Tiie  T'".ii-RKi-.\iJ"W.  ••.I'lti-j  ;■.•  o  i  ir..- or  Ab^^i-Mi:  u 

Tiirr  Fl  ki  t^^.  u<:u  Kirii)  the  nii»<»  •.•!  tue  p^o^l^  «.•:  rar*Fiir. 

The  il«:ri>>  I 'if  M<  GIlKr.!>  jr.-*  nl:>  ^  ut  a  »:n^'.i.  familv,  tu 'nhiculKloiij;  all  tL;»our::>;nlubii&3'* 

I  !i"  \zi  iTi-  Fam:l%  :  i.c  .Vi  •  j:'W^.«.  cJIfl  iiii','rijj'vr!y  IJ-rt'-rg  or  Btrof^rt.  ar.d  al*^  Mr/"uA-'.i. 
/L'u' ..''•.  A.  ■. :  whu  "  .♦  py  th-*  h:.".  *  il'-fj-*  i  i  th-  V*  .■!.«.  aiiil  «  (A>.tiiin  «.'f  the  plai:i«  In  Slarccco. 
Alvria.  aiil  Tuii:«.  uiiJ  at-  d-\.'U'\  iiMo  ina-.y  t  i'l- «.  !■■■■.  t  of  vUJch  art*  •juito  ind-peiidrnt :  te 
Tail  ■•  I.  .1  i.ii:i.- r.'-.i-  airi  w  iriik-.  p.-i«j.'.  .  -j  r  u  •  .  *o.- 'J-i  niidJle  ^art  of  th-^  SAli:tnfc;  tb«  7Vf*'.ii. 
«  ..i»  .  i.<«  «<  n,  ir'i  Til  « •■••lo  ■■t"  iho  *■*.>«>  ra  >  .!:-r  i .  t!i  j'vn,  li-  vf  ^'..t»tV  and  .-iu-^t-fu  .■  ihi?  She^mli.!. 
In  thv  .oiiut   e.n  i-.>. I  i-'f  Mar  oi*>.i,  where  iuo*t  u.  ::;.xn  Ittv  ui:Jor  the  rule  vf  iudeii«ndeBt  chicff. 

Sori'AN  «-r  Ni;«;K<iI.ANn  prt!K-iit5  the  f.^r.rtuin;  i.o.  ilie*:  — 

'1  he  \\.i.ots  or  l«»i.<'H«  mho  are  rep  re- en '.ni  a.«  t.  e  iii:i?t  and  th"»  blackest  of  all  the  xwcToe* :  th  y 
p^is4.  B-  the  k:nu>i*jiii«  u:  Iii>iirL-Ii>lui.  i'.iy^.r,  ati>i  iiaub.  aiiil  xorm  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Bou- 
dull.  Low.  r  Yaiki,  Hiui  >ahiiii. 

'I  lie  Mt'trii.N*!"  Fa.mil%':  the  -V'f  //.#i_-'<.r.  apuwirtul.  s^omowhat  polished,  and  induMrioii*  penuti.* 
ni.-2ro  r..r  .  in  h)i<i4i-  ha.idK  i!<t'iiii:d  aU:v'!>t  all  t>i<-  i\>)ry  and  iroM  trade.  The^r  original  cnunin  i« 
t*"e  eU*att  1  tt-rrii"  ry  ..r  Man>lii:c.  l»n!  t?'«.\v  arv  now  wi  .oly  ••  tru!s>i  over  all  the  re:f:oii  b.»!Wci«  th« 
riv^•r4  (iainh  n,  .'lul  <••  '.^u  mi  the  wi»'  •^•<u»t.':uiil  pi>!>«o-'>  thk.-  kiiud  nid  of  Kainbouk,  K».MOn.  Kaana. 
HarfA.  Koiiir.  li.i-tihoti,  I'^'per  Y:ii:!.  Wouli.  |>  ii!.!:.<.  an-l  K-Uk  ui  'Ihi-y  nn-  aN'i  the  luo-t  nuinerc-af. 
and  Were  lli^-  d  luu  u:ii  pc<*i  io  nf  Ka:nbarj  Ul*  -r  ■  the  diU^i^n  •''f  il'at  kiitzd><in.  They  p.y^t.-s  1  kc- 
wi-e  K.:t:iU.iii,  >j-[.i>-.:  .ttiia.  Tiiiif*.  nud  oth<.r  'i->tiioT«.  To  ti:ij«  fanaly  al»o  belainc  the  S'*iiJ<fU  i-r 
S-  >r-(.  who  occii| y  iho  f:<ia«t  h'.'tWL^.n  ilu'  K.  ■  N'.iiie^  a>i>l  th.  Ki>:«i.  and  iitlier  part*  «if  thi»  rvuion. 

The  F"'i:i.*in  iir  i'Kt  i  .\taii9.  cal'  d  a'i-*»  F--'i-  :i  «.  T-ilir.t,  /'■*«/•».  ^c.  aTery  nuiiwri^n!*  an-1  powir- 
ful  p.ti.'l'.  whoiu'^t-*^  I'oiitj-  r<iro.  l>.<:ii>>u.  I  ••-.irah-J.il-'^.  F<ii1fldou.  Krouko.  Was^clah.  :«aTiirar.£, a.'.l 
otiier  «•' ii!i!r:»'-'.  h.-nle-  th.-  Ir.r.-.*  o:ii;  i.e  ii  tli-  FV.laOi- or  F*erat.-U«  in  central  Sondan  Ti'ey  h.»i« 
n  -t  til-  '.xtroiiic  i: .  -•••^  ol!.-i.:i.ie-:  t  iv.  Wini  ti.e  u-  •;'  .^t  mi  o.  Ihc  Hal  luwe,  and  the  Tlucit  l.p-;  t  .<•> 
fca'iir.  1.  oil  the  4'>ittr:ir<k.  iicc  hitrh.  n;tli  nii  olive  t.ii',  :.nd  u::  .■tciov.ableexprt'Mion:  tl:>.;>  :are  i  r<h-;.L-U 
apruiiii;  tn-in  the  lir,  r...:\r-.-,ro  i-l"  I'le  .\"ii  >n  ie  t\n  il»  w.th  the  jiroin  r  m^n  t  *. 

1'h  -  J  «L>i.vKK«.  wImi  i'.^'iii  a  o<>iioider^blo  i-art  of  the  p<>pulatiun  of  F  u.a*Ja^o.  Kourouia,  Civ.  -. 
Firin.  Snii-j.*>'tt.  ;*o».'.  ii.an.i.  aiid  Uonr*. 

Tli-.'  Ki-ji  'tRH  ill  i?.i-  Uir.p- 1  >..i  o:  1  .irh;;."'.  -i. 

Tin-  Kai  \nn  »!«.  tiiv  J  •  i»p  »■  o:  ti.v  l>.i'  il  t-.i  .>i"  l\.^'.-»!.r.a. 

'ih*:  H\iii's\  Family:  *.h:'  //■/ -'/^^  ••.  rli.  |i::ijj  !|  i-'e  of  K.i  lina.  TiouIk-- or  GhoolxT,  Kan*. 
htr.'.ry  nii'l  i  "^ir  i-.irt.iot' th'.'  wi-l-.  ri/j!o:i  ■..  ii;cM:>-:t.  ....i'ij  !«>r:ii>  tho  cciuri   m  ino  Frllatah  eiii7'r  • 

Ti'.."  Y\KRiii».H.  t.H- liit.niiiani  lu-ui-l.- oi"  Yarrilin. 

'I'h-  .^I.\>I»^!J  \««.  *h.«»  'iroupy  'h--  r.>;iiitry  to  :l;  ■  «i»-  •':•  i.-  !1  »ri;i''.i 

'I'lC  H\i«iij:i<.ML  14  and  iheMoniiw.  the  d.'Uii:  -i.i  -  i>  !•.-  \t  Ilu^'hi  riiieh  and  Mcl^'a,  in  ctitril 
S-"!;.ii. 

']  111'  I!«in?f<'f  \^  I'lVii.Y;  thi»  /'-ir.  I  .'*■!»:».  who  I- ri;  liv  |<.-i:M'i;  al  inak^  of  the  peopl:- of  Bo;:;... 
ai:  I  - I-  otlii  r  ili  tr.-'t"  mow  «.f>  .ini:i' '  I'unn  t'l..-  •  i  -.i-ir--  i»i"  .••niriiou. 

I  h.  iiMMA.N.K'i,  uhu  live  l«  t  .\.ti\  ;.  I-  livtr  >  .».'■:■.-■;  aid  (.'it;.;  Shi'i'iing.  in  the  ii»>i.ahl»<'urh>i  1  .r 
Si-rr.i-l.r-  -ii'- 

Th>-  l<.  ri.i  \M.  Ni  tin-  "oiitli-oa.-t  n'the  Ti.i.  uai...  ".  ,:'.*r.i:  t!i '  Oivi-t  r.nd  in  tJie  adjacent  irland*. 

'^^l^.•  .Vsii  ^^f;l.^•.  Family  :  ihi'  .it'i-i.in  »,  tn-.  -'.i-i.i'./.M  y  ••{hof  the  einoiri- oi  As^hauti-e,  an-i  t'--" 
ocf  up;irjl".  Cif  in<ij*t  t»i  tii'.'T  tril»iit:«ry  nr  va^?al  kiiv-t-i  •  *. 

Tin-  l>\iini  MtiK  I'\.*.iii.Y  :  the  i  eMplf  ui  I>,iK<iun  '-.i.  vu--.!;?  ofihi*  .AMT.iiitci'!-. 

1"h'.' .\kiia.h  i.r  I.Mtlt\Ns.  in  the  Kinudoin  ul  ih-- >:i..i>' n.iiiii'.  tiib.ttiiry  to  the  *■«' a: it «■».'*. 

Thv  Ki;KU\i'i:i:*<.  a  iniuieront  |ie>.>ple. -livi-I'd  i:j'.o  .-.  v.  r..l  i>v  ty  >ta:e>.  alnu>pt  al!  .  .-iLut.iry  to  tL? 
AnliuuU-v*. 

Tho  ARr>Kiii  F'amily:  tho  /-'•/'•  f.;iM/«.  th»-  do:.  In.  :.t  i».'  pli'  in  the  kinifiloin  of  I>ahoniey;  I- ■• 
Ju't'iht.  triinitarios  of  l>n^io!iie>  .  the  linirifiM.  tr.h.i:.-i :-.-:.  i«i  Y.^rrii'a;  tho  //•/'.■»m,  the  domitiant 
pC'ple  in  lh<*  rseal  ^iji^'dom  of  Iti-nin. 

'nu'K\Yi.i  F'amii.v  :  flu-  A''i_j/'.*  and  the  lii-ht;-iU!s.-  i.  in  ?];••  Ki:i.  •lo!ii>  nf  Knyl:  and  Giin^itunH',  in- 
land from  t>i.'  I'oa-t  «>f  'ia'  on. 

Tin- <"iiN^i'»  Famii.v  :  tl-e  pcopj  •  nf  C'Ufin,  s>nho.  Cn^  ■■l'''>.  Ln'iiif^-t.  -V»f •/•<.";i-*.i,  Oa  tdn,  ice,  ^ho 
ffpink  'l-fV- ri'Mt  ih:ik"-ln  "d"  fl.e  j-.iiii'-  ti>ii|;iu>;  the  i'eo}>lo  ••(  //>».  C-'ncii'-t  "a,  ni;d  S$'t,  x\|io*«*  lan- 
K»'ii:<!  !•*  a  iiii\tti:-e  III'  .\)>oi:ndu  uiiil  ^'oii};-).  Tlie  .»/■■'■»'.■■.;  tlie  in'o/h-  ol  >/■■.•*■• /iii.'i/.iw.  Mur'ii*u:i, 
Il"ini.  ('-utan.:-/.  Cut  iff.  (I'iiiyti,  llol'i-hn,  liu  lunJu,  lii/ir.  aii  1  i'ortiiLfUc^..  .-V  ni{<  da.  ^11  speak  dialect '« 

of  t)ie  .\hiflll.<hl  liiiiKun-.'c 

The  Jtr.N..!  i;i.  \  Fxm  i.v  :  f  f  jm- ■;  It-  of  !>•  nmwUt,  snb:ct««  i«f  rt»»'Hii.-4l ;  tho  ■,'<'-">plc  of  Qu^tunui, 
LiO-'t-;   IJi'i-:.-!  ,   \-tiiii.   f/r.iW't,   Mtnin'iil'^uti'lf  AiO. 

SOI'TH  AFRICA  r.Mitiiini  the  followin-  f.iniilicH:  - 

Thef.'*KKKH  or  K*i:-ut  F'lMii.v:  the  Knutvu,  the  7'#»wi'-".iVj'»  und  the  .V'ri.'/('<'.^:f  i,  on  the  CO:i9;  . 
thtf  Hrfr/iuaii'iit,  suhdivid<'<i  into  Ilr,',j't  ;s,  Tanitjiuhut.  latmi'-n^s,  Mivitian.at,  Mi'-nlunv*,  and  OiJiu, 
iiiift'id. 

Tho  II'-nE?rTOT  FVi-vily:  tho  Kfr-mnus,  tho  ihinaqu^if,  tli-  Sam-iqitit,  tho  Jhtintra*.  and  others, 
who  are  thi>  ll«itt<"iitot»  v-r'«i»orly -o  oalloi! ;  tlio  Stiahs,  roMiinonly  calud  Hu.tJ'it'-aiu  or  liiithnirH,  the 
hast  rivilir-od  of  ull  tlio  )-n'»wntrU>  :  i»f  Africa.  Tho\  oe- «:|>y  the  wildest  V*""*'  ol  the  ejuntry  be- 
yon  I  the  ftoiitic-rj  of  the  < '.ipf  (.olony. 

FTASTF.RX  AFUK'A  eAt.ihit.it  the  follow  {iifr  families.  *.e"^ral  of  which  rxlend  into  Soudan  and  the 
region  of  the  Nile  :— 
Th«  MoNOMATAPA  Famii.t:  the  yfont^.rt.  on  tho  lower  Zair.hero;  t  .o  /:'  ;  .r.>.  «n  the  middle  Z^u- 
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beae ;  the  Movizas;  the  Alaravi,  who  ar«  now  the  most  pow«rftil  people  of  the  Ute  empire  of  Hou^ 
nuktapa.  The  Macouas,  a  very  powerful  negro  race,  who  occupy  the  country  to  the  weetward  of 
Mosarobiqne,  along  the  coast  from  the  Zambeze  to  Melinda.  1  he  Monjmu^  one  of  the  ugUeit  of  the 
negro  races,  live  in  the  interior,  contiguous  to  the  southern  Macouas.  The  Sowalri  or  Sawmill  • 
.  verv  powerful  negro  race  who  are  found  along  the  coast  from  Bfagadoxo  to  opposite  Mombasa. 

THB  Oalla  Family:  the  Galiatt  a  numerous  and  powerftil  race,  celebrated  for  their  Inenraloiit 
and  conquests,  which  made  them  masters  of  a  great  part  of  the  late  empire  of  Abyssinia.  TlM(f 
appear  likewise  to  occupy  all  the  country  between  Abyssinia  and  the  western  frontiers  of  the  etatit 
which  lie  along  the  coast  between  Melinda  and  Magadoxo.  The  Mouttim^es  or  24inbe$,  a  nomadio 
race  who  traverse  the  vast  country  watered  by  the  supposed  course  of  the  river  Zebee,  snd  bat* 
acquired  notoriety  bv  the  terrible  incursions  which  they  made  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  ooi* 
tury  as  far  as  Melinda  snd  Qulloa- 

The  SoM  Acus  inhabit  the  coasts  of  Adel  and  A  Jan,  along  the  sides  of  the  great  triangle  of  whkh 
Cape  Ouardafui  msy  be  considere<]  as  the  apex. 

The  GixoiROS,  who  inhabit  the  kingdom  of  Gingiro.  and  whom  old  accounts  place  to  the  south  of 
the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  along  the  banks  of  the  Zebee. 

The  NiVEAHAi,  who  occupy  Bomba,  of  whom  nothing  certain  Is  known. 

Besides  these  families,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  aborigines  of  Africa,  there  are  seTeral  other  raoM 
who  have  at  various  periods  settled  in  different  parts  of  the  continent,  and  some  of  which  have  become 
numerous  and  powerful.  The  people  of  Abyssinia,  who  speak  the  Ghees  or  the  Tigr^  langnaf  ea, 
belong  incontestibly  to  the  Semitic  stock ;  but  appear  to  have  been  established  in  that  region  before 
the  period  of  history.  The  j^rabs,  at  a  very  early  period,  and,  more  lately,  during  the  great  eonqueata 
of  the  first  Khalifs,  invaded  the  region  uf  the  Nile  and  Moghreb,  and  spread  even  into  Soudan,  where 
they  are  found  in  great  numbers.  In  the  course  of  time  they  have  introduced  exclusively  their  lan- 
guage into  Egypt,  a  great  part  of  Nubls,  along  the  Nile  In  Shendy,  Damer,  Sheygya,  ftc.  In  all  the 
towns  and  grvat  part  of  the  country  of  Barbary.  and  part  of  the  Western  Sahara.  They  have  also 
established  themselves  In  several  states  of  Soudan,  as  Dar-Fur,  Mobba,  Baghermeh,  Bomuu,  and 
even  within  the  Fellatah  empire.  They  are  also  found  in  districts  on  the  west  coast  and  In  the  ad- 
Jflcent  isles.  The  Oitnanlfe  «r  Ottoman  Turku  have  become  the  dominant  people  In  Egypt,  Tripcdl, 
Tunis,  and  Algiers ;  and  various  European  nations  have  also  formed  settlements  alons  the  ooaata, 
and  mixed  witn  the  natives.  The  Portuguese  settlements  are  In  Lower  Guinea  and  along  the  eael 
coast.  A  large  territory,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Is  occupied  bv  Dutch  and  British  settlera. 
Tlie  English,  Danes,  and  Anglo-Americans  have  settlements  at  various  points  on  the  coasts  of 
Guinea ;  the  Spaniards  possess  Ceuta ;  and  the  French  have  conquered,  and  will  probably  oolonlae 
the  coasts  of  Algiers. 

Religion. —  Fetichisin,  or  the  worship  of  ido1<<,  is  the  religion  of  the  greater  pari 
of  the  Africans,  and  is  professed  by  almost  all  the  negroes,  and  by  some  branches  of 
ihe  Atlantic  family.  These  people,  who  see  in  the  most  common  things  which  sur- 
round them  objects  of  adoration,  appear,  in  general,  to  admit  of  a  good  and  a  bad 
principle;  they  have  lucky  and  unlucky  days ;  their  priests  are  dexterous  jugglers, 
and  profess  to  secure  both  men  and  beasts  from  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.  Islam  it 
predominant  in  all  the  great  states  of  Moghreb,  in  Egypt,  the  greater  part  of  Nubia, 
and  among  the  Troglodytic  family,  although  the  Ababdes  are  not  very  strict  in  their 
observances ;  and  the  Danakil  have  neither  priests  nor  mosques.  It  seems  also  to 
be  professed  throughout  the  north-eastern  and  central  parts  of  Soudan ;  and  the 
Mandingoes  and  other  tribes  have  carried  it  even  to  the  shores  of  the  western  ocean. 
Christianity  is  professed  by  the  Copts  in  Egypt,  and  also  in  Abyssinia,  where,  how- 
ever, it  is  mixed  with  many  superstitious  and  idolatrous  rites  and  notions.  The 
European  colonists  profess,  of  course,  the  religion  of  their  native  country,  and  are 
protestant  or  popish,  according  to  their  descent.  Judaism  is  maintained  by  a  great 
number  of  Israelites  throughout  Barbary,  Egypt,  aiid  Abyssinia ;  and  there  are  a  few 
Guebres,  or  votaries  of  Magism,  in  Mozambique. 

Government All  the  various  forms  of  government  are  found  in  Africa.     Tbe 

little  Arab  state  of  Damer,  in  Nubia,  is  a  monarchical  theocracy  ;  Fouta-Toro  and 
Fouta-Jalo,  in  Senegambia,  are  oligarchical  theocracies ;  and  the  new  kingdom  of 
Sus,  in  Moghreb,  is  a  feudal  oligarchy.  The  governments  of  Marocco,  Benin,  Tarriba» 
and  many  others,  are  despotic ,  and  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey  groans  under  a  species 
of  despotism  of  which  there  are  few  examples  in  tbe  world.  All  the  first-born  males 
belong  to  the  king,  who  causes  them  to  be  brought  up  publicly;  he  has  even  tha 
monopoly  of  all  the  women  of  his  kingdom,  and  every  man  who  wishes  to  many  is 
obliged  to  pay  him  20,000  cowries  for  a  ^i-ife.  The  king  of  Moropua  is  perhaps  the 
most  absolute  of  all  potentates,  for  he  even  prescribes  to  his  subjects  the  time  for 
their  amusements.  Several  of  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  Guinea  and  Eastern  Africa  also 
exercise  the  most  absolute  power ;  they  send  their  emissaries  to  steal  men  from  what- 
ever country  they  choose,  and  afterwards  dispose  of  them  to  strangers  in  exchange  for 
goods.  It  would,  however,  be  a  tedious  taisk  to  mention  in  detail  the  govemroeots 
of  the  numerous  petty  nations  which  people  this  continent.  The  governments  of  the 
great  states  are  all  despotic ;  and,  of  the  smaller  communities,  many  are  patriarchal, 
and  vary  in  different  degrees  between  despotism  and  anarchy. 


uevea.  i  ne  people  oi  ttie  i>rmcipai  towns  or  cgypt  Barbary,  Ardrah,  Dagooroba,  Asoantee,  Bomon, 
and  others,  carrv  on  various  trades,  and  ezoel  in  the  mannfaeture  of  diilSrent  kinds  of  ctoth,  and  in 
the  dressing  of  skins.    The  dlstrlot  of  Tafllelt  and  several  towns  In  Bfarocco,  and  Kashna  In  Sondaa, 
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»r«  rrlobnited  fi«r  t*io  l«emuty  of  their  li«ther  i  Morocco)  and  the  preparation  of  sUnf.    For  mvi 
year*  pa«t  tie  9|<uii  oott  m  of  liamietUi.  Maniurah,  MehallK-ci-&>;lnr.  Fouah.  tec  in  l^ortf  ij( 
^  ha^  acquirf-i  .:r«Mt  iiii|>  r  aiic*.     At  ihc  l*\v  of  Z>'r|ii.  lii  TunU.  liii.-n  cl.*th  an:t  %fia»l<  are  ibua 

i  turetl.  M|iii*h  ar%- i:i  liiMiiaiul  ihroughout  North'm  \frica.     The  neffroen  are  in  yviirral  faal  boi 

f  moll ;  liut  ilif>  »-«■  i-\i.->.Il  III  ll!«iK«r.'«.  |;.M>d  tor|^:r!•.  and  «>\pvrt  gi>ld<»tiiith« ;  th*7  can  i^ive  tre^  ag. 

tem,>r>'.  mii<l  r'«'lu>*.-  tinl-l  wirt-  to  an  oxtrc:i>c  nn.-ii  -!*>.  T>ie  F<>ul.aha  and  the  huiiiiou»  work  irau  i 
■ilvrr ;  an*  ile%:i'r<iu«  w.nkiiiL'n  iit  w  n<l,  Ivath-.r.  and  dve  •tulT* ;  and  indeed  amonir  manjofi 
nviiriK'-  i*iv  art  ui'  dvf  11)1  i-  I'urriod  t<>  a  certain  dcgrve  of  p  riv-otiun.  The  peuple  ul  Lufrffuii  la  B 
nou  makv  oortnii  fli't^i  ul  th  ■  tliK-»t  and  oIomaI  tiii«u.-;  aitd  lhi>  groldiunith-work  ot  Atiianies.  I 
poumlta.  Siicn  IV.  J>-iiiiv'i.  '1  iinl>ui*ioo,  and  otlivr  c  umrieii  and  Iowmb  of  the  interior  Cfljortafr 
c.-U-t»nt>  uTcr  all  ihi>  .••nitiufiit  ;  tlie  a'lik  bfiuK  of  udmiraMe  rtiiish  and  r«*»eniblinir  tllaicrre.  1 
Hu^llm  11  of  S-iiitli  Atiii'A  a  o  »:(*od  iur^  t^.  ariiioiiivr'>.  potter*,  and  cmrvvr-* ;  the  Maquaina*  ar«  fi 
farrliiT  Hdva'ieei.  an  I  work  in  i-on.  c  •piH^r,  and  i«ur«.  li  in  •aid  the  pjoplw-  of  Hacioaia  makv  th 
own  iirt- -jiriii^  Svvt,T.il  tritK-«  Ot'  S  tutu  AiVioa  witrk  iMppcr  niiue^ ;  and  others  of  thvni  e%c^-l  in  i 
ni:inuia(-  urv  «•!'  f»'ijwt.  inatn.  and  bi!>kct4.  w-iirh  are  fxporti.nl  for  the  auindy  of  the  interior  couatrt 
H  •mo  *>(  .h  M  lor*  <•!  \h.-  .saM;ir.i  ar«'  gnoti  dy.-ix  Briii'iurerik,  ..nd  icoldtfuiithsi.  The  peo^>le of  U hfd 
In  (■uiiu-i  Mill  I  11*  M  •ioii.io  in  V'onjo.  ctfii  fut  |'r«'ciuu4  ^tones  and  make  of  them  pvndaiUi  for  lb 
•art.  lira«vK-t9i.  tet*  ;  and  in  Korn  ki  it  1»  *ai  i  that  thvre  an*  p^.-oiiIe  wii-.i  cut  prcciou*  alonea  a 
en^ratf  neaU.  in  <*pit  •  of  Mh*  nli  tai'le«  i  rvMfiitml  hy  mouniaina  and  d<**«.'rt^  and  ih.*  vant  uf  aa 
gabli'  -tr. Hill*.  At  ua  ha«  fvliiliitiil.  from  llie  r«*niote«t  antli^uity. a  vaat  inlai-.d  conimerciai  moveiair 
whi  -li  sull  toriii*  oiio  ••!  thf  iii:>!>t  oh-i''a«*t«T  *l\c  featuri'a  ut  the  contiueiit.  'J'iint»uctwi>.  Jennch,  a 
oth-r  oeiiriil  ttlWl>^  of  SuuUii.  are  v  »it-  d  h\  o.ira%anM  which  M>t  out  vTerjr  %emr  from  the  «strMiii 
of  Atrioa  to  t'M'haiu--  thr  priHiiiro  of  tli  ir  own  o.Hintriet  or  of  Kurope  and  A*-a.  for  that  of  centi 
Atrii'i.  Moiirz'iuk.  m  Fo/zan.  and  ('oh!i«-.  in  liar>Kiir.  ar-.  a«  it  wvr^,  the  northern  and  tb#<asu 
ycm'.f*  of  Solid  III :  and  lor  M-«t>r»l  >car»  ihi>  |K*«ipIt>  of  Aofiela  have  become  thi>  carriers  of  a  vrcai  pi 
of  thf  trail*  ot  >.iu  '.ail  with  Kwiypi  and  Trip  di.  sitiov  the  Mart*c?an8  lo»t  their  influence  ia  To 
bicto  >.  In.-  A  »'•*"  ul  Sui  hnw  I  o  H«4-fd  tiii-inM'hi*>  oi  ail  the  trade  which  that  city  carried  ^^n  • 
Maroroo.  uiid  ar.-  li.'fomi>.  Iiki'  the  K*-zzani'r4  and  KiiriaiK.  ttif  liumefiiate  agents  of  the  commi 
ciai  cnti'riiriM'  of  >uii.i.iii  wiih  >h>Khr>'h.  'llii*  Fotilah-  and  th<*  douitons.  an«l  particularly  th^  M^ 
diiiK>4><&.  i':irr>  mi  it«  triidc  with  tli.- ivia^^t  of  S«'!i<vainliia.  und  the  Ita^onnibaa  and  Aahantr-s«l 
tlu*  i'unf>:  «>f  iiiiiiira.  In  ili*  r.'i;io  i  of  thi*  N  le.  i'airo  i-  the  gre.it  mart  for  the  trade  lieiveen  Afti 
and  Alia:  and  ihi- itr  j^l  «■.!>.  by  ni.aiK  t^f  t*if  pO'ipW*  of  .\m(;o1a,  tVzian.  and  J>ar-F>ir,  and  i 
iiu-rch.iiif«  ••:  Khitr.ii.ii  and  l>.r.-er.  hit«  ci>-iiiii.ri-ia)  rflaioiii  witti  the  citiea  uf  Tuni-.  Alfien.  F 
and  ^1  troi'ro.  aiii  thf  >;r.ai  lownt  tif  Soudan.  Nubii.  and  Ahyn-niia.  Tiie  town  of  Berber,  likrwt 
ha-*  li  roinc  th.>  ^rt^tl  mart  li-tWi<'ii  S»iilaii.  \h><•^  nii.  Nul>a.  K.'.^pt.  and  Arabia;  and  i'omnutfi 
hitii  li  tfwii  ■  li  r  •III  •  tiu>  mart  \'(  tlu-  tru  U-  iH-two-n  >iiiidaii  and  tiif  c;>a«t  of  iiu'nea.  S.-c*kiD|;  |:*i 
rally,  wo  m.iy  «a>  that  i-oiiiiiieri* '  i'>  to  a  ceitain  oxtfiit  tlif  primipal  ocoupation  of  icveral  Afric 
nat  uni  Om  tt  ii^ih>-J»»s.  the  Mandiiuoo*,  tlu  tVzzaiH-r*.  tin- Kuriiins.  and oth«*r» already  mentioiu 
tlu*  tollowiirj  AfK*  ihf  pr-.iuvial  tra<lim(  pi-tpl.*:  tli  ■  Sfrraw«Ndi«  in  Sfiie}(*'i>*^l*«  who  ha%e  long  hf> 
fainuiio  lor  thi-r  ad  Ir.  <•%  iiinl  iiit>-lliKfm*  ■ :  thf  Soniaulls,  who  posi.-tx  several  »hlp«,  aiidexchangr  '■ 
pro  ill  'o  •  f  oiuithi'rn  .\b>!t<inia  and  the  va!«iorn  corner  uf  Alrica  for  that  of  Arabia ;  the  l«bibb«rrtl 
trihe  uf  Arab*  a-uontt  ilie  Dankall.  wlio  art*  thv  a^'entu  of  alinoHt  all  thf  trade  of  Abya»in-a  with  A*i 
the  Muvt/.!i!i,  who  ni.iiui.'e  iivarly  all  the  iv>iniiu-roi.il  lni«ine<-  nf  the  Interior  of  Monomotapa.  It 
ciirioiK  aUii  to  oi-e  t  -e  /.•!  ••/''-«.  a  p-'>pli*  .tmoiu  the  lolo's  wh-ite  manners  and  cuatonia  reaembkF  t^M 
of  thi*  Kip'*-  >^ :  <tfid  the  Af  ■••iiiif  II  of  the  iirain  e->a«l  and  «uinc  idher  neisrues.  llvlnv  between  Cape  J 
Ann  an  i  Cap.-  r.tliiu-.  wlio  hs-no  their  i->«ntry  for  ci>rtaiii  perbwlw  to  carry  on  trade,  or  hire  thci 
aelveit  a>  !••  am>Mi  on  huanl  of  Kur>>|>ean  shipR ;  and  aNo,  to  tind  a  great  iiuinlicr  of  the  Foula!i»  ai 
Kriiou/  p-jrtorniiii4  the  !>iiiii'  ai'ti\e  and  lalturt>ui>  duties  whi«*h  are  |ierlorined  In  Euro;  e  by  the  Sar 
\anl-.  Au\ir>;iiat«.  T>r»iU'*i'.  iJ.ilh-iro*.  Kriule'-o.  Iri"!!.  and  others  The  mo5t  iin|.Mirtaiit  c««m"iierc! 
town-,  ill  Af.  ie.iar**:  'hVz,  .Maruoei».  Mot;ad>>re.  and  Tangier  ui  Marocco :  Aljiier*  :  Tuni^  ;  Trif<-i 
M"ur/.onk  and  iiiin  ia'iicH  in  t'«-.'<:iii:  Cairo,  Ah'xaiidna.  Khartum.  HerlHT.  ^ulkiln.  i.'o«^r.  a: 
>la«<-iiah  ill  i-.c>|-t  .iii<l  Nu'>i.i :  \-lowa  in  Ah\^^illla;  Ancurnou  and  Honiuu.  Kimi,  :>acratc'r  ai 
Ka>iiiia  in  <'i'ii'tr.il  *iiiiil.-in  .  Kunlt.i  in  N.Mfe.  ('oniiiui^-ii .  iirand-Ma^^un.  <  u\-  I  ;:»M»n.  Yan-:i.  A 
ill  A««haiiiii';  1  niilv.i«-!u.i.  .1.  iiiu-li.  Seiru,  >aii<>aiid:n.:  K.inkan  im  \\  e»t  rii  Sou '.an  .  i "afH*  Ooa:*:.  i 
ni:ua.  K'Min>.  Call  >  .ir,  .\o  in  il-.iPi-a  ;  St.  l.uui*.  at  !)i<- iiiuiith  of  the  s  lu-cal  :  K  e>-to>k  n.a:  Sj-t; 
I-e«»ni  ;  i  n«'>:in^a.  ^amu.  Itilii.  Hiil':rid<<.  Mi*-«l,  Hnh.-li  •.  \o.  inl.tnd  .  CaN  :iila.  A!ii!<rif.  .\r.  i-n  t; 
cua-t  n|  ('••.ii:o;  M.  I'unt  d  ■  l.o.iiti'a.  |(eni:uela.  >lii/an.l<i.|n -.  \->.  lu  I'o' licne- »  \frii'a;  IWIt-r 
in  tlie  I'o.ni.  >  iif  i^i- s  ir.-.nl--  Tin- u>-:h*!i-'<  iiio«t  niiKi.iaiid  iii  thi- inieriur  ii:  Xiricaari*.  pi>t'; 
mu^k- 1->  -al'r«-«.  \  i- iie«- i:!.«'«*«an'.  iif  wliieli  iinTi-liI'le  iHi.tiitiiio>are  >tili  i:ii]>ur«<l.  ooarve  no --l.v 
and  •'i.k  ■»in!'-.  poll  rji.  I'l-.i"-  i--iiii- d  outt«ui«.  iiiu>liT-.%,  wruiiii?  pap- r,  foral.  ra.-u;  ••,  salt,  perfum; 
atiii  >piei«»  'I'hi'  prill  'p.il  aif'-i-  "  ••♦  e.\p<»rt  ari' :  i:«'id-li;-t.  i\-'i\.  riei-,  Mhi-ii,  >ji:in.  popjH.-r.  oiitr:« 
feathiT*.  raw  hi-lf-,  dr-  "•-el  hi.lr«.  nMir.-ci'o  leaMii-r.  euHo.-i.  ind.-.;o.  date^,  M-nn.i,  w.i\.  a]>>oii,  rop,'« 
natron,  ssi.t.  t<-akM  x.i.  tee.  :  to  uuii-h  we  luiisi  *-:iit  ud>l  si.«\i>.  1  he^e  ii«rii:ed.  not  many  yfaraac 
the  5iapiO  uiti  -le  <>l  .Vf:ii-an  trade,  and.  in  ^pitc  •  I  all  the  ]hw>  and  r>-w'nlat.oM>  inadi*  to  thcVi'titrar 
the  trade  is  lili  earrled  on  with  the  gr.'.'tte^i  a'"ti\  ity  on  butli  the  ea«tirn  and  the  we^ti-rn  ooa->ta.  at 
e*"»'n  Rcr  ■«•>■  Ihi-  di-t-rt  by  wa\  of  Tripoli  .i  d  Kirypi,  Thf  iiiteriiHl  ••la\e-trad-'.  alwax.-  great,  a]  fv* 
even  to  h.i\e  incriMieii  in  e-uKi-ijni  iie<-  oi  the  diltieuitie«  attendiii-.;  exportation  \>\  ^ta.  The  ruWr^ 
lUiriiun.  I*  i^hiTin-li,  Ptr-I'iir.  aii-1  oiImt  >l.-ih  in* 'an  »iai(-!i.  make  fr«-<|Ui'iit  i:leur^ioI|$  upon  the 
idulatron-<  m  i^hhtiiiit.  f- r  tin- pnri  o<i>  ot  prtieiirinc  s.u-<-«  lor  ^ale  ;  Mit-liii-ii  the  |  «tii  lo  chrij^tij 
Alivit^iiiiaii*  >ri/f  the  .Nhaiuallat  I'l-r  the  Kiine  n:i)iall>>wed  purp  -ti- ;  and  we  nriy  u-M,  tu  tiieir  ^hanl 
that  f  ■•  Viitflo-  Viiii-ii<an->.  au-i  Kra7iliaM-ro!  Imciu  m'.  are  now  tt.i-  crnnd  eiu'i  iira^v  r-  "-f  the  iraff. 
AiiiuDt;  t>i«>  (|jirrr«M<i  km  l>  id' Atr.caii  iruiii'^,  ^ail.  tihhar.  aini  eourie-  d«>erve  niteiitiKii.  TsbK 
4>r  tr<d  i-duxt.  •■!' ul.ieli  th-- cri-.it  r|.i'i  i- v:n!hi-r>-i|  i  i  i  viitr  il  S.iiniaii.  i^  eur.-i-nt  thi  ou..lio.i(  near 
the  whuli-  nf  \t-iiM,  wIiiTi.  in  piaee-  th-  n>u<.i  ahundaiit  in  ^<-M.  at  Sa:i>-iiulinc.  lor  i  x.iii.}  It.  t! 
^ttl'.ie  of  tl-i-  iiuiiil  ill  ]•  11]  iirtinii  to  that  i  f  •>i:\rr  i*'  .i«  I '  to  I.  while  in  Kurope  it  i>  a«  !■'•  to  |  11 
want  of  Kji't  in  .->•  \i>ral  lart^  ui  :lie  iiiti-riur.  and  the  dithi'ulty  of  tran>|Hir'.iiit:  -o  l>ulky  an  ariio: 
bav.'  V.I  I  ii',  aiii-.si  it«\a'.U',  th-it  pii-ee-*  of  "alt  ar<  iisi  d  f>>r  iiiviny  in  man\  plai*e>.  li/the  co.  r.ti 
of  the  N|auiliiu:o  •<.  f<  r  in*l.-tiii-t-.  a  pi>  e>-  of  •>aii  '.'^  ti-i-t  Ion.:.  It  inelu-i  hruaii.  nn<l  '2  itiebo^  tt-.i-: 
It  wnrlli  Irnm  mii-  t-i  twn  poiiii<l«  -tirl'iic;  in  |iar-l-'iir  1;'  |Hniiidn  A\eit;hi  of  ^ali  are  tiput aletit  to 
alave  iif  1 1  >>-ars  of  :■-.;••.  niiii  in  the  ma  kit  of  Antaluw  in  Ti»(n-  tu«i  or  thrte  |  ound>>  of  »alt  ai 
worth  tl.i-  thiriii'ih  p.irt  oi"  a  doll.ir;  ai  n  iireat'T  di«tafiv'e  t'roni  the  plai-e  wliere  it  i*  iri.KliK'>-d.  tl 
valiu'  aiuiii<-iit-i  in  proportion  to  the  di<>t-ine -.  till,  aeei.rdiiu  to  .Al\are7,  a  puiin>l  of  ^alt  i»  worth  i 
wei-rfhl  in  jrold  I  t'owr-.e-,  of  im  inrriiioie  \alue,  are  iii'\erlln'le««H  the  mont  Owmin>>n  iiioiu-y  in  S«iudj 
and  (iiiiniM.  and  thf  tai>U-land  i-f  .>i  neuanil-ij.  TIh-i-  pri  tt\  little  shell*,  whieh  are  ti^htnl  in  in 
ineiiM-  ipmntiti-  x  ai  ihe  .Maldi\e«.  ha\e,  in  the  Interior  ot  .^friea,  a  value  nearly  ten  f.nii-*  jheir  won 
in  Henual.  wln-re  "iMMi  e.iurie-t  are  only  (iiui^aleiit  to  mie  «liilliiig.  The  principal  oiinoi.t  niiluy  ' 
Aby»>in.u  een>i>ti«  of  pieoe<i  of  outton  worth  a  oollar  ;  ;iiid,  when  a  vnialler  suiu  i«  ri-quirxM,  the  yln 
In  cut  into  propoitionatc  len^thH. 

Soi.  1  \i  State.— The  proreilinr  detail.^  exhibit  in  a  gre.it  tnva.iinv  t>  e  •o.-al  sta-e  of  if.<»  T^n\  le  > 
Africa  ,  hut  the  following  a-iditional  {taiticnlar^  will  ««'r%e  to  gi^e  a  n.ore  o<  mpleie.  though  ii«Hf 
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uurily  a  Tcrv  imperfect  view  of  this  Important  8ut:t)e<^-  Africa  pretentt  Mreral  craat  Indigmoua 
centres  of  civilization,  wtiile  for  others  it  is  indebted  to  Europe  and  Asia.  The  nrtt  and  the  most 
ancient,  as  well  as  the  most  important,  is  found  hi  the  region  of  the  Nile,  where,  before  the  dawn  of 
hifltorj.  the  Egyptians  and  the  ueople  of  MeroiS  appear  to  have  cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
where  they  have  left  the  most  imposing  monuments  of  their  industry  and  skill,  along  the  banks  ot 
the  Nile  and  the  Azrt>k.  and  in  the  neighbouring  oases.  The  ancient  civilisation  of  Axt.m  and  Ooo* 
dar  appea<-s  to  have  emanated  from  Merotf,  whiT«>  the  social  state  of  middle  and  lower  Nubia,  and  tiM 
oases  adjoining  Egypt,  ap;  ears  to  have  origlnatt.>d  from  Egyptian  colonies.  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion 
of  M.  Balbi ;  but  other  antiquaries  maintain  that  Egypt  itself  derived  all  its  art  and  science  from 
^Ethiopia,  or  the  uppei-  region  of  the  Nile.  How  civilization  originated  in  Ethiopia,  or  in  Egypt,  if 
it  took  it»  rise  there,  it  is  impossible  to  discover.  The  other  centres  of  civilization  which  are  found 
in  Soudan,  deserve,  no  less  than  the  first,  the  attention  of  philosophers.  The  particular  character  of 
the  social  syxtem  among  the  Fonlahs  and  the  Sousous  in  Senegambia ;  the  progress  made  by  tlM 
Ardrahs  and  their  neighbours,  before  they  were  invaded  by  the  Dahomeys,  a  proRress  whiehhad  canrMI 
them  even  to  the  invention  of  a  kind  of  writing  which  may  be  compared  wiib  the  qiUpi-os  of  Peru ;  th« 
Imperfect  civilization  of  the  Dahomeys,  Beninese,  Dagoumbas,andothernationsof  CfuineaandCongo^ 
of  the  Movizas,  Bushmen,  Macquims,  and  others  in  south  Africa,  afford  some  reason  to  believe  that 
these  peoiile,  free  from  every  foreign  influence,  have  followed  a  particular  direction  in  the  develope- 
ment  of  their  inteDeciual  laculties,  and  have  advanced  but  very  slowly  towards  civilisation.  Among 
the  Ashantees.  the  most  powerful  and  most  polished  people  of  Guinea,  there  are  several  traditions, 
customs,  and  laws,  which,  as  Bowdich  thinkt,  may  beattribnttdto  their  ancient  connection  with 
Carthage  and  Egypt :  and  this  remark  rosv  be  applied  to  several  other  nations  of  inland  Afirica.  Tha 
peoi'le  of  Tombuctoo,  Bornou,  Kashna.  Haoussa,  and  other  countries  or  Soudan,  appear  to  have  been 
indebted  to  tlie  Arabs,  if  not  entirely,  at  lea^t  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  state  of  civilisation,  Impirfeot 
as  It  is,  in  which  modem  travelers  have  found  tnem.  As  to  the  ancient  and  modem  tribes  of  tb« 
great  Berber  or  Atlantic  family,  which  has  successively  come  in  contact  with  the  1  benicians,  Car> 
thaginians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  afterwards  with  the  Arabs,  it  is  ratural  to  tielieve  that  It  U  to 
these  polished  nations  that  they  owe  their  small  degree  of  civilization.  To  these  two  kinds  of  Indigo- 
nous  civilization  we  have  to  add  two  others  foreign  to  Atrics,  Into  which,  since  the  dawn  of  history,  at 
four  successive  epochs,  they  have  been  imported  by  two  European  and  two  Asiatic  nations,  namahr, 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Arabs,  of  the  Semitic  family,  and  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  Gnsco-Iatm 
fsmily.  Hut  the  influence  of  the  Carthaginians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  never  extended  bcvoni  tho 
Sahara.  Towards  the  fourth  century,  Christianity  was  established  in  north  Africa,  along  the  slopes 
of  the  Atlas,  in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  still  nominally  prevails.  Three  oentuneo 
later  the  Arabs  overran  all  northern  Africa,  crossed  the  Sahara,  and  passed  along  the  east  coast  as 
far  as  Soflkla,  everywhere  introducing  Islam  and  its  imperfect  civilisation ;  and  even  yet,  in  ttaoao 
countries,  the  Arabic  language  is  almost  the  sole  vehicle  of  civilization  and  science.  But.  beyond  tho 
pale  of  Islam,  the  whole  of  AtHca  Is  barbarous ;  most  of  the  people  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  savago 
life ;  and  the  modem  Europeans  have,  for  a  period  of  throe  centuries.  Instead  of  endeavonring  to  In- 
troduce among  them  the  civilization  and  the  religion  which  themselves  possessed,  rather  treated  them 
as  I>ea8t8,  carrying  them  away  in  millions,  as  slaves ;  fostering  all  their  evil  propensities,  and  spread 
ing  desolation  and  misery  over  every  region  within  the  reach  of  their  nefkrious  traffic. 

DivisiOKs.— Our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Africa  does  not  enable  us  to  divide  tho 
continent  Into  very  distinct  geographic  regions ;  and  the  greet  number  and  the  uncertainty  of  Its 
political  divisions  prevent  us  from  taklns  them  as  the  basis  of  our  descriptions.  We  shall  therefaro 
consider  Africa  nnder  the  following  arbitrary  beads  of  division  :  the  negionqftkn  Vilet  IncludlM 
Abvssinia,  Nabla.  and  Egypt ;  JUofrhrebt  Inclnding  Barbery  and  the  Sahara;  Soudan  or  NfgrokmuL 
Including  Senegambia,  Guinea,  and  the  basins  of  the  Kawara  and  the  Tchad ;  or,  in  other  word«,  all 
the  region  between  the  Sahva  and  the  ocean,  eastward  to  Abyssinia,  and  southward  to  the  central 
mountains  of  the  Moon ;  S&tUhfrn  4frica,  inclnding  that  portion  of  the  eontlnont  which  lies  to  tho 
south  of  Afegrssinia  and  the  mountains  of  the  Moon ;  and,  lastly,  fAe  Istandt. 
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REGION  OF  THE  NILE. 

Tiiifi  wule  region  comprises  that  portion  of  Africa  wbich  forms  the  weitern  <bort 
of  the  Red  Sea,  extending  from  7^  to  32^  N.  lit.,  fur  about  1 750  milet,  and  betwaw 
30^  and  43^  K.  lonfr.,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  afiout  1000  miles  at  tJie  south,  to 
134)  miles  or  leii^  at  its  northern  extremity.  It  is  usually  considered  as  divided  into 
three  lurire  coiintrie!),  named  Eyifpt^  \ubia,  and  Abipiwiia  ;  each  of  which  uill  iona 
the  jiulijert  of  a  separate  section,  though  the  greater  part  of  the  region  li  now  und^ 
the  dominion  of  the  Pas^ha  of  Egypt. 

Tho  grand  chanictTi^tic  of  the  refrioniithc  rircrNiLE,  vhich  trarers^s  its  vhol«  rci«iil  ftvn 
south  to  north.     According  to  the  ini>ftt  recent  information,  the  remotest  aourcc*  of  ihii  famo.-i 
rUor  ap-.>iiir  to  lie  in  the  mountains  of  the  Moon,  ahout  7'  north  lat.     These  unite  to  form  a  itr.'aia. 
wliich.  und  r  the  name  of  Bahr-f^-  /thiad  iWhxte  riTer\  flows  north-east  ward,  tbronsh  Duwa  or 
Deiika,  and  the  c»un:r.v  nf  the  Shelluk-.  to  15-  M'  north  lat.,  vhere  It  recefres,  on  its  rifht  hank,  tbe 
jtbau'i  or  lt'thr-4-t-Jsrtk  -Hlue  river-,  from  Abysninia.    The  White  river  appears  to  uve  been  the 
true  Nil>'  of  the  ancient  eeoKraiiher*  .  but,  in  modem  times.  It  Is  only  after  its  contfuence  with  the  Am- 
rek  that  the  nnlt.d  »tr-.am  is  known  sh  the  Nile,  nnder  which  name  it  flows,  in  m  eencral  dircctioa 
thoii-.rh  with  vsro'.is  windings  almost  due  north,  through  Nulita  and  Efcypt.  into  the  MediterruMsn 
Boa  liy  two  principal  mouthK.     \X*  princi|ial  affluents.  Itcsii^s  the  Airek,  are  tbe  M*Mteg  and  the  T*- 
rasze  or  .Y/''  tnth,  Itotli  i>u  thi'  ri-^ht.  fW>m  Aby«-inia ;  liut  fVom  the  left  no  important  afHuent  i*  knova. 
In  one  r  -^iiect  the  Nile  is  diftinnnlshed  from  every  other  ri^er ;  ior,  between  the  J:«neiiOD  of  the  Ts* 
caxxo  and  the  si'a,  a  distanc  •  of  l.VK)  miles,  it  dov4  not  receive  a  single  affluent,  but  procv.^s  In  mJ»- 
t,iry  (znnd.Mir  ihroutfli  the  desert,  fertilizing  only  a  narrow  strip  along  its  har.Ica  of  a  fiew  miles  ia 
broadth.  uhich  con4tituro<t  the  rultivated  ]K>rtion  of  Nubia  and  l:.nrpt.    Tlie  Kahr  -el-Abiad  lias  bwa 
expl.ind  bv  M.  Linant.  to  the  ext  nt  of  132  geographical  miles  above  its  confluence  witli  tibe 
A/rc'-i.  A«  he  !«ailod  along  he  8ounili>d  occasionally,  and  found  always  fktMn  three  to  toarfkthocu: 
the  river  wat.  in  ni^ny  place.'*,  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  even  t*^cn  was  fkr  within  its  banka.  wbicb 
soinotimos  »>Ci?nMHl  four  nilLs  dixtant  from  each  other;  but  even  this  is  not  the  full  width  ai  iugrssl 
eot  hi*l};ht.    There  are  m.'v>  ral  inlands  in  the  stream,  and  these  as  well  as  the  banks  are  corind 
with  largo  t>*eeii  i>f  a  spiendld  green,  in  the  higher  parts  no  longer  obscured  with  brushwood,  bat 
standini;  in  grovos  amidst  a  rich  herhige  of  the  flne:-t  hue,  as  in  an  English  nark.     But,  a  few  mUrs 
abiive  AleiK.  whcr^  l.lnant  stop|>ed.  the  river,  he  was  informed,  is  onlv  knee-oeep.  in  consequence  of 
it«  irrcat  width.     Of  it<«  hicher  cour-c  very  little  certain  lut'orniation  has  >ftt  been  received.  Ibrahim 
KaAhef,  an  ufflcer  ol  the  I'a^lia.  travelh  d  for  .!&  days  along  Its  banks,  partly  on  liocli  sides :  and  ai 
the  hik'hest  nomt  hr*  reached,  probably  10^  N.  lat  .  !29'-  E.  long.,  the  river  was  shallow,  fkill  of  Islandi. 
six  liunri*  in  breadth,  but  with  no  mountain'*  In  sight.     The  great  breadth,  thoufrh  perbape  ixaf- 
gt^rntdi.  and  not  very  intelliglhl.v  dMcril*ed.  leaver  little  doubt  that  the  river,  even  at  this  estrtos 
poin*.  W.14  much  br.>a-1erthnn  at  it^  Junction  wirhthe  Azrck,  :«nd  seems  to  indicate  that  Its  confjmia- 
tlon  iit  of  an  <>xtrHi>''dina  y  kiii'1,  itt  origin  Iteing  perhapi  in  a  lake  or  lakes,  supplied  by  streams  froxa 
a  liit'a-.t  raMK«>  of  niouniain*>.     Tlie  existence,  uHkrvover,  of  lakes  haiitiira  coniuuieation  with  t^e 
river  ou'y  during  ti'UxN.  {<•  ren-lvrcd  highly  probable  by  a  |!as«ni;e  in  Linanl's  Journal,  which  states  that 
al  'hi.-tini»>  of  th-  inuniiatlon  ot  the  .\biad.an  InoriHlibie  qt:.intit\  ortbhls  brought  down  by  the  corrmt. 
M.  I{n'»»->ri2i'r.  lioweviT,  writing  from  KoA^errcii  in  the  L*ountry  of  Kassoglo.  in  Deeeml>er  1&37.  M}i. 
tli.it  with  nspoct  to  the  Whitv  river,  ho  had  re.i<on  to  bo  convinced  that  it  flows  in  a  direction  r^- 
ri-ifiy  contr.i'y  to  thut  n!(!<ignv<i  it  on  th>>  map-i.  for  it  ri«e«  in  the  country  of  theGalla  and  Shanitalli. 
and  rini%«  p-inilh  I  to  the  Blu>-  r:vi  r.  — '.  .'Ifh  imum.  ,'M  Miit/  Isi8.^     Be  that  a^  it  may.  the  Bahr-e-* 
Aliiri'l  is    iin<iitulit«."ily  tlio  |riniMp-il  branoh  of  tli«<  Nile.     It  diflcharges  a  greater  qoautiry  of  water 
that!  tho  Arrvk  ;  an>l,  thoutrh  9iiiiii>what  riarrouer  at  the  contluetice  than  it  is  hijirlitr  up,  it  is  e^en  la 
t:.l->  n">)«oi>t  e  lU'il  to  tho  othi-r.     Ti\o  colour  also  of  its  waer  in  that  which  characti«nxos  th>r  uniTird 
t>*.r:  am  in  tlie  dry  season,  tin-  A7.i-ek  bi'*nK:  then  of  a  enH'n-«li  hue.  while  the  Abi.id  i*  always  white,  srJ 
h  '.s  n  ^oHpy  nppi-ar:in<*e,  t-vi>n  during  the  inundiitloiiH.     Hut.  at  the  cuntlueni'e.  the  .Abiao  is  only  ImV 
f«vt  Acro:-n,  and.  furtlur  d-nii.  tho  general  a(>p«>(.t  of  tbi>  livir  ha.H  much  more  of  the  character  of  the 
.\  Tok  than  Ol  the  .\biad  :  in  fvi>ry  resi  oct  rc^finMini;  tho  former  as  to  the  nature  of  its  bank*  ani 
atjoiiiinK  HCi.ncry,  t^iilth.  t-innoiii  ooiirM>,  "and-b.-.nk*.  and  the'want  of  large  ^holls.  surh  a^  areoo'y 
to  he  found  on  the  bank- of  tiw  Ab.ul.     Below,  also,  as  along  the  bank ;i  of  the  .\zrek,  there  arc 
C'linparatively  few  wat»rlowl.  whil  >  near  tho  .\biad  tho-e  are  innumerable  — f  Jour.  /i.  OrofF-  ^'•'-•• 
vol.  II  )     The  nahr-el-A/rik.  I  owovor.  hns  by  nian>  been  con^iiiorod  to  bo  the  Nile.     It  rises  from  a 
Kiiiull  marshy  plain.  In  the  country  f-l'thc  Agom*«.  l2C>niile<'  S..S.\V.  ofGondar.  and  takrs  a  circuitous 
c'oiir^.'  tlirougti  the  lake  of  I>i>nihVa  lotlie  south-eaHt.  -outh,  west,  and  north -m-est,   in  which  larl 
dirov>!l.in  no.'iHy  it  continn  -s  t'lro'igli  almost  (i~  of  l-it.  till  it  nu-et  the  Abiad.     It  wa«  the  source  of 
th:.".  river  that  wa-*  vis  t»'d  by  Bruc.*.  a*  tho  source  of  the  NjIo  ;  and  it  i«  inditd  well  entitled,  from  it* 
»lio,  and  the  longih  of  it^  course,  to  dispitt.*  tlie  honour  uith  its  riva' ;  a'  the  confluence.  It  :s  At 
Kant  a»  wide  though  it  di^oliarges  h  Hnialler  quantity  of  water.     In  th*;  dry  >tason  its  water  ha*  a 
greonish  hue  :  but  «iiirinir  the  annual  flood,  it  bocom'  s  rodiiiiih,  from  the  nature  of  the  n^uJ  brougfct 
down  by  tho  Bohr  Tuuniat,  wliloh  falU  into  tho  Azrok  in  tho  province  of  Fazuolu.     The  Azrek  i»  ibe 
ytitttnut  of  tho  ancient  K*-ographor-  ;  and  its  piiisoipal  artlueni!>  are  :  the  Dnvter,  and  the  H^kat,  on 
tho  right ;  the  Itnmi.   YhIkium.  and  Toumnt,  on  the  hft.    Tho  only  aftiuont  of  the  Nile,  beloa*  the  gnat 
conHuonce.  is  the  Tanizzt'  or  y/tharit/i.  on  the  rii^ht,  in  lat.  17-  4i)'  N.     This  Rtream  has  its  source  in 
tho  high  mountains  of  I.a<>ta.  and  forms  with  the  Nil.-  the  famous  peninsula  of  Mero<<.     Near  its  con- 
fluonce  with  tho  N  lo  it  rt-ceivos  on  tho  right  th*'  Bahr  M-'frnn.  xrbich  brings  down  such  a  quantity  of 
black  earth  that  it  affects  the  vonornl  colour  ot  tho  river.     After  the  Junction  of  the  Ahiail  and  tbe 
Asrek,  tlioNile  makes  a  remarkable  bend,  likoa  gn-ar  S.  flowing  .MO  miles  south,  and  then  turitint;  again 
to  tho  north,  its  width  varying  excvodingly  from  moro  than  a  mile  to  less  than  a  qudirter  of  a  mile, 
and  its  channel  beirnr  studded  with  innunirraMo  islands,  clothod  with  the  rchost  vegetation.     In  its 
progre>s  through  Nubia  it  torms  six  cataracts.     The  tlrst  occurs  about  midway  IciWt^n  llallaiah 
and  Shondi  :  the  second,  lielow  Berber  :  tlie  third,  abovo  Moraweh  ;  the  fourth,  at  Uanni  k  ;  the  hlth. 
at  Wftdy  Haifa,  ix  formed  by  a  multitude  of  rocky  Islands  among  which  the  river  dashes  amidst  clouds 
of  foam,  and  Is  to<ised  in  perpetual  eddies ;  the  sixth,  anil  lowost,  between  Phila*  and  Ele|.'hantine, 
24-'  N  lat..  wherethercis  a  considerable  fall,  the  greatest  height,  however,  being  onlv  five  feet  perpen- 
dicular ;  but  the  bed  of  the  river  is  for  several  miles  thickly  strewed  with  granite  rocka,  and  narrowed 
to  half  a  mile.     These  cataracts,  however,  are  usually  numbered  upwarrla,  the  sixth  being  reckoned 
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the  flrst.  and  the  first  the  sixth.  The  Nile  consist*  of  too  large  a  body  or  water  to  b«  lost  iu  the  Im- 
mense tlo^crt  through  which  it  flon*.  but  it  dinti.iishes  gradiuilly  as  it  proceeds  northward.  It  is 
nan  oner  at  Cairo  than  at  Siout ;  and  narrower  at  Siout  than  at  Thebes ;  but  from  Wady  Halfis  to 
Thcbtis  its  volume  continues  ap^tarently  the  Fame  An  immense  quantity  of  the  water  is  diTeited 
tri>m  the  r.ver,  and  exhausted  in  artificial  irrigation  ;  and,  when  the  great  canals  of  Egypt  were  kept 
In  good  repair,  the  river  must  have  been  still  more  diminished  towards  Its  mouth.  At  Assouan  its 
width  is  about  3900  feet ;  at  Hu^iar  Silsili,  only  1700 ;  at  Oudi,  36  miles  above  Cairo,  2900 ;  «t  Bosetta, 
ijX),  nnd  at  Damietta.  only  80). 

§  I.  EGYPT. 

Situation  and  Extent This  ancient  and  celebrated  kingdom,  is  situate  in  the 

north-east  corner  of  Africa,  between  24°  3'  and  31°  37'  N.  lat.,  and  29°  and  35°  25' 
E.  long. ;  but  of  thi.s  large  space  of  150,000  square  miles,  little  more  than  a  tenth 
part  is  occupied  by  cultivable  soil,  the  remainder  consists  of  salt  marshes,  sandy  plains, 
or  rocky  and  barren  mountains.  The  cultivated  land  of  Egypt  consists  of  the  long 
narrow  valley  of  the  Nile,  which  measures  above  500  miles  along  the  course  of  the 
river,  with  an  average  breadth  of  only  eight  or  ten  miles ;  and  a  large  triangular  plain, 
measuring  about  150  miles  along  the  sea,  from  which  it  extends  about  100  miles  in- 
land to  the  point  where  it  joins  the  valley.  Besides  these,  there  is  likewise  the  pro- 
vince of  Faioum  or  Fyoum,  which  is  watered  by  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  comprises 
about  340  square  miles. 

The  average  breadth  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  between  Cairo  and  Edfou  is  only 
about  7  miles ;  and  that  of  the  cultivated  land,  whose  limits  depend  on  the  inunda- 
tion, scarcely  exceeds  5J,  being  in  the  widest  part  10},  and  in  the  narrowest,  2 
miles,  including  the  river.  The  extent  of  the  Delta  may  be  estimated  at  1976 
square  miles,  and  the  whole  northern  district,  capable  of  being  irrigated,  including 
the  Delta,  at  4500  square  miles,  or  double  thi.>  whole  arable  land  of  the  valley,  which 
may  be  computed  at  2255  square  miles.  That  the  irrigated  part  of  the  valley  was 
formerly  much  less  extensive  than  it  is  at  present,  at  least  wherever  the  plain 
stretches  to  any  distance  east  and  west,  or  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  river,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  of  the  alluvial  deposit  constantly  encroaching  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection upon  the  gradual  slope  of  the  desert ;  and,  as  a  very  perceptible  elevation  of 
the  bed  of  the  river,  as  well  as  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  has  been  constantly  going  on, 
it  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  a  perpendicular  rise  of  the  water  must  cause  it 
to  flow  to  a  considerable  distance  over  an  open  space  to  the  east  and  west.  Thus 
the  plain  of  Thebes,  in  the  time  of  Amunof  111.,  or  about  1430  b.  c,  was  not  more 
than  two-thirds  of  its  present  breadth  ;  and  the  statues  of  that  monarch,  round  which 
the  alluvial  mud  has  accumulated  to  the  height  of  nearly  7  feet,  are  founded  on  the 
sand  which  once  extended  to  some  distance  in  front  of  them.  How  erroneous,  then, 
is  it  to  suppose  that  the  drifting  sands  of  the  encroaching  desert  threaten  the  welfare 
of  this  country,  or  have  in  any  way  tended  to  its  downfal ;  and  how  much  more 
reasonable  is  it  to  ascribe  the  degraded  condition  to  which  Epypt  is  reduced,  to  causes 
of  a  much  more  baneful  nature,  foreign  despotism,  the  insecurity  of  property,  and  the 
effects  of  that  old  age  which  it  is  the  fate  of  every  country,  us  well  as  of  every  indi- 
vidual, to  undergo.  It  is  true  that  the  sand  has  accunmlated  about  Bahnasa,  and  on 
the  irrigated  land  in  its  vicinity,  as  well  as  about  Kerdasseh,  and  a  few  other  places, 
owing  to  the  form  of  the  valleys,  which  open  in  these  spots  from  the  Libyan  desert, 
but  this  effect  is  not  geneml  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  even  on  this  side  of 
the  river ;  and  the  progress  of  the  sand  can  never  be  very  great  in  any  part  of  Egypt, 
however  it  may  extend  itself  in  Nubia  over  the  exposed  and  narrow  strip  of  land 

which  the  western  bank  presents  above  the  cataracts  of  Assouan (Wilkinson,  I. 

218,  219.)  For  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  will  be  content  with  simple  facts  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  breadth  of  the  irrigated  portion  of  the  valley  is 
much  more  extensive  now  than  it  was  at  any  former  period,  and  that  this  increase  will 
continue  in  spite  of  the  very  few  local  impediments  which  the  drifted  sand  may  ac- 
cidentally offer ;  and  it  is  not  irrelevant  to  observe,  that  no  soil  is  better  suited  for 
mnny  kinds  of  produce  than  the  irrigated  edge  of  the  desert  (which  generally  consisti 
of  a  clay  mixed  with  sand^  even  before  it  is  covered  with  the  fertilizing  deposit  of 

the  inundation (Ih.  222.;    From  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile  to  the  mouth  of  the 

river  at  Rosetta,  the  perpendicular  stratum  of  soil  decreases  in  thickness  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  sea ;  and  thus  a^  Elephantine  the  land  has  been  raised  about  9  feet  in 
1 700  years,  at  Thebes  about  7»  and  so  on,  gradually  diminishing  to  the  mouth. 
There,  indeed,  the  deposit  is  lessened  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  much  more  than 
the  regular  decreasing  ratio,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  extent  of  the  land,  east 
and  west,  over  which  the  inundation  spreads;  so  thkt  in  a  section  representing  the 
accumulated  soil  and  the  level  of  the  low  Nile,  the  engle  of  inclination  would  W 
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iiiii:!L  fimhuifr  "r-rin  "ran  tire  it  tu  I«c!2a  ~z  "Uie 

Lh!"i.      7*11*  J:nii»..jrii  ic  I*rnr  miL  .rr»  fxii^SMXY  S>At 

'^ur'     uiii  :r  i  fu.'{    i:nir  ia''ic*"iir  zi  ite  iisn.*t£  ic 

auuM.  ~ie  «'Xi:ii«  ir  Li:«iiHr  i«r''3n  «Maij»  v:  HkW 

tie  faf^i.   ::  1.1  >  r-Ttz   «.Y-f3~.    v'lui  u-t  jits  :c  itzfcwr.      if 
^X'Vi  Win.  i:i;ii   "t.iif  *«!*--:«fcr  3«.0.  ;r  ♦»,■  ^ 

ffr«n*  ?:r'infc:=*:n.  rcatj^j:^  3iiniitr«:ii:>  i:MiL.  «c<-I!:» ;  34: 
^iat::  :c  noit^  7i:0:i4n.    A^:«s  Ajcftruan  :2ie  k 


wmsMltZcr.*.  %:ji   -  ■:•*  tst.-:**  T<*;ri  ririiritxii  •.•*  :;-i-c  "W 
■:s£<4C  ::■«  zsk'truiL*  ^c  '.Ztt  MZ'Tjirz  ?«-s^*-fs.  <<::tf  j!»c«s.  sad 
thiC-M  =c>.£iiLr  rjiiT?*  i»  :r.\i  ft  »«  i^T^iifC  Sf-:.  sr/d  tk« 
ei:^<-<f»  f'-^  C*:rv  ".■:  S-rfi  :!:<  Jtyei  M>:tk."TA.r,  sad  A:i 

M.T«  ::io:L-.ft:2-:-  w  :zk  vi*<r«  c:  -.i-f  r.<<r.  v:-cir  ii  ftbo«t  ivo  izsckes  ia  tbc  bi'w; 
•o  :iA:  A'M.  .kn.  'm  >x  ft.:*: .:  r<-Ki  =:'s4  :r:G  :i<  wrft.  *&culd  be  ctdj  aboot  107  ied 
Uijfe  .'J  <«T*1  Ti«  »l::<j,  b?««re^.  15  r<>:  c^ao^  I'^nai^b  all  this  &CUMC.  llii 
f7ea*<4*.  :'r-^<ciA:ci/  Ziisr.i  c:  A«<o..a=.  vbere  :^  fall  of  the  water  h  icvcii  imhn 
ar^i  ft  hftl:  in  t*«  z.->.  ftn-d  dzi^.i^hec  ftlxof?  :o  ao:&ia^  w  it  approadict  tke  Dcita. 
The  -«u  •::'  z'ze  r.T«r.  ho^r^ier.  d>e^  e«<  Ut  mLjcjc  *he  >iftcm  of  tb«  raOcT.  b«t  tloaf 
the  •.'>;  -::  ft  -li—r  ar  :  ct:;  r.^^r^i  r-j  :;*  ^v-:  r.-ftl  dtf;>c>s:c  of  mud  durnur'the  inuadi- 
tio:.!;  ft.--C  ::■*  *x^-  :s  '."rT  «.«*  irl:"::  :i<  R»hr  J.^^^f,  wh«c««  cfeansiel  likewise  fona 
a  r.ftrrc*  :  :»e.  ■<::'!  i  i:.l:.»  >e:  .i«r.  ::  i:  i  ::e  N:!e  Tfc*  Sftr.k5  rooKct  of  a  ftN 
ee4«.o:.  ::  -.:":i  ;li.r.*  •::  -r.;;«il  .*-:i:2,  <:  ^ii^«si  wl:*  *.  ::!#  crove*  of  ^la\  treea.  e»A 
of  w"i,<:'-  i-ir*  ft  v:l".ftr*.  T"ie*e  *-v.'.'e*.  ftr..:in:*>i  by  inn .iirerable  £oc^  of  turtle- 
dove*. ;  *  TV  *,  ar.i  oiier  :::d*.  ftre  s-^ro-r.ded  wi:i  ca'.::%"ated  lard.  Mhidi  u  aoac^ 
ti.'i:««  c-o.-fTeJ  by  tie  L-.«r.*^Li::or. ;  *.■  d  or.  :be  re::-n^:  of  ibe  waterr,  or  at  o:fccr 
teu-.,:.*,  by  m«rftr.«  •::"  ■..T.^itur.,  :»  o".»?:h-d  w::h  :be  r.'lie*:  verdure  and  the  awfS 
laxj.'Lftr.t  crop*. —  ./f.fi.i*"  l'i*if  ;■■  :\t  Gft  O^fit,  i--*.    Lor.d.  1S37.) 

At  :Le  northern  er.d  ot  the  lor.if  va'.'.ey.  Sfl?-.*  zht  roir.t  where  the  mountaias  ^ 
ver?<^,  ftr.d  betwecr.  :Lca:  mrA  'he  «e^  '.  is  '.'zt  ft'.',  j via!  pU'n  ot  Lower  Ecrpt,  wbck- 
!■  ft;'r.r>«t  a  dead  level.  intersecTed  by  :he  luo  freat  branches  of  the  Nile.  Tbec 
brar.che*  form  between  them  the  cekbratcd  Dt':s,  a  trlanf^^iftr  idand,  meaHirlaf 
eij^htv  rr.:!e«  at  its  b%5<f,  ar.d  about  ninety  :r.  a  «tra-fht  line.  a*o::g  each  of  iia  otfccr 
■idei,  'Ahicb,  however,  follow  the  wird.r.*:*  o:  tee  river  ;  and  are  therefore  ^ery  ine- 
g^uur.  On  each  ^ide  of  ;hc  Delta  i»  a  level  p-ftir.  of  the  Mine  character,  the  ^^eatcr 
ffftrt  of  which  appeari  to  have  been  I'orxerly  i:; eluded  within  it,  when  the  Nile  reacbcd 
the  ii<a  by  «evfrn  branches.  The  whole  of  this  plain.  be\ond  a$  n-ell  as  within  the 
Dehft,  iii  ir.ter»erttd  ir  every  direction  by  numerous  ranal*.  which  convey  tbe  warcrt 
of  ifte  river  to  all  part*  of  it,  thereby  pre  Jacinar  a  continual  verdure  ;  and,  during  tbt 
period  of  the  iniindAtson.  a  ereai  part  of  its  surface  i$  covered  with  water.  Eaatward 
Cff  the  Delta  i^  a  sincular  valley,  thirty-nine  miles  in  length  by  two  in  width,  and  coo- 
tainiiisr  about  20,0fiii  acres,  formed  by  two  parallel  mountain  ranges  which  screen  it 
from  the  randi  of  the  de^rt.  The  soil  is  rirb  and  productive,  and  is  covered  with  aa 
ezu^jerant  growth  of  shrubs  and  copse wooti.  It  is  crossed  by  the  ancient  canal,  be* 
tween  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  is  supposed,  with  great  probability,  to  have  bees 
the  land  0/  Gotken,  where  the  Israelites  were  settled.  The  western  part  of  it  is  now 
called  Watfy  Tomylat,  and  the  eastern,  Wadu  Snbabwir.  About  sixty  miles  abore 
Cairo,  a  gap  in  the  western  mountains  affords  a  passa^  for  a  branch  of  the  Nile  into 
a  large  district  called  Fifoum  or  Faioum,  through  which  the  water  flows  in  muDeroos 
•trcams  to  the  Birkct-eUKeroun,  or  ancient  Lake  McfHs  conrerting  a  large  portkM 
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of  desert  into  the  most  fertile  and  the  most  beautiful  province  of  the  kingdom.  Here 
the  eye  is  never  weary  with  contemplating  the  smiling  fields,  which  are  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  and  almost  tropical  magnificence  of  vegetation,  and  form  a  splendid  con- 
trast to  the  barren  desert  that  everywhere  surrounds  them,  and  of  which  they  seem 
to  have  been  once  a  part.  The  Faioum  is  densely  peopled,  and  is  never  visited  by 
the  plague.  The  aspect  of  the  cultivated  parts  of  Egypt  undergoes  periodical  changes 
with  the  seasons.  In  our  winter  months,  the  verdure  of  Egypt  is  rich  and  beautiful. 
The  air  is  perfumed  with  the  odours  of  the  orange  and  citron  trees,  and  of  innumerable 
shrubs ;  and  the  flocks  oversprt^ading  the  plain  add  animation  to  the  landscape.  The 
country  now  forms  one  f!elightful  garden,  though  somewhat  monotonous  in  its  appear- 
ance; for,  on  every  ^iflc,  it  presents  nothing  bnt  a  plain,  bounded  by  whitish  moun- 
tains, and  diversified  with  clumps  of  palm  trees.  In  summer,  however,  it  exhibits 
merely  a  brown  soil,  either  miry,  or  dry,  hard,  and  dusty;  immense  fields  under  water; 
vast  spaces  unoccupied  and  uncultivated  ;  plains,  in  which  the  only  objects  to  be  seen 
are  date  trees ;  camek  and  buffaloes  led  \j  miserable  pca&ants,  naked  and  sunburnt, 
wrinkled  and  lean  ;  a  scorching  sun,  a  cloudless  sky,  and  constant  winds  which  vary 
only  in  force.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  travellers  have  differed  very  much 
in  their  descriptions  of  this  interesting  country. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the  cultivated  regions  are  several  portions  of  the  deserts  which 
are  worthy  of  notice.     In  the  desert,  south-east  of  Alexandria,  are  two  parallel  val- 
leys, called  the  Basin  of  the  Natron  Lakes,  and  the  Bahr-belQ-maiet  or  waterless  river. 
The  former  contains  a  series  of  six  lakes  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  valley,  the 
banks  and  waters  of  which  are  covered  with  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  sea- 
salt,  and  carbonate  of  soda  or  natron.     The  Bahr-bela-maie  lies  to  the  south-west  of 
the  valley  of  Natron,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  small  ridge ;  it  is  about  eight 
miles  wide,  and  is  everywhere  covered  with  sand.    It  is  said  to  join  Faioum  on  the 
south,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  north-west,  and  is  supposed  to  have  once 
formed  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  or  at  least  of  one  of  its  branches ;  and,  to  strengthen  this 
conjecture,  petrified  trunks  of  trees  and  fish-bones  have  been  found  beneath  the  surface. 
The  vegetation  in  both  valleys  has  a  wild  and  dreary  aspect ;  the  palms  are  mere 
bushes,  and  bear  no  fruit.    The  Natron  valley  is  inhabited  by  Greek  monks,  who  have 
there  four  convents,  which  serve  at  once  as  their  fortresses  and  their  prisons.    Farther 
south  are  several  oaset  or  wahs  scattered  over  the  desert,  within  the  nominal  limits 
of  Egypt.     Their  physical  character  is  pretty  much  the  same,  consisting  of  small 
tracts  or  valleys  irrigated  by  springs  of  water,  and  producing  dates ;  the  larger  ones 
yield  wheat,  rice,  barley,  clover,  liquorice,  olives,  apricots,  vines,  pomegranates,  and 
other  fruits.    The  first  which  occurs,  in  advancing  southward,  is  the  Little  Oasia  or 
Wah-el-Bahryehy  or  Wah-el'Behnesa  or  Behnasa,  three  days*  journey  south-west  of 
Faioum.     It  pays  a  yearly  tribute  of  about  £643  sterling,  and  has  an  armed  force  of 
several  hundred  men  to  preserve  the  peace.     A  short  day's  journey  south  of  it  is  the 
small  oasis  of  Wah-eUHaifz ;  and  three  days  further  south  is  that  of  Farafreh.    West- 
ward of  Esneh  on  the  Nile,  between  29^  and  30°  E.  long,  is  the  Great  Oaaia^  called 
by  way  of  eminence  Ei  Wah,  which  extends  in  length  between  24^30' and  26°  N.  lat., 
about  100  miles.     It  contains  many  springs  and  villages,  with  the  ruins  of  Egyptian, 
Roman,  Christian,  and  Saracenic  buildings.     Its  chief  town  is  El-Khargeh.     Three 
days'  journey  westward  is  the  Wah-el-Dahhleh,  Dakkel,  or  el  Gharbet  which  contains 
eleven  villages  or  towns,  and  6000  male  inhabitants.     Its  principal  village,  is  El  Ka»r 
Dahhel  or  Dakhleh,  in  25°  35'  N.  lat.  and  28^  55'  E.  long.    Wah-Zerzoora,  Wah  Ge- 
ftabo,  and  some  others,  lie  still  farther  west.     But  the  most  interesting  of  all  these 
waha  is  that  of  Siwah,  310  miles  due  west  of  Benisouef  on  the  Nile,  which  contains 
the  remains  of  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Ammoii,  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
other  antiquities;  a  large  and  strongly  fortified  town,  with  a  population  of  2000,  and 
^everal  villages.    It  was  conquered  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  in  1820.    Aliout  25  league! 
N.W.  of  the  capital  is  the  salt  lake  of  A rachieh^  about  six  or  seven  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, with  a  rocky  islet,  which  the  Siwahians  say  contains  the  sabre  and  seal  of 
the  Great  Prophet,  or,  according  to  others,  the  ring,  sword,  and  ciown  of  King  Solo- 
mon-ben-Daoud.  the  great  magician  of  the  East {Hoskins*  Visit  to  the  Great  Oasis, 

The  general  character  of  the  eastern  desert  is  that  of  a  mountainous  region,  which, 
though  generally  barren  an<I  rocky,  contains  a  number  of  wadies  or  ravines,  fertilized 
by  springs,  and  clothed  with  vegetation.  Mines  of  various  metHls,  and  quarries  of 
porphyry  anil  other  valuable  stones  Hre  scattered  among  the  mountains.  A  range  of 
hills,  called  Jcbel  Mokattam  and  Jebel  Attaka,  extendi  from  Cairo  to  Suez ;  to  the 
south  of  tjiese  arr  other  ridges  stretching  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  with  inter- 
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Upper  Egypt,  they  are  defended  only  by  fences  of  earth  and  reeds,  vv^cb  easilf  giv0 
way  before  the  strong  pressure  of  the  superabundant  water.  There  are  great  disparities 
in  the  statements  of  different  writers  respecting  the  height  which  the  inundation  ought 
to  reach  to  be  beneficial.  According  to  Wilkinson,  who  is  probably  the  best  informed, 
the  lowest  rise  is  18  cubits  ;  the  canals  are  then  cut ;  19  cubits  he  calls  tolerable  s 
20,  good ;  21,  sufficient ;  a  rine  of  22  feet  fills  every  canal ;  a  rise  of  24  feet  would 
overwhelm  and  ruin  the  villages.  A  cubit  exceeds  21  inches;  hence,  in  order 
fully  to  fertilize  Egypt,  a  perpendicular  rise  of  38  feet  is  required.  Besides  the 
prodigious  quantity  of  earth  brought  down  by  the  flood  from  the  countries  in  the 
Ulterior,  the  banks  of  the  river  itself,  in  Egypt,  are  also  undermined  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  material  is  carried  down  to  be  deposited  at  the  base  of  the  Delta,  where 
new  accessions  are  constantly  making  to  the  alluvial  formation  of  the  coast,  while 
the  direction  of  the  channel  of  the  river  is  perpetually  changing.  The  salubrity  of 
the  water  of  the  Nile  was  highly  extolled  by  the  ancients,  and  is  acknowledged  by 
most  modern  travellers.  If  Mahomet  had  tasted  it,  the  Egyptians  say,  he  would 
have  supplicated  heaven  for  a  terrestrial  immortality,  to  be  enabled  to  enjoy  it  for 
ever.  It  is  said  to  be  laxative,  owing  to  certain  neutral  salts  which  it  contains ; 
but,  during  the  three  summer  months,  before  the  inundation  commences,  it  requires 
to  be  filtered  before  it  can  be  safely  used.  During  the  flood  it  first  acquires  a 
green  colour,  sometimes  pretty  deep ;  after  thirty  or  forty  days  the  colour  becomes 
brownish  red ;  and,  again,  during  the  low  season  it  becomes  quite  dea^.  In  many 
circumstances  the  Nile  differs  from  all  other  rivers :  for  1500  miles  it  pursues  its 
course  alone,  without  receiving  a  single  affluent;  the  country  through  which  it  flows 
is  not  liable  to  falls  of  snow  or  hail,  seldom  even  of  rain ;  its  waters,  consequently, 
receive  no  taint  from  the  noxious  qualities  of  earths  or  minerals,  except  those  in  its 
immediate  channel;  the  air,  pure  and  serene,  generates  no  unwholesome  fogs;  and 
its  banks  are  unpolluted  by  the  filth  of  any  great  cities,  as  it  flows  for  the  most  part 
through  rocky  deserts  or  vast  expanses  of  sand.  In  this  long  course,  it  exposes 
generally  to  the  sun  and  air  a  broad  surface,  and  is  gradually  purified  as  it  advances 
towards  Egypt.  During  the  rainy  season,  and  towards  autumn,  when  it  is  filled 
with  torrents  from  the  mountains,  its  waters  are  muddy  and  unwholesome ;  and  this 
is  accordingly  the  principal  unhealthy  season  in  Lower  Egypt;  but  at  other  times 
there  is  scarcely  a  river  in  the  world  whose  water  can  be  compared  in  quality  with 
that  of  the  Nile.  The  average  current  of  the  river  is  about  2900  yards  per  hour, 
but  it  is  coubiderably  increased  during  the  period  of  the  inundation.  The  prevalence 
of  northerly  winds  more  than  compensates  to  vessels  bound  upwards  the  rapidity  of 
the  stream.  The  general  depth  at  low  water  is  about  six  feet  (1.830  metre).  There 
is  much  danger,  however,  in  the  river,  occasioned  by  sudden  squalls. 

At  Farshout,  in  lat  20"^  12'  N.,  a  canal,  named  Bahr  Joussef,  Moye  Souhaj\  &c., 
issues  from  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  runs  parallel  with  it  for  250  miles  to 
Benisouef,  where  one  branch  diverges  towards  Faioum,  while  another  flows  onward 
as  far  as  the  Delta.  It  is  in  some  places  several  miles  distant  from  the  river,  flowing, 
like  its  parent  stream,  along  the  top  of  a  ridge  formed  by  the  mud  of  its  inundations, 
leaving  a  space  of  low  ground  between  them.  Its  breadth  varies  from  50  feet  to  300 ; 
and  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  natural  river,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  artificial. 
The  branch  which  flows  into  Faioum  divides  into  numerous  streams,  which  fertilize 
the  district,  and  ultimately  find  their  way  to  the  Birket-eUKeroun^  a  large  lake  of 
brackish  water,  about  30  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  eight  miles  to 
less  than  one.  This  lake  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  have  been  entirely  arti. 
ficial,  and  to  have  been  dug  by  king  Moeris,  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the 
low  country  from  being  damaged  by  the  superabundant  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  and 
of  serving  as  a  reservoir  to  supply  water  during  the  low  season.  Herodotus  accord- 
ingly reports  that  during  one  half  of  the  year  the  Nile  flowed  into  the  lake,  while, 
during  the  other  six  months,  a  stream  flowed  out  of  it.  Of  the  latter,  however, 
there  is  no  remaining  trace ;  and  the  great  works  contrived  by  Mceris  to  regulate  the 
water  have  disappeared.  The  lake  has  at  present  every  appearance  of  occupying  a 
natural  basin,  though,  certainly,  its  only  apparent  feeders  are  derived  from  the  Nile. 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  moreover,  insists  that  Herodotus*8  account  of  the  water  returning 
from  the  lake  to  the  Nile  is  totally  inapplicable  to  the  lake  Moeris,  the  level  of  its  sur- 
face being  about  100  or  120  feet  lower  than  the  bank  of  the  Nile  at  Benisouef;  which, 
making  every  allowance  for  the  rise  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  proportionate 
elevation  of  its  banks,  could  never  have  been  on  a  level,  even  in  the  time  of  Hero-, 
dotus,  with  the  lake  Mceris.  It  is  the  canal  of  Joussef  to  which,  he  says,  the  account 
of  Herodotus  is  alone  applicable,  as  being  the  work  of  human  hands,  and  returning. 
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rj  w-c-r  v.  rjm  '.*^  —  Tmu*snsJ^  tf  7\*3*«,  *x.  S5«  *.  1^*  ricw  of  die  U 
t*':'.-:  .t  :e-..-L.-.;  ri^ii"  It  j  «*raL  :2.  bnnd-ik  •:  la*  Sake  rf  Geneva,  bel^ 
2-;'-ir»  LT-fi  Ti»:ni.-  i.-  i  -ii:»X4rs  i:3sr:=xr  i:  rr*  ieeeMcr:««  fro^  er^rj  fthcet  ot  d 
-T  ?- .  •  :•:•*  T  :•-—-■■•  "  -i'^  t'.-n.'ur  iet^n.  zbe  vA  zoostasa*,  sad  the  oocuhii 
;,»..".•  •»:.:•:  -.  —  .•.•:  ".  i.'":  -"  "*  :'w^  i.t-'iarA'^'f  v-ft>^.ftfs:um not  leM calm 
"-.-!:••. V.  T  ■*.-:  n.  •  :  ■!«  :  xt^*:  t-siiOTr-t  :ffTK>:*-r  aad  cablimitj.  Towd 
ek<  •:-;  ?!•.•"?   ?    .  '    vx-t-s^'-.Tj:  .*''  i  ♦c-.^  nf  »iT--l:ke  iaa«ib.I!«.  which,  u  tb 

».--T  JL— -  tr.-z  r.z  l:-:  fs'tni:  »*«:•-*_-;  r:  -zk  exr-cs:*  verre  or  the  horizoo. 
•V  — -.  ■:  -  tr:  -•  u-  4r»;  ":-  T-T-l'^r  -i-i  r-.T^LrlAT**  ir  froai  th*  rerdant  i 
'.:  -It  ?i_.';r..  _--  "i-  .kx-  A:-!.:i--<  «-...•-:■•  preri^t  oc  all  »i^e«:  and  uo 
-•"— ^--r  'f-  :  --  •:-  ■: .  -  •  :.i:  rL-  ^.ri-i^.  &  ■■:::•«— ^-  to  h-jsiaa  society:  but  i 
=■.•-*•  f_*:*-  .:'  L  .«.■  :•*:*.  i.*  :•:'  •^- *.  w.'.-i-i.-c.*.  j-ill*,  pe:rel*,  az:d  white  i! 
ar*  *>-r  •■  -^t  -.•  ■ -•  -■  -rr?  :  r^-.-r  : .  ":<  »r  zr-r*  -.r  **i!Ecz:iEHC  on  the  lake; 
•i-r  •Ji.'i-r!**  i"'.-"-:  ••  "i  ."  rr-r-:. :  ^  t  .l-:.-^"-!-?  ;:  r-^       Wi-i:-vcr  mav  be  the  i 

m 

:.  «i--:*  "--  -  : :  -  *:•*  ■■*-■:.•  :*  *i---^-="/  *•.".■.  «  =e:4r  the  Lind,  a:td  the  be 
-  ~-.-"  :li^^-'•  •  -•--.?  •'  --T.  -  :.  i^:'i  i- •»  r--:-;.  *b*re  deposited  by  the 
>!•  **•  -  i:  .  r-'  •-  ■*  :  .--r  »  .-£  £l.'i:r  zi:  .V.  lzw«<'i  J/i .-  rr  Trarels  in  ike  I 
V "v  V  -  E.  .'--..  .l*,-»<i»">:  y.:t.  Ur-i-ra,  ISW  ;  rol.  TI.  -23S-4I 
hi'T  Taxt-  :'-■■  i-e^rr  ::..-.  rc.r*:  :■-?  »v*r  or  a  bra^'k->h  ta#te ;  n«^t  to  the  d 
K.T  '..  --■:  :  .  ?:»-«-kT.  ■•"lo  tic-.^:  :^  ••  iti':-*':  a*  foltastbe  *«■»;"  but  suffid 
*••  •-  ••»-  '-•'  :*  :  s.»-r-r^i:!-e.  -.i-.-i^i  re:  --it  :*:r  dri::k:n^  The  d^herie*  of  the 
ai«-;  r-  -:  H.i.1-  J  .  --*-.:  **"*  ri.-T-e'i  a:  >.••  :  ---r^  r*r  aarrum.  or  «boui  £4000  sie: 
Ti-i  A-'.!«*  r»-l  iLt  ■-***  £-'**:-*;- AV'.**.  .-  ".  .'i^-  •  r"  The  ben:*,  but  for  what  p 

Th*  o-  ^.  'r.'zi:  -r..':» .  car  i'  vi':.:..'b  .i"-**?:-.;-*  par:i'.-jlir  notice  is  the  canal  "_f  .l/u 
*/  li.  ".*:t'.>  ••."r.T-i  "•!  -li^  Fij-.a  :o  j:f?-c  a  r-AvLn?!e  conim-.ini'arion  between  . 
a-  <ir:-»  %r  c  ri:-»  N.1-.  I:  rt-T-  :-  :r:T  A\\i:  -ir  i  ■:  j  rhe  MIe  a:  Atfeh,  near  Fox 
a  *<:*p«5*  •  .'.•t  rr  .»-**r  .:"  *-•:  .:  4'.'  rr:".c»:  ;:*  n-ean  'ier'h  bemr  much  above  the  U' 
•'r:  r.  .*-.  ar.'i  :•-  --'li*-  i.-nj^r*  :<-hit4  "J».'0  rVtrr.  There  i*  a  *luice  at  each 
lo  TrZ .'v-i'T  th-s  j::i.>-  .:.  cr  c*<i:r  •. :  trc  wti'.cr,  but  no  means  for  the  pad.«j 
b«^.a>.  The  ci'  i".  >  .:.  :a:'.  «  'ii.**-r  irrh.  wiri:  u:  soicnce  in  :be  p!un.  or  »ki1I  i 
exrr-'-'.i'.T!.  I:  .*  ?o  •':  •  £r'i  'b*'  '.brr  d!?-*::..v  :«  i:M.*rea<^  about  oue-thxrd,  wi 
th»f  »'.:jr."r**.  ccCi.f-:*;.  ^x  <  -r:. :  •'tvi-:-.:  irw.  a  <tra:frbt  li-.e.  Though 
r:-i!'v  rijr  ,r''ii'-^'l  r-  -  •  r-  :  .-.  .-■ r  •  .  i  -i':":..  :*  i^k^rwise  *-:pj-if>*  Alrxaiulria 
wa'er,  a;  •! -rrvr*  :  :  :r-,2-t:;:  j  ■■:;r?  !i  -j*  l^-*.;;  "i'li*.  The  tuaklrikT  ut'  l\.[< 
wa-  'ov.-r  »-.•.■>-:  :..  1-1".*;  ar  i  r-o  :.  :':  :r  -.  '-:■>  i-t"  :'.e  '.ji-mur,  to  wbiob  thev 
u'.*'-:  -■•«  r.-.'f.  ■• .::.  .:.-■:  .\  :h  :".  '.-ri'.  :.-■  '.  \  ■'.  ww.  vi  :'."  -t  a.':d  f  ure  \%-a:t:rr,  "2 
j.»:.--'y':-  pv.'.-"'.— '.    •.  •-::.  ::.   :•'..*,  a  •.:  a--.-  ':■  i.-i..ii  •■.  rhe  eii.' a' k.'iierit^. 

TKh   '.■•;•..;/  -  r    >-  .     .//■{.  .  \  ,-,    •  ..i  .-.   ■  .■.;j.   ■•.     .  i;;.-.  ;    •.  .•  ^c-^'iTO*  Ot   1?  are  Still   fou 

d  :r';-r.','.  ■  a.—.- .  r  t:.c  ■■<i;  •  >  •":■■ ...  ■••   **  .'I  t-  ■:  :rf  Nili .  a:;d  i:  ij.t>  j»ve:i  *orjou*^ 

po— 'i  'o  r '.'■•• '..-■;  !:  -r.r-   ..••   •.*.       1  !  v.-  A'-  :    ■-.  •':  *-.r:  il  ot"  C*i-».',  leave:?  the  n\v\ 

F«;-.*;»'.  .•ir.'i  :!'■-.%>•::-■■<  *.;.  'r.-.-ij".  :'.;-■  ■■•;.  •.■  'Lt-  IJ  r'tt-t!-ffn:  :ee.  or  piJcriiij's- 

*o  'rt"..!.-!'  r>*'Hi  -•-  .'o:.'  J-  r*...-  I  ;  f-c  •.\Lt  -c  *:  i.-  jvi:  o^ravjn  ol"  Moiv-i  ;i«sefiible<.    '. 

ii*h»-r  <-/iTi.iI-  f'-r  t:  ♦•  r  ir,o*t-  ■•?  .r:  ::iivi.:,  •:ifc-''t'«t  the  drltaic  i  lai:.s,  and  one  ti 

lirr  t.-.i"  rijui.t,:,[  «..,  r;.  i.'i;.  n»  »'«.'«. U  ;  \j-i\  t:.L'-c  cl  Ji.'^Mels.  ra;  i«il\  fiiiif.j:  up  bv  the  n: 

d«rfiO-:r?,   r'-*;i:  .   r'jr.*:i,.-r.i"iiv  ic-is  wafer  thin  torn-.ttlv  ;  and  the   natural    birkt 

po«i!'.    V.  t-nr-i",   -j  n  ir\r»-'.r  in  j  rr»rortn.'n  a?  They  bei'oiiie  shftllnwrr,    spread  ovt 

frrliip  fiirl'i",  ;iJ  <i  iii.iiiiii*;i  Tf.c  i"ui'.iv-i!i.il  I.ii.ii,      Mui.h  of  the  wiiicr  whioh  shmi 

r«r»iiifi»-d  in  ti. ••■■».'  ri'-»-.*v<i:r->  i-*  'hu-  !«'<'  !•>  ev.j|.orarii»»,  and  In  the  ciinaU    l»v  inl 

tiori,  Hfnl  fi.e  ir.-uiririer  i-y  nf  tru-  hi.irik?;   ar.d  henv  thi-  iri]wiM:a!it3  of  the  villa;: 

H9iUu)in  f:fiii.iii:iii<l  a  ••'f-j'."-  iit"  \v;iicr  t«.  r  a::>  It  ruth  itf  time .S/.  J.  hn^  II.  oo3. 

}\t  %\'U*  thi-  rit;«h«a'<.-'  ljki"«  alri.i-iitv  iiii.-i.ii-  '  ■  i.  tru.Ti-  xtk-  *^\^n\  *^\\  *ater  Iak«p>  aTofiK  tY-.e 
av  the  St'im.iit.  M'tn'if.  ht  ••.  I  ...r'.n,  ui.  !  M->iz-i-'-h  TIti- Inkv  M»rvoti.»  :•  a  laree  shml.ow  I 
\i,  ih**  t>.iirh  v&«'  ',1  .\lT\3ii-:ri.i.  -'li-iii  ij  uith  i^Lki-U'*.  ani  "tift'itfil  .roiii  the  »eik  un  Un  nortl 
B  'I'-  l>>  ft  ''i!  y  ri<*.'i-  'I*  •;<ri<i-i.i:t-  It  i-  '.-t'  iir-tat  aiit;i|i.it\.  l-ut  ua:<  dr^  tur  m-«r.y  ri;-nturies  ti 
e»a  was  li  i  i<  to  ii-  U  ■!  h>  ch-  T-iiritli  nrinv  .n  l-*-!.  Tn  bkc  Mar-ilit.'  or  Ali-  v:k>r  lit*  to  tl-o  i 
fta^t  of  III'-  Mar^'.tii  M-.-MMii-ii  in»iii  it  h\  a  i.ari'.w  stri;-  nt  lanl.  The  lake  ■  f  Eiko  l^  a  lon^  i. 
i«i(<«oii.  a  liftlf  \AT\.\i*T  '■a.'X.  Tli«-  lai*-  II.  iirlnN  li-  .■<  u>  tlii.-  va.-i  i>f  tl)«-  Kc>«-t;a  branch  uf  t|i«  N.le 
lake  M<  i.ra'i>  li<  <  to  II.- in«T  i>t' I»:kniii-itJ,  an'l  i«  i".>uii<lvil  <.:n  il.o  i:«>rtli  and  north  -  ea^t  liv  : 
narrov  ■•iii|i<ii  uw  lari<l  ui.ii-h  •>'-p,\riit<  i*  it  l'r>  in  lli>-  b  a.  It  c<-ri  iiiuiiicai«'>  »ii}i  tho  »oa  ^v  twi 
iralili-  'lini  ifli;  liiit  tl.i:  ■•fiuilMrn  |»irMon  of  the  lake  its><li'.  to  ilit.- extent  uf  about  oni-tl-inlof  ti 
fi.r- .  I-  iH.t  iiavi)fali|>-.  aii'l  flu:  n  iiiaii.ijfr  N  \iTy  .>-l:a!l<>w.  It  riieaMiro-*  ah.>ut  .Vj  niilO'^  in  l 
from  unrAi-vv-t  to  <-oi.iri-(-M<it.  with  a  breadth  varviiii;  from  i*i  iniiL"*  to  3 1  It  I'l-ntainv  % 
Ulaiift^.  aiid  ai'oiiiiiit  Hitli  tiah,  which  aiturd  (-mplo^nunt  aii>l  dub&iatviice  to  a  nun.  ruu»  c 
rathir  HavnK'*  hilii-riiic-ii. 

(.'mm.\il. —  Fruin  the  nattuc  f>f  its  surl.ice,    and  the  general  ariiiin  ^,t"  'hi 
roiinding  d«:>ierti,   Kjs'vpt  i^  uiurh  hotter  tl.an  u.oat  other  countrie;"  Ui.ilv,r  the 
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parallel  of  latitude.  At  some  distance  from  the  sea  the  heat  of  the  plains  is  at  all 
seasons  scorching;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  violent  north  winds  depress 
the  temperature,  even  near  the  tropic,  to  the  freezing  point.  The  general  height, 
however,  of  the  thermometer,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  after, 
noon,  and  in  the  shade,  is  from  50''  to  60^  Fahrenheit :  in  the  hottest  season  it  is 
from  90°  to  100° ;  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Upper  Egypt  it  is  generally  about 
ten  degrees  higher.  But  though  the  summer  heat  is  so  great,  it  is  seldom  very  op- 
pressive, being  generally  accompanied  by  a  refreshing  northerly  breeze,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere is  at  the  same  time  extremely  dry.  The  nights  of  winter,  on  the  contrary,  are 
exceedingly  cold  in  Lower  Egypt ;  and,  indeed,  the  keenness  of  the  night  air  at  that 
season  is  almost  incredible.  Every  where  in  the  shade  it  is  cold,  even  by  day,  and  a 
strong  breeze  constantly  prevails,  which  increases  the  sharpness  of  the  atmosphere ; 
rendering  it  prudent,  even  in  the  sunshine,  to  go  warmly  clothed.  To  the  neglect 
of  this  precaution  may  be  attributed  many  of  those  dangerous  attacks  of  fever  and 
dysentery  which  travellers  frequently  experience  in  Egypt.  —  (St.  John,  I.  139.3 
The  wind  is  very  regular  in  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  when  it  blows  almost 
without  interruption  from  the  north  and  north-east.  During  the  day,  at  that  season, 
the  sky  is  dear,  without  clouds  or  mists ;  but  after  sunset  the  cooling  of  the  air  con- 
denses the  vapours,  which  are  then  observed  to  pass  with  a  hurried  motion  from  north 
to  south,  which  continues  till  after  sunrise,  when  the  solar  heat  rarifies  them  anew,  and 
renders  them  again  invisible.  The  period  of  the  decrease  of  the  Nile  is  accompanied  by 
intermitting  winds,  which,  however,  still  blow  from  the  north,  but  with  intervals  of 
calm  weather.  In  winter  the  winds  are  changeable  ;  but  at  that  season  the  cloudless 
atmosphere  gives  free  scope  to  the  solar  rays,  and  the  vegetation  becomes  luxuriant. 
The  only  symptoms  of  moisture  then  in  the  atmosphere  are  the  abundant  dews  de- 
posited in  the  night,  and  the  fogs  which  appear  in  the  mornings,  though  the  latter 
are  comparatively  unfrequent.  In  the  same  season  it  occasionally  rains  in  Egypt, 
but  chiefly  near  the  sea.  At  Cairo  there  are,  on  an  average,  four  or  five  showers 
during  the  year,  and  in  Upper  Egypt  only  one  or  at  most  two.  **  Indeed,"  says 
Mr.  St.  John,  writing  near  Benisouef,  '*  nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  than  the 
opinion  that  it  never  rains  in  this  part  of  Fgypt.  During  the  first  week  we  were  on 
the  Nile  it  rained  at  least  ten  times,  not  slightly  or  sparingly,  as  if  the  climate  were 
not  used  to  it,  but  in  long,  heavy,  drenching  showers,  which  thoroughly  soaked  the 
earth,  and  must  have  been  greatly  useful  in  forwarding  the  processes  of  vegetation.,** 
— (I.  221).  The  approach  of  the  vernal  equinox  changes  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try;  the  hot  south  wind  then  begins  to  blow,  and  continues  at  intervals  during  a 
period  of  somewhat  more  or  less  than  50  days  (thence  called  the  khamseen  or  khum- 
aseen),  commencing  in  April,  and  lasting  throughout  May ;  but  it  seldom  blows  for 
more  than  three  days  in  succession.  During  its  continuance  the  atmosphere  becomes 
troubled,  sometimes  acquiring  a  purple  tinge ;  a  dry  burning  heat  prevails  every 
where,  and  whirlwinds,  like  the  blasts  of  a  heated  furnace,  sweep  over  the  country, 
often  raising  the  sand  and  even  small  stones  to  a  considerable  height,  so  as  to  form  a 
black  cloud,  and  afterwards  depositing  them  in  large  heaps  on  the  ground.  The  fine 
sand  is  forced  into  the  houses  through  the  smallest  crannies,  and  every  place  is  filled 
with  it.  These  winds,  though  they  seldom  cause  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  to 
rise  above  95°  in  Lower  Egypt,  or  in  Upper  Egypt,  above  105°,*  are  dreadfully  op- 
pressive even  to  the  natives.  During  spring  and  summer  the  simoom  blows  occa- 
sionally, coming  from  the  south-east  or  south-south-east,  and  carrying  with  it  clouds 
of  dust  and  sand.  It  is  still  more  oppressive  than  the  khamseen  winds,  but  seldom 
lasts  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  20  minutes.  The  season  of  the  khamseen 
is  the  only  time  in  which  the  atmosphere  of  Egypt  is  generally  unhealthy,  and  it  is 
then  that  the  plague,  the  fatal  scourge  of  the  Levant,  is  most  severe.  The  ophthal- 
mia, however,  another  very  common  Egyptian  disease,  makes  its  greatest  ravages 
during  the  inundations,  a  circumstance  which  proves  that  it  is  not  entirely  owing  to 
the  glare  of  the  sun  and  the  heat  of  the  khamseen  winds. 

Vegetable  Productions To  its  singularly  constituted  atmosphere,  and  to  the 

regular  inundations  of  the  Nile,  Egypt  owes  the  advantage  of  containing  within  its 
limits  almost  all  the  cultivated  vegetables  of  the  old  world.  The  cultivated  plants 
may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes ;  the  one  consisting  of  those  which  grow  in  the 
mud  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  other  embracing  those  produced  on  ground  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  inundation,  but  which  is  watered  artificially.    In  the  first  class  are  wheat. 


*  "  This  is  the  temperature  in  the  shade.   At  Thebes  I  have  obserred  the  thermometer  to  rise  shore 
I  Itf^  during  a  khumaacon  wind  in  the  shade. "^Z.ane,  1. 3. 
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Urley,  ■pelt,  beaiit.  peu,  lentils,  WMminn,  omtard,  tez,  ■ 

Iron  wood,  tobacco,  lupins,  vetchei,  bviim  or  Effjptnui  trefoil,  fenugreek,  pa 

neloni,  cucumber*,  tad  lettuee.     The  cucurbitaceous  plants,  and  alio  tobae 

lupins,  generally  corer  the  banks  of  the  river  as  the  wmtcr  subaides ;  the  nelo 

cucumbers  grow  almost  visibly,  but  are  generally  watery  and  taatelcaa;  that 

.  ^  is  weak,  but  is  reckoned  much  pleasanter  to  soioke  than  that  of  America. 

||;i<  plants  produced  in  the  irrigated  lands  are  chiefly  the  koieus  dkmrra  or  durrah, 

'    tT  forms  the  common  food  of  the  people ;  iu  leaves  are  used  for  feeding  cattle,  \ 

^V  stalks  serve  as  fuel  for  the  ovens ;  sugar-cane,  indigo,  eotton,  and  poc-herfaa.  C 

• '^  Di  particular,  has  lately  become  an  article  of  great  commercial  importance  s  it  ii 

J  ,  mted  in  large  quantities,  and  is  generally  of  excellent  quality,  thou^  prodncr 

.  >^.  little  more  hbour  to  the  cultivator  than  phmting  and  waterings  it.    The  sugar-* 

\  -f^i  alK>  now  grown  in  considerable  quantity,  and  the  manufiscture  of  sugar  is  in  a  A 

"^  ^  ing  condition.     Faioum  is  distin^shed  for  its  roses,  wliich  produce  tlie  mnc 

iJf;  rose  water :  it  also  produces  rice ;  but  the  best  quality  of  that  grain  is  raised 

the  marshy  grounds  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  particularly  near  Lake  Menzaleh,  w 

was  introduced  in  the  time  of  the  Khalifs.     Of  fruit-treea,  the  almond,  the  s 

and  the  cherry  are  not  fonnd  in  Egypt ;  the  pear,  the  apple,  the  peach,  and  the 

are  neither  abundant  nor  good ;  but  dtrons,  lemons,  orangea,  pomegranates,  ay 

^.  and  bananas  prosper  abundantly ;  and  the  colocynth  or  bitter  apple  has  hec« 

>  "^  article  of  considerable  trade.     The  sycamore  or  Pharaoh's  fig,  leas  valued  for  it 

{^  than  for  its  deep  and  broad  shade,  the  carob,  the  jujube,  the  tamarind,  and  othc 

are  cultivated ;  but  none  of  these  are  equal,  in  number  or  uselulnesa,  to  the 
palm,  which  is  cultivated  alike  in  the  lands  that  are  naturally  or  artificially  irri 
Groves  of  these  palm-trees  are  to  be  seen  con  tuning  300  or  400,  and  sometioM 
sisting  of  several  thousands  together.  The  olive  tree  is  only  met  with  in  ga 
but  there  are  some  plantations,  where  the  people  preserve  their  fruita  in  oQ,  a 
them  all  over  Eg}-pt.  The  vine,  in  ancient  times,  formed  an  interesting  branch 
ture,  and  produced  the  choicest  wine ;  but  at  present  it  is  only  cultivated  for  iti 
and  its  grapes.  But  all  these  vegetable  productions  are  not  found  every  where 
vary  in  different  provinces ;  and  some  belong  almost  exclusively  to  particular  dig 
Clover,  so  abundant  in  the  Delta  and  Lower  Egypt,  is  rarely  cultivated  in  th 
baid,  where  its  place  is  supplied  by  gilban  (tathyrmt  mtims,  L.J  Rice  beloc 
clusively  to  the  Delta  and  the  oases ;  and  cole-seed,  gortum,  poppies,  and  h 
are  almost  confined  to  Upper  Egypt,  where  al»o  the  greatest  quantity  of  dui 
cultivated.    Dato-trees  are  more  abundant  in  the  north ;  while  vines,  figs,  ros< 

olive?,  are  limited  to  Faioum,  and  the  gardens  contiguous  to  large  towns (I 

$on*8  Topography  of  Thebea,  ^'c.  2(»7.)  There  are  plantations  of  mulberry  ti 
Wady  Soniulat,  in  the  provineos  of  Sharkiyeh,  Mansourah,  Menouf,  Garl»iyeh,  K 
Damietta,  Rosctta,  and  Gheeza,  consistincr  altogether  of  about  3000  t'edd 
land,  and  three  millions  of  trees. — (Buwrinp,  21).  A  large  and  beautiful  frui 
celebrated  among  the  ancients,  the  persaa  of  the  Greeks,  seems  to  have  disap 
from  Egypt ;  but  another  plant,  which  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  ancient  wr 
the  fotuSf  still  remains.  The  plant  properly  so  culled  is  a  species  of  mipmpi 
water-lily,  which,  after  the  inundation,  covers  all  the  canals  and  pools  with  its 
round  leaves,  among  which  the  dowers,  like  cups  of  bright  white  or  azure  blu 
with  inimitable  grace  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  rose-lily  of  the  Ni 
Egyptian  bean,  wliioh  is  sculptured  on  the  monuments,  is  not  now  found  in  the 
try.  The  papyrus  is  still  found,  and  the  colocaxium  is  still  cultivated  for  the  s 
its  large  esculent  roots.  Many  of  the  pirt'cns  of  Kgypt  are  lieautit'ul  in  appea 
and  rich  in  the  products  which  they  yield;  the  most  celebrated  are  under  the  c 
Europeans;  that  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  in  the  island  of  Uhoda,  is  one  of  the  mo3t  t 
tive.  It  contains  several  hundred  teak  trees  in  a  flourishing  state,  all  of  whicl 
groHH  from  seed.  The  Immboo,  the  yam,  the  caoutchouc,  the  ginger,  and  the  a 
root,  have  also  completely  succei'ded,  and  may  be  cultivated  without  difiicultv  1 
extent.  The  custard-apple  has  likewise  been  introduced,  and  prospers.  The 
vation  of  coffee  and  tea  has  also  been  tried,  but  without  success;  the  soil 
not  seem  to  be  favourable  to  their  production.  But,  though  Egypt  is  so  rich  i 
ti-vated  plants,  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  forests.  The  banks  of  the  river  and  c 
canals  sometimes  present  coppices  of  acacias  and  mimosas,  and  are  also  adorned 
groves  of  rose-laurel,  willows,  saules-kalef,  casias,  and  othSr  shrubs ;  and  Fi 
contains  impenetrable  thickets  of  cactHs,  or  the  prickly  pear ;  but  none  of  thes 
ni«h  fire-wood,  and  all  the  fuel  which  is  used  in  the  country  is  brought  from  C:ii 
nia.     The  peasants  burn  cow-dung,   which  they  collect  with  an  almost  ludi 
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assiduity.  The  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  is  never  at  rest ;  every  month  has  its  flowerq^ 
and  every  season  yields  its  fruits.  In  Jl^nuary,  lupins,  dolichos,  and  cummin  are  sown 
in  Upper  Egypt,  while  the  wheat  shoots  into  ear ;  and  in  Lower  Egypt  the  beans  and 
the  flax  are  in  flower  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the  orange,  the  citron,  and 
the  pomegranate  begin  to  be  covered  with  blossoms.  Sugar-cane,  senna-leaves,  and 
various  kinds  of  pulse  and  trefoil  are  then  cut  down.  In  February  all  the  fields  are 
green  ;  the  sowing  of  rice  begins ;  the  first  barley  crop  is  cut ;  cabbages,  cucimabers, 
and  melons  ripen.  March  is  the  blossoming  season  for  the  greater  part  of  plants  and 
lihrubs ;  the  corn  sown  in  October  and  November  is  now  gathered ;  and  the  only  tree9 
not  yet  in  leaf  are  the  mulberty  and  the  beech.  The  first  half  of  April  is  the  time 
for  gathering  roses ;  nearly  every  sort  of  corn  is  cut  down  and  sown  at  the  same  time.; 
spelt  and  wheat  are  ripe,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  leguminous  crops ;  an4 
the  Alexandrian  trefoil  yields  a  second  crop.  During  May  the  reaping  of  the  winter 
crops  continues  ;  casia fistula  and  hennah  are  in  flower;  the  early  fruits,  as  grapes, 
figs,  carobs,  and  dates,  are  gathered.  In  June,  Upper  Egypt  has  its  sugar-cane  bar^ 
vest ;  and  the  plants  on  the  sandy  grounds  begin  to  wither  and  die.  In  July,  rice^ 
maize,  and  canes  are  planted ;  flax  and  cotton  are  pulled ;  ripe  grapes  are  abundant 
at  Cairo  ;  and  thene  is  now  a  third  crop  of  trefoil.  In  August  the  nenuphar  and  the 
jessamine  flower ;  the  palm-trees  and  the  vines  are  loaded  with  ripe  fruit ;  and  the 
melons  are  surcharged  with  water.  Towards  the  end  of  September,  oranges,  citrons, 
tamarinds,  and  olives  are  gathered,  and  a  second  crop  of  rice  is  cut  down.  In  thi^ 
month  also,  and  still  more  in  October,  all  sorts  of  grain  and  leguminous  seeds^  are 
sown ;  the  grass  grows  tall  enough  to  hide  the  cattle ;  and  the  acacias  and  other 
thorny  shrubs  are  covered  with  odoriferous  flowers.  The  sowing  continues  more  or 
less  late  in  November,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  the  com  begins  to  spring ) 
narcissuses,  violets,  and  colocasias  flower  on  the  dried  lands ;  the  nenuphar  disapr 
pears  from  the  surface  of  the  waters ;  dates  and  the  sebestan  fruit  are  gaUiered.  lu 
December  the  trees  gradually  lose  their  leaves ;  but  the  com,  the  grass,  and  the 
flowers  every  where  present  the  spectacle  of  a  new  spring. 

Animals The  animal  kingdom  of  Egypt  will  not  detain  us  long.     The  want 

of  meadows  prevents  the  multiplication  of  cattle ;  which  must  also  be  kept  in  stables 
during  the 'inundation.  Asses,  mules,  and  camels  appear  in  fiill  perfection  ;  the  asses, 
in  particular,  are  fine  animals,  and  so  sprightly,  that  this  animal  serves  as  an  object 
of  comparison  for  a  person  in  high  spirits.  There  are  great  numbers  of  buffaloes ; 
the  Mamelukes  used  to  keep  a  beautiful  race  of  saddle  horses,  and  great  attention  is 
still  paid  to  this  noble  animal  by  the  Pasha,  for  the  mounting  of  his  cavalry.  In 
Lower  Egypt  there  are  sheep  of  the  Barbary  breed.  Large  beasts  of  prey  find 
neither  food  nor  cover ;  and  hence,  though  the  jackal  and  the  hyena  are  common, 
the  lion  is  but  rarely  seen.  Crocodiles  seem  to  be  banished  fi'om  the  Delta,  but  are 
still  met  with  in  the  higher  parts  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  ichneumon  still  exists,  and 
has  never  been  found  any  where  else.  Jerboas,  hares,  foxes,  hedge-hogs,  bats,  and 
rats,  are  also  found.  The  birds  do  not  differ  much  from  those  of  Europe ;  the  fit- 
mous  ibis,  according  to  Cuvier,  is  a  sort  of  curlew,  now  called  Abou-hannes.  The 
Nile  is  said  to  contain  some  singular  species  of  fish.  The  coluber-haje,  an  animal  em- 
ployed in  the  hieroglyphics  as  the  emblem  of  Divine  Providence ;  and  the  coluber* 
viperoy  the  true  viper  of  the  ancients,  are  still  found.  The  animal  kingdom  likewise 
supplies  vermin  which  very  much  detract  from  the  comfort  which  might  otherwise  be 
derived  from  the  genial  climate  of  Egypt.  In  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  flies  are 
so  abundant  as  to  be  extremely  annoying  during  the  day-time;  musquitoes  are 
troublesome  at  night,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  day ;  and  every  house  which  con* 
tains  much  wood- work  (as  most  of  the  houses  of  the  best  class  do)  swarms  with  bugs 
during  the  warm  weather.  Lice  are  not  always  to  be  avoided  in  any  season,  but  they 
are  cosily  got  rid  of;  in  the  cooler  weather  fleas  are  excessively  numerous. — (Lane*$ 
Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians^  I.  3.) 

People.  —  The  inhabitants  of  Egypt  may  be  classed  as  Arabs,  Copts,  Turks,  Jewi^ 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Franks,  and  other  foreigners.  The  Arabs  form  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  They  are  characterised  by  an  oval  face,  darkish  skin ;  forehead  of  mo- 
derate size,  seldom  high,  but  generally  prominent ;  small,  deep-sunk,  but  sparkling 
eyes  ;  an  expressive  physiognomy ;  a  geiieral  angularity  of  form  ;  short  pointed  beards ; 
tlieir  lips  habitually  open,  and  shewing  their  teeth  ;  muscular  arms;  the  whole  body 
more  remarkable  fbr  agility  than  beauty,  and  more  nervous  than  handsome.  In  ge- 
neral the  Egyptian  Arabs  attain  the  height  of  about  five  feet  eight,  or  five  feet  nine 
inches.^    In  mature  age  roost  of  them  are  remarkabl/  vwell  proportioned ;  the\men 
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arc  muftc -ilar  a:id  ro^js:  :  *.Lc  vi-ejmeri  rrry  beautifully  formed  and  plump  ;  bimI  ne 

Mrz  ife  TCK.'  fa*.     I:.  Cair:'.   k'.d  Tbrourbo'ot  the  northern   prorixice«,  thoce  mho 

not  Ik-'.-i  a  ^rVi  ez;>o»e<S  :o  lie  fun.  have  •  yellowi&b  but  very  demr  complexion, 

m  soft  -k'Ti ;  'ht  re=!  are  r'in?idfrabj*  darker  und  rosr««r.     Tbe  people  of  Middle  E 

are  of  a  n.o-e  !»wry  roi-.  u".  ard  tbo*e  of  the  more  sonthem  pro%incpf  are  of  a 

bronze  ''•r  bron*:.  co:r.:!i]LJ':<:>.  'jtirxz  darkest  towards  Nubia,  irbere  tbe  climate  ii 

test. — 'Lant^  I.  31.      TLe  ^•ea«&r«ir>',  called /eZ/ciAs.  leem  to  bare  been  all  cait  'm 

laBDe  moutd.     Tbey  are  tvtry  i%here  attached  to  tbe  coil:  tbnr  wretched  roti 

ezr«^  ia  filrfa  ard  roear.nct«  tbe  cabin«  of  the  Iri^b :  and  tbe  inhabitants  are  c 

rally  covered  w-itfa  r«j:&.    A  few  earthen  f^ots.  a  laree  jar  for  grain,  and  a  mat  to  ] 

on,  con^Titute  tbe  wbol?  ''•f  their  furnimre:  tbcir  ordinary  food  ic  durrab-bread 

onion* ;  a  few  efnr*.  or  a  r'jwr^  y'it-re  of  buffalo-fle^h  \i^  regarded  as  a  feast.     As 

poverty  dtj'five*  them  oi  all  [-retentions  to  free  agency,  tbey  are  univer^tally  crinj 

timid,  and  di-^irxiulsitir;:.     Fc«r  i<^  their  hal'itual  passion.      Credulouji,  ignorant, 

pervtitiuu'.  no  man  ba-  ori^nnaiity  enoutrh  to  be  a  heretic.     In  reliirion,  morals,  i 

ners,  and  opinions,  tho  ^on  follows  in  the  footse(i«  of  bl«  father  without  inquii 

reflection.   The  fell  ih  marrie?  and  beget»  children,  who  run  naked  about  tbe  %i]i 

till  the  aire  of  puberty ;  he  then  cive^  them  a  rag  to  bind  about   their  loins;  i 

tbey  beffin  to  work,  become  posse»sed  of  a  few  piastres,  and,  marrying  in  their  \ 

run  tbe  same  career  %s  their  parents.     Incapable  of  forming  any  conception  oi 

higher  affertion«.  their  }o%*e  it>  purely  phy-ical.  women  being  simply  in  their  eyes  i 

cessary  of  lite  like  rice  or  diirrah.     Both  sexes  ai«  hifrhly  profligate.      Few  A 

erer  [lerform  a  journey  to  any  larce  city  without  visiting  tbe    dancing  girls,  « 

numbers  are  i>o  considerable,  that  the  tax  which  they  pay  forms  a  con«>iderable 

im  tbe  Pasha' !i  revenue.     Their  wive«,  nn  the  other  hand,  if  left  for  a  short  tin 

their  own  guidance,  easily  forget  their  fidelity.    Both  in  town  and  country  the  E 

tian  Arali«  are  ^rupulous  observers  of  the  external  rites  of  their  religion  ;  but,  ifai 

immersed  in  superstition,  they  are  as  generally  lax  in  fiuth  as  in  practical  mon 

At  Cairo,  a«  in  other  capital  citieit,  the  inhabitants  being  engaged  in  a  greater  \-k 

of  occu(iatioiu>,  obliifed  to  exercise  a  higher  degree  of  ingenuity,  and  brought  intc 

^uent  conta<'t  w'wh  strancrers,  display  more  sociability  and  politeness  than  the  fell 

and  the  artizans  and  shopkeepers  are  distinguished  for  their  industry  and  attentio 

biminess.     But,  when  not  engaged  in  their  professionol  or  religious  duties,  thej 

generally  found  in  the  cotfe«-houseii,  li^tenint^  to  tbe  story-tellers,   or  in  the  pi 

plaix'K,  where  mountebanks  jngtrleri^.  and  daiirin»r  girls  are  performing.     The  pro 

tive  powerK  of  the  human  rare  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  arc  very  gre.it  ;   and  w 

for  home  years,  there  ha-i  been   no  call   fur  ci)n*cript«,  the  towns  and   villatres 

crowded  with  children.      The  disproportion  of  males  to  females  is  also  very  gr 

to  much,  aecordint;  to  the   Governnient    return«,  as   UHJ  to   135,    and    polygam 

doubt  a^'HiHtn  in  tilling  U[)  the  vacancies  ocoasiuned  by  the  perpetual   drafts  of  y< 

men.    In  :i  very  few  yeur-j.  were  the  country  in  a  state  of  re»t,  the  population  w 

double  itself,  so  ea-ily  i^  life  y*upported,  anil  so  constant  i;*  the  demand  for  labour. 

iiniviTMiI  is  early  niiirria^'e,  and  so  [»rolilic  is  the  Kgyptian  race,  that  a  young  wo 

iM  fi'ldom  Ki'cn  without  a  child  on  her  shoulders.     The  rate  of  mortality,   hoi»t 

is  uIko  Kri^nt,  though  it  appears  to  be  diminishing;  and  the  prejudices  of  tbe  fe] 

HgiiinMt  vaccination  urc  gradually  sub.tidini^. 

The  Copt}*  are  said  to  amount  to  100,(WH),  of  which  number  10.000  are  foun< 
(.'airo.  In  some  part-,  of  Tpper  Kpypi  are  villages  exclusively  inhabited  by  th 
and  they  purticubirly  abound  in  the  Fiiioum.  They  are  distinguished  frnni  the  A 
by  a  duiker  complexion,  tbit  furebead-.  and  li:iir  partaking:  of  the  woolly  charac 
i*ye»  hir^'c,  and  raided  at  thi-  an^b's  ;  high  cheeks  ;  short,  though  not  tlat,  noses  ;  > 
mouths  at  a  dint  nnce  from  the  nose,  and  rather  thick  lips ;  thin  beards;  a  wan 
graceluluesK  in  their  shape;  bandy  legs  ill  adapted  fur  agility  ;  and  long  Hat  tc 

•  Till"  ilenrrliitWin  In  tuken  fri»in  M»ltc  HrunXiouRraiihy.  tuit  Mr.  Lane'a  account  iloo»  not  ex; 


and  tlio  r..|iis  ixw  arr.  notwithstanding,  much  unlike  each  other.'-II.  3S«,  10. 
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Several  centuries  ago  tbe  Copts  still  retained  their  ancient  language,  which  is  yet 
employed  by  them  in  their  religious  worship  ;  but  in  common  use  it  is  now  completely 
superseded  by  the  Arabic  dialect  of  the  country.  In  the  villages,  and  throughout  the 
country,  the  Copts  are  devoted,  like  the  fellahs,  to  agriculture,  though  many  of  them 
follow  trades.  At  Siout,  for  example,  they  are  weavers ;  in  Faioum,  distillers  of 
rose-water ;  at  Menouf,  mat-makers ;  and  in  Cairo,  goldsmiths,  tailors,  masons,  or 
cabinetmakers.  Under  the  Mamelukes,  when  they  were  the  only  educated  class  in 
the  country^  they  were  employed  as  tax-gatherers  and  financiers  ;  but  they  are  now 
reduced  to  mere  clerks.  Bigotedly  tenacious  of  their  ancient  customs,  their  women 
pass  their  lives  in  extreme  retirement,  and  never  appear  unveiled,  even  before  their 
nearest  relations.  As  among  other  barbarians,  the  condition  of  the  women  is  degraded 
and  servile ;  but  the  mother  of  many  children  is  held  in  higher  esteem  than  she  who 
is  barren.  Under  all  circumstances,  however,  the  husband  and  the  wife  neither  eat 
nor  sit  together,  and  live  in  a  state  of  estrangement.  Girls  from  ten  to  twelve  years 
old  wear  a  white  veil,  and  are  often  married  before  the  age  of  puberty ;  married 
women  are  distinguished  by  a  black  veil,  which  is  ominous  of  their  melancholy  state 
%i  servitude.  Severe  in  external  observances,  the  Copts  are  no  less  lax  in  their  morals 
tbm  Aor  Aiab  or  Turkish  neighbours.  Adultery  is  common ;  and  a  kind  of  tem- 
porary marriage  is  Kktwiae  practised,  which  differs  but  little  from  female  prostitution. 
The  Copts  are  undoubtedly  dnosdants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  but  are  not  an  un- 
mixed race ;  their  ancestors,  in  the  euHts  a^es  of  Christianity,  having  intermarried 
with  Greeks,  Nubians,  Abyssinians,  and  otto' iDfeigners. — (Lane,  II.  S09.) 

The  Turks  are  the  ruling  class,  and  do  not  differ  cflKntially  in  person,  character, 
or  manners  from  their  brethren  in  Asia.  Many  of  them,  kowever,  are  now,  com- 
paratively speaking,  highly  accomplished  in  literature  and  science;  but  they  all  ex- 
hibit the  same  laxity  of  morals,  and  the  same  want  of  right  principle  which  every 
where  characterises  the  people  of  the  East.  The  splendid  Mamelukes^  who  io  lately 
ruled  and  tyrannized  over  Egypt,  are  completely  extirpated. 

The  Jews  are  now  fewer  in  number  than  formerly,  and  do  not  exceed  3000  ai 
Cairo,  and  500  at  Alexandria.  In  their  persons  they  are  dirty,  eovered  over  with 
sores  and  scabs,  and  have  watering  eyes,  all  of  which  is  the  ef&ct  of  the  filthiness  in 
which  they  are  bom  and  live. — (Wehiter*s  Travels,  II.  207.)  Like  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants,  they  are  generally  reduced  to  poverty ;  none  indeed  are  rich,  and  but  few 
possess  even  a  competency.  The  exceptions  which  occur  are  found  at  Alexandria. 
The  Jews  are  now  exempted  from  persecution ;  are  hampered  by  no  civil  disability  ; 
and  are  allowed  to  purchase  lands  and  houses  no  less  than  the  Mussulmans.  Poverty, 
however,  confines  them,  at  Cairo,  to  the  worst  quarter  of  the  dty,  where  they  live 
in  streets  as  filthy  as  can  well  be  conceived,  in  which  the  plague  commonly  makes  its 
first  appearance,  and  commits  its  most  fearful  ravages.  Their  character  exhibits  in 
Egypt  the  same  peculiarities  as  elsewhere :  they  are  averse  to  all  useful  productive 
labour,  and  therefore  seldom  exercise  any  other  trade  than  that  of  bankers  or  money 
changers,  jewellers  or  petty  traffickers,  and  are  never  found  as  labourers  or  husband- 
men. At  Alexandria,  however,  they  lately  monopolised  the  trade  of  butchers. — (St, 
John,  II.  385.) 

The  Franks  in  Egypt  consist  principally  of  French,  English,  Germans,  Italiint, 
and  Poles.  Many  of  them  are  engaged  in  trade,  and  live,  in  a  great  measure,  ac- 
cording to  the  customs  of  their  respective  countries;  not  a  few  are  employed  in 
the  military  and  civil  service  of  the  Pasha,  where  some  of  them  have  attained  the 
high  rank  of  begh  or  bey,  i.  e,  lord.  Other  foreigners  from  all  parts  of  Western 
Asia  and  Northern  Africa  are  likewise  to  be  found  in  Cairo ;  but  they  form  too  in* 
considerable  a  part  of  the  population  to  require  particular  notice.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  deserts  are  Bed  win  Arabs  of  various  tribes,  of  whom  the  principal  are  the  BenU 
Wassei  in  the  northern,  and  the  Ahabde  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  eastern 
desert.     They  profess  to  be  independent  of  the  Pasha. 

The  numbers  of  the  several  classes  of  which  the  population  of  Egypt  is  mainly 
composed  are  nearly  as  follow :  — 

Arab  Moslems, t, 750,000 

CopU, 150,000 

Turk 10,000 

Syrians 5,000 

Greeks,          .        .         .         ,                 ,  5,000 

Armenians,          .         .'       .         ,         .  2,000 

Jews,             5,000 

Totol,  1,027,000 


/  .  '■ 
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iW'  -.be  rema:::(Ur  .  r.vr.rly  Arml>iAn«,  Mofrhrebins,  Nubian*.  Negroei,  white  : 
Frenkf.  kc. '  aznuuntine  altofrether  to  abimt  70,000,  the  respectire  numberi  u 
an**c'r:ain  ami  T.inaSlo.  The  Arabs  of  the  de«orts  ought  not  to  be  included 
popuU:iou  ot  Ej}pt. 

Government The  covernmont  of  Kcypt  in  at  present  a  monarchical  def] 

ve>ie<i  in  the  pe:>on  o(  Mohammed  AH,  a  Turkish  Pasha,  who,  though  he  ac! 
ledce«  tho  »;ipreiRary  of  tfaf  Sultan,  is  nevertheless  quite  independent,  and  is  tl 
Mveri'iini  of  the  country,  which  he  has.  within  a  few  years,  raised  to  a  high  r 
a  n..l;:^ry  power.  I'luler  the  Pa«ha,  the  government  of  Upper  Egypt  is  aihniiii 
by  a  kiava  boy.  and  each  ^uVpro^ince  has  its  mamoor  or  sherilT;  under  the  ma 
are  razors,  or  insj^Lvtor*  of  districts,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  seven  c 
or  kasbef^.  gover7:ors  of  towns  and  their  environs ;  and  under  each  of  these 
are  »oven  or  ei^rht  kayn.Hkams,  according  to  the  number  of  villages  in  the  di 
Th«>  i\  ii\  i}i  these  Ui-t  o:Tu*ers  is  to  superintend  the  cultivation  of  the  Uuids,  i 
coUori  the  taxe<.  assisted  by  the  shekh-boled,  or  native  chief  of  each  village 
is  MilK>r(1in.i;o  to  the  Turki>h  officers.  A  superintendent  or  nazer-shekh  alM> 
looks  the  shekh-ht-led,  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  kashef;  whil 
molrasher.  a  Christian  inspector,  appoints  the  numerous  Copt  scribes,  and  a 
their  arcounts.  These  oMrers  are  all  paid  from  the  government  treasurv;  ai 
only  pi>r»oii  who  has  a  direct  and  lepil  claim  on  the  fellah  is  the  shekb- 
whn  exacts  tho  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  protluce.  with  presents  of  every  kind,  b« 
in^  to  the  uuMn*.  or  the  fears,  of  the  donor.  Rut,  besides  these  legal  denuuid 
feiUhs  are  snSjerted  to  the  mo«t  ruinoii>  extortion,  omounting  almost  to  robbe 
the  part  of  the  inferior  governors ;  u<:iinst  whose  exactions  they  can  obtain  i 
dri>s4  without  such  prcents  to  the  hicher  officers  as  are  quite  beyond  their  n 
In  the  i!ei;:hlH)urhoi>d  of  Cairo,  ^%here  they  have  the  feitr  of  the  Pusha  before 
eyes,  those  functionaries  are  tolerably  well  lH.*haved ;  but,  in  the  more  distani 
vincos  of  Uppi^r  Kirypt,  they  carry  their  spoliation  and  tyranny  to  great  excess. 
the  ronsoqtionco  i».  that  the  fellahs,  robbed  of  their  property,  and  of  the  prodi 
their  labours,  are  kept  in  the  most  miseralde  poverty,  and  deprived  of  all  encoi 
ment  to  improve  their  lands.  Trees  are  seldom  or  never  reared,  or,  if  some  fe 
planted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  towns,  no  inducement  is  held  out  to  atte: 
their  culture,  and  the  despondent  fellah  wilfully  neglects  them,  to  avoid  the 
tioii:il  tax. 

The  power  of  I  lie  Pn>ha  is  maintained  by  means  of  a  large  standing  army,  d 
lined  in  the  European  manner  by  European  ^ehielly  French  and  Italian)  otficer^^ 
which .  in  his  \\Hr>  with  his  master,  the  Sultan,  proved  a  most  efficient  instrui 
It  i*.  ciim|KKed  <if  all  elates  of  hi>  subjects,  even  from  the  most  remote  provim 
Nubia  anil  Sennaar.  Not  content  with  his  superiority  by  land,  ho  hnsaUo  equip| 
nunierous  and  powerful  rieet,  to  preserve  his  communications  with  Candia  an 
coa-f'*  of  S\ria,  which  were  for  sex  era!  years  part  of  hi*  dominions.  He  liasiik 
estal»li»hed  a  nunilier  uf  schools  and  cuUe^'o,  which  promise  eventually  to  d 
civiliz.ition  amoiu;  his  people;  he  gives  every  encouragement  to  active  niiil  intel! 
foreii^niT*  to  settle  in  Dirxpt ;  and  ha«j  even  s.nt  many  ol  the  more  proiniL<iing  y 
to  be  educated  in  Kranre.  from  which  sonie  of  them  have  already  returned  l 
accf)nlpli^hed  in  literature  and  science.  Hut  tlie  necessities  of  his  situation 
made  him  a  hard  ta»kma>ter:  he  has  rather  forced  xhan  jhstcreti  the  iiidusi 
the  natioti  ;  he  ha<«  had  recourse  to  monopolies  fur  the  purpose  of  supplying  his 
niary  wauls;  and  he  has  sliown  him?elf,  in  other  respects,  only  half  informed 
tho  be>t  n>ean<  of  ^'overiiiiig  a  kinudtMU,  and  improving  the  condition  of  its  pc 
He  lia><  nevertheles'*  elltM-ted  wonders ;  and  experience,  perhaps,  will  point  out  tt 
and  lii»i  presumptive  successor  the  be^t  methods  of  attaining  the  object  which 
seem  to  have  in  view,  tho  p'jssession  of  a  rich  and  powerful  kingdom.  Mohan 
Ali,  perhn|)<.  the  nio.xt  extraordinary  political  adventurer  that  the  modern  Easi 
produced,  is  a  native  uf  Cavalla  in  Albania,  and  came  to  Egypt  with  the  Tu 
army  in  IHOl,  in  the  capacity  of  bim-bashee,  or  colonel.  By  daring  and  intrigi 
contrived  to  get  possession  of  tho  vice-royalty,  and  confirmed  himself  in  it  b 
massacre  of  tho  principal  Mameluke  boghs,  and  tho  exile  of  the  others  who  est 
with  their  lives.  Sul)so(|Uontlv,  the  Sultan  is  said  to  Iiave  made  repeated  atteni^^ 
get  rid  of  his  t<»o  powerful  subject  by  secret  means,  but  these  were  always  foiled  b 
wary  Pasha.  At  last  their  mutual  jealousy  led  to  an  open  war,  in  the  course  of  v 
the  Egyptian  army  proved  more  than  a  match  for  tho  imperial  troops,  defeating 
in  three  great  battles,  driving  them  out  of  Syria,  and  through  Asia-Minor,  almu 
the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople.     This  war,  which  broke  out  in  1830,  wtu 
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minated  the  followiiig  year  by  a  peace,  which  left  the  Pasha  master  of  Syria  and  Adana 
in  addition  to  his  former  possessions ;  but,  in  1840,  he  was  compelled,  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  British  forces,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  Sultan,  to  abandon 
Syria ;  and  the  European  powers  have  since  agreed  to  secure  to  him  and  his  fiumly 
the  hereditary  poBeession  of  Egypt  and  it«  dependencies,  under  the  supremacy  of  the 
Court  of  Constantinople. 

The  Pasha  is  the  great  landholder  of  tbe  kingdom,  and  his  revenues  consist  prin- 
cipally of  the  land-rents,  which  are  levied  in  proportion  to  the  three  qualities  of  land; 
the  best  paying  from  40  to  30  or  20  real ;  the  middling,  from  18  to  14 ;  and  the  lowest* 
from  12  to  8,  each  feddan ;  but  the  tax  on  the  same  land  varies  in  proportion  to  the  rise 
of  the  Nile,  the  islands  generally  paying  20  even  after  a  low  inundation.*  Each  fruit 
tree  pays  one  piastre,  equal  to  threepence  sterling ;  and  the  use  of  the  water  wheels 
is  also  paid  for  by  the  fellahs.  But  so  wretched  is  the  system  of  agriculture,  that  thia 
rent,  enormously  increased,  indeed,  as  it  is  by  the  illegal  exactions  of  the  collectors 
and  superintendents,  keeps  the  fellahs  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  and  hopeless 
poverty ;  so  much  so,  that  in  order  to  eke  out  their  scanty  means  of  subsistence, 
they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  steal  their  own  com.  As  the  Pasha  publishes  no  ac- 
counts, the  amount  of  his  revenue  is  unknown,  but  it  has  been  variously  estimated 
by  European  travellers  and  residents  at  25,000,000  of  dollars;  i:2, 100,000  sterling; 
and  even  from  £2,500,000  to  £3,000,000.  About  the  end  of  1839  the  actual  force  of 
the  Egyptian  army  was  159,300  men,  of  which  112,800  were  infrmtry,  13,180  cavalry  ; 
25,820  artillery ;  5000  Bedwins,  1000  Albanians,  1500  Moghrebins  and  other  irregulars. 
The  number  of  ships  of  war  was  10;  1  of  3  decks  and  136  guns,  1  on  the  stocks,  and 
2  fitting  out,  6  frigates,  4  corvettes,  and  8  brigs.  The  management  of  the  army  if 
vested  absolutely  in  the  minister  of  war,  assisted  by  a  councU,  of  which  he  is  presi- 
dent, and  which  decides  on  all  contracts  for  the  supply  of  arms,  accoutrements, 
and  materials  of  war.  The  general  of  artillery  has  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
arsenals,  cannon  foundries,  gunpowder  and  salt-petre  works,  of  the  printing  esta- 
blishments and  cloth  manufactories,  all  of  which  are  within  the  department  of  the 
minister  of  war.  The  Nazert  receive  their  orders  direct  from  the  general  of  artil- 
lery, with  whom  they  are  in  constant  correspondence.  They  are  the  chiefs  or  di- 
rectors of  the  various  works,  manufactories,  and  departments,  and  are  themselves 
members  of  the  council,  which  consists  of  20,  and  meets  every  day  for  the  despatch 
of  business.  Under  them  are  the  Moudyers  or  governors  of  departments,  of  whom 
there  are  2  for  Upper,  1  for  Middle,  and  4  for  Lower  Egypt.  Their  sub-delegates  are 
the  Mamoors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  the  contributions  punctually  paid ;  the  canals, 
bridges,  and  dykes  kept  in  proper  order,  and  to  superintend  the  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments. They  are  also  expressly  instructed  to  see  vaccination  enforced,  and  the 
rigid  execution  of  orders  for  the  levy  of  troops  and  workmen.  The  oflQee  used  to 
be  held  by  Turks,  but  is  now  also  filled  by  natives,  mostly  fellahs.  In  the  chief  towns 
the  general  police  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Bache  Aga ;  the  markets  are  superin- 
tended by  the  Mohteceb  or  Aga  of  provisions  ;  and  both  officers  give  a  daily  report 
to  tbe  Kiahice  or  governor  of  the  place,  and  receive  his  orders.  In  each  quarter  of 
the  town  is  an  officer,  Sheikh-el-tumn,  who  acts  as  a  sort  (^  justice  of  peace,  or 
commissioner  of  police.  The  citadel  contains  a  spacious  arsenal,  where  900  work- 
men are  employed  in  manufscturing  muskets  and  other  military  necessaries.  The 
cannon  foundry  employs  1500  men ;  and  the  consumption  of  iron  and  fuel  is  immense. 
There  is  also  a  musket  work  at  Hod-el-Harsoud. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  more  prompt  and  less  capricious  in  Egypt  than 
in  most  Mahometan  countries.  Publicity  usually  accompanies  the  proceed&gs  of  all 
the  courts,  whose  decisions  are  generally  just,  though  often  rude  and  precipitate. 
The  highest  court  is  the  Mekermeh,  which  exercises  a  sort  of  religious  jurisdiction. 
It  is  the  tribunal  of  final  appeal,  and  its  law  is  the  Koran ;  but  a  code  so  vague,  and 
so  little  suited  to  modem  society,  necessarily  leaves  great  latitude  for  judicial  de- 
cisions. The  Mussulman  reverence  for  the  Koran  is  so  devoted,  that  any  sentence 
which  can  find  a  justification  or  a  sanction  in  the  phraseology  of  the  sacred  volume, 
is  submitted  to  with  the  greatest  reverence  by  the  suitors.  Indeed,  their  respect  for 
all  its  dogmas  is  so  unlimited,  that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  introduce  a  philo- 
sophical system  of  jurisprudence  in  the  East,  unless  it  could  be  connected  in  some 
way  or  other  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Prophet.  Another  great  difficulty  would 
^^"^^— ^— .^.^■— »^«— ^^■™^— ■■■■■.^^^^■^■^.^.^■^^^"^^i^^^^"^*— ^.^^^^^— ^^^^— "^^^^^"^^.^^■— ^^^^^^^^""^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

*  W%lkinum*»  Topography  <J  Thebei,  ^c.,968.  A  feddan  is  nearlv  1  EDgliahaere;  ay«a/is90p«ru, 
or  6|d.  sterling ;  so  tnM,  tn  Engli^  the  preosding  statonent  will  rsad  thus :—  The  bast  land  psyt 
from  90  to  15  or  10  ihilllngs  tbe  acre;  tbe  middling,  from  9  to  7  shllUngt ;  and  tbe  lowest  from  6  t9 
4  ■hiUings. 
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iiioit  ilu-  Uci^lator  at  the  thresliulil.  namely,  the  romplete  exc1u«ion  of  a  crea: 
uf  lIu*  ri»ijr.miiii!y  from  tlio  upenuinn  ot"  tin-  laws;  there  is  no  jH»%^er  to  i»t!ii- 
into  tl.r  I  .iriiii.  a:i'l  wliatfViT  iiii-t!rf(l*  art*  practi*ed  there,  neither  |*olife. 
luv^-i,  iu»r  p  r'»ii«'  o}ir:ic»:i  rjiii  rearh.  Thi*  vi'ry  orKaiiization  of  soriety  thus  stir.i 
till"  \*.i\  i»l"  ui-:i»*i.'.  rill'  Mi'kornioh  is  uUn  the  court  tor  the  re«i<traTioii  of  land^ 
tiTlii-r  iimI   iri>;>«Mt\,  niul  no  U'gul   transfer  can  take   place  H'ithuut  it^  authorit 

I*u«»Ln  t  riM'  IsorsTHY. — Thc  ft^rrirull  ure  of  Eu'vpt  is  in  a  very  low  rf'ndiiion ; 
Ifll.ili*  K*i  pi'.i'.Hiits  aro  in  a  state  of  wretrhediic.-.!* ;  they  have  neither  proptT  :iii 
uu"!!?"  i:or  tlu'  nwaii"  of  iiiipritviinr  tlioir  >itiiatio»  :  for  the  rapacity  of  the  goverm: 
lUpr-vi"   iluMii   o(  a'll   tlio   fniit  of  their  oxtTlioii."*.      Hut   the   produriivi'  po\ve 
tiu-  ".  1  .rv  niiMli'iil.iMi-  :   whoiwer  wau-r  is  spread   there   sprini?^  up  a  rapid 
iiiM.i:  :  ;!   v.  iCi't.itiiMi ;  tho  >ot'<i  is   sown  and  watered,   and  aJoarrely  any  other  ca: 
ii'.ji.:-     i  1   r  i'u»  itn!iii:iry  product*.      Kvt'n  ni  "iMtt**  near  the   desert,    uhirh  stcii 
lO!.*-.-:  :ii':»l.  o!  *:iud,   irriiTatioii  lirim;*  rapidly  forth    a  variety  of  preen   horh? 
pLii-.T";  .I'll  iiVMrtiui.'Iy  ihi*  nio^t  important  hraiu'h  of  agriculture  in  Kirypt.  a.'id 
uir.ih  ii'iiirro  tlu'  fli!i'f  cou^idoratioii,  i>  irrigation.     The  Pa^ha  informed  Dr.  E 
riua:  I  (..It  hi*  h.u!  uitrodiu'i-d  nut  los  than  :lS.tMiO  sakias  or  machines  for  nii^in;^  ui 
\\  iii'ii-\iT  ih(  It-  K  w.itiT  thoro  is  ft-rtility  :  uiid  all  the  plants  ^j^rown   in  stuuimcr 
i<U'>('il  'iv  ir.i.Mn<«  («f  aitliit'i.d  irriiration  in  plaoos  heyond   tho  reach  of  the  inundat 
III  i.u't.  "i.iv-*  Dr.  IU»\vvini:,  wore  tht-re  hundj*  t«»  plouuh,  and  water  to  iriiir^ite. 
not    i-.iov  To  (mU'uI  ir«.- wh.it  an   inunoii'^r   tract  ut  territt»ry   nii^lit    \»e  re<i>eucd  i 
\\.\<^.      >\\\\.  to  c»".i!iiorlMl.«nv,  as  it  wito,  iho  productive  powers  of  tlie  *oiI.  o 
dulicuiiu«.  piculiar  to  iistcru  rcuions  present  thcnj>elve«  in  Kirypt.      The  hot  w 
oftou   t'.c^troy  thc  hope-  ot   thc    husliaiidnian  :  and   there  are   seasons  in  uhich 
kh.iiiioi-«Mi  \\i::>!o  th\  up  whole  di<itrict<«,  even  after  irrigation.    In  addition  toihir. 
p:.i*is»'i  of  laiiTc  ai.d  p'.oilui-tivc  harvots  is  at  times  suddenly  cut  otF  by  the  vi- 
titiiio  ot  Iocii<«i«.  wliich  come  in  ni\riad<.   like  an  all-destroying  plairue,    folluwrt 
i:'u!'..:  :i!i  ^  ol    li.iuko  ;::i(!  other  jiirds,    tillinc   the   air  for  a  v:L<t  »pace,    and  then 
•.ceiul.:!i:  on  lh»'  liildo  ol  corn,  \\hich  ihc}  completely  lay  wa^te,  and  then  wini:  t 
w.i\  to  .mother  -pol.      r-i»'>pt  i>  calculated  to  contain  3,tKW»lHX)  feddans  of  cullivat 
*oil  :  l-nt  ol  that  tjmiitiiv  ot>l_\  ■i.OtH'.iHK^  arc  cultivated,  when  the  Nile  rises  froir 
to  .'(  i-ulut-;  and  when  it   di>e«  not  liie  ahovc  \[\  thc  inundation  is  not    poriuaf 
t:M:';.-.li    to   p'.oi!.u"e    t!u' ile-irtd  i'!}'cct.      In   tlu*  di^trihutioii  of  at<rr)cultural   pri«i 
lio"-..  t!n' ::o\i  1  i'uutit  ::i  ncr.iliv  a-.^umes  tin'  i'.i'i.itivc,  hy  detirniinin^  what  c{uau 
x't  .1  1  rie.i!.::  .iif.ile  nImU   in*  en':iv.iti'd   in  a  u'i^cn  di>trict.    and    at    a    priced 
i.i'i.'i   *hto.%'   \\\'   pe:-.i'il  ot   deii.ery.      r»\  tlii"    .i:.a!!uemont    nio>t  of  the    prodjc 
the  l.i'i.i  »-,'iii..  i;.!o  !■:,    ■i.ijul'.  ot  thc  ■:o\cninu:.t  on   term-j  fixeil  hy  itself:  and. 
lief,  ti'.e  ■.;o\,;!uiu'.t  eoii-'.iliTin^  it^iil  a- [■••-'•i --id  of  the  fcc-simple  uf  tlie  Ian*'.?. 
»;»ui-  i!u-  l»'i  i!-   .1-  l.iiioiire:-  u:nler  ii-  «!ue«"tinn.  who  mav,  and  wiio   frfiiueii!lv 
at»iiniii"i  il«"   I  m*!-.  \\  l.i  iiv\  »-r  tlu-   eotniiiioh'.  ol    eiilli\atn>n   are    not    s;iii>t:ieitirv 
Ihein        \N  !-.»  M  ll"*  lei!  ili  i-  poor  the  irtivernmeiit  piiecs  .scarcely  enalde   hiin   to  e\: 
t»ii!  wli.-ii  tiu"  holder  o{   tiie  land.-  ha-  c-n  ital  tor  -t  eii,   and  can  alford  to  wail  for 
iitjiii-.   In'  n'.i>  h.i\e  tuMii  K)  i«»  '20  per  ivnt.  protit  on  his  outlav.       In  bail  ^e.-ir- 
i»o\ri':iuiii    -iippiiK    ilie    lell.di>  witii    -ci  li  ;    ulnfli    mu-t    be    rcpaiil    with    intei 
.ilur   il'.e   li.irM-t.       flic  pjimipal  .i.  lii-lv- ot   p«i»iliiet' are  wheat,   beans.   lentils,  t 
lc\.    le  ii.'i-.   dmr.di.    el.'.ek  pi-a-.    liij-MK.    lieH»ili    a  -ceil  of  a  bitleri^h   ta«.te,  wh 
ll,i>iL  ;:.   imxid  \»iih  iImi.iIi   b>    live   Iclia!:-  .   >tij;ar,   cotton,   riax,   itnliiro.   ^atfron. 
h.iivo.    I  .-MMh.    -lik.    opi::m.    and  lii.-eiil.      HiiT  ut   all   thc-c  cotton  is  inconij'ar.i 
tin   no-'.  ^!>:po;  t.itii.   .»:id  i-  an  aitiele   llii-  intr-'ilui-tion  of  which  i^  \\  ludly  due  to 
I'a-!:.i.       riie   a\ei.»i;e    |  lodmv    n;.i>    Ik-    >aul   to    timluatc  Irom    UK».(.K.H)   ti>  IJO.I 
bale-.    iMi-h    .i'»ojil   ww^  hinuliiil  weu'hl.   and   tlu'  pri«v  varies   fiom   8   doll.l^^    Xo 
pci  .;:imMl       Ihit    ti:«   tv.ll.i!i-  .ne  ver\  n-iwillirj   lo   encairc    in    it-    I'ultivation  ; 
thc\  a.e    jilLued    mo-l    nn:tiereii.ili\  l'\    the   -ovirnmenl   otVicers,   and   thc    price 
lowid  a'lortU  no  pri»lii  ;  cu^u-n.   bi-uh--,  ]'rotI'.ice-  only  one  crop  a-\oar,  while  i\\\ 
otluT  artieli«i   \ielil   two  ov    iliiee    harve-t-.      Haw    <ilk   is   alsti  an    oliject    ut    ^•. 
attcntiiMi.  and  i-  likil\  to  In-i-tMne  n.ore  -^o  ;   i;:iat  nnmbcr;?  of  mulberry  trees  1. 
been   pl.iined.  an«l  (lie  i-nliivation  i>  -till  extiiidi!.;;  ;   the  iiuanlity   produi-od  is 
\ct   cpid  to  th.  denial. d  in  r.i;)  pt.  ami  eoi.-ide:  able  «iuanliiie»  are  therefore  import 

KiMi  viioN.  -A  cciM-ral  s\.-tem  of  ed-ieation  li  !•»  heci!  c^tabli-hiMl.  consi*tii:>r 
priiiiiry,  secomlarv.  and  >pci'ial  >rhi)ol-,  thnnuh  the  whole  of  which  pa[»ils  are  ci 
jHflU'd  to  iia>'*.     Trimary  -chooU  are  to  \uf  ^j'lead  in  the  ^irovinccs  according  lo  the 
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pulation,  to  the  extent  of  embracing  altogether  5500  scholars,  and  are  all  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  same  system  ;  each  school  is  to  be  under  the  charge  of  a  director  and 
two  teachers.  The  scholars  are  admitted  from  the  age  of  7  to  12,  and  receive  in- 
struction for  three  years,  during  which  time  they  are  taught  to  read  and  write  Arabic, 
the  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  religious  knowledge ;  and  are  also  fed,  lodged,  and 
clothed.  The  secondary  schools  receive  their  pupils  from  the  primary  schools,  for 
the  purpose  of  fitting  them  for  the  special  schools.  Their  course  of  instruction  lasts 
four  years,  but  may  be  extended  to  five,  and  embraces  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  and 
Persian  languages ;  with  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra,  elementary  geography,  gene- 
ral history,  general  geography,  penmanship,  lineary  design,  and  drawing.  Eiach  school 
has  one  director,  one  sub-director,  three  prefects  of  study,  twelve  masters,  twelve 
professors  of  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian,  one  professor  of  history,  one  of  geography, 
three  drawing  masters,  two  sulua  and  two  rika  professors ;  the  courses  of  study  are 
arranged  by  the  council  of  public  instruction.  The  schools  are  subjected  to  military 
discipline,  and  the  scholars  are  lodged  in  barracks ;  they  form  three  battalions,  each 
consisting  of  four  companies,  and  each  company  of  125  scholars.  There  is  one  pre- 
paratory school  at  Cairo  for  1500  pupils,  and  one  at  Alexandria  for  500.  The  special 
schools  are  for  effecting  translations  from  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  French.  The  poly- 
technic school  for  providing  officers  for  the  artillery,  engineers,  department  of  roads 
and  bridges,  mines,  and  other  services,  is  formed  on  the  model  of  that  of  Paris ;  it 
was  established  in  1834,  and  in  1839  contained  225  pupils.  Those  who  finish  their 
courses  of  study  satisfactorily  obtain  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenants ;  those  who  are 
rejected  become  non-commissioned  officers.  There  are  besides  a  cavalry  school,  an 
infantry  school,  a  medical  school,  and  a  veterinary  school.  The  whole  system  of 
education  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  council  of  public  instruction,  which  is 
charged  not  only  with  a  general  superintendence,  but  with  the  inspection  in  detail  of 
jUI  the  schools ;  with  the  nomination  of  teachers  for  the  approval  of  the  minister ;  the 
appointment  of  all  subordinate  functionaries ;  the  punitory  and  retributive  regulations 
of  the  schools,  and  with  all  the  correspondence  connected  with  the  business  of  in- 
struction. The  system  is  wholly  compulsory ;  a  certain  number  of  children  from  each 
district  is  required  to  be  sent  to  the  public  schools,  where  they  are  maintained  as 
well  as  educated  ;  and  on  this  account  parents  are  generally  willing  to  send  them  ; 
though  in  many  cases  much  repugnance  is  felt  lest  the  children  should  be  detained 
as  soldiers.  These  schools  are  no  doubt  an  improvement  on  those  which  preceded 
them ;  but  are  &r  inferior  to  the  well-organised  seminaries  of  Europe ;  they  labour 
under  a  great  want  of  qualified  teachers  and  class-books.  The  whole  system,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  formed  more  from  a  desire  to  introduce  superior  education  for 
the  few,  than  general  instruction  for  the  many ;  and  to  be  wholly  unsuited  to  a  people 
just  emerging  from  ignorance  and  barbarism.  But  there  are  many  prejudices  to  be 
overcome,  and  the  little  which  has  been  done,  imperfect  as  it  is,  is  highly  meritorious. 
Among  Mussulmans,  reading  has  been  considered  of  little  value,  further  than  as  it 
enabled  them  to  become  acquainted  with  their  sacred  books ;  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Caliph  Omar  is  still  prevalent  among  the  ulema  (the  learned),  from  whose  lips  la 
sometimes  heard  language  similar  to  that  recorded  of  the  Saracen  conqueror.  "  The 
koran,"  they  say,  *'  contains  everything,  and  all  that  is  out  of  thekoran  is  worthless." 
As  Europeans  have  been  the  principal  instruments  in  diffusing  education  in  Egypt, 
serious  difficulties  have  also  arisen  from  the  different  habits  of  thought  and  feeling 
between  Moslems  and  Christians,  the  diversity  of  their  mental  training,  the  variety 
of  their  idioms,  the  embarrassments  which  European  knowledge  meets  with  at  every 
step  in  the  pursuit  of  synonymous  words  or  phrases  in  Turkish  and  Arabic,  and  the 
prejudices,  domestic,  social,  and  religious,  of  the  natives.  It  must  also  be  added, 
that  among  the  Europeans  themselves  too  few  have  been  trained  by  proper  educa- 
tion at  home  to  become  instructors  and  directors  of  instruction  abroad. — {Bowring'a 
Report,  p.  125-140.) 

Manufactures  and  Tbade. — Not  content  with  improving  and  extending  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  and  increasing  the  amount  of  its  produce,  the  Pasha  has  also  endea- 
voured to  enrich  himself  by  the  introduction  of  manufactures.  He  has  erected  at  great 
expense  mills  and  machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  and  preparing  various 
other  articles ;  but,  owing  to  various  causes,  and  principally  to  the  indolence,  inatten- 
tion, incapacity,  and  want  of  personal  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  persons  employed, 
his  speculations  have  proved  an  almost  total  failure,  though  they  are  still  perseveringly 
carried  on.  He  has  made  himself  at  once  the  great  landholder,  manufacturer,  mer- 
chant, and  general  monopolist  of  the  trade  of  the  country ;  everything  is  done  at  his 
instigation,  and  for  his  profit.  No  one  else  hai  any  interest  in  what  is  done,  and  con- 
sequently everything  is  ill  done ;  and  were  he  out  of  the  way,  all  his  manafMtnring 
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(trujects  will  probably  fall  to  tbe  (ground.  Tbe  trade  of  Egypt  con«i«t«  chieflv^  in  ti^ 
ex|)ort  (if  her  raw  produce,  particularly  cotton,  and  of  the  articles  brought  trv.D  in 
interior  by  the  caravans  ;  but  the  principal  article  ia  Negro  and  Abyssinian  slave?,  viv 
are  brought  in  f*reat  nuinlfers  to  the  9la%*e-niarkcts  of  Egypt,  from  which  all  tbe  n^'^ 
bouriiit;  provinces  of  the  Turki>h  empire  are  supplied.  The  principal  article;  of  io:- 
port  at  Alexandria  are  wood,  turbousheit,  nail:*,  spices,  iron,  pitch,  cloth.  rocLinfu. 
paper,  and  lead;  but  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  people,  and  tbe  circuni^tancc  o:\Li 
great  lUii'^''  uf  their  wearinc  searcely  any  clothes  at  all,  are  such  obstacles  to  tbeciTca- 
{•iun  of  the  import  tnide.  as  only  a  complete  chancre  in  the  method  of  regulatii.*:  Tbti: 
iiulu^try,  and  rewarding  their  labour,  will  remove. 

Pi'BLif  Work*.  —  The  number  of  the  Pasha's  works  of  this  kind  i«  con^iderabi"*, 
and  eoii:pri'hends  establishments  of  every  kind,  as  arsenals,  manufactories,  foundriis. 
workshop?.  lichools,  hi)spit:ftU,  mosques,  palaces,  barracks,  canals,  locks,  ierraci?.e«. 
draiiiiii^!<.  tclef^raplia,  >tabli>s,  sbeepfulds,  &('.  But  one  of  the  greatei^t  works  be  bu 
coiitviniiliiteil,  is  the  barring  up  of  the  watem  of  tbe  Nile  hy  a  huge  dam  uitb  fluiiVf. 
near  the  furk  uf  the  Delta.  The  original  suggestion  emanated  from  the  sdtrr.tif'- 
nu  II  of  the  French  expedition ;  and  Bonaparte  w  said  to  have  expressed  a  fai'ounbW 
opinion  of  it.  M.  Linaiit,  who  has  had  the  direction  of  the  work,  estionates  that  ir 
will,  if  completed,  irrigate  4.'J7«3,000  acres,  even  in  the  lowest  inundation^  acd 
witliOiit  till-  iiid  of  macliines :  and  that  with  machines  a  very  large  additional  nuiri.i«r 
ot  acres  may  be  supplied  with  water,  to  the  distance  of  eight  leagues  (20  taiU< 
above  the  barrage.  He  represents  that  it  will  meliorate  the  canal  navigation,  imp-'ove 
both  the  Damietta  and  Uusetta  branches  of  the  Nile,  give  to  the  Mabmudiah  Caiul 
HutVu'icnt  water  for  the  largest  vessels  to  pass  between  it  and  the  river,  will,  i:  i 
small  charge,  enable  the  Government  to  make  the  canal  of  Suez  navigable,  and  uill 
supply  the  Kali^h  uf  Cairo  sutHciently  all  the  year  round.  He  objects  to  the  pre»«ot 
s}stcm  of  irrigation,  that  the  canals  do  not  raise  the  level  of  the  v^'ater,  while  everr 
year  they  l>ecome  more  and  more  filled  with  mud,  and  convey  e  smaller  quantity  ct 
wutiT ;  and  shews,  tliat  v\  the  uncertainty  of  the  inundations  no  calcuLiiion  can  be 
made  of  the  prolmble  agricultund  produce  of  the  country.  lie  estimates  that  tbe 
work  will  reijuire  live  years  for  its  completion,  and  that  the  expense  will  be  about 
a  miilioii  and  a  half  sterling.  On  this  report,  orders  were  given  for  commenc.:;; 
the  stupendous  work  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  begun  without  sufficient  corisiden- 
tioii,  siiid,  at'ter  a  1art:e  expenditure,  has  been  again  altandoned,  or  deferred.  Iir.* 
ni«'ii-f  n»i.-.-e>  of  materials  have  been  collected;  a  railway  has  been  formed  to  conr.in-! 
tlie  Nile  with  the  (juarries  of  the  Mokattam  behind  Cairo;  arrangements  wert-  al'O 
made  lor  the  sui»ply  of  a  laree  quantity  of  timber  from  the  forests  near  Sra:;V 
ro(»n  :  a  large  botly  of  wtTkiiien  were  collected;  and  about  i^l70,*K.K.)  were  exj!»r.drd 
in  the  lii>t  operation>;  l)ut  all  is  at  present  sus'prnded ;  and  it  is  prc»liable  tlut  :-« 
selienie  will  lie  siiperseiled  by  the  introduction  of  less  expensive  hydraulic  nj»:clii:iir.. 
The  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  the  barrage  would  neither  be  the  saft-st.  nor  ;-r 

lea*it  expen>i\e  plan  of  irrigation ('hvwrini/'s  Report^   p.  GO  )    Besides  the  ^rci*. 

Mahiinuiiah  Canal,  from  the  Nile  to  Alexandria,  \\hich  serves  the  double  purpose  ol 
navigation  and  irrigation,  many  other  ciuials  have  been  recently  constructed.  In  l"".o 
Delta  is  the  canal  of  Tantah.  J-l.CKU)  yards  long,  and  four  wide,  which  preserves  i-' 
water^  throughout  the  \ear ;  tlie  canal  of  Bonhych,  ()2,00()  yards  long,  and  four  witle. 
on  tlie  Damietta  branch  :  and  that  of  Bahxreh,  on  the  Rosetta  branch,  1 04,(XX\vari:« 
hmg,  and  Hve  wide.  Tlie  l'a»lia  has  also  constructed  38,lXK)  machizios  for  raSini 
water,  making  the  total  iniinber  in  Lower  Kgypt  now  exceed  50.iKlO r  lb.  14.} 

Inteh.nal  C«iM.MrNiCATioN'. —  The  Mahmudiah  Canal  and  the  Nile  are  the  n:o-t 
active,  anil  indeed  the  only  channels  of  connnunication  for  the  principal  market*  of 
Kjrypt.  From  the  smallest  cangias  to  the  largest  maashes,  from  boats  of  h»ur  tr 
fivi-  tons  to  vessels  ol  I'iJ)  tons  burden,  there  is  a  perpetual  activity  on  these  two 
main  arteries  of  trade.  Biiulik,  the  port  of  Cairo,  and  Atfieli,  where  tbe  can.il 
join>  the  Nile,  are  the  principal  places  of  shipment  and  landing.  The  cot  ot 
tran>it  is  subject  to  many  tliieliiation*.  The  largest  boats,  or  m:msbes,  are  or.'y 
emj)lo\ed  during  the  period  of  hicli  inundation,  and  convey  from  I'piur  Tg^l'^ 
wheat,  barley,  and  puUe.  The  nivigation  of  the  Nile  em|>loys  a  great  number 
of  the  natives,  who  are  generally  strong  mu>cular  men.  They  undergo  severe  labour 
in  rowing,  pulline,  anil  towing;  but  are  very  cheerful.  In  consequence  vi'  tbe  rov.- 
tiniml  changes  which  take  plaee  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  most  experienced  pilut 
l-*  liable  frecpiently  to  run  his  vessel  aground  ;  and,  on  such  occasions,  it  is  neci<- 
Wiry  for  the  eiew  to  leap  into  the  water  to  shove  olT  their  boat  with  their  back  aid 
fchoulders.     On  this  account,  aJst),  the  l^oats  are  generally  made  to  draw  more  w»*»"r 
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at  the  head  than  at  the  stern ;  and  hence  the  rudder  is  necessarily  very  wide.  The 
better  kind  of  boats,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  of  a  simple  but  elegant  form, 
generally  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  in  length,  with  two  masts,  two  large  tri- 
angular sails,  and  a  cabin  next  the  stern,  usually  about  four  feet  high,  and  occupy- 
ing about  a  fourth  or  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  boat;  and  in  most  of  them  the 
cabin  is  divided  into  two  or  more  apartments.  Sudden  whirlwinds  and  squalls  being  ■ 
very  common,  a  boatman  is  usually  employed  to  hold  the  sheet  in  his  hand,  so  that 
he  may  let  it  fly  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  number  of  boats  on  the  river  is  about 
4500.  There  are  also  large  vessels,  called  jerms,  which  sail  between  Alexandria 
and  Rosetta,  and  are  also  employed  in  conveying  merchandise  from  Damietta  to  the 
outside  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  be  thence  shipped  in  vessels  lying  out  at  sea. 
In  summer,  these  jerms  even  go  as  far  as  Cyprus  and  Syria,  but  they  are  often  lost. 
The  ordinary  mode  of  travelling  and  conveying  goods  through  the  deserts,  which 
border  on  all  sides  the  cultivated  land  of  Egypt,  is  by  means  of  camels  along  un- 
formed paths.  The  journey  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  a  distance  of  80  miles,  can 
be  accomplished  in  two,  or  at  most  three  days,  without  inconvenience;  and  three 
stations  have  recently  been  formed  on  the  road  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 
Sometimes  travellers  prefer  to  cross  the  desert  between  Cosseir  on  the  Red  Sea,  and 
Kenneh  on  the  Nile  ;  and,  to  accommodate  them,  four  wells  have  been  put  in  good 
order  by  the  Pasha.  Ladies  perform  the  journey  in  tachtruans,  a  sort  of  palanquins 
carried  by  camels.  A  project  has  been  long  in  contemplation  for  a  railway  between 
Cairo  and  Suez.  The  engineering  difficulties  are  not  many,  for,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  miles  of  sand,  immediately  on  leaving  Cairo,  and  a  short  distance  similarly  incon- 
venient near  Suez,  there  is  a  hard,  stony,  and  level  foundation  throughout  the  line ; 
but,  as  the  quantity  of  goods,  and  the  number  of  travellers,  could  not  furnish  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  return  for  the  outlay,  the  project  has  been  postponed,  if  not' 
abandoned.  There  is  a  daily  post  between  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  which  conveys  let- 
ters in  from  30  to  S6  hours,  but  takes  only  Government  despatches,  and  such  private 
communications  as  the  Government  permits.  The  merchants  of  Alexandria,  how- 
ever, have  a  post  of  their  own,  which  communicates  three  times  a-week  with  Cairo, 
and  delivers  letters  on  the  fourth  day.  A  line  of  telegraphs  has  also  been  established 
between  the  two  cities,  by  which  communications  are  frequently  made.  It  is  not 
often  interrupted  by  fogs,  and  news  are  conveyed  by  it  several  times  a-day  in  case  of 
need.  A  regular  post  is  established  by  Government  for  communication  with  all  its 
officers,  from  the  one  end  of  Egypt  to  the  other ;  but,  on  especial  occasions,  messen- 
gers are  dispatched  on  dromedaries,  which  travel  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles 
an  hour;  and  sometimes  letters  are  sent  by  messengers  on  foot. — {Bowring's  /?«- 
port,  72.) 

DIVISIONS. 

I.  LowBB  Egypt  or  Bahari. 

Provinces,  Cities  and  Towns, 

Cairo,         .       ,       .    Cairo,  Bonlak,  Fostat,  Tomb,  Sues. 

Kblyocb,       .  Kelyoub,  Shoubrm,  El-Khancah,  Abou-tabel,  Shybyn-el-Canttr,  Mataryeb, 

Atryb. 
Belbkys,    .       .       .    Belbeys. 
Shibeh,         .       .        Shiben,  Tel-bastan,  Hehyddi. 
Mit-Camar,       .       .    Mit^Camar. 
MAifsouRAH,    .       .      Mansourah,  TmaT-el-emdid. 

Damibtta,         .        .    Damietta,  Menzaieh,  Fare^cotu*,  San,  Tennys,  Tyneh  or  Tblneh,  El-Arish. 
M£NHALi.BT-itL>KSBiR,  Menhallet-el-keblr,  Semenhoud,  Abouair,  Bahbeyt,  Koumaalat. 
Tamtah,  .    Tantab,  Zeftl. 

Mrlyo,   .  Melyg,  Sbybyn-el-kOm. 

Mkkocp,      .  .    Menonf. 

Meoyleu,  .        Negyleh,  Terraneh,  Omm-dynar,  Wardan. 

For  ah.  .       .    Fouah,  Rasbid  or  Rosetta.  Deirout,  Berenbal,  Sa^UbiJar. 

Dama^hour,  .  Damanbour,  Rabmanleh,  Kourat. 

Alexandria,     .       .    lakanderyeb  (Alexandria),  Aboukir,  EI  Keyt. 

II.  Vostarx  and  Said,  or  Middlx  and  Uppkr  Egypt. 

JizBH,  or  JrzBH,  or 

Geeza,  Jyzeh,  Bedresheyn,  Ifitrabineh,  Sakkara,  Dashoar,  Abouair. 

Atfibh.  .        .    Atfleh. 

Bkxisouek,     .  Benisouof,  Boush,  Fesbn,  AbO-Jiijeh,  Behaeaeb,  Samanout,  Abnas. 

Faiovm,      .  .    Medinet-el-Faioum,  Besyg. 

Mimieh,  .  Minleb-ibn-khasim,  Meilaoui-el-ariah,  Beni-hassan,  Sheikh-Abadeh,  El-Tell, 

Darout-el-Sberif,  Asbmonnein. 
Monpaloct,  .    Monfalout,  El-Cousleb,  Sanabou. 

Siovt,     .  Siout,  AbouJig,  Sadfeb.  Tabtab. 

GiRjEH,      •  .    Girgch  or  Jiijeb,  Meniheit-el-oede,  Hon,  Akhmim,  Kau,  Madfonndi,  Den- 

derafa. 
KB.^fVEH,  .        Kenneb,  Cous,  Keft,  Erment,  Kamao,  Luxor,  Goumab,  MedineC^Abou,  Coa- 

seir. 
f  SKICH,  .    Etneb,  Edfou,  Atsouan,  Konm-Omboi,  El-luris  E)-Sac,  El-be|f,  Selseleh, 
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Cities  a!II>  Towjis.— K41Ikiiah,  or  Qarkiah.  or  Misb-kl-Kaibbar  'the  Oba.^d  Caiio  of  tb« 

Vrmnki-.  the  caplul  of  Kfrypt,  and  the  largest  cltv  of  Afrl«?a.  i*  lituate  on  a  aaiidy  plain  about  half 
a  mile  fram  the  eavt  bank  of  the  Nile.  Ills')-  north  lat.,  and  31  14'  east  long.,  about  2:1  mllef  ahoTi 
tiM  point  of  the  belra.  <'nlrn,  Ht.H>n  at  a  dittance  on  the  weift  side,  U  beautiful,  and  appears  truly 
worthy  t<i  Ym  the  laetropolin  of  Kifvpt.  Skirted  by  grovu*  and  gardeos,  its  light  airy  ttructares  seem 
to  be  iMiKt"!  on  a  luass  01  veniurt* ;  l»\\f  liii***  of  btiildinKS  of  Kaudy  appearance,  and  infinitely  raricd  in 
form,  rio(>  behind  each  other ;  and  thi*  palace  and  the  citadel,  crettin?  a  steep  prfijection  of  the  Sio- 
kattam  ridtto,  lead  thu  oy9  of  the  traTcller.  as  he  approache*  from  the  Nile,  to  that  vaat  rocky  barrier, 
which  protL-<;t9  the  ^ity  from  the  dewrt  blasrtM,  and  which,  difftrring  in  this  respect  from  all  other  hills, 
appears  r«'d  at  a  di.<t.inoe,  even  where  its  topi?  seem  to  hlmid  with  the  sky.  Viewed  on  the  other  side, 
fW>m  till.'  citailel.  Cairo  ap|M>ars  a  large  crowded  city,  with  grey.  Hat-roofed  houses,  and  130  minarets 
of  muMHK'A  pecriiiK  ab«)vc  the  houHos  and  tb«  trees.  The  city  is  in  furm  nearly  a  parallelogram,  about 
two  mill's  ill  ItfiiKtii.  by  unv  in  breadth,  surrounded  «ith  stone  walls,  which  are  ptierced  wirh  a  num- 
ber of  flue  eates ;  and  a  caiul  runH  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  which  is  tilled  with  wAter  during  the 
Imiixlation,  but  with  gfifu  mud.  einitting  pestilential  vapour,  in  the  low  season.  The  streets  a^e 
narrow,  winding,  and  uniiavvd  :  Home  of  them  arc  indeed  su  narrow  that  two  persons  may  shake  hands 
from  the  projecting  windows  of  the  up|icr  stories.  Tbe  city  is  divided  into  .V3  districts  or  wards, 
calliM  A/irriA.  several  of  which  arc  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  population:  asthe  J  irwi»h.  the  Coptic, 
the  (ireek,  and  the  Frank  quartvr.  There  are.  however,  several  large  open  areas,  as  the  Kara~m-im-JH, 
the  HoHirutifh,  the  Hirhrt-cl-fil^  and  Kl- EsU'kyfh ;  the  last  two  of  which  are  covered  with  water 
during  the  iimndation  of  the' Nile,  aurronnriad  with  houaea,  thaj  pruent  sometimes  a  magniliceot 
apeetaeU-.  Tbe  bousfla  are  built  of  earth  or  bricks ;  moat  of  them  BBve  two  or  thi«»  etfONf  a;  hat^ 
BBvIng  their  windows  oiH-ning  u|M)n  interior  courts,  their  outside  uresents  to  the  street  the  anpaaiw 
anee  of  sonian^  prii<on^.   The  honseo  of  the  higher  public  functioiuiriea,  civil  and  religious,  are  distin- 

fiuished  by  their  greater  si/e,  their  lei^s  faulty  construction,  and  more  umamentaL  appoarance.  Amul- 
itude  of  inos(|ue<«,  bouie  of  them  very  elegant,  covere<i  with  arabe»i|ues  Id  fine  taste,  and  adorned  with 
rich  anil  {graceful  minarets,  give  to  the  city  an  impOBiiig  and  varied  aspect.  Four  of  those  are  parti- 
cularly dlHtiuKuiiihed  :  that  of  Tmttoun,  a  vast  work  of  the  ninth  century,  considered  to  be  the  finest 
Arab  iiiouuiiieiit  in  kgypt,  though  now  half  ruined;  tbe  iiiosuue  of  El- Hakim;  that  of  El~jiihar 
<  Loub-cl-Oza!i).  with  a  inagnitleont  dome,  and  a  college  attached  to  it,  where  the  most  cel^rated  doc- 
tors  of  I.Hlain  are  educated ;  and  the  mo*>4(ue  of  SttUan  Umtan^  the  most  remarkable  fur  the  size  and 
the  height  of  its  dome,  and  of  its  two  minarets,  for  the  variety  of  its  marbles,  and  the  arabesque  oms- 
mcnts  wrought  in  liard  stone,  wood,  and  bronze.  The  citadel  is  situate  on  the  cast  tide  of  the  city 
on  a  s)»ur  of  the  Mokattam,  which  overlooks  it.  and  renders  it  incapable  of  defence.  Part  only  of  the 
old  walls  remain,  the  reht  having  been  replaced  by  baHtions  and  curtains  in  the  European  Style  ;  and. 
what  is  singular,  Uie  only  portion  regularly  fortitieti  is  that  least  open  to  foreign  aggression,  the  side 
facing  the  city.  It  contam<«  a  italace  of  the  Pasha,  w^hich  is  a  magnilicent  building,  and  a  new  moaqut, 
whiciii^  the  finest  in  Cairo.  The  celebrated  hall  of  Jowph.  a  building  supported  on  lofty  and  hand- 
some c«ilumns,  wan  removed  in  14*Jf'  to  make  way  for  the  new  inoiM^uo ;  but  Joseph's^ell  still  remains. 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  upper  and  the  lower  well,  and  a  winding  staircase  leadL-i  to  the  bottom,  a 
depth  of  about  'i'iO  feet.  Both  the  well  and  the  hall  received  their  name  from  tlie  Fatemite  KhaUf 
Yo(»SL-f,  and  not  from  the  patriarch  Joseph,  as  has  been  sometimes  alleged.  The  city  is  supposed  to 
contain  .l'i,(i<)()  inhabited  houses,  and  al>out  *i-V).Oiiii  people.  There  are  31  public  liatha.  1200  coffke- 
liouse>>,  and  S'.'veral  flue  bazaars.  Without  the  walls,  on  the  east  side,  are  the  tombs  of  the  Mameluke 
kings,  a  dynasty  of  <Mrca4siaiis  whoreigncl  from  13vj  to  \n\T,  when  Kgypt  was  added  to  the  Turkish 
empire  by  Sultan  Keliin.  Attached  to  each  is  a  handsome  mosijue.  schools,  and  dwelling-houses ;  but 
they  an>  now  npgle<7t(Mi,  and  are  falling  to  ruin.  Within  a  few  years  a  gotwi  library  has  been  formed 
In  Cuir>>,  by  tbe  subAcriptioim  of  English  rcsiiients.  and  the  greatot  liberality  is  shewn  in  admitting 
Mrangers.  Cairo  wa.«  fuumled  by  (iober.  a  general  of  Kl  Mocz.  the  tir^t  of  the  Fatemite  Khalifsof 
Kgypi,  who,  having  b  en  lent  in  the  year  of  tlM»  Hvjru  ;<■'>'*  (  a.  i».  \^f  i  with  a  powerful  army  to  invade 
I'gW>l<  i^»'l  b.iving  suiM'eedt'd  in  o<miitieriiig  the  country,  founded  a  new  city  under  the  name  of  A7- 
Kuhtiitih,  which,  in  Mil,  bvcunt-  the  capital.  About  a  mile  from  the  city,  in  a  tine  park,  is  the  splendid 
li-jhpital  niui  nirdioal  ^<*b(ll>l  of  Cmtfr-tit-Kin. 

In  tbe  vicinity  are  Fmtnt.  or  Olil  Cairo,  on  the  ca<<torn  Imnk  of  the  Nili*.  thrco  mile5  south ;  Doultk^ 
on  the  !(.inie  bunk,  north- west,  the  ])ort  of  Caito.  containing  a  oustoin-hou^o,  l>azaar.  baths,  printiiu- 
house,  hilk-rnanufn«*torie.-4.  tine  carden^.  :ind  about  1h,(KM)  inhabit.ints.  It  is  now  a  large  town,  with 
liandMiuh-  iH'w  buildiiiif.t.  ehietiy  in  tho  ICuroiH>an  style.  Shnul-m,  a  small  village,  with  a  flue&unmier 
palai.'<>  lit' till-  I'asha,  on  the  ri\iT;  .tf-nti-siifi't,  where  there  in  a  lartre  hospital  orinflnnary.  ca^tablvo: 
Containing  H'X)  patients,  and  a  i>ehoi»l  of  medicine  anil  surgery  nttenib'd  by  al>out  .100  pupils  ;  Jysth. 
or  lii/sifi,  ur  iirrza,  or  Ghirzti,  on  the  left,  or  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  little  b.low  Vostat.  asnull 
but  liidusf  riouH  town,  retrurdiHi  by  some  travelle^^<  as  tbe  most  ai^recablu  |>lacc  in  all  Kgypt.  4Jtz-'b 
is  the  ehief  town  of  a  prefect ure'<tr  shire.  Opjiosite  to  this  town  is  the  i^Und  of  HhotUi  or  RunH-jh, 
covered  with  tine  gardens,  und  e<>ntaiiiing  ut  its  stouthern  point  tbe  famous  S'ilomettr,  which  i>  a  gra- 
duated pillar  in  a  ««ll.  slieuing  tlie  height  of  the  annual  inuiulatiun. 

Ai.KX  \.'«PRiA,  called  by  tbe  Turks  and  Arabs  IsKAifnKKVKii  or  Iskkxpcrrr,  Is  situate  at  the 
nortb-we>»t  corner  of  Kgyi^t,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterrancin  Sea,  in  31  13'  N.  lat.  id"  .VI'  K.  lon«. 
The  modern  town  oecupies  a  neck  of  land  wliieh  joins  the  islund  i'liaros  to  tbe  continent.  At  the 
liegiiuiing  of  the  present  century  Alixandria  wus  a  niisorable  place,  with  narrow  dirty  ^trpt'ts,  and  a 
scanty  iHipulation  of  about  T'f.H).'  It  is  nuw  the  great  na\al  station  of  the  r,asha's  fleet,  and  thei.-ni- 
puriuni  oi  tbe  greatly  extended  Kurii|K'an  r^tinnieree  with  Kgypt.  and  alre.ndy  contains  a  motley  po- 
puJHtion  of  iriMKN).  conuiose<l  of  all  deseriiitionH»f  Africans,  A^iatics,  and  Kuropeans^  and  has  become 
a  respect.ible,  if  not  .1  nandsonie  city.  The  inland  <»f  Thuro^i,  which  the  Arabs  call  Himd'th  el  Tj/n, 
fiftrdt  n  uffiir-tirrt,  which  extends  east  and  west  on  the  north  side  of  the  city.  con«iAts  of  a  dry  saline 
S4ul.  and  dii/zling  white  calcareous  rocks,  and  is  bordercil  with  reefs.  esjH^oially  on  the  we*t  side-  At 
its  north-eastern  extremity,  is  vituate  the  e.i."»tb».  n  larne.  square,  lofty  building,  sunnountedby  a  light- 
house in  the  shajK*  of  a  ininan't,  i»ccupying,  prt»bably,  the  hite  of  the  ancient  Pharos,  one  of  tlie  94,-\i'n 
wonders  of  the  world.  The  ea^th-  ban  l»evn  Hfron^ly  fortifled  by  the  Puslia,  and  occupie.'*  a  small 
i.oland  jiiim  d  to  the  larger  one  by  an  artilleinl  dike  formed  in  part  of  ancient  granite  pillars  laid  across. 
This  island  anil  the  i.«thnius  uecupied  by  the  city,  form  two  ports,  the  <»1d  port  on  the  west,  and  the 
new  i)ort  on  the  east.  The  old  iiorl  is  at  the  einl  of  an  extensive  roadstead,  the  entra'iee  to  which 
lies  tbrouKh  a  chain  of  roeks  which  stretches  from  Ca^K'  Marabout  on  the  mainland,  to  Kiutl  Tjrn. 
flg-trei-  cape,  the  western  eml  of  the  island.  There  are  three  channels  into  the  road,  the  deepest  of 
which  will  admit  frigates.  The  port  itself  is  sheltered  from  the  violent  winds  that  blow  between 
north-weit  and  north-cns»t  by  the  high  oust  of  the  i.nland.  The  anchorage  is  good,  and  the  port 
might  lic  made  one  of  the  best  in  the  worUL  The  new  port  has  also  aline  of  roeks  across  its  entrance, 
and  i<«  exposed  to  the  violent  north  and  north-east  winds,  which  sometimes  render  anchorage  im- 
practicable. It  is  also  very  sh.iUow  In  many  parts.  I'pwards  of  '200  merchant  vessels  are  frequently 
to  be  Si-en  In  the  port  at  the  same  time.  From  .')(M»  to  frHM  men  are  constantly  employed  in  the  dock- 
yard und  arsenal.  The  naval  hospital  at  Flg-tri«o  point  can  hold  300  beds,  in  s'pacious,  lofty,  and  w«ll 
aired  wants  ;  there  is  another  hospital  in  the  arsenal  for  the  workmen,  and  a  garrison  hospital  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  town  fur  ioO  patients  ;  there  is  al»o  a  la2c«retto  iu  the  new  iH>rt.    But  one  great  draw. 
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back  is  the  want  of  fresh  water ;  the  Inhabitants  have  to  depend  upon  cisterns  which  are  annuall/ 
filled  partly  by  the  winter  rains,  and  partW  by  water  broaght  from  Uie  canal.  To  the  soath  of  the 
city,  along  the  adjoining  shore  of  the  mainland,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Ale»andri«t^  the  city 
erected  by  order  of  Alexander  the  Great,  322  b.  o.,  but  of  which  scarcely  a  vestige  now  exists.  Great 
part  of  the  ancient  site  is  enclosed  by  a  douMe  wall  flanked  with  lofty  towers,  built  by  the  Arabs ;  but 
It  exhibits  only  shapeless  heaps  of  ruins.  It  contains,  however,  at  its  north-eaat  corner,  two  granite 
obelisks,  still  verv  eutire,  the  one  of  which  is  erect,  and  the  other  lying  near  it  on  the  ground.  These 
are  commonly  called  Cleopatra's  needles,  and  are  nearly  of  the  same  size ;  the  who!e  height  of  the 
erect  one,  including  the  pedestal  and  three  steps,  is  79  feet.  Near  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  stands 
the  mosque  of  St.  Athanasiu)«,  on  the  site  of  a  cnurch  erected  by  that  paUiarch  during  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  which  contained  the  famous  sarcophagus,  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Alexander,  which  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  cisterns  also,  for  retaining  the  nUn-water,  are  still  in  a  great  mea- 
sure preserved,  consisting  of  vaulted  chambers  supported  by  coltunns,  which  form  arcades  of  two  or 
three  storeys.  On  the  outside  of  the  walls  is  the  remarkable  monument,  called  Fompey's  PUktr,  which 
stands  on  a  mound  about  40  feet  high.  The  shaft,  a  single  piece  of  red  granite,  is  about  67  feet  high  ; 
and.  Including  the  capital  and  pedestal,  the  height  of  the  whole  pillar  is  about  94  feet.  It  is  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  but  in  bad  taste.  On  the  west  side  of  the  plinth  of  the  base  is  a  Greek  inscription, 
from  which  it  would  appear  to  have  been  erected  in  the  time  and  to  the  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Dioclesian.  Its  foundation  rests  on  a  piece  of  yellowish  breccia,  with  hieroglyphics,  placed  with 
the  wrong  end  upwards.  Near  the  south-western  corner  of  the  walls,  in  the  Mlcareous  rock  which 
Usees  the  sea,  are  almost  countless  excavations  which  once  formed  part  of  the  necropolis  or  burial 
place  of  the  Alexandrians.  Fifteen  miles  north-east  of  the  city  are  the  castle,  island,  and  bay  of 
Aboukir,  so  renowned  for  the  battle  of  the  Nile  1st  August  1798,  and  the  battle  of  Aboukir  21st 
March  1801. 

The  only  other  towns  deserving  notice  in  Lower  Egypt  are  lto$ettn,  DamieUa^  MenhaUeU  Tantah, 
Semenhoudt  Mttruouraht  El-Arish,  and  Suez.  Ro$etta^  which  stands  on  the  western  iMuik  of  the 
western  Nile,  about  live  miles  from  the  sea,  is  a  well  built  town,  surrounded  by  low  walls,  and  con- 
taining 15,000  inhabitants ;  but  tlie  formation  of  the  Mahmudiah  Canal  has  diverted  Its  trade  to 
Fouah,  which  is  improving  in  extent  and  wealth  at  the  expense  of  Rosetta.  Damietta.  or  DamitUta, 
or  Dimyatj  a  large,  irregularly-built  town,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  eastern  Nile,  about  7  or  8 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  used  to  be  the  seat  of  a  large  trade,  chiefly  contraband,  but  it  has  no  har- 
bour, vessels  being  obliged  to  land  and  take  In  their  cargoes  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  on  the  outside 
of  the  bar,  and  the  goods  are  carried  to  and  from  the  city  in  boats.  Its  population  has  been  estimated 
so  high  as  70,U00  or  80,000 ;  but,  like  Rosetta,  it  is  now  a  place  of  no  importance,  nor  does  its  limited 
population  allow  it  to  rank  among  the  large  towns.  MenhaUet-el'kebir,  or  the  Great  Quarter,  which 
IS  considered  the  chief  town  of  the  Delta,  is  situate  about  55  miles  S.E.  bv  £.  from  Rosetta,  48  8.W. 
trota  Damietta,  and  63  nearly  north  from  Cairo.  It  was  also  considered  the  most  industrious  manu- 
facturing town  in  Egypt ;  the  chief  fabrics  being  those  of  silk,  and  particularly  a  sort  of  linen  cloth 
with  silk  borders,  used  In  the  baths,  with  which  it  supplies  the  whole  country.  Population  17,000. 
TarUah^  20  miles  8.W.  of  Menhallet,  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  supported  by  the  pilgrims 
that  flock  to  the  tomb  of  Seid  Ahmed  el  Bedaouy,  who  died  in  the  thirteenth  century  with  g^reat  repu- 
tation for  sanctity.  So  many  as  150,000  persons  sometimes  assemble,  and  the  mosque,  which  contslns 
the  holy  shrine,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  buildings  of  modem  Egypt.  Semenhoudj  supposed  to  be 
the  ancient  Sebennytut^  which  gave  its  name  to  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  is  situate  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  river  near  Mennallet,  and  is  a  flourishing  town  of  4000  or  5000  inhabitants.  Mansourah  is  a  large 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  10  miles  below  Semenhoud.  El  -  Arith  the  frontier  town  of  Egypt, 
towards  Syria,  is  a  miserable  place  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It 
stands  on  an  eminence  among  sand-hills  and  clumps  of  trees,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea ;  and  at 
the  distance  of  174  miles  E.N.E.  from  Cairo.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Rhinocorura.  Suez  or 
Souwei*  (f.  e.  the  mouth  or  opening),  is  a  very  miserable  town,  situate  at  the  head  of  the  western  gulf 
of  the  Red  Sea,  about  70  miles  almost  due  esstof  Cairo,  by  the  shortest  line,  but  the  actual  distance 
on  the  usual  road  exceeds  78  miles.  It  is  nevertheless  important  as  the  best  naval  station  for  the  trade 
carried  on  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  a  poor  ill-built  town,  situated  in  a 
desert ;  it  receives  all  its  provisions  from  Cairo,  and  had  till  lately  no  water  nearer  than  12  miles, 
which  even  then  was  very  brackish.  In  consequence,  however,  of  experiments  lately  made,  water  has 
been  found  in  sufBcient  abundance  at  no  great  depth,  in  the  desert.  In  the  roadstead  there  is  very 
good  anchorage  for  ships  of  800  or  1000  tons.  The  high  road  between  Sues  and  Cairo  has  bten  fur- 
nished with  three  stations  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 

In  Upper  Egypt,  the  only  towns  of  modem  importance  are  Atfieh^  BenUouef,  MeHnet-eUFawum 
Minieh^  Athnumnein  or  Ethmounem,  Et-Siout^  Akhmim  or  Ekhmtm,  Gtrgek^  Kenneh^  Emeh.  Edfou, 
Astouan^  and  Costeir.  Atfieh,  or  Atfih,  a  town  of  4000  inhabitantS|  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile,  in  lat.  29°  28'  north,  and  is  the  capital  of  a  prefecture.  BenttoueJ,  the  residence  of  a  mamoor 
or  governor  of  a  province,  is  a  place  of^some  importance,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  GO  miles 
above  Cairo.  It  contains  several  mosques,  caravansaries,  and  large  private  houses ;  with  an  extensive, 
well  supplied  basaar,  which  is  f^uented  once  a-week  by  the  peasants  of  the  country  round.  The  great 
sugar  plantations  of  Egypt  commence  a  little  to  the  north  of  Bcnisonef ;  and  these,  together  with  the 
durrah,  seem  to  occupy  all  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  there  being  few  fields  of  tobacco,  wheat, 
cotton,  or  indigo.  Opposite  to  Benisouef  is  the  road  to  the  convents  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  PauL  the 
former  named  after  the  founder  of  monachism,  the  latter  after  the  first  hermit.  St.  Anthony  or  Dair 
or  Deir  Antoniot,  is  about  7G  miles  from  the  Nile,  and  18  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  stands  on  tne  souUi 
tiide  of  the  Wadv  el  Araba.  The  other  convent,  called  JDetr  Boht,  lies  beyond  the  eastern  comer  of  the 
Kalallah  or  KsJil  mountains,  onlv  9  miles  from  the  coast.  Medinet,  the  chief  town  or  capital  of 
Faioum,  is  a  large  populous  city.  50  miles  S.  W.  of  Cairo ;  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  ArsinoLS 
on  the  canal  of  Joseph,  Just  before  its  separation  into  nine  branches.  The  ci^  contains  several  fine 
mosques,  and  is  surrounded  with  beautiful  gardens.  Minieh.  on  the  left  banJt  of  the  Nile,  VP  %'  N.  lat. 
the  capital  of  a  large  district,  is  a  pretty  town,  with  a  considerable  population.  **  The  city  <^f  Mhueh^'* 
says  Mr.  St.  John,  "  contains  several  mosques,  straight  clean  streets,  and  rather  neat  shops,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  more  opulent  and  populous  than  any  of  the  towns  farther  down  the  river." — (I.  i&\ .)  fiir. 
Webster,  however,  says  that  "  the  viUage  is  small,  with  an  Immense  number  of  tombs,  covering  many 
times  the  space  itself  occupies."  Athmaunein^  on  the  left  bank,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  river,  in 
lat.  27^  48'  N.,  is  a  town  with  a  population  estimated  variously  at  4000,  GOOO,  7000,  or  10,000.  Et-  Stout,  or 
As-Sunit,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  left  bank  of  the  NUe,  37°  9r  N. 
lat.,  is  a  place  of  considerable  extent,  nearly  circular,  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  surrounded  by 
spacious  gardens,  in  the  midst  of  sand-hills.  The  population  is  about  12,000 ;  the  houses  are  neat  and 
well  built,  and  much  cleaner  than  ordinary.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  linen  cloth,  earthen- 
ware, natron,  and  opium.  A  cotton  maniuactory  was  established  here,  several  years  ago,  which  gave 
employment  to  800  men  and  boys ;  but  the  climate  seemed  to  militate  against  it.  The  dust  brought 
by  the  Khamseen  winds  insinuates  itself  among  the  machinery,  impedes  its  motion,  and  with  the 
heat,  which  warps  and  splits  the  wood-work,  soon  renders  it  useless.  The  dryness  alto  of  the  atmo- 
sphere weakens  the  strength  of  the  cotton,  and  makes  the  threads  snap.  Akkmim  or  Ekhmimf  on  the 
right  bank,  in  lat  26°  SS*,  is  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  with  a  large  cotton  fltctory,  and  the  rains  of  a 
temple  and  catacombs.     Cirgeh  or  Jirgwh,  formerly  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  derives  its 
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nuiic  from  a  monastery  dedicated  to  St.  George  vlthtn  tb«  wmUm,  is  still  a  eouidfvaUe  | 
tainlng  iiiiic  large  niu*qnet,  whose  elegant  mlnareti  and  »paciou«  domeo  standing  In  the  m: 
uriaiit  datv  trves,  which  give  the  place  the  appearance  of  a  grove  whmn  viewed  from  tlie  rivi 
aspect  uf  much  ^randvur.  The  city  stands  ciom  to  the  river,  on  tbe  left  bank,  in  fSP  W  S 
ttritalc  huu»i-*.  two  or  three  stori-ys  In  helglit.  with  nt«t  latticed  windows,  mre  built  witi 
brick;!,  ami  ■ppi'sr  tu  l<«  larger  and  more  comniodions  than  in  the  na^ority  of  Esyptiaa  i 
cli;aiiliiii.'ss  Ia  liy  no  mvaii*  the  charactiTisiic  of  Its  inhabitants.  KenntA  or  Uirnmek,  oi 
bank  M  tho  Mlo.  2*',"-  10'  N.  lat..  is  famous  fur  its  uianufaclure  of  potter}  called  hardalis.  n 
rouH  clay,  and  In  great  rvquest  all  over  Egypt  as  water-coolers.  TIm  town  also  derives  sos 
anci;  fmni  It4  situation  ou  the  road  tu  Cossvir.  to  that  the  greater  part  of  tbe  trade  of  thai 
Kgypt  passv!*  through  it.  It  is,  on  the  same  account,  the  place  of  assemblai^e  for  the  Africa 
pilgriiiH  nil  their  wav  to  Mucca.  The  ruad  to  ('u«ft«ir  lies  almost  due  eaat  through  the  dts 
tract  quite  uractlcalJc  fur  wheel -carriagvs.  Kmth.  the  fast  rrcat  town  which  occnrs  ia 
thv  rivvr.  situate  on  itn  left  bank,  in  2.S  IS'  N.  lat..  in  a  plain  of  considerable  extent,  is 
place,  ami  the  n.n'l<-£viius  of  the  caravans  of  Uar-Fur  aiid  Sennaar.  It  hna  manafacturtes 
cloth.  |Milt(-ry.  auil  a  kii.d  of  f-hawU  cillcd  uiUayeh;  and  is  fsnioiis  througboat  Egypt  I 
canu  1-iuarkii  or  fair.  It  occupies  the  site  <>f  the  ancient  /^/ftpo/u.  among  the  remains  of  « 
beautiful  {lurtii-o  of  a  temple,  now  a!-c«i  an  a  cotton  warehouse.  Ed/otg,  a  Kmall  town  of  abu 
haltitant-,  on  thf  lutt  Uuik  of  the  river,  35'  N.  lat..  where  is  made  a  kind  of  earthen  vvn 
same  ohaie  as  those  n-presented  in  the  ancient  paintings.  jYuotian  or  E"  Suuan,  In  Co[i 
which  Higiiities  "the  opening."  ilie  Latin  A'yrrjf.  on  tho  nght  liank  of  the  Nilei.  in  34-'  5' 30 
a  small  torn  n  h  ith  coiibiderable  trade.  It  in  turrouu'lod  on  all  side*  bj  dark  and  rugged  i 
whicli  consist  of  that  ro&e-colourid  granite  which  fhim  this  place  Is  caU«rd  syenite:  sad 
town  for  !*everal  niilos  arc  the  iiuarries  from  which  the  ancient  EgyiMlans  procured  th«  gi 
for  huililiiig  tlielr  temples.  The  town  is  scattered  in  a  straggling  irregular  shape  on  tbe 
barren  hill ;  it  is,  however,  considered  the  most  romantic  spot  In  Egypt.     The  Nile  herel 

C»rancc  of  a  narrofv  laUe  surrounded  by  ban*  but  picturesque  rocks,  at  the  fooT  of  whic 
•It  uf  bright  ^ciduro.  interspersed  with  scattered  groves.  There  are  but  few  ruins  of  li 
city.  f'lMfrir,  or  Kouttr,  nr  Kittuir,  or  Kotttyr.  or  tioceir,  is  a  port  on  the  Red  8«.a.  The 
a^semblaKl•  of  Arab  hut-,  built  of  wood  and  'mats,  situate  in  a  verv  poor  and  barren  counti 
any  gudd  water  but  wh;it  U  brought  fmm  .Arabia  or  the  Nile.  It  has,  howcvir,  a  consider 
thougti  it!f  harbour  in  small,  and  the  anchoiage  unsafe  for  slilps  during  several  months  o! 
Cusseir  in  ll!t  miles  from  the  Nile  at  Kcnneh,  but  only  KM  from  Koptos  or  Keft  ;  then 
over  a  m'rfeetl.v  le>el  tract  pasoaMc  by  carriages.  It  i^  situate  in  S6-  6'  ^"  N.  Imt.,  and  M- 
lung.   Ret  ween  (.'ossclr  and  Kenneh  there  are  eight  well!*,  four  of  which  have  been  put  into  g 

A?rTiMriTiK8.— Egypt  possesses  manvchsrms  for  the  traveller,  and.  In  respect  of  antiqul 
the  palm  aUive  every  otlu-r  country.  The  celebrated  Pyramius  demand  our  first  atteni 
princip:il  of  tbcue.  three  in  number,  arc  situate  on  a  platform  of  rock,  about  100  feet  abov 
of  the  Kgyptiaii  plain,  at  the  distance  uf  five  miles  S.K.  of  Geeia.  The  largest,  called  th 
of  ('h«'0|i«,  occupies  a  bane  of  7.V>  feet  sipiare.  and  rises  to  the  height  of  about  tiuO  feet.  It  ii 
the  others,  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  »  hicli  form  so  many  gigantic  steps  ( above  9lX)  In  numi 
top,  when>  there  it  a  rtumll  platform,  ntrpnling  an  extensive  view  over  a  landscape  of  the  n 
onlinary  leaturcs.  To  the  south,  scattcroti  in  irregular  groups,  are  the  pyramids  of  Sakkai 
sir,  ami  Pu •hour,  iilittcring  in  the  sun  like  enormous  tents,  and  appearing  fn>ni  their  nu 
the  citnfusion  ot  their  arrangement,  to  extend  to  an  unUnown  distance  int\.<  the  desert.  0\ 
is  the  wiltlerii«-!«s  of  I.ihva,  stretching  to  the  edfCi'  of  the  horison  ;  whose  bountlle^s  un 
appan>ntly  ilrMiiiite  ot  the  «ery  {>rinri|-le  of  vegetation,  secin  to  be  the  prey  only  of  the  si 
ami  tin-  Wliirlwiii'l.  In  the  foreKnuiml  the  saihI  swellt  into  hillocks  resembling  the  kemc 
pvr.imi<l'«.  To  the  iinrth  anl  the  oa#t.  the  land>caiH>  |re«ent!(  a  strikiiiic  contrast  to  tbe  sava] 
oV  the  other  xiilf^i :  tlie  ^alK  v  ofj^he  Nile  it  ne-'ii  luxuriantly  covered  With  verdure  and  beat 
tlel(l>.  cri-i-ii  mi-:iili>u H.  un  ilof  varinut  growth  siul  fuliau'e.  scattered  vi I].: )>o.<,  a  th-ius-m 
sh('vl<«  <'f  uat'T,  mill.  :ih>>\<>  all.  the  broa<t  );littcring  Mn'um  of  the  Nile  it>olt'.  sprea<liii2  fc 
aliiui'liiii'i-  liki>  a  lent  tici-i;t  v-<>  i.  II-  yoml  thit  are  the  ^hite  builitincs  of  Cairo,  iSoolak.  am 
b:icki-<l  h,\  till-  liinc  l<<tty  r:tnje  "( i\  «>'M>ik  iituui  liilN.  retlivtin^  the  bright  rays  i  f  the  »un. 
till'  Nili-  i«  III  rio.iii.  th.'>  lil'iiiiiini;  \;il|(y  oppctrt  like  awiile  >ca.  with  a  few  jicattertil  inland 
tree»  {i-iTiiic  ahn^i'  it<<  M)ii«i>tli  Miruc''.* « itli  i'airo  nn<l  the  Mokatlam  hills  formin-;  itn  fart 
Thl.'<  |i\r,iiiii(|  liAt  liinc  Im'.  II  o;i.'n.  uinl  i>i>iitul:is  a  miiuII  chamtwr,  with  a  hollow  ^atco|  hagi 
a«  Kiii»;  I'h.iranh't  touib  Si<\i  r:>l  other  niMrlnn-Kt.  uiui  uimiing  pajisagos  have  lately  Ihi  n  i: 
ill  it^ ri'i"»'-M''«  l»\  |n'r«.4>vtTinn  tiavrllerii,  panii'ulsrly  by  *  olitnel  Vy^tc.  who  hat  succtvdcd  in 
itt  whiilf  iiiieni'.tl  st  net  lire.  The  next  ailj(>ii:im;  |  \ramiil  l>»  that  uf  (iphreneii.  opened  b, 
who  ilitc-viT>«I  ili:ii  111-  liu'I  lieiMi  aiiticii  ntc«l  li\  Arati  iiivo!iti'.rutorii.  SL-veral  cviiturtcs  t-arL< 
still  lor.iiil  ill  a  •«.ir«'ii|iliii>!U'i  ofine  hoiu  «,  whicii  an*  lK*lieved  to  lie  t'lose  ui  a  cow  or  ox.  J 
4.)fi  t'l-ct  In^ii.  'Ilii>iu\(  i-*  tl:c  {>\raiiii<l  «if  .Mycerinii- ;  ami  numerous  pyiamids  art*  fuui 
south,  for  iipwa'tli  ••!'  twi-nt.\  milet.  at  AI>oii-.ir,  S.-ikk.ir.i,  auil  Pu^hour;  aIi>o  in  oilier  iis 
cotmtr\.  :iii<l  e\eii  in  Nubi.-i  ;  >tiit  tnr  wlint  iiurpi»>i\  by  wlioiii,  or  when,  such  sCupy^'uduus  fat 
crectiil,  i^  'luite  iinkmiuii.  AI»'>tiT  .'iixi  j  ucs  i'min  the  vt^ruiid  pyramiil  is  the  KiKaiilic  btai 
.Sphtrix  It  wan  t'drinerly  c  ivcn-<l  to  tli«>  neck  with  s.ind  ,  but  that  h.iviii2  h-^.i-n  clcar-.d  awai  I 
CatiKliu,  tin-  liMi^th  of  till-  ci>iiii>l(.ti>  »t-itUi  uas  rituml  i<>  Ih'  I'J.')  fei  t  from  the  foro  part  to  the 
lis  |la^%:•  prnji-i-tim;  .'•■>  I'l-  t  fi>rw:iril.  'I  lii>  )>r<-.-iNt.  >hciililei  s,  and  ni-ck.  are  thox-  ut  a  buiisan  1 
biMl\  i'-  thiitot'  a  liiiii.  The  lua  l-ilre-t  n-.^v-iiiMi  t  ;iii  ••lii-l'a>liioned  wic  ;  ilu-  car*  i  rojcct 
ably  ;  til--  iii-i-  it  lirok«>ii ;  tli  ■■  !iic-»'  •-■.  m.,  to  li.iXi'ln  ■  n  paintvd  red  ;  the  leaturo  arc  Nubian  i 
Kgypti.-oi :  the  e\prtN->ii<n  i.t  pariit'ulariy  placid  aii'i  iKni;;!!.  It  has  been  again  cohered  up 
to  till'  iii'ck. 

TiiKiii.-.  the  city  111"  toe  "  hunln-il  irntc*."  tin- nri.riiial  capital  of  Keypt,  nowexSsts  only  in 
whu'li  fxtei  <1  tor  n>uii>  ii.ili-MMi  Li.iih  >iili-s  nt  ti  c  iivt-r.  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  latitVide 
The  pri!  r:pal  niiii-i  sin-  siiiiati-  at  Luxor  .  Liii"«i>r.  l-.l  Itftor,  «>r  Kl  l^oi-oiir'.  Karnac  and  M 
on  the  ri»:lit.  and  Mi-.liiict-Aboii  and  (inuriuih  on  tin-  li-fi  l>anki>f  the  river.  The]ieriod  uf  it; 
splendonr  a;  piar<*  to  havi-  Ih>  n  umh-r  the  kiiii:«  ni  the  !oih.  ll'th,  and  'Aith  dyna-tier.  wliic 
I'ollion  place-«  betwei  n  ih«-  .m'<*'"  !**--  mi'l  l-'^"'  "  *  -  ^t  '''U^  time  it  appi-ars  to  have  bit'ii 
miles  in  circuit,  aid  lontaincil  ttinplct  and  |  al,ii-c>-  fillnl  with  inimens-.'  wialth.  whidi  hi  la 
watcaniid  oiriiy  t'nnil)\'>i-<.  lAun  of  I'lTtia.  l.:i.<l  w.i-ti.-  b^  l.iiitf  I'tolcmy  ^lliia^l•  lpiui>.  and  ( 
(VM  n.c  ■  by  Cori'ii'lin-t  (i'allu.->.  thi»  uncieiit  city  ha-  iii  wt  a^iiin  l'iH.-n  rebuilt,  and  now  prcM'i 
niaKS  of  mint,  uhich  ii::i\  In>  n-KTardcd  at  thenio.ot  ma^inihcciit,  as  well  as  the  most  ancivi 
worhl.  .\inon-4  tin'  mint  on  the  left  bank  uf  the  .Nile  an' an  iinmcnsi' hipiK)driiino  or  circus; 
nious  palace  of  Khani.-c.t-Mciamoun,  at  Mcdinct- Abou  :  the  Mcninonium  of  the  Oreekt,  b 
rhampollion  calN  the  Ain>-nopliioiiof  the  Kgyptiant,  thcriiinttif  which cxteiul  Ik\.V)  tWt  in  lei 
contain  more  than  Ih  i-olotMiiiCi>,  the  smalKtt  of  which  ix  *Ji)  feet  high ;  and  near  the  liauk  of 
are  two  colotfii  in  a  sittimr  postur**.  til  feet  high.  The  most  northerly  uf  the  two  is  calloil  7 
but  ap]iears  to  Im>  the  image  of  kim;  AmeiiophiA  III.  of  tlie  l^«th  dynatty,  and  the  celebrated 
Memiion,  of  which  the  Gnfk  writer..  rc|H>rt  that  its  lips  uttenil  musical  ^ionnds  nhen  they  i 
struck  by  the  ra\t  uf  the  rising  sun.   The  luad  of  the  younger  Memnon,  of  extraordinary  Ms 
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weUhing  19  tons,  was  ettrled  off  by  B«Uoni,  and  prwentad  by  him  to  th«  British  Museum.  The  tomb 
o/  Osymandias,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Greeks,  but  whose  proper  title  appears  to  be  the  Rhameseum, 
deriruig  its  name  flrom  its  founder  Rhamses  the  Great,  is  the  most  ruinous  of  the  monuments  of 
Thebei :  among  its  most  perfect  portions  are  a  Urge  hall,  of  which  80  columns  still  remain  entire; 
•nd  the  enormous  wreck  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Rhamses,  which,  though  in  a  slttins  posture,  is  68  feet 
high  above  the  base.  The  small  temple  of  Athor  is  remarkable  for  its  elegance  ana  ornaments.  The 
great  Syringe,  with  its  long  corridors  and  large  subterranean  apartments.  The  ruins  of  Qoumah  pre- 
sent the  imposing  remains  of  the  Menephtheum,  or  the  palace  of  king  Menephthah  I.  Along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile  we  find,  at  Luxor,  the  remains  of  an  immense  nalace,  built  by  Amenophis-Biemnon 
( Amenothf  III.)  of  the  18th  dynasty,  and  Sesostris  the  Great.  In  flront  of  it  were  two  obelisks*  of  73 
and  75  fr^t  high,  each  formed  of  a  single  block  of  rose-coloured  sranlte,  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
and  betide  them  four  colossal  statues  of  the  same  material ;  behiua  ^ese  is  an  immense  front  or  gate- 
way, 50  feet  high,  leading  into  a  peristyle  of  200  columns,  the  largest  of  which  are  about  10  feet  in  dia- 
meter. According  to  ChampoUion  this  immense  fabric  was  the  work  ot  Rhamses  the  Great  and  sereral 
other  kings.  The  smaller  of  the  two  obelisks  was  lately  brought  to  Paris.  At  Kafr-Kanoac  is  the 
Sphinx  aUey,  extending  more  than  6000  feet  in  length,  between  Luxor  and  Karnac,  and  containing  so 
manv  as  600  sphinxes  of  colossal  sise.  But  it  is  at  Ksjmac  that  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  kings 
Is  fully  exhibited.  In  the  ruins  of  this  wonderftil  palace  the  trareller  is  astonished  by  the  grandeur  of 
the  buildings,  which  seem  almost  too  great  to  have  been  the  work  of  man.  It  contains  an  avenue  of 
single  stone  pillars,  each  70  feet  in  length,  but  all  of  them  thrown  down  ;  a  hall  318  feet  long  by  160 
wide,  having  its  roof  supported  by  134  pillars,  the  largest  of  which  measures  70  feet  high  and  11  in 
diameter ;  and  the  circumference  of  their  capitals  beinjs  64  feet,  a  hundred  men  may  easily  stand  upon 
each  of  them !  In  another  court  are  two  obelisks,  70  feet  high,  but  only  one  of  them  is  erect ;  and  in 
another  hall  or  court  is  the  largest  of  the  existing  obelisks,  which  is  91  feet  hish.  On  the  walls  are 
exhibited  the  portraits  of  most  of  the  kings,  whose  deeds  are  represented  in  taolets  of  colossal  sise. 
Among  them  are  Meneftah  I.  fighting  with  the  enemies  of  Egjrpt^  and  returning  in  triumph ;  the  cam- 
paigns of  Rhamses  the  Great ;  and  also  those  of  Sesonchis,  who  is  represented  dragging  at  his  feet  the 
Theban  trinity  Ammon,  Mouth,  and  Khous,  with  the  chiefe  of  more  than  90  vanquished  nations, 
among  which  ChampoUion  has  found  the  name,  in  hieroglyphics,  of  loudah-melekt  the  king  of  Judab. 
To  the  west  of  Medinet-Abou  are  situate  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  dynasties, 
cut  in  the  calcareous  rock,  at  different  levels,  in  a  drv  valley,  now  called  Bitan  d  Mtotuk  (tombs  of 
the  kings),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  They  are  all  of  extraordinary  splendour ;  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  of  them  being  that  of  king  Rluunses-Meiamoun,  which  is  adorned  with  sculp- 
tures of  the  highest  interest.  One  of  its  small  side  halls  contains,  among  other  things,  a  representation 
of  the  operations  of  cookery  ;  another,  that  of  the  richest  and  most  sumptuous  furniture ;  a  third 
exhibits  every  sort  of  military  arms  aiid  ensigns ;  with  the  barks  and  royal  barges  fully  decorated. 
Several  of  these  royal  tombs  contain  on  their  walls  numerous  inscriptions,  made  by  travellers  of  all 
ages,  from  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Persians,  the  Gredis,  and  the  Romans,  to  the  travellers  of 
the  middle  sges  and  those  of  our  own  times.  The  Heerojtolia  t^  Thebts  occupies  an  immense  extent 
of  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  where  are  found  tombs  of  all  the  kinds  in  use  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians.  It  is  in  these  tombs  that  the  finest  mummies  and  the  most  ancient  papyri  are  found. 
The  viUage  of  Goumah,  indeed,  partly  consists  of  this  necropolis ;  the  AnU>s  live  in  the  very  tombs, 
whose  former  inhabitants  they  use  for  tnel.  The  trade  in  antiquities  has  been,  since  1817,  the  only 
occupation  of  this  ferocious  and  brutalized  tribe  of  thieves. 

MxMPHis,  the  second  capital  of  Egypt  in  point  of  antiquity,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  not 
Ur  from  the  great  pyramids ;  its  finest  buildings  were  destroyed  by  Cambyses  in  the  sixth  century 
B.  0. ;  and.  at  last  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  city  was  taken  bv  assault  and  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  Arab  conquerors.  Almost  every  trace  of  it  has  now  disappeared,  having  been  covered 
up  bv  the  annual  deposits  of  the  Nile,  and  the  city  is  now  represented  by  the  villages  of  Afew^.  iiitra- 
Aifi^A,  and  Bedrtthein,  Near  Abousir,  in  this  neighbourhood,  also  are  found  the  catacombs  of  birds 
so  (kmous  in  the  narratives  of  travellers ;  they  consist  of  extensive  corridors  filled  from  top  to  bottom 
with  little  Jars  containing  the  mummies  of  these  animals. 

Sais,  the  capital  of  the  last  native  kings  of  Egypt,  before  the  Persian  conouest,  is  now  represented 
by  Sa-tl-hatljar,  a  miserable  vlllsge  in  the  Delta,  40  miles  S.E.  of  Rosvtta.  It  was  represented  as  the 
mother  city  of  Athens,  whose  patron  goddess  Pallas- Athene,  was  the  Heith  of  Sais,  with  the  letters 
of  the  name  transposed  in  writing ;  though  this  fact  is  disputed  bv  some  modem  antiquaries.  AJl 
that  now  remains  of  the  splendour  of  Sais,  consists  of  some  colossal  mounds. 

Mfataryeh  or  Mataria^  a  small  village,  6  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Cairo,  contains  eeveral  remains  of  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  ancient  On  or  HeUopolis  (Sun-town),  so  called  by  the  Greeks  on  account  of  its 
magnificent  temple  of  the  sun.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  ancient  Egypt ;  but  even  so  early  as 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  it  was  almost  deserted,  and  many  of  its  finest  ornaments  were 
carried  off  to  embellish  Rome,  and  more  latelv  to  adorn  Constantinople.  The  ruins  of  the  temple  are 
still  found,  w  ith  the  remains  of  a  sphinx  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  a  fine  obelisk,  consisting  of  a  single 
block  of  granite,  68  French  feet  high,  by  61  broad  at  the  base.  Belbeys  or  Balheis^  34  miles  ferther  N., 
in  the  eame  direction,  a  village  fortified  by  Honaparte  in  1798,  is  near  the  site  of  Onion,  where  was 
a  Jewish  temple,  built  on  the  model  of  that  of  Jerusalem,  by  Onias,  son  of  the  high  priest  Onias  III.; 
where  the  same  rites  and  ceremonies  were  practised  as  in  the  parent  temple.  It  was  closed  by  Ves- 
pasian, and  afterwards  fell  to  ruin.  &in,  a  fishing  village  near  the  lake  Mensaleh,  represents  the 
ancient  city  called  Zoan  by  the  Hebrews,  ajid  Tanu  oy  the  Greeks,  and  which  was  most  probablv  the 
residence  of  the  Pharaohs  of  Mobes.  and  the  scene  of  his  miracles.  It  still  contains  several  obelisks, 
and  also  some  other  remains.  Near  the  south-eastern  comer  of  lake  Mcnxaleh,  is  a  Turkish  fort  called 
Tyneh  or  Thineh,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  Feluiium,  the  ancient  bulwark  of  the 
north-eastern  frontier  of  Egypt. 

Dkmdkrah,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  almost  opposite  Kennch,  represents  the  ancient  Ten- 
tjfris.  About  three  miles  west  of  the  village  Is  the  splendid  and  almost  perfect  temple  of  Athor,  the 
Effyptian  Venus,  which  is  considered  as  the  masterpiece  of  ancient  Egyptian  architecture.  It  con- 
tained a  vculptund  zodiac  or  planisphere,  which  was  carried  to  France  in  18*il,  and  is  now  in  the 
l/ouvre  at  Paris.  Near  Girgeh,  5  miles  W.  feom  the  Nile,  on  the  Bahr- Yusouf  and  the  borders  of  tlie 
desert,  are  the  remains  of  Abydo$^  accounted  the  second  citv  of  the  Thebaid ;  and  which  contained  a 
palace  of  Mcmnon,  and  the  tomb  of  Osiris.  Its  ruins  are  almost  completely  covered  with  sand  t  but 
some  of  the  buildings  may  be  entered  bv  the  roof^  where  spacious  apartments  are  found  entire, 
adorned  with  hieroglyphs  and  paintings,  the  colours  of  which  are  quite  froih  and  brilliant.  Splendid 
remains  of  temples  are  also  found  at  Edfou,  the  ApoUmofpoU$  magna  of  the  Latins ;  at  Esneh ;  at  Kan 
or  (iau,  the  ancient  Ant<topolit,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  ^7^  N.  lat. ;  at  Caus,  or  ApMinopobt 
parra,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Thebes ;  at  Sheikh' Abadeh^  the  ancient  Anttnoe  or  AntmMoliSt  on  the 
right  bank,  27°  48'  N. ;  at  Koom-  Ombott  north  of  Syen^  and  various  other  places.  Tlie  very  hno 
temple  of  Hermopcli*  magna,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Antinoe,  was  a  few 
years  ago  undermined  by  the  river,  and  destroyed.  In  its  vicinity  are  still  foimd  the  remains  of  a 
vast  necropolis.  A  little  farther  north  than  Hermopolis,  but  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  at  the 
villsgc  of  Beni-  iiiusan^  are  the  remains  of  a  place  called  by  the  Greeks  Speot  Artemudot  (Diana's 
grot),  containing  Innumerable  hieroglyphics*  paintings,  and  other  remarkable  ol(|ects. 


^2  DESCKIPTiVE  GEOGRAPHY.  [Ecm. 

1»-'..t«  or  Ft  <.'-man.  mor*  than  uij  other  (fUoe  in  the  world,  prcscnfa  that  eonfywdmlxinvif 
BORU  ".^r.t*  «  '■'.^'.  "^^u  in  th«  t.iotori  of  the  niO!»t  poverful  n«t;oi»,  remind*  ua  of  the  iin|iot«Be»of 
man.  !:«-« :^v  I  ^Jkri.^'*.*  ai\«1  th«r  l^i-^'it-miv*  built  tiinplt** and  palaces,  which  are  now  half  coTcrc4«iih 
1c^v.«  •a:-  *. .  &:•  '•  '•■  ti  r^xn"  ar.<l  Arab*  con-truoied  I'-jrt*  aiid  walla  ;  while,  on  the  rains  of  aDtbcw 
Kui4.:u*^  frrx-'h  .:.>-*  , ".  r.*  l<  xr  «:tiu>'<  to  tho  (irvf^nce  cf  the  aoldiera  and  phUofOflMr*  «f 
in»V.»r:\  K.:r.«i-.  I  :-"■.:.:.»-.:*  urh^n*.!  i.i"  thi«  r<iiiark.-ible  place  are  the  catacuniba  or  hrpofCM 
of  «*•:<?.  xtA  "r r-  *-'^  '•  *■'-*  ■•'•  -  -^  '^*^  f*.'uih  19  a  chain  of  ixfautif^I  and  fertile  ialeta.  One  of  tbrn. 
oifs^*  ti-  At>^  uAr..  ■•  *.  '  *i:-a--ii4  .'  ■-  ■  n  iw.'i'i*-  of  the  anoientit.  now  called  EUSag,  where  the  remaintf 
a  u-U  iv.^C'r  *re«t  :*.  :  :•  •.-•  r. .  lut  ih-.<  nialeria:«  of  it#  two  temples  haTc  been  carried  off  to  ba:klha^ 
»»»••*  *r.  \  w^ix:  :•*  •  a:  A—ov.ar.  A  ::»l.  I'arth-jr  *..uth  l!<  the  iaiand  of  Kl-  ii*if^  the  ancient  Fkdr. a 
Na^i  : -'.  '■■''•'■  ■•'.«">'•■  A--  >•'  ••'  :'<<t  1  i.c  b;  !••'  bn>ail.  riAins  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  anrf  coi«ftd 
«i!h  ^-v'u-v:-.*.  -,":.«  :  *-  a:->i  ;.-««.r>.  ::ic.-  ruiii"  of  it*  lAiaJroiic  temples,  uf  which  Denon diftininctlird 
etfh*.  ^u:  t  A,  ;^r\ -'.:.«  *,\  \.^.%.t\v.\  i.Akv^  and  •{uiti*  »«r|iarate.  though  sume  paina  have  been  take  a  u 
coniM'v  :I-.-''««.'  «V-  "*-  *vrv  oo:.:-.«* .% .:».  Thv  lnwi-^t  cataract  uf  the  Nile  ia  l«tween  FhiUa  and  Eie- 
nha:.:  v.»*  7  •-  a. . - .« -..:  jivjra^iirv  ami  l.i?ior.aji«  »H'ak  of  it  as  a  prtKligious  fall.  wboM  MXinl 
dcaffutxt  f  V  ^•'.■A.>  .'.*  ;;;ha^  -.lAii'.*.  :  i::  at  (TOt-ni  t!u-  fall  U  ver^  InconaideraLoe,  and  the  river  cahii^iu 
«nl«  a  ^or.i-"  . :  -a,  ■  Iv  a*  t  lU*..!"  irrtiU|;Ii  ainiJ^t  iho  (cranite  rocka  that  strew  its  bed.  Jlboal37 
Vi'Xt*  N  •  f  v*«  '\i.^\..  on  li-.o  \ti'.  \\kvX  of  thv  ri«er.  it  H,tj.tr  SiUili,  where  are  the  moat  extenstteani 
rvnarkaNx'  ;uarT-'  «  .:-.  t.:?'t-t.  i-vriia^"*  in  the  «orld.  No  uumumenta  which  exlat  i^wve  groand  CvD- 
Te«  »*^  ;ra:.>l  *:;  .  1. 1  :  :.'--.  '.aN^.^r*  %  i  i!:c-  b'..-^ii:Lkii»  aj>tho!*ei|uarri«#,  the  moat  rcmarliable  of  all  cb«r 
«.«r»«.'  l*a«>.«jv-«  «  .  U  A>  «:r«x  :^  on:  :n  the  r\>ck.  ami  ri^in^  |t«riiondiotilarly  to  the  height  of  &u  cr 
<a^  fxtt  0:1  cAoh  «..i-  ^-  •...>.•.:•.'/ '.*  «tTa-.:bl.  at  i>:her  iiiiu-9  wimling.  extend  from  the  liriuk  of  the  river 
into  tho  wr>  h,Ar*.  i  :  :*  v.  •  u:.:*:;! .  »brrv  tht  to-  k  has  U-en  cut  away  and  spacea  cleared  vqual  a 
site  to  tVi'  '.tr.  ->:  «;i.Arv->  .  ■  !.•  -■ -'.'n.  Tov^r%l.«  t:iv  ii<irthare  ^ecii  iminincrablc  chaiubers.  luci  the 
d«t-'.'.i:-c«  >t  ;h(  T::ii:.«  .\r \  ■, '>^«tii:i.u«  ooMt:.i;a>i-.t.  i\tvniiing  round  the  ba»e  of  the  mountaiiH. 
T^.e  rwich-Ve*:-.  ..—v^'.:a-  rv  :  i>  ^ui'^ort*--!  Iv  li-ico,  >q(iare,  or  iKilyyconal  column*  of  aoUd  to<-«. 
acmeiiiv.i*  ^  o-  '.  •  '.*<•  .-.:  «'.ri!:.  I  n>>riiioj«  l>:<  ok>  of  fetoiie.  couipletcljr  severed  from  the  muor.- 
tain.  are  v'.ao»>*.  u,  ■.'.  »v.a  "..  r  :  ;.v't  *  r.  a»i>  t.\  b.'  i:'.^-..-! ;  antl  others  still  more  vast  hare  been  cut  aafd 
rarrie^i  a«  a^.  iht  ,  '.*.>:«-  :t\  ni  *h.i  h  t!u>  «»ro  taken  i-acceding  40  fet-t  in  length. — ^  St.  Jokm'i  Ftryjitf 
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ANm:!  '.•■•'  v.i'.,:«  Y  <  V  ..:'  K-*  v.an.  at  t'-c  he.ij  of  Foul  Hay.  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Si-a  aretk 
n«n« .f  the am-.» rt  >"  •  •  h^ r\-  ii-.f  n.a:n  *tr«.« t> ean viill  l* dbtingulshed.  and eren  the mattrab 

of  the  h-. !««-«.  00:  •;«:::•;  M  0  ra*.«.  n.a>lriiH>r«'>.  antl  |>itrifactionft.  the  product  uf  the  adjoin  ing  Sfs. 
Or|M>«ii«-  :.-  thi-  to«r.  :>  »  >«.r,«  rnv  i.a:ural  hArK-ur.  but  u***  »liaIIow  for  larse  vessels,  and  obstruetad 
hy  a  Nar  .".  *av..\.  V>c  ■  vr^ :-.: .'  i  t  -c  r  j-.ii>  i-  atK-;.t  -."t^i  fi<et  by  ]i>^.  which  might  hare  contained  abooi 
irv>o  {'«v-,  V.  ri-.t-  «:!>'  ■*  v.o«  .\iv.xr  *(.<>t-toi.  AImui  j>)  mile*  inland  are  iho  fainou  a  emerald  mines  cf 
the  anou-;.t«  -.n  tb.  .KN  '.  .■'■.iL>ara .  thi>  bate  l*e«fn  o|>eiiCii  by  niudcni  speculators,  but  have  beenlbnnl 
to  oor.ta:r.  ■■:'.»  *  ti  «  1:1  •  r\  ,l>  .  f  i:.{tr;.'r  «,UAl'iy. 

Th:«  «r.*'. iCt  i«  te'^  ftr  ir.  ir.  N  '.:.£  «  \l'au*t(vi .  but  it  i*  only  the  principal  and  more  Unportaotof 
the  anour.i  n:i-.-iA;n.'  tlut  ^ur  »iaco  «il.  allow  u»  to  iK>tico. 

The  r.anv  ^^1^■a  -.*  ^acv.i'.y  »rp'uMb>  K 11  r\H^-an  ceo  era  pliers  to  the  vast  region  which  eztenda  loiith- 
wanlfri'po  K:>rt  t.  :'  .  :-.'r:)i  ru  NT«i«r-  .f  Abvf;>itti.i.  aiiJeastwani  totbe  Ked  Sea.  It  never  fonned 
a  •eparatf  kt/c-b'.".  ■  r  ;  'I'f.o^!  \'.\  :-i-'i)«-f  Af.-ioa:  but  ba«.  on  the  contrary,  been  always  divided  amoxy 
a  «n  at  ■.;;::<.- tx  r  •  f  :r:''  •  .  f  <!-.:T(  t>  r.t  lir.«  aci .  ai:ii  o<MitJini-«l  within  its  limits  aeveral  cuntenipttraneoss 
ini1«)*«ii*.i  :  «:«!  •  \':  a:  }i«.ir«.  bt«iM  r.  it  l.»o  .ill  Ut-ii  >ubjoctvd  to  the  lioniiuiou  of  the  Pa!ihs«f 
Kc^kt.  *:* '.  csrr  » ■  r '.  '  •  ■  ■»  rr.  » j  *.  >:r.i":l\  «p«.iKiu.-.  :t  i<* only  the ni-rthirn  i«rt  of  theregiouthat 
i*  oal'r.l  N-.-.!  ■.».:■■:  '-.  •»  ■."'.•'.'»  .l-.-.::!,".-'.  ab'\f  W;t.l>  Halta.  »tr.tchhi^:  tii  tlit-  Red  Scaaiidt^r 
N  r'.i:«  ■•'  K'»»»  ■  »  *»  -i  '  :.  1  :.^  Kr.  -wij  a-  tb  K.-.^  :  "»  ■•/  A"'  nn-nir,  anii  are  now  calltd  by  Xkf 
T.irk'.  .'■'  "i:-  '.-  "*    .  .  r  :■        »•..■.' rr\  .  1  :).•   r'.^-'h'.  :i  iiaii.o.  h^iwe^er.  which  they  ezteittl  a's  far 

wr*i  **  l»i'rv.  •■:.  ..  !.-.i"  >        ■■..!■».  -  v.. :  -:i!;o.'i  t-^  x\  »■  I'a^lta.     The  greater  part  of  the  cour:r> 

oo:»'.>:»  >^t  '■:»  ''■'•'■  ''  -I '  t*  .  **  ■»*  «  •«'!"•  ••-  ■  .♦"'■•  i  tht  iti.-Ti  of  Nubia  exteiki»  on  tlie  c-a>t  of  IIk'  N'-i* 
from  A^*or.an  :.  I  ■.  r.  iJi  !t..»»  "■  r  :liro.ijli  :t  ■■Mii>:aiiri»  traM-r*!!*  doej«  i»and  or  sharp  utonei".  U 
is  ni»t.  I  o*»»ir.  J.--.  •..'  •.'•  ■  i  ■,  .i:-.:.  ;."r  vi  oi'!ir.i.r>  b  1!-  »!  1  h  ri?!- abo*e  I'K^.'  fe*'t.  and  is  iiiter>iH:-r*«<l 
«tib  «.vij*  or  t*'.".i>«.  ?» .»?  a  '.  vl  a  -■:■,  1 1\  .-f  \*.»t.  r.  ,*:»■!  "lii-;  iTt  some  tn-es.  shrubs,  aod  grass.  In 
Mirral  |  "lA.-i  *.  I  i  wo.r.  iV-K  ■:'..•..:. :  i""  i.\vrol  >»;;!•.  a  l.i>vrof  rook-»alt.  or  studded  with  nia^-e*  »f 
gran\ti  .;a-i»r  -t  :•..  i-l  .■  .  Now  .ti  •! '.:a  u  ('.•  n  .».  oiir»a  .;i>'»«  ■■f  ■«tuiitiil  acacio".  ortufts  of  CMloc)itt!t 
anii  M  nn»  I!..  !■.»».".  ;■  .  1:1 :.  V  1*  .u  oi  >- t.- ii'^  ».it.  r  ii- :»'.l.iy  b.i*  thir>T.  •  xcept  what  is  bracki!>r.  rr 
rijtrvl .  !'«r  tbe  ■•.i\.v,i  ■.■..V.\l  .:.i:.t- l-.i  -.n  a:.  !  j-h  ;.« .ir  tli*-  t« »  spriiu-  »!ui-h  the  country  contalM 
The  ^ft.  rii  *U  -i  r:  ".i  «■«  .1. ; :  .11.  i  '.i  «»  v\:i  i.-i»i .  ■?  i-.i!".!  il  tbo  iltM.Tt  o!"  U-ihu'Uthi.  Hfctwcvii  thf^e  l»2 
miMiTiii  >'>o»  l;i  !•  tb.  :  .»r-.'\*  \.ii  i>  «"i  tl.i  NT.*,  uh.  li. 'K-<u^li  liepri^id  of  tbi  a-lvantages  of  the  rvpular 
lnunilai:on«.  in  viMi*t  ,..-  ;i.*o  oi  f  .i  b.i  iwUt  »-t  tbi  i:r.'iii.il  al .  \c  tbv' Mirfaiv  t»f  tltc  ri^er.  coniains  »on:* 
di«trii't'>.  anil  m-ri-  jsi':;i-u!.ir;>  i^^.n!!-.  »b»n  .-i  li-..:b  di  ^rn-  ot  tVriility  rewanU  the  industry  of  tb<^«i: 
who  rniM*.  b\  .irt-.tioial  i:.i .■!.>."  tl.i-  «j4!"r»i'i  tb.  r.*i;  t  <  rri-.k'iite  tbvir  litiii]>.  In  many  place*  ih* 
ciiltitaMo  s'"'*""-*  »* '■'■'.*  * '•  ^  '••*  ■■<»«. 'tJb.  *:;'."■.  it  i...ria-.  s  in  « tbor- to  ni|iianer  of  auiik* ;  but  in 
s»Miie  plaoi  !•  the  lU  -i  1 :  Ay.  roa.'lu  •  W  t!..  \\  r>  t  ....  -^r  tJ.i  ri\»  r.  Ibe  suutiurn  |  arts  of  the  country, 
whu'li  an.-  uatin-l  bj  '.:..  Ta.-a.  ••• .  tin-  .\-r,  h.  .-i;  .1  i:u  Ab  .vi.  presin;  a  \«ry  ditfiront  api»earaiir'i . 
Aloni:  tbi-  bank"  .  i  tit*!-  ■i\«r'>  .ir.  ii.;.;  * .  *f  -.ix.it  i;.!!.-,  «  xl.ibitiii^  at  tinit -.  »  idr.  boundless  fort>i« 
of  KiK'antii*  (!'a**.  ah.  ri-.i'm.'  «i:ii  ti.;  k.  t-  .it  nv:,.".-*.  !■  ;«jiu*  111  oxttiit,  wh;c!i  are  cro»Sfd  ai«d  i:i- 
terw.i\in  »tib  tb..ini\  i-.jr.i'»it!o  i':!:.!".  ;!;i-  mtrii ..  t.^  \ua\\.  and  are  the  retreat  of  lions,  tigers,  ar.d 
liyenask.  >onthw.tr.l».  11.  tlit  \  n  wiwx  .-i  \  a  i:«''.o  "f  K.i-i.'^'i  >.  the  }Iaiii>  are  bordered  with  mount:ii!  • 
oi"  piotun'M|ue  form*,  l  ut  li'«.  n-t  1  \''o  .'.in.,  it  i<  >r.ii ■■»«..  d.  .1  "mf^vt  aliovetlie  level  of  the  soa.  'lluy 
do  not  form  eomii  otid  olian><.  but  ?t.iKl  j>o.atod  on  thi  in.n»ii>e  suvaiiiiah-t.  — r  Rn4St'gqer^  m  Atk'.- 
ti«f-ff*n.  .Wi/v  .%.  IslH. 

Kn^m  .Ia'nllar^  till  .Ipril  tlir  o.nn.try  i»  btinu-d  np  witli  int-.lerable  lieat.  Tho  thcrmomeler  ^oni*> 
tinu5  riaehe-*  ll'".-  Falnonln  n.  a:..l  tl-.*  \  uni:nc  Mi.d-  vi  i..i.  r  tra\«llin):  impracticable,  except  by  nu-lii. 
The  rainy  M-aMin  LtNts  ir»ui  .Im  .•  til'.  •*!  |»»  ;i.U  r.  with  in-im-nt  irrewularitu?..  cuvt-ring  the  httbit.tbK- 
euiintry  in  tlie  *oiitli  with  tor-liin  i  l»i:t  tn  i,\ii  t.t'i*.  1I0  i  xtn  iiu-  boat,  with  th.-  r^iii*.  and  tbo  forui-d- 
able  !>uarm<i  id  tin-  «aU«.iha  ttv  oi<rii.'.  di  ^d.-ition  (-*•  11  i-t<r  that  nirioii.     The  northern  limit,  b-.-u  - 


e*i 

an« 

exported  ;  but  the  fcuirar-oane.  wbiori  Nboini>is  idonc  tb.-  lank-  of  tb.e  Nile,  i"*  not  turned  to  iui\  ac- 

cuiint. 

cul      ,  ..   .,    .     _ 

The  acaria-veraand'niiino>.a-iiibitiiH.  extend  from  r.:M'^  *•'  l>-»r-l  ur.  ibe  K'raiiiof  thcplainsattair.>a 
hvijcht  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  foriniii):  a  iiim.-!>  a>  imi>eiiitrabli-a)i  a  wall ;  it  i!«  even  difficult  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  graa^  forest 8  a  bieli  are  foiinil  ebieil\  in  the  x  icinity  o!  the  great  risers.  Elephant!',  rhi- 
Eelle.",  u>triches,  glrattc^,  uud  other  u^ual  African  aiiinr.a^.  arc  fouud  m-lthin  the  liinit!>  cl 


wT,  of  the  tropical  rain-'i!*  about  I"  N.  l:»t. ;  and  th,-  in.-t  ct"  ooui.tr>  Utwit-n  that  and  TheU^.  t-r 
wn  biwer,  i»  ^Mi•I  t.»  W  the  dru'-i  on  ibi  i:lob«".  an<i  pioi  abiy  tb--  hottest.  The  tbirroh  and  the  baiisiu.a 
TV  till*  princi^tal  MMt-  I'f  ^.thmi,  tbouw'b  ^\lu:»t  and  miiU  t  are  also  culti«iittd.  Ta'o  sorts  of  Svniia  ar« 
tportcil ;  but  the  fcuirar-oane.  wbiori  nbounds  idonc  tb.-  lank-  of  tb.e  Nile,  i"*  not  turned  to  iui\  ac- 
Mint.  The  »bi»n\  tr»-e  pn^biininato^  In  the  |iirt>t>.  whu-'b  al-o  contain  ni.xnj  f|H,'cic*  of  palm^  i-*rn- 
ilarly  thi*  datett^e,  of  which  -i*  ni.iu}  u«  J'.'**-!.  Ivtwi-ui  Ibii.u  an.l  Kori->ki«,  are  taxed  by  the  1*a«hi 
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Mubla.  Wild  dogs  and  foxes  appear  to  be  numerous,  as  Ruppell  has  discovered  no  Uf  s  than  four 
species.  The  variegated  fox-dog  is  ochre-ooloured.  with  thick  fur,  variegated  with  black ;  it  was 
fbund  both  In  Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  lives  in  the  deserts,  but  does  not  burrow.  Th« 
Nubian  dog  or  rather  wolf,  which  appears  to  be  rare,  is  light  grey,  marked  with  a  few  black  spots 
on  the  back,  and  has  a  black  tail.  The  Kordofan  fox  occurs  also  in  Nubia;  it  Is  nearly  related  to 
the  fcnnic,  wliich  was  also  found  by  Ruppell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ambukol,  and  in  the  desert 
of  Korti,  where  it  lives  in  holes  dug  by  itself,  and  not  on  trees,  as  Bruce  describes  those  of  Abyssinia. 
Several  birds  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  this  region,  or  at  least  have  not  yet  been  known  to  inhabit  any 
other  part  uf  Northern  Africa ;  such  as  the  occipital  vulture,  first  discovered  by  Burchel  in  South 
Africa.  It  inhabits  the  borders  of  both  Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  Bustards,  shrikes,  thrushes,  quails, 
and  partridses,  are  alrio  mentioned  by  travellers. 

The  high  lands  of  northern  Nubia  are  inhabited  by  two  nearly  independent  nomadic  tribes.  Ona 
of  these  tribes  occupy  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  are  called  the  Jiarabraa ;  but  tliey  call  them- 
aelv  .'s  Sonbah,  Kenottz,  ftc.  Barabra  and  Berelier  is  the  general  name  bv  which  the  Nubians  are 
known  in  Egypt,  and  according  to  Burckhardt,  it  seems  to  be  derived  from  Berber,  the  name  of  a  wady 
or  district  of  Upper  Nubia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  18*^  N.  lat.  The  Barabras  are  a  very 
lean  race  of  people,  apparently  destitute  of  both  fat  and  flesh,  and  consist  of  nerres  and  sinews  with 
a  few  muscular  tihrev,  more  elastic  than  strong.  Their  shininv  skin  is  of  a  transparent  black  and 
bruwn ;  but  this  i«  the  only  resemblance  they  bear  to  the  negroes  of  Western  Africa.  Their  hollow  eyes 
sparkle  under  an  uncommonly  prelecting  eyebrow,  their  nostrils  are  large,  the  nose  sharp,  the  mouth 
wide,  but  the  lips  thin.  The  hair  of  the  head  and  beard  is  thin  and  collected  in  small  tufts.  Wrinkled 
at  an  early  ase,  but  always  lively  and  nimble,  they  only  betray  their  ase  by  the  whiteness  of  their 
beards.  Their  ^ysiognoray  is  cheerful,  and  they  seem  to  be  lively  and  good-humoured.  The  Nu- 
bians, says  Mr.  uolroyd,  are  a  fine,  strong,  hard-working,  industrious  people ;  they  possess  a  consi*^ 
derable  share  of  pride  and  natural  courage,  and  condemn  most  violently  the  unnatural  propensities 
which  are  common  among  the  Turks  and  many  of  the  Arabs.  The  women  are  remarkable  for  their 
chastity,  and  their  feeHngs  are  social  and  domestic.  There  are  very  few  schools  among  them,  and  a 
man  who  is  able  to  read  and  write  is  accounted  a  person  of  consideration.^  The  eastern  deserts,  from 
Co8s«ir  to  the  south  of  Nubia,  are  occupied  by  the  Ababdes^  a  people  who  differ  entirely  in  oostoms. 
language,  and  dress,  from  tiie  Arabs  found  in  Egypt.  They  are  black,  but  have  the  same  form  oi 
head  as  Europeans.  Their  heads  are  uncovered,  but  their  ludr  is  worn  long.  Their  clothing  consists 
of  a  piece  of  cloth  worn  over  the  loins.  They  anoint  their  bodies,  and  particularly  their  heads,  with 
fat.  They  have  no  fire-arms,  and  few  horses;  they  rear  a  sort  of  camel  which  they  call  aguine, 
which  is  smaller,  better  made,  and  more  active  than  the  common  species.  They  are  Mahometans, 
but  not  very  rigid  in  their  laith  ;  and  they  bury  their  dead  by  covering  Uielr  bodies  with  stones.  The 
Sheygya^  Shefreeea  or  Sltaykye,  are  a  race  of  negroes  once  peculiarly  roving,  fearless,  and  warlike, 
who  occupy  both  banks  of  the  Nile  above  Dongolah  They  had  numerous  slaves  whom  they  employed 
in  tilling  the  ground,  and  other  laborious  duties,  while  they  devoted  themselves  emtirely  to  arms ; 
but  in  consequence  of  a  desperate  battle  with  the  Egyptian  troops  at  Korti,  in  which  they  were 
entirely  discomfited,  they  are  now,  like  the  other  Nubians,  subjects  of  the  I'asha.  In  1837,  Mr.  Hol- 
royd  found  them  reduced  to  poverty  and  the  greatest  state  of  degradation  by  Turkish  mi»nile  and 
despotism. 

The  Noabah  are  a  gentle  race  of  negroes,  in  the  province  of  Sennaar,  with  small  features,  woolly 
hair,  flat  noses,  and  epeak  a  soft  sonorous  language  totally  different  from  that  of  their  neighbours. 
They  are  idulators.  and  in  some  respects  Sabisns,  for  they  always  do  homage  to  the  moon.  They 
are  circumcised ;  but  keep  herds  of  swine,  and  eat  pork  tVeely.  In  1504.  a  negro  nation,  till  then 
unknown,  came  down  the  Abiad,  and  subdued  the  Nubians.  They  called  themselves  Shittouki  or 
SheUukht^  and  founded  the  city  of  Sennaar  on  the  Azrek.  They  were  originally  idolaters,  but  their 
intercourse  with  Egypt  tuis  produced  their  conversion  to  Islam. 

The  people  who  dwell  along  the  Nubian  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  appear  to  be  of  Arab  origin,  and  still 
preserve  in  a  great  degree  t>ic  habits  of  the  ancient  Troglodytes  or  dwellers  in  caves.  They  speak 
the  Gheez  laniruage,  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic.  They  are  in  the  luwest  stage  of  savage  lite,  and  derive 
their  principal  support  from  fishing.  Towards  the  north-east,  however,  mar  Foul  Biay,  are  a  people 
of  somewhat  better  habits,  called  the  Bishareiiu  or  Bfjahg^  who  lead  a  nomadic  life ;  deriving  abundant 
food  from  the  milk  and  the  fle.<h  of  their  camels,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Bruce  believed  that  they  spoke 
a  dialect  of  the  Uhees,  but  the  Arabian  historians  of  Nubia  make  tnem  belong  to  the  race  of  Berebeis 
or  Barabras. 

The  old  political  divisions  of  the  country  bare  been  obliterated  by  the  recent  Egyptian  conquest, 
and  we  are  not  aware  that  the  country  has  yet  been  divided  anew  into  provinces  and  municipal  dis- 
tricts. The  cities  and  towns  are  few  and  unimrortant ;  but  the  remsuns  of  ancient  buildings  and 
cave  temples,  along  the  Nile,  chiefly  in  lower  Nuoia,  form  very  attractive  objects  of  curiosity  to  tra- 
vellers and  antiquaries.  Danffitlah,  called  also  Agoux  Dongolah,  or  Old  Dongolah,  the  largest,  richest, 
and  most  populous  city  of  Nub'a,  during  the  middle  ages,  is  now  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  village, 
with  about  900  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  18=  N.  lat.  and  3P  E.  long. 
Marakah,  or  New  Dongolah,  a  large  thriving  and  populous  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  70 
miles  N.N.  W.  of  Old  Dongolah,  built  several  years  ago  by  the  Alamelukes,  after  their  expulsion  from 
Egypt,  is  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  Aga,  whose  government  extends  from  Wsdy  Haifa  to  Wady 
Gammer.  In  the  river  to  the  north  of  Marakah  is  the  magnificent  uUind  qf  Argo,  about  30  miles  iu 
length,  and  G  or  7  in  breadth,  formed  by  the  rich  alluvial  deposits  of  the  NUe,  which  produces  grain, 
cotton,  indigo,  and  dates.  Sennaar,  lately  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  which  ext4fnded 
over  the  greater  part  of  Upper  Nubia,  and  is  said  to  have  once  had  so  many  as  100,000  Inhabitant^, 
is  now  almost  deserted,  the  people  havlrg  emigrated  to  Alois,  ten  days'  journey  to  the  sottth-«Mt,  at 
the  period  of  the  Egyptian  conquest.  The  few  who  remain  live  in  straw  huts,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  slave  merchants  whose  houses  are  made  of  mud.  It  stands  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Azrek,  in  13^  37'  N.  lat.  and  33^  30'  E.  long.  Kartoum  or  Khartum,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Abiad 
and  the  Azrek,  is  now  the  seat  of  government ;  it  has  sprung  up  since  Soudan  became  subject  to  the 
Pasha,  and  contains  about  l&,000  inhabitants.  Shendy,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  midway 
between  the  confluence  of  the  Azrek  and  the  Abiad,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tacazze,  a  town  of  800  or 
9(X}  houses,  and  a  population  of  7000,  is  now  in  ruins.  Before  the  Egyptian  conquest  it  was  the 
principal  commercial  mart  of  Nubia,  and  a  great  slave  market,  lying  on  Uie  route  from  Dar-Fur  and 
Soudan  to  Souakin,  where  merchants  and  pUgrims  took  shipping  for  Jiddah.  At  Assour  or  Ualhour, 
a  little  village  below  Shendy.  are  the  ruins  of  Jferoe,  a  city  celebrated  for  its  monuments,  its  com- 
merce, its  oracle  of  Ammon,  and  its  pontiff  king,  chosen,  as  was  believed,  by  the  god  himself,  from 
among  his  priests ;  and  a  little  further  down  the  river  is  the  island  of  Kottrgot,  which  contains  three 
groiipcs  of  ancient  mausoleums,  of  a  pyramidal  fonn.  Below  the  junction  of  the  Tacazze.  on  tho 
right  bank  of  the  NUe,  is  Berber,  a  town  of  8000  or  9000  inhabitants,  which  is  the  rendezvoiu  of  the 
slave  merchants  from  Sennaar  and  KLartooro,  who  proceed  to  Cairo  by  the  desert  of  Korosko.  Dtrr, 
the  chief  town  of  Lower  Nubia,  is  a  bmall  place,  with  a  thriving  and  increasing  population,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  130  miles  above  Assouan  A  few  miles  further  up  is  Ibrim,  a  fort  or 
caMlc  on  a  peruendiculsr  rock  overhanging  the  river;  but  it  is  now  in  ruins,  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  Mamelukes.   Souakin,  Suakem,  or  Surakemf  the  only  seaport  of  Nubia,  Is  sitiuted  on  the  west 
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the  exhalations  of  Btagnaat  water,  occa^^ion  elephantlasi«,  ophthalmia,  and  many  fktal  diaeaaes.  The 
winter.  In  to  fkr  aa  weather  is  concerned,  begins  in  June,  and  continues  till  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, during  all  which  time  the  incessant  rain,  often  attended  with  thunder,  and  dreadful  hurricanes, 
pats  a  stop  to  agricultural  labour  and  military  o()erations.  The  other  roonihs  are  not  entirely  exempt 
nrom  inclement  weather.  The  finest  are  those  of  December  and  January.  Uut  the  mountainous  sur- 
fitce  of  the  country  occasions  many  variations  of  climate  and  srason.  In  the  east,  below  the  moun- 
tains on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  rainy  season  only  l>egin8  when  it  coascs  in  the  Interior,  and 
that  region  is  burned  up  at  other  times  with  intolerable  beat. 

Abyssinia  is  said  to  contain  many  mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  sulphur;  and  gold  of  extreme 
linene^  is  or  used  to  be  produced  in  Damota,  and  the  shallow  mines  of  Narea.  Bruce  also  informa 
as  that  the  finest  gold  is  found  in  the  western  provinces  ut  the  feet  of  the  mountains  Dyre  and  Tegla ; 
and  along  the  Wi  stern  frontier  M.  Russegger  has  lately  fuund  a  prodigiously  large  vein  of  quartsose 
granite,  consisting  of  quartz,  with  disseminated  copper  and  silver  ores  or  various  kinds.  At  the 
south-eastern  border  of  Tigr6  there  is  a  great  salt  plain  which  is  said  to  extend  from  south-east  to 
Dorth-west  fur  four  days  Journey,  and  which  took  five  hours  to  cross  it,  when  it  was  visited  by  Mr. 
Coffin  in  ISOO.  Fur  about  half  a  uile  the  incrustation  was  slippury,  and  broke  under  the  tread,  but 
farther  on,  lie  found  it  to  be  hard,  rough,  and  irregular,  like  a  sheet  of  ice.  On  the  west  side  he  found 
the  Abys!>inians  cutting  out  pieces  like  a  mower's  wlietstonc.  which  is  done  with  tolerable  ease,  as  the 
■alt  lies  in  hurizontal  flakes.  The  salt  near  the  surface  is  pure  and  hard,  but  beneath,  it  is  coarser, 
and  requires  some  exposure  to  the  air  before  it  hardens.  In  some  |>art8  the  incrustation  is  three  feet 
deep;  but,  in  general,  at  the  depth  of  two  feet,  it  is  too  much  mixctl  with  earth  to  be  fit  for  use  In  its 
native  state.  This  district  supplies  the  whole  of  Abyssinia  with  salt ;  and  tho  mineral,  when  cut  into 
long  flat  pieces  is  one  of  the  principal  metiiums  of  exchanire. 

Though  situate  within  tho  tropics,  the  character  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Abyssinia  is  some- 
what extra-tropical,  bearing  but  little  aflinity  to  the  vegetation  of  the  opposite  and  western  coasts  of 
Africa  In  the  same  latitude.  The  chief  alimentary  plants  are  millet,  barley,  wheat,  maize,  and  teff. 
All  travellers  concur  in  praising  tlie  fine  whcaten  bread  ;  but  that  is  eaten  by  people  of  rank  only. 
The  teff  or  tafo  is  a  grain  smaller  than  mustard  seed,  with  an  agreeable  taste,  and  not  liable  to  be 
spoiled  by  wurms.  It  is  commonly  sown  in  all  parts  of  tlie  country,  and  fioiii  it  the  bread  is  made 
which  is  generally  used  by  all  clas'^es.  The  brcud  made  fruin  it  is  soft  and  spongy,  with  a  sourish,  but 
not  disagreeable  taste;  and  from  titis  bread  also,  the  \)Cople  make  buuza,  a  kind  of  beer,  which  Is  the 
common  drink  of  t-ie  country,  by  pouring  warm  uater  Uiion  it  tuastcd,  setting  it  by  the  fire,  and  stir- 
ring it  frequently,  till,  after  three  or  four  days,  it  a'.qiiiri.s  a  sourish  ta»te.  There  are  generally  two 
harvests;  one  during  the  rdiny  season,  in  July,  August,  uxid  Sei'tc;ubcr;  and  the  other  in  spring.  At 
Adowah  and  the  neighbourhood,  there  arc  three  ciops.  Some  vines  are  cullivuted,  ai>d  wine  is  tnsdo, 
though  in  small  quantity.  The  people  cultivate  also  great  <)uai>titii-s  of  a  hirbaceous  alimentary  plant, 
resembling  tlie  banana,  which  serves  them  lor  bread,  and  which  Lol>o  calls  etuetr.  The  papyrus  Is 
fuund  also  in  the  marches  as  well  as  in  £|(ypt ;  and  Hruco  asserts  that  the  tree  which  produces  the 
balm  of  Judea  and  myrrh  is  indij^enous  m  Abyssinia,  or  moie  correctly  speaking,  on  the  coast  of 
Adel.  The  wliole  of  Abyssinia  is  scented  with  the  perfumes  exhaie<I  from  tiie  roses,  je.  samlnes,  Uliea, 
and  primroses,  with  which  the  fields  nre  covered.  The  coffti^e  shrub  is  also  .-aid  to  abouiKl  in  the  Si.uth- 
Wistorn  parts  of  the  country,  and  indeed  is  l>eiieved  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  pruvlnce  of 
Kapha  or  KalTa,  where  it  is  indigenous. 

The  animals  uf  so  extensive  a  country  present,  as  might  be  expected,  a  great  variety;  but  the  zoology 
is  very  imperfectly  known.  It  is  only  in  the  lower  regions  of  forests  that  (.le]>hants  and  monkeys  are 
fuund.  Tne  two  ho.  netl  rhinoceros  Is  common ;  and  lioth  Lobo  and  Hruce  think  that  the  one- 
horned  rhinoceros  is  also  to  be  found.  Hyenas  are  very  numerous  and  ferocicjus,  and  prowl  In  the 
towns  during  night.  There  are  also  wild  boars,  and  gazelles  or  antelopes ;  aid.  probably  also,  zebras. 
The  cattle  arc  numerous  and  of  large  size,  and  have  horns  of  enormous  length ;  there  arc  also  wild 
buffaloes,  which  sometimes  attack  travellers.  The  ass  ai:d  the  mule  supply  the  place  uf  the  camel; 
while  ttie  horses,  which  are  small  but  very  lively,  are  only  used  for  the  purposes  of  war  Lions,  too. 
with  various  kinds  uf  icupurds  (one  of  which  is  black),  attd  several  sp<!cle>  of  dogs  arc  mentioned 
by  travellers.  There  are  ^roat  numbers  of  serpents  of  remarkable  species,  and  of  tnoi  mous  size.  The 
lakes  and  river:*  swarm  with  river  horses  and  crocodiles.  '1  he  varieties  of  birds  are  not  lens  numerous ; 
one  of  which  is  the  great  golden  eagle.  Travellers  f>i)eak  al.to  of  many  kinds  of  wild  bees,  which 
build  their  nests  under  ground,  and  produce  excellent  honey  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  insect  is  a  fly, 
the  saltsalya,  the  sting  of  which  Is  dreaded  even  by  the  lion,  and  which  forces  whole  tribes  to  change 
their  residence.  In  size  it  is  little  larger  than  a  bee,  and  has  pure  gauzy  wings,  without  sp(/t  or 
colour.  The  head  is  large,  and  the  mouth  Is  furnished  with  three  strong  pi  ojt  ctnig  hairs  or  bristles. 
As  soon  as  this  plague  appears,  and  its  buzzing  is  heard,  the  cattle  fursakc  tlulr  food,  and  run  wild!/ 
about  the  plain  till  they  die,  worn  out  by  fear,  fatigue,  and  famine.  The  inhabitant"  of  all  the  coun- 
tries from  the  mouiitaina  of  Abyssinia  northward  to  the  confluence  of  the  Nile  and  Tacasze  are  once 
a-year  obliged  to  change  their  abode,  and  seek  protection  in  the  sands  of  Hcja.  The  locusts  are  still 
more  destructive,  laying  waste  whole  provinces,  and  involving  the  inhabl^ants  In  the  miseries  of  fa- 
mine.   Bruce  hpeal.s  also  uf  a  black  ant,  nearlv  an  inch  long,  which  cat  his  carpets  in  shreds. 

The  Abyrsiniaus  or  Agazians  approach  the  Kuropean  model,  in  respect  of  their  handsome  forms, 
features,  and  long  hair ;  but  they  are  distinguished  from  all  other  known  races  liy  a  peculiar  com- 
plexion, which  liruec  compares  sometimes  to  pale  Ink,  and  ometimos  to  an  olive  brown ;  and  which, 
according  to  the  French  institute  of  Egypt,  seems  to  partake  of  a  bronze  colour.  The  language  called 
the  Gheez,  which  is  sjioken  In  Tigr^,  is  regarded  as  a  dialect  derive  i  from  t  le  Arabic  The  Amharic 
language  has  also  many  Arabic  roots,  but  gives  evidence  of  a  psculiar  origin  in  its  syntax.  It  would  ap- 
pear, tliereforc,  tiiat  Abyssinia,  first  peopled  by  au  Indigenous  or  primitive  race,  has  received,  more 
CHpeclally  in  its  northern  and  maritime  parts,  a  colony  of  Arabe.  The  Abyssinlans  are  r.omlnall/ 
Christian-s  of  the  Jacobite  sect,  and  used  to  have  an  ecclei>iasti<uil  (.rimate,  called  the  Abuna,  appointed 
by  the  Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria ;  hut  in  reality  their  religion  is  a  corrupt  mixture  of  Paganism, 
Judaism,  ar^d  (.'hristianity  of  the  lowest  kind,  and  has  very  little  influence  on  their  manners  and  con- 
duct. They  arc  deetJy  sunk  in  superstition,  and  are  altogether  in  a  very  low  state  of  civilizat  on. 
They  live  In  round  tmts  with  conical  roofs  of  straw ;  a  light  cotton  dre^s,  home  pieces  of  carpet,  and 
a  few  articles  of  pottery,  form  their  chief  objects  of  luxury.  Their  children  go  naked  till  the  age  of 
puberty.  Tho  arts  and  mechanical  profeshions  are  chiefly  In  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  especially 
Jews,  who  furnish  all  the  smiths,  ma!H>ns,  and  thatchers  of  the  country.  The  G  allas  are  a  savage 
people  who  made  themselves  masters  of  the  suulh-western  provinces;  ai  d  arc  ditttinguishtd  from  the 
Negroes  by  th«<ir  low  stature,  deep  brown  complexions,  and  long  hair.  They  live  i  ntlrely  on  raw  flesh ; 
they  besmear  their  facea  with  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  and  hang  their  entrails  rouud  their  necks, 
or  interweave  them  with  thi  ir  hair.  Their  ferocity  and  tilthluess  indeed  stirpass  every  idea  that  can 
be  forint  d  of  tiiein.  1  hey  worship  trees,  stones,  the  muon,  and  some  of  the  stars ;  and  believe  in 
maj^ic,  and  a  future  state.  The  Shakoallaus  inhabit  the  wooded  heights  called  Kolla  by  the  Abys- 
sinian.«>,  in  the  north-western  parts  and  to  the  west  of  the  Tacasze.  They  are  decidedly  Negroes,  of  deep 
black  colour,  with  woolly  hair  ;  but  their  faces  are  not  unlike  those  of  ai>es.  They  spend  one  part  olT 
the  ve>ar  under  the  shadows  of  tre-cs,  and  the  rest  in  caves  dug  in  soft  rocks.  8oineof  the  tribes  live  on 
elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  others  on  lions  and  boars,  and  some  on  locusts.  They  go  quite  naked,  and 
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MOGHREB  OR  MAGHRIB. 

Ardh  el  Moghreb  is  the  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  countries  of  northern 
Africa  which  lie  to  the  west  of  Egypt.  The  name  signifies  the  WESt ;  and  the  people 
of  these  countries  are  called  by  their  oriental  brethren  Moghrehins  or  Mogruhbins, 
that  is,  Westmen  or  Wesilanders.  Moghreb  is  divided  into  four  portions:  1.  Biktd*' 
nl-Deruhery  the  country  of  the  Berebers,  or  Barbary,  subdivided  into  Barka,  A/ri- 
kiyah,  Moyhreb-ul-Ausal  (the  Middle  West),  and  Moghreb-ul-Aksa  (the  Far  West,  or 
Marocco)  ;  2.  BUad-uUJerid^  (the  country  of  dates)  ;  3.  Es  Sahara  Qhe  Desert)  ; 
and  4.  Bilad  es  Soudan  (Negroland,  or  the  country  of  the  blacks.)  Bilad-ul-Jerid 
is,  properly  speaking,  only  the  southern  portion  of  Barbary,  comprising  the  region 
which  occupies  the  southern  declivities  of  the  Atlas,  as  far  as  the  Great  Desert :  it  has 
no  definite  limits,  and  is  rather  a  common  appellation  than  a  proper  name ;  we  shall 
therefore  consider  the  first  and  second  of  these  Arabic  divisions  as  one  geographical 
region,  under  the  European  name  of  Barbary ;  reserving  a  separate  section  for  each 
of  the  other  two. 

BARBARY, 

Boundaries  and  Dimensions Barbary  comprehends  that  long  narrow  tract  of 

country  which  forms  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  from  Egypt  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  that  sea,  and  on  the  south  by  the  ill- 
defined  limits  of  the  Great  Desert  or  Sahara.  It  lies  between  the  parallels  of  28^ 
and  30°  N.  lat.,  and  between  11°  Hif  W.  and  27°  12'  K  long.,  extending  about  2000 
miles  in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth  fi'om  a  few  miles  to  more  than  400. 

General  Aspect — The  Atlas  mountains  form  the  nucleus  of  Barbary;  the  western 
portion  of  the  region  is  composed  of  these  mountains,  and  their  interjacent  valleys, 
with  a  border  of  flat  country  of  varying  breadth,  on  each  side  of  them,  which  slopes 
towards  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  one  side,  and  towards 
the  Great  Desert  on  the  other.  Moghreb-ul-Aksa  or  Marocco,  has  its  greatest  length 
from  south-west  to  north  east,  and  lies  between  the  Atlas  on  the  east,  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  on  the  west.  -  The  country  appears  to  rise  by  three  great  steps  or  ter- 
races from  the  sea  to  the  mountains ;  and  is  divided  into  three  portions  by  the  rivers 
Seboo  and  Om-erbergh.  Of  these,  the  northern  portion,  which  extends  from  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  latitude  of  Fez  (with  the  exception  of  the  northern  spur 
of  the  mountains),  is  almost  level  to  the  foot  of  the  Atlas.  From  the  Seboo  to  the 
Om>erbergh,  the  country  dips  considerably  to  the  west,  and  still  more  so  from  the 
latter  river  to  the  plain  of  Marocco.  Throughout  these  plains  there  is  a  great  want  of 
wood ;  even  on  the  skirts  of  the  Atlas  the  timber  does  not  reach  a  great  size ;  but 
the  capabilities  of  the  soil  appear  to  be  remarkable.  From  the  foot  of  Atlas  to  the 
Atlantic  is  one  vast  corn  plain,  which,  by  means  of  irrigation,  might  be  rendered 
highly  productive ;  but  at  present  it  is  covered  with  weeds.];  Moghreb-ul-Ausat,  or 
the  middle  west,  nearly  corresponds  in  extent  with  Algiers,  and  is  separated  firom 
Marocco  by  the  extensive  desert  of  Angad.  Of  that  portion  of  the  region  which  lies 
to  the  north  of  the  Atlas,  the  soil  and  aspect  are  in  general  fertile  and  pleasant ;  but 
to  the  south  of  the  mountains  little  else  is  to  be  seen  than  naked  rocks,  or  plains 
scorched  by  the  sun,  and  cursed  with  incurable  barrenness.  Even  on  the  northern 
side,  the  fertile  tracts  are  small  in  extent;  vast  plains  destitute  of  trees,  and  bearing 
but  scanty  marks  of  vegetation,  occur  at  frequent  intervals ;  and  the  eye  of  the  tra- 
veller is  seldom  refreshed  by  the  appearance  of  human  industry  and  cultivation.  In 
Tunis,  which  comprises  the  greater  part  of  Afrikiyah  (t.  e,  the  Roman  province  of 
Africa  Propria)^  the  cultivable  plains  are  of  considerable  extent ;  and  weU- watered 
valleys  occur  among  the  spurs  of  the  Atlas.  The  soil  has  been  celebrated  for  cen- 
turies ;  it  was  once  considered  the  granary  of  the  world,  and  the  most  valuable  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  almost  surpasses  belief;  the 
ground  is  soft  and  yielding,  and  so  rich  and  productive,  that  it  requires  only  to  be 
turned  up  with  a  stick  in  order  to  yield  any  species  of  crop  without  manure,  care, 

*  This  word  Bilad  has  flereral  other  forms,  when  expressed  in  Roman  letters,  as  BeUdi  Betted^  Bi' 
led,  Blad,  Bled^  and  means  country,  region,  township,  town. 

t  Jerid  is  the  name  of  the  dry  branches  of  the  date-tree,  which  are  used  as  Javelins. 

}  Capt.  Washington,  Journal,  R.  Geog.  8oc.  Lond.  toI.  I.  But  M.  Grabisrg  de  Hemso  doee  not 
exactlv  agree  with  him ;  for  he  tells  us  that  in  Marocco  the  land  susceptible  of  caltiratlon  does  not 
exceed  one-fourth  part  of  the  surfltce^  though  much  of  tbt  other  three  parts  consists  of  rich  pas- 
turage. 
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>,  wBiwi,  th«  white  mulben-f ,  the  iudiKafM*  gUuo 
rAtat  yield  nearly  all  tbe  ipedM  of  pulie  known  in  E 
nri,  vid  gathered  in  April  or  May  ;  maiie  aiid  ■orBfan 


jujeba,  meloni,  pumpkini 

tfa«  >ugar  cane.     Tlie 

Wheat  ia  aown  in  aui 

■own  in  ■pring',  and  ci  „  .  . 

6liitl,  Rueh  ai  the  %,  are  inferior  in  quality  to  thoae  of  Europe  ;  bnt  the  BCDrm 

Kke  our  che*Inuti. 

In  MHrocco,  the  mltivation  of  the  land  ii  puriued  chiefly  by  the  Moor*  and  , 
The  only  tree*  on  which  any  care  i*  bestowed  are  the  olire,  date,  palm,  1 
orange,  apple,  and  pear.  Wheat  ii  the  grain  cultivated  moat  extnuirely,  an 
a  quality  e^iual  to  any  in  Europe.  It  yieldi  a  return  of  tventy-five  for  one  ;  t 
in  Algiers  it  IB  wdd  the  produce  is  generally  only  twelve  for  one.  Barley  ii  u 
food  by  the  Moora  only  in  time*  of  acarrity  ;  but  it  is  «iteniively  consumed  by 
and  poultry.  It  generally  yields  from  twenty  to  thirty  fold.  Next  to  wheat,  i 
(sorghum  or  millet)  is  the  moat  eiteniively  cultivated  grain  in  Marocm,  wt 
farms  the  principal  article  of  food  of  the  lower  onlers  ;  it  yields  140  fbld.  M 
grown  chiefly  along  the  sea-coait,  and  in  the  southern  province!,  and  forms  i 
entirely  the  food  of  the  slares ;  its  produce  is  often  3U0  fold.  Rye,  which 
in  great  abundance  in  the  western  provinces  of  the  interior,  is  the  only  grain  >1 
to  be  exported ;  it  is,  however,  of  little  value,  and  is  rarely  uwd  aa  human 
The  slallu  of  all  these  species  of  grain  are  burned  on  the  ground  for  manure, 
ia  produced  in  the  western  provinces  of  Harorro,  but  is  so  bad  in  quality,  th 
supply  of  the  Sultan  and  his  court  is  imported  from  America.  Calavance*  m 
TCgetable  most  generally  cultivated,  but  other  vegetables,  of  various  kinds,  gi 
abundance.  Potatoes  have  been  introduced,  and  thrite  in  the  northern  prov 
but,  as  they  degenerate  after  the  second  or  third  crop,  a  ronewal  of  the  seed  i> 
Hry.  There  are  also  many  other  roots  to  which  the  Moors  and  Arabs  have  re 
far  subsistence  in  times  of  scarcity.   Various  fruits,  and  aromatic  plants  are  prt 

Anivals — The  animal  kingdom  comprises  most  of  the  spedcs  which  are  fai 
the  rest  of  Africa,  excepting  the  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  giraffe,  aebra,  and  s 
of  the  monkejr  tribes.  Barbary  produces  fine  horges,  and  alio  two  kinds  of  aasi 
one  large  and  strong,  the  other  very  small.  The  cattle  generally  are  small  and 
the  cows  yield  but  little  milk,  and  that  is  of  an  unpleasant  taste.  Goats  and 
arc  plentiful ;  but  swine,  being  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Moslem,  are  found  c 
the  houses  of  Europeans.  Cats,  dogs,  and  European  poultry  sre  comnKm;  ai 
Arabs  pay  great  attention  to  the  rearing  of  bees.  Of  all  the  domestic  anima' 
sheep  HFC  the  most  important  in  number  and  value.  In  Marocco  alone  (the  on! 
trict  where  we  have  any  appronch  to  Hceurale  litalistical  informalton)  they  an 
puted  at  forty  or  forty-^ve  millions,  of  wliicb  no  less  than  TOtt.UUO  are  slaugl 
annually  at  the  grand  festival  called  A'id-ul-kebir,  on  the  last  day  of  the  AI 
year  i  on  which  occasion  I'very  male  above  the  age  of  twenty  is  required  to  kil 
bis  own  hands  one  or  more  sliee]),  accurdinir  to  hix  niean«,  and  the  number 
Eimily.  The  quality  of  the  wool,  espceiully  in  the  provinces  of  Temseiia  and 
Mesfccrn,  is  very  line,  superior  indeed  to  that  of  Europe,  and  ia  exported  from 
and  Sullee ;  the  produce  of  the  southern  provinces,  u-hirh  is  the  most  abund 
exported  from  Mogadore.  The  amount  exported,  however,  does  not  exceed  4 
stones  annually.  The  goat  ranks  neit  to  the  sheep,  and  contributes  to  a  varl 
useful  domestic  purposes,  particularly  aa  the  eoivs  yield  but  little  milk,  which 
case  in  ail  warm  countries  where  they  are  not  artifieially  fed.  The  goats  in  Mi 
are  entimated  at  10  or  1-2  millions;  the  number  of  camels  at  half  a  million,  ai 
ii  well  known,  these  form  an  important  article  in  the  wealth  of  an  Arab.  The  i 
in  Marocco  are  estimated  at  400,000,  and  are  not  allowed  to  be  exported,  exc 
a  special  ikvour.  The  osaes  amount  to  2,000,l>00  ;  the  mules  are  found  in  still  g 
number?,  atid  a  good  mule  is  more  valued  than  even  a  good  hor^c.  As  dog^  are 
put  to  death  in  this  country,  tbey  necessarily  exist  in  offensive  numbers,  alt! 
the  scanty  provisions  of  the  people  leave  them  but  little  food  to  spare  for  their 
It  is  confidently  asserted,  that  these  animals  arc  never  affected  with  bydrop 
either  in  northern  Africa,  or,  indeed,  in  any  Mahometan  Country;  but,  thougl 
escape,  mules,  it  ia  said,  are  subject  to  this  malady  in  Moghrcb-ul-Aksa.  N< 
least  important  among  the  animals  of  Barbary  is  (he  locust,  whose  multiplying  | 
is  almost  incredible.  It  is  said  that  one  female  lays  700,000  eggs  in  theaan^ 
are  hatched  in  a  short  time.      The  locusts  are  eaten  by  the  Moors. 

People — Thepeopleof  Barbary  may  be  divided  into  seven  classes :  Moors,  J 
Berebers,  Shellitkbs,  Jews,  Turks,  anil  Negroes. 
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The  Moors  are  generally  tke  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  cultivated  plains ;  and, 
though  they  speak  a  dialect  of  Arabic,  their  physical  constitution,  their  complexion, 
which  is  whiter  than  that  of  the  Arabs,  their  countenance,  which  is  fuller,  with  n 
less  elevated  nose,  and  less  expressive  physiognomy,  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are 
a  different  race,  descended  probably  from  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Mauritanians  and 
Numidians  with  the  various  foreign  races  which  have  conquered  or  settled  in  the 
country.  At  present  they  constitute  the  higher  classes  in  all  the  cities  of  Marocco, 
and  fill  all  the  chief  offices  of  government ;  while  in  Algiers  and  Tunis  they  form  the 
greater  portion  of  the  population.  The  men  of  the  genuine  Moorish  race  are  above 
the  middle  stature,  muscular,  and  have  a  grave  and  noble  carriage.  They  have 
black  hair,  their  skin  is  a  little  swarthy,  but  rather  fair  than  brown  ;  their  faces  are 
somewhat  full,  and  their  features  are  less  strongly  marked  than  those  of  the  Berebers 
and  Arabs.  The  nose  is  generally  rounded ;  the  mouth  of  middle  size ;  and  the  eyes 
large  but  not  lively.  The  men  are  rather  iat,  though  sometimes  handsome;  the 
women  are  formed  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  that  of  the  men ;  they  have  all  black 
hair  and  beautiful  dark  eyes ;  and  some  of  them  are  even  extremely  pretty.  They 
never  wear  stays;  and  as  excessive  obesity  is  considered  the  perfection  of  female 
beauty,  they  do  all  in  their  power  to  become  fat,  and  are  of  course  very  defective  in 
shape.  They  deem  it  also  a  mark  of  beauty  to  have  hanging  breasts ;  and  torture 
their  children  in  attempts  to  draw  down  and  lengthen  them  into  the  most  hideous 
deformity.  The  children,  however,  of  both  sexes  are  extremely  pretty,  with  a  mild 
expression,  and  beautiful  eyes,  and  are  generally  more  intelligent,  for  their  age,  than 
their  parents.  The  Moors  exercise  almost  every  calling  known  in  Europe ;  they  are 
joiners,  carpenters,  ropemakers,  coopprs,  weavers,  shoemakers,  tanners,  embroiderers, 
tailors,  jewellers,  >vatchmakers,  blacksmiths,  cutlers,  armourers,  and  so  forth.  But 
these  several  trades  are  generally  still  in  their  infancy  among  them  ;  and  their  work 
is  performed  in  the  slowest  manner ;  but  as  they  are  very  abstemious,  while  every 
article  of  food  is  cheap,  they  contrive,  with  very  little  labour,  to  maintain  themselves 
and  their  families.  All  employment  requiring  exertion  is  shunned  by  them  ;  they  are 
fond,  however,  of  riding  on  horseback  ;  and  horsemanship  forms  the  pride  and  amuse- 
ment of  those  who  can  afford  it.  Their  feats  in  this  art  are  often  very  wonderful ;  they 
are  particularly  fond  of  galloping,  and  then  suddenly  stopping ;  some  will  even  lift 
articles  from  the  ground  while  going  at  full  speed ;  but  they  have  not  the  art  of  training 
their  horses  to  any  sort  of  pace  between  a  walk  and  a  gaUop.  **  The  character  of 
these  Africans,"  says  M.  Grabeg  de  Hemso,  **  I  can  conscientiously  aver,  is  made  up 
of  all  that  is  meanest  and  vilest  in  the  heart  of  man.  They  are  now  exactly  the  same 
barbarians  as  their  ancestors  were  in  the  days  of  Sallust  and  Procopius ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  fickle,  perfidious,  cruel,  and  incapable  of  being  restrained  by  either  fear 
or  kindness.  Even  their  countenance  has  in  it  something  sinister  and  revolting,  which 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  an  involuntary  shudder."  Other  travellers  give  much 
the  same  account  of  them.  *'  The  Moors,"  says  M«  Rozet  CVoyage  dans  la  Regence 
d^ Alger),  *'  are  vindictive  and  treaeberous,  though  devoid  of  general  bravery  or  mili- 
tary talent.  Neither  are  bad  faith,  perjury,  and  idleness,  the  only  faults  of  this  people ; 
they  are  tainted  mth  the  most  hideous  and  most  revolting  propensities.  Their  boasted 
abstemiousness  is  a  mere  consequence  of  their  idleness.  Those  among  them  who  can 
afford  it  live  well ;  many  of  them  now  drink  wine  and  spirits,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  see  Moors  reeling  along  the  streets  of  Algiers  drunk.  Indeed  several 
public  houses,  kept  by  Spaniards  and  Italians,  are  filled  with  them  from  morning  till 
night.  Their  known  perfidy  prevents  them  having  any  confidence  in  each  other ; 
their  thieving  propensities  are  beyond  all  belief;  and  there  is  no  noble  and  generous 
feeling  among  them.  They  massacre  without  pity  their  enemies  when  defenceless. 
With  so  many  vices  they  have  no  redeeming  virtue  that  I  know  of."  They  are,  of 
course,  all  Mahometans,  of  the  sect  of  Malek ;  extremely  fanatical,  and,  like  the 
fanatics  of  other  religions,  consider  their  piety  as  a  compensation  for  every  moral 
defect,  and  heresy  as  a  stain  which  can  scarcely  be  rendered  more  tolerable  by  the 
brightest  assemblage  of  moral  qualities.  In  spite  of  their  indolence,  says  M.  Rozet^ 
they  generally  receive  a  better  education  than  the  people  of  France.  Almost  all  the 
men  read,  write,  and  know  something  of  arithmetic ;  but  the  Koran  comprises  almost 
the  only  subject  of  their  literary  education.  M.  Rozet,  however,  met  Moors  at 
Algiers  who  were  really  well-informed  men,  and  who  spoke  several  languages,  were 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  geography,  and  even  knew  something  of  history.  Music 
is  nearly  unknown  among  them. 

The  Arabs  of  Barbary  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  Eg]rpt  and  Arabia. 
Those  of  Marocco  are  chiefly  Bed  wins,  or  dwellers  in  tents,  and  lead  a  pastoral  life. 
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They  arc  hoi[ut*ble,  ind  faitbfiil  to  tbrir  promite  ;  iDri  yet  thp}|  mre  ootrd  u  t 
Tht'y  lue  a  hiirdy  rvr.  slightly  made,  and  under  Ibe  middle  utv.      Tbe  firl 

Eouiiq  Bii'  prelty  ;  Imt  the  women  "re  \ny  iiyly,  owing  to  espoiure  to  (be  ii 
arcl  ViOrV. —fCapt.  HuiiiHifl'M,  Juvmoj  A.  Geofi.  Soc.  Land.  I.)  The  Ai 
Algiera  msv  be  divitk-it  into  tno  great  rluws:  tha«:  employed  in  eultjcati 
Hril,  und  n-kn  oeciipy  houfes  anil  raltajrci  i  md  tlie  Bed>vin«.  Tliey  are  ge 
tall  uiid  n-ell  Tornicri ;  tlieir  bodie*  flc*by.  without  h«n^  either  fat  or  thin, 
hair  i>  lilark,  ibcir  fbrcheiuls  high,  their  eyri  quick  and  pierriiig-,  their  mou 
tioie  well  miide,  their  face  oval  and  thfir  tsHturei  rather  long;  their  akin  i* 
MniuliiiiGS  dark  olive,  and  many  of  them  are  aa  lilack  ai  negroes,  without,  ho 
loaing  any  of  the  other  eharactcri»ticii  of  their  race.  They  are  proiid  and  i 
Wid  cut  olT  the  head*  of  Ibeir  vanquiahed  eneniiei.  but  peldom  add  torture,  II 
Hoon  and  Ilereberi'.  They  are  moderate  in  their  uic  of  fooil,  able  to  endun 
hardship,  are  good  ridcri,  and  skilful  in  the  uie  of  arma.  Their  iromen  occupy 
aelvcRH'ith  keepiutc  Let*  and  ^Ik-worm*,  and  prepare  the  atnlT  for  the  clotl 
tbuir  Iiualiiuidi  and  I'.e  coveriiiK  of  Ibuir  tent*.  The  Araln  are  all  proferbial 
|Htablc.  Tlieir  teril»  nru  ruvcred  dther  with  a  coarK  clotb  or  with  palm  leavi 
arraDgril  in  ■  ring,  with  the  lent  of  the  Sheikh  in  the  nrntre;  and  are  frei] 
Rurruunded  with  a  thurn  XisA^,  aa  a  defciin;  aguinit  the  liona.  These  ring-caa 
callril  duar. 

The  Herehurt  and  Slitllnhlii  appear  to  he  cneiitially  the  eome  people,  th' 
roiiiiiderBlile  dilFerriice  it  obiervalile  between  ihem.  They  are  believed  to 
aboriginnl  natives  <if  noilbvrti  Afrira,  and  are  extended  acroes  the  whole  bm 
the  continent  from  Marocro  to  I'.gypt.  The  licrebcra  furm  at  prevent  four  f, 
nation*:  I.  Tbt  Anaziulit  or  AaaziryhM  OT  Kabgles :  a.  the  ShilUkAt  ;  3.  th 
rifkn  and  4.  the  TiLbeot.  I'he  meaning  of  the  nanie  Bereber  i*  not  am 
known  ;  but,  in  it*  present  ahape  it  la  known  to  be  the  Arabic  plural  of  Berbei 
It  appeum  probable  that  the  Arab*  borrowed  it  from  tbe  Greeks,  and  u«ed 
liyiiuiiymi^  uf  tbeir  own  word  lyunii  (ttraiigem,  1. 1,  not  Arabian!).  The  Ann 
or  Ainuzirgba  occupy  llic  valley*,  and  higher  parti  of  the  Allu,  from  Jebel  Tei 
Maruccu,  to  tbe  Gulf  uf  ^idra,  divided,  however,  into  many  different  tribei 
■penk  as  many  cognate  dialect*.  In  Algier*  they  are  called  generally  Kabagd  { 
the  plural  of  KaliiUh,  a  tnbe).  and  in  Tunis,  ZoKarah.  —  (M.  Grahcrg  de  J/et 
Journal  of  Piigal  At.  Sif.G.B.  III.  lOG,  lie.)  They  are  remarkable  for  tbeir 
figiirvB,  liandHouie  (eaturcs,  and  fair  couipk'xiuns.  There  are  many  fhmiliei  i 
them  with  blue  eyco,  Hnd  rolaur  m  florid  a*  thai  of  the  nalive;  of  northern  E 
Tbe  Ainazigli*  are  ehitH]  i-hrpheid*  ami  liuntrre  i  they  live  in  a  »Bri:p;  ainte, 
lago  pbinted  on  hill  tojK;  'Jiid  not  a  few  of  tbrm  dwell  in  eaves.  In  thi>  mor 
dui-tive  piirlK  of  tlieir  valleys,  tliey  ruUivalc  the  ground,  and  rear  many  lire*. 
KNl>3lei'  arc  drarribcd  a*  lieing  about  the  middle  height,  with  brown  compU 
Niinctinir*  verging  on  hinrk,  and  brown  and  gloi^y  hair ;  tliiii,  but  rKtrcmi-ly  : 
and  robust ;  with  bndii>s  lH<aiitifully  formed,  and  an  tlegonce  in  tbiHr  attitudes 
i*  only  to  lie  fuinid  in  ancient  ^tatuei.  Tlierf  i^,  however.  In  their  roiiiitciiaDC 
exprcRsion  of  eavngenvs?,  and  even  of  cruelty  i  but  they  are  aetive  nnd  <3ti 
intelligent.  Thry  ure  u  remurkiibly  industrious  people,  and,  by  working  the  mi 
their  native  mountuiii',  procure  lead,  coj>pi'r,  and  iron.  With  the  lend  they 
bullets  for  war  and  the  eliaiu;  and  wiib  tW  copper  they  manufartureomatnei 
their  vvunien.  It  is  even  said  that  they  work  golil  and  silver.  They  alro  niaki 
barrel*.  iniplenient«  of  husband ry,  and  various  rudely  formed  utenrils,  nhicb  tht 
to  the  Mour*  and  Arabs  (  with  knivet,  swords,  and  other  slinr])  instruments,  noi 
elegant  in  form,  but  nf  giHid  (|ualiiy.  They  likewise  make  gunpowder  fur  (hei 
use,  but  do  mil  sell  it.  (>ne  uf  tbeir  urlielcs  of  irade  is  a  kiiKl  of  black  sonn, 
of  olive  oil  and  kvlp.  The  tribes  on  tbe  licrderri  of  tbe  pliiins,  and  tome  of  tbe 
valleys,  breed  *berp  and  eattte  in  coiiHidcrahle  numbers  (  they  have  al»o  nun 
docki  uf  goals,  which  supply  tliem  ii-itb  luitk,  and  of  tbe  Ocili  of  whirli  tbi 
very  fonil.  I'heir  litevcs  are  sninll,  but  tbeir  asses  ami  mules  ore  tbe  best  in  Ba 
In  their  polilieal  state  they  arc  divided  iniu  tribes,  each  of  wliii'b  is  goveriiet 
Sheikh,  asamongllic  Arabs;  and  there  are  f^unilies among  ihcm  wbii-li  ure  rucoj 
as  palrieiiiits.  These  tribe*  sonielinies  confederate  under  a  i>hi'ikb-lHlH),  tor  pui 
of  war  or  plunder.  Tliey  are  a  warlike  race,  and  jealous  of  Iheir  independence 
have  a  very  savage  moiJe  of  wuifare.  1'hey  give  no  qiiarler  to  tbe  enemy  whi 
into  their  bands,  and  it  is  furtunalo  for  him  if  lln-y  are  sath>fied  with  cutting  o 
bead;  for  Ihey  olXen  mutihtte  and  torture  tbeir  iirisunrrs  in  tlic  most  Cruel  iiu 
Knavery  is  hold  in  respect  among  them,  and  a  breai-b  of  promise  is  not  eonti 
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dishonourable.  The  Berebers  are  nevertheless  said  to  \ie  faithful  and  hospitable  to 
friends,  though  cruel  to  enemies,  and  hostile  to  strangers.  With  respect  to  their 
language,  all  the  information  which  IVL  Graberg  has  been  able  to  collect,  confirms 
the  opinion  that  it  presents  a  character  highly  original,  approaching  somewhat  to  the 
Hebrew;  and  he  consequently  believes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Phoenician.  It  has 
no  affinity  whatever  with  the  Arabic,  except  in  a  few  words,  as  religious,  metaphy- 
sical, and  technical  terms,  expressions  of  new  ideas,  and  such  like,  which  have  been 
adopted  from  their  Arabic  neighbours.  They  are  generally  Moslems.  The  SheUukhg 
possess  the  southern  ridges  of  the  Atlas  to  the  south  of  Fez.  They  are  a  people  of 
nearly  the  same  character  as  the  other  Berebers,  but  they  live  separately ;  and, 
although  their  habitations  arc  sometimes  very  near,  they  have  no  social  intercourse  i 
nor  is  an  instance  known  of  individuals  of  the  two  nations  having  intermarried. 
Their  languages,  however,  have  certainly  a  great  affinity.  At  present  neither  the 
Berebers  nor  the  Shell ukhs  know  of  any  other  written  character  than  the  Arabic. 
The  Tuaricks  and  the  Tibboos  are  the  possessors  of  the  middle  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  Sahara. 

The  Jews  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  proscribed  race.  In  Marocco  they  are  confined 
to  certain  districts,  but  reside  for  the  most  part  in  seaport  towns  and  villages,  being 
employed  in  commerce,  or  as  artizans  and  interpreters;  and  it  is  through  their  agency 
that  all  intercourse  with  foreigners  is  carried  on.  They  are  very  numerous  in  Marocco, 
and  are  chiefly  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  driven  out  of  Europe  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  They  contrive  to  amass  wealth,  notwithstanding  their 
state  of  degradation,  and  the  persecution  which  they  sufier  from  the  fanatical  Moors. 
Those  who  live  among  the  Berebers  enjoy  a  comparatively  happy  lot,  particularly 
the  ancient  families  known  by  the  name  of  Pilistin^  who  are  supposed  to  have  been 
established  in  the  country  from  remote  antiquity.  In  Algiers  they  enjoyed  great  im- 
munities before  the  invasion  of  the  Turks;  but  under  the  Turkish  dominion  they  lost 
most  of  their  privileges,  and  were  treated  with  great  severity.  The  trade  of  brok;er 
is  the  only  profession  they  now  exercise  there.  The  upper  classes  of  them  transact 
business  with  the  European  merchants ;  those  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  act  as 
agents  to  the  Arabs  and  Berebers.  At  Algiers  an  Arab  would  not  sell  a  couple  of 
fowls  v/ithout  the  aid  of  a  Jew,  who  has  always  a  per  centage  for  his  trouble.  In 
Tunis  they  appear  to  be  in  a  somewhat  better  condition.  They  are  the  best  mecha- 
nics ;  occupy  the  highest  situations  among  the  tax-gatherers ;  generally  farm  the 
revenues  ;  and  regulate  the  value  of  the  money.  They  are  also  entrusted  with  the 
keeping  of  the  jewels  and  valuables  of  the  Bey  ;  are  thus  his  treasurers,  private  se- 
cretaries, and  interpreters ;  and  the  little  that  is  known  of  medicine,  science,  and  art, 
is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  them.  They  are  in  possession  of  many  monopolies, 
and  some  of  them  are  enormously  rich.  The  total  number  of  Jews  in  Barbary  ii 
estimated  at  700,000 ;  of  whom  about  300,000  reside  in  Marocco,  from  150,000  to 
200,000  in  Tunis,  and  the  remainder  are  scattered  in  Algiers  and  Tripoli.  With  the 
exception  of  those  in  Algiers,  the  Jews  of  Barbary  are  governed  by  their  own  laws. 
Those  in  Tunis  have  a  kaid  or  governor  appointed  by  the  Bey,  and  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  their  first  magistrate  in  all  things  temporal ;  but  their  spiritual  concerns 
are  managed  by  the  chief  rabbi,  who  possesses  great  power,  more  than  even  the  kaid 
himself.  The  Jews  are  all  a  very  laborious  people ;  and  are  in  (act  the  only  work- 
ing class  in  Barbary. 

The  Turks  have  been  for  three  centuries  the  dominant  people  of  Algiers,  Tunis, 
and  Tripoli,  and  do  not  differ  in  any  respect  from  their  brethren  in  Asia.  Sprung 
from  them  is  a  mixed  race  called  Koulouglis,  consisting  of  the  offspring  of  Turks  by 
Moorish  women.  They  are  generally  a  well-formed  handsome  people,  possessing 
most  of  the  vices  of  the  Moors,  but  displaying  much  more  refinement  and  cleanli- 
ness. With  the  Moorish  features  they  have  whiter  skins,  and  are  more  comely ;  they 
lead  a  life  of  ease  and  indolence,  being  generally  rich,  from  the  inheritance  of  their 
fathers  —  an  inheritance  accruing  mostly  from  the  profits  of  piracy. 

From  time  immemorial  the  people  of  Barbary  have  possessed  Negro  slaves,  brought 
from  Soudan.  Almost  all  the  Moors,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  very  poorest 
classes,  possess  slaves,  whose  habits  and  manner  of  living  are  precisely  the  same  as 
those  of  their  masters.  They  exercise  all  sorts  of  callings,  and  many  of  them  are 
masons.  The  negroes  may  purchase  their  freedom  either  with  money  or  by  services  f 
and  many  persons  when  they  die  manumit  all  their  slaves.  The  latter  then  become 
Moslems,  if  they  were  not  so  already,  and  immediately  enjoy  all  the  immunities  of 
free  citizens.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  negro  population  now  existing  in  Barbary. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  Moors  only  by  their  features  and  complexion,  and 
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|.tfrl.u;'«  by  a  tVw  »u;t:T«tiiiou'4  practices  pectilx:&r  to  them»«l%-es  ;  but  :Le}  r-;:y  •.■--» 

jH/.:i:«Mi  and  civil  { rivi^je  ot'  Tin*  laitt-r.  They  orron  enlist  Xi  ^olditm,  a:;«iarc  Jr  ■• 
\'iV.\  \vT\  icave.  In  M  ;rt>rco  thev  tonii  ihc  Sultan's  biHiv-cuard*  which  is  c.\*;-;v; 
ot  !!.«■  *.n.-!  i'urlio:»  ut  ii'.^  army. 

H"«iil»-  tlic  ri.»*»t.»  u'.roaily  xiuMitiovi'J.  tbore  are  a  lew  Chr.'stiar.*.  tr ho  arr  .■:.■" 
K.:rn'Hari  iiKT.-!..»r:t*,  am!  aUo  a  rii.ali  i.usi.l>cr  of"  rcv.t.^ydue't  in  tiie  f  r.r:c:;i  :^a~:: 
l»u*  C'l.ri-tiau  *l.iv<:r\  no  loisjcr  ex:;*!- 

HirSif)  i»  i'.".v:«'.m1  i!i!o  lour  lar^rc  ir.dcpemlerst  ?'T3te#  :  —  ^larvccc,  A:r.:r*::  A.  • 
ri<i.  Tum*,  and  Tl^^'i^  which  la*l  ir.cli;d.s  B^ir::. 

Tiiv  KI^■.P•■••I  ■■•!  M»K'  ■  •  •■  r»r  M.ti.HaF.!*-i  t-  \K*»  o«'..u;  io*  th«-  north-w*;-*:  co-ner  .-f  V'r.".  -• 
lutf.-!!  ,»,  u!..l  >  N  l.it  .  Ai-.-l  11  *'  W.  Bi,.J  .'  3».'  K.  I'Ui..  xuom«uriiiif  al'^^e  7  ••  :»  ;I«*«  :n  '.-tr-  - 
lfii«'»!i.  »:••'.  ■>•  ■  !■.  ^r»*i:*:      \\  r'f*tr<.  ac.-i>r*i:nc  t'  uraltrij.  m  »urfa<:v  i>»f  :r4  *Ti«  vjuArv  '..x^  .-•   : 

al :  .'. «.  '  ■  -.4  ..*rt  K:. -•'•-!!  ini;*.*.  »it:i  a  se^c»4>!  ••n  tht»  Mo  !itvrr.iT;vAn.  exit^n  ;i:.c  ?r-.  a:.  T*  -.-"- '-" 

«".«jH  N;.^rtv'..  jT-  ::•  '.  *.  jn-l  ••!!  llio  Atlant:c  '^>'  iisii»*.  fp>ni  (*a^  Sj  art«  1  tt»  i'lj*  A?  -iilrr..  ^i-'i- 
iia<  r.  li  !»•  *•  r.  :ii»ki-  tWi-  "■.ij"  rtioial  extent  ''xiix  11  ■  •••  ••iiiap*.'  jr*'i*#r»j»hic^aLl  mile:'.  *ai  C*::*  n  W.  . 
i!ic:";i  : ■•  •■  .  •»J.'1.  '.I'l  •  'I-  a*  tli»  ii»tcrn  lK>rder.  ti»«ari»  ihc  do**- rt  1*  ?11  Zrnn^.  no  0*-:*;^  ■  <r^i 
••J"  It-  .v*.  :.t  o.i!.  .  r-.j"  r'.v  !■  f-Jint-il.  Thi*  Linc-'.-nj.  'T  »ri.|»lre  c -n*:*:*,  w:t»::xi  it*  A'tuAl  I:!.  >.  1 
iIk  k.!..:  I'tii  •  1"  K- 1  I"'  "  "r  Kji-  .  tii  th>f  nt»rth  oi"  thr  r:vtr  <»:ii-crlie«rh  ;  of  that  of  MAr-.Vi.-j.  i-.":  i 
lart  .-r  tM.  lat-  kiii  l'«ii.  "if  Su*.  til  i?io  •i.i.th  *'{  that  ri^tr.  «■!*  the  kir.'^.l  .1:1  of  T*r.:i>It.  ll:r  Oi.-u-:  '  . 
••al.i-ji.  .t:i  i  in-  l.-tr.  -I  •:■  V\  U?i.ir.t«..  all  t..  t'l./  ca-:  arl  ««outh  ot  the  AtlA.-.  Mirx-cc-.i  an  J  K;  ;■• 
<■».!  '\'\  \  »•  •!  !iit«^  .1  pr  -^  ;!i  •»  -  "vi.i.e  of  which  are  *ery  lar^e.  while  c>Chcr>  cuusist  of  n.^  R:crtf  ic*.  i 
f  •»  •.  V  ,:;i  t!  I  u  !j->ii  i  .j:  .ii-'r;-*!. 

l!..-  ,v..}.I-.'!  iht  cuij  :rw  u:o  ili«tribute<l  l»y  GraU-r^.  according  to  iheir  race*,  ia  ?2u  fy.l.-'.r.i 
II.  •i.:.vt  .  — 

M,...r- aii'l  niixoJ  Ara'f'*.       ....  3,-V>''.'>»i 

!>•  l^^ius  anl  pure  Arabji.          ....  74  <.  •■.> 

.I'«v««.      ......             .  Xt«.-V»J 

N- -T.-^-.     ......             .  I-J-.'.'VO 


«•  1  <  i!ri«t;iin*. 

!.uroi»can*.  \  i.  .    ,  V    I 
'  I  licX't-jailoi.'*. 


3>» 


O'.iii.r  :iutlii"»ritif*  diiTt^r  vtry  muoh  from  M.  Gral>cr;. 

.lai'kotin  f«titiiat>  «  tlie  {Hipulatioii  at            ....  1 4.<^«*i''..<~*il 

IIui-*t    i>Air.«l)  (  •ui?-ul,  ITi"''*-'''*  .             ....             .  <'t.'A».'.i*.i«) 

chrnu-r    Krt.-ni'h  fharse  d'Artaire*.  bei»ceii  ITTo  and  ITS  »\         .  t>.«''C'c.i«>>i 

W:i*hin.rt«iM.  Is3»k             ......             .  5,'vn.r»>» 
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•u.-k:\'  ^.-  -•.■••■•>. 

\ili:rl:  ;-i\i-i  3l'' 't.-l'-. ; '.'n'*  ?•■  t'lr -.;u.ir-«  1«m2Ui'.     Tb-    t-^wn*  are  i!f:ilu-r  miir..r.-'.:>   u.-r  t-y-'-     * 
M.ir-"'    I  ■■■  iit.T.i;-  •iii:\  ■■.  .■•  ■  <  •.i;l:,»l-'M!,t>.  .  .>li-k:i.i  7.  '<■■-  ■-»■■■ .  li-7,  '•V  i«*.      Ther-.-  .\ro  tljret-  •  trur  :  " " 
u  ;•):  ir--:!  .'  .     ■   t<i  ;'•    ■    .'  r  I:  iti'-'ir.'- ;  tn<>tr>>ni  I''.  ■.».' t'.»  J-'.-'.".';  ti\e  iVojii  1:-.  ^.^i  ti*  l'.'*'*".',  ai-i  • 
fi  win  ■•.•■'  t-'  ;  ■.  ■••' 

Till-  ^.•\.  r:iii.«.-iit  :-  '«:ii'.i>%-  -It  ■>»■"( '-ni.  iii  whii'h  iho  will  •  f  the  siilun  i*  iT«'»i!«»n.ii\-ii->T.     Th*-  *•.•'.■■.: 
i-  lu'ix'X  lit  !i.!":  cJ'u:.h  .lud  ^t.4t••.  V.  !.ieh  are  iii-eP;iriMe.    T'u-law*arf  tln*\kill  of  a  f|f.*',''>>;.    Tr  ■■. 
e*j":!.i!  Th     S  ;lf..:i  a  iMiisii.xt- 1  •«  j   ".r.''.-  :m  i.,r«i.uj ;  ui-.d  in  Tho  jTO^iiJ.'*.*  tho  p^'Vcrnors     <:;.!l-*1  i    ; 
«»r  '  -•.'.  ;       ':i  :!ir'.i-I>  i-.'ji\  tlKii"  iii.ji'  ri:il  ni.-i-^T.  r;  \*i.  \\\ww  tlu.**?  rul-.r**  ha\e  no  im-p<i»ii.*iI  tc---..-.'  ' 
k'r:it.i>.  tl.fir  j'i.t.'i..«-i;!'.  aro  wi'iitr.iWy  •.■■•rr<.i-T.  .in-l  iiI^.in-s  jirmrii-:     Th«.-ir  ruling  vr'r.ci|de  »-r  Z'    r  :• 
ii:<  .it  ?>>  •  iii-<  !■•  I».  i>i  k«i-p  th<-  |-<  iM'lr  i>--'ir  .tii>l  111  :i  I'oiidi'titiii  ill  ivhirh  they  arc  iinalde  x^*  t\-\-k\.     / 
rt-ii  ir.»-  :»  ■!■  jr.-  d  ir-'in  t.ixi  -  p.iid  in  kind,  viu-  ii  nth  of  rurii.  antl  i-iu-  l^ciiii'  rh  of  r;ittlo.  a  s-.i:v:,.'. . 
ta\  MU  .»'l  .'.  w*.  fill  1  liiU'  oil  distrii'T-  wIkic  «tj:iU'-  h;m'  Ikvii  i*<»niiiiitti  -.1  ;  I'Ul  if  !.«  Vv-ry  ui  ..'■  rl.-:  . 
ai.d -itt' II  r.  ■iuin  >  to  Ji-  h-\i.  d  l-v  i-.-r-' ■  ir'.-;.:  «.ii:ii.m'Ii!i.'   \r.ditril'i>.    !(.->  .-in.O'.uit  i?  « -tiiii'at-.fl  l-r  (.  .. 
tain  \\  .i-!iiii-*i>u  at  1 1. ••■■'.""■'.  >I.  <iral-i.Ti:  niak«'»  it  -'.•■  fi.'-fi  ihll.ir...  while  the  e\}  eiii|i;urt  a:-.'.-..'  ■ 

un  \  t"  ■••■'. K.iviiii.'  a  lar^'r  "urplu?  to  Ik-  Imiitil  in  thi-  iiti|-i-riul  trva«iiry.     'I'lie  rejfuhir  jj.i  .•:•: 

«.-'taMi*l':i.'  u!  dm.'.'  nut  .*»•  [>n -i-iit  ixrcd  1''.  <'i»  or  1»",.(hk.»  mi'ii.  i>i'  uhoui  ^-nv  halt'  ar«.»  u;».jr..-er.  i  ■-. 
are  dioirilnitt  tin  K.«rris<'iis  .'iii-l  -htitiivjr  I'aiiip*.  fort...  .si-aport-.  and  in  thi  unpiTia'  re;«idrrw.'<.  A'--  .. 
•Mic  hull  I'l'  ihi-  iiiiiidivr  i«  e:i\.-i'ry.  Tlu-i  I'uree  ''an  h  •  fa..i!>  iii<Ti-a*«d  tin:*.>ld.  wh.-n  rfiui"--.!  r 
h\i. .'  iiifSii-  i.-i\ie  militia,  aiiil  U.  dw  in  ea\alry.  'l"he  militia  receive  no  jay.  but  are  i'(iriii.*Ij«.d  «  .li. 
!i«.:r.".'  '.  and  wlu-n  tlni.ii-  i  f  tin-  jin'\ii:r«'  ^i-^if  the  eai>ital,  thi-y  n  <tive  a  trilling  jire>iiit  ;  t::t..  :-.- 
H«  n^■ral!^  ••x|'-iTt  l)ur>eiii<-n  ais-l  -j-  "d  ma'-k-.nii  n.  but  ari^  de^tit^lte  of  an\  •'•^rt  ot'  •li.iei]di!ie.  \'.  r. 
a..'i'— .'iiii  "t  .Miilri  SiiU  iman  ti»  the  thmni^  in  17!'-l.  the  naval  ariiu'nient  eoHMSlotl  «.f  l-.i  irij;a!e'».  I  I  r  -" 
1 1  •.■■lii'oiiirs.  and  11«  j-lonps.  niaiiii'd  hy  »«f» »  nitfi  ]iid  -«  amen.  The  na^al  force  at  i»re.»»-nt  oiriis:*:*  . 
3  l-ri -.:•<.  mximtinp;  alto-.;*  ther  al-tiut  I't  cur.",  aini  \'.\  ..iiw>jm  statiuiad  at  the  mouths  nf  thej-tiiii  .,  . 
ri\t  r*.  Wht-n  piraey  wa>  i-ut  an  tiiil  tu  b\  the  fuit-rier  i'ow»  r  of  the  KurorK-aii.-*.  arnie'l  vi"««»k  W  tk.  1 
found  to  bi-  «if  littli'ii'^e.  and  ivo  oo-^lly.  Thv  |.U'enl  emjiirc  wa««  erlabll.MU'd  in  1  "■  17  by  a  il;».ri:' . 
di  "•-•.■r.daiit  of  .Mah'UiH.t.  who-*'  j-o>tiTitY  still  vnjoj  tlu-  sovereignty,  after  havsnc  >iirviv.  d  .rf.;u'-. 
re^olutii^n".  Tlie  .^--v.  ri.iu'ii  t'-«nj.-inM  tin-  title  <d>herif  to  that  ot  'ultan.  .*«onu'  ef  tlu.«e  [>rin,"i>  l-.r.*. 
Ik.-4-ii  aMi- nii'ti  :  but  >;i.-ni  rail \  thi  y  ha%>' e\hibit<.d  a  |neiiliarl\  ji  aloiis  and  feroeijius  eharacti-r  .  .■.!•■ 
.Mar- «i'o  has  b«ni  rulrd  by'.-i  ..' »if  the  nio't  blood-thir-ty  tyrants  recordt-d  in  liijt.vry.  Thi  i.^ 
tiiirtion  of  shi  lif  de.srt. mU  to  all  their  male  ortViirinc,  and  eon«.«  ijiiently  iirvsj-rve-*  them  from  t!tv  s>f' 
leurity  whi<'h  .so  ?<Hin  iii%ohe>  the  pohterity  of  t.ther  Mo^Iem  pviiu'isi.  The  sherifs,  ind<-eii.  of  th.: 
family  nsay  be  wud  t«)  «;on>cituti'  a  vi-ry  iiowcrfiil  elan,  bein^  not  fi-wer.  perluips,  th.m  l'.v>i'«\  wh. 
rhii  tl.\  r«  dib-  in  Tafilelt  ;  nor  uill  their  numlier-*  !*iir|iri'«e  u>.  when  we  consider  that  Mtilai  Sherif.  tl\- 
f'iiin-!rr  of  thf  d.\nasty.  had  <*t  >ui)9  and  I'Ji  daughters;  and  that  lii^  son  Mulai-I^inHei  po««i'<'«ed  1 
family  of  vji  miii. and  ;w"»  dau^-l-.tcrH  I  The siiecession  to  the  throne  i*  jienerally  difputed  by  »L-viral  o 
tliv  sIhtUh  ;  and  one  of  tin  in  lately  .IhlO  founded  an  indepi-ndcnt  state  vUilad-bidi-Ueoham  ■  in  thi 
•HMiihem  pait  of  the  empire. 
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Industry  and  commerce  are  very  limited.  The  only  importjuit  mAnufactore  Is  that  of  the  leather 
which  bears  the  name  of  morocco ;  one  tannery  in  the  capital  employs  so  many  as  1500  persons;  and, 
tbough  the  processes  are  aloTenly,  a  fine  yellow  colour  is  produced,  which  Euro]^eans  cannot  riral. 
The  other  articles  of  exportation  are  almonds  of  rery  fine  quality  from  Sus,  dates  trom  Tafilelt,  irory 
and  sold  dust  from  Soudan  ;  honey,  wax,  ostrich  feathers,  ftc.  In  return,  the  kingdom  receives  the 
usual  articles  of  European  and  colonial  produce ;  and  its  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  port  of 
Mogadore. 

Mnrocco  (Marakfah^  Morocco ),  the  capital.  Is  situate  near  the  northern  limit  of  a  large  plain,  1500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  31°  37'  30"  N.  lat.,  and  7^  36'  W.  long.  The  city  is  six  miles  In  cir- 
cuit, enclosed  by  a  strongly-built  machicolated  wall  of  tapia-work,  with  square  towers,  and  containing 
eleven  double  gates;  but  this  area  is  far  from  being  generally  covered  with  buildings,  it  comprises 
large  gardens,  and  open  spaces  of  20  or  30  acres  in  extctit.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular, 
haviog  the  appvarance  of  lane^,  lined  with  houses,  usually  of  one  storey,  and  flat-roofed.  The  city 
contain!!)  19  mosques,  2  madreses  or  colleges,  and  1  hospital.  The  principal  mosque  has  a  lofty  square 
to^vcr  of  seven  storeys,  220  feet  high  ;  its  height  being  apparently  seven  times  its  diameter,  with  a 
small  turret  or  lantern  on  the  top.  The  palace  occupies  a  separate  enclosure  on  the  south  side  of  the 
city,  measuring  about  l-.OO  yards  by  600,  occupied  chieflv  by  gsrdens,  pavilions,  and  other  usual  orna- 
ments. The  population  is  about  50,000.  The  city  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  palms;  and 
tlie  plain  in  which  it  stands  extends  east  and  west  between  a  low  range  of  schistose  hiUs  to  the  north, 
and  the  Atlas  to  the  south,  having  a  breadth  of  25  miles,  apparently  a  dead  flat  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  but  the  limits  as  far  as  the  eve  can  reach  east  and  west  are  undefined.  The  Wadv  Tensift 
runs  through  it,  and  is  crossed  a  few  miles  north  of  the  city  by  a  bridge  {aUtantrtih)  of  30  arcnes.  The 
city  is  supplied  with  water,  which  is  brought  from  the  Atlas,  at  the  distance  of  20  miles,  by  spaciona 
aqueducts. 

Fez  (  Fet,  Fas),  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  and  once  the  metropolis  of  Mos hreb-ul- 
Aksa,  is  situate  in  34'='  6^  N.  lat.,  and  4<^58'  W.  long.,  on  the  banks  of  an  aflSuent  of  the  Seooo,  in  a 
hollow  valley  formed  by  woody  mountains.    The  houses,  built  of  well  made  fire-burned  bricks,  are 

generally  two  storeys  high,  containing  a  court  in  the  centre,  and  flat-roofed.  The  streets  are  paved 
ut  narrow,  winding,  and  dirty.  Fez  contains  a  number  of  mosques,  with  minarets  100  feet  high ;  but 
has  no  other  remarkable  buildings.  It  has,  likewise,  sulphureous  and  chalybeate  baths,  which  are 
well  frequented  ;  and  Ali  Bey  (Bahdia)  who  visited  Fez  about  30  years  ago,  speaks  of  its  schools,  as 
celebrated  over  all  Africa,  ajid  of  its  library,  as  being  very  considerable  for  such  a  country.  The 
population  is  reckoned  about  88,000.  Woollen  coverlets,  swords,  and  fire-arms,  morocco  leather, 
gunpowder,  and  otiier  articles,  employ  a  great  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  who  also  carry  on  a  very 
extensive  commerce. 

Mekinex  ( Mikiiamh^  Mequinez)  33  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Fez,  is  chiefly  important  as  an  imperial  resi- 
dence, and  is  situate  in  a  well  cultivated  valley.  The  palace  is  a  vast  square  fortified  building ;  and 
the  population  of  the  city  is  reckoned  at  56,000.  The  otiier  towns  of  the  empire  are  unimportant. 
Tttwju,  20  miles  S.  of  Ceuta,  possesses  the  only  harbour  on  the  Mediterranean  coast ;  and  haa  a  con- 
siderable trade  and  population.  Tangier,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Cape  Spartel,  has  a  jgood  harbour, 
and  a  very  active  trade,  and  is  an  ordinary  residence  of  the  Europesn  consuls.  El  Aratsh  or  Lttrathe, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  I^uccus,  is  the  ordinary  station  of  the  imperial  fleet.  5/a  ( Salee)  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Buregreg,  the  resort  of  the  formidable  pirates  who  scoured  the  seas  in  the  17th  and 
early  part  of  the  18th  centuries,  has  very  much  declined,  though  it  still  contains  about  10,000  inhabi- 
tants. Rabat  or  New  Salee,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Is  still  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the 
empire,  and  has  a  population  amounting  to  25,000.  ^i  Kaxar,  82  miles  N.  W.  of  Fez,  a  very  decayed 
city,  still  contains  8000  inhabitants.  Mogadore,  130  miles  W.  of  Marocco,  in  31°  30"  N.  lat..  9°  47'  W. 
long.,  with  10,000  Innabitants,  which  was  regularly  rebuilt  in  1760.  fortified  and  provided  with  a  har- 
bour, which  is  now  choked  up  with  sand,  is  the  first  maritime  station,  and  the  most  commercial  town 
in  the  empire.  Agadir  or  Hanta  Crux,  75  miles  S.  of  Mogadore,  is  a  port  on  the  Athmtic,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Portuguese.  Faradant,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Sua,  has  an  industrious  popu- 
lation uf  20,000  or  22,000  souls ;  and  Tagaco$t,  in  the  same  province,  is  said  to  be  larger  stiU.  Of  the 
towns  in  Tafilelt  and  Sigelmessa  little  or  nothing  is  known. 

Sioi-Hesham's  Cou^fTRY  ( Bilad-Stdt' Hesham),  a  new  state,  founded  in  1810,  by  Sidi-Hesharo,  the 
son  of  the  Sherif  Achmed'Obn-Mousay,  is  composed  of  a  part  of  the  province  of  bus,  and  extends  to 
the  east  and  south  of  that  country.  Inhabited  oy  an  industrious,  agricultural,  mercantile,  and  war- 
liicc  people,  it  seems  to  have  become  the  centre  of  the  trade  between  Marocco  and  Timbuctoo  ;  the 
Moorish  merchants  preferring  to  stop  here  rather  than  cross  the  desert.  Talent  is  the  capital ;  and 
at  llei^h  is  the  venerated  tomb  of  the  Sherif  Achmed,  the  father  of  Hesham.  The  southern  part  of 
the  state  includes  the  large  valley  and  river  of  Wady-Nun. 

Algiers  extends  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  eastward  from  Marocco,  between  ^  W.  and  8®  3(/ 
E.  long.,  being  alwut  650  miles  In  extreme  length;  but,  as  it  has  no  definite  limits  southwards,  no 
computation  can  be  made  of  Its  breadth  or  superficial  extent.  This  region  corresponds  very  nearl/ 
to  the  Roman  provinces  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania  Csesariensis.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Moors  of  the  country  called  to  their  assistance  against  the  Spaniards  a  famous  TurkLh 
corsair,  Baba  Horush  (Barbarossa  of  the  Franks),  who  made  himself  master  of  Algiers  ;  and,  at  his 
death  in  battle  in  1518,  left  it  to  his  brother  Khair-ed-din  (llyraddin.)  The  latter,  in  order  to  secure 
his  conquest,  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  Selim  I.,  who  appointed  him 
Pasha  and  Regent  of  Algiers,  and  sent  him  a  body  of  Janisaries.  In  the  course  of  time  the  governors 
became  independent  princes,  with  the  title  of  Dey,  elected  by  the  Turkish  soldiery,  whose  numbers 
were  always  kept  up  bv  recruits  from  Constantinople  and  the  Levant,  and  who  formed  a  very  licen- 
tious and  turbulent  aristocracy.  For  three  centuries  the  Algerines  carried  on  a  piratical  warfare 
sgaitist  Christendom ;  but  at  length  in  1830,  a  French  army  invaded  Algieri>.  took  the  city,  dethroned 
the  Doy,  and  latterly  expelled  all  the  Turks.  The  French  Government  still  retain  their  conquest ; 
but  their  influence  and  authority  extend  very  little  beyond  the  districts  immediately  a4)oining  to  the 
cities  and  towns  which  they  have  garrisoned.  They  have  upwards  of  70,000  troops  in  the  country ; 
since  the  first  invasion  in  1830  about  50,000  have  been  slain,  and  about  10,000  are  constantly  in  the 
hospitals.  Great  numbers  also  die  of  fatigue  and  privation.  M  hen  they  march  each  soldier  carries 
about  a  hundred-weight,  which,  under  a  burning  sun,  is  an  oppressive  load ;  and  as  they  are  employed 
it)  fightirig  and  skirmishing  night  and  day,  sometimes  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  few  return 
home  except  as  invalids.  The  expense  of  retaining  this  coiiquest  is  enormous ;  and  must  be  attended 
with  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country.  The  French,  however,  have  possession  of 
all  the  coa«it  from  Bona  to  Oran. 

Under  the  Deys  the  regency  was  divided  into  four  provinces :  1 .  Al  Jezirah  or  Algiers  proper ;  2. 
Titterie,  to  the  south  ;  3.  Coni^tantina,  to  the  east ;  and  4.  Mascara,  to  the  west ;  the  last  three  t>eing 
governed  by  beys,  while  the  first  was  governed  directly  by  the  Dey  himself.  At  present  Abd-el-Kader 
rules  over  a  great  part  of  the  late  beylicks  of  Oran  and  Titterie,  including  Mascara  and  Tremecen ; 
Aehmet  possesses  the  greater  part  of  Constantina ;  while  the  country  actually  possessed  by  the  French 
forms  three  military  governments.  The  first,  that  of  Algiers,  under  the  command  of  the  govemor- 
in-cbief.  comprises,  besides  the  oity,  a  circuit  of  about  three  leagues  and  a  half  without  tne  walls  ; 
and  it  is  only  within  this  space  that  the  French  rule  is  positively  established,  and  their  colonists  in 
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to 

*&ft<t\ .  The  ¥1  r-'  i:>i.  *.ii'i  d  the  Cr>'rymfn«?if  •]/  Oruii.  contAliis  a  territorj  of  frum  li  Xn  39  leans* 
l*i:l'.  I'Ui  t*ii  c-w-i.-r  !.a«  sreat  Inttuifncc  ovi>r  the  ncichhtiuring  countrj.  Th«  third.  cm::i>: 
t;  -^'.•.•.«  ..'  •'  /.■  •  »  .:i  '.u!.*  th*l  town  and  IK-UiTiah.  with  thvir  respect  ire  tcrritori««  :  to  «ujcr 
nia>  u  n  A  i  1  I  •».>{  j:  :  :•.».  a:.'!  th>-  rn.-id  letwcvit  that  c  t^  and  Bona.  Ho«ide*  these  rvcent «««v<^ 
Frii!: -•  K.i«  {•>«>%>'>i  t  ;  r  :' -ir  i<<;ituru»  a  tirritory  r^lK«l  the  C-fHretst^'-tM.  «  h:ch  extriid*  akcc 
c«.«»t  :"r  ::i  \'.  i'j  .».  t  •  tl.-  fr  .ijT:  r  "f  Tun:*,  and  i-  c.Mnp<i«e(l  of  two  ili-tinct  parti:  the  ei^U 
i»!i..'h  »tr  !  i..  -  fr  •  i'..  t"-'.nt«r  i.f  Tun:*  loth-riii-r  ?H.".h-«u*.  «hich  (•^-Um.^ji  rntmlj  t^  Fn: 
AV.X  "\i  •«•:    -ii  .*-  \    \  tlir^  ■  li.rt*.  cjl'.vd  the   H-tsfi-'U  »/ ■  /V-jk'v,   _I/  Ktjfth  **r  I^  Ct'U.  mt:- 

i''$'-  ■■■ .  }.'  ■•  ■  .•*.«.  -Tirn.  T,l.U'li  c\iiiKi.<  :>.•:;!  th.-  >»iNvu#  i«»  ItouciaJi.  Al>nf;  ih*  coa^t  f 'L 
tt.i-  I>.  >  !•..«  i  ."•  I'.'  :  t  ■  I  r.itu'.  t!io  ritfhl  «'f :  *'iiii»:  :«-r  ••■•ral.  in  ooi.ri'iontK^n  of  a  certain  u.jizL; 
n..  1. 1,  ^vh  'i  ";»*  :.»:••  r!>.  Ja  tr-jtv  i  i  l«.;7.  Ax.,l  -.t  t'.t  an:iuu)t  c.f:A> '.<».*"*  frmnc*.  In  1*J^  thef.*: 
f.i  ,  .■  >■  1  .» {  •.«■•-  .*!.  •  iifi:u  t*»  IT'.'I  ti«i.>.  aiid  i:!niin<d  l»y  \**^»;  tuon.  and  the  pr%'-lu«*  »a*  «»IwHi 
».>  J  i  •  •  r:.i  ,  ••  T..I- :..  •«'.  «'f  t!i."'  l»..at-«  wirt-  l:..'.-  in.  l-ut  ihev  a:i  paid  a  duty  to  Krar.ce.  li  1 
th  •■  i  .!-:•  ..i  ^li";''i; .»!  1  !  .i«".iM-  hi  re  d-i.'  I  ;«'!«  !  !•>  thr  tro.>j»>  uf  tJii>  I>ev  ;  Aild,  in  rttum.  ih^I 
hi..:*-  .:  «.«•    '.  l*»'.  ■:  j«  :\    I  oT  J.'*  «*aj'  !:I  ;•«■<  » '.-  Vi-  i:f!..ni  at  t!it*  i^aiiie  tin.e. 

T.'  :  r. .:■'■>  o.^.i:!  .  I  tiii-  Ail.i*  ii  iiJlilui  tl.r  !:«l«' n  ^'t-ncy.  coii>i<kt<i  ot'  two  exten5ii*4.*ti-: 
1:.  /\ii«. ..-:!.  t  .^i.":>  I  :i!ii' /."'.'4'  'A  rr  .•'.:.'■. -n  .i"  ll^s!t^  t»»  the  eolith  o!' .%!ir  or»;  *:.d  thr  ^'i 
Kr  I't  r  /  •  ■  ".  .'..  .I-  s.ir  !■■  tin-  *"iit'i  •'!"  (■.■ii»»;ii-'.if..i.  !»«ith  of  which  !»tri.to>i  to  the  *er»  <^-c  :•: 
•I  3  f.  I».i!  -a".  I..  ■'.  .!"i"r  .hi.';*  I'f  h.»ih  il>?ri  t^.  Tl-o  i£aah  is  wvli  wattrt'l  l-y  the  r*ir  A. 
«"..■  ••.  1  t-  .irr.j-  !.t-  '  t  ti.i  W  a.l-r-  ar  i*  »or>  ''.rv  I'Iuto  are  i  o  fuuiraiii^  or  rivult-c.* ;  and. .:  iC 
»»■!!?.»;.  wa  •  r.  !  .  I-  ■  , '.  l:-'!'«thf  U  I'th  <■•  nutMni  •  ni  !•►' l".iht«ni*,  thr.-uch  d:fftrei.t  !avtr»  ■  f  »j 
fci  i  «•  a-.  '.  :..;  :"..  V  -•  !■•  a  i!.iivjk  ^^il!lt■-!:k>•  »i.«i».  wl.irh  i»  kn^-wn  to  >■*'  iu.i:-.«.^iiatf'\  a.*<i« 
/.';'.•.'  ♦.'  ;'.  ..r  r'l  a  r  "  *  t'' •  ./.  '1  hi- '•l-r..- i»  •  a*:'v  I  rokcn  tl'-rousrh.  and  The  Ci'w  <'f  »• 
« !-..>-:i  !•  .1  'U • :!:.  .tr  •.<  .<  «•>  ^i'AU ::  and ai>un  .tut.  that  xUy  |k.t5oii  let  do« n  fur  the  pur^<uj« i* .<-.-: 
ti:..»  »  dr-'^i.    '.  I'l   vi-:i  ;  ;.'..-.  ;  up  w;th  tl.c  «'p,".t'"«t  i-\;-«:  llt;«>!i. 

.-:'  ,  •  •*  I.  .".  r  f  .  :i  I  i-'.i;. !  .  til.-  ca:  •.!..!  >-i  tin*  nv'r!  .  y.  and  now  the  capital  cfthc  Frerx-il 
r.t- :i.  •«.:«■-:•■.  it-  ••■iT',  ,-..  «i  ..1  tVo  Mi'.'t.rr..!.' ..:i.  hi  ;»•.  t7i»»i'N.  lat..  ani  3-"  4"  2'i  "  K.  l-.rp.  1 
l»;.ji'  ■  n  t  V  «-i '.  ■  I'  u  \..\',  whioh  ri**-.*  t-»  thf  1 1  i.  iii  « !  4ii'  fi-rt,  \hv  top  bein<  «»ocup5«^  hv  the  h*.«i 
ortM-»\.  T.i  ?"r',l-  ar«-  %«t\  isarro*.  llu'w:iti>t  ha\in}!  be  n  uulv  atnait  1.1  ft-it.  till  l^«■  K-v: 
f-  ;!ii.-  i  a  1.1  .^  •11.  ihi-.i-..h  tl »  « ir%.  Th  •  ':..;i*«".  ntv  i:i  t'to  u*u.d  Mo>ftrn)  fajthioii.  all  f'^iiar*,  n-.tl* 
<>:■  Tj  V  wt  i:.  :!..  !.:  '.  !:■  .  .i:i.l  rt.»t-r«»,f.  .1 ;  ,ir.  \  ;,*  th-  y  r;«««  in  rows  .iIkiVo  oac!!  oth-  r  tni  the  h:ll  -' 
t';.  r.- ;-  '  ..•  •...  :i>  iv  !..«.-i.  )iA«  i.>.t  a  ^i  w.|f.U'»"a.  X.i  tlu*  I  t.uSi^  are  whit>.-n  a«>I-.i>*.  <>:i  the  i>:i\«i 
ai.l  .  -  t'l:-  i-  •  \*>  . '  it  ♦..•■  f.-rt*.  h.itti:*  *.  a-  d  ri:\  wali*.  llio  uhvi!v  ha*f  the  ajv  c.rjrc^.  »Tii 
trii!  ■I.-' .f  .'  .  i.;" ..  >..  :  .•■.;ii\ -i  ..»rr>  .'i  • :.  !  >  ii  tl.-  •.  1- •  I  a  ii.i»ui,ta.n.  T«'»war-.f*  II  e  laud  ti  •■  ■* 
»..•;::.!  i  I ;.  ,\  i. .:  '.  tl.i-.ii..  .1  w  .'.'.i  t .  -n  ;  • ;  ^ : '..  '..'v.  ..r".«  th-  .-.a.  t>.-.rf  »  a»  ..  l-f:o  i»f  fortf  an :  "•" 
!-r  "  !:.  ;;!.:  ii_'  .  »7  i '..  i'«  I'.-.ini.i'ii.  Tl.i'.*'i>  rn.t..!!!- js  .  »tr»tt>  1 1  Id.r.d  alicv  ■>.  a:.d  .'<oiei:  >  ?s.> 
I  "It.  •■■.:!i  t!:  »\  (J-:,  .i  .  :'  i  m.-  .-i  iw«»  •t:..;-.  !:  i*  a  c.-niu-cil  la'yrii.th  oj  T.ar'i'W.  cf.i-i:  *.  i 
rr  ■  !  i  I  1  :•....  It  i*.  !.■  v  ■  \  r.  w.li  .'.■a.j.ii  h\  -  .^t  r*.  :>i  d  «i' i- oiii'ili.d  nith  «  u:er.  w  h:..-h  1«  ;r  *» 
XT  n.  tlif  1 1  .^'  ■.  .n.:ii  .:  i;.  i.rh!'.  h\  t'..:.r  .t.|r.-  l:.!-:"..  ;u;.i  *i  I'l-lio-.  ••;  public  wi-li«.  I'cror*  tf-.  Yr.'. 
i".'ii-.;i!  -!  *\:  r  ■  w.  r  ■  ;.>  j  i  it  iMi."i:u-.  with  n.ii.ari  t«.  ainl  al>out  ii*  >iiiail  oiit>«.  Tl-t-  »  !  "1.  t^*- 
%v->  I'liri-  M«  •■. .  ■  ii"i :.  it  Ai".«!»  anl  M.io.i'.li  Ti;-I.  in  :»roliit»oture.  to  which  !i;«*  n.-w  l»-»n  a.-.' 
in';\JU'v  .  :"  Kr-  i.-h.  a"  --.t  .i  '■■■.nrih  j.ji't  «»f  th'-  «  '.-l  t.-wn  h.t\in.r  I  itn  pulled  dow  n  ti»  inaUv  n.*.-;. ' 
fin-.  h.-i:»v  •.  -I.  »,  •.  ai.  I  lu-Ti  N.  1  lu-  l.aTh.«iiT  i*  ii>ri:it-.l  hy  the  inland  .':/  i-rsir.th  *  frtuu  u  1.-.  h  t!  •  i" 
t.iki'>  -.t-  i-..i;.  .-.  a-..l  w!.  .  h  t.-  iftt  !•  .iiiiict.  d  \»Ii)i  t!;>'  niaiiilai:d  hv  a  mole  ;  it  i%  }  r!i.i-:{  .  \\\  \v  -.1:1 1: 
i"!.!!.  I  that  I'.  \\\\.'  .'.i'  i  latt4rii>  wi  st- 1  r^.  to:,  ihi  iht- land  ri>?e  tl-.  «.:d%  •i<,i«iK-v.  wa»*tl,i  -a-.; 
tot'*  t'.Tt,  uhi.li  uvl  .1  r.'nnnan«lH  the  ciiy.  I'M  i-  iTM-lf  c-i>niinandi.-.l  by  the  u,  \K-r  \  art  r.f  >!•  l 
lU.ii.Uncah.  Tho  i.ill-  whu-h  ris.'ahi'vo  and  :iri..:!.d  thv  i'it>  arv  j»tuddf'  with  •'ciitiitr\-ho:  ?«.•.  Si 
di  ii«.  \  i-i  •..■r.'.«.  ,t'.  i  . 'i.v-.  .::•>. \«-.  Al.'i.r- ha.*  hN  •  I  r- 1- *•  lK-^»-*  fur  thi  iu-iriu-tiin;  i»t  Ihr  iKii.""?' 
«  I'  till.'  ^1  ■•'•  Ml  r  ■  .  ■  I'.  I  -;  I'  -  a  it*,  it  i.rinlv  r  i  |  ■.:".  '  ■  «  I'l-.'N.  «  h«  rv  i'!.i]<h'i  n  •  I  l..'»rl.  !»t  \- «  j 
l.'.ii.;'  t  !'■  r  :i  I  a:  ■■  V.  I  ,-.  V  u  .  l;.-..',  <.'U"i'.  1'.  :  -  !•  ii  . -.  '  i-l:  -K  an.',  j*  pu'-lii'  •|il.r;^^^  11.  ■  <!,•.: 
M"i.:t' i;r  I  ■  «  «,  .4,  r  .1.  ■, « .ir- ••!.  ■■  .i-w.-k.  Mi-  .•■.r  ".•  t  .>:  th.- oily  ;.< '.;ltiU' 11  t-rv  ili  "n  : »% ..  n  :'.i  • . 
p.. J. •.',.••.. !i  ;.  .!..",  ■•■.  .-.N  I  X.I... ;.,:.  .1  .•.•■:.••  .■■:'■  •«)■..■■  f  o.iT  n. .!  tht- un..-nr.t  t-.  «.  .'.  •  .  .r:  >"■ 
■J  .■■'  A.,  .i-:-.  ..  '••  •}  '.:.>!■.-  t.-  ..:>  *.ii  \.'  ;  ."■■-  ;:  'aj^  f.  i.i'd  t«i  *.•.  :i:;i;':  I!  ^  ••  Mi..i-«  .■ 
lu-.T.  .».  ■  'J  '  .'•  * -.  -■  -■.  I  ii  I.  ■  ■•.%.;  .-.i  H.  Is  ■.  I  •  :  1  .  in  .•.;!  •.i.T"-;'.  !.-v»i  "i-s  i!i..  kTurri.-  n.  \'.'  ■ 
i\.i»  fii'T  l. ,;.?  .,.'    .t   \    i>.  :.' '.  I  >  .1:1   Xr.i!.=aii  .  !  :- ■,   1  -i  Vi^.u! /i :  i.       Kiitrti.-::  ::  iU -»■.•:  :r 

tl.i   fit\  i-  i-.Jm;.     '.it.w.r.-t  >  ..  tt    •..»;■  I  -    .  \.    i:-  ti^  1  n.jii'h  arr..\  ":ii:.!.  .1  i;:  ;«.;<        ■ 

ri-!::!*r\  .iM  .ii  ■■ii.-l  V.  •  ;■-  »»  .•■'.!«■■  t!"  1.  ;it  'i  ;I.  •  I  1  '.  ;.  ..J.,  ii.ti  ■•-luciii-'  v'^iut  iir.j'roti.  int  ii;>  .1. :. 
ti:   -i:  ■  :i.  i-  .i  1  !   -..'.    ..   .  .ii.  t  1  ;i'  ■!•■  !■   iMis.^*. 

I  .   ••:.'  K   '  •     ■    I   .  K  ..'/■.'»  /':  .  .1  1  .r.'.- ai,  1  \i  r\  :i:i  ii-i.t  cit\.  l'.''»  nil.  -  j:    J.v  S  .  f  .V." 

<  i'f:i,  1'. '.■»:•  :..;it  I.  '.■  -.ii  ..'.i.-u.  .«iid  i- a?  .-I'.  i"»  lit-,  i  \ -i  ;■:  ..H'-,  a '.iii;.al'I>  dt-ti.itiS  il  I  >  i;.4*«r;.I  ; 
ti-;;.  \  r.t*i!«  ■  '  \:v  .-u.|  .  .-.n  i -it  .:i\- it  •!  ■•. '!i.  ;.t  t.i- :  .>tl't:ii  «>£  w  hi.ii  nin-  Jl..  \V;..i\  Kr-:':.. 
)■-..-  ii:-.  :i-  a  "-.iii-  .iii-l  ••.■■•i:i:«  r-iMrp.  a  j  iTi-iid  .'u'ar  'i'  U  «'-.,i:.»l!y  uiia-^aiiahh.-  I-y  l>iitiib.iii*:)  .  1 : 
iiiid  r;;.:ii.'./ ;  :!■■  1  ^^i•.l^•!^  ••!  ii.ii.w:  i.';i!vs  \\  .\\\  \\\i-  .1  j.-ii.n-i;  ]  lati  an  of  .^Ulll^Ol  1  u  i  \  a  *«.r>  i.^rr. 
hri'l-..'.  •!  I'.-:.  1  d  !•>  a  il'-iilil-  ^..i.u.in  v\  «t».it  -:r- ir.t'.i.  '1  Ih*  i;uati.r  i-art  i*!"  i' v-  l".  i5>- *  au'  |j 
fn»Mi  t'.vn  t«»  !:n  t  •  t  al-.i\i'  tl-.f  .'i->i!i.' I  nn  lai  ji"  *«;''.  ti.-  v  nr  \  li'rk>  uf  ila:k  irri  y  c;-.'..  ar>  i.u^  «l.  •  i-<,  ! 
rt  ii.iiii'.-.  I'l'  .1:1.  ii-r.t  Ir.-ii.!  ii,*;  ami  aro  i'i>%«  u*  1  v '.'h  -K«j'ir.c  tiJrd  n>«il>.  *hi».h  j:i\t    iht,-  iit_\  tf'i  i 

f-i-ar.ni.'i.'  i.|"  .1  >;-.iiii-h  iMth>  r  tlian  *t\  a  M.<»l«Tii  t.iwn.  .N-imo  i-f  th*-  ni.>»i|ui?.  ;  \\\  1  i-  I  ml-":!!-..*. 
nuis.  -  ;irt-  n  ;i  ..:  !..il>i<- I  r  .  i,}  In  ai:ty  iir  urvh.!.  ■•ti.r..l  i  .«  .ain'*-.  Thv  n<y'>  ii»-w  j  :»'.i  i.  I  i:i  t  .1  tt 
y.  ;ir«  aj...  i-  I.ir.-.-.  .ii-l  :  1  tl..-  ii.ti'ior  xiry  ha'i:*  ••.<  .  'i :  r  vity  iii.  asv.r*..*  Jii'..rl>  "j""  \,ir.:-  i:.  v: 
iMut  .  aii-i  i«  >iiiri.iii  ill- 1  !•>  w.iIN.  l-Mi'.t  ot  K"<iiai.-V' ;■.  lu-^  I  -ti'iu-H.  Tl.i'  io|iu!at:.  11  i:  a_j  !■»■  4--:::i.i"i 
at  l-iiiii  'I't,  '  I  '  .' ■.'  •',  a  .'.  n^i-l.  :.i"  Ii'  ii-r;:in  nS  v.  |,i.-li  ai>,tar»  ti»  hji\»'  Ic  11.  Kfur^-tln.  hrt!:- 
f.M  II'-!.  >.  r\  v.i.il-  ,\.  .-Ill  I  tl.  I,.U(  -.iili:!.-- d  in  I'.  J-l- I'f  hi\»:r\.  'l  hv  (  riiuMi  al  iirdiurac-.i:;*  ^  1 
th'--i' I'l  ^a>i  II.  •..  bniL!. -.  l-.n.:-.  -Ijiht.-.  .i).<l  ir.rt*  r-  A  riiii«idi-r.d-l.'  tr:.di- «as  t"..i-nirr'\  «*:»tt!-  .. 
wi!h  Ml-  -(-.t|..  iT'iiii  Mlii'-ii,  in  iMurn  tur  riun.  •.ail-lIi  r>.  niiil  iMir<>|H-nn  iioi"i-.  thi-  1  I'lj-t.i!;:::  ;-: 
n-'-t  j\..l  .'I."'!-  ivih:.  I.. t !■:.-:.  ). .i:l:.  1  -.  >la».. -,  Jii.'l  I'-i-  M.'  r  ».  n-  i'l"haii»>.  b-iih  ni"  wmi  I  an- 5  -ilk.  I ' 
city  r- '  i-ixi  d  it-  i.ri"!il  li-m  i  Jri-in  <  «'ii-tai.tii  i-  thi  tir-at.  wl.oiar'iil  it  tu  I-.-  i.Ii..',t:  jt:«  «;'• 
n:.i.-'.  !it  i:.iiiii-  v\as  f  If '-/.  :ii.i  ii  ;- 1  i-U  l>riiti->l  a- the  i'a|iiial  of  the  aiicit'iit  Nuiiiid  a.  In  «  i-'.vr  t«> -■  i"-. 
a  i-i>iiii:,i::.ii' itiiin  t«>  (  ot.^t.n  tina  w  i:h  tlu- m  a.  at  thf  lu-ari  >t  |M.iiit  nl  tht- i'i<a..<t.  a  i.i.-\\  \\'.\.  r.ai-.i 
J'/,  .'.II.-' i  i-'.'-  h.i".  h  1  ii  i  11'  .-.iil  I'll  th«  lla\  Mf  M'-rali.  :ii:it  i-  r..|i:dl\  Im-nniin-iT  .1  J  l.-n'-  •  f  iiLp-irt  u.--. 
J-'  '/I'l  ralii-d  hy  thi-  Ai-d-  :'t,i.--'.ih  - -thf  ]  l:i««'  *•(  ;i'j«'l  "  .  !•«  situati.  oil  the  i'«a-t.  •■;{  i!.i!.  %  N.l 
ly  1-..  of  ( Dii-tanriiia  in  :»'.  .».»  .I'l  N.hit.anl'i  -4  .'N  i  .  loni:.  Thi.»  town  ua-  u.  *!  i  yod  ni  Iv* 
hut  i  M-w  Til'ili.t.  .^'.all^  w'oi-d  liiMlM'S  ha\i-  l.i  I'li  «  fi  <■'«  d.  .-iiid  cu"d  hlit'p-.  n  a.I'.l.- -I'l-u-i  s*.  i"  tio 
hi'ii-i--.  n-  taiirant-.  ai-..l  i-i- 11  a  th:  atr."  i-l'-l  li-h  d.  >i  *<  r..i  of  thr  -tr.it.*  ha^^»  l-i-i  n  »  ■!•  r«  d.  a:< 
carru  il  iii  --tr.ii^lit  l.iu--.  Alf-ul  a  inil*'  >.  I>>  N\  ■  a*.-  t!"  n  u.--  .•!  t!ii- aiu*i;  nt  //(;';•••.  ll:«  I  i-h'-;  r  ••  ■ 
S:.  Aii.rM«tiiii-.  I  "I'l-i-i.',  f  J:.  •J-i',' i'-.  /.■\-<i'i,  J  •:  .  a  I  .■.-.  :;.l.K- |.!a.-'- v\  ith  a  l»  u  -I, .  i.  a:,-.  »\  ;i. 
ill'.:  -tiv»  l>,  oil  thi-  'Ii  ]■"  I'f  a  I  ill.  1  i.-iir.  I.  ■  t.'.  '11.  •  • :'..  x»  .il  ;.  ■]  .i-  i-'i:  ■  I  t;l  '.ii"'-  iM:ri*  h.-.r'  •  ur  I  .••  i  .i'.^ 
L.  I  f  Al-.-ii-r.-.  Ii  ihifi  or  n-.i..-.  n  1..  tr-  •  .  .'  '•  1:  .  •  -  S  >»  .  I\  W  .  1  I  .Ms.!  r-.  »:..•  .'■«  .  i.  tl."  *io  < 
«it' tno  liiil- sc]<arat<  d  li\  .1 -jii  \  i.  u.  ■  .1>  .1  \..;;  ,\  uji?-..  i  l-.  ..  i-.-;-!ii  .-tr-Min  «}i!i  )i  t'i'\\  -  is.t-' tl..- -• 
It  »;iN  l-uilt  hy  fill'  ."-p.niali'.-.  ..nd  i*  .-»■'..  •■■.■.'  -l'*  -'i  '.•;.  «.dl-  and  ditoht.s.  "i  i  ,  i  .i%i  «...:i 
drftiiih'l  hy  thV  ritai'i  I.  iwo  i-n-.  an-!  i  'i.'  II.  ;  .'t-l  t]-,  \;i:'.  \  )•■  1  ■  .1  ivan.l>  .1  i-nti-.  n. •»:■..  -;.j  \ 
li\t  ."tii'iig  luwtTf'.  hi.-idi- fort  M.  riu::;-.     >!-.;- 1  .'i.t  u    'i ..  v,..:;  i  i.  .t.i.-r  ^«  itii  •;-f  t>  i-nlv   Kf.  re  t; 
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town,  and  this  merely  in  calm  weather,  or  when  the  wind  blows  ftrom  the  south.  The  inner  harbour, 
which  was  of  considerable  sice,  and  intended  for  sheltering  small  craft,  fell  in,  in  Norember  1885. 
Arxaw  (  Arzeou,  Arzew),  the  Portus  Magntu  of  the  Latins,  a  small  town  of  500  inhabitants,  24  milee 
E.N.E.  of  Oran,  has  productive  saline!',  and  is  the  best  harbour  in  the  regency.  Belidah  { BlidaJ, 
30  miles  8.  W.  by  S.  of  Algiers,  was  lately  a  flourishing  town  of  15,000  Inhabitants,  but  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  an  earthqunke  in  182-i ;  and,  thoutrh  afterwards  rebuilt,  has  been  reduced  by  the  effects 
of  war  to  a  population  of  4000.  AMeya  ( Mehamh^  Medea J^  13  miles  8.  of  Bellda,  a  pretty  town  of 
6000  inhabitants,  and  situate  in  a  delightful  and  fertile  country,  is  the  residence  of  the  Bey  or  Titterie. 
Masrara,  tlic  residence  of  Abd-el-Kader,  and  containing  about  10,000  inhabitants,  utas  taken  by  the 
French  in  lH:tA,  and  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins;  50  miles  E.  by  8.  of  Oran.  Tremecen  fTlemecen, 
Tieiiuihitn,  Trrmezen),  the  most  considerable  city  of  the  province  of  Oran,  has  a  population  of 
above  lo,(KK).  Tu^irurt  (  Tequort),  tlie  capital  of  Wad-reag,  325  miles  8.  8.  E.  of  Algiers,  is  a  large 
town  of  4')00  houses.  Hurrounded  with  walls  and  Kates,  and  a  wide  ditch  crossed  by  three  bridges. 
ThH  people  r^rc  wealthy ;  the  country  produces  dates,  figs,  raisins,  pomegranate?,  apples,  apricots, 
peaclios,  and  other  fruits.  There  U  a  salt«bed  at  Tuggurt ;  and  indeed  the  whole  country  abounds 
with  tills  uiineral :  there  arc  no  stones  to  be  met  with,  but  springs  of  water  are  numerous.  The  people 
are  black  ;  but  one  quarter  of  the  town  is  possessed  by  a  white  race  called  Muhe4j^rin,  who  were  once 
Jews,  but  to  cscai'.e  death,  made  profession  of  Islam,  and  arc  now  devoted  readers  of  the  Koran. 
They  possess  great  wealtli ;  their  women  appear  in  the  market-places  veiled,  and  conTerse  in  He- 
brew among  themselves  when  thoy  wish  not  to  be  understood.*  Ghardaieh  or  Ghardevaht  the  chief 
town  of  the  Benl  Mezzah,  360  miles  8.  by  W.  of  Algiers,  contains  2400  houses,  including  mosques, 
with  a  large  inarkct-plaee,  and  two  minarets.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  two  gates ;  and  the 
water  is  entirely  procured  from  wells.  The  Bcni  Mezzab  are  a  powerful  people,  and  speak  the  Ber- 
ber language.  The;  are  of  very  white  complexion ;  when  they  ride  they  use  camels  \  and  their  food 
consi!<ts  chiefly  of  flesh  and  milk ;  the  country  yields  no  grain,  though  the  Wady  produces  dates. 
They  are  Mo!;lem  dissenters,  arc  very  temperate,  and  neither  smoke  tobacco,  nor  drink  wine.  They 
make,  however,  incursions  into  Soudan,  and  carry  otf  slaves,  and  other  property.  Eghtrcutt  or  Agh' 
uath,  a  liirgc  town  of  about  5000  inhabitants,  '2G0  miles  S.  by  \V.  of  Algiers,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
with  furtillcatiuns.  It  has  four  gates,  and  four  mosques,  but  no  minarets,  and  the  houses  are  built 
chiefly  of  clay  or  mud  ;  the  town  is  divided  into  two  |  arts  by  the  river  Emzee.  The  region  is  very 
mountainous.  To  the  northward  is  a  very  high  mountain  called  Jebtt- /Inunur^  which  contains  100 
springs  of  water,  and  i'urnisbcs  every  kind  of  timber. 

Tunis  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Meditcrraman,  and  is  about  450  miles  in  length,  from  N.  to  8., 
by  150  in  breadth,  containing  an  area  of  52,000  English  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
eojit  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  west  by  Algiers,  on  the  south  by  the  undefined  limits  of  Bilad- 
uT-jerid  and  Sahara,  and  on  the  south-east  by  Tripoli.  This  territory  was  formerly  a  province  of  the 
Ottoman  empire ;  but  came  at  last  into  the  possession  of  a  hereditary  Bey.  who  is  now  the  actual 
soverei^^n.  and  exerci>es  despotic  power.  His  military  force  was  recently  organized  on  the  European 
systont  by  a  British  oflicer,  and  he  has  long  maintained  peaceful  relations  with  the  European  powers. 
The  Mamelukes  or  body-guards  form  here  a  separate  class,  which  is  not  numerous,  but  is  on  that  ac- 
count the  more  powerful :  thepr  form  the  nobility  or  aristocracy  of  the  court,  and  being  all  assembled 
round  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and  in  his  special  service,  they  are  considered  as  et^oying  his  pecu- 
liar favour.  Tunis,  the  capital,  is  a  large  but  irregularlv-built  city,  with  narrow  and  fllthv  streets* 
situate  on  the  west  side  of  a  shallow  gulf,  which  communicates  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea  bv  a  nar- 
row entrance,  named  the  CoL'ta.  It  has  high  ground  to  the  south,  but  an  extensive  marsh  on  the  west, 
and  yet  is  not  unhealthy.  The  citadel,  called  El  Caspa,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  but  is  com- 
pletely connnanded  by  the  neighbouring  heights.  The  Bey's  fortified  palace,  nam^  El  Hardo^  is  about 
two  miles  N.W.  of  the  city.  The  Goleta  is  well  fortifltd,  having  Its  entrance  defended  by  a  castle  of 
the  same  name ;  and,  besides,  the  depth  of  the  bay  or  lagoon  inside  being  nowhere  more  than  a  fa- 
thom, siiips  cannot  approach  the  city.  Tunis  carries  on  a  more  extensive  trade  than  any  other  city 
of  Harb.try  ;  its  population  exceeds  100,000,  of  whom  40,000  are  Jews,  and  of  these  about  600 are  tailors, 
and  |c)00  goldsmiths.  On  the  sea-coast,  north  of  the  Goleta,  and  13  miles  N.E.  of  Tunis,  Is  the  site 
of  tlic  ancient  cltv  of  Carthage^  of  which  nothing  Is  left  but  heaps  of  stones  and  remains  of  walls,  with 
some  cisterns  and  subterranean  vaults.  Keruan  or  Kairiran,  80  miles  8.  by  E.  of  Tunis,  a  large  town, 
with  G(),(X)0  inhabitants,  holds  the  fourth  place  in  point  of  holiness  in  the  Moslem  world  ;  an  honour 
whirh  it  owes  to  the  circumstance  of  its  containing  the  tomb  of  the  friend  and  barber  of  the  prophet, 
whici)  is  placed  within  a  large  mosque,  said  to  be  supported  by  500  granite  pillars.  The  mosque  is 
sunnounted  by  beautiful  cupolas  and  towers  ;  but  being  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  it  has  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  citadel  than  ofachurch.  Kairwanwaslongthemetropolisof  the  Arabian  empire  in  A fMca, 
and  the  seat  of  science ;  but  at  present  It  is  famous  only  fur  its  sanctity,  and  its  shoemakers,  whose 
morucco  boots  are  considered  as  the  best  in  Barbary.  Nothing  can  be  more  naked  and  lifeless 
tliun  the  environs  of  the  town,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  South-east  of  Kairwan,  30  miles,  are  the 
remains  ofa  magnificent  amphitheatre,  still  veryentire,  at  a  place  called  El  Jemm,  the  ancient  Tytdrutf 
and  S-'i  miles  8.  W.  by  W.,  at  ^etUih  or  Sbeitlati,  are  the  fine  ruins  of  the  sncient  Stufetula.  Sfaku$ 
or  Sfiix,  on  the  .south-cast  coast,  Is  a  considerable  town,  with  a  flourishing  trade,  and  surrounded  bj 
f)0,Of  K)  gardens,  of  which  1 4,000  are  attached  to  the  houses.  To  the  eastward  are  the  Kerkina  or  Karkena 
islands  (anc.  Cerciua),  Oerba,  liamhih,  and  Kousha.  The  group  extends  about  30  miles  In  length  N.E. 
and  S.W. ;  they  are  all  very  low.  and  covered  with  date  trees,  but  otherwise  not  remarkably  fertile. 
K/ht/)z,  Gabs,  or  Cnhet.  on  the  south-west  shore  of  the  Little  Syrtis,  at  the  mouth  of  a  rivulet,  the 
famous  Tritonis  of  the  ancients,  but  now  chiefly  valued  from  Its  watering  extensive  plantations  of 
henna,  which  atford  a  valuable  article  of  export.  Rhabz  is  a  large  town,  with  20,000  or  30,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  Its  harbour  Is  now  accessible  only  for  small  vessels.  Bizerta  or  Benxartt  a  large  town. 
about  a  mile  in  circumference,  with  about  8000  inhabitants,  on  the  sea-coast,  40  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Tunis,  represents  the  ancient  Hiopo  Zarytus.  To  the  south  are  two  large  lakes.  Joined  by  a  strait, 
aiul  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  oroad  cnannel  flowing  through  the  town.  The  harbour  is  small, 
and  the  most  dangerous  on  the  coast ;  three  or  four  miles  off  the  shore  are  the  FratelU  or  Brothers, 
two  immense  rocks,  which  rise  300  feet  from  the  sea.  The  other  principal  places  are :  Forto  Farina, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mejerdah,  27  miles  N.  of  Tunis ;  Hammamet,  on  a  wide  gulf  to  which  it 
gives  its  name,  on  the  east  coast,  south  of  Tunis  ;  Sousa,  and  Mistir  or  Moneuter^  on  the  coast  of  the 
gulf  uf  llonnnamct ;  Ghafsah,  N^ta,  and  Tozer,  on  the  south-west  frontier,  west  of  the  Little  Syrtis ; 
^lahatiiiih  on  the  coast,  east  of  Kairwan. 

1'ki  i'Oi.i  is  a  narrow  territory  which  extends  along  the  coast,  from  the  frontier  of  Tunis  to  the  tron» 
tier  of  Egypt.  The  habitable  part  consists  chiefly  of  portions  of  the  coast,  which  for  a  few  miles  In- 
land arc  generally  fertile  and  well  cultivated  ;  but  in  some  places  the  desert  approaches  close  to  the 
sea  ;  and  the  interior  is  little  bettor  than  a  barren  and  sandy  waste,  occasionally  traversed  by  rocky 
ranges  of  hills.    It  was  for  upwai'ds  of  a  century  governed  by  a  series  of  hereditary  bashaws,  of  the 

"  Notes  of  a  Journey  into  the  Interior  of  North  Africa,  by  Ha4ji  Ebn-ed-din  El  EghwatI,  translated 
by  W.  B.  Uodson,  Esq.     London,  1830. 
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Mi>oH«h  family  of  Kartinanll,  vho  acknowledged  the  •orereiipity  of  tlM  OCtoman  Sultan,  and  paMhs 
tribute.  Iiut  werv  In  other  rvniiroti  the  independent  toTereiirna  of  the  eountrj.     In  1A36  Trip«£i  vm 
rfi'fntffv«l  for  the  Sultan  by  iiifl  Cajiudan  Patha.  and  it  now  again  one  of  the  province*  of  tb«cn»cT. 
Trii-h,  thi>  cai>ital.  ttind*  im  a  lov  neck  of  land,  on  the  ahore  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  3i^U'!f.lil 
ami  M    n  K.  Ionic.    It  \*  •urroundixi  bj  an  extensive  wall,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  indoMd  ifaec 
1«  iiiiuri'iii  iod.    The  carA«ain«ari-.*«,  nioM]uei.  baxaarft.  houiei  of  foreign  conaal*.  and  of  the  bectir 
cia>!»  *  «»f  rltia.'ns,  are  i;<'ni-rally  built  of  «tane.  and  reirularly  whitewashed  tw:ce  a-year:  tb#j  Kt 
ii^uallv  two  «t'irry<  lii»cb.  but  not  vqual  to  thi»fe  of  the  Mine  clasa  lii  TunU  and  Aipier*.   The  pcfuU 
li.iii  iirM*!!  lint  o\e«-c«l  2»'*n.    Tri|H>li  carries  tm  a  con<>iderible  trade  with  the  interior  of  Afrv-a.  ii 
«hM>ii  it  ir.av  Ih'  oiifi'li-rvti  ^nc  i>f  the  firinciiial  shipping  |>«)rtN  :  and  lt«  liashaw  u«rd  to  exereiteMc- 
jldiTjM"-  iiiflu  nc«;  t>v.  r  Kt-Jim  ami  the  tribes  i.f  the  a'^acent  deM'rt*.  Cloa-  to  tht-  cily  are  aflrir  Eo. 
man  lrimni»hal  arch  an'l  ••tier  aiitu|uities.     Aliin);tiie  cna^t  E.  and  »*".  of  the  city,  between  tbctvo 
t»\rl  -.  are  thv  iripoiisiilfrj.lil.'  tnwiiH  uf  Z  mikiA  ut  I'.iH'inih,   Ij^Mdah  ■  anci  ni  t^ptu  Majni^...  asA 
.Vff.4r.i'r  or  Mur.tt-ih.     T"  tIio  i-aMwanl  of  the  (J.-r-at  Syrtin  is  the  dei>en'l«  lit  prc*ince  or  be«iA;f 
lUti'-'i,  thf  (Tincipal  itlan  >  tT  wliic'i,  likowis-*  on  thi-  nvi^t,  are  :   Hrntra^i  ■  an  -I-ni  B^rmirr'.  with 
.'» » Ki  iiiliabitHUts  in  th<-  llli'l^l  of  a  Miiail  f^-rtile  distrl>-t.  waton^l  by  a  rivulirf  ;   T^ukreva  and  jSilrsrU 
ani-it-iit  /  t'^tnunt).  oiiri.'  ii>iirlohiiiiC  towns,  but  miw  rv<i'ice«l  to  inaiicnltlcance  ;  and  DrmaS  or  £>W 
nl  V  .f/r.  t>se  ri>si(li.-n«*i  «>t  ili  •  i'.r.^.  a  tnwn  « ith  40(>(  inh»bitaiitJi.  on  the  north-«*a»t  coac-:.  But  t'-c  dm 
iiiii  r.-^una  iila**!'  In  tl.««.|j>tn'  t  Is  lir.  muih  or  Kui*n   :ineient  Greek  Kuriu^,  Latin  C^T' nf  J,  itae nim 
i>f  «hifh  an-  tim-ly  *it;ial.- t»n  a  high  tobly  plain,  which  '!e*r*nds  abruptly-  to  the  wa  by  tac<:e««i*# 
Maci-"-    Thi-  uin»t'r'»ii»arkal.'«'.»f  ttien.mai«-ii:»thi«n  i*rn|ioiis  or  burying  irrounJ.  con^i^tinf;  oftoaibi 
arruik'fil  in  ti-riav  ahm^  th*-  iii<miitain.  ami  ••xt<>i.ilini:  a  mile  and  a  half  al-inje  the  ruad.«  which  kad 
to  th«-  <'it\.  ••!  iio  ti>  iirfM'iii  ihfa;<|>-  ar.ino<.'  of  fipU-iidUl  otrcvtst.     A'Mrffii*  was  K>un  'ed  by  the  anoAl 
(f r«>i-L«,  it'iul  was*  fi*r  a  hMi»:  liuu-  om-  of  ilu  ir  ni«'!»t  tb>nri«hinic  coInntv«.  but  i«f  now  c.>nipIet«:^T  deserted, 
in  till-  «>iuthirn  lait  of  K.mM  i«  tht>  ili«>(rii't  of  .4>».:'fi.  with  a  to«ii  of  the  aanic  name,  «hioh  d«r.i« 
snitic  iiii|>'jrtancu  fruiii  it»  iK-iiig  uiic  of  tl;c  >ta-^V9'  un  the  gr^at  caravan  road  between  Egyft  lai 
Fez/an. 

i:s  SAIUHA,  or  THE  DESEHT, 

Thi-  Sahara  extend*,  a*  aln-aily  mentionM.  acro^^  the  breadth  of  Northom  Afrlct,  from  themn^y 
n(  thf  Nile  wi  <ti«nr<i  tothi*  Atl.tiilir  Ooian. and  from  Uila<l>ul>J(.-ii>l  M*uthwartl  to  tho  Itord^vof  n-iw 
dnn  Thi<«  «i.h>  rl'^i(in  \*  mwrvA  nioro  or  K-«s  cxtiiiMVily  wiih  a  quart  £y  and  caloareoii«  sand  tbonsli 
in  '■omi'  p'ai.'i'.  tl)i.'  Mirfrtn*  i*  »*oiiijM)M'd  of  nake  1  clay  or  lar*-  rorUf ;  IVrtlle  trai*t<  aUo  o-.-^  sr.  but  tb-.f 
iirr  t  w  Hini  far  1m-i\mi-ii.  ami  also  iake^.  >^troni(Iy  iiu{»-i-i{:iatv<l  with  ^o■.la.  forming  the  natron  and  fak 
laKiN  III.'  tii»in«l  I  y  irjM'llcr.H  In  tlic  va^torn  jart*  of  thi- di'»crt  th-.'  rocks  aro  cbii-t'y  of  thi*  *eooir1a.7 
f>irutai->tMi.  at  lliiii>>*iiii<',  •>iiul->ti>iie.  pypMini.  an>i  ru<.k  tait,  occasi  .nia!!^  tra%-fr>lii  by  traprrcVO 
nIo:,i  tin-  wi'>!:'rii  -t-a-i'o  »«.t  ih'-v  arc  sDiid  lu  Iv  prin**  pally  compos'tl  of  i^no-  u«  r.t.-l;<.  a-d  chrt*T 
b.i*alt.  The  urrari-r  i*>ilM.n.  liuKvl,  of  thin  vaNt  ppa«'*-  i*  on«-  ina^s  cf  barcro-.-ky  hill*,  an  1  sc.ir*ha»: 
>.:.ii  I-.  Willi-  ut  watiT.  bird,  nr  Inv.  or  even  tlie  ai-}Karnnoe  of  vi>getatioii.  llt-rc  and  there,  how**??, 
til  n  avk-  l.i  b»-  fi  iind  -rattrri'd  o\cr  it  fortiU-  ^pot>  calkM  wacly*.  wdh^,  or  oas^e^.  which  contain  w*Ui 
of  >:iiii>l  witiT.  ami  n  run- iiiir:ihl<*  p>irtiuii  of  tropicnl  «et:e!ation.  The!>e  art'  iiio^t  numerou*  iSxi 
till'  III  d  In'  I'f  Ihe  di"«.'rt.  cxii-nd-.nK  southward  from  Tr.p«di  to  Itornou,  andcoM50(iu<iitIr  that  5*.»t--/ 
li  i-  \\u>  iiMsl  fn'innMit"il  by  iri\fll<  ts.  To  the  wui>tward  the  desert  b<.>oonioi>  nior  •  cht.-«>rlt.*s<  ani  for- 
b!(Mi!i»;.  iiie  watiTin.;  phu-i's  :tr«'  at  n  Kreater  dlMance  from  each  Mthor.  and  the  ^epet Ation  whiirh  ttwy 
eoiit  UN  in  mure  «f aiity.  Th--  w«»lN  frequk'ntlv  liecouio  ilry,  which  oc«-a«ions  ^c••nes  «if  horr«>r  and  miaefy 
that  ivi'cid  ail  iU'seri|<tinti  ;  iu«*n  and  camels,  di>appoiiite<l  of  water,  die  in  lumdrodn  and  thtiu«aAl«. 
Thi-  wi  .ii  rii  p>rtioii  i-  al-m  iimn'  sandy  than  th"  niildli>,  and  i*  e"n>o»ii5cntIy  in>t  unly  ni«tr*-  »n'-j«rt 
t.i  till'  liirtiil  •iiiioiiii),  h  it  al'o  t'l  fiirimiH  ti-mpe^tn  i»f  wind  which  roll  ibe  saii-N  |ir-t".>-u  th  :n  lii/r*-. 
^ii^.t  «'t  tin*  M-a.  T>»  -iH'h  a  <li'u'ri'i'.  in-leed.  arr  lli«'  -ami"  lu-it  d  b\  the  uncl-iudi*  1  tfl.-ire  ••!  th*  »j?. 
nii'l  I.I  "II  iinai  adt'icn  v  uf  tiiii  in^sar  tht-y  r«-'.iio»  dhy  eon-tantly  ^liiftinif  al'oiit.  that  th.^  atni.>»t*:'"r 
I  i  I-  iM"  »  I.  Ir.l  with  th-  |..irt:.-l  ■» ;  aihl  to  a  vrn-at  ■li-tain'i'  wi«t«a'd  in  tlio  Atlantic  f>i*ra.i  »liij  #  iC-' 
t'.':\  «'i  sr  -.1  N  i'lM»Ki-l  XV. 'h  ili»-ii.  Tl.i-.  |  urt.ui  n!  tin-  ihs-  ri  may  he  \  roa.-iin-*,-il  ti"»  In.-  nl'r.>><t  ■.  •*• 
tut-  III  iiihaliii.int*  ;  I  \<'.  |it  uliir-  the  "eaiitj  MC'tit-mi,  iii  i*i-Ma  n  s|K»tc.  arriM'dfi  f«a.-»nratf  ■  fur  f? 
fill. l-*!. I  a  fi  \v  iiii-iT.iliU'  \ra'"«.  wln>  rua'ii  Iri.m -nif  wrll  to  a!Hithor.  In  iithor  pl.ic  ■:».  «h»',-t- t^.e»u;:"'» 
i.f  M.ii'T  .«ii  I  pu^t -ir.iirt' i^  iiinr*-  ahuiiilaii!.  "inall  partii-i  i»f  MiKirp  ha^i'  tukvii  up  tluir  r»-.»:  Ji-i;.;.'.  t:i 
1.1  iM  -.ixl-i-iiiii  nt  po\iTiy,  Ki  »Mir.'  iroiu  tlu- tyrAnni<*al  >:mvTnm»  iit*- '»f  llarl»ary.  Itnt  t!.e  ^.rcaT-: 
P  rii-Mi  ■  f  th.-  ili  -n-ri.  I"  iirj  intin  l\  lit  •>tiliit>.  «»'i  w.iii  r.  i»  si-UI>ini  \i*itod  bv  any  Iniman  li  inc.  un':— * 
wli  1-  till'  trailiMif  «'ara\aiis  thnail  tlieir  w«'ary  rt»ut'"  a■•rll•.^  it.  In  •■onv  place*.  howfMT.  thi-  <rri:i.::! 
i«  I-  >\ .  i-.-il  \\\i\i  low  ttiiiiti-'l  viinilK,  which  <or\«-  a**  Iaii<linark4  fur  tlu-  ranivaiis.  antl  t'umi-h  a^cantf 
tniM  •■  ti  th- i";iiii'-l;*.  liNi-whi'ie.  th«'  un  tort  una!  (>  wan-liTfr,  wh.-n'V.rhe  inrii".  soe*  rit.thinj' hi;:  i 
I  ii.iiiil  I  -N  •■\paii»»-  iif  saml  .mil  ••ky.  a  ^1ihi;)i\  iitnl  h;irr  n  ru.id.  wlure  the  eye  tindo  imthlnt;  t'»  r«>* 
ii;<  ■!!.  aii-l  thi-  iiiiini  it  tilleii  uiih  painful  Hpprehe'i*ioiio.  In  the  iiil-l>t  of  th-5  !>>oIitiitii'  tlie  trav-.-IL-.-r 
•.■■I  -  t'li-  i-.ii«'.i..«.i's  I  f  hir-N  which  tlu-  \i-'h'iic<.-  of  thi-  win  1  ban  brought  frt»m  l:appi«.-r  rc^;«>ri<  .  and.  -- 
li>  i-iiiii':ii-  -  ii:i  the  ti-arful  h-nirih  i.f  hi-  rein  liiiiiu  juinuy.  listens  with  horror  tu  t'-o  x^.^cc  of  ;.V 
(ii  i\  I'  .'  I'la-t.  th\-  >»nl\  >oiind  «liii'h  hreaks  upon  t'li*  awful  "ih'ncf  of  the  ilo*-  rt — (  t'-st'It,    ; 

rh>  V.  il<|  .iniiuaN  that  inliahii  thit*-  ilrtary  n  ;:iiin-<  an-  the  unti'hi|  e  and  the  o.-trioh.  wh>>»o  <w  f:- 
111  ■■!  f'l  t  <  iiahU-N  th>  III  til  i-<--ii-h  thi- ili^t.iiit  w.iti"iiu-pl:M'»'s,  Chi  the  okirli*  i  t'  the  iU-«i  rt.  mh-r? 
u.i'i>i«  iiiori-  pliiitiiiil.  an  fimn-l  lions.  p;iiit^ir-.  «-It  ph-inl".  and  » ill  briars ;  Put  th*.-  i;\\\  li::.»  ' 
:iiiiii.;ii  ll.a:  i-.tii  U-ar  till-  lali-.:ui- ot  rrii"«>'iiii-'  the  di  mtI  :s  thi- i' iiiu-l.  The  deMTl  i>  tr.-iv.Ti.i.'U  In  ^  :- 
ri-m- >ti»-«'i-fi'ii'i  hy  iiiiiiiirou>  nmti-*.  xarviu^  in  K'lijth  troiu  :i  i  tti  yi  daysi.  which  tcnnitiatc  at  ■.'■ 
I  niiii,".il  I  :ti  -..  anil  inw  ti-  o!  Suidaii  and  IJarhary.  Imii  iii>iH!i'  from  the  stra'f:ht  c.uir>e  in  Mvc-a"  'u 
sl;iii<-«  -.  ai-  -nriiii'v'  n*-  tradimi  tuwii-*  or  wail^-  Ivi-  lu-.irly  iii  the  wav. 

Th.  *»a'':ira  !>•  inhahitt  <1  h\  iiiiiiii  roiis  triU--.  vi'f  tariotiN  linca^fc.  w\jich  an*  ^catti-rcd  in  it^  wady*' .""  .i 
f » r  ill-  -pills  Mint  iM''':ip\  th-'  co-i^t  of  the  \tiaiitii*  l»<'tv\ovn  .Mar«»eeo  and  Si.'ni-{;al,  uthI  I'vtcni'i  ci«T- 
y^.W'K  In  tho  limits  of  the  I  narit-ks.  Tlu y  are  miI>  !ii  i>l  <1  iii1oai;real  iP'.in)H.-r  of  trilH*-.  mi-:ir  iT  «(h>iii*. 
ari'  il:-tiii-jiii«lM'd  for  fi':«ii'it\  ainl  l'>vc  ol  phin-ler.  Th»'v  rmis'st  partly  of  pur;*  Arab*,  wbo-^e  3i»i*.*- 
tor-  iiii.r.iti-d  Imni  Arabia  in  tin-  lirsi  ci-ntiiiirs  of  tin-  ilvirah.  and  partly  ot  a  nilxod  rare,  d  «H.vn-it.l 
ot  h 'Ih  \rahs  iiii-l  H.  r- h- r  .  Tiii'  pure  /Xiah*  iiiaj  l».-  cla-«-iil  in  two  principal  crnups  ;  tlu- ■  ui' •-: 
l>hMi:ii  liii-h  ori-.'iii,  ami  h- arin-j  the  naini' of  li,f-'.  Ih'- ',  or  Il-'ri' ;  tht'  otii"  r  of  Kainaiii.'iii  .-ri.:  r. 
iiii'l  i-finiii;  tlif  iiaiin'  i>f  M-icfi'/'ifi.  M-ifi  'i>l.  or  Mii^'i  f.'i.  (»f  tlu-  Helal  tlu"  In'-t  kn-iun  in  r*  *:>■ 
thr  H- 1  i-tihft  Hiiit  .Vm'.  ■i<ii.i.  whii  ii\i>  m-ar  t'avu-  l!ii.i.idor.  an>l  the  /."/  lUi'ir>t*,  in  the  m  i«-h'  ourh.*«  I 
«'f  h.ir.h  To  till'  l.itt  r  iii:i\  !»•■  aiuii  m-.I  th  ■  triln-'  i-f  T-i\.-i'i.  Mx-lJ-tt.  .V(»jj/i.i/# /.j.  and  /■?»-i--i'J 
with  -.oiii  ■  othi'i-".  Viii'Mik;  th.'  M.i>:h\lah  the  iii  't-t  d-*t.ni:ui".li«'d  tiil»e*arc  those  of  t|n«  v.  •?,■/?(  »- 
ll'ti  I't-  .I'-i-  St '«!.  and  />'  '■  ni"u  or  l\  -i'  nl  Ih  !•  »/••».  w  Im  ,iil  x\\\  ill  pv;ir  <  \\\  i'  lihuico,  niij  an*  no'or:-u* 
f.T  ihi  \Y  tMiiilty.  ()|  tin-  .•.anil'  limaj.-  an-  th/  ti-ih..-  of  /  '  11. .!  f-i'i  who  p.^vc--  the  na-v-^  .if  M  i  ■'./: 
a!iil  H  if  it  lit  :  ihi- Irihi- ot  H-n:- .■•\',  or  lit  r.i'-ij'fi,  \vii.>  p.ts-is,  I'ulifit;  the  tril.<.s  wi  /■.■,'-./»,#•(/•■  |.-. 
.'!•  ki/'-if.  ainI  M-xt'ral  olln  r-. 

To  ihf  I'la*--  of  iiii\>-d  Mo'-r*  In  lull-:  flio  iiirn'^rou*  tji*'!'-  who  .nre  confouiuh-d   uiul.  r  the  c-ini"-  •": 
in;iM- of  Ss\>\uvii.  but  au  ili«liii,.:ui9hctl  Im  tic  pa:  licular  ti;tinv>  ul  7't»'i  id';.  Bti'ikiLth,  Z>. -.*.**.. 
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ftc.  In  the  Terarzah  are  comprised  the  Walad-el-  HajuDarmako^  who  border  on  the  flenenl ;  the 
Adiottnah,  robbers  who  infest  the  af^oming  coast ;  the  WeUad  Mobardc,  who  dwell  in  the  interior, 
andf  a  number  of  other  tribes.  In  the  Beraknah  groupe  are  the  Walad-Amar  or  Moors  of  LudamoTf 
the  Gerebah,  the  Takant,  and  many  others.  In  the  g'-oupe  of  Doulsh  are  comprised  the  fVatad'  Ghaytt, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Walad-Abou- Se^f ;  the  Kouniah,  and,  perhaps,  altto  the  Zicat,  who 
occupy  the  country  towards  Arawan.  To  the  same  mixed  class  belong  the  L&mthab,  comnrislng 
the  tribes  of  IV'alnd-  Sun,  whb  inhabit  IVady-  Sutt^  to  the  south  of  Marocco ;  the  Ma$»ttnfah,  who 
formerly  worked  the  salt  mines  of  Tahanty  or  Tegnzze,  which  are  now  abandoned ;  and,  perhaps*  the 
H'arkalan,  who  possess  the  desert  adjoining  BUad^ul-jerid,  and  who  appear  to  be  nOw  the  poasMsofs 
of  Tutt.  from  which  they  derive  that  name. 

The  Tuarirks  are  a  numerous  and  warlike  people  who  Inhabit  the  middle  portion  of  the  Sahara,  be^ 
tween  Tripoli,  Timhuctoo,  and  Romou ;  and  hare  from  the  days  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romani 
furnished  the  conductors  of  the  carayans,  and  even  the  merchants  who  carry  on  the  regular  and  active 
commerce  which  has  always  existed  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Ther  are  a  fine  race  of  people,  tall,  erect, 
and  handsome,  with  an  imposing  air  of  self-respect  and  independence.  Their  skin  is  not  dark,  except 
whore  browned  by  the  sun.  They  hold  in  contempt  all  who  Hre  in  hotises  and  cultivate  the  grounds 
&nd  derive  their  own  employment  and  subsistence  iVom  the  pasturage  of  their  tlocks,  trade,  and  plun- 
der. They  keep  all  the  borders  of  Soudan  in  constant  alarm,  and  carry  off  thence  great  nnrobers  '>f 
slaves,  whom  they  sell  in  Barlmry.  Yet,  at  home,  they  have  been  found  ft^nk,  honest,  and  hospitable, 
paying  an  unusual  respect  to  their  women,  and  in  their  social  life  much  resembling  Europeans.  They 
nave  wen  written  characters,  which  they  have  cut  on  the  dark  rocks  that  chequer  their  territory.  The 
principal  tribes  are :  The  Hhagnra,  who  occupy  the  country  between  Twat  and  Arawan,  and  like- 
wise possess  Ahyr  or  Hayr.  and  have  WaUen  for  their  cnpilal;  they  are  notorious  for  perfidy  and 
cruelty:  the  Snurka,  who  extend  from  Mabrouk  to  Jinnie,  and  subject  all  their  negro  neighbouis  <o 
insolent  exactions:  and  the  Taghama  and  Kolkmri  to  the  north  of  Ilaoussa,  the  latter  of  whom  pos- 
sess the  oases  of  jlihen  and  Ghnt,  with  the  whole  desert  as  far  as  Fezzan.  Of  all  the  tribes  those  of 
Hhagara  and  Matkara  are  the  least  black,  having  only  a  brownish  or  tawny  tint ;  the  others  have 
complexions  of  darker  shade  in  proportion  to  their  vicinity  to  the  negro  races,  with  whose  blood  thej 
have  mixed. 

The  Tibboot  or  Tibbot,  who  are  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  deser^  are  nearly  as  bladk  as  iiegro^s, 
l)Ut  have  a  different  physiognomy ;  their  hair  is  longer,  and  less  curled :  their  stature  low  ;  their  fea- 
tures small ;  and  their  e^e  quick.  They  live  on  the  milk  of  their  camels,  and  the  scanty  produce  of  a 
few  fertile  spots ;  to  which  they  add  tiie  profits  of  a  little  trade,  and  not  unfrequently  the  plunder  of 
caravans.  Thcv  are  themselves,  however,  exposi>d  to  a  mightier  race  of  spoilers,  the  Tuaricks,  who, 
once  a  year  at  least,  make  a  foray  into  their  territory,  and  oarrr  off  every  thing,  without  resistance 
from  the  cowardly  Tibboos,  whos.*  only  safety  is  to  ascend  certain  perpeudicular  rocks  with  flat  tops, 
beside  which  they  take  care  to  build  theii^  towns.  They  are  nevertheless  gay  and  thoughtless,  deliffht- 
ing,  like  other  Africans,  in  the  song  and  the  dance.  The  principal  tribes  are :  The  Tibboos  of  Bimutt 
between  Fezzan  and  Aglmden,  whose  capital  is  Bilma,  a  mean  town,  built  of  earth,  but  having  in  ita 
vicinity  two  salt  lakes,  from  which  immense  quantities  of  salt  are  gatliered,  and  taken  to  Soudan. 
To  the  south  of  Hikna  is  a  desert  of  13  days*  journey  in  extent,  perhaps  the  most  dreary  tract  on 
the  globe  ;  it  contains  not  a  drop  of  water,  nor  a  vestige  of  animal  or  vegetable  life.  The  Tibbott$ 
nf  Gunda  possess  Aghaden,  and  have  thousands  of  camels;  they  are  notorious  plunderers  of  the 
caravans ;  but  of  late  have  become  more  commercial  and  industrious,  an  Imprnvement  which  they 
owe  to  their  intercourse  with  t^ie  merchants  of  Tripoli.  They  seem  to  he  the  most  numerous  of  all 
the  tribes.  The  Tibboot  of  Traita,  to  the  south  of  the  Gonda;  those  of  Borgou  or  Sirgou,  whose 
chiof  place  seems  to  be  Ym  The  Tibboos  qf  Rethadeh  or  of  the  Rocks,  so  named  f^om  several  of  their 
tribes  living  in  caverns  in  the  mountains  of  TibestL  Abo  appears  to  be  their  chief  town.  The  Tibboot 
of  Ama,  so  called  from  their  chief  town  of  the  same  name.  But  the  Tibboos  have  not  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  Eastern  Sahara :  to  the  north  Barca  is  possessed  by  Arabs,  the  best  known  of  whom 
are  the  Hharab^i  and  Ou/ad  Ah  ;  and  the  series  of  oases  which  it  contains  along  the  borders  of  Egypt 
are  inhabited  by  Berber  races.  To  the  south  wander  the  Arab  tribes  of  Benl-el-hdiann  Doghnnah,  Et 
Ass*ifa,  and  Sola  nut  t ;  to  the  east  the  mixed  Arab-Berber  tribes  of  Lawatah  and  BeidatcdA.  The 
middle  region  only  belongs  to  the  Tibboos. 

The  Sahara,  as  already  mentioned,  contains  a  number  of  fertile  spots  or  traht  (ano.  oath).  Of 
these  we  have  already  described  those  that  border  on  Kgypt,  and  acknowledge  the  stipremacy  of  the 
Pasha—  rsee  Eoypt  j.  Of  the  others,  tne  principal  and  most  important  are  those  of  Fexxan^  Uha- 
damit,  Asben,  and  TiMt. 

Ffzzan  lies  immediatelv  to  the  south  of  Tripoli,  and  is  a  very  large  oasis,  being  about  300  miles  in 
length,  by  300  in  breadth,  but  scarcely  distinguished  from  the  desert,  as  it  does  not  contain  a  running 
stream  of  the  least  importance.  Water,  however.  Is  abundant  under  ground,  and  by  rais'og  it  in  wells 
the  inhiU)itants  have  formed  a  number  of  fertile  spots  in  which  dates  and  grain  can  be  reared,  and 
where  a  feW  asses  and  goats,  with  numerous  camels,  are  fed.  The  people  are  chiefly,  dependant  on 
the  trade  that  passes  through  Fezzan,  which  being  situate  midway  between  Egypt  and  Marocco,  and 
between  Tripoli  and  Bornou,  is  the  point  where  nimserous  caravans  cross  and  meet.  There  are  also 
merchants  in  the  place  itself,  who  carry  on  very  extensive  concerns ;  and,  ft*om  these  resources,  Fez- 
zan is  able  to  maintain  a  population  of  about  70,000.  It  is  governed  b>  a  sultan,  who  is  tributary  to 
the  Pasha  of  Tripoli ;  his  capital  is  Monrzouk,  a  considerable  town  in  a  low  and  unhealthy,  but  well 
watered  situation,  which  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  trade.  German  the  ancit  nt  Homan  capital,  is  noW 
much  decayed,  but  still  contains  some  monuments  of  its  former  consequence.  Zuiltt,  Temitta^  and 
Gatront  are  small  towns  on  the  westera  fi-ontier.  Traghan,  In  the  south,  bordering  on  the  desert,  is 
an  industrious  place,  wit  i  a  thriving  manufactory  of  carpets.  Sockhu,  in  the  desen  to  fhm  north,  on 
the  road  to  Tripoli,  forms  a  great  caravan  station. 

Ghadamit  or  Gadamis,  an  oasis  to  the  north-west  of  Fezzan,  dierives  some  hnportanee  from  the 
passage  of  t^e  caravans  from  Tripoli  and  Tunis  to  Timhuctoo,  thoujih  these  are  not  so  c^>nsider'ble 
as  tliose  which  pass  through  Fezzan.  The  chief  town,  whieh  *s  of  the  eame  name,  240  miles  R.  W.  of 
Tripoli,  is  divided  beta'een  two  hostile  tribes*  each  enclosed  bv  a  separate  wall.  Ghadaiuis  and  the 
surrounding  villages  exliibit  many  traces  of  hnving  been  occUptca  by  the  Romans. 

The  principal  oases  belonging  tu  the  Tuaricks  are  r  Ghat,  whose  inhabitants  form  a  sort  of  oli?ar« 
chical  republic;  in  its  cliief  town,  of  the  same  name,  is  held  a  great  annuni  fair,  which  is  much  fre* 
quented  ny  the  tribes  of  the  desert ;  Ahir,  a  large  and  fertile  oasYs.  but  little  known ;  Mfbmuk,  sm'hll 
and  unimportant ;  Atben  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  its  capital,  Aghadet^  is  said  to  be  aa  large  a»  Triv 
poll ;  it  is  at  leatt  one  of  the  principal  e^mmercial  marts  of  the  wihara. 

In  tlio  western  desert  are  the  oases  of  Tiiftt ;  Huden  or  Wadan  ;  Tinheet ;  Taudenv  t  Tttghaxa  t 
Aritran  or  Aroan  ;  and  the  two  H'a/ala  or  GunkUa  and  Walft.  Tuat,  8W  miles  W.S.  W.  of  Tripoli, 
is  very  extensive;  it  is  inhabited  by  mixed  A  rah- Berber  tribes;  its  chief  town  is  Aghmbfy.  It  also 
contains  tiie  town  of  yftViW- Am/ri/i,  visited  by  Major  I.aing,  which  derives  its  name  from  certain 
holy  wells  fAinJ.  Uodm,  Thhert^  and  Tttudrnif.  are  celi>brated  for  their  mines  of  rock  salt.  Ara*ran 
contains  a  town  with  3000  inhabitants.  GuaLtta  and  ff'o/rfl  are  often  confounded,  though  quite  dis- 
tinct :  the  one  being  situate  on  the  route  between  Senegal  and  Marocco,  and  belonging  to  the  Wodayn  i 
(he  other  on  the  road  to  Timbuctooj  and  posseaeed  by  the  Berabysh.    The  only  place  of  note  on  thi 
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(ii'miirumrfiini.  Tidied  I'J  IXi<hwu,  Koiuwt  iTulaMr  ■  portloD  of  the  nam 
■rv  Hid  ID  rilmd  uroH  the  DhMI*  of  Alria.  ind  mpriiKd  to  be  contGiua 
sT  KDiif  i  tall  nulliliiii  U  kuuwB  uT  IIku  ucoiM  llic  suiic. 

I'lrl  lit  !!•  ruiiH  J.iN'tf.    Hn  ftr  H  fCl  knmB.  ■»  pclnriii^  noArcc  wmm  to  1 

Mwirt  1,i>iii»,vm>»i11biR.  li)i!(.  iifC»peaiomiL«oiw.  "  •—-•—■ 

— "  dnr  nonfi  ft    '  "     "  -   • 


Bilk4.ll>r 


w  k»  tiutVrt  bn.^ 

Ui»«t!r>.'^irirh[vliilMt'lnult«li 
■nJ  llHXfM  rifiJWr. 

WMilii  ■  TTiT  ihiiH  dliitii 
■rrlhn  V.  "  •>  ti«J  ■•  tbr 

VSZ  1  btit  which 


Ji4i>K<l-    KruniTauui.nOndlnfmnitli«i 

>nilb-<«>t.  Htd  lutlj  Mutb-nM  inid  Ibr  Bi^I*  e 


irc*  It  u  ■InaoT  iminblr,  uid  at  I 

1^  w  Uiu^an.  wiil'b  HwS"aaen 
K«  nrer  imm  n>iiir  (  tn*  TiAivtMai  which  iiM^t  ruuda,  aiid 
■.«,  r«Diu«il  bT  the  nUltvi  la  Iw  Idenllnl  w[l>i  the  Skani,  ung  , 
Ich  more  jmlBbb  hu  lU  wateei  «ilj  on  lh«  oppoiiiv  elde  o 
-ipewmnc  and  tmiliuthm  of  Ail*  innl  rlrcr  hwa  formed  uur  of  1h«  tna 
phleal  l<nl>lenia.  llrmlutiBi  nlitce  hi  hl<  hittun  il^ilaTu^.  U1  albw  panici 
■he  hilerlor  of  I4b>a  l>]F  rnr- ToHiiit  KaumoBM.  who  HTtTid  at  the  bantu  of  s  ta 
well  bi  aail.  and  nnuahilni  eroendllin.  llcjond  thl*  Icanljr  InfonnaliiiB  I 
Haman  ■mgtaiitiFi*  hvw  lutun*  known  nnthltiK  i  andenn  the  laUei  of  rtobi 
"  rny  lute  riten"  Is  Iht  Interior  Iv  Ibe  iiaino  ot  Oilr  *ni  f-'irrir.  Mill  r 
nuHtc lohta wifceMiieo.  TbedeulMi]nnlpllunii<f IhewretlonaElitnbrlha 
bMortaaa  or  thr  Bilddl*  n—  MV  nill  nturo  |vr|ileilB|i.  On  their  aathoric 
tajpM  ivjwrM  uf  Iba  nallTT*,  the  Mfcror  KUcof  Ibe  oeirnieewM  eowldnwd 

(tnaai  iifibi' Uamiili  md  iha  a^naal.  (iiliun  nadv  tboa  iwo  riTcri  and  i 
conuBOB  Hww,  Ike  Lake  Xabrrlb  hi  opunile  dlreclknu  i  Ike  Wfcr  bdnn  i 
asroH  Afrtea,  lo  Juln  th*  KBptbrn  Kite.  In  tut*  DOtbliii  seriilu  wai  known 
dlitwiihe nintrr*  lawklrh  ft  *u  inrulvcd  wa*  lbs urinclual  uldectof  Park'a 
Mm  iMimej  he  naehed  ft  at  Sesu,  and  fnnnd  It  -  Howlnf  Jowlr  lo  Ih*  o»twai 

Uivni«e1ve«  lo  noiHirbooc*  till  Ita  Uaue  lu  tbe  mA  vaa  proTcd  bj  the  Landen  In  U 


'E™. 


e  iohi,  at  YaoiirU  that  alon  tkal  fiitf,  and  beiow 


tanloi>*edlBi>hlrlp«i<te.aiid  lot 


IT  t«  a  tinrlir  woodrd  Inland  railed  PaUibh  below  which  tor  «>  i 
indHuid-haaha»>iDerDd(rlhi<|iaBH«tt(HdHBeiilt.  ARerthli: 
PC  lo  Ibvorvan.  trie  Kawara  la  abroad  noble  flreaintTarTlnir  li 
[eonminiilj  between  Iwo  And  Ihrve.  Thnformlnf  furserefKlfavDi 

•'•  ■liiiiK  Ihi'  coatt.  and  coiilain-  ajMO  (quarc  mllee,  at  a  dro 
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with  Africa.  The  best  entrance  yet  known  to  the  main  body  of  the  rircr,  is  by  the  branch  commonly 
called  the  Nun,  but  even  that  branch  is  not  navigable  during  at  least  six  mouths  of  the  year ;  while, 
during  the  remaining  six  months,  steam-vessels  only,  and  those  of  a  very  light  draught  of  water,  can 
accumplish  Uie  Navigation.  At  Lvver  near  Boussa,  Uie  bed  of  the  river  becomes  so  contracted  and 
obstructed  with  rocks  that  the  progress  upward  is  stopped. 

The  Senegal  or  Zanaga  rises  near  Timbo  or  Tecmbo,  21C  miles  N.E.  of  Sierra  Leone,  where  it  bears 
the  name  of  Va-fing  (black  river).  It  flows  first  northeily,  and  then  westerly,  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  10')  miles  N.  of  Cape  Verde.  It  receives  a  great  number  of  affluents  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  but  very  few  in  the  lower  part.  The  principal  of  these  are:  the  united  stream  of  the  Kokuro 
and  Ba  -  WoU$na^  from  Manding :  the  Faleme^  from  Bambouk  and  Sadadoo ;  the  NerUOt  which  flows 
fk^m  a  small  lake  named  Tiaii,  and  which,  in  the  wet  season,  communicates  with  the  sources  of  anotlier 
river  Nerico,  an  affluent  of  the  Gambia ;  and  the  Sakheun,  from  lake  Kayor,  near  the  west  coast.  In 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  Senegal  forms  a  number  of  large  islands,  but  ultimately  reaches  the 
sea  in  a  sinsle  stream.  It  is  navigable  for  several  hundred  miles,  and  the  length  of  Its  course  is 
about  9.50  miles. 

The  Gambia^  under  the  name  of  Diman^  has  its  source  In  the  plateau  of  Fouta^Toro,  and  has  a 
north-westerly  course  of  700  miles  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  ft  reaches  100  miles  8.S.E.  of  Cape 
Verde.  The  navigation  is  uninterrupted  from  the  sea  to  the  falls  or  rapids  of  Baraeonda,  a  distance 
of  about  400  miles,  above  which  sand-banks  and  flats  render  it  difllcult ;  while  the  crowds  of  croco^ 
dlles  and  river  horf es  in  the  water,  and  of  other  wild  beasts  on  the  banks,  render  it  alarming,  and 
even  dangerous.  Along  the  coast  to  the  south  of  the  Gambia,  are  several  large  rivers,  the  courses  of 
which  are  not  yet  well  known,  and  some  of  which  are  said  to  communicate  with  each  other  and  with 
the  Gambia  by  their  branches:  these  are  the  Casamansa^  the  (acAeo,  the  Jeba,  and  the  Grande. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast  are  a  great  many  other  rivers,  which  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  name  in 
their  order  from  west  to  east : — Campoonee^  Sunez^  Ponga,  DembiOt  Debrtka  or  Sanfiana,  Mahniah, 
Morebiahy  Tannah^  JfeUacoree,  Great  Scareiest  Little  Scarciety  RoktUe  or  river  of  Sierra  Leone, 
Kates,  KaramankOt  Cockbora,  YtUtucka^  Bagroo,  Jong,  lioom-KHtam,  GaUinas,  Solynuntt  Manna t 
J*usoUj  Cape  Atotmt,  Half- Cape  Mount,  Po,  St.  PatU,  Junk,  St.  John's,  Grand  Cestos,  Rock  Sestcrs^ 
Sanguin,  Sinou,  Droo,  HafJ-  CatBol'v,  St.  yfndretc,  Tabttab,  Fresco,  Lahou,  Sueira  da  Costa^  Assineet 
Seenee,  Chama  or  Praa,  f'oUa  or  Adiri,  Lagos ;  the  last  conununicates  with  the  Kawara. 

The  Tchad,  Tjad,  Schad,  or  Chad,  is  tbo  largest  lake  yet  discovered  in  Africa.  Its  centre  lies  In 
U^  E.  long.,  and  \2P  'Jl^  N.  lat.,  its  length  being  about  200  miles,  and  Its  breadth  liVO;  but  during  thfl 
rainy  season  its  size  Is  greatlv  augmented,  and  a  broad  belt  of  lowland  is  overflowed  by  its  waters.  It 
contains  a  numl>cr  of  islunds  inhabited  by  the  Bidoomahs,  a  race  of  pirates  who  infest  its  coasts. 
Its  principal  feeder  is  the  Shary,  which  enters  the  lake  from  the  south-east,  and  was  traced  40  miles 
upward  by  Major  Dunham,  who  found  it  to  be  half  a  mile  broad  at  its  mouth,  and  to  flow  at  the  rate 
ot  two  cr  three  miles  an  hour.  The  Yrcu  enters  the  lake  on  its  west  side,  but  is  a  comparatively 
small  river,  being  only  fifty  yards  broad  in  the  dry  season  near  Its  mouth,  where  it  was  crossed  by  tha 
British  travellers.  In  direct  opposition,  however,  to  their  testimony,  that  the  Teou  flows  eastward 
Into  the  lake.  Lieutenant  Allan  and  M.  D'Avesac  suppose  that  it  is  really  the  cutlet  of  the  Tchad, 
and  flows  southward  to  Join  the  Tchadda.  The  Tchad  was  not  known  In  Europe  till  the  Joumej 
of  Oudney,  Denham,  and  C]api>erton;  though  it  figures  in  nmps  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  as 
the  lake  of  Boniou.  It  is  probably  the  Lytnan  Lake  of  Ptolemy ;  and  on  its  eastern  side  tliere  is  a 
valley  called  Dahr-el-  Gazelle,  resembling  the  deserted  bed  of  a  river,  through  which  it  Is  supposed 
to  have  once  communicated,  and  probablv  still  communicates  occasionally  in  great  floods,  with  Bahr 
Fitlre,  another  large  lake  to  the  eastward,  of  which  nothing  is  known  but  the  name. 

The  coast  of  Senegambia  is  remarkably  low,  and  the  same  flatness  extends  from  the  Senegal  to 
Guinea.  Immense  tercets,  the  unchecked  growth  of  centu ties,  with  underground  clothed  with  the 
rankest  vegetation,  exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  leaves  and  herbage  Call  and  rot,  perpetually  increas- 
ing the  depth  of  a  sour  damp  soil.  The  current  of  the  rivers  is  sluggish,  o«  ing  to  the  slight  inclina- 
tion of  their  channels,  whicn  are  generally  broad  and  shallow,  andf  often  contain  bars  someway  up 
the  stream ;  mud  is  deposited  profmcly  on  their  sloping  banks,  and  lavours  the  endless  multiplication 
of  mangroves.  Inland  the  surtsce  of  the  country  continues  monotonously  flat,  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, to  the  foot  of  tlie  first  hills,  which  swell  at  last  into  the  great  range  of  the  mountains  of  Kong. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  from  the  sea  may  be  compared,  says  Mr.  Meredith,  to 
an  immense  forest ;  highlands  are  seen  in  dilTerent  directlonR,  crowned  with  lottv  trees  and  thidc 
nnderwood.  On  a  nearer  prospect,  and  on  a  strict  examinatioo,  the  valleys  will  be  found  in  many 
places  richly  planted,  and  extensive  plains  beautifully  studded  snd  decorated  with  clumpe  of  trees 
and  bu!^hes  are  also  to  bo  seen.  As  we  advance  Into  the  country,  where  there  is  more  moisture 
throughout  the  year  than  on  the  coast,  and  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  produces  tl<e  most  vigorous 
vegetation,  the  woods  are  so  stopped  up  by  its  luxuriance  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable;  and  the 
surface  is  hid  under  a  covering  ol  shrubs,  weeds,  and  herbs.  The  rivers  are  seen  winding  in  dilTerent 
directions,  flowing  rapidly  in  some  ^•lacesL  and  in  others  forming  stagnant  pools<—(  y^cot<fi/  t)f  tha 
Gold  Coatt  uf  Africa,  by  Htnry  Meredith,  E*q.,  Governor  i^f  Fort  IVittnebak.  London  1813.)  The  soil 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone  consists  chiefly  of  a  alight  strattma  of  brown  gravel,  on  a  semivltrificd 
rock  of  the  same  colour.  On  the  ooast  of  Guinea,  ftom  Cape  Palmaa  to  uie  river  Volta,  the  soil, 
within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  shore,  Is  of  a  siliciotis  nature ;  the  ch'mi>s  of  hUls,  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  every  direction,  are  composed  irinclpaily  of  gneiss  and  granite.  Farther  inland  the  sandy 
soil  becomes  more  and  more  mixed  with  decayed  animal  or  reg^able  matter,  and  In  the  valleys  a 
rich  alluvial  soil  is  mt:t  with.— (Martn's  Western  Africa,  8S9.])  Water,  also,  which  en  the  coast  is 
scarce  and  brackish,  becomes  in  the  interior  good  and  plentiftil.  Farther  east  the  maritime  flat 
country  becomes  broader  than  on  the  gold  coast,  and  extremely  litrtlle,  terminating  at  last  with  the 
swampy  delta  of  the  Kawara,  which  is  profusely  covered  with  rank  TegetatioD.—< See  Vkohtatioh,  in 
the  ^'cncral  description  of  Africa.) 

Of  the  (.hysical  features  of  the  interior  of  Soudan  we  are  unable  to  give  any  general  satlsfactonr 
account.  The  we^tern  i>art  of  the  country  consists  of  the  basin  of  the  Kawara,  bordered  on  the  south 
and  west  by  mountains,  on  the  north  by  the  desert,  and  having  its  eastern  boundary  formed  by  a 
range  of  hills  and  high  ground  which  divide  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Tchad.  The  last  boundary,  sup- 
ported on  two  sides  by  mountains,  lit  proliably  a  table-land  of  considerable  elevation,  the  lowest  part 
of  which  i.^  occupied  bv  the  great  lake  ;  tut  in  that  respect,  nothing  is  positively  known.  Its  eleva- 
tion, however,  is  certainly  not  so  considerable  as  to  raise  it  into  the  cooler  regions  of  the  atmosphere ; 
while  its  situat'on  in  respect  of  ihe  desert  and  the  sea,  open  to  the  one,  and  secluded  from  the  other, 
necessarily  renders  the  cuniate  hotttr  than  that  of  the  maritime  regions  fiirther  south  and  nearer  the 
equator. 

The  climate  of  Soudan  is  tropical ;  and  the  maritime  region  of  Senegambia  experiences  the  most 
Intense  heat.  1  hei  o  are  only  two  reasons,  the  one  of  which  may  be  consi«lered  as  a  moderate  sum- 
mer, the  other  as  a  contim  ancc  of  burning  dog-days.  During  the  whole  year  the  sun  at  mid-day  is 
insupportable.  The  north  and  nortli-west  winds  blow  almost  without  interruption.  The  east  or 
trade  windi«  are  only  felt  within  100  ur  120  miles  of  the  coast ;  the  south  wind  is  very  rarely  felt.  During 
thc>  gr(  at  heats  a  dead  calm  prevails  for  about  30  da^s,  which  enervates  the  mostrtrtmst  constitutions. 
Fruui  the  beghiuing  ot  June  till  the  middle  of  October,  sixteen  or  eighteen  beary  rains  fidl ;  during 
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th-  r*»t  of  t*.r  j«»r  :^*r-  »r*  hmtr  d#w».    At  S;»rrm  I.*--)!!*,  farther  south,  th*  nnt«  uf  the  lifns, 

rr.*.^  :•  i^r?  -ti-a;!  v.*.  •■«?».•*  b*4i  >  •?-  :  Ihf  run-  c>ntixau«  lor  ffiz  nun  h*  aAdd«^oJt  itc-.-aar 
b  :T  ih*  c".  -.v.-  ■*  •  ■•»  k^  :j-a::';;  iv  Lur.-7>e«n»  m  »:.«  uther  irjp-.CMl  c^iiKAte.  Krwui  I'w  ye.k^' 
»■*  :r-  ?  k**  ■  «t  i  ',  »  ;  .  T^  -  e;"a»l  -r  it  r.v.-ht  N-  -a;  p  t»-.i  t^mt  zl»  clxmt^te  i*  hMser  than  •tHii---.  > 
J  .-.-  f  \v.  i  -.:-»:  :.-*-ji-ir  :..t.  :r  j  :-  .  l-ui  :L:*  it  rot  the  caiMt.  It  m-.U  U-  fuurrl  vnt  l*l^«•A.• 
iriiT  i!  •  -•  V-  ■  ■  .  :•".  ■-.  *■■  1  fc'-.'-;  "  ■  r  •■  -fTi  ••  :.  -1  ir  -jf  it.  arv  the  mo^t  tc-raivrat^  hat*  i-f  ■.« 
ir  i  .  ■*  \:'  \  T'  •  •  !■:  •>»•  .-••  i-.'»rr  th*rr  ::iin  ::.  m  r^  noril>erl>  or  «4:>uihrr.%  ^.-i^nnn.-iL  :*■«:: 
i:  .-  :.  ■-■  :-   i  V  r  ■   -■  .   -j:  f:.  jv-r.    1:.  l»->  ;.:Tr.  vbeu  th-ir  »un  ir  at  i:*  crv'it.f:  dr-sTki-Cr fr- 

f."  :•■  ■;-■'•  i:."  r.  :•.-  ■.- 1:  it  ^'-v-i-il  Kk-  ■►.-.*  f  .unl  fj  b«  *«3-.  and  M  .>:rrra  Lior.e  >•  :r.*; 
*'.*!.  *-t  *  :.  ji  :•  .:i  ■  >  IkS  •  ^-« »  sirrr*  I.-  -it-  *S'jr  •  .  At  Cmi*.'  «\>»<>t  C'&«tiir.  ^■  S.  U:.!: 
t»  r:..  •  .  •-'.-»•■  "i  ■  if.!  »-  *.:."s  **  .'T  ;  !  I  ti..  u-iijl  h«:j:ht  <'h«4<rT«.-l  id  thr  liot:*»t  L-.i-J 
»  »•  fr  ..  •  t  ■  •■  .  -:.i  til*:  i'.»;v  :«  ■:>'i!-:lvrt-:  :l'i  f.vt:cri  on  tne  G->i-l  ooxrt-  T  » ttiv  eA*;«ir. 
i'»  •■  i  »-:  •  ••:  ■  •:.'.-  li  -i  r.*-  :■  n  *^'.i  :ii  kti  •*:!  :■**•- :t.-*-d  ^7 -  :  asi'l  lia^  t<«vn  oli»»-r»cG  hi  :■■•) 
T;  at  w.::',.-.i'  .  :r,  ."■  :  .■  Jo.j.  Aun:*!,  »!•  1  S.}.'.*-!!.:--?.  *a4  nut  hi.-h^r  tliiii  T*  .  TtM  >^ai»i*:i  • 
•...  ir:.:  .-.  ■  ■■■'  r.. -r  J  ..iJ  vu-'.-T.  4-,l  i.,,%  t.  lnji.J  i!.to  the  wet  anl  th-'Jrr;  oattliTrf 
|.  . ..  * ^-.  ■  .  r  i-v  tu  .  .1.  ;\..  T. *-.  ..I..J  ..-o::!:!!*  t.-iMS  *:  tU-»  eui  ...f  M4y  or  ear'r  in  Jun-.  tb«  o-.b-r i 
t'.  ■■■.;■  f  '» -r  ■■■  r  <■■  ■  *r  v  ■,•,  S  .ita.Vr ;  but  :^i  la  t  i'CxTcAj  4ie»er%-cs  tiie  riazu:?  of  wct  9f-a><-M 
c  I  r:  i-.--:i  ».:';  thv  •  ■  ■■.*  r*r.»  ■■?  I':-  '''h'T  Th-L.-*:  ra  o.^  ^t  in  with  a  viulence  iiiiLcomau;:rt 
|>.-rj!-  k'.-'u  t.«  i"  i  ■'  :  t  'iM-  w.th  "Ut  i:it«.rr:i"!.»  ■•:>  f>riwi»  or  thnivlar*.  Tnj  •,us.iCiTjr  vr.viLti. 
«t  '-:  .'  '^  •  1-  -li  >  :ii  ■  If.  :i»  .It  j-^tt  .  i  «  ii;.l«  afv  o%-erdowr4.  aiid  r«f^-i  iin-^m*  aivh*=j 
»  :•.•!  a:.iv:.'i.-  .■  :■  r:*v.  Aft.  r  t>;:*  ri  -4  t!it-  *?:ii--,  h-r^  c;e»r»,  an*!  »tronjr  br«.«ieji  cwiu.r.o-.U  iii.<i 
•»i.  !i'  j.v  tj  •.-  **  !i  t  ».'*.:.  ^.'x  -  .-tol  th  lujli  -  '.•»■. r*  f*!l  at  the  viiMa^vr  of  the  iu'><>[i.  ■m.-i  p.- 
li'i  :■  a<  r!i"j-!i  !»»:.  -  A-  V. ..  M  i*:i  :r.  t"  ,flki)>l  fr-un  a  wht.i  ■  day'#  rain."  Atiout  the  e:.d  of  Jaj^L 
ruiii*  art  '.■  •!i»'S  1'-r.- 1  to  !•■•  kt  hit  vr.  1 :  aii-i  >h-r.l*  mftirr.  the  fiMTiiry  teaaion  coniUic:ic  «  ;  a  >«a<oa''J 
rii.tv  U-  ••■  r\...- 1,  u  .:•  fi  )■  \(r>  ui.riii-a'.-.hi.  but  l!:.-  <.i>)}  uiihealtny  ^eaaon  tiiat  i»  kn>j«n  oa  t*x'^:x< 
Th^  r  II  iij. ».  •■'I  -.t  !  i!i  r-'k-i:*  ma*..!!  i>  a  surv  iinhcatlcn  that  the  raiu»  .:n-  over;  ii  coBm:;ii. 
t*-n>iinat''>  .il->ut  '.h"  \  th  >.f  A  .j:i-L  af:t:r  cuntiimnff  tuu  or  three  week».  M'hile  it  la^f*  thei's 
^{••:-  r-.-  i-  iK  ■■»-  :.!i'i  lifa* »  t..»  '  '.-a  :•  arr  vor*  l<^w.  the  ■•«  broeze*  do  b<>C  blow  »itJi  tliviruruki  \<'V 
•  ■I't  the  i«i,  1  i»n;.l*  afr  ■  -ir-.  i>  j-.ro  {«:i!>:e.  Thf  eTtV«'t»  of  this^  »ea»on  are  much  icit  b>  a»r.3a: 
!•  ••\Av  kill  tSn*    w  )i>«v  lu.ij'  k'e  un-i^u;i<J.     Tiir  »*  o«,iiid  raiiiv  »ea»on  i*  nut  nvarlj  *o  ^uA'.tit  u  li 


Tii>- «-a  b'v.'Zf  i>  .•ir  iii.'t  r  thftn  Die  1  in  lain.!,  an  i.  at  the  full  and  chantre  of  the  ziiown.  t;trx-^^ 
hi'iu^  uith  ••■iii'-.ilfT.t'.ii"  i>.r('--.    A*  the  »uii  ri<e<i  ui  the  hra^cii  thi«  wiiid  pains  »treiieth,  ^wi  df-.-Us* 

fr^iiiAlIy  .lit  h^'  a{i,>r<Mi:i-'*  in.-  nv  >:or>i  huriinn  :  ii  i»  very  refreshing,  aiii  i«  c<in.-i-lirr«d  ialubr>ia 
n  th*;  'i'v  .i'l.on  iho  r'i««'.  !ri»»ii  <  »v«?  Verd  ■  t«i  <"•,*  I.i>i>«:z.  or  from  15"  X-  to  I-  S.  lat  .  ii»i-.i* 
by  t.io  r.-riiarkaM>'  «iii.|«.  ■-aU>-<l  tMnia^ioei*  and  liarin.itiaus.  The  harii.attan  cr  harma'iita  :*  •< 
ri-t«-rly  «lii<l  »hi-h  ;>ri-v.iil«  in  l>i<>i  uiUt.  Jamurr.  and  February  ;  it  cuiiimeuccA  at  any  hgur^rfr^ 
day,  at  aii\  tiin<-  nf  th*f  ti  li*.  nr  any  jicriihi  nf  the  imvon  :  and  conliiiuea  >«uuetiint-»  oiilr  a  d^  urtr; 
^•Mii-  tiri.c-!4  for  t>\e  (ir  *•%  ii-i>-.  and  has  he*-n  known  to  la^t  l^i  or  |ij.  Ther«  are  conerallT  thrcr  >< 
f'liir  rftnrii!*  of  ii  •  v<t>  fc.  a«un  :  it  bluv^  with  MHHli-ratt.'  turce.  not  »o  strongly-  aa  the  tea  brteir.  ixi 
nnni'-wliat  more  «u  th.-n  iIm-  'an>i  •  in  I.  A  f^ir  ur  haio  al*'ay»  aoooui{iaiiie»  it ;  and  the  elooiu  «kK 
it  •ifva'.itiTH  ih  <M)  trrt'it  a«  s<>nii-ii  (•«:••  t<i  render  evi-n  noar  object!!  olucurc.  The  sun  annears  nnli  rji 
a  fi'W  h'lur^  Hb'nit  i.imiii.  an<i  i»  th*rn  of  a  iiiilit  n.->l  o  tlnur.  eXL'iting  no  paint iil  «in«ation  t"  ih-f  <;< 
Kvtri-'iii;  ilrtnt  --  i-  atinTli-r  n-n.-irkaMo  pr«»i  t.-rly  nt  xUt  hannattan  ;  iig  dew  Tali*  whib.  it  la-*!.*. ;  :-.*  J 

i>iiTi;Thf  ba^t  ;i|i|i>--ir.tiii f  ni.ii-turi'in  tht.-  atiim^i-li.  n- ;  w^flatHMi  in  iniicli  injured  :  tendiVitui' 

ati'l  ni«i-i  ii!"  tiMi-f  in  tin'  -.'.'ii'l.-:!-  ;tri.  di—trni.-d  ;  ihi-  -jr.!*'  wither:!  and  b^-ooini>  liki'  hav  ;  ^v-.'-  :.v 
%i-j<ir«iu«  i-\i  r»'rf«'n»  b'.l   if-  j-i-rni'  iuM*.  hit1uoniM>.     Tlu-  iyi«.  iiu<>tril&.  lij  s.  an  i  |  .ilau-  of  i:-^'":  ti : 
anini.il*  In-t'unif  'Ir*  .in-l  -'i- i.t*  •.■  ili..- ;  tin  iij-*  ;in<i  ti  ••■■  \>  ..'unu' -ore  andtvcn  ch,i;i:.T<l.  a'.id  ait'.--..' 
tb<' ii'ni<i»i'ln-ri'  i«  r-i"'.  tb.  r.-  :- :i  !r>>uM-^i^nii- «"ii«;ii:-in  ni' i>f-ioivly  boat  on  t  iif  -.kin.     If  the  har;i.v;i: 
continut:  l«»r  f-iur  nr  ii\<-  '.  •>«  tip-  -■■iiri  ^kitl  i"vl»  nil.  tir-t  in»in  the  ban  1>  nnil  tai»o.  asid  af:i -»*.•*• 
fnun  III.- ii'hi  r  piiri- '-r  'h'-  I-.- ly.  ii  it  ••hi.iimi.  .i  •!  i*  nr  iwn  luniT-r.     To  a  lluriip.ari  ii  v  n-is:**' 
li4n«.-«t<iin  I'la  vi-ry  -li.'bt  t"r.  «t.     SiiJulrit>  biriii.«  u  iliir.l  iii-<'uli.»rity  of  the  liurinuttan  ■.    ir  i"ii  :■".' 
f'(iiii|iti-i\i.  t  >  aniMiiil  hf.'ilili :  |ic-i]>b.  lib-iurnii;  iiii-l-  r  tbi\i  •  an-i  nkt'.Tniiiti:.^  tV%t..r.'«  ;r<:iiiTjiU  rt' 
(binn;;  it«  ^uniinii.iiKi' :  hiiiI  t:i>i.>«' uiio  li:i\i-  Ikimi  ui  :iki-iifl  b\  thf  ili..ed>c  nr  tlit*  rciiKilies*  r-- 
tln-ir  •  '-."Mir.    If  ..t-ip-  th*-  jirKirr.  »■■  uf  •  iii-Jfini--  ;  and  inli-clinu  cannut  l»u  o  nuniuxiioate.i  e*vn  Wi"^ 
ItH  fflcft   on  fiirniiiiii.  IS  \.r>  n-inrirk.iMo;  it  f\|i.'«-i-»  ihi-  drci'i-i  ■.•ns  uf  iIil'  t'ab:iii.'t.niaki  r  ;:>  t' 
niii»«t  hiiik'ni.'irniAiini-r  :  it  •  <iiirrai'l.*  tivMirin-if  >>•  nnirli  that  Inrhl  \'ii>9.»  thmugli.     The  pr«u«o>*  «>r  Jiv.-. 

rntuiij.  iiid i.  iiriuM'.dn  uith  a..»:i#ni-hi:n:  ia{ii>tit\.     I  nrn.nior^  inii->t  ciitiiiiuinlv  ri^iiiiiieiine  inM»'". 

and  o.-  «■!«■  « li>-n  th.-  ruin  -I't.*  in.    Thi-v  K'Uiiftinii'-  hjriw  U-torc  nr  afcur  tlu*  »ei*on«)  raiii^,  and  mhii  tr- 
jm-ri'd*'  a  li;irinatt.in  ;  th' ,>  art-  f  li.  fuiwt  y*-r.  with  v:ri-;»t»r  \:iiU;iio«'  bi.'fiiro  th.*  tir>r  i-.i'ii.s.    Tni  v  [■'  i 
nivarinhly  fr.nn  th--  «M'»t«a!>l  .  that  i-  Inmi  -mitii-^-  i»l  t>«  ni»rth-ca>t ;  whi-n  tlu-y  iiudiito  t't*  the  '—<:'■' 
ward  of  Miuih-  a-if  liit-y  ha^**  iimri"  tin-  aiiin-ifaiii'.-  ur-iiiily  w'aU-n  of  niiid  tluii  of  ti>riiAii>Hr.'«.    T'-rx 
d  ••■«  niiv  hi'  <\|"'«-ti.d  a  liay  •>••  two  ;ittvr  thi-  full  anil  rhai.i;i>  of  th»?  nuio:i.  uiid  .  iv^-  -iinioii-nt  notiCi 
t'liir  api»roa''b,  «o  that  •hip-.liitc  time  to  pn-pari- fur  th«.iii.     \\iK-ii«i\id  and  -»i«  » i--;»i*o  rta>.' *•- 
li/>ilnin^'  nn*  ••'■♦■n  in  ili-i-.i  I.  alt»  nh  d  bj  iiuiinl.  r  ami  hiM\\  i'I>-uit.<,  while  the  bi>ri/iM)  app  ars  i  .* 
and  of  a  hbi'-inh  <-.-<«t.  an  npi^niai  liiin:  tornado  i-  indii-aitd.     As  thi*  !>torni  ailviiin*, .«,  the  bi>rij[->::  i>.- 
«-<-ini'H  darki'Di-d,  and  »>  •<>n  Th<- i-.i!>tLTii  ^ky  i«  i-iit-nly  u\i'ri*a.>t;  tlu*  iii^hlniiit;  ti:t>hf<  %iridlv  :i!j^1  : 
f|iiirk  }iii«Tri«ion.  att<-iiil->l  b\  ••[••w  and  >i]ipur«.irl\  di-tant  Ihundvr.    B\  and  by  n  >:t.i,f:o  brvrr- i>  f-.: 


full  for  juvi'tal  ImtirM  :  alu-r  wliiiii  t  hi- .«ky  <■!••»!  r- n  p.  bui  ilu- •'tin  contiiiufs  ob.^citn-il   fiirther«>ti 
fill.  diy.     I>nriii;:  tin  ir  i-iint  nuanci'  rln*  ihrrtfi-n.i- ti'r  falU  ."»    or  more  In  a  \«-r\  .Mburt   truio.     T" 
hi:'\y  ra-iH  «  hirh  ai-'Minip-in\  and  >ui-i't'i'd  a  torn.nio.  ri  In  ■»h  tin-  tvdlli,  fpiiokoii  ^"i>:i't.«tiun.  ur.>l  I'l- 
the  alinospliiTc  to  m|]<>!i  :i  4li..rz<'<'  tli.tt  tlu*  ll  i'.  :m->  iiiilnri-lh*  liii.bd'ty  !•«.- it  of  tiiiii>i.i  |ii.i||:||^  «i  it'lj'i' 
liironvi'iiii'iifi.;  nn  I,  in  July  ami  Auun«t,  w  m-Ti  tin-  i-i  o;.h- in  thi- foutlK-rn  |>art>or  I'-uropi- ar.' oxm -.» 
to  an  i.pprt"Hsi\|.  h    it.  fin-  n.tiiii  -  ami  ri—id»-nt-«  in  (min.  a  i-nji'V  a  inodLrati'  and  :  irrivabii*  tr'Ti*-.  J-.V 
tur.-.  »hi!»'  \i-;^i't  ition  jirocii-ii.,  with  .iin-h  r.iiiiili'>.  t..ai  ihi-  ronn'ry.  c<pt-i.'iali\  iiil.ii|.|.  e\bibil«!»  ir- 
^T'-f  n\  iiriilil\  ini'oiir.  nalili' to  tilox'  whu  ar-'  >;r.iii.'-i  «•  to  tropiiMl  ri-.iniiix.      .  M*  r.  >titfi.  ehaii    1. 

Ill  rhi.  iniiii.ralok'y  ni'  >oiiiian  \i-ry  littU-  is  kn  >w  n  ;  it  prodnri*..  ahuii'LiiiMy  in  snuie  iiluoo  ilu-  ir 
(■-(•it«Mrtii>li-'>t  Kohi.  Till'  Itincdoin  of  liiMiiliniik  i:*  -ilin<i'>t  iMitin-ly  a  country  of  inonntainb.  troin  « -.tc" 
f1  i\\  nniii'-ron^  siri'aiiiM,  »liiiii>.t  all  of  wliirli  roll  o\i  r  uoliltn  sands;  but  tin*  principal  di.-iitiiiU.'i'm'. 
i»'hi-r<'  fill-  iiifiil  1^  trni'fl  a-,  it  witi*  to  iln  suiirri-.  an-  tin-  t«o  iiiiiuntaint  <»f  Nntakon  and  S«-iiuivia 
Xbb  fonni-r  of  tluRi-  roii<.ii.i3  of  an  alinoat  (-nlire  iiiasM  uf  gold,  uiiitvd  with  earth,  iron,  and  eiutrv 
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In  Semayla  the  gold  is  embedded  in  hard  sandstone,  and  partly  in  red  marble.  Gold,  Indeed,  Mi  ma 
to  abound  throughout  all  the  range  of  the  mountains  of  Kong ;  and  a  portion  of  Guinea  has  been 
named  tlie  Gold  Coast,  from  the  abundance  of  that  metal  which  is  or  used  to  be  brought  ft^m  the  in- 
terior. We  know  also  that  iron  is  forged  in  several  places ;  and  no  doubt  other  metals  will  l>e  fotmd 
in  abundance,  when  the  pioneers  of  civilization  shall  have  succeeded  in  reaching  their  localities. 
The  forests  contain  cocoa  trees,  palms,  mangoes,  bauanss,  tamarinds,  papaws,  citrons,  oranges, 

Eoinegranates,  and  sycamores;  the  locust  tree,  which  yields  an  agreeable  k>everage;  the  shea  or 
utter  tree ;  the  tallow  tree ;  the  teak  tree,  now  become  a  valuable  article  of  export ;  and  manj  others. 
amonK  which  the  immense  baobab  or  adansonia  stands  pre-eminent.  Its  fniJt,  called  monkey's  bread, 
atfords  abundant  food  to  the  negroes  ;  the  whole  of  Senegambia  and  Guinea  is  adorned  with  its  green 
arcades ;  and  the  name  of  Cape  Verde  (the  Green  headland;  Is  said  to  have  been  sugge»t«:d  by  the 
hue  of  its  foliage.  Of  aromatic  plants  are  pimento,  Spanish  pepper,  malagructte  (cardamomum  ma- 
jus),  and  ginger.  Cotton  ^ucceeds,  and  even  excels  that  of  Brazil;  the  indigo  is  excellent;  and 
the  valuable  gums  which  the  country  supplies  furni.»h  important  articles  of  commerce.  These  are 
gum*guaiac,  red  astringent  gum,  guui-copal,  the  inspissated  Juice  of  eupborbltmn.  and  gum-dragon ; 
several  dye-woods  are  also  found.  Alimentary  plants  are  met  with  in  great  abundance,  as  maiae, 
millet,  rice,  yams,  casada,  potatoes,  pulse,  plantains,  bananas,  guavas,  chiUees  of  all  kinds,  and  other 
tropical  iruits.  A  mucilaginou<)  vegetable  {he/tuctu  escttlentiu)  is  plentiful  in  the  cotmtry,  and  ia 
much  used  by  the  natives  in  their  soups.  Another  mucilaginous  Artut  called  enteraba  ia  also  highly 
nutri  iou».  European  cabbage  and  eschallots  are  cultivated  in  some  places ;  the  sugar-cane  growa 
spontaneously,  and  the  black  peuper  has  been  discovered  in  the  interior  of  the  Gold  CocMt.  The  palm 
tree  is  viry  profitable  to  the  natives ;  the  trunk  produces  an  agreeable,  but  intoxicating  liquor,  called 
palm  wine ;  and  the  fruit  yields  an  oil  of  great  delicacv,  which  the  natives  use  in  all  their  dishes,  and 
which  has  now  become  a  very  important  article  of  their  trade  with  Europeans.  Of  its  leaf  they  make 
ropes  and  thread,  which  they  convert  into  fishing  lines  and  nets ;  a  finer  thread  is  made  firom  tbo 
filaments  of  the  leaf  of  the  wild  aloe  and  the  pine  apple.  Tobacco  grows  every  where  abundantly,  and 
the  negroes  are  extravagantly  fond  of  smoking  it.  Ihe  exuberant  abundance  of  the  aloes,  balsams, 
tuberose?,  lilies,  and  amaranths  gives  the  flora  of  these  cotintries  a  degree  of  magnificence  which  is 
quite  surpriiting  to  Europeans.  But  perhapsi  the  most  singular  feature  of  the  vegetation  Is  the  height 
to  which  the  Guinea  grass  grows.  This  plant  forms  immense  thickets,  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  hich, 
where  herdj«  of  elephants  and  boars  wander  unseen.  In  the  dry  season  it  withers,  and  then,  In  order 
to  clear  the  ground,  tlie  natives  set  it  on  fire.  When  kindled,  the  fire  spreads  with  great  rapidity, 
forming  by  night  long  lines  of  light,  and  by  day  filling  the  air  with  columns  of  smoke ;  and  it  is  this 

Kractice  which  appears  to  furnish  the  most  natural  explanation  of  the  **  torrents  of  fire"  seen  by 
lanno  the  Carthaginian  in  his  voyage  of  discovery. 

No  part  of  the  world  produces  greater  numbers  of  elephants,  monkeys,  antelopes,  deer,  rats,  and 
squirrels.  In  Soudan  the  elephant  liVts  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  is  no  where  tamed ;  the  river-horse 
grows  to  a  monstrous  size ;  but  thoJ-hinoceros  seems  to  be  unknown.  The  lion  is  less  common  thao 
the  panther  and  the  leottard ;  the  spotted  or  striped  hyena  is  frequently  seen;  Jacka  s  are  formidable 
and  destructive  ;  the  tali  giraffe  is  found  in  the  deserts ;  the  zebra  lives  in  droves,  and  is  hunted  for 
the  sake  of  both  its  skin  and  its  flesh.  Varieties  of  monkevs  abound  in  all  the  forests,  the  nio^t  re- 
markable being  the  kimpanzay  (or  chimpanz(>,  Simia  trogloaytet).  It  approximates  less  to  the  bomao 
form  than  ttie  orang-outang  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  but  perhaps  surpasses  him  in  Intelli* 
K^nce.  Two  remarkable  animals,  the  lemur  gtUago,  and  the  lemur  mmutus,  akin  to  the  monk^ 
tribe,  have  hitherto  been  found  only  in  Senegainbia.  The  poto  or  sloth  is  common  in  Guinea.  The 
negroes  catch  the  zibeth  in  a  very  young  state,  and  tame  it.  The  boar  peoplm  the  marshy  forests ; 
but  the  pig  is  small  and  weak.  The  dogs  are  of  the  size  of  setters,  but  approach  in  form  somewhat 
to  the  m»8titf ;  tliev  do  not  bark,  and  their  hair  is  short,  coarse,  and  red,  as  in  all  warm  countries. 
1  he  horses  of  the  Gold  Coast  are  small  and  ugly,  but  Adanson  admired  the  horse  of  Senegal ;  this 
ri^cr  is  pr-obably  the  southern  limit  of  the  Bert)er  or  Moorh<h  breed.  The  asa  is  exceedingly  hand- 
some and  very  strong.  The  negroes  rear  beeves,  butt'aloes,  sheep,  and  goats.  The  birds  exist  ia 
preat  numbers  and  in  boundless  variety ;  some  of  the  smaller  species  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  their  plumage.  The  monoceros  or  trumpet  bird  is  found  in  all  the  negro  court-yards,  along  wiin 
ti:c  armed  swan,  the  Egyptian  swan,  the  pintado,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  poultry  known  in 
Europe.  Of  the  wild  birds  we  may  sp^ify  the  aigrette,  whose  feathers  form  an  article  of  trade ;  and 
beautiful  parroquets  in  unlimited  numben«,  numerous  families  of  sparrows  and  humming-birds  span 
round  the  huts  of  the  negroes,  and  the  baol>ab  supports  the  nest  ofthe  solitary  pelican. 

Tlie  whole  region  ii*  much  infested  with  noxious  and  venomous  insects  and  reptiles.  Cameleona 
are  very  common  on  the  Gold  Coast ;  also  crocodiles  or  alligators,  lizards,  land-crabs,  guanas,  scor- 
pione.  centipedes,  and  a  variety  of  snakes,  some  of  which  are  of  enormous  size.  In  the  forests  the 
termites  or  white  ants  displsy  their  astonishing  industry,  and  their  destructive  power ;  but  there  are 
also  numerous  swarms  of  wild  bees,  whose  honey  and  wax  are  objects  of  trade  among  the  nearoes. 
Crocodiles,  cachalots,  and  manatis  inhabit  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers.  Oysters  are  said  to  nsten 
in  greAt  multitudes  on  tlie  immersed  branches  of  the  mangroves,  with  which  these  rivers  are  bordered ; 
they  are  large,  fat,  and  very  agreeable  food,  though  less  cool  and  reft^^hing  than  those  found  in  more 
northern  latitudes.  The  lakes  and  rivers  abound  with  mullet  and  other  delicate  fish;  and  the  sea 
swarms  with  Ash  of  various  kinds,  which  are  caught  in  great  abundance  during  the  dry  season ;  ttirtle 
aUo  are  often  found. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Soudan  are  of  the  Negro  or  Ethiopic  fiunily  (seean/^,  p.  107),  but  among 
them  are  numerous  varieties,  some  being  more  or  less  dark  coloured,  or  making  a  near  or  more  dis> 
t»nt  approach  to  the  European  character  than  others.  Of  these  we  must  particularly  distinguish  the 
Fouliihi,  who  are  widely  diffused  over  Africa.  The  great  majority  of  the  nation  are  found  about  the 
t'ources  of  the  Gambia  and  the  Rio-Grande ;  but  colonies  of  them  are  also  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Faleme  and  the  Senegal :  there  are  likewise  tribes  of  them  to  the  south  of  Fezzan,  and  on  the  con* 
fines  of  Bornou,  and  even  in  the  Interior  of  that  kingdom,  where  they  are  called  Fellatabs.  They 
also  inhabit  the  kingdoms  of  Massina  and  Timbuctoo  on  the  Kawara.  and  have  established  a  wide 
extended  empire  in  Haoussa.  They  have  a  reddish  black  or  a  yellowish  brown  conmlexion,  longer 
and  less  woolly  hair  than  that  of  the  negroes,  less  flat  noses,  and  lips  not  quite  so  thick.;  with  fea- 
tures which  seem  to  indicate  a  mixture  of  Berber  and  Ne|pro  blood.  They  are  a  people  of  mild  dis« 
positions,  with  flexible  dispositions  and  a  natural  aptitude  tor  agriculture.  They  formerly  did  not  live 
in  towns,  but  were  scattered  over  the  country,  attending  to  their  herds  and  flocks,  living  m  temporary- 
hut*,  generally  in  the  midst  of  unfrequented  woods,  and  seldom  visiting  the  towns.  But  ttQXD.  tms 
condition  they  were  roused  by  a  countryman.  Sheikh  Othman  Danfodio,  a  native  of  Ader,  who  built 
for  himself  a  town  to  which  the  Fellatans  flocked.  He  led  them  to  war  and  conquest,  till  at  length 
doubly  animated  by  the  lust  of  plunder  and  the  ardour  of  fimaticism,  they  have  become  a  large  and 
powerful  nation  ;  they  are  all  Mahometans.  With  respect  to  the  genuine  negro  races ;  the  names  of 
their  families,  tril>es,  and  localities  are  suf&ciently  indicated  in  M.  Balbi's  table,  contained  in  our  ge- 
neral description  of  Africa.  They  are  all  in  a  low  stage  of  ciyilixatlon,  living  in  the  simplest  manner, 
and  practising  only  the  simplest  arts  t  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  ps^  of  the  world  where  the 
Influence  of  variety  of  government  on  the  character  of  the  people  is  more  diatinotly  peroeired  than 
jn  Soudan.    In  general  they  haye  a  great  desire  for  ^n,  and  will  undergo  many  vicissitiides  and 
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natlTe  sUtes  in  Guinea  are  those  of  A$hani49^  Dakomept  Ardra^  Badagry,  Lagot,  fte.  AdkanUt  hat 
bocorae,  within  the  la«t  century,  a  powerAil  empire,  extending  along  the  coast  firom  the  riTor  flt.  An- 
drew, 6^  W.,  to  the  Popo,  a  dependency  of  Dahomey,  about  \°E.  long.,  or  altogether  about  480  milea, 
comprising  a  nimiber  of  petty  states,  tribes,  and  nations  formerly  independent.  The  Aahanteea 
themselves  amount  to  about  1.000,000  of  people,  inliabiting  Ashantee  Proper,  a  region  of  14,000  sqnara 
miles  hiland  from  the  Gold  Coast.  They  are  a  very  supenor  class  of  negroes,  manufitctnre  ezoeileni 
cotton  cloth,  smelt  metals,  and  build  large  houses.  The  country  Is  goTemed  by  a  king,  aided  bw  tour 
chiefs  as  counsellors.  His  m^esty's  lec»l  allowance  of  wives  is  4000;  and  polygamy  is  earned  to 
a  dreadful  extent  among  his  sul^ects.  They  are  a  brave,  but  savage  people ;  they  sacrifice  whole 
hecatombs  of  human  victims  to  propitiate  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors ;  and,  on  the  death  of  any 
member  of  the  royal  familv,  thousands  are  slain,  to  attend  him  in  the  other  world.  The  capital  of 
the  empire  is  Kommati  or  Cummame,  130  miles  N.N.  W.  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  a  large  town  with  regular 
streets,  all  of  which  are  named,  and  each  under  the  charge  of  an  offlcer  of  police ;  but  the  houses  are 
low,  cemented  with  clav,  and  thatched.  In  the  centre  is  the  king's  palace,  inclosed  with  a  wall,  and 
containing  small  chambers  decorated  with  a  great  profusion  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  sculp- 
tures of  birds  and  other  animals  pretty  well  executed.  Commassie  Is  the  centre  of  a  grei^  trade,  carried 
on  not  only  with  all  parts  of  the  empire,  but  also  with  Timbuctoo  and  Kashena  in  Central  Soudan.  Its 
permanent  population  is  estimated  at  15.000,  but,  on  great  festivals,  100,000  are  sometimes  assembled. 
The  other  principal  places  are :  St.  Andrew$,  near  the  middle  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  the  residence  of  a 
petty  king,  and  the  seat  of  considerable  trade ;  Cape  Lahou^  a  large  trading  town,  which  exports  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  dust ;  Grand  fianom,  a  large  town  with  a  flourishing  trade,  particularly  in  the  export 
of  gold  dust ;  Accra  or  Ankran,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  and  containing  about 
12,000  inhabitants.  In  the  interior  are,  ^Mrodte  and  Donlrara,  the  capitals  of  two  petty  tributary 
states,  which  contain  the  richest  gold  mines  In  the  empire ;  Kickiwheny,  in  the  kingdom  of  Assin, 
and  Coranza^  in  a  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  whose  inhabitants  are  mure  civilised  than  the  Ashan- 
tees ;  Diabbie,  the  capital  of  Amina ;  Saltagha  (  SaremJ,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Inta^  which 
extends  to  the  left  of  the  Rio  Volta,  and  whose  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Biahometans,  distinsuished  for 
their  industry  and  civilisation.  Sallagha  is  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  marts  In  the  empire. 
Yandi,  the  capital  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Dagoumta,  is  a  verv  commercial  town  about  as  large  as 
Kommassie,  and  the  residence  of  a  Mahometan  king,  who  is  tributary  to  Ashantee.  The  inhabitants 
are  very  industriou.o,  snd  the  town  contains  an  oracle  of  great  repute  amons  the  negroes. 

The  kingdom  of  Dahomey  appears  to  extend  from  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Ashantee  empire  to 
the  frontiers  of  Yarriba.  It  contains  a  number  of  large  and  populous  villages ;  the  principal  towns 
are :  Ahcmey,  the  capital,  about  80  miles  flrom  the  coast,  a  well-built  town,  with  24400  inhabitants ; 
but  the  king  usually  lives  at  Catmitm  or  Agotia,  where  be  has  two  palaces  or  country  lionses ;  FFAv- 
dah,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  formerly  independent ;  Oregoy^  a  large  town  wiu 
20.000  inhabitants ;  Grand-  Popo  or  Ifta^  a  considerable  town  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Moussi, 
and  the  capital  of  a  small  tributary  state.  The  kings  of  Dahomey  have  been  long  famous  for  their 
ferocity.  Mr.  Daly  ell.  who  paid  one  of  them  a  visit  towards  the  end  of  last  century,  found  the  road 
to  the  roval  cottage  strewed  with  human  skulls,  and  the  walls  adorned,  or  almost  covered,  with  Jaw 
bones,  liis  government  is  the  most  rigorous  despotism,  the  lives  and  properties  of  his  suli|)eets  bang 
entirely  at  iiis  disposal. 

The  kingdom  of  Ardrah,  formerly  tributary  to  Dahomev.  but  now  belonging  to  Tarriba,  is  situato 
on  the  coast  to  the  south-east  of  Dahomey.  Its  capital,  Alfada  or  Ardrah^  is  a  welUbuilt  and  commer- 
cial town,  with  20,000  inhabitants.  The  kingdom  of  Badagry  is  a  very  small  state,  whose  cu>ital.  of 
the  same  name,  is  the  place  where  several  European  travellers  have  Isjided  on  their  way  to  the  interior. 
The  kingdom  of  Logo*  or  Awane,  Is  a  small  state  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lagos.  Its  capital,  of  the 
same  name,  has  atx>ut  &000  inhabitants,  and  has  become  noted  as  the  largest  slave  market  In  Guinea. 
It  is  built  on  a  small  island  at  the  entrance  of  Cradoo  Lake^  which  extends  about  70  miles  parallel  to 
the  sea,  from  which  It  is  separated  by  a  narrow  bank,  and  communicates  with  the  river  of  Benin. 

Along  the  coasts  of  both  Scnegambia  and  Guinea,  several  of  the  European  nations  have  long  had 
settlements.  Those  of  the  French  arc  situate  on  the  Senegal,  and  along  the  coast  between  the  desert 
and  the  Gambia ;  the  Portuguese  stations  are  between  the  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone ;  the  British  and 
Dutch  settlements  are  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  the  former  also  at  Sierra  Leone  and  Isle  de  Los  in  Sene- 
gambia. 

The  French  Poueuiont  are  divided  Into  the  two  arrondissemmts  of  St.  Louis  and  Goret ;  the  for- 
mer comprising  the  island  of  St.  Louit  in  the  Senegal,  and  those  of  Babagtie,  Sa/al,  and  Ghimbar ; 
and  the  mfferent  factories  along  the  river,  as  Kamou,  Makana  or  St,  Charles,  BakeL  Dagana,  and 
Pa/;  with  the  escales  or  gum  markets  of  Cog^  Darmankours,  and  TVorrof;  and  also  that  part  of  the 
sea  coast,  which  extends  from  Cape  Blanco  to  the  Bay  of  Iqf  or  Yqf.  on  the  north  side  of  Cape  Verde. 
The  arrondissement  of  Goree  comprises  the  island  of  Goree,  and  the  coast  firom  the  bay  of  lof  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Gambia,  where  is  situate  the  factory  of  Albreda.  But  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
French  dominion  does  not  extend  over  all  the  countries  which  border  these  coasts,  most  of  which 
are  independent.  The  capital  of  the  French  possessions  is  St.  Louis,  a  well-built  town,  on  an  island 
or  sandbank  in  the  Senegal,  near  its  mouth.  It  is  the  entrepot  of  the  trade  of  that  river,  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  which  is  gum.  It  has  an  agricultural  society,  and  contains  about  6000  inhabitants. 
Ourecr  a  small  town,  with  about  3000  inhabitants,  is  situate  on  a  nnall  island  or  rock,  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  south  side  of  Cape  Verde.  Baket,  on  the  Senegal,  In  Bondou,  Is  a  small  place  with  only 
400  inhabitants,  but  has  a  garrison  of  100  soldiers.  Dagana,  a  negro  village  in  the  kingdom  of 
Walo,  with  1200  Inhabitants.  Makana  or  St.  Charles,  a  factory  built  in  1835,  on  the  site  of  Tort  St. 
Joseph,  above  Bakel.  Portendik,  on  the  coast,  in  the  territorv  of  the  Moorish  tribe  of  Anlad-Ahmed- 
Dahman,  is  inhabited  only  at  the  season  for  selling  gum  to  European  traders.  It  is  about  170  miles 
N.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  and  there  are  luve  gum  forests  In  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Portwuese  Settlements  comprise  only  the  small  places  or  8tatlons4>f  Caehao,  Bissao,  Zmghiekor, 
Farim,  and  Geba,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Casamanxa  rivers,  and  San  Domingo  on 
the  Rio  Pongo.  Cachao,  a  soull  town  with  a  harbour,  and  600  inhabitants,  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor. 

The  British  Possessions  in  Senegambia  are  those  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  Isle  do  Los,  and  the  Gamkia, 
Sierra  Leone  (lAon  Hill)  is  a  peninsula,  extending  from  the  estuary  of  Sierra  Leone  to  Yawry  bajr; 
presenting  an  irregular  mass  of  peak«l  mountiUns,  with  valleys  and  prairies  lying  between  them.  The 
muuntains  are  covered  to  their  summits  with  lofty  forests,  which  give  the  scenery  a  beautiful,  rich, 
and  romantic  appearance.  The  river  which  forms  Its  eastern  boundary  Is  a  noble  estuary  extending 
20  miles  inland,  varying  in  width  from  10  miles  at  its  entrance,  to  4  where  It  terminates.  The  settle- 
ment was  formed  in  1787,  with  the  view  of  commencing  the  Introduction  Into  this  part  of  Africa  of 
the  benefits  of  European  civilisation.  It  has  been  largely  colonised  by  maroons  and  negroes  from 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  captured  slaves;  and  in  183S,  contained  29,764  inhabitants;  bat 
its  prosperity  has  advanced  very  slowly,  and,  so  far  as  regards  the  objects  originally  intended,  the 
settlement  may  be  pronounced  a  failure.  Throughout  the  peninsula  there  are  several  villages ;  but 
the  capiUI  is  Freetown,  at  the  northern  extremity,  a  wdl-bullt  place,  with  regular  and  spaolona 
streets.  The  settlement  has  long  lat oared  under  the  Impatatlon  of  extreme  anhealthlnesa,  and  has 
been  called  "  the  white  man's  grave,*  but  it  has  of  late  yeen  rwj  much  improved  In  this  rcepect,  and 
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Ill,  indeed,  notr  reprt->§ont*^l  a«  not  m'>re  unhealthy  than  anj  other  place  within  the  tropics,  Euroreani 
Wiiifi;  inrloiitcd  for  thvir  ^n*Jlt  mortality  ni<ir«  to  th«-ir  iiiiproi«er  manner  of  living  Uiaii  to  the  cha- 
racter uf  the  climate.  Thf  hirt  H*-  I^n,  in  N.  lat.  if  lii',  \V.  lunv.  16  ,  five  in  niini:>er,  atiout  Gl»  inilet 
M.  of  Sierra  i..eone,  are  very  tnluahle  aH  a  ittation  for  the  trade  which  i*  Ciirnfd  i>ii  with  the  liter*  otf 
the  adjacent  eontineiit.  con- i>tini;  in  the  exchange  ut  British  eoucitf,  for  hide •»,  i^orr,  guM  dust.  ttc. 
There  are  M^Vfral  f]>tatilii«hinvnt9  on  the  <iAiiil<ia.  The  principal  i«  at.  \iari'»  Iwitna,  al  the  entranc-f 
uf  the  river,  which  it  coininands ;  it  is  r>  niilo-i  long,  but  narrow  and  tiat ;  lt»  chief  ti>wn  la  HmthurJ, 
at  the  ea.«tem  point.  F"rt'J<imft  }«  .sitnate  on  an  itland  about  3U  miles  up  the  rivvr.  unlv  3f>i  ya-ii« 
lonK  and  .'yt  bro.id,  anil  iinpi-rfeftly  fiirtin«<l.  Opposite  the  fort,  on  the  north  Itank.  i*  Jt)fifrtT,  iii  a 
heultliy  Hitu.ition,  and  Mirroiimleil  liy  a  fi-rtile  «!i»trict.  On  the  south  Ixuik  are  I  mtaiu,  TtmrrtitntJ, 
and  .htuka-ktntd'i,  of  which  thtr  tlrst  \*  '2  leasuo",  the  M*cond  \%  Iruui  fort  St.  Janie«.  and  the  but  >S 
co:i>iiierat»ly  up  the  ri\tr.     Mmftrthti't  I»f»itd  \*  more  than 3(NI  miles  up  the  nver. 

The  British  S*ttl-,-ineiiti  tm  thf  (i'tld  Otatt  are  Dijc-Cnrf,  Sucuudef,  C'<iiw>r*r/ii.  Cupf-Co/ttt  CtMrtlr, 
Ann'inttilnM,  Tiintttm,  lyiunrUth,  and  Acfnt,  These  were  formerly  in  the  |Mitt»«-»«ioii  of  the  Africm 
roniiMiny,  and  afterwards  tak«.n  under  the  immediate  cliariee  of  the  British  Guvcrnnient.  I>tit  in  w^ 
were  ai^ain  plac<«i  undi  r  the  manuvi'im-nt  of  thv  merchants  uf  lA>ndon  enirageii  in  ilie  African  tradif. 
I'lie  biiHinetts  in  I.4miliin  i«  ni.iiiikred  h.  a  committee  uf  three  merchants,  appointed  hy  GoTemuient, 
anil  accountalde  to  the  Si>i-n't,-iry  of  State  fur  tlu  pro|K<r  application  uf  the  funtis  allowiid  for  the  main- 
tenance anddffeneeof  the  ^et1IeluentH,  i)ihich  amoum  to  i.';i'iO()a-year.  Witli  thi^  jiuni  eightyiiien  ar« 
clothed,  anni'd,  and  mainlained.  for  their  def-.nce.  an<l  all  other  expenses  iirovid^**!  fur.  The  turt4 
are  governed  hy  a  pre.>ident  and  council,  f 'rp-CiwiW-C'Mf/r  ^tands  oti  a  rock  of  gneiss  and  m:t.-:a 
slate,  about  V)  fe«-t  alnive  tht>  level  of  the  sea.  in  h-  G'  N.  lat.,  and  H  lu'  W.  long.;  it  is  mn  irnvular 
square,  with  a  liattion  at  each  angle  iMr.  Martin  says  '\ftmr  liastiom  at  each  aiiicle."  whit-h  is  c<-r- 
talnly  incorrect ),  the  wliole  mounting  alMiut  fi)  gum*.  \>  ithin  are  spacious  buildings  for  the  acoi^n- 
nuHlation  of  the  residents.  Outside  there  i<«  a  native  town :  and  the  at^acent  country  to  a  cunsiider- 
aMe  «t)4tance  h.-is  l>oen  cleareil  an<l  rendered  rit  I'l^r  miltivation.  Ibe  ruling  natives  are  the  t'untr*t, 
a  clever,  stirrinv;.  turtmleiit  rac4>.  .^llnunut^nM,  10  mil.  s  K.  of  Capc-Ct»a9>t  Castle,  Is  a  good  fr«iuarv 
fort  clo!ie  on  the  i>ea.  «ith  a  native  town  enihracing  it  in  tlte  form  of  a  en  scent.  At  .-/lyra.  'ii  0  V 
W.  long.,  is  the  British  station  of  Jumrt'  Fort.  The  oth<  r  settlements,  sayi*  Mr.  Martin,  require  no 
•eiarate  nutice.  Th<'  trade  of  these  settlenunt.'*,  and  generally  of  Western  Africa,  is  of  con«Idr^ai•>i■ 
inlp«)rtanco  to  Great  Britain,  and  is  yearly  increasing.  The  exports  alone  amount  to  the  value  of 
131HP.1HX). 

The  Dutch  srttlemrnts  con  1st  of:  ¥*^rt  Jnfimhu,  near  .^zfifi.  and  Fort  Ih-U'iyftia  or  rr*-Hfri'kt- 
hurif  near  Fvck'§o,  uith  several  others.  '1  he  piinelp>l  settlen.ent  in  tJmitta,  or  St.  Ui^irie^iit  ii  mitn, 
«'hic'i  is  the  residence  of  th.-  goveri*oreeneral.  ft  is  a  « ill-built  town,  with  a  good  citadel,  ai.da 
fort,  a  great  ir.ide,  and  about  lo.iii  o  tiihabitaiii<i. 

The  princifial  Danish  settlement  ii  t'hriituiutftiifir.  2)  mile«  from  James  Fort  at  Accra.  The  Danes 
have  several  other  ^mall  furts  and  factories  along  the  ctKist. 

In  iH'il  a  ctdony  of  fn>e  blacks  from  North  America  was  founded  on  the  Grain  Coast  nf  Guinea. 
with  the  view  of  providing  a  ulace  to  which  that  elash  of  the  inhabitant.^  of  the  United  St«te<>  might 
bo  induct'd  to  remove,  as  well  for  their  own  l>enetit  an  fur  that  of  tinir  native  country,  over  whieh 
they  miicht  gradually  »tprtad  some  purt  of  the  ci\l:i7.ation  whioh  th.-y  had  themst-lvts  a(*i|uirv<i  in  the 
new  world.  The  maiuiger.s  of  the  colony  have  iturclia.<e  1  or  odierwise  acquired  a  tract  of  fuuntry  va- 
ten-ling  at»out  22^)  miles  along  the  coant,  with  a  breadth  inland  of  2*)  or  30,  to  which  they  liave  ki^vu 
the  name  of  Liberin.  The  nuntlior  of  cuKmists  amounts  tu  about  4(.ioU.  The  soil  is  said  to  W  fertile, 
and  the  climate  lietter  th«u  in  most  other  partA  uf  the  coast.  Rice,  cotton,  ct •flTce.  sugar,  indigo, 
lmn»na.s,  casnava,  and  ,\anis,  are  rainsl;  and  enniwond,  palm-oil,  ivory,  hides,  wax,  ard  i^epper.  are 
among  the  exports.  The  settlement  is  visitid  by  traders  from  the  interior;  and  some  trade  U 
earritil  on  with  Kurope  and  .Vnuriea.  The  local  Interests  and  minor  aiTairs  are  contidcd  to  tie 
eolonists  themselves,  who  elect  two  leKlslative  chambers;  but  the  u'overnnu  nt  is  "ul.^tantially  ve«tfl 
in  tlie  ai^ent  of  th  •  American  Coloni/aiion  Society.  Their  chief  town  is  Monivna,  vn  C'upe  Mcsurajo. 
N.  hit  <>'-  '.'•'-•';  \V.  Ii>ng.  I0~  .ni'.  and  eontains  l-iiKJ  Mih.tbit.int.x. 

Ck.««tkal  S€iL'i»a>'  contains  the  following  state-*  and  town<« :  —  ^nfraraii  or  .V.-i»/ir»f'».  a  larce 
rouiitry  inhabirod  by  idolaters,  under  >ever;il  in  iepviidei.t  cliieis.  and  Ci>ntainiiii:  the  <^ourC(>!»  of  tie 
Jolib.i.  I  our-,  a  small  r<MHitrv  inhabited  by  .lalonkis.  and  Kuverned  by  a  M(i>lein  cliU-f,  is  a  hi!i\ 
reition  with  ri^h  v:old  niine<i,  tiu-  produce  oi  whieh  sujudie^  the  market>  of  boih  the  r*i>ast  and  t;'.* 
iniorinr  with  that  i>r(-ei(ins  commodity.  \ih  capital  is  liuurr  on  the  Tankis!«o,  an  attluent  of  tb.- 
.Ii^liba  on  the  left.  Kauknu.  to  the  noitb  of  Saiiuaran.  uu  tlu-  .Mil<>,  i>  a  busy  eoiiiiiiercial  town  « .th 
(i<NMi  inhabitants,  all  .Malioim-tanH,  ami  is  the  ra|  ital  <it'  a  .-t.ite  of  the  .same  n.tine.  li'tHM"ul.%.  x%- :!-« 
north  of  K.'iiikan,  1>  inhabite«l  by  idulutrous  roiil:ib>.  who  an-  nevmheleiKs  very  iiuhii^trinus  a*  sIili-- 
henls  and  rulti\Ator.s.  The  ^nudl  r-ll.ige  ot  Muula  i>  the  oeat  <>f  the  chief,  ikho  is  iioh  in  his  (:•<•(<.>• 
sion  of  irold  and  slaves.  UnmUiriit  lately  lormed  an  i. vt  UNive  and  powerful  kin^dum.  l>ut  is  nt  \< 
dividid  into  two  ^l.1te!<.  which  may  Ih'  cnllVd  l.'|-p4>r  and  Li>Mer  Bumbarra.  In  the  iorni>  r  \f>.  S^t."-.  •  :i 
the  Jolii>a.  a  luri;e  town  nith  r{'),(i  o  iidiabitant!*.  accor>l<iig  to  Turk,  and  thi*  cupithl  of  tho  kln^>io:u; 
Jiiiniiii  'kift,  a  coiiuutrcial  town  lurtlier  up  tin-  river;  M-ti-if-m,  Ytirninn,  S-tini.  Stnuun'tini',  and  S'  -i. 
The  kingdom  of  Lower  Haml-arni  was  e->tabliNlie<l  >omc  vi  ars  airo  b\  a  Foulah  chief,  and  is*  nn^  th-j 
principal  power  in  \>  o.<tern  Souilan.  Its  ca|iiial  is  J'nuch.  a  lar^e  well-built  town  at  the  trtil  o:  s 
small  islanii  in  the  .l«>liba.  ai.d  is  the  seat  ot  a  i;reat  trulo.  Ll-k/mimlo-t'  Itfi/i.  <> )  n  ile>  N.K.  I»y  N.  i>: 
Jeniuh,  was  recently  fi>un«lcd  f«»r  the  purpose  it"  euahl-ns;  the  pupils  at  the  >chools  to  puridio  their 
studies  aw.  y  from  tlio  «li'lractions  and  the  noise  <d  the<»ap.tal.  /truti,  at  tht  continence  ot  two  bntnoi^t* 
ot'  the  Joliba,  i^  the  p<irt  oi'embarkatit>n  tor  truvcib-rs  tit  Timbuctott.  ynsrimi.  on  the  Johlia.  is  the 
rai'ital  of  a  kinudom  governed  by  a  brother  of  the  chief  of  .l.iineh.  The  kingdom  of  Kfue.  mrtsl  tor 
the  lndu^try  of  its  inhabitant  h.  lies  to  the  south  vf  Bauibarra,  anmng  the  muuntainsi  tn  w  liich  it  t^ne^ 
its  naiui*.  Its  c-ipit,il  i*  a  p?ai'e  of  the  same  name.  Further  d«.wn  the  ri\er.  on  the  ritht  bank,  is  th^r 
state  OI*  /iii//'f/i.  inhabited  by  a  commercial  fn-ople  resembling  the  .Mandingoe*.  The  rmnitrtt  .#:  t/.- 
Jhiifinim  extends  aloi;;  the  right  bank  of  the  .loliba  from  the  lake  Dol.o  to  the  environ>  id'*l>in.  a 
villii.-e  •U'lK-ndent  «in  the  kin-.;  of  Tinibuctoo.  Its  chief  re-ide!«  at  Alrinlm.  The  kingdom  of  7"«j.- 
6f«A-/t»ii  I  Timbuctoo'i,  u  bich  extci.ds  along  the  .Inliba.  is  ntiw  confine<l  to  much  narrower  limitsi  thjiii.it 
once  pO"«>esBed,  and  is  c.blijreil  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Tnaricksti*  prev«-nt  them  fi  om  plundering  iho  car* 
\ai's  which  come  fn-ni  aJl  qiiarter.s'to  the  central  point  formeil  by  the  city  of  I'im'urfitu.  |t  is  a  la'co 
open  t<-wn.  3  mil  s  in  circuit,  sitnati;  in  a  s;inily  plain,  Smihs  N.  (tf  tlii>  Joliba  :  the  hou>es  arv  nl••^t.\ 
built  «>f  brick,  but  have  only  a  grouii'l  -torey.  and  the  streets  ari'  wide  enounh  fur  three  h«»r^elne^.  to 
I  a"»s  ahie.i.st.  It  contains  -icven  mosques.  ThoUi;h  its  trade  has  much  declino<l  fri»m  what  it  wd<.  jit 
Tliubuctoo  may  Im*  c«in.si«lercil  as  the  principal  mart  i»f  thi*  part  of  Africa,  lis  port  i.s  at  Kuf'i-t.  a  su'^'l 
town  on  the  left  liaiik  of  the  .Itilibn.  lUncn,  chi«.tiy  to  the  right  of  the  Kawuia,  Is  a  coiifts'ierutii>n  *•{ 
sevi-ral  p«-tty  king-,  the  most  pwworful  of  whom  are  tho>e  of  Utimt,  Kiinwi,  Si'^i,  and  Jhnispj  or 
Buvth.  The  capital  is  ilnutjifi  «)r  hutith.  on  the  leit  bank  of  the  Kawara.  w-itli  alniut  1'2.'KV>  inhabitant^ 
hiitmn,  on  the  tiank  of  a  chain  t»f  Idlls.  the  resilience  i>f  the  sultan  of  Yarro,  oppears  to  be  the  n^^^^l 
eommercial  and  populi>ii<<  town  of  Borgcu,  and  contains  so  n.any  as  W.i**)  inhuhiiants.  Minrn,  «-iie 
«»1  the  bnest  tow  I.s  in  the  country,  contains  Ih.ooo  inhab'tsnts.  The  kimcdom  of  Wtfini^  «iiin;ito 
between  llaouHsa  and  Boigi  u.  is  the  most  (owirlul  in  this  part  of  i^oudan,  and  its  nultan  has  ruo- 
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cessfally  repelled  the  aggressions  of  the  FeUatahs.  *  Yaouri,  the  cai  Ital,  is  a  large,  fortified,  popu- 
lous, and  commercial  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kawara,  in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  intersection 
of  11^  N.  lat.,  and  5°  K.  long.  The  kingdom  of  Njfffe  or  Tappa,  to  the  left  of  the  Kawara,  is  divided 
between  two  brothers,  one  of  them  a  Mahometan  supported  bv  the  Fvllatahs,  the  other  a  pagan. 
The  capital  of  the  former  is  Tabra,  a  town  with  kO.OOO  inhabitants,  on  the  Mayarrow.  an  affluent  of 
the  Kawara.  Knulfou,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Tabra.  is  the  mo^t  industrious  aiid  b::sy  town  In  Nyffe, 
with  12,000  or  15,000  iiihabitautH.  Rubba,  a  large,  populous,  and  commercial  town  of  Nyffe,  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  Kawara,  seems  to  be  in  possession  of  the  Fellatabs.  It  is  a  (treat  entrepot  of  the 
trade  of  Soudan.  Eg^a,  to  the  right  of  the  Kawara,  a  large  and  populous  city,  distinguished  for 
the  commercial  activity  of  its  inhabitants, .who  possess  a  large  number  of  vessels  with  which  they 
trade  up  and  down  the  river.  The  kingdom  of  Yarriba,  which  extends  from  Pouka  near  Badagry,  on 
the  slave  eoast,  to  the  frontiers  of  Uorgou  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Kawara,  in  10'^  N.  lat..  is  one  of 
the  principal  states  in  this  part  of  Africa;  the  kinirs  of  Dahomey,  Alladah.  Badagry,  and  Maha,  are 
its  tributaries,  and  Benin  U  an  ullv.  The  capital  is  Eyeo  or  Katunga,  a  largo  town  15  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, built  on  the  slope  and  round  the  base  of  a  small  chain  of  hills.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  '20  feet  high,  and  a  ditch  ;  the  houses  are  built  of  olay  and  thatched.  The  other  principal  places 
are:  £ohou,  m  large  town,  formerly  the  capital;  Dnffou,  with  15,000  inhabitants;  Jannaht  Chaiei, 
Kotuo,  with  2i).000  mhabitants.  The  kingdom  of  Fundah^  Fandah^  or  Founda,  which  is  very  imper- 
fectly known,  extends  along  the  Tchadda,  and  exercises  dominion  over  a  great  part  of  the  country 
situate  to  the  left  of  that  rivei*.  Its  capital  is  Fundah^  on  the  river  Okwah,  a  small  affluent  of  the 
Tchadda ;  wiiich  is  said  by  Mr.  Laird  to  Le  as  large  a4  Liverpool,  and  to  contain  about  60,000  or 
70,00v)  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  cotton  stuffs,  leather,  good  lieer,  and  iron.  Jamtnahar  or  Y'ffi'^ti'ih 
on  the  Tchadda,  U  t'.'.e  port  of  Fuiidah  in  the  dry  season.  The  kingdom  t^  Benin  or  Adou^  one  of  tho 
mo>»t  powerful  in  Soudan,  extends  along  the  coast  from  Lagos  to  Bonny,  and  20  days*  Joumev  ln> 
land;  thus  including  a  large  portion  of  the  delta  of  the  Kawara;  but  the  int«rrior  is  still  very  little 
known.  The  capital  is  Benin,  a  town  with  about  15,0<J0  inhabitants,  70  miles  from  the  coast,  li'ati 
a  small  town  with  a  population  of  5O0O,  the  capital  of  a  small  dependent  kingdom  of  the  same  name, 
is  inhabited  by  the  Jackeris,  a  negro  race  remarkable  for  their  industry,  and  tie  mildness  of  their 
manners,  which  form  a  singular  coutrast  with  the  ferocious  habits  of  their  neighbours,  the  people  of 
Benin.  Bonny,  a  town  with  20,000  inhabitants,  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  a  branch  of  the  Kawara, 
is  the  capital  of  an  oligarchic  republic  tributary  to  Benin.  It  was  recently  the  greatest  slave  market  In 
Guinea,  and  is  still  one  of  the  mo»t  extensively  commercial  towns.  Brats,  a  trading  town  on  a  creek 
of  the  river  Nun,  west  of  the  Bonny  river ;  wiih  2(HH)  inhabitants.  The  kingdom  qf  Qtta  extends  from 
the  St.  Anthony  or  Andony  river  to  the  Rio  del  Rev.  Its  capital  is  Old  Odebar  or  Bongo^  and  its 
inhabitants,  though  idolaters,  are  somewhat  civilized.  The  Old  Calebar  river  forms  a  wide  estuary, 
navigable  for  large  vessels  up  to  Ephraim  town,  which  is  governed  by  a  chief  who  assumes  the  title 
of  Duke ;  it  contains  about  6000  inhabitants.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  Kawara  are  several  places, 
which  our  information  does  not  yet  enable  us  to  assign  to  any  of  the  great  poHtical  divisions.  Boqua, 
Bockwey,  or  lecory,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  immediately  below  the  hills,  is  a  sort  of  flree  port  or 
neutral  place,  wh«re  the  people  of  hostile  states  may  meet  without  danger.  AUa  or  //fa,  Aadah  or 
Jddah,  7^  40"  N.,  abo  on  the  left  bank,  is  a  large  town  with  15,000  inhabitants.  Damug^o,  on  the  left 
bank,  40  miles  below  Attab,  is  the  seat  of  a  chief  who  possesses  a  flotilla.  Kirri  or  Ai»re<>,  a  large 
town  on  the  right  batik,  25  miles  below  Damuggo,  is  one  of  the  principal  markets  In  Soudan.  Ibou, 
Eboo,  Ebboe,  a  small  town  of  6000  inhabitants,  not  Car  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Kawara,  is  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ibou,  and  one  of  the  principal  marts  of  the  lower  part  of  the  river. 

The  principal  states  included  in  the  Basim  or  thr  Tchad  are  the  following :  —  Bomou  is  situate 
along  the  sides  of  the  great  lake,  and  seems  to  consist  of  Bomou  I'ropt^t  to  the  south-west  of  the 
lake;  Kanem  to  the  north  and  east ;  Loggun  to  the  south ;  a  part  of  MaudarcL,  to  the  south  of  Logr 
gun ;  and  a  part  of  the  country  of  the  Mungcu  or  Mungowi  to  the  north  of  the  Yeou.  The  capital  If 
^irfiif  or  Sew  BomoUt  a  walled  town  with  15,000  intiabitants,  not  far  from  the  Tchad.  The  other 
principal  places  are  :  —  Kouka,  a  small  and  recently  built  town,  the  residence  of  the  Sheikh  El  Kanemy, 
who  was  the  actual  ruler  of  Bomou  in  1826  ;  Angomoti,  the  largest  and  most  commercial  town  In 
the  empire,  with  30,000  inhabitants,  besides  strangers ;  Digoa,  a  large  walled  town,  with  a  population 
of  30.UOO ;  Bimie  or  Old  Bornou,  on  the  Yeou,  formerly  the  capital,  is  now  entirely  ruined ;  but  an  ex- 
tensive space  covered  with  the  remains  of  buildings  still  attests  its  ancient  Importance,  when  It  con- 
tained 200,000  inhabitants.  Gambarou,  once  a  large  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yeou,  is  also  ii| 
ruin^ ;  Detow,  sometime  the  capital  of  Mandara,  with  10,000  Inhabitants ;  Mara,  the  present  capital  of 
Maudara ;  Maou,  the  capital  or  Kanem.  The  kingdom  of  Baghermeh,  situate  to  the  south-east  of  the 
lake,  borders  on  Bornou,  but  its  extent  is  unknown.  The  Innabitants  are  noted  among  the  Africans 
for  iheir  bravery  and  their  industry.  Metna  appears  to  be  its  capital.  The  kingdom  ^  Alobba  called 
Dar  Szaleh  by  the  Arabs,  lyadai,  by  the  jpeople  of  Fezzan,  and  Borgou  by  the  Bomouese,  is  too  im- 
perfectly known  to  be  described.  Its  capital  is  Warra,  which  Is  sud  to  be  three  times  larger  than 
Boulak  near  Cairo.  Only  a  part,  however,  of  the  kingdom  seems  to  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Tchad. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Dor- Fur,  a  considerable  territory  situate  between  Dar-Ssaleh  and  Kordo- 
fan.  and  of  wtiich  the  capital  is  Kobbe  or  Cobbe,  which  was  visited  by  Mr.  Browne  In  1793.  It  Is  a 
dry  despft  country,  lying  between  the  basins  of  the  Tchad  end  the  Bahr-el-Ablad. 

The  Empirk  of  thk  b'ouLAHa  or  Fkllatah  belongs  partly  to  the  basin  of  the  ELawara,  and  partly 
to  that  of  the  Tchad,  but  the  larger  portion  may  be  assigned  to  tho  former.  It  was  fotmded  By  the 
Sheikh  Othman  l^anfodio,  who  was  a  proficient  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Arabs,  and  enjoyed  the  repu* 
tation  of  t>eing  a  prophet.  He  came  originally  from  the  woods  of  Ader  or  Tadela,  and,  having  settled 
in  Ghoober,  built  a  town,  where  the  Fellatahs  soon  began  to  collect  round  him.  Driven  from  It  by  the 
Sultan,  he  again  settled  in  Ader.  where  he  built  another  town ;  from  all  quarters  Fellatahs  flocked 
to  his  standard  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  he  acquired  possession  of  the  whole  of  Haoussa, 
with  Kano  Kubbe,  Yourl,  and  part  of  Nyffe,  and  extended  his  ravages  almost  to  the  sea^coast.  He 
died  in  1816,  when  his  son  Bello  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Haoussa;  while  the  conquered  ter* 
ritoi  ies  to  the  westward  were  given  to  his  nephew.  Saccatiio,  the  capital,  is  a  large  city  on  the  top  of 
a  low  hill  near  an  atiiuent  of  the  Kawara,  about  four  days'  Journey  from  the  great  riv«:r.  It  was  buiU 
in  1805  b>-  Danfodio,  and  has  been  surrounded  by  Bello,  with  a  wall  24  feet  high,  and  a  dnr  ditch.  It* 
population  is  estimated  at  80,000.  The  other  principal  towns  are :  Kathenah,  Catnna,  KoMkna,  for- 
merly a  lar^e  city,  but  now  so  reduced  as  to  occupy  only  about  a  tenth  part  of. the  enclosure  within 
its  wall ;  kalau-awa,  the  chief  town  of  Ghool)er ;  Zirmi,  the  capital  of  Zamfra;  Zariya^  the  chief 
town  of  Zegzeg,  a  new  town  built  hy  the  Fellatahs,  and  containing  50,000  Inhabitants  ;  Magaria,  In 
Ader,  a  fine  town  built  by  Sultan  Bello,  which  is  iMcomlnK  dally  more  considerable ;  Kano,  the  prln* 
pi  pal  mart  of  Central  Atrica,  a  large  town  with  40,000  inhabitants,  is  about  15  miles  in  circumference^ 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  30  feet  high  and  two  dry  ditches:  but  the  Interior  is  divided  into  two  by 
a  bahr  or  morass,  which  forms  a  lake  in  the  wet  season;  Baebaegie,  In  the  province  of  Kano,  is  % 
large  town  with  several  stone  houses,  and  from  20,000  to  25,000  Inhabitants,  alideToted  tooommeree. 
f^otofiko ;  Zangaeia ;  Katagoum,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Yeou,  one  of  the  principal  fortresses  of  tfaf 
empire,  with  7000  or  8000  iiuiabitants. 
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'  Thi  whole  of  the  contlnnit  loath  of  the  MoAtor  U  propcrlj  entitled  to  this  appiXi^kmi  M fit 
limit*  of  thv  ditifllon  toMj  be  eiteudcd  a  lUile  Author  nortli,  so  aa  to  incluile  the  ankBova  n^-m 
which  have  the  great  ci-ntral  chain,  or  »appoMd  chain,  of  Diouiiialna  for  tbisir  northtra  korte.ira 
iiihiT  wordii.  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  Camcroons  on  the  Ititcbt  of  Bi*f^  to  the  Oalf  of  AAia.  T^ 
rvKion  may  Ih>  divltled  into  four  (lortiont,  the  flrtt  three  of  which  we  ahall  dtfacriii^Miiwalcl}.  &■«:- 


I.  The  Maritime  Rfginns  un  tkf  tVett  CwmH  s   2.  The   Mi-n 
Africa  i  aud  4.  The  L'HexpUtrtd  Jntrricr,  res|iecting  which 


M^r.'titme   Kegiotu  t^  ike  tmd  Outi  L  Sua 


nothing  IS  known. 


§  1.  CoMHtrieson  the  West  Coatt. 


Thmp  roiintrieii.  in  former  timet,  wore  nnially  denominated  £«Mvr  ^mhwi.  7%epeftioocitM£s 
frniii  tlio  Caiiirroont  to  Vfk\*tf  I^pei,  is  called  the  rwut  nf  G*iht*m  f  bat  almoet  nothinf  U  kwfrndii 
Inti-riiir.  Tlio  evidrnre.  howev«-r.  which  we  already  poaaeaa  on  thia  euliject  ftoes  to  prort  tkmlv? 
till'  na^t.  thnm^h  li>v)  nilloii  In  Utitiido.  and  probably  40  milea  to  seaward,  there  is  a  tottauar.i'^ 
liitiMii  iif  liuliihurctti  d  h«(iriv.'i>n  gsM.  the  breathinft  of  which  ia  extneinely  ii^nrioos  tobcaHL:  bl 
Mv^  Trttfi  »<iir  Patil^-U  it  \*  nut  iinjirohable  that  our  emisers  on  the  coaat  are  exposed  to  iucdu- 
tii'iiA  tfivfii  uui  fn>m  tin*  im*i  an  uitd-.r  a  tropu*al  sun,  over  an  area  of  -l^^.iiOO  square  mile*  la  axa. 
Tlil«  \w  .tuorilios  to  the  cirt'iini-tance  of  the  iiomeroas  rirers  which  flow  into  the  Bi^  of  tIalfK  &<& 
a  r it') ily  wiKNlcd  country,  lir: using  down  much  Tcjretable  detritns,  and  foraine  oef^siuef  «a:K 
tlu-ir  nmuthi :  an«l  that  tliuii  tlie  mn»t  fsroi:rable  conditions  for  generating  snlphnretted  b;^-<tr 
an-  |ir>-«rnt.  in  this  vurr  case  in  wliich  «o  large  a  quantity  of  the  drleteriotia  gas  is  fmicd.—  fnm 
«•/  .-/r'-i'-ri.  Ftb.  I»41. )  Tlie  oniT  place  of  any  imporUnee  on  the  ooaet  la  Xaanfv  or  GeurfH^n,  a 
prlnriiiiil  *\i\v  market,  li  is  situate  on  thv  riTvr  Gabon,  which  flowa  into  Conaeo  bay,  totbe  Dcni 
uf  tiiv  (tiuatur. 

Ltfiniio  npitoars  to  extend  from  Tape  Lopes  to  the  Z^re.  or  some  mIlea  Ikrtber.  and  tarisia  i 
nuinbfr  of  diiTen'm  »utj»  or  in-ttv  kingdom*  which  wc  need  not  particularise.  The  cou«  it  kifkec 
abrupt,  but  the  hills  are  covered  with  soil  and  luxuriant  TMctAt Ion.  The  aoU  la  gcnenUytai 
l«iam.  and  verv  pro.iuctive  i  but  near  the  roaM  is  an  ostromcly  Une  aand.  The  Lakes  ami  riTcn  ibMs: 
with  fl^h,  anif  tbefi^rosiii  with  wild  beasts.  Tbo  climate  is  exeosslvelv  hot.  Ra2n  toaactini«s&lit:l« 
till-  iK  w-  ar«>  itufHcient  fur  vegetation.  Almost  the  only  grains  eultrrated  are  manioc,  maiw.  ladi 
sikmMua  uf  pulie  callvd  nissnKcn ;  but  the  greater  part  of  tlie  country  ia  coTerrd  with  tall  grass.  X^ 
tliii'sit  rri)it»  grow  wild;  sugar-cane  attains  an  extraordinary  siae;  palna-trees  are  Ten  photif:^- 
]-«>tati'('!i  and  yams  are  also  very  abundant.  The  Chines  hog  Is  the  only  aninoal  reared  fot  iameKS^ 
\\*v.  The  iN>o|>le  rriiide  in  tillages,  or  clusters  of  vtraw  huts  in  the  midst  of  palm  groTCS^  TtQ 
ari-  ill  thi*  1  iwrtt  htnte  of  d4i;ra«lation.  indolent,  deliauched.  fllthy,  cowardly,  aoq  auyeiatHi***.  TV 
rai'itul  uf  all  the  couutry  i^  I.oanfto  or  Bannt-  Loanpt,  situate  in  a  large  and  fertile  plahL  abii«l'"> 
nillfM  frimi  the  coa^t.  in  4  *  3«i'  S.  iat.,  and  is  said  by  M.  Urandpre  to  hATe  a  population  of  IS.Oi0.  Tte 
othi-r  priiti-iital  t<iwii«i  are :  Kinf^dlf^  the  capital  of  Ca-Congo ;  A/alr'aaAo.  a  foreat  aiare  markrt  n  tto 
ena-^t :  C'tffmhi,  in  N>:cil<i,  lit  a  U-autiful  situation,  with  a  fertile  toil,  and  «  good  harbour,  isoM<rf 
tbr  I'rlnrli'al  *lavi'  iii:ii-k<  t*.  »»n  the  e«a«t. 

»   C'oMio,  a.x  oritiinally  knuwn  tn  the  rortugue^e.  extended  from  Cane  Lopez  to  Cape  Negro,  ioehc:: 
noi  fiilv  (.'«»ii){o  I'mpi-r.  lint  n.Uo  Loanfi:o.  Angola,  and  Itenguela;  but  its  limits  f<tfem  to  be  n>i*n- 
)«fnotf.f  to  a  "inall  ti-rritnr} .  >tn.'tchinp  al«»ng  the  left  bank  of  the  Zaire.     Near  the  sea  the  coortr?  :■ 
li.w  ami  tlat.  travfr>».d  liv  iiiiimriMi*  ^trenjii*.  and  al>oiuuliug  in  san«iy  deserts,  but  in  general  loy  ^ 
til.-,     "llio  cMinati'  is  wrv  {iHtiUntiil.    The  iiitirior  roiwi>.t««  of  a  number  of  t<>rraces or  aCL■lili-•^ 
fiiriiiiii<  a  tliii'.  rii'h.  .iii>i  ;  ••|iiil>iu.'>  n  );ion.     The  principil  pby«ieal  feature  is  the  great  ririrr  Ir*- 
call. -.I  al-ii  ( ■■'»/■! /I c".  f'tr' •.'■!.  yii.iiiisi-  Fn7*ttf'li,  and  /trnftn^  which  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ^^' 
a  );r.-at  ImmIv  of  wntrr  vx  H   -i'  S.  Iat.     Iiiiiik  iliatolv  tiff  Itn  muuth.  in  the  cunvnt  of  its  chanm-L  C*;**^ 
Ti..  1.1  \  tMii'ii'l  nil  i><>tt<  III  with  IV)  f:ithiimM  vt  Uiit> ;  and  it  «-aj  ubM>r\ed,  that  though  the  csriYi^ 
niatlc  a  ripfliiiK  noiso.  n-.toinhliiig  thst  uf  a  mill  sluice.  \vt  it  a'SA  seldom  found  to  exceed  4)  it- 
kiMit4  :iii  hiMir.  aiid  in  niitn\  plaivit  not  more  than'^}.     At  its  mouth  it  is  10  miles  wide ;  a  little  h:fbi? 
iiti  it  dintini  •iif>  to  7  ;  ami  at  1 1->  niiloM  tVf»in  the  rea,  narrows  commence,  and  continue  for  ¥*  miK 
tlir(in;;h  which  Hiace  tlu-  ri%<  r  i*  pi-ncraUy  not  nmro  than  from  300  to  SOl)  yards  wide,  and  gen^nLj 
Odnilmxl  U-twi-cn  mckH.     Al'uve  ihi' nam>wi<.  fur  aUuit  UK»  milc»,  the  rlrer  again  expands  to 'Jbe 
wiiith  iif  twii.  thnr.  aiid  (-\i  n  iimre  than  four  inili'S.  tlowintr  with  a  current  of  tw^o  or  three  milef  ^ 
biMjr.     Hiu'lnr  up.  th««  n.itiv.  •«  statM  to  (\iptaiii  Tuc'ki-y.  that  they  knew  of  no  impediment  t>^  i*" 
pfintinujfi  n:i%iK"tion  of  tlu'  river,  ami  that  the  tmlv  ohstruction  in  its  north-east  branch  was  a  *in.> 
li-ilir«.  of  ro.-k".  forming  a  sort  of  raiiiil,  over  whli-h,  however,  canoes  were  able  to  pas*. — (Xrt-rjf.^ 
of  .in  I'liuiiitum  f>  FiffT.  t'f  Ztiirr,  ^r,  in  l^l'I.      in'  it*  origin  snd  attluenm  nothing  'jin-'ii^f-,* 
kiiM^Tii.    It  o\i  rl1i)W>  ill  thcr.iiny  •Jra^on  to  the  hvi.:;lit  of  |-j  f«.i  t ;  ami  has  alMi  ri-^in^s  in  the  dry  ^i-t.*-'- 
fo  t»«f  height  «l  7  fi'«'t.     'I  lie  hank"  are  olotho<l  «ith  a  most  luxuriant  vtiroiation.     Th.-  cvi'urtr*  s 
div  de«i  inti'  a  nuiiilK-r  of  p.ttj  >tate'«.  ea«'h  ^•overm  d  hy  a  chtM'«)u  or  chltf.  aoknowledginc  thr  j-^V- 
ni'tr}  of  Hllndy  N'r.»iii;«i.  wIm  n-id.  s  at  Hun/a-('oni:<».     Th<'  <\mj:i»ese  Itelnnt;  to  the  U-ast  fa\'«yr-- 
riu'o  of  iicjrjM'jp,  anii  ari-  sirk  in  iho  l(iwe>i  htatc  of  denradaiion  and  i(uiM>r<«tition.      Thiir  rt-lii-i.aJ 
fetiehl'-iu.  with  ft  mixture  ol  ('iiri.stl.mitv  introiluoed  hv  the  I'ortujtuese,  and  idulatrj  ;  but  the  |«v]f-^ 
Br«*  sjiiil  to  Im»  Miiicere.  Im-';  it.i'lo,  rnd  etiiiiiinsxIoiKit.*. 

An«.oi,\.  pDMiii.  or  .\  MiH'Mn:  exti  nll^  to  the  >oiith  of  Conco. Iviii;:  alKiut  STmI  miles  from  K.  te  W.. 
nn<l  .V»  or  tV)  from  N.  to  S.  It  is  rroprrly  a  p.ut  of  Con^ro,  fr-'in  which,  however,  it  lias  Kvn  iV-ii- 
eally  ^e|■»ratcd  ninoelh.  mi  l.ile  of  the  Kidi  eeiilury.  It  is  extremely  nu<untaiii«»u<.  lioinK  destitute  f 
idaiiiH,  i-xroj  t  on  the  ».a  Hhore,  with  M»nie  small  llatn  on  the  sides  or  in  the  gorges  of  the  mounta:«v. 
It  iH  extremely  wi  M  watered  ;  the  priiieipal  stream*'  nre  the  '  tfinz.t.  lnns'i,tkiu\  I'antitM^  the  firM  i~l 
Inst  of  which  form  the  !miitheiii  and  ntu-thern  iiounlftric!*  i>f  the  country.  The  mjiI  uu  tliec>a>t  ;* 
KAudy  hut  not  desert  :  in  tin*  interior,  it  \*  rich  and  iii.»du<tive.  The  cliniate  i.n  excellent,  and  thf 
heat  temiHTAte.  (loM  and  pihi-r  ha\e  Ik-cu  ili^coxind  in  thi»  mountaii-:*  near  tlio  coa>t  ;  Imt  no  coil 
ilust  has  Ihi'Ii  found.  Iri>n  i"»  pleiitifdl,  ainl  copper  is  aUo  said  to  exl-t  ;  W  ail,  sulphur,  atiil  {-itroleuia 
are  Its  principal  mineral  \  rodnolions.  i;\erv  <po.ios  of  tropii'al  \ejretatlon  Is  uliuiulantly  priituoivi: 
and  all  the  aiiimaN  com o  on  to  intertropical  .Vtiioa  arc  fouml  The  i)eop!e  are  black,  but  have  f«»- 
of  the  negro  peeullarities  in  furm  or  feature ;  blue  ey»  s  and  rwd  hair  ai-e  not  um^omnion  among  theni. 
The  (M)^ulation  W  said  to  W  d^n-c.  The  capital,  .v?.  J''iut  vt  LiMuda,  is  ^aill  to  contain  MJiM  inhat'i- 
taiits. 

The  Portuguese  estal»lishe<l  a  factory  on  the  coavt  in  \AM.  and  their  power  has  l»een  constantly  ex- 
tending CTiT  since  ;  the;-  have  une  e:»tabli»him>iit  7iiO  miles  inland,  and  exercise  great  ijitfuencv'orvr 
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the  nnmerous  petty  cbiefUfns  amonff  xrhom  the  country  is  parcelled  out.  The  chlefUlns,  however, 
are  all  xubjcct  to  a  sort  of  king,  called  the  Incue.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  irory  and  slaves, 
the  latter  of  which  are  carried  off  in  great  numbers  to  UrazTl. 

BKnotiKLA  extends  along  the  coast  from  the  Cowara  river  to  Cape  Negro,  or  from  9°  to  1 6^  8.  lat., 
a  distance  of  about  460  miles.  It  appears  to  be  mountainous,  and  watered  by  a  great  number  of 
streams  ;  and  the  elevation  of  some  parts  of  the  countrv  is  io  considerable  as  to  occasion  a  great  de- 
gree of  cold.  Dense  forests  of  cedars,  palms,  boobash,  date- trees,  tamarinds,  and  other  tropical  trees, 
with  some  which  belong  to  the  temperate  zone,  clothe  the  sides  and  the  tops  of  the  mountuns,  mixed 
with  vines,  bananas,  and  other  species  of  firuit-trees  of  the  finest  quality  ;  but,  owing  to  the  Indolence 
of  the  people,  grain  is  not  very  abundant.  Wild  animals  are  extremdy  numerous ;  and  also  cattle, 
sheep,  ana  goats.  The  mountains  vield  copper,  sulphur,  petroleum,  and  crystals.  The  coast  is  ex- 
cessively urdiealthy ;  but  the  interior  is  salubrious.  The  rainy  season  lasts  generally  throughout 
May  and  June ;  but  it  is  very  irregular,  and  sometimes  no  rain  fidls  for  three  years  in  succession. 
The  country  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  petty  tribes  of  independent  and  very  savage  barbarians  ;  the  most 
noted  of  whom  are  the  Gagas,  Gigas,  or  Jagat,  a  wandering  set  of  robbers,  wno  acknowledge  no  tribe 
or  nation.  They  destroy  all  their  own  children,  and  keep  up  their  numbers  by  stealing  others.  They 
are  bold  and  skilful  soldiers,  but  ruthless  cannibals,  without  the  slightest  idea  of  art  or  industry,  car- 
rying destruction  and  desolation  to  every  place  they  visit.  The  Portuguese  have  long  had  s<:ttlements 
on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior;  but  their  power  does  not  seem  to  extend  far  beyond  their  forts. 
Their  principal  settlement  is  San  Felipe  de  Benguela,  a  small  town  with  a  fort  In  an  unhealthy  situa- 
tion, on  a  bay  of  the  north  coast,  13°  4(/  8.  lat.  The  rest  of  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Benguola  is  a 
aandy  desert  without  water,  scantily  peopled,  or  traversed  by  the  Cimbebas  and  Damaras. 

§  2.  The  East  Coast, 

From  Bab-el -Mandeb  to  Cape  Guardafiii,  the  coast  extends  eastward  for  about  600  miles,  forming 
the  southern  border  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  This,  as  well  as  the  cotmtry  of  AJan,  to  the  south  of  Cape 
Guardafui,  as  Uar  as  the  river  Juba,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  has  no  other  distinctive  name 
than  Barra  SomauU,  or  the  land  of  the  Somanlis,  a  people  who  live  in  numerous  independent  tribes. 
They  are  a  mild  race,  of  pastoral  habits,  and  confined  entirely  to  the  coast,  the  whole  of  the  interior 
being  occupied  by  the  savage  Gallas,  and  appear  to  be  the  descendants  of  Uie  aborigines  of  the  country, 
who  were  early  converted  to  Islam  by  the  Arabs,  who  traded  with  them.  The  north  coast,  some- 
times desiernated  on  maps  AdM^  has  three  towns,  which  are  little  visited  by  Europeans.  Zeiia,  a 
small  town  of  600  inhabitants,  inclosed  by  ruinous  walls,  and  possessing  a  shallow  harbour ;  and 
Taj'urraht  a  mere  village,  of  70  or  80  wooden  huts,  but  wiUl  a  capacious  harbour,  and  good  anchorage, 
were  recently  (1839)  subject  to  the  Paaha  of  Egypt.  Serbmit  Barbara,  or  BurOureeitt  remained 
unknown  in  Europe  till  1826 ;  it  is  situate  on  the  coast,  230  miles  8.E.  of  Bab-el*  Bland^,  and  may  be 
described  as  a  large  encampment,  rather  than  a  town,  the  permanent  residents,  during  the  hot  season, 
not  exceeding  100  families;  but  from  September  to  April,  there  is  an  annual  fair  or  mart,  at  which 
aometimes  so  many  as  10,000  people  are  assembled,  who  live  in  tents  formed  of  sticks  covered  with 
skins.  Their  great  object  is  to  barter  the  produce  of  the  inland  country  for  goods  brought  f^m 
Arabia.  The  chief  articles  exported  are  ghee,  coffee,  sheep,  giun,  myrrh,  ostrich  feathers,  gold  dust, 
hides,  skins,  and  slaves.  Coffee  is  brought  from  a  distance  of  40  di^s*  Journey  in  the  interior,  and 
as  it  forms  Uie  principal  part  of  the  return  cargoes  of  the  vessels,  the  quantity  exported  must  be  very 
great.  The  whole  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Banlana.  Gape  Guardaftd,  named  Juu  jiuere  by  the  Arabs, 
IS  a  bold  headland,  immediatebr  to  the  south  of  which  is  the  Jebil  JordafAn^  a  high  mountidn,  firora 
which  the  European  name  of  the  Cape  itself  seems  to  be  derived. 

From  Guardanai  the  coast  extends  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  but  with  various  windings,  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under  the  various  names  of  Man  or  Ajen  (  Ansb  Haxine^  i.e.  the  rough  ground), 
Xianguebar,  subdivided  into  Magadoxa^  Melinda,  Zanzibar,  and  Quitoa  t  Mozambico  or  Moxambiqut ; 
Sabta,'  Inhambani,  and  Caffraria.  This  long  sweep  of  3000  miles  is  chiefly  occitpied  by  negro  tribes  in 
a  state  of  great  barbarism ;  though  some  ofthem  are  numerous,  and  not  quite  destitute  of  arts  and  in- 
dustry. Arab  colonics  are  also  to  be  found  at  various  places  along  the  coast.  The  sovereignty,  as  far 
as  the  river  Mozimba,  to  the  south  of  Cape  Delgado,  is  claimed  by  the  Sultan  of  Muscat;  the  re- 
mainder,  as  far  at  least  as  Delagoa  bay,  by  the  Portuguese ;  but  the  only  territorv  which  the  latter 
rcallypossessistheCaptaincyofthe  AuMtfe  Senfio,  which  contains  about  3600  square  leagues.  Thetown 
of  the  same  name  is  situate  on  the  Zambeze  river,  in  17°  30^  S.  lat.,  9b°  lb'  E.  long.  This  Portuguese 
territory  is  traversed  by  the  great  river  Zambeze,  which  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  in  lat.  18°  8.,  by  five 

Erincipal  channels,  named  tue  Luaboel,  Luabo,  Couama,  and  Quilimani,  Its  sources  are  unknowji, 
ut  the  river  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  canoes  for  300  leagues.  The  lower  part,  however,  of  ita 
course  has  been  found  to  be  scarcely  navigable  by  larger  vessels,  even  boats,  owing  to  the  great 
rapidity  of  the  current,  and  the  numerous  sandbanks  with  which  its  bed  is  choked  and  divided.  It 
has  many  considerable  affluents ;  and  so  great  is  the  rush  of  the  floods  f^m  its  various  mouths, 
that,  four  miles  from  the  land,  the  water  is  perfectly  fresh.— rJotirrui/  B.  Geog.  Soe.  Land.  II.  136 ; 
III.  204.)  Proceeding  alomf  the  coast  southward  from  Cape  GuardafU,  the  first  place  worthy  of 
notice  Is  the  peninsula  of  Hafoony  which  projects  a  considerable  distance  seaward,  appearing  like  an 
inland.  Magadaza,  or  Mukdeihu^  or  Mukdetha,  QP  T  8"  S.  lat.,  45°  19^  b"  E.  long.,  is  a  considerable 
town  with  an  imposing  appearance,  the  buildings  being  considerably  large,  and  of  stone,  overtopped 
by  four  minarets.  But  these  are  only  tenanted  by  the  dead,  the  living  population  being  resident  in 
low  thatched  huts.  Braoa,  within  the  territory  of  Magadoxa,  is  also  a  port  of  some  importance.  JVe- 
iinda  or  Maleenda,  once  a  flourishing  city,  has  been  totally  destroyed  by  the  savage  Gallas.  Mombar, 
4^  A'  S.  lat.,  a  town  in  possession  of  Arabs,  is  only  a  mass  of  huts,  hovels,  and  ruins.  It  Is  situate  on 
a  small  island  on  a  bay  or  gulf,  which  forms,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  perfect  harbours  in  the  world. 
The  island  is  >urrounded  by  cliffis  of  madrepore,  capable  of  being  rendered,  by  very  little  labour, 
almost  impregiuJ)le.  Farther  south  are  the  two  large  islands  of  Pemba  and  Zanzibar.  Pemba  is  30 
miles  in  lengui  by  10  in  breadth,  and  18  f^om  the  mainland ;  it  is  low,  and  rests  on  a  coral  foundation, 
but  is  covered  by  a  most  productive  soil,  yielding  every  kind  of  produce,  especially  rice,  and  being  in 
tact  the  granary  of  the  neighbouring  country.  Zanzibar,  25  noiles  S.  of  Pemba,  is  about  twice  the 
size,  but  resembles  it  in  almost  every  other  respect,  producing  abundantly  grain  and  sugar;  but  the 
climate  is  unhealthy.  They  both  belong  to  the  Sultan  of  Muscat.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Zanzibar 
is  considerable,  and  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans  and  English  t  the  Sultan  farms 
out  the  customs  for  about  £30,000  a-year.  Quiloa  (Keelwa)  once  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  has  now 
dwindled  to  a  mere  village,  governed  by  the  Muscatese  officers.  Cape  Delgado  is  situate  in  10°  40^  2^' 
8.  lat. ;  and  lmmc<liately  to  the  southward  is  the  extensive  line  of  the  Querimba  Itbinds,  which  are 
all  composed  of  coral,  low,  of  various  sizes,  and  abounding  with  excellent  harbours,  which  afford  per- 
fect security  in  the  heaviest  gales. 

Within  the  Portuguese  terrltonr,  besides  SeniUL  already  mentioned,  the  principal  places  are:— 
Mozambique,  Quilimanc,  Sqfala,  Inhambane,  and  Bithia  de  Lourenzo  Marques  or  Bahia  da  Atagoa. 
The  harbour  of  Mozambique  is  formed  l^  a  deep  inlet  of  the  sea  M  miles  broad  and  6  long.  At  the 
entrance  are  three  small  islands,  which,  together  with  reefs  and  shoals,  render  the  anchorage  per- 
fectly safe  in  the  worst  weather.    The  islands  are  formed  of  oond,  and  named  Mozambique^  St. 
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7'»i-  T.fiif  '■  *:  .-.th  \fr.  -^  '"  •'  ■■'»r'i  |t  :<r'>  »: ,'.  -iN>  T  ■  T*:t  »*!■■!*■  of  ihjic  por:?<»n  of  ib*  .rai 
ri'  !i».  «»i  ■  ii  li-  *  -  -.'h  •:  •'  ■  I  .-.a:  .r.  :*  .•■  «  .;•  r— :r;-!-.-i  '  j  ::*  h  -.rc-jtAn  p  -.♦<.»*'..-♦  i*. :h«  co-  >i-i 
•  itl  ;■•■•.♦■  ot  1^  •  «:r.':-'.  V. :  I  ■:  :i.  ^:;  :i."." -•  t--  t*;  "f'?.'*!!!  j*.  «.!.d  t«-.  tV-e  cc-'-ntrir*  f'-y^r^-r. 
1.1  'I.'  ^itr.-.ii«  at-tr  :•■•,•■;  ••.?•■  *  w  .'.!.  «':■': -h  ''i-  ■-  ■  ■■::  •'•  l.fc^*-  :r!'e-o  ■u'-i**.  In  :hif  *^n««ib«n  r:^*r 
li'trj:!  ti.ii>  !-■  rix«  !  ■*:  "l.  t  ;■  ■■  ■  :'  *  *;r  -  r?..  a  '.'r-  V  •  T:::rr.r.!  h**  a  trr«-lt  h  of  nv-arS  ;.'Vi«r.::.'e? 
Ut»i«'  i'i«  \!l*ii:  fcfi  J"  ■■  I'l  J.afi  •••■■■iri»;  ».  .:■  ti.-  '•■■■-:.:.•?  i Mend* *«>uthwapil* ihrt'Ufr'h n*4rl.«  .-■ 
«ir<>>i  :i  .  •  -.  •  •  t  i-liT  I  ■;■■:<  •.;•*  I.Asui:i»-;  t'vU}  at-  ::•■"■...*:  "soa.  the  rmrt  hem  iimil  i  hat  be  fiirae; 
liV  k  ■!  M.-iiiia'.  liTj-  -Iriwri  Ir  -ii  Wklii-c'i  IJi*.  "'i  t  i-  * . -t  p-«i»t.  to  lH-la^i>a  Bay  on  t^ie  **rt  cvAi-: 
'i|  i»  ;■  ii-.".'»'.  t'p- * '1.-'  »  ..'.  iv '■  ■  M.  >■*  t»i.-  •  i::y. "!.  r- tr-;T:.:tT.  t  j  ihc  i-xtonr  if  about  >»>>  miitf  i^ 
|.M  iTtli   f  -.III  4  11.'  t  I  H>  -'.  n :  li  a  I-  ■■uii  'ir'-:!.);!!  -A  Ji  .  ot-oi;  ri»in^  an  an-auf  l>.i.->.0  fquar^  iuJtfva> 

lilt'  III/  ■  -*-t—-ttAni  i.l.r  ■•'  d'x^^t   I  '  .-  '  U:il-  •>. 

«ii  ■»!  II  *i  A'TT'  7  *iii  I'.  Afrii'a  i«  t.r-ratly  «•  •:nj'i*f*l  of  Ions  raoanta'n  ri-iife*,  extendlns  [r.i 
<lrr.-  ii'ifi  !..  iiri>  i-ar  j'«  I  :•>  ♦  .•  -  ,-»•  fh^t.  m  :th  r  :■  r\i--  i:..-  ;  lain?  ai'J  la'.lrv*,  whioti  ri««r  by  »ufw*^•«: 
M:i/«  •  I  .«*!•  I.I' I  -li.'i'l  ■  f  fi--  sM-'i  .r.  v;v,;:t  t'.i.  .'  .'.oi.i.i!  ti-rrittirj  thc<>e  nio-mtain^'  con«i»5  '•' 
|lir-i  «li-tiii'  f  fit.tf' «  I'l'  Csr-t  I'Hiii— i  I.'inj''  A"'*/,  riiii- }"sralM  I  » the  «<<uth  coa>t,  at  l^■«» 'li^Tar  .- 
ui  fr.ijfi  /  1 1'»  •.  •  ■  ,i''--.  Til"  ••  '■'•ri'i  ranj^*.  T.aiiii-1  Z.*  i»/»  '■»"•?'«  Klack  Mountains  .  i#  contidtTib ] 
liivh>r,  :iii'l  iii"«ri' niK,:  ■!.  '■■»ii.i-'ii.?  ••fi-'ii  of  d>inlj':>- anl  ^vi-n  ir  pit*  riJ^e«.  The  btlt  of  lanl  i^ 
t»t>iii  ihi*  rniiv"  niKl  thv  fi>rii:ir.  ><•  ii'^irly  t-'pial  in  wiift^i  to  t'lf  iuw lan-i  «.in  t!ie  i^a~oo>a*t.  but  it  sii 
riiii-i'h-r.-i»il>  i-r'-.-it  r  •  l-vair-n.  lUy  n-l  anolM.  r  j  Jriiii  I't  •»■'  !■>  l'.«  •  mil-*  wide.  o<kan»  thr  lofty  .Vi^i"''-"^ 
r;#'if,'i  \fwl.iti-l  *<|ii  .ii;:ii:i-  ,  t)ii- hi.-)i.  •*  rait..-"  "f  *i'i":rh  .Xtri'a  :  tht«  «u:iin.it>  of  vrh.ch  %r^  Z'.T- 
r!iM-.  '  •■  tT' -1  » ii'.  -i»-^.  •■  Ml.' «->i!ii:tT'-t  t-i  •»■■■•-!  ill-  #  ■•■*;i:i"n  "f  1 '.•.»■••  f«.ot.  Karlh- r  north.  V- 
••t.iinti;,  |.i;  I  .  (I.  fill  ».  ;  !■: .  ;it:l  ;1m- wr.  r»»  r  j  jrT  ■.!'  t?  •■  ri-r:*-!!  y».t  cxii^-rtHl  iunn*  tJn- Ja-i.:  ■ :' i'=' 
jrri  .1'  M.ir  ■.ii!h  i«- irlin';iri"  «.     '1  li- N:--jv. !  :•  <i.l;r.-«-  arr  ;  i-l'-n^fl  to  tin-  ii»«r-li- wo-T    ur  J-r  "; 

1,4-1  •     f  II  .•_•.  r.i.'t  l:.r-,-i;  ••i-»w:irl.  i>i»y  tA'..    I'-    i.a: f  /I'l  ,;.f '.  i. , /,  ai,.i   \..,  ■.  i.- '^-,-.  r. .  *; 

nil  t:iif  ii-  r  |iMi!iiri;,'i  I  t  ■  I'n-  I.  •i*li->- 1*!  !■•  :i:i  i:;.i.:i>-u'M  •  \:ii.:.  turiiiiiis:.  iir<>!>jt'<.y .  a  \  art  t.f  :L.v  ;  ii 
riiii.'.  ■  I'li -I  t>i<-  I..I- I ->■>  !;•  •.!  i;..-  ^\  .i.  1  i.  T"  1  ■"•  r  !■*■•  I ;•!_•■■•  »ri' }•;■•;- '.I- o  1.  in  tlii^  ^kTii.*  n>ai.r.ir 
»ii  ii.i   I '.I'll  W'    ».    iiiM  I'.  1 1|.' ii-.t  :li-  ;.«T,  wi!li  !ri  •,■.!•  tiT  i;.t- rru;-tii'i»-.  n"  «lvuM.  *-iit   ?t'U  w-th  *.:!* 

f  ii  I.I  •  ill  II II  \  f"i   t:it  ii'.i  II  -  i;i  i''ii.%iili-rii  ■■/  t*."-  I  r  ■•■•.■,MJi"U»  a>  ii-i:tii»n«  uf  ilio  *Anjo  muzx'-.     1  *: 

•nil'  |iil  «iiiiiiiiit"»  '■!  tlsi -■■  ii.iiiiiiTiiiMs  ar-  •  il.-  ^.-..'-.A  ;■  «»r  C-m;-ii*'-  ft:.  i:i  tiralTr«'%  lu-t.  74'>"-  It 
III'  .  /.  .iiii'f  f.".  iMi  111!  Iiirii.-r  it"  |{i-,-uil>'i:.  <  I.tiiw  .'il'-iiij.  nnii  Wuri'i-^ttr.  .">:■  •tVi.'t  ;  X'^fJii-i'-'i:  i 
till  imi  I  In  I II  !•  ■!  t  III  <  i-iny  i!:  ■  i:m  M.  -tr:  -t.  .'.■•■!  i  i".  ■  *  ;  Nlr.  .Miiriin  ''l>.'«  Iroui  I  ■■  *.'  In  Vkii ;  and  \\:r-' 
H  ii,.-  iMii.ii-.\  't.iii'iri  vM'liiii  .'.  ■"  I- it  III  it-  li..'l:>  ■•!  J-  aV:.  Th»*  H'lht"'  rj^.  mi  tlio  oasltTii  froii  *.■■'■.  . 
!••  Ill  \i 'I  !■•  if  tin  l.i.-lM -•  lilt  I  filiiii,\.  Iiiit  it-  !i>  uht  I.a- ii'il  }<  t  fit-  Ik  aoL-frtaino-l.  1  lu- •  l.ii:.  > 
t  It  ■  II  till- >i  ,1  .-iinl  tl.i  l.iii.'i-  K''i'>i' i«  i-i\»-ri '1  ttitli  u  'i- |i  iiii-l  fi-rtili- "ml,  wATiri-d  by  i)iixiwr<  u^  r--'. 
Ii-i  .  n  I  II  i-]i,tlii-il  «itli  •.■iJi-1.  .Ml  I  .-'lilt  iiiiiiij  !i  >».kutilnl  \a'i'ty  of  tri-f^  ;tii«l  "•liriil».-.  Kaiii«  ar\'  i'- 
i|iii  nt.  ii-i'l  till-  I'liiinfr;  i  iij";.-  .'i  liU'r  ii.ill  ."sm'I  •  i|-i:ili!«."  t  i:i: «.  ra'.uri"  than  lh«-  ot:.«r  |  laim  Thv  jOi* 
fii  II  ii;i«-i".  iihmr  iln-  /w.Irii-  IJir.'i-n  r-intaiii-.  n  «"ii:i«'i'lor;iM  ■  iiri'i-uiti"ii  nl"  u  vll-n-ati-ivil  an.!  !»■•;  1 
liiii<l<  I. ill  tlifii- ;iri- iiiImiI  w  iid  I.-him- tr:ii-t  -  hI' aril -Jr-i  rt  cjill.-il  A'/r/«'.  Abi»\oihe  Zwurtt^  lle-jr-' 
i)ii   ihiiil  i(  rriii'f  i^  ■■liH  It*  •■f-'Mi'ii-l  lo  tin*  (irmt  Kirr-i.  ji  \:i»t  iilani  3«""  ^li!o^<  loiitr,  dy  ii>arly  1- 

III I.  uliii  II  In  r:ii«i '1  jil 'uM  :(iiii>  hi-t  :i)ifi\i- flu- IfM  I  ni  tli  ■  M.-a.  a!iifv\l!iliit«»tf*fry  wIhto  a  linni  oUy 

•iiii-l:i(-i-.  tliiiil\  >]iriiikli<l  ii\cr  with  -.int.  hut  ^tii-Mi-il  uit'i  itol.iriii  liill".  aifl  n  fow  >tiiiiti.-d  5hru> 
'I  II"  1 .1  t.  rii  I'oitinii.  l.iiwi  \.  r.  I'l'thi"  ti'rr.-t»-i',  ainii-j  th»"  i'.»  t  <  t"  thi-  Mu  iiwhi-r^'tn.  is  a  tiiioly  wiTtr« 
mill  liiiiv  Tiaif.  ;inMriliii  •  \ir>  iii-ii  |'u«tur.iiri"  in  il  ■  iiutii- mmi- \ulh-\-.  '1  ••  tin- ni>rtli  nl  iho  Sii-u?- 
li  r^'- ii.  I'm  I'liimti  y  jT.fliiiilly  hi-i-mif,  mnr' ujf  n,  iiii-l  lAti-n-iV".- I'laiii- ."}  rviil  )■•  ttiri.- iho  oy  t>,  trhi-.' 
nil  I  iM  I  1 1  •!  H  itli  u  iM  :iMiiiiiiit  III  <-MT\  kiii'l.  '1  III'  l.-iM'l  il'-i-liii-  «  ii(\v.ir>N  tiiv  i.orth.  vxitli  niany  i,ii»: 
iitiiil  lull  •.  whirh  li  •  ;i1mii|.!|_\.  ami  «>taiiiUik'- oM.'.ir  1<>.i\<  >•  isjuiii  a  la'.'i'.  Firthort.*  tli-  r.«»rih  .ir 
iHiilh  \\f  t.  iilmiv' til.- t  "ra-i-K  i;  liiir.  is  ;in  i-vtiii-iM- aii-l  .iliiin-t  ')iiimilK-«s  l.onl-cai'f.  ailiirtu-^l  m'.t 
iiaiiii  :il  .T.ii  I  s  .  iiinl  ii|)i  I, III,'  iiitii  i-xti'iisiM"  jiiaiii^,  i-x>\  ■  r»  ■!  with  h.nij:  uru:*-.  ami  Mlu<j<|t'il  with  a-ai'ij 
Hiul  ill  •■iiiii'  latlH  thiii'>  ^|-riniJi->l  \\ilh  ii;ii!iii-.i<-.  >w\i  i^*  thi>  rmuitry  towanls  l.atakoo.  ahi.' 
In  iwii  11  ihat  iilmi-  ami  l»i  l.iyu.i  IJii\  i^  I'l-  fiil-iii  ii"*  •••iii.ill\  tiiio.  WtMtwaril.  down  tlio  oinir«»i'  ■•:  lY 
<iiirii"i.  thi"  i'iiiiiiir\  hi-i-nin  .  iii'>r.-  .tii-l  iiinri'  -ti  V  K-,  ai.'l  i-\tiMi>ivo  '■aiiily  trai't^  stn-tflj  for  In.iiilr-.- 
fil  III  1 1-  H  nil  liiilh  si<|ii.  i>t  ti,i>  iiif  r.  'I  he  (-iiiiiiti-\  m-^l  111'  till-  i-iiinii.i.>i]i'i-ii.i'iit  of  tl)e  UnCklt'Vi-lfit  !i:->'ji 
tnin '.  hiiwi-tii  ."■  iiiid  .!'•  >  hit  .  a|-|ii-at'<  t<i  l-<- ii  L:i'i:it  iii'*'iiu-d  phiii,  tin*  lirM  |'art  I'aiinii:  craduall 
fiiiiii  Ihi-  Nii-ini-li|i  riilk'i- t->  ih--  <t:iiii'|i;  •>|)i  iiikli-'l  ii\>-r  uith  >>iiijiilar  ]iili->  of  rock:*  which  a*>::ii 
Ihi- iiiMht  iTiiti-^'i|iii' api-i  iiiaiii-i  1.  Mill  fiMlhi  r  n>-rlh.  thi-=-.-  i-laiiis  ar.- o-'Xi-rrd  ^  jtli  low  |»ru!>hiri<> 
w'iih  hi-ti  .iii'l  thiTi-  III  il-  III  -alt  ;  aii>l.  in  mu-  jihn-' .  a  \ali«'\  of  'i.\  iiiili>  uiik*  oi*i.'ur>.  which  if  frit;nl 
riiiiii  iioi  ilul  iiuk«'<l  •alt,  iiiiil  n|i|M-:ir><  tn  Im' nrcaMuiialty  i.'(i\i- t-(l  ^itli  watvr.     Tlii;*  va»t  loaltjiai)  i*  »\n 


I 


•  Tin-  usual  n|>|irlliitiiiiis  ol  the  •iuuthorii  i»»vt  uf  thi"  r^vrion  aro.  Thr  Capf  of  Good  Hityt.  or   7J 
Cfiji'  <',-h,ntt,  till*  most  aukuanl  iiiui  initi>t)i(>priai<-  naiiif*  that  can  Im-  i;i\i'ii  to  a  lar^o  ootintrv.     It 
|M-iihiili|,\  lint  i>iiHy  to  tliiii  niiDthi'i- ;  hut  it  h.i;<  oi'i-iirit il  to  11.4  that  a^ooii  il«>Kiuimtion  niiglit  b«  furiu« 
)i>'iM  ihu  rmtuKUfwc  lumic  of  thv  ('a]»«,  nlifditly  iiiu<liiied,  iianic>l}.  M'KH«>zt. 
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posed  to  be  about  40  miles  in  circumference ;  the  surface  is  a  fine  dry  MJt,  of  a  brilliant  whiteness ;  an<l 
the  soil  of  the  country  adjoining  is  composed,  in  some  places  of  a  sharp  gravelly  decompoaed  schistus ; 
in  others,  of  a  calcareous  btratuin  strewed  over  with  flints.  Ihe  western  part  of  thU  desert  is  pro- 
longed hvyond  the  cdonial  litiiit  into  Nama(|ualand.  which  extends  along  the  coast,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Gariep.  to  about  2(K)  miles  north  of  the  river,  and  for  the  same  distance  eastward,  in  which  direc- 
tion it  is  separated  from  the  Ketchuana  country  by  an  extensive  tract,  which  is  uniiUiabitable  lor  want 
of  water.  The  soil  of  Namaqualand  is  in  generaJ  light,  sandy,  and  thinly  clothed  with  tufted  grass. 
Some  plains,  however,  are  reported  to  be  much  more  fertile  in  pasturage  than  the  rest  of  the  country ; 
and  here  and  there  are  scattered  copious  fountains  which  atford  eligible  situationa  for  permanent 
vij'ages. 

At  the  very  southern  extremity  of  AfHca  is  the  Cape  Peninsula,  a  singular  tract  about  36  miles  long 
and  8  broad,  composed  of  a  broken  series  of  mountains,  with  tlat  or  conical  summits,  which  are  con* 
n»ctod  by  lowi-r  gorges,  and  Joined  to  the  continent  by  a  low,  flat,  sandy  isthmus,  20  miles  wide,  be- 
tween Tal>lc  Rav  and  False  Kay.  The  peninsula  mny  indeed  be  said  to  consist  of  two  mountainoua 
tracts,  s -parated  by  a  sandy  isthmus  between  Haut  Bay  and  Fish-hook  Kay.  Within  the  peninsuU 
are  several  remarkable  mountains,  the  heights  and  names  of  which  are  :  Jabh  Mountain.  3682  feet ; 
Drirs  Peak,  331.5;  LitttiM  Ht^d,  '2760;  Lion's  Hump,  lM3i  Muyzenberg,  2000;  EUty  Peak,  1200; 
Shwm's  Berff  or  Signal  Hill,  2500;  I'aidusberg,  1200;  Constautia,  3200;  Cape  Peak,  1000;  Hanglip 
Cap*-,  1800  feet.  Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  is  Table  Mountain,  the  northern  front  of  which,  dl» 
rectiy  facing  Cape  Town,  and  rising  from  th  •  bay  like  the  ruined  walls  of  a  gigantic  fortress,  presents 
an  almost  horizontal  line  of  two  nillos  in  length,  uith  a  plain  at  the  top  of  about  ten  acres  in  extent. 
In  front  are  two  wings,  named  the  Denit't  /  tak,  and  the  Lion's  Head^  which  evidently  formed,  at  one 
time,  a  continuation  of  th(>  table,  and  have  their  l<ases  still  attached  to  Table  Mountain,  at  a  consider- 
able height.  The  Devil's  Peak  is  broken  into  irregular  points ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  Lion's  Ht-ad  is 
a  solid  mass  of  stone.  fa-<liioncd  like  a  work  of  art ;  and  reseml>ling,  it  is  tiiought,  in  some  points  of 
view,  a  dome  placed  on  a  high  conical  hill.  The  flat  summit  of  Table  Mountain  is  occasionally  over- 
spread  with  a  mass  of  white  clouds,  well  known  as  the  table-cloth,  but  the  '*  magnificent  apparition 
dwflls  only  on  the  mountain's  top."  This  is  Called  the  Table-cloth  by  F^nglishmcn,  but  the  French 
call  it  bi  Derruquf,  the  wig.  It  commences  by  a  small  white  or  fleecy  cloud,  which  remains  for  some 
time  stationary  over  the  summit  of  the  Lion's  Rump ;  it  then  gradually  increases  untU  it  covers  the 
whole  Table,  when  it  l>ecomes  a  dark  grey  in  the  middle,  while  its  edges  still  remain  white.  After 
continuing  for  soiAc  time,  it  slowly  mingles  with  the  atmosohere,  until  it  finally  disappears  without 
rain  or  mist.  A  strong  south-east  wind  commences  immediately  atter  the  mountain  Is  completely 
covired,  which  often  blows  in  squalls  excessively  btrong,  and  generally  continues  for  two  or  three 
days.  It  lilows  very  bard  through  the  gap  which  seoarat^s  the  Table  from  the  Devil's  Peak,  driving 
the  while  clouds  in  rolling  fleeces  like  wool  along  tne  sides  of  the  mountains;  ships  are  firequently 
torn  from  their  moorings,  or  bring  their  anchors  home,  and  are  driven  out  of  the  bay  with  all  their 
anchors  a-head ;  hut  the  moment  they  are  outside  of  the  bay,  they  find  nothing  more  than  a  single  or 
double-reet  breeze.  But  this  phenomenon  presents  itself  only  when  a  strong  south-east  wind  may  be 
expected.  Though  very  rugged,  the  mountain  may  be  ascended  on  horiieback ;  tbe  experiment, 
however,  is  very  dangerous. 

Beyond  the  eastern  limits  of  the  British  territory,  the  coast  extends  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to 
Delagoa  Uav.  I'he  most  southernly  portion  is  possessed  by  the  CaflflerB,  from  whom  it  has  received 
the  name  of  Caffraria  or  Cafferiund,  and  forms  a  tract  of  country  clothed  with  the  finest  pasturage, 
fwc  superior,  in  general,  to  that  within  the  colonial  boundary.  The  face  of  the  country  evidently  mx- 
prDViH  a4  it  extends  farther  to  the  eastward ;  most  of  tbe  streams  are  free  from  the  admixture  of  sttline 
matter,  which  is  peculiar  to  those  adjacent  to.  and  within  the  colony,  and  which  renders  them  not 
only  unpalatable,  but  in  some  cases  highly  injurious.  The  coast  is  much  bolder  than  that  which 
skirts  the  colony  ;  hut,  respecting  the  country  beyond  the  mountains,  nothing  accurate  is  known.  It 
is  said,  however,  to  be  highlv  deiiKhtful.  abounding  with  wood  and  water,  diversified  with  ridges  and 
valleys,  and  clothed  with  rich  herbage.  The  mountains  which  separate  it  from  the  Betchnana  country 
on  the  nortl),  and  from  the  Amakosas  on  the  south,  are  exceedingly  rugged,  particularly  the  former 
range,  which  isof  a  very  formidalile  and  rrgKcd  character,  presenting  a  succession  of  the  mcst  frightful 
preci(  ices,  supporting,  like  huge  buttresses,  the  inland  plains  and  deserts.  The  terrace  plain  between 
the  two  ranges,  extending  from  the  colonial  fromier  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Natal,  a  distance  of  at 
lea!>t  4()0  miles,  and  comprising  an  area  of  about  24,000  square  miles;  and  even  the  whole  of  the 
country  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  to  a  distance  of  200  miles  beyond  the  Amapondaa,  is  un- 
occupied by  man  :  it  may  therefore  be  fairly  calculated  that  the  waste  lands  bordering  on  CaffTmria  do 
not  fall  short  of  40,000  square  miles.  From  the  Keiskamma  to  Delagoa  Bay,  the  scaooundary,  is  one 
of  the  most  varied  and  intere^ting  that  can  possibly  be  imagined,  presenting  every  diversity  that  rich 
hills  and  fertile  meadows  can  produce ;  the  mountainous  range  Which  separates  the  sea  border  from 
ttie  interior  is  in  some  places  (jOOO  feet  hi>.h.— (  Owt^t'i  Voyofie,  I.  70.)  It  is  within  this  fine  country 
where  there  is  <uch  ample  room  for  colonists,  tliat  the  Briiisn  Governments  have  been  strongly  urged 
to  found  a  settlement  at  Port  Salal ;  where  alre-ady  a  number  of  Dutch  Loors  from  the  Cape  territory 
have  established  an  independent  state,  llie  country  is  well  wooded  with  large  timber,  and  watered 
with  upwards  of  100  rivers  and  running  streams,  some  of  which  are  larger  than  tl  e  principal  rivers 
of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  soil  is  so  fertile  as  to  produce  three  crops  of  Cafl'er  and  Indian  com  in  the 
year.   The  rains  are  pei  iodical.  and  the  climnte  is  cooler  than  that  of  the  Cape,  and  highly  salubrious. 

The  soil  throughout  the  colony  is  very  varied :  in  some  places  it  consists  of  a  naked  sand,  in  others, 
of  a  stiff  clay,  and  in  many  parts,  of  a  rich  dark  vegetable  mould.  Often  the  surface  appears  a  dry 
sand,  but  on  digging  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches  a  black  mould  is  found  beneaUi ;  the  stifl" clayey 
soil,  sometimes  nd  and  pometimes  yellowish,  i.i  very  fertile  when  irrigated.  The  ea.*t  coaot-border 
is  generally  an  alluvbl  loam,  as  is  the  case  with  many  valle>s,  particularly  among  the  ravines  and 
windings  of  the  Fish  river.  The  surface  of  the  great  Karroo  Is  d. versified  :  in  many  places  the  roil  ia 
a  stiff  browniHh  coloured  clay ;  in  some  parts  a  l)ed  of  sandstone,  crossed  with  veins  of  quartz,  and  a 
kind  of  ponderotis  ironstone ;  in  others,  a  heavy  sand,  with  here  and  th*  re  a  blackish  loam.  Near  the 
bed  of  the  iiuflaio  rivtr  the  whole  face  of  the  country  ia  covered  with  small  fragments  of  a  deij^ 
purple-coloured  slat<>.  which  have  been  detaclied  from  strata  of  long  parallel  ridges.  Scattered  amonc 
these  fragments  arc  black  stones,  resembling  volcanic  slags,  or  the  scorlse  of  an  iron  furnace.  Conical 
hills,  some  of  which  are  truncated,  stand  detached  on  the  plain,  and  are  composed  of  alternate  layers 
of  earth  and  sandstone.  Some  flat  »andy  marshes  of  the  Karroo  are  overgrown  with  ruahes,  and 
abound  with  strong  salt  springs,  contiguous  to  which  a  kind  of  salt  wort  grows  in  perfection  ;  the 
surface  around  its  roots  is  generally  covered  with  a  fine  white  nitrous  powder. 

Of  Minerals  few  have  yet  l>efru  discovered.  Indications  of  coal  have  been  met  with  at  the  Kroon> 
ri\ir,  and  in  some  other  places.  Near  tbe  Bushman's  river,  in  Uitenhage.  an  extensive  vein  of  alum 
ha'<  recently  been  di^covi-red,  which  is  particularly  beautiful,  very  pure,  and  valuable  aa  an  article  of 
commerce.  At  Camtoos  bay  a  rich  galena  has  lieen  found  in  the  sides  of  a  deep  glen,  in  quartzose 
sand.^tone  of  a  yellowish  colour,  which  is  easily  broken.  This  ore,  when  assayed  oy  Msjor  Van  Dbeu, 
yielded  from  200  pounds  weight,  100  | ounds  of  |ure  lead,  and  8  ounces  of  silver.  Mineral  waters 
exist  in  different  places  :  ana  there  are  numerous  salt  lakes  and  ponds  which  supply  the  colonista 
with  that  necessary  article.    There  are  also  several  aingnUr  aalt-pana,  some  of  which  are  SOD  milea 
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bordering  on  ih(CrfUIUrr»(ha«liHiD«biiM  as  nbltottna  nan  In im,  i^taa 

mon  (kvHifad  dUirtcd  ihg  nln.  «lMa  M  «em  faa^  ftlu  In  tiii  i  iiiii.  aad  doH  n^  ^^Hd  l<* 
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IndHd,  am  t"wo  minir  nriMtn  rfpluta  it  Iba  (.lue.  ^M~wbM^iniin~neSiid*top 
iHimlwr  ot  ipwlmwn,  hi  rtm»riwil  to  bU  eoTTHiwdMi,— 'Tea  bara  ■!*•■■  lai  ih>  iimii  itM~ 
bat  hm  ibraim  mjwboU  tjiten  Into diMidrr.'"  Mawhm  aaa  OH  Imtaiilii  Sal  ■  H^ieak 
iaimilr]l|ilitftilll«ld^f«hlipaniill>  thio  tn  tanlbRB  AMea.  ■"—  — "ra-  itr  hiathi  lantaaM 
a^DovlMKod  prtHfinlnent  la  Ttridj and  bcBaty.  flqarlihliw  vqaallj  on  atoiij  fcHi«  ^ ufawv- 
An  piidLvii  THrMj  ot  frutnctnt  or  lambbf  pluitd  from  In  *lld  laiiiriUK^  tame  oa  rbt^f"*  *^ 
lalbcd^pchumi^oTUii^  tnoantalBfltkadntMnoii  Ihe  wodf  Uhraaa  of  tha  <^tH ;  bnt  It  briupii 
Ihktoftiivniiiiiemuprfjfm.  prudiKcdlndlKrtmLnvlvljanariiuMt  rrerf  hUl  In  tiweolonj.Uv^'-'- 
(bc  wnrkl.  The  CuKinirf*  IKnmfittrmmatae  Itiuelil  Rrnwislonir  the  Bldcj  or  Ih«^l'!>:  <l'^. 
I<  avil  fur  UodIihi  IcMlM'.  Mulltt brandiiM  KTw IM- drtrmd.  The  I'llnui-ctirinl  ccaUoiMii]:'-^ 
and  themloa  uv  wvrj  when  feand  In  gFM  ulvn'jr.  Thd  dwarf  mulberrj  >1ourtmh«««  and  ib«  pi^t-^ 
frrlf^rii,  rrom  thv  bcrrit  of  whiabaflmand  pun  wax  la jiracund  h/efinpl«  boilinir  iMf.inai^-' 
In  ahundmncc  oa  Iha  kuclhjF  lidM  of  lh«  Mill.  Avcauesaf  oak  (durmani  tnrt.  Und  ciMiisiiti  " 
Iha  white |M|i1ar,  ilane-plH. and  othen anlo  )■•  tsm near  moM  of  tb«  ciniutr?  hoiuo.    TV  i^  ■> 

bout  or  jalliiw  wood,  both  nl  whtFh  »  •lecllmllr  adipUd  fnr  ImlMlnjc.  (Ornlture.  uKliUdn;.'^ 
liiirgnwii :  Ihnie  tm>  gmnalljr  Htaln  a  height  ot  lU  fei'l,  with  a  dluneter  of  ID.  There  ii  bet: '«-  > 
innt  Tarlri;  or  nther  nMrui  ilmber-treo.  In  Ibc  nBlihbonrhMd  of  Grahnmiiown  tb*  i--> 
d-wimn  nachM  the  hditht  oftlicoik.  tnd  In  lb*  ijiriat  pro.liic«  large  elwalcn  of  daaii  kuIiI  t--  " 
froin  a  dark  rrlretoalji.  11  11  ncarcelj  poeaible  lo  tuufflm  Uh  brinlaDcr  and  beaut  v  of  Eta  Ap-^>'- 
•iira.t1wwhDleefH>riruwbcibrin(caveTedwlDiblnuuiDi.  Whu  In  Hrttaln  arwcmildendbKi' 
IIAil  tfivelmomnf  jmaBlum.nrebenlmtodaanrdiiBwe-dt;  Iba  ntantirta  Indent  afleo  (tni  ttil 
«itTdenbrd(»ofthalTj-ltiififd|i<nnIani'  TheKarrmilarUM^Conmd  with  rarietiea  of  momk}' 
aiitbnnnni,  tnurala.  ttapella,  and  niihorbla.  and  with  lutta  or  boaeha  of  wiry  rrau.  which  eipBl 
irtduljr  aft^  rain.  Hereral  hpcriei  of  lb*  Icdleo  pbuil  jcrow  wlbl ;  tbo  CKtui  or  pricbtr  ptur  thmn  '• 
variuoi aiHiHua nf  ih<  oiittun  )>Jont  Aoiirlab^n  the  caatLTn  dJatrieUg  the  Ira-plani  baoloiu  bn 
rcannl  In  thi>  euunlij.  but  nn  attention  hu  btrn  paid  to  III  oultora,  tbaanh  tha  KaH  India  Coo- 

Biij'*  mniiipiilx  (owinx  lo  wliloli  It  wai  mf  Irelcd.  (od  trkd  to  be  cillrpatnt)  la  now  aboliihiL 
■( /h4ri<i  two  cropa  In  IbB  ivai^  and  the  tobarni'plant  lalarm  and  of  Rood  quality,    or  l>«ll  ih.n 

■ '—•-lonitlnalolbiitroulea]  and  temperate  aonM:  orjngia,  lenwiia. citrona,  Oa*.  iru> 

iinuignBilH.ahadilaclia.iiulnce'.Jainlioa.loiiiiala.  peaehca.  necUriDoTpan.  i 


inapea.  awlana,  nmuigmiilH.  ahaddocka,  <|ulnce'.  Jamlwa,  1oi|iiala.  peaehca.  necUi-imaTiiaan.  ai- 
plea.  pinnii.  BolboTla^  raaidwiTln.  MnwIiorrlM.  fiioacbirrhM.  ilmonda.  wahiuti,  eheainuu.  hud- 
nnti.  an  all  lain  and  of  eiei.-llenl  Onaur.  There  are  alaa  a  ireal  (ark'tr  of  (ra|v*  i  a  lain  wUIi 
nraian  rrapa(EieiULpud>iri9H:l.'alhol)  yUMt  a  dtdleUnln  bat  eoitlj  wine:  Ihesranei  hthSaata. 
thejr  ar*  anierallr  reareil  Ibr  thg  iliniiM  of  helnf  connrtrd  lata  lalriu.  The  tIw  1*  jmunb 
planted  at  IheCapalnrawallkeiPiiMiWrirliaiheii  hi  amae  vlnqwrda,  neh  aa  Cniutanlia.  II  bias- 
ported  anlhunei,ral>edab«fratahonIhi|imamI.ariinlDfl«tralH»,  alonf  which  ilupMdt  b 
rteh  iBiarlanre.  tin  an  aen  of  nwind  nat;  tka>  to  fdaiiied  Ann  ilnea,  wbleh  wit)  VieM  ■  leancn 
or  pipn  (MO  (illonal  of  a  lug.  The  aieian  arlioleule  priee  of  the  leagMT  1>  M  ahlllfnaa.  t.'aliiiari 
T«t.rf.i.i«..r  — — ~  — 'lety  aiKl  dT  the  UiKil  uualiljaru  ii'own.    The  — 1~"-  — '■—  — ■" ■  — 
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nly  three  Inches ;  the  ostrich,  6  feet  high,  and  the  creeper,  a  bird  about  the  site  of  a  cherry.  Of  the 

lirtv  species  of  antelopes  Icnown  in  natural  history,  Southern  Africa  contains  eighteen ;  besides 

hich.  there  is  the  largest  of  the  eland  or  orcas,  6  feet  high,  together  with  the  pigmy  or  royal  ante- 

which  is  little  more  than  6  inches.    The  springbolc  or  leaping  antelope  is  met  with  in  herds  of 

i^riMiOO  or  5000.    The  lion,  the  leopard,  the  panther,  and  various  sfiecies  of  the  tiger  cat  are  indigenous. 

milfrhe  wolf,  the  hynna,  and  three  or  four  different  kinds  of  Jackal  are  erery  where  found ;  as  also  the 

g It-eater,  the  ironhog  or  crested  porcupine,  the  viTerra,  the  Jerboa,  and  several  species  of  the  hare, 
uilkloes  are  numerous  in  the  woods  and  thickets ;  and  many  of  the  plains  abound  with  zebras, 
laggas,  and  gnus.   In  the  mountains  there  are  large  troops  of  the  dog-faced  baboon,  and  swarms  of 
i^rr^-  and  monkies  of  all  sizes.  Of  the  lion  there  Are  two  varieties,  the  yellow,  and  the  brown  or  black, 
;^or  which  the  latter  is  the  stronger  and  fiercer.  Indeed,  the  strength  of  this  species  is  prodigious,  there 
^^bcing  well  authenticated  accounts  to  prove  that  one  can  carry  off  an  ox  or  a  horse  with  nearly  as  great 
^-  CMe  as  a  fox  carries  a  goose.  Elephants  are  met  with  in  the  eastern  districts,  and  are  more  numerous 
^  AS  the  country  advances  eastward.    There  are  also  two  distinct  species  of  the  double-homed  rhino- 
^eeros ;  and  hlppotamuses  are  numerous  to  the  eastward,  and  as  large  as  those  of  the  Upper  Nile. 
^  Birds  exist  in  great  variety  ;  ostriches  are  numerous :  tho  secretary  b&d  (falco  serpentarius;  is  pecu- 
2  Uar  to  the  Cape  ;  it  is  the  inveterate  enemy  of  snakes,  and  on  thst  account  much  cnerished.    Eagles, 
^  vultures,  kites,  pelicans,  flamingoes,  crane;',  spoonbills,  ibises,  wild  geese,  ducks,  teal,  snipes,  bustards, 
^  partridges,  turtle-doves,  thrushes,  and  humming  birds  of  every  sort  are  found  in  abundance.    Many 
other  beautiful  and  curious  birds  might  be  mentioned,  but  we  have  only  room  to  notice  two  of  peculiar 
p  character.    The  locust-bird,  a  species  of  thrush,  congregates  in  places  where  locusts  migrate,  and 
m  feeds  upon  the  larvae  of  the  insect.    In  1828,  Albany  was  overflown,  and  almost  every  vegetable  sub- 
H  Stance  consumeii  by  locusts ;  but  in  a  short  time  these  were  followed  by  myriads  of  locust-birds, 
m   which  speedily  cleared  them  off.    The  honey-bird,  which  is  rather  larger  than  a  sparrow,  is  used  by 
kv    the  natives  for  a  singular  purpose.    MTben  the  Hottentots  are  In  want  of  wild  bonev  they  go  to- a 
K    place  which  thev  think  likely  to  contain  the  hives,  and  by  a  kind  of  whistle  summon  toe  honey-bird, 
J     which  is  always  lurking  in  the  neighbourhood.    The  bird  soon  appears,  and  actually  guides  the  bun- 
s     ter  to  the  very  spot  where  the  honey  is  deposited ;  he  then  takes  his  station  on  a  bush,  and  waits  till 
I     the  honoy  is  secured,  when  he  becomes  possessor  of  the  vacant  nest,  and  the  share  of  the  spoil  which 
I     is  invariably  left  for  him.    When  the  bird  has  eaten  his  fill,  tho  hive  is  again  closed  with  stones  to 
prevent  the  badger  from  destroying  the  young  bees ;  and,  as  there  is  always  a  plentiful  supply  of 
flowers,  the  bees,  however  often  robbed,  never  suffer  from  hunger,  nor  do  they  sting  unless  when 
burt.    Ants  arc  very  numerous ;  but  the  visitations  of  the  locust  are  now  rare.    Reptiles  are  not 
numerous ;  snakes  are  found,  but  few  accidents  from  them  occur.    The  boa  constrictor  of  a  large 
size  has  been  killed  near  Natal,  and  also  a  new  species  of  alligator ;  large  crocodiles  have  been  seen 
At  Delflgoa  Bay.    Fish  arc  extremely  abundant,  and  of  every  kind,  in  the  bays  and  along  the  coasts. 
During  tho  winter  season,  whales,  porpoises,  and  sharks  enter  the  bays,  and  seals  and  penguins  fre- 
quent various  parts  of  the  coast. 

Of  domestic  animals,  the  colonists  possess  those  of  Europe  in  abundance.  The  Cape  horse  is  not 
generally  large,  but  it  is  very  hardy.  Tne  ox  is  large  and  clumsy,  in  consequenceof  his  wide  branching 
horns  and  great  limbs,  an<i  is  of  considerable  strensth.  A  stall-fed  Cape  ox  weighs  from  800  to  900 
lbs.  Dutch  without  the  oflkl ;  the  beef  is  excellent,  if  the  animal  has  notoecn  driven  far  without  food 
across  the  I^rroo.  The  Cape  sheep  are  long-legged,  small -bodied,  thin  in  f^ont,  and  have  all  their 
fat  collected  upon  the  tail  and  the  hind  part  of  the  thigh.  The  tail  is  short,  flat,  naked  on  the  under 
side,  and  weighs  from  6  to  12  lbs.  The  fat  when  melted  is  like  a  vegetable  oil.  and  is  used  by  the 
Ihitch  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  and  by  the  English  for  making  soap.  The  general  weight  of  tho 
sheep  is  from  40  to  60  lbs;  the  wool,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  a  strong  frizzled  hair,  which  drops  off 
in  September  and  October,  and  is  scarcely  fit  even  for  stuffing  cushions.  Merinos  are  now  becoming 
extensively  introduced.  The  Namaquaa  possess  the  handsomest  and  most  vigorous  breeds  of  domes- 
tic animals  in  Southern  Africa.  The  oxen  are  equally  strong  as  those  of  the  colony,  but  are  trained 
Into  three  different  classes ;  beasts  of  l>urden  or  draught,  saddle  oxen,  and  war  oxen.  The  saddle 
oxen  are  much  superior  to  the  horse  in  supporting  fatigue,  but  are  inferior  in  swiftness.  The  war 
oxen  seem  peculiar  to  this  nation.  They  are  chosen  from  the  most  savage  and  ungovernable,  and, 
being  driven  against  the  enemy,  rush  on  them  like  wild  bulls ;  they  will  even  attack  wild  beasts. 

People.  —  Of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  the  most  numerous  are  the  orirfnal  European 
settlers,  or  their  descendants,  termed  Africanders,  and  consist  chiefly  of  Dutch,  with  a  small  in- 
termixture of  French  Protestant  refugees  who  left  their  country  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  In  phyHical  structure  the  Cape  Dutchmen  are  a  fine  race ;  in  some  districts  their  stature 
and  strength  are  gigantic :  particularly  on  the  frontiers,  where  little  vegetable  food  is  consumed,  and 
where  mutton  stewed  in  sheep's-tail  fat  is  the  principal  food  throughout  the  year.  In  mental  attain- 
ments they  are  by  no  means  deficient,  when  they  are  educated  in  youth,  and  when  a  proper  stimulus 
is  given  to  the  development  of  their  talents.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  corpulence  is  one  of  the 
chief  l>eauties  of  a  Dutch  housewife;  and  the  men  are  disUnguished  alike  for  their  hospitality  anl 
bravery.  Those  who  live  by  grszing,  termed  Vee  Roors,  are  now  the  most  numerous,  and,  probably, 
the  wealthiest  class.  A  numerous  colony  of  Kritish  settlers  was  established  in  Uitenhsgc,  Somerset, 
and  Albany,  on  tho  eastern  frontier  of  the  colony  In  1820.  The  other  British  colonists  are  principally 
confined  to  Capetown,  or  engaged  In  trade  at  different  stations.  Their  charscter  is  simuar  to  that 
observed  in  other  colonies ;  shrewd,  eenerally  intelligent,  attached  to  political  liberty,  careful  of 
preserving  it,  hospitable,  and  enterprising. 

The  litierated  slaves  form  the  next  n)Ost  numerous  class.  They  amount  to  35,000,  and  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes :  Malays,  Negroes,  and  AfHcanders ;  the  last  being  a  mixed  race,  descended 
from  a  European  man  and  a  Malay  or  Negro  woman.  These  classes  keep  themselves  perfectly  distinct, 
and  will  not  intermarry.  Many  of  them  are  nominally  Christians ;  but  the  prevailing  creed  of  the 
Malays  is  Islam. 

The  Holtentota,  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  are  tho  next  innumber,  but  the  least  in  importance  and 
social  worth,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  colonists.  At  present,  after  two  centuries  of  opiiresslon, 
they  probably  do  not  amount  to  30,000.  When  young  they  are  clean-limbed,  and  well  proportioned ; 
with  joints,  hands,  and  feet  remarkably  small.  In  rome  the  nove  Is  flat,  in  others  it  is  raised ;  the  eyes 
are  of  a  deep  chestnut  colour,  very  long,  narrow,  and  jiistant  from  each  otl)er.  The  eyelids  are 
rounded  into  each  other  exactly  like  those  of  the  Chinese.  Their  complexion  is  a  clear  olive  or 
yellowish  brown  ;  and  the  hair  of  the  head  grows  in  hard,  knotted  tufts,  and  when  left  to  grow,  hangs 
on  the  neck  in  hard  twisted,  fringe-like  tassels.  Their  cheek  bones  are  high  and  prominent,  forming 
with  a  narrow  pointed  chin  nearly  a  triangle ;  their  teeth  are  small,  and  exquisitely  enamelled.  The 
tending  of  cattle  is  their  principal  occupation  in  the  colony ;  and  for  thfs  purpose  they  hire  them- 
selves to  the  farmers.  Some  are  employed  as  waggon -drivers,  in  which  capamty  they  are  very  skilful, 
driving  sometimes  eight  horses  witn  perfect  ease,  over  had  roads,  avoiding  every  hole  and  rut,  and 
Koing  at  a  smart  gallop.  Their  fidelity  and  honesty,  when  well  treated,  entitle  them  to  rank  with  any 
Europcsns.  Their  habits  of  life,  however,  arc  filthy  and  slovenly.  Their  villages,  or  kraals,  form  a 
confused  mass  of  little  conical  huts,  reared  of  twies  and  earth,  and  so  low  that  the  inmates  cannot 
stand  upright.    They  carry  on  various  little  manuxactures,  such  as  tanninjg  and  dressing  skins,  form- 
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S&bUod.  squalling  tba  Munild  In  lndaiti7.  ud  fu  nrpuiing  Hum  In  wttMt  uti  mialMn.  Thaj  m 
^^SlHwn  lo  rU  thv  •outhvm  Irlbn.  u  the  pwple  from  whom  ill  dUmt  lutloiu  nctfn  th«lr  iron  aod 

SSuhotliar  u menib«n  ut tiia umc flunllr  i  Uit;  in.  u  thej upnu II,  oikmiipK ■»■.  udIih  wtaui 
^^orar  diaturba  tbekr  hunnoD,^,  mlnBle^Ioffathv  wlihout  fav  or  mtitnM.  TfaA  lndiuuioiii  Irlbu  of 
^^5lk«  lnhri«r  mr*  afit  InaenAible  (o  ^in ;  the  meruntilfl  chArKoter  1»  fully  developed  UDODg  tlMin  I 
^^bil  Uiej  think  of  notliing.  uyi  Air.  Cwnpbell,  bat  bend!  ud  emltl*.    Thdr  Inida  mij  bo  traced  rrom 

*^5igoa  Bit  on  the  e.i.lf  rn,  to  Wh«le-aih  r ' -■ 

Hi  the  Ziinbwe. 
^Stiiaim.  or  L.ilaka 


o  Wbile-aih  B«  on 


2^t  from  4U0O  ro  10,0(0-  lu  altuatloD>  boiroTer,  hiu  b*«n  laverai  timet  etuiupd  vllhin  lb«  inwnt 
^^^ntarj  i  tnd  KruHUHt,  or  Sfw   f-iTaJto^.  is  the  principal  mlulonarjItHtlDIi-  tutward  from  Ibe  BJU- 

lm*,and  coaialnlrif  dImljI  in.tKIOor  I^OUOInbabllukt^.  Nr>nh-fajtftf  IhfiT^mmrihaiirff  thw  Mumlii, 

^VuruUi  i 'b  the  If^iAM. 

^" large  towns.  1  hejr  wtre  Drl^lnal'j  few  in  number  ;  but  bava  apnad  their  CDUi^ufatA  orer  a  La^e  tor^ 
^V  rlton,  atid  mtir  form  n  aatioa  compared  or  all  klud'  of  tflbet.  Tliej  are.  geoer^l  j  ipeaklnK.  of  a  mora 
»  toocioaa  ehuaetcr  than  thv  aoulhcrn  Cafferi.  aiid  also  more  powerlnh  but  there  li  duw  a  deiert  Irant 
aa  «r  tH  mllei  Inivrpoted  b.lween  Die  Zoolahi  and  the  Ainapondai.  Of  laie  jean.  1idwct«-,  a  irntnuoi- 
■«  bar  sf  Dutch  tKHHB  or  faruien.  dixioi.Ienled  with  the  BrllUb  Korarnment  of  the  coloni,  hara  paawl 
mtf  tbal^ontleniD  ibe  norih-enel,  and,  irter  BgbUnK  their  way  ihrouih  the  Interieniag trtbee.  ha<a  eiTb 
■■  Mixlicd  UHinijWea.  tt  an  Inaepundeot  people.  In  the  couutr;  of  the  Znlahi,  at  Fort  Natal.    Tbeir 
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aoTiRSHKaT The  aDUraof  the  cotoniara  admlniatarcd  tea  aoramor,  vbo  retidta  at  Cape- 
town, aided  b;  an  eircutlTe  conncll.  which  1>  soni  pored  of  tbe  Commander  of  the  Forcea,  the  Cbfef- 
Juiilce.theAudltor-aenFrBl.  Tiaanrer,  Aeeoununt-Oeneral.  and  Baerelan  la  GoiarDnMnt.  There 
la  alto  a  legiilailte  eoiinoll,  appolntodb;i  tba  Brillah  Home  Gatemment,  The  eaatem  ditlrleta  bira 
bean  lateli  placed  under  Ibe  auiierliilindanee  of  a  Commlailoiier- General,  who  realdei  at  Ullenbaee. 
Each  ditlrlct  or  droRdj  baaaolill  eommlailoner,  wboacia  alio  aia  reiideai  maglitrale,  and  la  aided 
b;  anuniberof  aDpaldjuatlaiof  pian:  a  dittrlel  laaubdlridadlnlo  a  numbeTofamallardlTlila  - 
called  veld-fi'jmetolea,  over  each  of  which  a  veli^oniat,  a  aort  of  petij  ma^litrale,  praatdee.  U«  i 

(beae.  partleularlv  Ibe  latter,  bare  undergone  con» 
bj  a  suVenia  eoaH  coiolitlog  of  one  Chief  and  t> 
the  law.  ihcriOi  and  doputj-therin  of  dlilrleti  ba 


e,  praatdee.  Ua  ra 


Kklioiok There  li  aTarietj  of  eraidi  imonE  Ibe  Chrlitlan  part  of 

nunie,-oua  bodj  belnu  the  Calrlnliti  or  adharenta  oftha  Dulcb  Reformed  chi 

have  also  been  loniE  labouring  inlbe.-*' — —  ■ —  •>.-  ii-«— .~..  .^.n 


BonS ~Afr ram  Mliaimiirj_^8Mlrty_ cmflDeaJtaelVto taj 

i^iillimfi^ 


Paarl,  tolbagb.  DotJeaveSt 


Stolnkoir.    These 

the~CBffe~r>andB«cbiiana<. 
eleoarde,  Elim,  and  ShUoh, 


fine  colonj  ;  but  manj  other  articles  ■ree^the^produeed  In  the  ooloDj  or  obtaloedfrom  the  uri^ibour' 

a  higher  price  at  the  Mauritius  snd  other  markets  than  the  b«at  Amarlean.  Hariey.  oata,  and  In^an 
com  thrive  well;  the  last  Is  admlrablj  adapted  for  fattening  BwiM,  til*  export  of  whieb.  In  Iheabape 
of  hams,  bacon,  anil  salt  pork. Is  yearly  increasing-  TwDcr<^of  potatoeaarendteddailng  tba  jew, 
which  are  of  a  succulent  jret  mealy  quality :  and  the  nutritive  propertr  of  erarr  artlele  of  pratlalon  li 
abundantlj  eiempllBed  Inlhelatand  baaltby  apHuance  ot  the  peapra.  Wine  baa  lana  bean  a  staple 
eipoFt.  The  culture  of  the  tIh  waa  Introduced  bj  the  French  PretaMut  refugcea.  and  wherever  the 
quallly  baa  been  attended  Id,  tba  wlnapTDdDced  la  equal  to  that  prepared  In  any  other  part  of  the  world  i 
bat  Ibe  vise  gnwara  have  unfartgnale^  been  hltbtrto  more  ■RentTva  to  the  quantlly  than  lbs  qualllyof 
Iheir  wlnea.  to  tbat  they  are  of  teir  lltlle  repute  In  the  European  markets  i  and  tba  reduction  of  duty 
on  foreign  wlnn  imported  inluBrftaln  BiuealBH.bai  almost  rained  the  Cape  wlne.|T*da.  ConalanlK 
ni'ir  Capetown,  nu  long  celebrated  Dir  a  ptCQllar  and  ciccUcat  wln^.    WoolwUI,  in  time,  baoaett 


I 


jtasr^ 


rli  r  i^vf^n  tlw  t^pr  H^in^  

•ii4  naiiblrtrd  tu  Ibc  iiHidnUUr  Bdninw*  at  (ha  ealonf.  The  flnt  U  i 
IhniHli  Vniirh  lluprk  I'mM  I  ul  tlw  •Honl.  «1M  Mr  Idwrj-i  I^i.  ww 
tlnivrniir,  Mr  li.  L.  Culc  In  ■■*);  IkitlKr  eul  (his  rocd  ivtiaii  ihrotiKli 
rniimiifalrlillirrp  Itu  ruvllnt  utunl  Mlh  ulHu  IlHTlllaK*  arCccr 
l.iwii.    TlwmiirlilliirPkllMlrultlsfr.wnMcri  »al  llwnAriibcTODd 

*inniilv1Ii"'M'lli^l^itf  lltiuutil  KW.  ul*wm*(^plcu"»'in''lw 
uw«  al  aMik  Inil  uicriainndanwd  uuy  In  Kn^lud.  indml.  bai 
Ihv  nMinunlralliinii  Ilir«uli«t  Uu  r-HUilr J  wanUI  ba  ittj.  tor.  vitb  ihe  i 
tlHith  iif  ImiNivilfWnM^  riivut»  lli*  nrfHw  nf  thr  irrnund  prfimia  a  rK>d  t 
arniBt  uf  Ir«ni4<itir|tra^*l.  utcr  vhleh  IravelUTv  maj  be  |Mrfonr>*d  at  lh« 


It  Rlnrtbta  ilaprlnrlp-.l  ■onn 


K  Imw.  TkaNa-UiiinkaaltiariiiDatDwhcaduraloninllirT.whlelitil 
M.iiiiriali»  and  (he  Marillinp  4'lBlii,  70  miki  N.  xT  ton  Natal  i  ant.  after  m  < 
lu(he»iiitlt-*Ht,  lijDlnHhrthr 'iiiM«i,*hMirJMaaB(bei>mD*ite(iFn 
niMMallvi.  TliB  Ki-(iaiki>i1aHaiiHiM(  Uw  aunBlaln.  abDotn-' M.  lat., 
K  Imii.:  ballurTlnrlialaaiiinil.Ur /(uiWii,eHm<tahamuaaaRM  tm 
■nl  (heCaMiin.  Fniiii  Ihe  pMnt  at  noaattift  the  iml(r4  amam  sf  lb* 
rMprlB|t(hrMlaii(tr  l>mii.Ullat.  »-']n'it.l.iii]i.  10=  WE.    hainanibla  i 


nnrtlivr 


Id*  whMi  ar 


^rid^ 


«  IV  liii 


Hiirllr  hranl  U  lb;-  ilManr*  nC  nainr  bIIm.  AnMbar  magnMeant  Ml  necor 
rlierTi  hurikil  mrr  a  nirk  an  ftet  fn  hrliilil.  It*  bnwhh,  vMcb  aboec  la  .ru 
li*rniiimllna«iatvar>earerli  IIMIVet.  Thlt  vacnMiMd  Kntg  Unnrf-i  (-« 
whu  dl<r<Hnnl^t  In  lill.  HeMn  lb*  l-aMan  and  (be  lionklD.  tbe  .Aher  » 
tlimt  FM  Arnr,  ■htehdraliu(beiiiii4hi'ni  aloiwiat  (he  Middle  Renetfl 
neervl'li.  bHiR.  ;thr  J(nj*f(heZnlwaT*w-rairrirerFa>idtha  llariot . 
Tka  mjaal'i  I  Kbflmmrii  Kirrt  Hava  in  a  niirtharlj  dtreetloih  alocis  I 
niMintaln^  ■iidlUUliituIhe  Allanlki  In  31 '  a.1' 0.  lat.  It  la  Ihe  obI;  rtiet 
nailaabki  irilh  but>  fiir  UDiv  than  HI  mlln  rrnm  IIk  ae*.  ta  which  lUilaiiea  I 
TheiniHitbiitarTnlhTalerfiirT«clik>ndawndl«i-l'  »l>l>h  l~— Im«— 
'  «hli<h  irhaliMkuala  mter  tor  wait 


itii  an  iba  Snff, .  nunUo\ 
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■ituAt«  At  the  north  end  of  Cape  district,  is  a  Urge  semicircular  hay.  with  cood  anchorage,  and  well 
sheltered  from  the  aouth  and  east,  but  exposed  to  the  north.  Its  mouth  is  9  leagues  wide,  and  the  b«j 
la  4  leagues  deep,  with  regular  soundings  from  20  to  4  fathoms  towards  the  southern  shore.  SaUanha 
Bav,  one  of  the  best  and  most  conunooious  harbours  in  the  world,  is  situate  in  38°  8'  8.  lat..  17°  K' 
E.  long.  It  extends  about  25  miles  from  S.E.  to  N.  W.,  with  a  comparatively  narrow  entrance,  not 
quite  3  miles  wide,  which  is  forced  through  a  ridge  of  hills,  and  on  the  north-west  side,  is  divided  into 
two  channels,  by  either  of  which  it  may  be  safely  entered.  It  affords  at  all  seasons  very  excellent  shel- 
ter and  anchorage.  Tabfe  Batf  is  situate  at  the  north  end  of  the  Cape  peninsula,  and  opens  to  the 
north-west.  It  affords  secure  shelter  from  September  till  May,  and  is  the  chief  naval  station  at  th* 
Cape  during  that  portion  of  the  year.  Hout  Bay  and  Chapman' $  Bay,  two  small  openings  on  the  west 
tide  of  the  peninsula.  False  Bay  is  a  large  and  nearly  square  gulf,  about  30  miles  deeu  and  as  many 
wide,  opening  to  the  south,  and  forming  the  south-oast  side  of  the  Gape  Peninsula,  and  south  side  of 
Its  isthmus.  On  iU  weht  side  is  Simoirt  Bay,  the  naval  sUtion  during  the  winter  months.  Hostel 
Baif  and  tlettenbertr  Bay,  are  both  in  George  district ;  the  former  is,  next  to  Simon's  Bay,  one  of  thtt 

:  Miest  havens  to  the  east  of  the  Cane,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  every  kind ;  the  latter,  400 
miles  from  the  Cape,  is  equally  sar<*,  eligible,  and  commodious,  affording  safe  anchorage  in  8,  9,  and 
10  fathoms  water,  particularly  during  strong  N.N.  W .  gales.  The  tine  harbour  of  the  Knytna,  a  little 
to  the  west  of  Plcitenberg's  Bay,  would  contain  fifty  larKC  ships  secure  from  all  winds,  but  the  en- 
trance is  narrow  and  intricate.     j4tgf>a  Bay  includes  all  the  coast  between  Capes  Reciffe  and  Padron 

I  or  Padrao,  and  is  the  chief  haven  of  the  eastern  districts,  one  of  the  winter  harbours  of  the  colony, 
and  a  free  port.  It  opens  widely  to  the  south-east,  but  during  winter  f from  1st  April  to  1st  Septem- 
ber) the  wind  scarcely  ever  blows  from  that  quarter ;  in  some  seasons,  nowever,  the  surf  rolls  in  with 
great  violence.  F'ott  Sataf,  on  the  east  coast  of  Cafferland,  in  29°  55'  8.  lat.  and  31°  28'  £.  long.,  is  an 
exceedingly  dne  harbour,  but  the  entrance  is  narrow,  and  contains  a  bar  of  shifting  sand.  There  are, 
however,  b  feet  water  on  the  bar.  with  a  run  of  6  feet,  and  at  spring  tides  14  feet  of  water.  Dtlaroa^ 
or  correctly,  Alagoa  Bay  (Bahia  da  Alagoa),  called  also  by  tfie  Portuguese  Bah  fa  de  Lorenco  Mar- 
au-'t,  and  Bahia  Futmom,  is  a  large  bay  opening  widely  to  tnt>  north-east,  between  2-'>°  34'  ana  26°  22^ 
8.  lat.  The  south-east  side  is  formed  by  a  long  peninsula  or  Jutland,  terminated  by  the  islAuds  called 
the  Great  and  Little  Inyak. 

IcLAftDB — Rnltben  or  Penguin  Island,  at  the  tilouth  of  Table  Ray,  h  miles  N.  of  Green  Point,  Is  six 
fealles  in  clrcnmferenee,  with  sunken  rocks  and  breakers  along  its  west  and  south  sides.  But  there  ia 
no  danger  for  more  than  two  cables'  length  Arom  the  island,  except  from  a  sunken  rock  called  the  Whale^ 
which  is  a  mile  to  the  southward.  The  island  contains  several  springs  of  good  water,  and  producea 
a  few  grapes  and  culinary  vegetables.  It  is  a  great  resort  of  penguins  and  quails  during  thdr  breed- 
ing season,  and  a  depot  for  convicts,  who  are  employed  in  quarrjring  limestone  and  excellent  blue 
flags  streaked  with  white,  which  are  used  in  Ca|>etown.  Dasten  or  X^oney  Island,  10  leagues  N.  and 
W.  of  Green  Point,  and  H  to  tiie  southward  of  the  entrance  of  Saldanha  Bay,  is  about  6  miles  in  cir* 
cumference.  witii  little  elevation  and  a  sandy  surface.  The  shore  is  foul  and  dangerous  on  the  south 
and  west  sides,  but  bold  and  cloar  of  danger  on  the  north  and  cast,  where  good  anchorage  may  be 
found  close  to  the  land.  The  passage  between  the  island  and  the  mainland  is  entirely  free  of  danger 
two  cables'  lensth  from  either  shore.  Its  only  inhabitants  are  penguins  and  gannetSi  Seal  Iiland, 
and  Noah's  Ark,  are  in  False  Bay.  St.  Crux  Islet,  Bird  Islands  or  Chaos,  and  Doddington  Rock,  in 
Algoa  Bay.  The  Ch«os  are  rendered  famous  by  their  being  the  termination  of  the  voyage  of  Diaz,  in 
1486,  who  got  thus  far  eastward  without  see:ng  the  Cape  t  the  Doddington  Rock,  which  lies  3  milet 
S.  from  ttie  Chaos,  Is  so  named  from  the  Doddington  liidiaman  having  been  wrecked  upon  it  in  the 
year  1755.  Inyaek  lies  on  the  cast  side,  and  She/een  islands  on  the  West  side  of  the  mouth  of  Delagoa 
Bay. 

Capks.  —  The  Capb  op  Good  Hope  is  the  south-western  extremity  of  Africa*  and  is  situate  In 
34c  23^  4(/  8.  lat.  and  1H°  3'/  25"  E.  long.  It  is  formed  by  a  peak  1000  feet  high  covered  with  piles  of 
hu;;e  stones,  loosely  thrown  together  as  if  giants  had  l>een  at  play,  and  presents  a  perpendicular  cliff 
to  the  ocean.  Cape  L*  A^ulhas  (Needle  Cape)  is  however  the  most  southern  point  of  the  continentf 
projecting  as  far  south  as  34°  52'  8.  lat,  a  little  to  the  west  of  20°  E.  long.  Gret^  Point  is  the  western 
extremity  of  Table  Bay.  on  which  a  lighthouse  was  erected  in  1825,  two  mites  N.W.  from  Capetown. 
<\tpe  Hangup,  the  south-east  point  of  False  Bay.  Cape  Reciffe,  a  long  and  low  spit  of  rocks  and 
sandhill.<«.  forms  the  south-western  point  of  Algoa  Bay.  Cape  Fidal  in  Cafferland,  28°  9^  8.  lat.  Cape 
Foltas,  about  six  miles  to  the  8.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Gariep.  in  28°  27'  80''  8.  lat.,  16°  W  £■  long,  is  a 
high  bluff  point,  with  rocks  running  about  half  a  mile  out  to  sea,  beyond  which  there  is  no  danger* 
Cape  Padron  or  Padrao,  at  the  east  side  of  Algoa  Bay,  is  so  called  from  its  having  had  a  pillar 
erected  upon  it  by  Bartholomew  Diaz  in  1486.  Cape  Inyaek  or  Cape  St*  Mary,  the  south-east  point 
of  Delagoa  Bay. 

Towns,  &c.— Capktowii  (K  a  apstad  of  the  Dutch)  is  situate  on  the  south  side  of  Table  Bay*  at  the 
fbot  of  Table  Mountain,  on  a  plain  which  rises  with  an  easy  ascent.  It  is  regularly  built,  with  straight 
and  v  arallel  streets,  cruising  each  other  at  risht  angles,  and  shaded  with  elm  or  oak  trees.  The  houses 
are  mostly  of  red-brick  or  stone,  of  a  good  size,  and  generally  have  a  stoup  or  terraoe  before  thedoori 
stiaded  with  trce:«,  l>eueath  which  the  inhabitants,  British,  as  well  as  Dutch,  delight  to  lounge,  shel- 
tered from  the  sun,  or  to  inhale  the  fresh  evening  breese.  The  squares  are  well  laid  out,  the  streets 
are  extremely  clean,  and  the  public  huildinffs  numerous  and  substantial*  Throughout  the  week 
there  is  a  continual  busy  hum  of  industry  1  ana  on  the  Sabbath  the  sounds  of  the  church  bellst  and  the 

{groups  of  well-dressid  people  flocking  to  their  respective  places  of  wordiip,  readily  make  the  travel-* 
er  forget  that  he  is  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa.  The  castle,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  town, 
is  a  strong  fortification  commanding  the  anchorage ;  and,  if  well  defended,  is  capable  of  a  successful 
re^iMtance  to  any  force  which  may  be  brought  agaaist  it.  It  is  pentagonal,  with  a  broad  ditch  and  re* 
gular  outworks  {  and  contains  most  of  the  pubhc  offices,  and  barracks  for  1000  men.  There  are  seteral 
other  defensive  works,  and  the  anchorage  is  commanded  bv  a  battery  called  the  H  uillei  A  plintiful 
supply  of  excellent  water  is  brought  to  the  town  In  pipes,  and  distributed  to  ^yvtf^  part  of  it ;  ships'  boats 
arc  iitipplied  at  the  landing>place  with  a  beverage  equal  to  thatof  the  Thames.  1  ne  |iopulation  exceeds 
20,000.  of  whom  more  than  half  are  white  ;  and  of  these  the  majorit/are  Duteh.  An  institution,  called 
the  South- African  College,  was  founded  at  Capetown  in  1829 ;  its  affairs  are  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  council  and  senate  ;  and  it  has  professors  of  mathematics,  astronomy,  clas>*>ical,  English,  Dutehi 
and  Krenoh  literature,  drawing,  &c<  There  is  also  a  South- African  literary  and  scic-ntitic  Inttitutiout 
with  a  museum  attached  to  it  |  a  South-African  public  library  (  a  Medical  Society ;  a  Royal  Obserra* 
tory,  and  several  religious  and  benevolent  societies. 

The  other  towns  of  the  colony  arc  generally  mere  Villager.  The  only  large  town  is  CrraA«m«foim, 
in  Albany,  situate  on  the  Kowie  river,  630  miles  rast  of  Capetown,  and  100  ftrom  Port-Kllzabeth  on 
Algoa  Bav.  It  contains  about  700  houses,  about  3«')00  inhabitants,  two  public  libraries,  a  printing 
office,  and  several  excellent  public  buildings  and  institutions.  Port-  Elizabeth ^  in  Uitenfaage,  on  tho 
coast  of  Algoa  Bay,  three  miles  north  of  Cape  Recifl^,  is  rapidly  rising  in  importancci  and  being  a 
fk-ec  port,  bids  lair  to  rival  Capetown.  Uttenhage,  the  capital  of  the  district.  Is  also  a  neat  and 
fluurishhig  ton  n,  built  on  a  large  and  well«watcred  plalo,  500  mllca  from  Capetown*    Crad^ckt  la  8o« 
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If  Madagascar,  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  about  240  miles  from  the  coast  of  Mozambique,  between  12° 
And  26^  S.  lat..  and  44^  and  52^  E.  long.,  is  930  miles  in  length,  by  from  70  to  330  in  breadtli.  and  con> 
'^  tains  an  area  of  about  235,000  square  miles.  The  population  has  l>een  estimated  at  4,700,000.  Along  the 
'  east  coast  extends  a  margin  of  low  land  from  20  to  30  miles  in  breadth,  and  along  the  west  coast  a 
*  aimilar  margin,  from  70  to  100  miles  broad,  and  between  them  is  an  elevated  country,  consisting  of 
^  extensive  plateaux,  running  north  and  south,  diversified  with  liills,  luxuriant  valleys,  passes,  and  ra- 
^  vines,  eraten  of  extinct  volcanoes,  forests,  savannahs,  rivers,  and  lakes,  while  almost  every  part  of 
the  coast,  particularly  the  western,  is  indented  with  spacious  harbours  and  bays,  some  of  which  are  SO 
miles  deep,  with  soundings  in  every  part,  and  sheltered  from  every  wind.  Though  the  island  is  not 
traversed  by  any  continuous  chain,  yet  many  parts  may  be  called  mountainous ;  the  highest  point,  An^ 
Jcaratra,  lat.  19^  40'  8.  long.,  47^  20'  £  ,  is  about  1 1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  most  fer- 
tile portioiui  are  the  valleys,  most  of  which  produce  rice  and  other  vegetables,  or  are  clothed  with  a 
rich  and  luxuriant  verdure.  The  climate  is  extremely  diversified:  that  of  the  coast  is  oppressively 
hot,  while  in  the  interior  the  temperature  seldom  exceeds  8-'^^.  The  heat  at  Tananarive,  the  capital, 
ranges  from  40^  to  85"^  ;  the  middle  of  the  day  is  often  extremely  sultry,  but  the  mornings  and  even- 
ings are  always  pleasant.  The  climate  of  the  coasts  is  very  prejudicial  to  Europeans,  but  In  the  cen- 
tral regions,  it  is  much  less  so.  The  weather  on  the  coast  is  usually  hot,  damp,  and  ralnv ;  but  In  tlie 
interior,  the  rains  are  periudical.  The  trade  winds  from  the  east  and  south-east  prevail  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year ;  while  the  rains  are  often  accompanied  by  violent  gales  f>om  the  north-west, 
west,  and  south-west.  Earthquakes  are  sometimes  felt.  The  soil  in  many  parts  is  prolific,  and  highly 
susceptible  of  impro\-emcnt ;  and  the  island  produces  many  valuable  plants,  including  both  those  of 
tropical  and  those  of  temperate  climates.  Among  the  anin^ls  may  be  mentioned  five  varieties  of  the 
monkey,  foxes,  wild  dogs  and  cats,  hogs,  goats,  cattle  and  sheep  similar  to  tho»e  of  South  Africa,  cro- 
codiles, serpents,  soinv*  of  which  are  of  Uurge  size,  lizards,  scorpions,  and  centipedes,  parroquets,  fla- 
mingoes, falconii,  kites,  turtle-doves,  pii^eons,  turkeys,  and  particularly  bats  of  large  size.  The  sea 
abounds  with  fish,  and  oysters  are  plentiful  on  the  coast.  The  people  are  all  comprised  in  one  empire, 
form  one  nation,  and  speak  various  dialects  of  the  same  language  :  but  they  appear,  nevertheless,  to 
be  descended  fVom  diflercnt  original  "tocks.  The  distinction  of  colour  separates  them  into  two  great 
classes,  one  of  which  are  olive  colourocl,  have  handsome  features,  graceful  persons,  and  lank  dark  nair, 
while  the  other  and  more  numerous  class  closely  resemble  the  Papuans,  being  short  and  stout,  almost 
Uack.  with  low  foreheads,  broad  flat  faces,  large  eyes  and  mouth,  and  long  crisped  hair.  "With  the 
cxceptlui)  of  the  Ovahs,  who  belong  to  the  first  class,  and  live  in  the  interior,  the  Madegassos  are  little 
better  than  barbarians,  go  almost  naked,  despise  a  settled  life,  are  extremi'lv  superstitious,  and  prac- 
tise most  of  the  vices  so  generally  prevalent  among  the  savages  of  the  aiQacent  continent.  Their 
diet  consists  principally  of  rice  and  manioc,  with  beef  and  poultry,  and  their  cookery  is  extremely 
simple.  Madagascar  is  divided  into  28  provinces,  each  having  a  separate  chief ;  but  latterly  the  Ovaha 
have  become  the  prevailing  tiibe,  and  their  chief,  who  Is  in  fact  sovereign  of  the  island,  deceives  tri- 
bute from  all  the  rest.  The  government  is  despotic,  and  the  succession  usually  hereditary,  though 
the  king  has  the  right  of  appointing  his  immediate  successor,  and  of  settling  the  line  through  future 
generstioiis.  The  royal  family  are  highly  honoured,  and  no  people  can  be  more  tenacious  of  etiquette 
than  his  stili|ects,  and  of  the  respect  due  to  rank.  The  sovereign  is  also  high  priest  of  the  national 
religion,  which  is  a  rude  species  of  polytheistic  idolatry.  Christiauitv  was  introduced  with  some 
success  by  English  mi Sbionaries  between  1818  and  1830;  but  a  royal  edict,  in  1835,  not  only  forbade 
the  profession  of  it,  but  legalised  the  persecution  of  all  its  adherents.  Within  the  present  century 
the  whole  island  was  reduced  to  subfection  by  Radama,  chief  of  the  Ovahs,  who  proved  himself  to 
be  a  wise  and  enlightened  prince,  anxious  for  the  improvement  of  his  country,  and  the  civilization  of 
his  subjects ;  but  since  hi9  death,  and  the  succession  of  hie  queen  to  the  sovereignty,  there  has  been  a 
stagnation  in  the  trade  with  Eiigland,  the  missionaries  have  been  driven  from  the  islimd,  and  every 
means  adopted  to  destroy  the  effects  of  their  past  exertions  in  the  promotion  of  religion  and  social 
improvement.  The  capital  is  TananarivOt  situate  on  a  lofty  table-land,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
i-tland.  Tamataoe  on  ine  east  coast.  Is  also  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  The  capes  of  the 
island  are  St.  Mary,  the  most  southerly  point,  and  Cape  Ambro^  the  most  northerly ;  Cape  East,  on 
the  north-cast  coast ;  St.  Sebastian  and  Alanarmbaho  or  St.  Atidrew  on  the  north-west.  Toe  principal 
bays  arc  thoseof  Atitonf^U,  north-east,  and  St.  Augustine^  south-west.— (  £/£»'<  HUtory.  Lond.  1837.) 
The  Comoro  hlantia  are  four  in  number,  situate  midway  in  the  cliannel  between  Cape  Delgado  on 
the  continent,  and  the  most  northerly  part  of  Madagascar.  They  are  high  and  mountainous  in  the 
interior,  but  the  lower  grounds  abound  in  sheep,  cattle,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical  grains  and  flruits. 
The  people  are  mild  and  industrious.  Comoro^  tne  largest,  is  90  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains 
about  30.000  inhabitants,  who  si)eak  Arabic,  and  profess  Islam.  It  contains  a  mountain  pesk,  sup- 
posed to  rise  6000  or  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  jtnjoitan  or  Johanna  is  the  most  flourishing. 
The  other  twow  Muhilia  and  Mayotta,  are  comparatively  small. 

BovKBOK,  440  miles  E.  of  Madagscar,  between  20°  50^  and  21°  24'  8.  lat.,  is  40  miles  In  length,  by  27 
in  breadth,  of  an  oval  form,  and  contains  about  900  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
chain  of  mountains,  running  north  and  south,  and  connecting  two  volcanic  groups,  or  centres  of  vol- 
canic action ;  the  one  of  which,  in  the  north,  the  Piion  det  Vieige$,  rises  10,365  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  the  other,  in  the  south,  the  Piton  de  Foumaitet  is  an  active  volcano  of  7218  feet  in  height. 
There  are  no  plains  of  any  extent ;  the  shores  are  not  high,  but  there  are  no  safe  roads,  nor  any  hiar- 
bours.  The  climate  is  healthy  and  agreeable,  especially  on  the  eastern  or  windward  coast.  The  atmo- 
sphere is  pure,  and  the  skv  generally  clear,  though  this  tranquillity  is  sometimes  disturbed  by  violent 
hurricanes.  From  December  till  May  is  the  hot  and  rainy  season,  when  the  mean  temi>eratttre  is  80^ ; 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  mean  temperature  Is  76^.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  particularly  nour  the 
shore,  where  the  cultivated  land  forms  a  belt  round  the  island,  ascending  the  mountain  slopes  in  some 
places  to  the  height  of  more  than  3000  feet.  The  sugar-cane  is  extensively  grown,  about  a  fourth  part 
of  the  cultivated  land  being  so  occupied ;  coflTee  also  in  small  quantity,  cloves,  cacao,  and  tobacco. 
Wheat,  rice,  and  maize  are  raised,  but  to  the  extent  of  leas  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  quantity  required ; 
potatoe-«,  beans,  and  other  leguminous  plants,  and  a  great  variety  of  fruits  succeed  remarkably  well ; 
and  manioc  forms  the  staple  food  of  the  blacifji.  In  1837.  there  were  on  the  island  32,240  swine,  6500 
deer  and  goats,  5350  horses,  and  about  15,000  mules,  sheep,  and  oxen,  in  nearly  equal  numbers.  The 
coasts  abound  with  fi»h.  large  turtles,  coral,  and  ambei^gris.  The  population,  in  1836,  consisted  of 
3G,803  free  colonists,  and  69,296  slaves,  of  whom  .57,346  were  employed  in  agriculture.  The  free  colo- 
nists are  of  French  extraction ;  the  slaves  are  African,  mostly  from  Madagascar ;  the  latter  are  in  gene- 
ral humanely  and  kindly  treetcd.    Bourbon  contains  a  college  and  numerous  schools,  16  churches,  ^ 
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lMMpilali,f poov^Bb<MtM,andlpriMMit.  FoariMw«p«Mnur0p«iBih«<.la*aUnl.  JK.JIni^ttf 
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aapoiad  roaifataadt.  Bowbon  waa<Baeo?araiIln  1545  bj  1 
■ama  It  bora  tm  tha  French  took  poaaaaakm  of  It  in  tha  next  canlniy.  i 
ItliaaagovamoraantfromFranea;  andlionaof  tlia|irineipUoalaalal 
MAVUTioa.  or  tha  UtM  or  FnASOB,  ritnata  in  tlia  Indian  Oeaan*  II 
batwaan  fOP  and  lio  8.  lat^  ia  of  an  aHitiCleal  form,  41  mlla*  M.8^  at  B.W.. 
aoTM  or  87S  aqnara  milaa.    Itaaamstobaof  vokai^oricin;  tharackaa 
riaaflramthaaia.  and  form,  in  tlM  centra  of  tha  laland,  a  high  plain.  Tha 
ehial  ridgaa.  Aram  1800  to  SMOfiBatabora  tha  larcl  of  tha  teas  and  thrir  ana 
Iwa  oockacoortia.    A  eoral  bank  annronnda  tha  Island,  at  tha  diataaaa  of  a 
tha  Aora  and  tlia  Idau  on  tha  ooaat  ara  ail  of  eoral  formation  ;  hnt  there  ia 
The  aoU  ia  In  manj  parte  axoeedfaifl/ rich ;  inaomapiaeaa  IteoMiataof  ablaek  vagi 
•theraof  abadof  aoUdeiayorquakliBgaarth,  Into  Which  a  alaka  of  tan  fnl  amfhm 
■arirtanee     Tha cUmata la eahibrlao*.    Oerinjc to thapnrity  of  the atmaaf hera  tha ihf  to W 
Una;  andthamonntaina  atand  ont  InboldrelleC    The  ricfaaat  and raNat  plaata of  tha  ~ 
bean  nataraliaad,  and  moat  of  tha  ^anta,  traaa,andTegctal>laaof  BoropahavaalaobaeBli 
Tha  principal  branch  of  ealtivatlon  la  tha  socar-cane,  and  ftagar  fniine  abaatt  aavan-i  ~ 
vahia  of  tha  azporta  of  tha  Island,  tha  total  amount  ot  which  inTnSvaefSOlJMI.    Tha 
ktlon  ava  moet^  of  French  eztraotlOB,  and  aBDoantad  to  1816  to  80.411  s  tha  hlaeka.  la  tha 
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Bplrit,  talent,  anetu,  and  indnstry.  ThaBrltlahreeldcntearafowIni 

•eldiera,  or  govammant  aerrants.  Tha  Island  waa  diaoorared  in  1905  bj  tha  Dnleh,  irfm  gnv*  it  ka 
nama  in  bononr  of  their  stadthoMer,  ManrJm  Frinoa  of  Orangai  It  waa  anhaaqpenl^  taken 
NiofbjthaFrend>,andnieedtoaaaval8tationofthaftrat  Importanca.  U  araa  named  tha 
of  Franca,  and  baoama  tha  capital  of  thalr  poeeeisloni  In  tha  Indian  8aaab  Baring  haeaaaiL 
■■nng  tha  war  of  tha  ravohition.  a  laeort  of  piiTataars,  who  infbetad  tha  Indian  Ocean,  and  eaaHsitted 
giaatdepfaditlona  on  tha  British  tnsda.  It  waa  attadwd  and  aaptnred  In  1810  bf  a  Ibraa  fk«a  Indlas 
and  at  the  anbaaqnant  peace  in  18I4L  tha  iehmdwaeeonflrmad  to  Britain.  Tha  capital  la  Awf  £aarii^ 
h  rary  neat  town,  with  86lO0O  inhawfanta,  haa  well  soppUed  maghata,  and  iwsllenl  water,  Thaaa^ 
iMibonra  are  that  af  Fort  Louia  on  tha  weet  ooaat.  and  IfaAeftsnrr  or  Grmmd  FmUmkihmB.M-  Da> 
an  tha  government  of  Manittlna  ara  tha  smaU  islands  of  JUhivncB^ 
I.  BodrigneB.800milcaB.of  llaartthu,ieS6milcahw«  andll 
bj  a  flnr  rranch  cwlonieto.  On  tha  north  sida  Is  a  bay,  with  axi 
riialtar  for  sUpe  of  an  elaee.  apd  abnndanca  of  wood  and  water.  Iha  air  Is  dattghctfU,  tha 
pnra,  and  tha  ragatation  luxuriant.  Tha  SntdUOm  or  liafca  /iJea  Ji,  batwaan  d^  and  aP  B.  lat.,  and 
i|0aad67OK.laiw.,  eonelstof  Mmke,  contilninc  80.000  acres;  /Vaalm.  8000;  ffHwieis,  8W0;  La 
Mnr,  9000;  awZmia.  1000;  Si.  ^mm^500;  ^,400;  Avn<c,8Q0;  MmHamt, 850;  Oinon^'an.  185; 
JWtftf,8Q0s  N.  JUMtOOi  Dmit^WOOi  radbr.SOO;  ^n£,  150;  total,50Ll80 


than  llfUen  otlava  of  a  smaller  elae^  all  reating  on  a  coral  bank*  w^leh  enrroande  tham  to  n  past 


aKtent;  bt  all  tha  iaiaada  ara  thamaelvaa  compoead  of  gtanlta.    They, 
hoora,  and  navar  being  rlaltad  by  tomndoee,  their  neigfaboorhood  ia  asach  ftaqnantad  by 
Tha  Tigvtatloa  la  axtremaly  lazu|fant,  and  tha  Inhahitanta  cany  aa  a  hraratlTa  trada  in 
■nan  Tsassls,  wHh  India,  liaarttlaa,  and  Bouften.    Tha  moat  axtraardiaary  vegataUa  i 
la  tha  Coco  do  asar.  a  Und  of  pafaa,  which  growa  oaly  on  Piaalin  and  Cnriaoaa.  and  haa 
grow,  after  repeated  triala,  on  any  of  tha  othere.    The  islands  ara  rary  healthy.  ThaT 
jimirmite  UinU,  a  low  and  InMralllcant  gronp  to  tha  S.  W.,  at  tha  dlsUnoe  of  80 ; 
the  charge  of  an  agant  from  the  Sfaarltios,  with  95  soldiers. 

80C0TRA,  a  large  island,  east  of  Cape  Ooardaftii,  at  tha  entrance  of  tha  Gnlf  <rf  Aden,  Is  70  mUss 
in  length,  and  19  w  breadth,  and  may  be  described  as  a  pile  of  mountains,  surrounded  by  a  low  pUin. 
The  soil  is  hard  and  not  sasoeptiMe  of  much  cultivation,  and  the  south-west  side  of  the  island  Is  as 
arid  and  barren  as  the  worst  parts  of  Arabia.  The  climate  is  cool  and  temperate  ;  the  ialand  has  bc«n 
funouB  from  the  earliest  period  for  tbejsroduetion  of  the  atoesakatOy  whi<m  appears  to  thrire  only  la 
parched  and  otiierwise  Inrren  places.  Tl»e  hills  on  the  west  side  are  thiddy  ooTered  with  the  plant  to 
the  extent  of  milee.  but  very  little  attenti<m  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  the  aloe  for 
axportation.  Next  in  importance  is  dragon's  Uood,  which  is  collected  at  all  seasons  ;  there  are  also 
taouuinds.  figs,  dates,  and  other  fruita ;  but  agriculture  is  almost  unknown,  the  only  grain  cultivated 
being  a  kind  or  millet,  which  requiree  little  attention.  The  inhahiunu  depend  principally  on  tlicir 
date-treea  and  their  flocks.  The  only  animals  seen  by  the  British  settlers  were  camda,  aheep.  goats, 
•asea,  bcevea.  and  civet  cats.  Socotra  is  inhabited  by  two  distinct  races  of  people ;  theone  oaUadBcd- 
wins,  inhabit  the  mountains,  and  the  hixh  western  parts  of  the  island ;  the  other,  who  call  themselTss 
Arabs,  are  a  mongrel  race,  the  desoendants  of  Arabs,  Africans.  Portuguese,  and  othara.  But  they 
all  wear  the  same  dress,  and  have  adopted  the  same  language  and  customs.  They  are  all  Mahome- 
tans ;  and  there  Is  not  throughout  the  island  a  single  constituted  authority.  But  thoiwh  without 
chiefs  or  laws,  good  order  is  {ivetty  well  presenred.— (  Mtmoir  en  tha  Idamd  ^  Socoira,  bg  Emti.  WtBc 
afeatf.  Jmirtyn  X  Gtw.  Soe»  Lma.  Y.J 


Thb  Capx  TaaDB  Islah  ds  are  a  numerous  gronp  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  off  the  weet  ooaat  of  AfHcs. 
about  80  miles  from  Cape  Verde,  between  14^  and  18°  N.  bit.,  and  28°  and  86°  west  long.  The  prind- 
pal  are  Santiago^  Mayo,  Fo^o,  BraPOy  Boantta,  Sal,  Santo  Nieotao,  Raxat  Branca,  Santa  Xans. 
Santo  Fieonte,  and  Sant' jfntonio.  The/  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  and  Foco  still  emits  much  soMke 
from  a  crater  7884  feet  above  the  levd  or  the  sea.  In  general  the  surface  of  them  all  Is  mgged,  rocky, 
arid,  and  unproductive.  The  chief  article  of  produce  is  cotton  ;  there  is  also  a  v«ry  tine  breed  of 
asses  and  mules,  many  of  which  are  sent  to  the  West  Indies.  Goata.  poultry,  and  turtle  abound.  Salt 
ia  formed  in  huge  quantities  by  natural  evaporation,  pariicularly  in  Mayo.  The  islands  baloiv  to  the 
Crown  of  Portugal,  and  their  governor-general  resides  at  Porto  rrapa,  fn  Santiago.  Tan^al  or  Tat' 
rafal  Bmt,  at  the  south-west  part  of  Sant*  Antonio,  is  the  most  convenient  watering-plaoa  oonnartid 
with  the  islands. 

FuurAai>o-Po.  Paiacips.  Sam  Tboms.  and  AHHoaoH.  are  situate  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  directly 
aouth  of  the  delta  of  the  Kawara.  Fomando'  Po  was  discovered  by  a  Portuguese  of  that  name  in  1471 ; 
It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  180  milea  in  circumference,  and  very  mountainous ;  Clarence  Peak,  near  the 
northern  extremity,  rises  to  10.G55  feet.  The  mountains  and  valleys  are  covered  with  deaaa  forests  of 
large  and  valuable  timber ;  but  the  climate  is  so  unhealthy  that  it  has  been  abandoned  by  tha  British 
settlement  recently  formed  upon  it.  It  ia.  nevertheless,  still  inhabited  by  a  lawloaa  race  compoatd  of 
alaves  or  malefoctors  from  the  neighbouring  coast,  which  is  only  80  milss  distant.  Prime^  or  Primai't 


Id^nd,  ^  milea  long  by  6  broad,  is  high  and  wooded.  St.  Thomas  Is  large  and  fertila  t  hat  one  half  of 
the  Island  is  mountainous,  and  towards  its  southern  extremity  it  praaants  a  mass  of  steep  elevations, 
with  abrupt  craggy  ihces.  and  several  pinnadee  rising  like  gigantic  ninepina.  St.  Thoinaa  Uae  iai- 
madiately  under  ue  equator.  ^imo6on  Is  a  pretty  UtUe  island,  inhsbited  by  a  simple  natlva  laoe ;  is 
abont4milaslonf,bySbroad,andrlseBtoancl«Tationofa000faat.  Tha  last  three  Islands  an : 
aaUy  ■object  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal. 
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St.  Hklcka  U  aitnate  in  the  Atlantic,  1200  miles  from  the  neareit  ooaat  of  Afriea,  in  8.  lat. 
1 5°  1 5',  and  W.  long.  SP  49^.  It  presents  to  the  sea,  throughout  Its  oiroumferenee  of  38  miles,  a  perpen- 
dicular wall  of  roclc  firom  GOO  to  1200  feet  high.  On  the  summit  is  a  fertile  plain.  Interspersed  with 
conical  eminences  and  fertile  valleys.  The  climate  is  agreeable  and  teroperste,  though  moist.  There 
arc  only  four  places  of  access  from  the  sea ;  and  at  the  lai^est  of  these  is  Jamestoum,  the  capital,  on  the 
north-west  or  leeward  side  of  the  island.  Besides  the  indigenous  plantu,  coffee,  hanyans,  bamboos, 
aloes,  apples,  peaches,  mulberries,  have  been  introduced,  andare  found  to  thrive.  Indeed  nearly  all  the 
various kinda  of  tropical  and  European  fruits  ripen,  more  particularly  in  the  sheltered  valleys.  Vines, 
oranges,  citron*,  lemons,  fics,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  tamarinds,  mangoes,  cocoa-nuts,  sugar-cansL 
and  pine-apples,  thrive  well ;  apples  have  succeeded  tolerably ;  but  the  climate  seems  not  congenial 
to  cherries,  currants,  and  gooseberries.  Corn  and  pulse  are  little  cultivated :  nor  is  the  cflmat« 
suitable  for  them,  on  account  of  droughts.  Population  about  SOOO.  The  island  was  discova«d  on 
St.  Helena's  day  (21st  May),  1503,  by  Juan  de  Nova  Castella,  the  Portuguese  admiral,  on  his  return  from 
India ;  it  was  long  in  possession  of  the  English  East -India  Company,  but  has  now  been  transferred 
to  the  Crown.  It  has  acquired  great  celebrity  from  being  the  place  of  confinement  selected  for  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte,  who  lived  in  it  from  181ft  to  1830,  and  was  buried  in  one  of  its  vall^s  tUl  1840^  when 
his  remains  were  transferred  to  Paris. 

AscB.*! Bioif  is  a  small  island  of  volcanic  origin,  and  of  the  most  arid  aspect,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in 
7^  57'  8.  lat.,  14^  28'  W.  long.  It  has  been  recently  garrisoned  hj  a sihall  body  of  British  troops,  and 
forlifled  at  every  accessible  point,  to  serve  as  a  j^ce  of  refreshment  for  vessels  employed  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  shores  abound  with  large  turtles ;  and  numbers  of  these  animals  are  now  kept 
in  ponds,  from  which  they  can  be  purchased  at  50s.  a  piece,  weighing  from  200  to  800  lbs. 

The  Islands  op  Tbistar  da  Cuhba,  a  small  group.  In  Sr'  8.  Iat.,i3°  W.  lone.,  are  three  in  nomber, 
rising  like  hills  abruptly  from  the  water  to  a  great  elevation.  The  prindpal  island  rises  at  an 
angle  of  about  45°  to  the  height  of  3000  feet,  above  which  rises  a  dome-shaped  summit  to  the 
height  of  6400  feet,  bearing  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  The  others  are  named  Inaecetribte  and 
Nightingale  Idandt.  They  were  discovered  in  1606  by  Tristan  da  Cunha,  a  Portuguese,  whose  name 
they  bear,  but  remained  uninhabited  till  the  present  century,  when  some  British  or  Americans  squat- 
ted upon  them,  and  make  a  livelihood  by  cultivating  the  sou,  and  ftimlshiDg  supplies  to  the  ftw  shipe 
which  visit  them. 

Bittarot  or  Bijcueat.  a  group  of  small  volcanic  islands,  off  the  month  of  the  Rio-Grande,  on  the 
coast  of  Senegambia,  between  10°  and  li°  N.  lat.  The  Inhabitants  are  said  to  bs  brave,  bat  treadi- 
erous ;  they  nise  some  maiae,  but  are  chiefly  dependent  on  their  cattle,  goats,  and  fishing. 

5Aerfroro,  a  large  island  on  the  coast  south  of  Sierra  Leone;  off  its  most  westerly  point  itfe  the  TurlU 
Isiands, 

Car  art  Islahds.— See  page  551. 

Madbiba,  Fobto  SaJiTO,  and  DssBBTAS.^See  page  556. 


DlMRKslDNs Tbc  pmtnt  leni^h  rrom  Point  BeMrh#r.  on  the 

Fiirve  liiic,  <lriiwii  aloiiR  the  Rorky  Mountains  and  the  CordilUru 
Cape  Horn,  it  stioiit  ltl,8T^  mile* ;  tbc  g-reatf^t  breailth  of  North  j 
filly-tinit  paralU-l.  is  about  3^50  miles;  and  of  South  Ametici 
Itoijue  in  Unizil,  to  Cape  lllanro,  in  Peru,  3->00  mJlH.  Tbe  n« 
thp  roTitinent,  i«  the  latbmut  of  Usrii'n  or  Punama,  which  connerti 
America.  bi'ln..'cu  liie  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Panama  in 
(lie  lireadth  of  Hiiiih.  at  one  place,  opnosile  Mandingo  Bay,  i*  lii 
initi-e.  The  continent  is  divided  liy  this  iflhmus  into  two  large 
v.'ry  unequal  dimensi.Hi*,  but  very  different  in  fonn:  North  Amcr 
7.-IUa,0U0  «r|uiire  miles  ;  South  America,  about  6,500,000  ;  and  tb< 
other  iatKuili  aionj;  the  coaiti  about  150,000 ;  or,  altogether,  the  c 
14,050,000  square  miles.  In  these  dimension*  wv  have  not  indud 
thi:  Arctic  UUnds ;  of  which  we  shall  give  a  separate  account. 

BoUHDAaiF9 Northern  .-—the  Arctic  Polar  Ocean.   Satlgrn  an. 

—  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Wttttn  and  5aWA- Ifesteni .- —  the  Psdfi 
America  terminates  with  a  point  in  the  Southern  or  Antarctic  Oce 

General  Aspect According  to  the  geographical  syiten  ad 

world,  America  ought  to  be  considered  as  two  distinct  eontinenta, 
ietbrous  of  Daricn.  Between  these  there  is  a  striking  refemblanei 
in  the  north,  and  gradunlly  contract  a)  they  advance  towards  the  aoi 
the  one  in  a  nnrrow  iathmui,  the  other  in  a  narrow  promontory. 
chain  of  mountains  near  its  weslerp  coast,  abounding  in  volcanoes, 
on  the  opposite  liile,  destitute  of  any  trace  of  volcanic  agency  ;  and  ^ 
central  plain  which  declines  to  the  south  and  the  north,  and  is  wat« 
tic  streams.  In  their  climate,  however,  and  in  their  vegetation  and  ax 
the  two  regions  are  very  dissimilar.  South  America  is  a  peiunaul 
form ;  its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  iSSO  miles,  and  ita 
from  east  to  west  is  3'200 ;  its  supcrfinal  area  contains  about  6,500,00 
which  about  Ibrcc-fuurths  lie  bctw..'en  the  tropics,  and  ihe  remaindt 
temperate  lOnc.  From  the  confi);uration  of  its  surGiee  this  peninsuj 
into  live  distinct  phyucal  regions:  —  1.  The  low  country  skirting  ' 
Pacific  Ocean,  from  60  to  150  mites  in  breadth,  and  4000  in  length.  . 
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and  afford  shelter  to  a  few  wild  animals  of  otber  species.  5.  The  high  country  of 
Brazil,  eastward  of  the  Parana  and  the  Araguay,  which  presents  alternate  ridges  and 
valleys,  thickly  covered  with  wood  on  the  side  next  the  Atlantic,  and  opening  into 
pasture  lands  in  the  interior. 

North  America  may  also  be  divided  into  five  regions  : — 1.  The  narrow  region  which 
separates  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  tra- 
versed throughout  its  whole  length  of  2500  miles  by  ranges  of  mountains,  which 
leave  a  narrow  tract  of  low  land  along  the  sea-coasts,  while  in  certain  portions  of  the 
interior,  they  form  elevated  table-lands.  2.  The  maritime  region,  between  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  on  the  west,  and  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  extends  from  Cape  St. 
Lucas  in  California,  northwards  to  Alashka.  3.  The  elevated  region,  which  forms  a 
sort  of  table-land  between  the  Maritime  chain  above  mentioned  on  the  west,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east.  In  its  southern  portion  it  presents  the  arid  salt  plains 
of  the  Califomian  desert ;  between  40°  and  45°  N.  lat.,  it  comprises  a  fertile  region, 
with  a  mild  and  humid  atmosphere ;  but,  beyond  the  last  mentioned  parallel,  it  is 
barren  and  inhospitable.  4.  The  great  central  valley  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi, 
extending  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  to  the  Alleghany  or  Appalachian 
mountains  on  the  east,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  northwards  to  the  45°  or  50°  N. 
lat.  Between  these  parallels  runs  in  a  waving  line  the  watershed  which  divides  the 
basins  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mis.>issippi,  from  those  of  the  streams  that  flow  to 
Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  On  the  east  side  this  region  is  rich  and  well 
Wooded  ;  in  the  middle,  it  is  bare,  but  not  unfertile ;  towards  the  west,  it  is  dry, 
sandy,  and  almost  a  desert.  5.  The  eastern  declivities  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
and  the  maritime  region,  extending  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  This  is  a  region  of 
natural  forests,  and  of  mixed  but  rather  poor  soil.  6.  The  great  northern  plain  beyond 
the  50th  parallel,  four-fifths  of  which  are  ^  bleak  and  desolate  waste,  overspread  with 
innumerable  lakes,  and  resembling  Siberia  in  the  physical  character  of  its  surface  and 
the  rigour  of  its  climate. 

MouNTAiRS— Tho  CoaniLLERAS  DB  LOS  Aif  DK8  skirt  the  {shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  like  a  vast 
rampart,  along  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  from  the  12^  of  N.  to  the  MP  of  S.  lat.,  where 
they  reach  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  Beyond  this,  the  chain  is  continued  along  the  western  and 
southern  coasts  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  where  it  may  be  said  to  terminate  at  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire  or 
Staten  Island.  The  Andes  derive  their  name  from  anf i,  a  Peruvian  word,  signi^ing  copper.  Though 
oAen  described  as  a  single  chain,  they  generally  consist  of  a  suoceasion  of  ridges,  separated  by  hi^h 
and  narrow  valleys ;  but,  instead  of  running  in  parallel  lines,  these  ridges  generally  ramify  from 
central  points  in  all  directions,  and  thus  present  the  appearance  of  a  confused  assemblagti  of  small 
chains.  Between  lat.  33^  and  G^  8.  they  spread  out  to  a  breadth  of  300  miles,  and  even  much  further, 
if  we  Include  the  subordinate  chains.  In  the  intervals  between  the  ridges  are  situate  many  lakes. 
From  6°  S.  to  2^  N.  the  Andes  contract  their  breadth,  and  form  an  elevated  plateau  ;  one  part  of 
which  constitutes  the  paramo  or  desert  of  Assuav.  a  plain  at  the  height  of  13,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  presenting  a  surface  of  50  English  square  miles,  where  snow  storms  are  fnquent, 
and  onlv  a  few  alpine  plants  grow.  Farther  north  is  another  range  of  table-land,  from  9000  to  9400 
feet  in  height,  near  the  norUiem  extremity  of  which  is  the  city  of  Quito.  On  this  elevated  plain 
are  two  lines  of  lofty  summits,  which  stand  detached,  and  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  bearing 
the  celebrated  names  of  Chitnborazo,  jlntuana,  Pichincha,  &c.  From  Qaito,  a  single  chain  extends 
to  Popayan,  where  it  divides  into  three  branches.  The  western  branch,  which  scarcely  reaches  an 
elevation  of  6000  feet,  separates  the  valley  of  the  river  Cauca  from  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  while  a  branch 
proceeding  from  it  passes  onward  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  where  it  terminates.  The  second,  or 
central  branch,  maintains  nearly  the  general  elevation  of  the  main  trunk,  and  has  summits  which 
rise  into  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  It  separates  the  valley  of  the  Cauca  from  that  of  the  Biagda- 
lena.  The  third,  or  eastern  branch,  separates  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena  from  the  plnins  of  the 
Rio  Meta,  and  has  its  northern  termination  at  Cape  Vela,  in  72°  W.  long.  Thif ,  though  lower  than 
the  central  chain,  contains  summits  which  reach  an  elevation  of  14,000  feet.  Between  the  central  and 
eastern  ranges  is  situate  the  plain  of  Bogota,  which  is  about  8700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  from 
the  perfect  level  of  its  surface,  and  the  barrier  of  rocks  that  enclose  it,  this  plain  appears  to  have  been 
anciently  a  lake.  The  waters  of  the  plain  escape  bv  a  narrow  outlet,  and  rushing  down  a  deft,  leap 
at  two  bounds  to  a  depth  of  573  feet,  forming  the  celebrated  fall  of  Teituendama,  which,  in  respect  of 
beauty  and  sublimity,  is  said  not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  world.  The  mean  height  of  the  Andes  in 
Peru,  or  that  of  the  continuous  ridge,  independent  of  projecting  cones,  is  estinutted  by  Humboldt  at 
1 1.000  or  12,000  feet ;  in  Chili,  according  to  Bir.  Biiera,  the  highest  summits,  in  33°  S.  lat.,  only  reach 
the  height  of  15,000  feet,  while  the  mean  height  of  the  chain  is  in  some  places  so  low  at  8000 ;  in  Pata- 

?;onia  the  elevation  is  still  less,  and  may  be  estimated  at  about  5000  or  6000 ;  none  of  the  aommits,  so 
ar  as  is  known,  exceed  9000.  Till  lately,  the  loftiest  stmimita  were  supposed  to  be  those  in  Quito ;  but 
Mr.  Pentland  has  ascertained  that  these  are  gr<»tly  surpassed  by  the  mountains  of  Upper  Peru,  where 
the  Andes  form  two  cordiUeraa,  or  chains,  separated  by  a  large  table-land,  piurt  of  which  is  occupied 
by  the  lake  Titicaca.  The  eastern  cordiUera  presents,  between  H°  and  17^  8.  lat.,  a  range  of  snow* 
capt  peaks  exceeding  20,000  feet  in  elevation ;  and  among  these  are  particularly  distinguished  the 
Hevado  de  Sorata,  16^  30^  S.  and  the  Nevada  d*  lUimani,  a  little  farther  south.  The  western  chain  it 
lower  than  the  eastern,  but  one  of  its  summits  reaches  18,800  feet.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  region 
has  attracted  a  large  population  to  this  table-land,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Thibet,  is  probably 
the  highest  inhabited  countrv  in  the  world.  It  was  the  primitive  aeat  of  the  empire  of  the  Incai,  and 
the  centre  of  Peruvian  civilization.  In  Quito  and  Upper  Peru,  the  back  or  crest  of  the  ridge  is  free 
from  snow,  which  only  rests  on  isolated  summits ;  and  the  means  of  passing  from  the  one  side  to  the 
other  mi^ht  perhaps  be  found  wherever  it  is  deemed  necessarv.  In  Chill,  beyond  the  latitude  of  dOP 
S.,  the  highest  point  of  the  most  frequented  pass  was  found  by  Mr.  Miers  to  be  11,920  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  courier  travels  it  even  in  winter.  In  Pern  and  Quito  many  of  the  passes  con- 
sist of  deep  clefts,  called  tmebradas  (breaks),  apparently  produced  by  earthquakes,  which  are  ex- 
tremely narrow,  and  someuroes  a  mile  deep.  In  Patagonia,  where  the  snow  line  is  much  lower,  the 
passes  must  be  few ;  but  there  are  some ;  and  this  circumstance  would  of  Itself  aotboriae  the  eonclu- 
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another  proceeds  in  a  north-westerly  direction  and  sinks  mdually  as  it  approaeiies  the  Oulf 
ifornia.  In  the  province  of  Sonora ;  the  third  or  central  chaw  passes  Uirough  Durango  and  New 
0,  separates  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Gila  from  those  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  and  forms  the  eastern  rid^e 
n  trunk  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These,  however,  are  divided  from  the  Mexican  chain  bj  a 
plain,  which  crosses  the  country  about  the  3i°  N.  lat.  from  California  to  the  Rio  Bravo,  rising 
elevation  of  4000  feet.  From  this  point  the  Rocky  Mountains  extend  northwards,  gradually  h*- 
g  lower,  till  at  la  t  their  elevation  hardly  exceedit  SOOO  feet.  They  also  divide  in  their  northern 
n  into  14  or  IS  ridges,  separated  by  narrow  v^eys,  which  altogether  occupy  a  breadth  of  abont 
le^,  and  skirt  the  Icy  Sea  at  a  short  distance.  From  the  southern  point  of  California,  a  lower 
ikirts  the  coast,  as  far  as  the  volcano  of  Mount  St.  EUas^  GOP  N.  lat. ;  and  between  this  chain  and 
tcky  Mountains  several  intermediate  ridges  occur,  the  whole  forming  apparentty  an  elevated 
1  from  200  to  800  miles  in  breadth.  Many  of  the  summit»  of  the  Rooky  mountains  rise  above 
ow  line,  and  their  elevation,  where  they  were  crossed  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  also  farther 
has  been  estimated  at  10,000  or  12,000  feet.  A  shorter  route  from  the  vallev  of  the  Mississipi»l 
west  coast  has  since  been  found,  in  the  direction  of  the  river  Platte,  41°  N.  Lat.,  where  an  open- 

the  chain  presents  a  passage  so  easy  of  access  tliat  a  waggon  drawn  hj  horses  might  tnvel 
rhit. 

AUeghany  or  Appalaehian  Mountains,  which  form  the  eastern  border  <rf  tha  great  eamtral 
conaut  ofthree,  four,  and,  in  some  places,  five  parallel  chains,  extending  firom  south-west  to 
■east,  ftrum  Alabama  to  New  Brunswick,  a  distance  of  1 100  miles,  with  a  Breadth  varying  from 
100,  and  a  mean  elevation  of  2000  or  3000  feet.  They  are  almost  every  where  clothed  with  forests. 
tersper»ed  with  delightful  valleys.  They  present  their  steei>eet  side  to  the  east,  and  the  transi- 
<om  their  base  to  the  maritime  plain,  wtuch  »kirt8  the  Atlantic,  is  very  distinctly  marked  by  a 
ladge  over  which  the  rivers  fall,  and  to  the  foot  of  which,  in  the  northern  section,  the  tide 
ates.  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  Baltimore,  Georgetovm,  Fredericksburg,  Richmond, 
field  on  the  Neuse,  Averysboro  on  Cape  Tear  river,  Columbia.  Augusta,  Milledgeville.  and  Co- 
a,  stand  on  or  near  the  edge  of  this  ledge,  which  firom  the  last-named  place  recedes  to  the  north- 
hrongh  Alabama  and  Mississippi  till  the  Atlantic  plain  merges  into  the  Mississippi  valley.  Be- 
the  Alltfghanies  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  Ozark  Mountains  extend  along  the  middle  of  tha 
ralley  of  the  Mississippi  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction.  The  Arkansas  and  the  Bed 
are  the  only  streams  tnat  have  forced  a  passage  through  these  mountains,  which,  though  low, 
f  a  great  extent  of  countn  and  are  covered  with  wood. 

n  LAbrador  westward  a  line  of  elevated  ground,  not  entitled  to  be  called  monntainont,  as  Ita 
St  known  elevation  does  not  exceed  2000  fieet,  forms  the  watershed  between  the  basin  of  the 
wrence  and  the  great  lakes,  and  the  streams  which  flow  northwards  to  Hudson's  Bay.  It  if. 
er,  cut  through  by  the  Nelson  river ;  and,  after  separating  the  valleys  of  tba  Saakatchawan  and 
lurchill,  it  either  sinks  down  into  the  great  plains  of  this'  region  or  extendi  north-eskstward 
m  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Great  Slave  Lake. 

^  OF  THE  CULMINATING  POINTS  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


roxpAL  Chair,— 

rdillera  of  Veragua,   . 
„  Guatemala, 


Mexico, 


lat. 


SiOa  de  Feragua  (Isthmus), 
Folcano  d*  Agtust 

„  nego, 

Vo.'cano  of  Popocatepetl, 

„  Orunba,  . 

IstaecihuatL     .... 
Nevadode  Toiuca,  , 

Coffre  de  Perote,         ,  . 

ocky  Mountains, Spanish  Peak,      .... 

James*  Peak, 

Loin's  Peak  or  Bighorn, 

sl if ornian  or  Maritime)  J#ot»nf  i/ootf,       .... 
Range, f  Mount  Rainier, 

Mount  St.  Helen's, 

Mount  Baker,  . 

Mount  Edgecumbe,  .  . 

Mount  Fatrweather, . 

Mount  St.  EUas,  , 

lleghany  Range,  ....    East  Peak  VoUxbm^  Alashka, 

Roan  mottfilaNu,  North  Carolina, 

Bkuk  Mountain,  North  Carolina. 

Mount  Washington,  New  Hampelilreb 

Mount  Adams,  do. 

Mount  Jefferson,  do. 

Mount  Madison,  do. 

Mount  Monro,  do. 

Mount  FrankUn,  do.       • 

Mount  Pleasant,  do. 

Moosheloc,  do. 

Orastd  Monadnoekj  do. 

Kearsarge  mountains,         do. 

Katahdm,  Maine^  • 

Bald  mountains,        do. 

Man^leU  Afotintolfi,  Vermont, 

Carnefs  Rump,  do. 

KiUington  Peak,  do.    • 

Jlscutneu,  do. 

Saddle  Mountain,  Mass. 

Mount  Marcv,  New  York, 

Round  Toa,  Catakill  mountalna,  New  Toik, 

Peaks  <^  Otter,  Virginia, 


Feet, 

9,000 
14,900 
14,700 
17,785 
17,888 
1&.700 
18.166 
18,514 
11,000 
11,810 
18,676 
115,700 
116,000 
IS,000 
10,000 

ii,ooo 

10,000 
8,000 
14,750 
17,900 
8,600 
6,088 
M76 
6,488 
5,960 
5,860 
5,690 
5,510 
5/)60 
4,990 
4,680 
8^450 
9,460 
5^885 
4,000 
4,980 
4,190 
8,675 
8,890 
4,000 
5,800 
8304 
4,960 


i,  Guurs,  AiiD  Stbaitb.— 1.  In  the  Arctic  Ocean  x—JTofoediie  Sound,  KUoeCs  Bqw,MadcenMie*s 
Dease's  Inlet,  B,  Smith's  Bow,  Harrison's  BaUj  JAverpoolBau,  FrankUnBegf.DarnlejfBajf.Geerme 
oronation  Gulf,  BathurH  JnlH,  and  MdmUe  Sound,  Prtnee  Regent  BUet,  Fitry  and  Heda 
.  9.  On  the  Atlantic  Coast  i—Hudean's  Bmf,  a  larse  Inland  sea,  between  5lo  end  64<'  N.  let., 
o  and  itP  W.  long.,  stretching  about  800  mliee  Urom  N.  to  8.  eichiilfe  viJmmm'B  Bej,  and  680 
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ttom  B.  to  W.,  and  eontalBlnff  A  toHhM  of  aboiit  WifiMmmanwoSIm,  It  to  mvlgabto  only  I 
■MMiUia  In  Um  year,  being  ftt  other  tlmee  froieii  over,  or  outmeted  by  drift  loe.  It  It  lUl 
btnka^tolaiMto,  and  roeA;  and  Its  ■hoffco  are  rocky  and  berren.  The  MNitiMm  portkNaw  Banad 
Am,  penetralee  aoathward  aboat  S60  noUea,  with  a  breadth  of  180.  On  the  weat  eoaat  ava  OI>iiiiijr>di 
JiiM.  a  very  narrow  cheniiel  penetrating  weetward  for  170  mileet  WTefer  JUmr  and  JNfmkt  By,  Had- 
aon*e  Bay  imninflnl^»f  with  the  Atlantle  by  HudaomTt  SirmU,  iriuoh  U  abovt  SOO  mika  fan  length, 
and  at  the  aarroweat  part  more  than  80  miletwlda.  CmmbeHanfi  Sbrmit  and  Ihwtitku's  Jbnif,  aretwe 
partially  ezpknredinleto  on  the  weet  side  of  Davis*  Strait.  G«(ref  A.  X«anwMe.alar|aaaaiBelosed 
aj  Mewlbnndland  on  the  east.  Nova  Sootia,  New  Bronewi^  end  Canada  on  the  eovth  and  vast,  by 
Labrador  on  the  north,  and  oommiinleating  with  the  ocean  by  the  SUmti  ^  BtOriik  to  tlM  north, 
and  a  nameless  strait  to  the  south  of  Wewfonndtond.  The  Baa  ^JPtoMJyseperatea  Mora  taacfaifceas 
Maw  Branswlok  t  it  is  about  180  miles  In  length  by  3S  In  breadth,  and  ronttimi  an  arsaaf  €000  sqaare 
■dlea.    The  shores  are  high  and  roekyt  and  tne  narigation  daMsrous,  on  aeeoant  of  tfaa  alienilh  of 


the  tides  and  the  preralliDg  fogs.  The  tide  sometimes  rises  70  ftct,  and  nMhea  «p  the  bav  vtth  in- 
arsdible  valoelty.  PoMtamaqueddf  Bmr,  between  Maine  and  New  Bmnswlek.  J^saiiiesf  Bnr  and 
jfaisantaiiffy  Ajf,  on  the  east  coast  of  Mew  England.  Nemwanisf  Bsylathestatoof  Bhodalalaad. 
Mtmg'Itldnd  Somul,  betwem  Long-Island  and  ConneoUcot,  110  miles  In  Isngth,  by  flmn  1  to_90  In 


brasiilth,  and  oommonlcatlng  with  New  York  harbour  by  a  narrow  strait  naaasd 
vBof^theestoaryof  the  Delewara  rirer,  leading  op  to  Philadelphia,  is  tiled  with 


and  banks,  aniong  which  there  are  serersl  ship  channels  t  it  U 16  miles  wide  at 
axpandstoabootlO.  CAssepee**  Bejf,  a  noble  estaary»  between  Virginia  and  Maiylai 
aboat  180  mllee,  with  a  breadth  rv^fiag  Crom  15  to  7.   It  opens  to  the  Atlantic  Dot 


and  Cape  Henry,  osaally  called  the  Gapee  of  Virginia,  which  are  aboat  U  milssaaandor. 
generally  deep,  eontalnsnianycommodioBS  harbours,  andaflbrdsasafcand  eaeynarlgaUotiCBr  ^ 
of  the  greateet  burden.  It  reeoives  the  waters  of  the  large  rlrcrs  Basmiehanna,  ^itoiaae,  Weap ebsa 
Bock,  York,  and  James.  jtlbfmaHe  Smmd.  an  estuary  on  the  ooasi  of  North  CsroUaa,  aboeA  CO  aSss 
In  length,  and  ISrom  4  to  1ft  wide,  communicatee  with  PamUem  Smmi,  a  gulf  which  astenda  slena  the 
coast  southward  Ua  about  100  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  ttum  8  or  10  to  lft{  and  to  aeparalod  from 
the  ocean  by  a  series  <tf  long  and  very  narrow  ridges,  or  banke  of  sand.  It  tarminataa  aoatl 
with  the  two  large  estuarlee  of  Pamlieo  River,  and  Neuse  River,  and  CMnmnnloatee  with  tfaa 
kgr  ilsoneh*  Jtelrt,  Ntm  hdtt,  Ocrmetek  Inlet,  «md  Oirv  Janwd,  which  extends  aonth  to  OU 
mki.  Ontheout»ideofthebsnkstoilale^*£ttjf/andfturthersouthto  <Hu/earBqr,ll]wwr 
from  the  mainland  by  oseriee  of  narrow  banks,  which  farm,' 


_  jioalde,aloBi 

by  small  vaasels. .  Xeuf  Bey.  between  Cape  Fear  and  Georgetown  enwano^  on  the  < 
and  South  Carolina.  Sr.  Mefeita  Sounij  PMrt-Ragfoi  BtUnmet,  Calibogm  Uumi,  Bu,y.,.  „  tmmmm, 
Wtuamw  Stmmdt  Ouakaw  Somni,  St.  Oatkmruu**  Siimi,  &»rls  Sommd.  Dotg  MM,  iiatmmukt  Stmd, 
St,  Siwtm't  Sound,  St,  Jndrew's  Sound,  and  CumbeHand  &«md;  on  the  ooMt  oi  Oeonia.  TIm  Go^ 
^  MoHco  to  a  large  iidands^a,  about  1 100  odles  In  length  firom  east  to  weat.  Mid  abe«t  700  or  800  ftaai 
north  to  south, bounded  by  the  ooeats  ot  Florida,  Alsmuna,  iKWilstona,  and  Texaa  on  th^  notth-ca^ 
north,  and  north>webt|  by  Mexico  and  Onatemsis  on  the  wcet,  aouth-weet,  and  aouth  s  and  by  Cehs 
and  the  ehsnneto  on  each  side  of  it,  on  the  south-east.  Along  the  coasts  are  the  mliunr  bays  of  CM> 
Most,  OaWsaa,  St.  OMes,  Carlot  or  Charlotte  Harbvur,  £npwvf«i  Stmto  or  Tawmm,  Fmaumum,  SotM 
Fi,  Ajopalmekte,  Jpahckkvla,  St.  Jooemk,  St»  Jndnw,  Ckoetuhmldkm,  and  i'^niacsie.  to  Fleridn;  JfeWb 
and  AMOdirealB,  in  Alabama;  Chandelntr,  JtekqfMnm,  Cota  Uaneko,  and  Fermmhm,  In  Lontatonst 


Oaloeden,  W«H,  Emiritu  Santo,  in  Tezast  CcnnpedSf,  between  Mexieo  and  Tneatan.  TUa  gulf  is 
free  firom  banks,  and  contains  only  o  few  small  rocky  islands  on  the  coasts  of  Tneatan,  with  the  Pie* 
rida  reef  near  its  eastern  extremity.  The  sIkntss  are  low,  and  generally  lined  with  flat  aandy  IslsailT. 
not  tor  firom  the  land.  There  are  f«w  harbours,  and  the  rivers  which  fell  into  it  aro  obstructed  bf 
bars  at  their  mouths,  which  render  them  aU,  except  the  Mississippi,  nearly  inaccesalble  Ibr  v«*eeto  of 
large  draught.  The  currents  of  the  gulf  are  very  remarlcabto.  The  water  which  enters  It  from  tbe 
Caribbean  Sea  is  soon  divided  into  two  portions,  the  one  running  east  along  the  coast  of  Cube,  the 
other  westward,  in  a  curro  line  through  the  middle  of  the  gulf  round  towaxito  the  straits  of  Florids, 
where  it  meets  the  other  current,  and  the  two  united  form  the  Gu'f  Strvam,  which  peases  with  gr«st 
velocity  through  the  comparatively  narrow  channel  between  Cuba  and  Florida.  The  gulf  Is  also  ch** 
racterised  by  the  high  temperature  of 'its  water,  which  is  generally  66<^ ;  while  in  the  occon,  in  tbs 
same  latitude,  it  is  only  7G^  or  78^,  and  even  near  the  equator  is  only  8CP  or  81"^.  The  Gnlf  Strvaa 
flows  northward  through  the  Guffqf  Florida  or  the  Sew  Bahama  Channel,  attaining  its  groatest  ve- 
locity at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait.  The  Cariibean  Sea  extends  slong  the  northern  coast  of 
South  and  Central  America,  fh>m  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  Morauito  shore,  being  about 
1400  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  varying  fh)m  35U  to  650.  Its  northern  and  eastern  bonndaries  are 
formed  by  the  long  range  of  the  West  India  Islands,  through  which  it  communicates  with  the  ocean 
by  numerous  channel?.  The  southern  shores  are  generally  high  and  rocky,  and  contain  eeToiml  larre 
gulfs.  The  Cu^fqf  Paria  separates  Trinidad  from  the  continent,  and  is  about  100  milea  ft>om  £.  to 
W.  by  about  50  in  width.  It  is  ehalloWj^ith  a  muddv  bottom,  and  being  always  placid,  ollbrds  sale 
anchorage  for  any  number  of  vessels.  The  Gul/t^f  Maracaybo  or  Veneiuekt,  fomis  a  deep  and  »ids 
inlet,  terminating  with  a  navigable  strait  which  communicates  with  the  large  Lake  i^f  Martuawi* ; 
the  Cuff  of  Darien  extends  fer  inland,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama ;  BfutMi't 
Sound,  on  the  Mosquito  shore;  and  the  Bay  of  Hondurat,  a  large  open  gulf  between  the  Moaquite 
shore  and  Yucatan.  The  navigation  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  clear  and  open ;  the  islands  being  nettlier 
numerous  nor  extensive.  A  current  fk^m  the  ocean  enters  it  through  the  channels  among  the  Wind- 
ward Islands,  by  which  its  force  is  broken  ;  and  at  all  seasons  a  current  set^  from  this  sea  into  te 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Bahia  He  Todoe  at  Santf'i,  or  jfU  SaitUs  Bay,  a  small  round  gulf  on  the  oast  coast  of 
Hrasil,  forming  a  noble  basin  »tudded  with  islands,  and  aflording  safe  anchorage  for  any  numbrr  of 
ahlus.  Lat.  13<^  8.  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  large  estuary  of  the  rivers  l^arana  and  Araguay,  opens  fkom  lbs 
Atlantic  with  a  width  of  170  miles,  and  gradually  diminishes  in  breadth  till  it  meets  the  rivers  about 
100  miles  firom  the  ocean.  It  is  much  encumbered  by  sandbanks,  and  In  the  upper  rart  beeomea  very 
shallow,  so  that  the  navigation  is  intricate  and  dangerous.  Bahia  de  S.  Mathtat,  B.  da  Smn  JooetS, 
Bahia  Sueoa,  Bahia  de  lot  Camaronet,  Bahia  de  S.  Jotye,  Puerto  Deteado  (Port  Deairo),  and  Bahia 
Grande;  on  the  east  coast  of  PaUgonia.  The  Strait  qf  Magellan,  between  Patagonia  and  Tfcrra 
del  Kuego,  extends  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  PaclUo,  for  about  300  miles,  with  a  breadth  vary- 
ing from  1 1  to  40  miles.  Its  shores  are  lofty,  and  generally  rugged,  and  Its  depth  is  in  aome  parts  very 
great.  The  passage  is  extremely  dangerous,  owing  to  the  violent  currents,  snd  to  tho  sudden  and 
aevere  tempests  to  which  the  Strait  is  sut^ect.  GulJ  qf  Trinidad,  Gulf  qf  Prnat,  GuHf  qf  Guawaoml 
on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Bay  of  Panama,  which  forms  the  southern  side  of  themat 
Isthmus,  is  about  130  mUes  in  lensth  with  a  breadth  nearly  equal.  On  iU  east  side  to  the  Boy  at  S^ 
Mttiud,  and^  on  the  west,  the  Gulf  qf  Farita.  Towards  the  north-east  shore  are  the  PeuH  Malands. 
where  smaU  ouantitles  of  pearto  are  procured;  and  in  the  north-west  are  a  few  rocky  Islands,  wfaieh 
form  the  harbour  of  Panama.  Gulfqf  Sieoya,  on  the  coast,  south  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua.  Ths 
&ti<r  qf  California  or  the  I'ermtlion  Sea,  extends  northward  between  the  mainland  of  m^****  m4 
the  peninsiUa  of  California,  for  about  700  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  40  milea  to  IfiO.  " — 
rocky  islands  skirt  the  western  shore;  and  on  the  eastern  to  the  large  island  of  Tlbatoa.    Pearis 
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used  to  be  collected  here  durino;  the  l&st  century,  but  the  quantity  has  diminished.  It  receives  at  its 
northern  extremity  the  river  Colorado.  The  Fort  or  Bap  of  San  Franeitco,  on  the  coast  of  New  Al- 
bion, extends  inland  about  50  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  20.  It  contains  many  good  harbours,  and  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  three  considerable  rivers.  Queen  Charlotte's  Sounds  a  large  navigable  inlet  or 
strait,  between  the  mainland  and  the  island  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver.  Nootka  Sound,  a  nlaoe  of 
some  notoriety,  on  the  west  or  oceanic  coast  of  that  island.  Norfoik  Soundt  Crou  Sound,  AamirtUty 
Jilt/,  I'rince  fViUiam't  Sound,  Cook'M  Inlet,  Bristol  Bay,  Nortc-n  Svund,  all  on  the  north-west  coast. 

Capes. —  Wofttenh-lnw,  the  most  westerly,  and  Chidtev,  the  most  easterly,  point  of  the  south  side  of 
Hudson's  Straits  ;  Cfutrlet.  the  most  easterly  point  of  Labrador ;  Race,  the  most  easterly  point  of  New- 
foundland; Catuo,  the  north-east  point  ol  Nova  Scotia;  Samlnro  Head,  near  the  entrance  of  Halifax 
harbour;  SaM^,  the  south-east  point  of  Nova  Scotia;  Ca^«v4nn,  at  the  northern  h\Ac,  nxA  Cape  O  d,  at 
the  southern  side  of  the  mouth  of  Massachusetts  bay  ;  Montauk  P* int,  tlie  east  end  of  Long-island: 
^ayidy  Ho"k,  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to  New  Vorlc  harbour;  Cape  Ulay,  at  the  north  side,  and 
CV  pe  lienlopen,  at  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Delaware ;  Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry,  or  th« 
i  apes  qf  Firginia,  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake  ;  Cape  Hatttras,  Cape  Lookout,  and  Cape  Fear, 
en  the  coast  of  North  Carolina ;  Cape  Remain,  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina ;  Cape  Canaveral,  Cape 
Honda,  and  Cape  Sable,  on  the  coast  of  Florida ;  Catoche,  the  north-east  point  of  Yucatan  ;  San  An- 
ttfi.io,  the  most  westerly  point  of  Cuba;  Cabo  de  Cruz,  the  most  westerly,  and  May  si,  the  most  east- 
erly point  of  the  south  coast  of  Cuba ;  Negril,  the  most  westerly,  and  Morant,  the  most  easterly  i>oint 
of  Jamaica ;  Tiburon,  the  most  westerly,  and  Eneano,  the  most  easterly  point  of  Uayti ;  Gracid*  a 
Diot,  north-east  point  of  Guatemala,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  San  tU/que  and  St.  Augustine,  on  th^ 
north-east  coast  of  Brazil ;  Frio,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer ;  Santa  Ma- 
ria and  San  Antonio,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  San  Juan,  the  roost  easterly  point  of 
Staten  island ;  Hont,  the  most  southerly  point  of  Tierra  del  Fuego ;  Tres^montes  cape  and  penin- 
sula, on  the  west  coast  of  Patagonia;  Corrientes,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico ;  San  Ltiorrf,  the  most 
southerly  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Cailifornia ;  Mendocino,  on  the  coast  of  New  California ;  Bomanzaff, 
Prince  o/  Wales,  Listume,  and  Icy  Cape,  on  the  east  side  of  Behring's  sea  and  strait ;  Point  Pelee, 
Point  aux  Pins  or  Landguard  Point,  and  tiorth  Foreland  or  Long  Point,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lak« 
Erie. 

R I  VERS.— America  abounds  with  rivers,  some  of  which  are  the  largest  in  the  world ;  and  the  larger 
rirers  are  almost  all  favourably  distinguished  by  the  characteristic  of  being  navigable  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  their  course.  We  shall  desciibe  them  under  the  two  heads  of  North  American 
Bicets  and  South  American  Hivers. 

§  1.  Rivera  of  North  America, 

The  Mississippi  has  its  sources  in  the  brooks  which  form  the  small  lake  Itaskaor  La  Biche,  about  47^ 
lO'  N.  lat.,  on  a  high  table-land  about  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  3200  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  following  the  windings  of  the  stream,  but  only  12A0  in  a  straight  line.  Rising  in  a  region  of 
swamps  and  wild  rice  lakes,  it  flows  at  first  through  low  prairies,  and  then  in  a  broken  course  through 
forests  of  elm,  maple,  birch,  oak,  and  ash,  till,  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  1  lOO  miles  fh>m  its  source.  It 
tumbles  over  a  limestone  ridge,  with  a  fall  of  17  feet.  The  river  is  here  €00  yards  wide.  Below  this  point 
it  is  bounded  by  limestone  bluflTs  from  100  to  400  feet  high,  and  first  brains  to  exhibit  islands,  drift 
wood,  and  sand  bars.  Its  current  is  slightly  broken  by  the  Rock  River  and  Desmoines  Rapids,  which, 
however,  present  no  considerable  obstacle  to  navigation ;  and  850  miles  belo#  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony it  receives  from  the  west  the  great  stream  of  the  Missouri.  Above  the  Junction,  the  Mississippi 
is  a  clear,  placid  stream,  a  mile  and  a  half  wide ;  below,  it  is  turbid,  and  becomes  narrower,  deeper, 
and  more  rapid.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  and  the  sea,  a  distance  of  1220  miles,  it  recelTes 
its  principal  tributaries :— the  Ohio  trom  the  east,  and  the  Arkansas  and  Bed  River  from  the  west; 
and,  immediately  below  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  it  gives  off  in  times  of  flood  a  portion  of  its  surplus 
waters  by  the  ouUct  of  the  Atchafalaya.  It  is  in  this  lower  part  of  its  course  that  the  river  often  teara 
away  the  islands  and  projecting  points,  and,  in  the  season  ofhigh  water,  plunges  huge  masses  of  the 
banks  with  all  their  trees  into  its  current.  In  many  places  It  deposits  immense  neaps  of  drift  wood  on 
its  mud  bars,  which  become  as  dangerous  to  the  navigator  as  rocks  and  shoals  at  sea.  Below  the  At- 
chnfolaya  it  discharges  a  portion  of  its  waters  by  the  Lajuurche  and  the  Iberville;  but  the  greiUer  part 
of  its  contents  flows  on  in  the  main  channel,  which  passes  through  a  flat  tract,  by  New  Orleans,  and 
reaches  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the  end  of  a  Ions  projecting  tongue  of  mud,  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the 
current.  Near  the  sea  it  divides  into  several  cnannels,  here  called  passes,  with  bars  at  their  mouths,  on 
which  are  from  12  to  16  feet  of  water.  The  water  is  white  and  turbid,  and  tinges  the  sea  to  the  distance 
of  several  It^agues.  The  river  begins  to  rise  in  the  end  of  February  or  the  early  part  of  March,  and 
continues  to  increase  irregularly  till  the  middle  of  June,  generally  overflowing  its  banks  to  a  consider^ 
able  extent.  Above  the  Missouri  the  flooded  bottoms  are  from  5  to  8  miles  wide ;  but  below  that  point, 
they  extend  to  a  width  of  40  or  50  miles.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  no  part  of  the  western  bank 
affords  a  spot  suitable  for  the  site  of  a  large  town,  or  hardly  even  for  a  road  secure  from  overflow. 
On  the  eastern  side  there  are  several  points  where  the  hills  approach  the  river,  and  present  good  sites 
for  towns ;  but  from  Memphis  to  Vicksburg,  a  distance  of  365  miles,  the  whole  tract  consists  of  low 
grounds  subtject  to  inundation ;  and  below  Baton-  Rouge,  where  the  line  of  high  land  wholly  leaves  the 
river,  and  passes  off  to  the  eastward,  there  is  no  place  where  a  settlement  is  practicable  l>eyond  the 
edge  of  the  river  border,  which  is  higher  than  the  marshy  tract  beyond  it ;  and  by  the  construction  of 
artificial  embankments,  called  lev^s,  a  few  feet  in  height,  is  entireW  secure  from  inundation.  But 
the  tendency  of  this  embankment  is  to  shut  up  numerous  outlets,  by  which  the  superfluous  waters 
formerly  escaped,  and  thus  to  raise  the  volume  and  height  of  the  river,  and  thereby  to  tnorease  thedan- 
^c  r  of  overflow.  Before  the  Introduction  of  steam  vessels,  the  river  was  navigated  by  keel-boats,  which, 
in  goln^  upward,  were  rowed  along  the  eddies  of  the  stream,  or  drawn  by  ropes  along  shore ;  and  by 
this  tedious  process  more  than  three  months  were  consumed  in  ascending  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio,  a  passage  which  is  now  made  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  The  first  steam-boat  was  in- 
troduced in  1810 ;  there  are  now  upwards  of  600  on  the  river. 

The  Missouri  has  a  much  longer  course  than  the  Mississtpi,  its  extreme  length,  firom  its  sources 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  being  about  4500  miles.  It  is  navigable  to  the  foot  of  the  great  falls,  about  3800 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  steam-boats  have  gone  up  the  stream  2200  miles  from  its  Junction  with  the 
MlHsis^ippi.  It  rises  f^om  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  some  of  its  sources  are  only  about  a  mile  from 
those  of  the  Columbia.  Its  headwaters  have  not  been  thoroughly  examined ;  but,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  its  course,  it  has  l>een  ascertained  to  bo  a  foaming  torrent,  which  forces  its  wav  out  of  its  moun- 
tain barriers  through  a  remarkable  chasm  of  perpendicular  rocks,  ncarlv  6  miles  in  length,  and  1200 
feet  in  height,  called  the  Gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Sixty  miles  below  the  last  mountain  ridge 
it  forms  a  succession  of  falls  and  rapids,  inferior  in  grandeur  only  to  those  of  Niagara.  In  a  course 
of  17  miles  the  river  has  a  descent  of  360  feet ;  and  in  that  space,  besides  the  Great  Fall  of  90  feet 
perpendicular  and  300  yards  wide,  and  a  fine  fall  of  50  feet,  there  are  several  others  of  from  12  to  SO 
Kit.  The  Missouri  now  flows  through  vast  prairies,  and,  soon  after  receiving  the  YtUowttvne  s,  large 
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tuTwHt*  CBmoI  tniriMi  BndKiO  H*;;  rgrilu'  SoorU  or  MfFuTWiw,  >bnM«^atM» 
b<>lii>,ri>«iilihlT>iaitKs  or  111  l»d.iiHrilK  point -iKmibcgtntieukcfH  ■iultirtnaM  b 
Drlnnlul  IMbuianH  utfroinllwimi;  iho  FUllr.t  ^idn  di&lluv  •■  rvun.  iJw  Kiwi  mtOtaimi 
tnthrpruvififi.    Tli<MlH<»rlnolrin1>t>i»>loM^«n»Mtliui  U»  Hj^inlppi.taakkrlwAM 

BiiB7«'tl^e^M«V    iibuua.Bu*>CI«llf  oftiBHMvi  boor  wImd  ST^mmiUma 

Ml  luuH  tnaf  Um  IBM  kind  HlboM at  thiLB**rlUHl>rtpi>l,  baa  tknannrndl  »»•«■•■ 
ud  ro'wliMMa.  Ttir  ilnnnrVlrT-lT— "-t-'™- 'T"-p-TTl -iinrtir  ntlilinji  ■■!  naltBi  iit 
Id  (uni  pIuM  Uh  Mvtintlini  U  buudnu  (looi  the  nlta.  Hiu*.  Alibis  hwk*.  «•    li^taiOB 

nuHl  OitUnl  tribularlo  c«u«  dawn.  "" '~ii '""  r""*"' "' ■- — ^-■-- —  ■  ,  — ,  -  ,    ^,,,      fj     ; 

*n7  dnuahli  bvldarlnc  Iht  ml  of  tlw  ••■r.  Ilxrlnirla  Humdy  nati^N*  itavugh  tai  pirt^ 
UA'' '  bv  bottt  drtirlnf  fflon  Ihmn  two  AM  vid  k4iAlf. 

TM  l»ria  f  La  Bib  tHritt  of  Uu  Mrlir  Pmcti  HHIcn  >  la.  not  ts  Um  Klnnil.  Uw  bm  ta^> 
luit  IrUmurjr  or  Iba  MlnUilppl.  Tbe  ^ftiY*a>uF.  ahleb  rlM*  bmt  iJwciIh  oT  L>krEiM^a> 
Aiin~»iM(.  which  iHu*  from  IticiIKnDUIiH  of  VlrflD>>,BiilMiu  niubw^,  nd  l^>  »•  nai  ■' 
O^ro.   rR«intMwnUMOhtolu*0MrH<iIIMtiia«tath«lllHlHl(q4.n«l>*wlDW|nn> 

In  the  mart  m-^-- — '^" — " —  —— ■— ■ »-— j^— ^^._- 11       

Tlia  brHdth  at  ihe'urwn 

Ootnbv,  Um  ntar  li  M  tjw 
uiualljlmpvdadbf 
i(  Iha  f  nttar  f«rt  < 


pmluoUoahandiaJsjiiif  anmHidlKaHlinilclliiuas.  %■•»»»•■■ 
InoanlAt  HtlM^  wllHlMttaaiaaai  IM  earraal  ItnMli,  M4b»- 
w  HiMa  at  iaolnlUa.  vhlsk  te  dM  ototnkct  Ma  MH«M&a  at  >«*■■». 


«5!gl»j« 


thtOUatarta;  b<rt  a  mihtonUapart  af  Ita  oom,  Im  tkrawli  tBK 

^ , iTlgaMa nnalltlM  It  "r  ftr  'nSr—  "r  Prtr  Mher.     In  Ihc  drrKa^tttiM 

b  ibiillDV,  and  In  ama  plaaai  whJh  dbtnfara,  ar  liana  mil/  Hasnutt  potda,  iwiinlll  ti  Mat- 
bank. ;  .to  Ha  Oeadt  arT^grmMMfilfurf&nlr  ri«  and  lU  M  i^.  (I_tltaa  atrw^^ 
«,_,..,—    ... 1  .,._  _u.,-  . -.  —hh  tint  to  (HliaiMUVOa  mtlaT  ^^        — «b— 


i)uipn[  1  ihoath  tha  wholt  iMUrth  < 
la  Kan  Kttra  ilaaa  Is  Uw  BaSjr  1 


S'« 


«ur  Maanttlna,arl1hhilhallaTlca&larrl1oiT*  and  flovt^^ataari 
na.  lllanaTlHhIa  fWIIWnUaaibut  Ita  Dbanacln>laBif«> 
d maaaaa of  4rin iroodjlhnnub a dlatansa ol  loaiiU)aa.tn  tnaiiM 


h  irood,  Ihnmib  a  dlatansa  a 
ml  of  tbabad  sf  UM  rim  tela  i 

na*  la  IhaUntltd  auuaor  aanj*H 
h*«hfllf  ofluoaTlKiMc  cDDnr, 


Ttaa  Da*-hlan«i  ru 


aoma  dliuoca  patillal  to  Iba 


MlaalitlppI  baain  ara  atatad  la  tba  Mtoa^ 


Cbacaffoar, 


IIUddIi,       ' 


Yawo, 
Big  Black. 

. ilijDTtiM  iMkm  Ontaiio.  <• 

tnttgrlf  nllaa,ladlaUcdtvBniDltlliulaarL>]fU.  tocne  conilillniotlianra 
BiBa  froaa^  nd  aoma  niawBilDf  nalllns  mwlawi,  Thla  apccala  calkd  ibi 
&b>  J  but  tfia  Hal  DBmEat  of  lilandi  la  laid  to  be  1G»1.  About  1 10  mllaa  bar- 
■r  r^ild*  Intarrapta  Iht  nai ...     - 


Ibfj  ara  naw  paatMl  bf  tha  Conl*. 

aalMlba~llliitU7'Cuair~Ma'ir^tUa,  tba  rirar  micta' Iti  prlDolpal  IrlbutaAT'UM'nffaf^.aBd  tta 
tmrtiFmtO|MbarllinithTaalalaBda,naii>adM>>Dtnal,Ja«i>.>£l  l-Brol.  Bota  acn  IfaSuaal  arf 
<b' aoBlfatn  ahon  t>  tlwbcaaiiful  bat  rapid  and  daofaraaa  Sn«  M.  iMu^  wUcb  la  fMB(4  bv  aana 
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of  the  La  Chine  Canal.  From  this  point  there  is  no  considerable  obstmctlon  to  the  naTigation,  but 
the  current  of  the  river  is  in  some  places  still  nupid.  Nearly  midway  between  Montreal  and  Quebec 
the  river  forms  a  wide  expanse  named  Lake  St.  Peters  but  further  (K>wn  the  width  continues  pretty 
regular,  till  it  passes  Quebec,  below  which  it  encircles  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  and  then  gradually  and 
regularly  expands  into  a  wide  estuary,  which  may  be  considered  as  terminating  with  the  island  of  An- 
ticosti,  about  700  miles  from  Lake  Ontario.  At  Quebec  the  width  of  the  river  is  only  1314  yards ;  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Saguenay,  120  miles  further  down,  it  is  18  miles  wide ;  at  Cap  de  Monts,  or 
Mont  Felee,  130  miles  below,  it  is  25  miles ;  and  where  at  last  it  opens  into  the  gulf,  the  estuary  la 
nearly  105  miles  across.  The  tide  is  perceptible  at  Trois  Rivieres,  430  miles  above  Anticosti.  The 
water  bt^comes  brackish  21  miles  below  Quebec,  and  is  quite  salt  at  Kamouraska,  75  miles  lower 
down.  Vesyrls  of  600  or  700  tons  reach  Montreal,  which  is  MO  miles  from  Anticosti.  with  little  difB- 
culty,  as  there  is,  during  this  distance,  only  one  rapid,  named  Richelieu,  25  miles  below  Trois  Rivierea. 
The  river  is  here  so  contracted  and  obstructed  by  rocks  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  ship  channel,  in 
which,  at  ebb  tide,  a  rapid  is  formed  that  cannot  he  passed  without  great  care ;  but  at  high  tide,  when 
the  water  ri:»cs  15  or  18  feet,  the  rapid  disappears.  Between  Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal,  the  river 
bears  the  name  of  Kataraqui,  or  Cataraguay.  Below  Quel>ec  tho  St.  Lawrence  is  never  frozen  over, 
but  the  navigation  is  impeded  in  spring  oy  the  large  masses  of  ice  which  are  floated  down  from  the 
upper  districts,  and  kept  in  motion  by  the  combined  action  of  the  current  and  the  tides,  presenting 
a  most  remarkable  and  almost  terrific  scene.  The  channel  does  not  become  clear  till  about  the  secona 
week  of  May,  and  vessels  attempting  a  passage  sooner  are  often  wrecked,  or  crushed  to  pieces  by  the 
floating  madses.  The  principal  tributary  is  the  Ottawa,  which  flows  from  Lake  Temiscaming,  and 
much  resembles  the  St.  Lawrence  itself  in  its  ffreat  br«adtJi  and  lake-like  expanses.  At  its  connnenca 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  it  spreads  out  into  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains ;  and  3U  miles  up  its  stream 
are  the  Long  Sault  Rapids,  which  are  passed  by  means  of  the  Grenville  Canal  Steamers  ascend  to 
Bytown  and  Hull  at  the  foot  of  the  Chaudieres  or  Kettle  Falls,  the  principal  of  which  is  60  feet  high. 
Above  these  there  are  numerous  rapids.  The  other  principal  afBuents  on  the  left  bank  are :  the  St, 
Maurice^  at  Three  Rivers ;  the  B^ititcan,  the  St.  Annet  the  Jacquet  Cartier^  and  the  Saguenajf,  a  larga 
and  broad  river,  the  outlet  of  Lake  St.  John.  On  the  right  bank  :  the  Ostcegatchie,  La  Graue^  Ra- 
qwtte,  and  St.  Regit,  from  New  York ;  the  Chateauguay,  above  Montreal ;  the  Bichelieut  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Champlain ;  the  Yanuuka,  St.  Francis^  and  Iskoiet,  at  Lake  St.  Peter ;  the  Betancour,  GentiUy, 
Du  •  Chene,  Cnaxtdiere,  and  Etchemin,  between  St.  Peter's  and  Que))ec. 

The  KivKR  St.  John  flows  through  the  disputed  territory  to  the  north  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  has  a  fall  of  75  feet  Just  after  entering  New 
Brunswicli,  and  is  navigable  to  that  point  by  flat-bottomed  boats,  though  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
contains  several  rapids.  Vessels  of  5()  tons  go  up  to  Frederickton.  The  Miramichi  rises  near  the  St. 
John,  and.  interlocking  with  some  of  its  tributaries,  aflbrds  a  good  navigable  channel  almoat  acroM 
the  country. 

The  St.  Caoix,  the  outlet  of  the  Grand,  Umqnemengag,  and  Schoodie  lakes,  forms  the  boundary 
between  New  Brunswick  and  Maine,  and  falls  into  Passamaquoddy  Bay. 

The  Pr.xobscot  collects  its  waters  from  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  has  a  course  of 
about  3:>u  miles  into  Penobscot  Bay.  It  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels  to  Bangor.  60  miles  from 
the  sea ;  above  which  point  there  is  a  fall  of  60  feet ;  and  the  navigation  even  of  the  lower  portion  ia 
closed  for  four  or  five  months  in  the  year  by  ice. 

The  KBjiifKBKc  is  the  outlet  of  Moosehead  lake  in  Midne,  and  flows  south  to  the  Atlantic.  Its 
channel  is  interrupted  by  falls,  and  is  navigable  only  for  small  vessels  50  miles  up  to  Augusta,  whera 
the  tide  jitops.  Near  its  mouth  it  is  Joined  by  the  Andrctcogginy  when  Uxe  wilted  stream  takea  tlie 
name  of  Sagadahock. 

The  Mrkrimack  flows  south  through  the  middle  of  New  Hampshire,  Into  the  Atlantic,  below  New- 
burvport,  in  Massachusetts.  By  the  aid  of  short  canals  boats  are  able  to  go  up  to  Concord,  the  capital 
of  the  state. 

The  CoN!f  RCTictJT  rises  in  the  north-east  comer  of  New  Hampshire,  forms  the  boondary  between 
that  state  and  Vermont,  and  flows  across  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  into  the  eastern  part  of 
Long-island  Sound.  There  is  a  sand-bar  at  its  mouth  which  impedes  navigation ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing vessels  of  10  feet  draft  go  up  to  Middletown ;  those  of  8  feet,  to  Hartford,  SO  miles  from  the  sea; 
and  smaller  vessels  proceed  14  miles  farther  to  the  head  of  the  tide  at  Warehouse-point,  at  the  foot  of 
Enfield  Kails.  Above  £nfle1d,  the  river  has  two  other  falls,  at  South  Hadley  and  Montague,  but  ia 
navigated  by  steam-vessels  of  liffht  draft,  which  pass  the  falls  by  short  canals.  Higher  np  it  is  ren- 
dered navigable  for  boats  to  Bath,  in  North  Hampsiiire,  by  means  of  locks  and  canaU.  Loigth  of  its 
course,  400  miles. 

The  HuosoN,  which  rises  in  a  marshy  tract  south-west  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  hat  a  southern 
course  of  3'/5  miles  to  New  York  Bay,  is  the  only  river  of  the  Atlantic  slope  whose  navigation  is  not 
terminated  by  its  passage  through  the  AppalacUan  mountains.  Its  head  waters  rise  at  an  elevation 
of  4000  feet :  but  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  tne  lower  part  of  its  course,  lies  deep  below  the  surface  of  the 
adiacent  country,  admitting  the  tide  160  miles  up  to  Troy.  It  is  navigable  by  sloops  to  Troy,  and  by 
ships  to  Hudson,  which  is  only  30  miles  lower  down.  Between  %  and  36  miles  above  New  York,  the 
Hudson  forms  an  expanse  like  a  lake,  named  the  Tappan  Sea,  which  varies  in  width  from  9  to  5  miles ; 
and,  for  20  miles  farther  down,  the  channel  is  bordered  on  its  western  side  by  a  range  of  perpendi- 
cular clitfs,  which  rise  from  lUO  to  500  feet  above  the  water,  and  are  named  the  Pallisades.  The  pic- 
turesque beauty  of  its  lianks,  and  the  legendary  and  hbtorical  interests  associated  with  numerooa 
spots,  combine  to  render  the  Hudson  the  classic  ^tream  of  the  United  States.  The  Mohiiwk,  its  prin- 
cipal tributary,  is  a  turbulent  stream,  which,  in  a  course  of  150  miles,  falls  more  than  430  feet. 

'The  Delawakr  rises  in  the  Catskill  mountains,  in  New  York,  is  formed  by  two  main  branches, 
and  flows  southwards  into  the  Atlantic,  where  it  forms  a  wide  estuary,  below  Philadelphia,  near 
which  it  is  Joined  by  its  principal  tributary,  the  Schuylkill.  It  is  navigable  downwards  by  rafts  and 
arks  nearly  f^om  its  source  ;  but  at  Trenton  the  navigation  upward  is  stopped  by  a  great  fall,  below 
which  it  meets  the  tide  140  milts  from  the  sea.  Sloops  ascend  to  this  point,  and  the  largest  ships 
reach  Philadelphia,  35  miles  below.  The  Schuvlkill  is  navigable  6  miles  to  Philadelphia  by  ships  of  3U0 
tons  ;  but  above  that  the  navigation  is  stopped  by  its  great  fail,  and  higher  up  by  shoals  and  rauids. 

The  ScsQCBMAifNA  is  a  long  and  broad,  but  generally  shallow  river,  with  a  course  of  about  500 
miles,  chiefly  through  Pennsylvania,  into  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Its  principal  trunk  is  so 
much  obstructed  by  bars,  and  broken  by  rapids,  as  to  afford  comparatively  little  aid  to  navigation, 
without  artificial  help;  but,  as  there  is  nowhere  any  perpendicular  fall,  rafts  and  flat  boats  easily 
descend  to  Middletown,  during  the  season  of  high  water;  and  small  steam-boats  ply  between  Wil- 
k<  .-tbarre  and  Owego. 

The  Potomac  is  formed  by  two  branches,  the  most  northerly  of  which  rises  in  the  great  Back  Bone 
mountain,  at  the  west  border  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  the  southern  branch  in  Pendleton  county, 
a  little  further  south.  It  has  a  very  crooked  course  of  400  miles  into  the  Chesapeake,  where  its  mouth 
is  eight  miles  wide.  Seventy  miles  up,  the  channel  is  still  three  miles  wide,  and  at  Alexandria,  nearly 
100  miles  up,  it  is  al)ove  one  mile.  Between  Washington  and  the  Chesapeake  the  depth  varies  from 
18  feet  to  120,  but  is  generally  about  30  or  40 ;  above  Washington  it  diminishes  to  10  or  12.  The  tide 
flows  to  Georgetown,  a  little  above  Washington,  and  to  that  point  the  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
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mo-terfttr  hnHon.  Thrtv  mlle^  ■bove  Oeorgetavn  U  ■  Beriea  of  raphls  cmlled  t^«  Little  Nb;  b£i 
frn-  iniU'o  hichi-r  up  bfi-  the  (iivmt  Fall*,  where  the  rtvvr  descend*  7<  feet  in  thcdi^Unceof  anu  cii 
h»lf.  makiiiK  ill  iitii*  |>lAi.* '  a  {lervendicuUr  plnnse  of  15  feeC.  The  Great  Falls  fbna  one  of  ibepiaiM 
•e.  nf !•  in  th".-  Tnitf !  Siat<«. 

Th"  PtrrxK^T  !!■>««  thrnutch  Marrlani)  Into  the  ChesmpCAke.  In  a  coone  iw«rl j  pmUd t? tae  x 
th>'  I'iitonia<\  alHiut  midway  bvtwceii  it  and  the  «i*iti>ru  fhorc  of  the  Cbo#at«ake.  Il  it  CAT>.pbc  i) 
inil«'«  tn  N-ittiitirhani  fi^r  %i->«f!8  of 'j.Vi  ton:i.  and  for  lanrc  bcMica  to  Qaeen  Ann,  li  milei  Swja  t;. 
It*  iniMith  ft  I  rill'*  a  wtk-  o>tiiAnr,  fil  niilefl  north  uf  that  of  the  I'otoiiMC. 

TtK*  It  ii'i'AiiAi^'irK.  rioini;  in  the  K!uo  riil2'\  in  Vireiiiia.  rvceites  the  Kapid'Jnm  froatikeid 
rhi  n  ;  an-l.  afl-r  falling  uvir  the  iriinirj  lrd«  into  the  low  count -y  at  Fredcric^«:«r:.  »biW  i 
m-x-t.'*  thu  tiili\  l-O  m:K-4  from  it«  ni  >iith.  hvoom.s  nari^rable  fur  Tes^d*  of  14-}  torn:  laifcr  *tMfJ 
iiiav  tf.t  up  <Hi  iiiiliti.  In  th*.>  lu«-«r  |;ari.  however,  uf  i'.<i  cour*e.  it  i«  rather  an  estnar}  IbtDarrrtf. 
exp-iiMiu^  to  a  width  of  flTi,'  iniK>'»  heforo  it  join^f  tlu*  Ch^ftai-vAk**. 

YoKK  UivKK,  fonm-il  by  the  juiictiim  of  the  Vo/a^'H./  aiid  the  Pamunk^v,  la  Tir^lnii.  pir&ifi 
I'.r  lUk^hiMit  it4  who'o  o>iun<*.  rather  uf  the  character  ot  a  narrow  baj  thjui  of  an  inlasd  Mmr:  \: 
W  .  <t  i*>>iiit.  th-  |ilace  •>f  c-^nriuL-n'^.  4i|  niil*r«  fmni  th**  Chrta^iv^ke.  it  i«  fruni  3  to  3  mil**  viir.vj 
|h  11'  ."I  f>->-t  ili-iith  nf  wator.  The  Paniunkiryaud  th«  Matapou^  aiv  Uita  naii^abk  hj  ncboooen aljJ 
4  )  tn  I'.-*  from  tVlr  raout'  «. 

J  (MK1  KiiER  ri-«.-»  fr<ini  tho  Alle^chanj  mountain^  in  the  we«t(>m  part  of  Vlrciiiia.  and  «am 
fnuii  thi'  Mluf  riil-je  tiver  thf  Irish  Fall'.  Afti-relearinv  the  hilla,  it  d«r«i.>enJ«  into  the  low cdoc::;, 
at  K-i'hmoi'd.  hx  a  fall  'tf  7ii  fvet  In  tho  distance  of  vii;ht  miles  ;  below  Richmond  it  frradu!};  kh 
coiiiiii  wi.liT  and  dfeiMT.  and.  In  the  lower  part  of  Its  cojr*«.  expands  into  a  Iwn^aad  tiiacioibcinK;. 
With  .Milhi'ivnt  di-pth  f<>r  tho  !areo«t  »hip*.  Ve««el5  of  (>irt  tonx  gro  up  to  CiCj  Puint,  7-^  miksfrxatte 
(*he->aprake ;  v  ■«.4<*l.<t  <if  IS  fivt  dr.xusht  reach  Warwick.  .10  mile*  farther  up  ;  and.  with  th*  riQtfC:B 
of  a  liar,  on  which  thert*  an>  onI>  10  feet,  ther?  are  13  feet  of  water  ironi  this  point  to  R(>..fcrf«.  1: 

J>>irt  nf  iiiohm-m  I ;  abo^c  which,  the  dvpth  i»  only  »ix  feet.  The  tide  tluw»  to  Kichoiood.  U-ch 
rum  th«>  ChiX'iiiiiMke.  Within  th«  mouth  of  the  eMuary  a^  Hiwuipfmi  AxMds,  a  secure  ao4  s.:af.* 
anchi>raKO.  ^umi^ieiitly  dtvp  fnr  the  largeitt  thiii*:  and.  connected  with  it,  is  the  hrual  bif  laM 
AVir-i'i.  fh  Ilirfr,  whii-h  furm*  a  capacious  inner  harbour. 

t'tift*'  Ftir\\Ti'htrn*l<'n  rtrrr  ;  ( 'A Atran or  RmniJcf;  T-ir,  Taw  or  Pam/irx^ and  .VpfMF.anraniEN.vJ 
Cartilina :  hut  tht-y,  a^  wcllan  all  the  oth«r«trfam»nf  that  state,  have  short  courses  and sballo* kii«=A 
thuiiKh,  by  artillc:ul  tucanv  «omc  of  them  hare  liei'n  made  nari^able  to  some  distance  iulaod.  ^os) 
tho  i>ami*  charaoior  will  apply  to  the  numen>U4  riv.'r*  nf  Houth  Carolina  and  tiooiYia.  the  {rf-ia^ipiLf 


rir'T,-  Sni^tnn-iA,  naOicable  for  rt  earn -basts  of  1-V)  tons  burden,  for  Uii  miles  from  the  sea:  the  Oitc^ 
and  Oituum'h'*:  which  fall  into  Ottaba  Sound:  AUitamaha  ;  Turtle;  SuUiti  SttHlti  JRT.  Venr'f ;  tai 
in  Florida.  Sf.  John't.  The  last  is  a  somewhat  important  stream.  It  flows  northward  ttuvufS'^ 
niitl.ro  of  N<irlh*Tii  Florida,  expandins  into  lakes,  and  forming  at  last  a  wide  eKtuarrfron  tvou£<f 
niili  ■  ..    .  .      ,  . 

wi 
arc 

ani-  -. . 

'1  lu>  M0RI1.1C  in  AUbania.  !«  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the/^i«^rfiMi  and  the  7'iMt&'>&''<«v  or  Ti 


bff.  .Vi  niili'4  alhivo  M'lbi'.c  l>ay.  in  tho  Gulf  01  .Mexico.  A  few  mile^  below  the  Junction  it  (!«»««> 
larj:i'  branch,  calb"*!  the  T'-riMu;  whcb  also  n-rcivc*  an  arm  from  the  Alabatua.  and  rvacfies  Sl-^iii 
bay  1m'1(«w  llla^i'ly.  Thi*  T'-in'i-j''*'  '\*  fornio<l  by  the  conduenco  uf  twi.  Iir);e  sireaius.  lii*  r«a*«- 
tf,'  Iroiii  Mi't'.i'sippi.  and  tin*  li' i  k  ll'itrrimr  fro.:i  thi*  northvrn  part  of  Alaniina.  It  ad'.uil*  kthu 
drnwiii-;  -i\  fi-t-t  w;i!«t  tn  "^t.  Strplii'U'rt.  M  niili*  Inmi  the  bay,  unit  ^tiNlln  l>>>at!i  of  nLodcrau  -r- 
dill  til  TiKiNiloo.a.  oil  till-  CJ  -ti-rn  branch,  a**"  mil  «•,  ati«l  to  CuhiinliUH.  in  .Mi<«:ssippi.  on  ibe  w^?:;^: 
bran.'h.  Tin*  Altf-tmi  U  r.iriniil  by  the  jun.'l=  ui  of  th'»  O- yi  nnd  the  T  -f  t:i.m.si.  Icih  nf  »  ,j 
ha  v.-  tbi'ir  •utiri'i'ii  in  ih"  wi  -ttm  part  *»f  (.Ii-nr^ia.  It  i*  na^ij^abb'  lu  C'laiiHii  i\e,  l^ai  iu:lc*  f  ■- l.  "-* 
bav,  |iy  ihi*  saiiie  ola'"^  of  vi-.*-N  Ilia*  ;.'•»  np  to  St.  .st>']b('irs.  and  by  thi-  m^uIi^t  ?ti-.iin-!K'a:* '- :•■  - 
mil.-,  ab'iv.'  till'  iMiiiilui  ii«'.'.  H'.-iiihr  biMi  br.ini  b  -i.  'T.\-'  riv  •-n  i.t  AIj'  anja  tl.iw  in  dfc>.p  Jjt^l*  r.j:» 
at  «i»"ii  •  pl.ii'c-  diirinj  th."  -^riii^  rlxi'l-*  ■'»■'  i-r  'i '  I'-t  :i'i<iVi-  thvir  Ioa- wuter  le\  i-l  Tii.'ir  uiii:!;  ••a- 
viu'ai'ii'  I'h:  iiiu  N  i"«  mui'hilluriii-hi- 1  by  tl.t- 1\'-«  s-i^f  wiu  iin-f  oltboircnurs*"*  ;  aiil.lunnc  *::>  or^^ '■ 
n>iiiith«  of  flu-  vtariht  ii:i\i.'atii«n  i:«  impfl  mI.  uu-i  i-jr  part  ui'  thai  i^riod  au.>pt.'adi  J,  by  the  •hixusis^ 
bar-,  wliiiMi  b«"i"i!iu'  iinpa--  iMc  at  low  «.i»iT. 

Till-  rp.\Ri.  Kiviu.  ill  .Mi-'i-'-ipi.i.  ri-o-*  in  th-' n-ntr.-*  of  tbo  state,  ar.d  nows  through  a  pope.  :>■ 
and  fiTtili' rfk'i'Mi  into  ih' Ki.:iilit'«  or  t»utlrt  o.'  LaKv  riiitchartrain.  Ii»  iiiiiiiih  is  i  li.-ii--ct.-: -' 
litt:ik-:.  b.'.'iil'"*  v.iiich  t!i  r.'  ar--  imin.ni'n  *hoal*  in  llu'  ri\er;  but  strain -Iki At »  liave  a>c.ui?vl "." 
Jai*k>iiii.  II  liis'taiii"  ■  iit'J'^'  tuih'  .  at  bik'li  »at«T. 

Thi'S»iiiHK  Kivr.M  lii>w-i  iiiiotl'f  «;ulf  <»f  Mtxii'o. f«^rn:in^'tholKninilary  between  I<ouisiau^  srJ'^f 
n'^w  n  I'ubli'*  of  Trvi-.  It  i*  naviirablo  about  'A  • »  miu'«  upward,  but  its  mouth  is  ub>truoted  5>y  ai*.' 
N«'ar  it-  nmutb  it  .  xii.-xnl*.  iri'o  .1  I:ir-.:i'  lakf,  wbi.'b  i.%  iicarlj  lillol  up  mith  ov^tor  liank:'.  and  vit.:J 
nN.i  n.'.'ciM'^  th.-  wati-r-*  tif  th  '  lu  >  .V.i.-'i^f  fr  »m   T.  \i»,  wSuch  i*  naii>;Hble  fvir  Iihi  miles. 

'I'll'-  Tiiiiiili'i  and  Siu  ./-i.v/j/ 1  botli  t.ili  in;i»  d-i.'-  tt'^u  Aiy.  which  forms  their  e.'^iuarr  ;  it  L'i- 
vbi'ii-  ilci'p, and  i"  rro.-s^i  »1  !iy  liars  with  only  ti\.'  f  ^t  «a«'  r  in  the  lli^ho^t  tldo^.  The  main  chi::.'; 
bnwii,  r,  tbroii'jb  tbi- npt-r  I'ar,  lia-*  ail«  pthof  V.\  titt.  aii>i  uithin  it.  contains  h..  cure  aiichornitr  i^'^-^ 
in  flvi.'  fathoms.  Th-,'  Hi>  llrnnt  dr  Ihm  iCodV  arms  i  ris.'<  on  thi?  n.>rth-weot  b^>nler  uf  Teii*.  s-i-i 
r.-urliLi  the  ^riilf.  afli'r  a  w  nilin^  ci»«r-c  uf  »Ji*i  miles,  Tho  Ht-t  i\h'-.ntfiit  i>  litilo  inferior  to  t  ^ 
Hra/o^.  but  i-  at  pr»'-fnt  fMnki'd  up  by  a. lam  of  «lrif»-wo.).l  about  -n  niilcH  frvuii  it<»  mouth.  Tic  > 
/,•!  /.ifVf.  uf  .MHta-.;iiriln  bay;  tht*  ^iulti■tlult1.aJ^\\h'^\^n  yln/ irnn.  which  unite  l>efori*  tut:r:n2  t..- 
ba-iii  nf  iSpiritn  Santo,  anil  tho  S'tor  *.  ari'  infi  rinr  but  n.ivicablo  strvAins.  The  iK|-aeiMU>  but  »"u;- 
l.iw  biy?.  wliich  rt'ceivo  inn.-t  of  tin-  rivers  oi  Ti>xa«,  and  ttie  mouths  of  those  tbut  oiiI.t  ilu  ---•' 
dir.ftly.  nrobarn-d  by  sbittiii;;  ^and-bank.•..  tlirou.:h  1^h^oh  the  channels  arc  olten  intricAktt.-,  an:*-- 
doiii  have  more  than  n  or  lo.  niver  nuire  than  IJ  tir  1.1  fivt  uf  water. 

Tin-  Kin  Hb^v*)  utA.  Norik.  ralli-<i  al-o  the  Rio  <;ram»b  nr  Lakob  Rivkr.  rises  from  the  Si'-m 
Virde  in  New  .Mi-xic-i.  ab  lut  1 1  N.  lat.,  and  ha^  a  'iinu-  ■..•utb-castiriy  ctiurse  iiiKi  the  C^ulf  uf  Mf...  »■ 
i*biTO  it  form«»il!e-i)iitli-wr>t  -rn  biirderuf  theli  rritnry  eiaintfl  hy  the  Texian«».  It  $carcclt  doiHi* 
till*  name  which  it  Uj^f*.  a^*.  wh.n  eomp.ared  with  the  principal  rivers  of  Aniorica,  it  eaiin.iC  b*-  i"-.c-.- 
den-d  a  f  r<rt/ river.  The  iowt-r  part  nf  U!«  eiiaiiiK-1  ii  ^i-iu-raily  only  about  'Joi  yurUs*  %i  i.le.  a:.. I  :*'■•> 
rIiuHow,  in  many  place",  that  ve.-M.ls  ilrawini;  .'»  or  <!  .N-.  t  «»f  wati'r  cuiimn  asi.'^-mi  nKiri'  than  1  '  ■  mi-* 
in  the  ordinary  «rati!  uf  the  rii^r.  Its  current  is  i-vci  |.«!in,rly  rapid,  aiiil  its  U-inks  >'iv|i  It  i«  uji:- 
jrable  at  all  si-a-ons  for  it'-aiii-bnats  drawiiii;  ,'l  or  t  f«  ••{  ot  water,  us  for  as  i-'auuugo.  alKmt  .*.■.'  a;;i~* 
frnin  it-  niiiuth.     Its  whule  <>iMii'»e  is  esiimuted  at  1  Ift  miles. 

Th-'  I'fumtxiut  t.  a  fn.e  riv.r  nf  f'eiitral  .\m:  rii'i..  ri«is  in  the  district  of  IVton  in  tho  vr^'«  in**" -"^ 
Verupa?..  noar  the  source  nf  the  llelizo.  and  How.-  norlhwanl  to  the  IL-iv  of  (.'ain|K-cliv.  which  it  enUrJ 
to  tliL'  westward  uf  the  Lake  uf  Terminus,     its  princi|MJ  mouUi  is  at  the  i>ort  of  Victoria. 
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The  Rio  Colorado  falls  into  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  after  a  eonrse  of 
640  miles ;  but  its  sources  have  not  been  explored.  The  depth  at  Its  mouth  is  not  more  than  six  feet, 
and  the  breadth  eearcelj  exceeds  200  yards.  Sixty  miles  t^m  the  sea  it  is  joined  by  the  Bio  Gila, 
which  rises  fhom  the  Sierra  Moncollon,  in  the  Rockv  Mountains,  about  34°  20'  N.  lat  The  country 
through  which  these  rivers  flow  is  a  sandy  desert,  destitute  of  good  water,  and  suttJect  to  excessive 
heat. 

The  Orbooh  or  Columbia  Ritsr  rises  in  the  Rocky  Monntains,  about  54°  M.  lat ,  and  has  a  wes- 
terly course  of  about  iOOO  miles  Into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  it  forms  a  wide  estuaty ;  but  it  is  Infested 
with  breakers,  and  as  the  sea  rushes  over  the  bar  with  great  violence,  the  ingress  and  egress  arc  al- 
ways difficult.  About  long.  121°  W.  it  forms  a  great  fall,  where  it  descends  in  one  rapid  57  feet ;  and 
soon  after  passes  through  a  mountain  chain,  where  its  width  is  contracted  to  150  yards.  The  tide  at 
its  mouth  rises  K|  feet,  and  ascends  the  stream  180  miles.  Vessels  of  300  tons  may  reach  the  Multno- 
mah, about  60  miles  below  the  jonreat  falls,  and  sloops  go  up  ncarlv  to  the  rapids.  It  abounds  with  tho 
finest  salmon,  and  with  seals^  whose  skins  form  a  principal  article  of  export  from  the  river. 

Frasbr  Rivbb  rises  from  Moose  Lake  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  falls  into  the  southern  part  of 
Quadra  and  Vancouver's  Sound,  or  the  Strait  of  .Tuan  de  Fuca. 

Tho  MACKE.tziB  River  issues  from  the  great  Slave  Lake,  and  flows  with  a  broad  and  mi^estio 
stream  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Mackenzie  may  indeed  l>e  considered 
B8  ouSy  a  contiiiuation  of  the  river  Athabasca  or  La  Bichr^  which  rises  at  Mount  Brown  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  between  55°  and  56°  N.  lat.,  and  flows  into  Lake  Athabasca.  The  Ungijah  or  Peace  River 
also  flows  from  a  valley  of  the  Rocky  Monntains,  partly  into  the  same  lake,  and  partly  into  the  Slave 
Bioer,  which  issues  from  it,  and  carries  its  surplus  waters  to  the  Great  Slave  Lal^e. 

The  Coppermine  A'oer,  discovered  by  Uoarne  in  1771,  falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  at  York  Archi- 
pelago. 

The  Thlew-ee-cho-dexeth  or  Great  Fish  Biver  has  its  source  in  Lake  Sussex,  N.lat.61^26^  W.  long. 
108°  20',  and  flows  to  the  north-ea^t,  falling  into  a  gulf  which  opens  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  N.  lat. 
fitjP  and  W.  long.  95°.  Its  stream  is  broken  by  many  falls,  and  forms  a  number  of  considerable  lakes. 
This  river  was  first  explored  by  Captain  Back,  in  IH34. 

The  Saskatchauran  Birder  flows  in  two  great  branches  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  eastward  into 
Lake  Winnipeg;,  which  aldo  receives  the  Assinoho  n.,  Moost?^  B-.d,  and  ffinnipc/^  rivers,  from  the  south ; 
and  discharges  its  surplus  waters  by  the  Nelson,  which  enters  Hudson's  Bav  at  Fort  York.  The  Se- 
vens flows  from  Favourable  Lake,  and  has  a  course  of  250  miles  N.E.  to  Hudson's  Bay. 

§  2.  Rivers  of  South  America, 

The  Marakoh,  Orkllaka,  or  Amazoiv,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Tungvragrta  end  the  Ucavte, 
5^  18'  S.  lat.,  73°  50^  W.  long.  The  Tunguragua  issues  from  the  Lake  Llauricooha  in  Peru,  witnin 
60  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  10°  SO'  8.  lat. ;  while  the  Urayle  is  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the 
jtpurimac  and  the  Paro ;  the  former  of  which  has  its  sources  in  the  mountains  to  the  north- 
west of  Lake  Titicaca,  and  the  latter,  also  named  Bio  Bmi,  issues  from  a  small  lake  to  the  south- 
east of  Titicaca.  From  the  great  confluence  the  Marauon  flows,  with  various  windimrs,  in  an  easterly 
direction,  entering  the  Atlantic  Ocean  under  the  eouator,  and  in  50°  W.  long.  The  length  of  its 
course  from  the  source  of  the  Apurimac  to  the  sea,  including  all  its  windings,  may  be  estimated  at 
4700  miles.  The  MaraTion  is  studded  with  islands,  many  of  which  are  large:  and  at  its  mouth  forms, 
with  the  Araguay,  the  large  islands  of  Joanes  and  Cavlaua.  The  mouth  of  its  estuary  is  about  1 80 
miles  wide,  and  the  rise  of  the  tide  is  felt  at  Obidos.  400  miles  inland.  Two  days  before  and  after  full 
moon  the  water  rushes  into  it  from  the  ocean,  with  prodigious  force  and  noise,  in  two,  three,  and 
sometimes  four  successive  waves,  each  presenting  a  perpendicular  front  of  10  to  15  feet.  1  his  great 
river  and  its  tributaries  afford  perhaps  the  greatest  extent  of  inland  navigation  in  the  world.  The 
Blarailon  itself  is  narigablo  for  2000  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Uie  ocean.  Its  channel  is  deep,  unin- 
terrupted by  cataracts  or  rapids,  and  may  be  navigated  by  ships  of  any  burden  up  to  the  oonfluence  of 
the  Tunguragua  and  Ucayle,  where,  in  March  1836,  no  bottom  was  found  with  35  fathoms  or  210  feet. 
During  the  swell  in  the  rainv  season,  the  current  is  rapid  \  but  at  other  times  it  may  be  rtemmed  not 
onlv  by  steam  vessels,  but  also  by  the  aid  of  the  east  wind,  which  blows  without  interruption.  The 
ordinary  rate  of  the  current  Is  about  3|  miles  an  hoar  when  the  river  is  full,  but  It  is  less  in  the  dry 
season.  At  Jaen,  78^  W.  long.,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  only  12-10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that 
the  fall  is  less  than  6  inches  a>mile.  The  country  through  which  it  flows  is  almost  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, consisting  of  boundless  savannahs  and  immense  forests,  which  afford  cover  and  subsistence  to 
innumerable  wild  beasts  and  reptiles.  During  the  rainy  season  a  great  extent  of  low  country,  on  both 
aides  of  the  river,  is  laid  under  water ;  and  so  vast  is  the  mass  of  water  which  it  pours  into  the  ocean, 
th.1t  its  current  has  been  distinctly  felt  300  miles  from  land.  Ita  mouth  was  discovered  in  a.  d.  1500,  by 
Vincent  Yaitez  Pinzon,  one  of  the  captains  who  sailed  with  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage }  and  in  1530  ' 
its  stream  was  traced  downward  from  Peru  by  Francisco  Orellana,  a  Spanish  adtenturer,  by  whose 
name  It  is  sometimes  called.  The  Spaniard  has  been  almost  deprived  of  the  honour  by  his  having 
reitortod  that  he  had  met  with  armed  women  on  its  banks,  on  which  account  it  received  the  name  of 
tho  river  of  tho  Amazons,  which  seems  now  to  be  the  most  generally  adopted,  though  it  is  a  pity  that 
geograpliers  would  not  agree  to  drop  both  Amazon  and  Maranon,  and  give  Uie  river  the  more  sono- 
rouH  luuuc  of  its  first  explorer.  Orellana.  Its  principal  affluents  on  the  right  are :  the  Yacari^  which 
is  navigable  for  brge  boats  200  miles ;  the  Jutay ;  the  Jurwi ;  the  Teffe  s  tho  Coaryi  the  Purus  ;  the 
Atadeira,  a  very  large  river,  with  a  course  of  1800  miles,  deriving  its  waters  from  a  wide  extent  of 
country  between  12^  and  20^  8.  lat.,  and  58°  and  68°  W.  long. ;  the  Tapajos  ;  the  Xinf^  ;  and  the  Ha* 
napu :  on  the  left,  tho  Napo  ;  Putumayo  or  lea  s  the  Japura  or  Jupura  ;  the  united  stream  of  the 
N>ffro  and  liranco,  the  former  of  which  communicates  with  the  Orinoco  by  means  of  the  Casiquari, 
an  afiluent  of  the  latter.  At  its  mouth  the  Ajnaaon  communicates  by  a  branch  round  tlie  south 
side  of  the  island  Joanes,  with  the  Bio  Parot  a  stream  nearly  as  large  as  itself,  formed  by  the  Junctioa 
of  that  branch  with  the  Araguay^  a  large  rirer  which  drains  the  central  portion  of  northern  Brazil. 
From  the  right  the  Araguay  receives  from  the  same  region  the  large  river  Tocantifu. 

The  Bio  OK  la  Plata  (Silver  River)  is  merely  the  estuary  of  the  rivers  Parana  and  Uruguay.  The 
Parana  has  its  sources  in  the  north-western  slopes  of  the  mountains  which  skirt  tho  coast  of  Brazil 
from  Rio  Janeiro  to  the  island  of  St.  Francisco ;  and  flowing  to  the  south-west  receives,  near  Corrl- 
entos,  the  great  river  Paraguajf,  which  has  its  sources  on  the  southern  ^ope  of  the  watershed  which 
separates  the  basins  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Plata,  in  the  south-west  part  of  Brazil,  and  collects  in  Its 
progress  southward  the  waters  of  many  large  streams,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Pilcomayo  and 
the  femifjo  or  Bio  Grande^  from  Upper  Pern.  From  Corrientea  the  united  stream  of  the  Paraguay 
and  the  Parana  flows  southwards  into  the  estuary,  receiving  from  the  right  the  Bio  Safado  (Salt 
River. )  The  Vntgnay  rises  from  the  Brazilian  mountain?,  to  the  westward  of  St.  Catherine's  Island, 
and  nietts  the  Parana  at  the  head  of  their  common  estuary,  the  Plata.  These  streams  pour  down  an 
immense  volume  of  water,  which  inundates  the  low  country  along  their  banks  from  February  till  May. 
In  the  lower  course  of  the  Parana  the  water  rises  generally  12  feet  aboye  the  lowest  level,  and  leaves 
a  deposit  of  grey  slimy  soil,  which  is  vory  iavQurabie  to  vegetation.    About  AiflQO  square  miles  of 
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country  are  said  to  be  »uliject  to  these  periodical  inundationi.  B4>fore  it  mc«ta  the  Urufruay,  tlie  Ti- 
rana dividf!!  into  numerous  branches,  fomiing  90  many  islands;  and  most  of  the  clianrufls  are  aavi. 
gahlc  for  boats.  The  estuary  Rradually  increasoi  from  a  brvadth  of'2^  mile*,  till  it  o|ieiis  out  to  Ih? 
ocoan,  between  Monti-  Vidfo  aiul  l.iii  I'lodrar*.  inhere  it  iit  r>3  miles  uide;  the  water  is  (^cnermlly  rre»h, 
and  its  inflncnoe  is  tVU  lif)  ur  l-o  niiU-»  out  nt  ^i>a. 

The  (>iii!iiK'<>  rit^es  in  a  mountainous  rcuion  in  thr  contre  of  Spanij>h  Guiana,  and  ftuws  «ith  aicry 
circuitous  courtie  throimh  tliai  |irri\:iii-  •  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  it  inters  by  a  j^rval  nun  ber 
of  mouths  o^ipusito  tin.-  i«lan<l  of  Trinidad.  The  current  of  the  river,  in  the  up|ier  ^art  of  it<^  coulee, 
is  Kent  rally  \ery  rupid  ;  Hud  u\en  at  Angostura.  '2** )  niiie<«  fruni  it»  mouth,  it  ruu>  wjth  tercai  rapiditv, 
especially  ut  the  time  of  floiMi«.  whrn  it  it  said  to  fluw  at  tlie  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour.  Tlie  most  south- 
erly and'widi-!«t  of  it>  deltaic  bninohes,  named  the  Kh'o:  dr  Xaritts,  has  a  bar  of  17  feet  vattr,  and  tbc 
tide  ascenils  to  AnKO>tura.     In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  Orinoco  .'ends  off  a  branch,  the  ('m* 

J'ui'th.  iihich  h.iH  a  course  of  l.V)  miles,  and  Joins  the  Uio  Ne{;ro,  an  affluent  of  the  Autaiiun.  thus 
brniinfr  a  nariRable  communication  lietwecn  the  two  i^reat  rivers. 

The  M4onAi.i::<  A  riHes  near  'J  N-  lat.  and  tlows  northward  through  a  lomr  rallcy  into  the  Caribbean 
Si  a,  near  Santa  Marta,  after  a  c<tur>«>of  9IO  mile.-*.  Its  i>rincii>al  aiUucnts  arc  the  Riv  i7auca  from  the 
left ;  the  Stignmnzo  and  the  i'tiitiir»nil'S,  from  the  right. 

The  Hio  Jtruto  collects  the  wuters  of  M'veral  mountain  valleys  to  the  eastward  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panatn.-i,  and  tlows  northward  into  the  Gulf  of  I>arien. 

The  Gutmpirhr  falN  into  the  Gulf  uf  Paria.  Its  course  is  only  about  100  miles,  hat  it  brings  down 
a  l^'at  lM>dy  of  wnter.  and  is  navigable  almost  to  it  ji  source. 

The  J-'ttt'qiiibo,  with  its  atfluents  the  MntPtroou^  and  the  Ciijfuirini,  the  Berhfcf,  Demerarxt,  SotV. 
nnm,  Mmomtu-  or  Maroni.  and  Corrutvu.  all  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  in  Guiana,  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon ;  but,  though  generally  ua\igable  lor  some  distance  inlaud,  they  arv  coe^- 
]iaratively  unimportant. 

Tbc  Dio  DK  8ax  Francisco  ri^^el>  from  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  dos  Vertentea,  about  y."i> 
feet  abovL-  the  level  of  the  sea,  near  'i<)'  S.  lat  .  and  tlovi  s  in  a  north-easterly  direction  into  the  Allanuc 
Ocean,  in  US.  lat.  It  is  navigable,  witliout  interrui  tion.  for  aiiout  2^)  mih-s  from  the  sea  :  far.h*r 
up.  though  i^till  navigable  to  a  con-'ider.i1>1i>di!itanci\  the  navigation  is  n^ueh  intermi<ted  I  y  rapi'ts  aii-i 
falls.  It  enters  the  sea  by  two  mouths  of  unequal  Ajo.  of  whteh  the  northern  and  lar^cer  is  about  tvo 
miles  wide ;  but  has  so  little  depth  that  only  ves^Htls  01  M  toiis>  burden  can  enter  it  at  high-water. 

In  the  country  to  the  south-we>t  of  the  IMut  i  are  several  rivers,  which  do  not  n-ach  the  sea.  Tbo 
Rio  Dtifre  ^fresh  water  river)  ri.ies  with  several  branches  in  the  .\ndes  of  UespoMado.  and  llows  in  a 
direction  nearlv  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Kio  SaU'lo.  an  affluent  of  the  Parana,  for  «b«>ut  3M>  nii:«s 
Into  the  suit  lake  Salaffos  dt.  tut  raningiif.  The  others  are  the  Hio  Quarto  :  the  Ai'o  Quiuto:  the  Li- 
sttjuuiiii-ro  of  Lake  Silvero ;  the  Rif  Tunu^nn,  namcl  in  the  lower  |tart  of  its  c«.ur>e  Xrtr  ro.  and  after  r.« 
Junction  with  the  Diamante,  /fio  Salndo,  and  which  terminates  in  a  bitter  lake  named  I'rrr-iti'.tpi''., 
after  being  Joined  by  the  C/iadi-Cubu.  The  Cobu^I.t  ubu  ri^es  from  the  southern  side  of  the  DercsU- 
sado  ^ak  in  Chili,  and  flows  in  a  Mtuth-east  direction  into  the  .Atlantic,  in  31^-  rm'  S  lat.  The  Ofu- 
Leu/iit  or  Bio  yegro,  is  formed  by  the  imion  of  the  yciiqtu'n  or  Ra|dd  Uiver  and  the  L*  nuttf  /^«  'rt  nr 
Jtio  df  la  Kunirnaa'ont  which  tlows  from  the  lake  of  Su/itteihuapi,  In  T'i-  W.  long  .  and  Si/-  8.  l,H. 
The  unite<I  stream  flows  eastwani  into  the  Atlantic,  near  the  north-e.istern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  A*i.  M«- 
tias.  The  Uio  dr  S/uta  Crus  flows  from  the  luike  Ciif>nr  or  I'it'dtmt.  and  after  being  Joined  by  tlie  Cha- 
lia  anti  the  Chicu,  forms  the  liarbour  of  tianta  Crus,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  opposite  the  FaikUnd 
Islands. 

The  rirers  on  the  west  coast  having  verj-  short  courses,  are  unimportant.  The  principal  of  th«-tu. 
proceeding  northwards,  are :  the  Pemm,  Am  Ltiix,  Ofttno,  which  drains  the  large  lake  or  Iluenauoa; 
Tufttti,  Cmitm  or  Imiurinl.  Hio/in.  at  Conceiicion ;  ItatUt  Mauh',  linful,  Mii^pu,  .-/cvtiiu^ b«i,  Uut^t- 
tnari,  IluautiUtuqii'  ^  Linmri,  i\-qu,iul><i,  IIuiisvo,  Copiajtu  ;  all  in  Chili. 

LiKRs.  —  North  America  is  pre-endnontly  the  country  c^f  lakes,  and  o\bib-ts  masses  of  fre^h  wat^r, 
une<iualle<l  in  any  other  part  ot  the  wurid.  Tlio  l.ikes  of  Canada  are  tlie  iiio>t  remarkable  a>  »t.ll  1  r 
thoir  extent  as  tor  tbeir  utility  at  eliaiMu<1'<  of  na\i'.;ation  ;  and  form  juot  ^o  many  lurkie  iiilatid  -  ^^^. 
I.'ikr  Siifurittr,  mea.<iired  on  h  eui\e  line  p.ns-ing  tlirouvrh  its  ceniie.  has  a  !■  nv;th  of  420  ii;iUs.  ii-  ti- 
treme  brendili  ot  U\\  and  a  <irouit  of  alioiit  IT.i'i,  lu'.lowini!  the  vtinilincs  ••!  the  eva>i.  It.-  ^urlaivu 
62:1  loct  alMive  the  li  vel  <»f  tlie  ^t  :i ;  but  as  it:.  d<  ptli  \arii  s  i'roin  'ttfi  t«>  !«•(»  leit.  and  is  o\eii  "Ui-.  ■  si--  '■  • 
hi'  in  "iiuie  i>la"0"»  I'i'ii  feet,  its  Imttoni  lie-,  far  bilow  the  level  of  tl-e  o<eati.  The  area  oi  the  lake  c^:.- 
tains  hImjui  |it,o>i  ««iu:ire  mile*;  that  of  the  b.isin  wlneli  it  drains  bv  ni  tins  of  •.-.()  ri\*:rj«  and  lr<.- Vs 
aniuunt>  to  I- o.iNM).  Some  of  tliesi- rivers  are  cnnsidtrnble  rireums,  ui.d.  tliougli  the -•  ure«.s  •■■  t<* 
of  them  on-  niori-  than  .'>o  or  7<'  uiiles  fnun  the  lake,  yet  their  wii.dim:  elsunnei»  are  o:tin  iloul.:e  tl  y. 
length.  Tl.eir  ^o^lrces  ore  in  general .  <K)  or  O.'U  (oyX  abo^e  the  ^^lrlaee  1  (  the  lake,  and  tlii  ir  ouirti  i* 
arc  much  broi<en  by  rapids  and  falU.  There  i.s  im»  regular  rise  and  fall  ef  the  water>  of  ihv  l.tk>-.  )  i:t 
the  continneil  preval:-i.iv  ^if  a  hea>y  cale  from  a  pariieiilar  qiiurliT  >onietinie>  rui^e^  them  >t.\iril 
feet,  and  the  .-urface  i!<  pereejitiMy  higher  during  the  -pnng  tre?hes  after  a  Mvere  winter.  "1  he  waJir 
is  v»ry  I'Ure  ami  eoli :  the  bottom  con*i>^t«»  »'f  an  afibvi^e  elay.  'Jbe  northern  ^l.ore  oon.".:.*t>  or  i'lj 
rt»cks,'  Inmi  3<m.»  t«»  1;V  <»  ft(-t  bij^li.  ami  i*  lined  with  immerouy.  islan'U  which  allord  >helu  r  f«.r  »i#m1.«' 
The  southern  coast  ron.^ist.s  cliieliv  of  low,  >andy  iH-iicbe.s.  interrupt*  d  by  limestone  clitVs.  and  JeMi- 
tute  of  sheltered  ba\  ■«.  The  onlv  i>Innds,  e\ee].t  thoe  on  the  ci  ar^t-'.  i:re  those  of  .Vn/i/n/i-r ,', .;  :r 
MaiinpiK.  and  the  ( itrif'm  Is'itiuls  in  tl  eea'tern  pi>rlion,  belongiiiy;  to  llritain,  and  i*.'t  Ii.>j/uU  i:i  iLo 
we>tern  1  art,  which  hilongs  to  the  I'nit-  d  State-. 

Lakk  ili'KOM  reeeivis  tlio  sur[»lus  v\;itrrs  of  Lake  Superior  tbniuph  the  river  St.  Mary,  which 
i«  about  :ji>  mill  ^  in  leni;th.  with  a  fall  (»f  ^(»  f<  et,  •.'.'_*  %■(  w  liich  o(  lur  at  the  Sault  or  ll»\  iiu  »■!  M 
Mary.  e.xtendinir  over  a  -paiv  of  two  miloi.  Tl»e  gn  ate>t  lengtli  of  ih.e  bake  Huron  from  ihv  mo!::h 
01  the  St.  .Mary  to  the  outlet  of  its  water-*.  Is  l'."»0  n  il»  >  :  it.s  greatest  brea<lth  in  tbt?  in-rthern  |  art,  > 
'Jill,  but  in  the  southern  I  art  il  i>  nnieh  le:"*! ;  iT.--  eireuit  14  about  ri"0  miles;  its  urea.  :;■'>.■  i^i  >«^i:3ro 
miles  ;  its  surface,  ;"»!ri  feet  above  th.nt  of  the  oeean  ;  and  its  depth  alKiut  4."in  feet.  1  bt  bbur«->  c-n  i-  i 
we»«t  and  s<»uth-ea?<t  are  low,  and  little  brolu!*.  formim;  b>ng  nt^ular  eurvature!»;  while  in  the  n«rTh- 
c-a^t  and  north  th<-y  are  high  and  indi  nt««l.  The  long  chain  of  tlie  Matutintfin  isioudt,  vibich  8tr«:cii^:> 
front  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary  to  within  lo  miles  ot  (.'ahot's  her.d,  has  the  s.tme  geological  ebar»e- 
ler,  anti  e.xhihit.s  the  sjame  broken  api>earunce  as  the  liorthern  eoa.st.  These  irlanus  almost  ou:- 
pletely  divide  the  >!re.'it  •  \pnnse  ealled  the  (ni'ri.'iiin  liitti,  from  tbc  body  of  the  lake.  Ou  the  uc»t  £:co 
uf  tlu>  lake  is  a  lur^c  inlet  named  Sa-^iuuif  Untf. 

L\Kr.  Mieiim  tNlie>on  the  same  le^el  with  Lake  Huron,  and  is.  indeeil,  ^>roierly  a  part  of  il.  the  two 
lakes  luinji  conneeted  by  the  Strait  t>J  Mtthilimnikiuaf  or  Mackifnitr.  which  i:»  four  niilcK  wide  at  the 
narrowe>t  part.  The  form  of  the  lake  is  elliptieul.  an<l  in  general  quite  rt'gular.  the  coasts  extcbd  (■•: 
in  loM'j  uninterruiited  sweeps,  'riu-  K>ni;th  is  about  3iH,i  nkilei-,  the  breadth  Iroin  S*)  to  io;  the  area  '_•.'■>  <  .■.' 
aquan'  mile»  ;  and  the  greatest  depth  about  *jW  fe«-t.  lint  n  Han,  on  the  we.st  side,  is  nearly  detaeh<.d 
from  the  lnHly  of  the  lake  by  a  long  peninsula  ami  several  islaiids.  The  hhores  are  generally  low.  »:.d 
their  rei;ular  eonformation  almo^t  deprives  the  lake  of  natural  harbours.  The  outlet  of  lake  l{urc:L  > 
called  the  Jiinrnf  f%t.  t'lair ;  wbii'h.  after  a  courfrC  of  iibout  'M  miles,  expands  into  a  shallow  lako  ■ ! 
the  same  name,  about  I 'K)  miles  in  circumference.     The  outlet  of  this  lake  is  the  ri\vr  Ditr-.t,  ■ 
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miles  in  length,  which  falls  into  lake  Erie.  These  two  riven  with  the  Interrenlng  Uke  are  navigahlo 
for  vessels  of  7  or  8  feet  draught ;  their  banks  are  low  and  level. 

Lake  Erik  is  2G5  miles  long  by  63  in  breadth  at  the  middle ;  its  surface  is  565  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  forming  an  area  of  11,000  square  miles  ;  but  its  depth  docs  not  much  exceed  100  feet  The 
shores  are  low.  the  northern  consi.sting  of  sandy  beaches  and  clay  banks ;  and  the  southern,  chieHy 
of  sliingle  beaches  or  sand-banks,  interrupted  by  rocky  cliffs.  Towards  the  west  there  are  extensive 
marshes  on  both  sides.  The  want  of  sheltered  bays  on  both  coasts  lias  rendered  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  pier  harbours ;  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  are  also  obstructed  by  sand-bars.  The  islands,  26  in  num- 
ber, are  all  in  the  south-western  portion  of  the  lake.  The  largest  are  Pe/etf,  belonging  to  Canada,  and 
Cunningham,  to  the  United  States.  The  Bast  Islands,  a  group  of  small  islands,  valuable  for  the  shel* 
ter  and  ai:chorage  which  they  afford,  are  within  the  American  limits.  The  wlndis  are  generally  up  or 
down  the  lake,  and  in  sunmicr  blow  up  for  two-thirds  of  the  8<?ason.  Violent  and  dangerous  gales  pre- 
vail in  autumn  and  winter,  and  the  lake  is  usually  covered  with  floating  ice  till  May.  The  river  Niagara, 
33  miles  in  length,  forms  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie,  and  has  a  descent  of  334  fett  to  Lake  Ontario.  Of 
these,  165  form  one  perpendicular  fall,  and  51,  the  descent  of  the  Rapids  in  the  half  mile  immediately 
above  the  falls.  Below  the  falls  the  Niagara  flows  through  a  deep  rocK-bound  chasm,  the  sides  of  whicn 
are  formed  by  mural  precipices,  nearly  3'JO  feet  high,  as  far  as  Queenstown,  where  the  ground  sinks 
down  almost  to  the  level  of  the  river.  The  great  fall,  20  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  is  divided  by  Goat  Island 
into  two  portions,  one  of  which,  named  the  Horse-shoo  fall,  from  its  semicircular  form,  has  a  lineal 
extent  of  600  yards,  on  the  Canadian  side  ;  the  other,  an  exti  nt  of  300  vards,  on  the  American  side. 
For  grandeur  and  sublimitv,  the  Falis  qf  Niagara,  are  hardly  equalled,  certainly  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  natural  scene  in  tne  world.  President  Dwight  of  Newhaven  estimates  the  quantity  of  wat^ 
preci()itated  over  the  Falls  at  11,299,375  tons  an  hour;  Darby,  at  1,672,704,000  cubic  feet,  per  hour; 
and  Picken,  at  113,510,000  gallons,  or  18,524,0(10  cubic  feet,  a  minute.  The  river  contains  several 
inlands,  one  of  which,  named  Grand  Isle,  coutolns  18,000  acres  of  rich  fertile  soil  covered  with  forests; 
and  anotlicr,  Nant/  Island,  which  acquired  some  notoriety  in  the  late  Canadian  insurrection.  Grand 
Isle  is  on  the  American,  Navy  Isle  on  the  Canadian  side. 

liAKE  OsTAKio  is  about  'iOD  miles  in  length ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  60 ;  its  circuit,  470 ;  its  area,  10,000 
square  miles  ;  its  surface,  231  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  its  depth  from  300  to  600  feet.  The  shores 
arc  generally  low ;  but,  between  Toronto  and  the  Bay  of  Qointe  they  are  higher.  The  lake  has  but 
few  natural  harbours;  those  of  Toronto  and  Kingston  on  the  north,  and  Sackctt's  harbour  on  the 
south-east,  alone  ore  ^ood.  There  are  about  20  small  islands  in  the  eai^tern  part  of  the  lake.  Its  great 
depth  renders  it  less  liable  than  Lake  Erie  to  be  obstructed  by  ice.  It  emits  its  surplus  waters  by  the 
river  Kataraqui,  and  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  which  afterwards  become  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  other  principal  lakes  ot  (Canada  are :  St.  John's,  north  of  Quebec ;  Nipissing,  Mististagua, 
Miukoka,  Trading,  Simcue,  Cameron's,  Sturgeon,  Pigeon,  Shemang,  Trout,  Nice,  Bideau,  Miuiutppi, 
in  Upper  Canada.  The  British  territory  to  the  north-west  of  Canada,  contains  a  great  many  other 
lakes,  of  which  it  may  be  sufilcient  to  mention  the  names  and  dimensions  of  the  principal,  viz. 
The  Lake  of  the  Woods,  west  of  Lake  Superior ;  Winnipeg,  280  miles  long,  breadth  varying  from  15  to 
80  ;  area,  MXX)  square  miles  ;  Winnepegoos  or  Little  M'innepcg ;  jlthalxuca.  3!:00  square  miles  ;  Great 
Slave  iMke,  12.000  square  miles  ;  Great  Bear  Lake,  8000  square  miles ;  Wotiatton  Lake ;  Deer  Lake; 
Big  Like  ;  Abbitibbi  and  Misstassin,  to  the  south  and  south-east  of  James'  Bay. 

In  the  United  States :  Lake  Chainplain,  between  New  York  and  Vermont,  120  miles  In  length, 
from  1  to  15  in  breadth  ;  area  5i;0  square  miles  ;  90  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  deep  enough 
for  the  largest  vessels,  but  is  commonly  navigated  by  ships  of  70  or  80  tons,  which  can  get  access  to 
the  rivers  and  canals.    It  contains  more  than  50  islands,  and  the  aspect  of  its  shores  is  varied  and 

Eleo^ant.  It  is  connected  w^ith  the  Hudson  river  by  a  canal,  and  discharges  its  surplus  waters  by  the 
Jchelieu,  which  flows  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Lake  George,  36  miles  long,  and  from  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  to4  miles  broad,  studded  with  several  hundred  islands,  is  remarkal>le  for  the  purity  of  its  water 
and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  has  an  outlet  3  miles  long,  with  a  rapid  descent  of  200  feet  down 
to  Lake  Champlain.  Along  the  south  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  within  from  20  to  60  miles,  are  the  Lakes 
Oneida,  Oltego,  Skaneateles,  Ovasca,  Cavuga,  Seneca,  Crooked,  Canandaigtta,  Iloneao^e,  Hemlock,  and 
Canrsus  ;  allln  New  York.  Cayuga  and  Seneca  are  the  principal,  the  former  being  36  miles  in  length, 
and  the  latter  35;  but  both  very  narrow.  In  the  westi^rn  part  of  the  same  state  is  Lake  Chateauque, 
a  small  but  deep  and  navigable  body  of  water,  1300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  one-sixth  part  of  the  surface  of  the  State  of  Maine  consii'ts  of  water  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
lakes  are  so  numerous  as  to  form  one  of  the  chsracteristic  features  of  the  countrv.  Some  of  ihem 
are  rumarkable  tor  the  picturesque  beauties  of  their  scenery,  and  many  of  them  will  be  useful  channels 
of  conniiunication  when  the  ntifichbuurhood  becomes  more  densely  inhabited.  In  the  north  are  the 
TemiscuiUa,  the  Baamchtnnngamock,  and  the  Pongoktcahem  ;  in  the  centre  are  Moosehead  Lake,  50 
miles  long,  but  of  vwy  irregular  breadth,  Chesuncook,  20  miles  long,  and  Pemadumeook.  The  Moose' 
tognuiguntic  and  the  L'mbaoog  are  on  the  western  frontier,  and  the  Schoodie  and  Upper  Schoodic  on  the 
eastern.  In  New  Hampshire  are  a  great  many  small  lakes  ;  the  largest  and  most  important  of  which 
Is  Winpipifrriiffie,  a  picturesque  sheet  of  water  of  very  irregular  form  ;  22  miles  in  length,  and  from 
2  to  10  ill  linadth.  Af'cut  3(M)  pretty  islands  are  scattered  over  it,  and  its  shores  are  indented  by 
beautiful  bays,  formed  bv  gentle  swells  of  land  rising  gracefully  from  tl'.e  water,  'ihe  lake  abotmds 
in  tis!i ;  and  is  navigated  by  steam  vessels.  Lake  Memphranuif^og,  partly  in  Vermont  and  partly  in 
Canada,  is  4!i  miles  in  length  by  2  or  3  in  width,  and  surroundca  by  a  tract  of  fertile  level  country. 
Novaeulite  or  oil  stone  is  tound  on  an  island  of  the  lake,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Magog  oilstone. 
The  lake  discharges  its  waters  by  the  river  St.  Francis,  which  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  40  miles 
al>()ve  Quebec.  In  Louisiana  are  the  great  lakes  of  I'ontrhartrain,  Borftne,  Ouarha,  Grand,  and  others, 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi ;  Bodeaw,  Cado,  Bistinoe,  Canuisnia,  Bauou- Pierre,  Spanish, 
lilitrk,  and  others,  formed  by  tho  Kea  River  and  its  branches.  In  >Viscon>in  is  Lake  Winnehf/go, 
fnrmtd  by  the  Fox  river,  which  falls  into  Green  Bay  in  I^lse  Michigan;  the  Four  Lakes,  in  Dane 
county  ;  Kushkanong,  in  Jefferson  county,  and  Gcneta,  in  Walworth  county ;  Red  Lake^  near  Red 
RiviT,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  territory. 

The  Tui.E  Lakes,  in  California,  extend  in  the  direction  of  the  coast,  from  south-cast  to  north-west 
for  about  200  miles ;  they  are  said  to  be  fordable  at  several  places,  in  the  dry  season ;'  and,  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  year,  verv  little,  if  any,  water  runs  into  the  bay  of  St.  Francisco,  which  receives 
the  river  that  issues  from  their  north-western  extremity.  The  four  lakes  of  Zumpango,  Christoval, 
Ti'ziMco,  and  Chaico,  are  small  bodies  of  water  in  the  elevated  plain  of  Mexico ;  but  the  largest  lake 
in  the  country  is  that  of  Chapala,  in  the  plain  of  Xalisco,  which  is  traversed  by  the  river  Santiago.  It 
is  about  90  miles  long,  and  rrom  12  to  18  wide.  It. a  lake  in  Guatemala,  about  north  lat.  16°  8r,  and 
>Aest  long.  Ul  ^  IG',  is  30  miles  long  by  6  broad,  containing  II  islets,  and  surrounded  with  lands  fertile 
in  the  extreme.     Go/fo  Dolce,  also  in  Guatemala,  28  miles  long  by  12  broad. 

The  Lakk  of  Nicaragua,  in  Central  America,  between  10^  and  12^  N.  lat..  and  84*^  and  66°  W. 
1-Mi^.,  is  IJO  miiu^  long,  and  40  in  breadth.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  shore  it  is  from  6  to  20 
fathoms  deep,  and  in  some  places  more  :  it  contains  several  islands,  chiefly  of  volcanic  formation  ; 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  Ometepe,  not  far  from  the  south-west  ^liore,  which  contains  a  lofty 
vuicaiio.  The  surface  of  tho  lake  is  134  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  d«((charges  part  of  its  waters 
by  the  river  Tepitapa,  into  the  Lake  of  Managua,  which  is  45  miles  long,  and  15  wide,  and  deep  enough 
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for  Urge  Tessolt,  but  has  no  outlet.  The  groAtcr  part,  howirvcr.  of  the  wateri  of  Nlear«A«a  flov  Co 
the  Caribbean  8eo,  by  the  Kio  d'>  Ban  Juan,  which  fa  about  190  miles  in  length.  Both  the  Uke  and  the 
Ban  Juan  are  navigated  by  small  river  barges  of  about  tvo  tons  burden. 

The  Laeb  or  Mabacaybo,  near  the  northern  coast  cf  South  America,  la  120  miles  In  length  by  90 
in  breadth.  It  receives  the  waters  of  nearly  100  rivers,  and  communicates  with  the  Gnlf  of  Maracaybo 
by  a  channel  12  miles  long,  and  3  miles  wide  where  narrowest.  A  bar  runs  serosa  the  entrance,  with 
only  10  or  IS  foet  water.  The  lake  Iia<»  a  considerable  depth,  except  towarda  the  shores ;  the  water  U 
flresh,  except  during  strong  northern  breezes,  when  it  becomes  b»cldsh  towards  the  nortiicm  end. 

The  Lakb  or  Titic  aca.  In  Upi>er  Pern,  occupies  the  lower  portion  of  an  elevated  ralley,  idwnt  13,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  extends  about  300  miles  in  length,  by  from  30  to  GO  in  width.  The 
lake  covers  a  surface  of  about  4000  square  miles :  and  from  its  southern  extremity  issues  a  stream 
called  the  Rio  Desaguadcro,  which  flows  south-*outh-east,  with  a  gentle  current  alone  the  valley.  uA 
is  lost  in  swamps  and  lakes  near  19^  8.  lat.  The  surface  of  the  lake,  according  to  Mr.  Pentlaud,  is 
1*2,79.1  f.H-t  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  l4dce  of  Xarayet  is  only  an  immense  swampy  plain,  along  the  rlver  Paraguay,  between  15-  and 
20^  8.  lat.,  reaching  in  some  places  100  miles  in  breadth  from  the  river.  It  is  ovvrflowcd  for  about 
six  months  during  the  rainy  season.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  will  rice, 
on  which  innumerable  flocks  of  water-fuwl,  especially  gee^e.  feed.  To  the  westward  are  a  nut^ber  •>f 
lakes  called  the  lagumu  in  the  country  of  the  (Miiqultos,  which  are  also  supposed  to  derive  their  waters 
from  the  overflowing  of  the  Paraguay.  l*he  lake  or  lagoon  uf  Ybtra  is  a  Mtniilar  swamp,  e^itcndlns  in 
width  about  30  leagues  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Parana,  to  the  eastward  of  Corriei^.tca.  8prea<1ing 
fkr  and  wide  to  the  south  It  occupies  an  area  of  alwut  1000  square  miles,  and  anppliea  four  considerable 
rivers.  Its  surfkce  is  covcre<i  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  aquatic  plants  aud  shrubs.  The  cele- 
brated lake  of  Varima,  in  Guiana,  is  represented  by  the  small  lake  of  Amncu^  only  al>out  three  miki 
In  length,  and  almost  cuvereil  with  rushes  ;  but  expanding,  in  the  rainy  season,  to  an  inland  Bi>a. 

The  J^ffunat  de  Ouanacaehe,  a  singular  chain  of  lakes,  formed  bv  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  of 
Mcndoza  and  San  Juan,  wliieh  form  the  drains  of  the  eastern  side  or  the  Antics,  between  .Vt~  and  34^ 
8.  lat.  The  (tuauacache  emits  its  waters  by  the  river  Tres  Cruces,  which  carries  them  to  Ijikf 
Sitcero.  fW>m  which  they  are  again  carried  by  the  Desaguadero  into  a  vast  lake  named  the  Bevt^en, 
below  the  town  of  San  Louis,  in  34^  R.  lat.  This  lake  also  recei\es  a  portion  of  tlio  watera  of  the  river 
Tumiyan,  the  greater  iturt  of  which,  howcrer,  now  iluwby  a  new  chaimcl  called  the  Kio  Nncvo  Into  the 
Tlio  Diamante.  The  last  name<i  river  flows  fh>in  the  Andes,  and,  after  l>eing  Joined  by  the  Rio  Nnero 
and  the  Chadi-Cubu  or  S.Ut  Uivcr,  terminates  in  a  great  inland  lake,  without  outlet,  called  the  I'm- 
huquen,  or  Uitter  Lake,  from  its  extreme  aaltnoss.  This  lake  is  situated  about  3d^  S.  lat.  azHi  65^ 
W.  long. 

Geology.  —  The  geology  of  the  South  American  mountains,  partieiilarly  of  the 
Andes,  is  distinguished,  like  their  physical  form  and  arran^enuMit,  by  sonic  remarkable 
peculiarities.  The  first  and  most  peculiar  feature  of  thi:»  chain  is,  that  it  contains  at 
least  30  active  volcanoes,  irregularly  distributed  along  the  line  from  the  one  extremiiy 
to  the  other ;  but  chiefly  in  Chili  and  Equador.  Some  of  thorn  only  emit  smoke ; 
others  throw  out  mud  and  water;  only  a  few  produce  lava.  The  second  peculiarity 
in  their  structure  is  closely  connected  with  the  first :  it  is  the  prodi^pous  space  occu- 
pied by  the  basalts,  porphyries,  and  trachytes,  that  is,  by  rocks  of  igneous  origin. 
The  Imisc  of  the  chain  consists  of  granite,  which  may  lie  conceived  a:%  forming  a  long 
elevation  of  fi-om  50(H)  to  10,000  feet.  Overlying  that  arc  beds  of  gneis«,  mica  slate, 
clay  slate,  and  greywucke;  but  they  are  seldom  all  together,  and  probably  iji  most  places 
rest  on  the  sides  of  the  granite,  without  covering  its  sununit.  Above  these,  sotno- 
times  in  beds,  but  more  frequently  in  amorphous  nm!s«iOfi  rest  immense  deposits,  first, 
of  an  old  porphyry,  next,  uf  a  newer  porphyry  rich  in  metals,  then  of  basalt,  clink- 
stone, and  amjgdaloids,  with  masses  of  trachyte  and  syenite  intersperi-ed.  'J'his  order, 
however,  must  not  lie  understood  as  uniform  or  perfectly  determined.  These  v<?l- 
canic  rocki,  wliieh  occupy  a  trifling  space  in  Kurope,  anti  never  o«rur  at  great  elev.i- 
tions,  form  almost  every  where  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  and  exhibit  in  some  pl.u*cs 
the  enormous  thickness  of  10,000  or  1*2,()00  feet ;  constituting  probably  one-third 
of  the  bulk  of  the  whole  chain.  On  the  flanks  of  the  Andes  arc  found  vast  bcd<  of 
sandstone  and  coal,  of  limestone  containing  fossil  shells,  and  of  other  secondary  for- 
mations up  to  the  green  sand.  Shells  and  coal  liave  been  found  at  the  height  of 
14,000  feet,  and  g\psum  and  rock-salt  occur  at  various  elevations.  The  third  pe- 
culiarity of  the  chain,  is  the  abundance  of  its  minend  treasures,  which  include  ex- 
tremely rich  veins  of  gold,  silver,  cofjper,  and  most  of  the  other  metals.  T!:e 
Andes  are  also  distinguished  by  having  their  sides  invested  with  a  thiek  ecKit  of  clay, 
in  which  deep  gullies  havo  been  worn  by  the  streams.  The  great  ditfusioii  of  inter- 
nal fu'e  throughout  the  chain,  the  newness  of  some  of  the  strata,  the  frequency  of 
earthquakes,  and  the  recent  elevation  of  part  of  the  western  margin  in  Chili,  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet  above  its  former  level,  have  led  geologists  to  infer  that  the 
Andes,  though  surpassing  most  other  mountains  in  elevation,  are  among  the  ld>t 
which  have  been  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

The  transverse  chain  of  the  coast  of  (^araccas  eonsists  partly  of  primitive,  ar.il 
partly  of  secondary  formations.  The  cordillera  of  Parime,  so  far  as  hitherto  exa- 
mined, is  wholly  composed  of  primitive  rocks,  as  granite,  gneiss,  mira  slate,  and 
hornblende ;  the  coidillera  of  Chiquito,  whij'h  separates  the  basins  of  the  Plata  and 
tiie  Amazon,  is  only  known  at  its  ea>tern  extremity,  wlicre  it  joins  the  mountaiiis 
of  Drazil.  'i'hcjie  last  eon>i-it  of  a  great  ::U;nli«T  of  ridires  generally  running  nt>rth 
and  aouth.     (jlranite  abounds  in  those  nearest  the  Atlantic;  but  the  prevailing  ruck 
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every  where  else,  as  &r  westward  as  the  mountiuns  of  Cujaba,  55^  W.  long.,  is  a  quartzy 
mica  slate,  intermixed  with  granite,  gneiss,  and  quartz  rock,  with  portions  of  secon- 
dary sandstone  resting  on  its  sides,  or  in  its  valleys.  This  quartzy  mica-slate,  in 
Brazil,  is  the  matrix  of  the  gold  and  diamonds ;  the  former  of  which  is  generally  ac- 
companied by  platinum  and  iron.  The  direction  of  the  strata  approaches  to  north- 
east and  south-west,  and  the  dip,  where  it  has  been  observed,  is  from  50°  to  70°  S.E. 
These  mountains,  like  the  Andes,  are  in  many  parts  covered  with  a  bed  of  clay. 
The  rocks  of  the  g^eat  plains  have  been  but  partially  examined.  Humboldt  thinks  that 
the  northern  llanos  of  Caraccas  are  of  old  red  sandstone.  Marls  aad  days,  appa- 
rently of  the  tertiary  class,  were  found  by  Mr.  Caldcleugh  in  the  pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayres ;  and,  since  deposits  of  rock  salt  exist  on  the  east  side  of  the  Andes,  it  is 
probable  that  the  whole  plain  of  the  Plata  is  occupied  by  secondary  and  tertiary  for- 
mations. 

In  North  America  the  Alleghany  mountains  present  their  scarp  or  steepest  side 
to  the  east,  where  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  primitive  rocks  are  seen.  Upon  these 
lie,  first,  a  thin  formation  of  transition  rocks  dipping  to  the  westward ;  and,  next,  a 
series  of  secondary  rocks,  including  a  very  extensive  coal  formation,  which  reaches 
from  Pittsburg  to  fiEU*  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  Ozark  mountains  exhibit  similar 
strata  in  the  same  order  and  position ;  and  therefore  probably  consist  of  a  western  por- 
tion of  the  same  beds  raised  to  the  surface  by  a  slip  or  dislocation.  In  the  rocky  moun- 
tains, primitive  rocks  are  found  in  the  centre  or  axis  of  the  chain,  with  old  red  sand- 
stone, coal,  and  new  red  sandstone,  containing  rock  salt,  leaning  against  its  sides. 
A  great  tract  to  the  eastward  of  this  chain  is  covered  by  granitic  sands,  and,  near  the 
bed  of  the  Mississipi,  there  is  a  deep  formation  of  alluvium.  The  Mexican  table-land 
consists  chiefly  of  transition  slaty  rocks,  intermixed  with  which  are  two  species  of 
limestone,  and  enormous  masses  of  porphyry,  trachjrte,  syenite,  phonolite,  basalt, 
volcanic  tuff,  and  other  rocks  of  igneous  origin.  The  veins  of  silver  and  gold  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  older  porphyry,  the  granular  limestone,  the  syenite,  and  the 
transition  slates. 

TABLE  OF  THE  inNERiXOGICAL  PBODUCTIONS  OF  ABiERICA. 

DiAMONDa.— BrmsU,  ilimu-Oeraei,  fto. 

Other  Putciona  SroiiKa.— Brmzil,  Mmtu-Oeraei.tco. ;  Colombia,  Cundmamarea/  Chill;  Peru. 

Gold — Colombia,  Andageda^  AtnUo^  San  Juan,  Ckutea,  GkoeOjJke. ;  Brazil,  hUnoi-Oerues,  Oofam, 
And  Maitogrosto  i  Bfazico,  Pinierim-aUm  m  Senora  and  Stnaloai  Chill  i  Peru ;  BoUTia;  Unltad  Btatas 
of  North  America,  Anson  Onmty,  North  Carolina,  Jkuidion  County,  South  Carolina  /  Central  Ame- 
rica. 

SiLTBR.— Mexico,  Guanaxuato,  Sam  Louis  Pototif  Zacateeat,  ftc. ;  Bolivia ;  ChUI;  La  Plata,  Ifen- 
doxa ;  Central  America. 

Tin.— Peru;  Biexico. 

Mkrcurt.— Peru ;  Biexico. 

CoppBR — Chili ;  Peru ;  Mexico  j  United  States,  New  York,  Indiana,  he 

Lkad.— United  States,  Galena,  m  Illinois,  tVashington  County,  Missouri,  New  York,  fte. ;  Mexico. 

Iron.— United  States,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyleania,  Ifeusaehusetts,  Connecticut,  South  CaroUna,  Now 
York,  Maryland;  Mexico;  Bnudl,  St.  Paul,  Minos- Geraes,  ftc;  Canada,  Mistes  of  St.  Maurices  Co- 
lombia ;  Central  America. 

Coal.— Cape  Breton ;  NoTa  Scotia ;  United  States,  Pennsyleania,  fro. ;  Chili,  Pence. 

Salt.  -La  PlaU;  Brazil,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Para,  Ac. ;  United  Statea,  Onondaga  County,  New 
York,  Samstapfe  County,  Massachusetts,  Kentucky,  Gallatin  County,  Illinois,  Missouri,9co. ;  Central 
America  Honduras,  &c. ;  Colombia,  Zipaguira,  ftc. ;  Mexico,  Oaxaas,  New  California;  Peru ;  BoUvia, 
Yocalia,  Chiquitos  ;  Bahamas,  St.  Kitts,  and  others  of  the  Antlllea. 

Climate.  —  The  latitude  of  the  country  and  the  elevation  of  the  land  in  both 
divisions  of  the  continent,  its  position  in  reference  to  the  sea,  and  the  direction  of 
the  prevailing  Mands,  are  the  chief  circumstances  which  determine  the  nature  of  the 
climate.  We  have  already  stated  that  three-fourths  of  South  America  lie  within  the 
tropics,  and  the  remaining  fourth  in  the  temperate  zone  ;  but,  in  both  of  these  divi- 
sions, it  might  be  naturally  inferred,  that  a  huge  wall  like  the  Andes,  rising  l|ito  ihe 
atmosphere  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  miles,  and  stretching  acrosa  the  course  of 
the  tropical  and  extra-tropical  winds,  would  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  tem- 
perature, humidity,  and  the  distribution  of  the  seasons.  This  is  actually  the  case ; 
and  it  is  this  vast  chain  of  mountains,  with  its  prolongation  in  North  America,  which 
affords  a  key  to  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  in  the  climate  of  the  whole  .oontj- 
nent.  The  subject,  we  think;,  has  not  been  hitherto  well  understood,  though  |t 
admits  of  being  explained  in  a  very  simple  manner. 

The  trade- winds,  which  blow  from  the  east,  occupy  a  zone  60°  in  breadth,  extending 
from  30°  S.  to  30°  N.  lat.  Beyond  these  limits  the  wmds  are  variable ;  but  the  prevail- 
ing direction  of  their  course  in  the  open  sea,  where  no  accidental  causes  operate,  u  well 
known  by  navigators  to  be  from  the  west.  Now  these  winds  are  the  agents  which 
transport  the  equable  temperature  of  the  ocean,  and  the  moisture  exhued  from  its 
sur&ce,  to  the  interior  of  the  great  continents,  where  it  u  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
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nin,  dvnr,  or  mow.  Moiiiitunt  attrart  tbe  mouture  wliirh  IIoat«  in  the 
tliff  ulxtruRt  a1»o  tlic  wrJnl  I'urn-iit,  aiid.  prfwiiiinic  ureal  inequalilioi  of 
fiiviiiir  |>r<;ii|iiluti<ni.  Umii.  BtvunliuKl)', '"  ""  i*<iunirii;f,  fall*  iiio^t  abunii 
cU-i-al>'4bliiil.  I^-t  UTontiilcr,  tbcii.  n'hatw-illbi:lheeir<.(Tt  of  a  munil  t 
AiiHis  in  ihr  *iliiaiiiiii  wliii-li  it  occii|Hf>>.  In  the  ri-pim  wjthiu  tfai-  3Uih 
iiH^Fluri-  rol1(>r(iil  liy  rhi-  iriuli^wind*  fnini  the  Atliintic  will  be  prrapit 
on  till-  iiinimtHiiuor  [Iraril.  wliich  are  but  lun-,  and  are  hi  di>iribuU'(l  a*\ 
into  thf  intrriur.  Tlie  purliun  wbirh  Tomnini'  will  be  iNirne  we>twaril, 
liltlo  a"  it  |>r.ieu'd'<.  »-iU  bo  arre^K-d  by  tbu  Auivi.  aiiit  &U  iIowi>  in  »li<>' 
»-iniinil«.  The  ikiiul  rurreut  will  lu)W  Iw  drpriviil  uf  all  the  buiiiiilLty  i 
Bt|i»nttL'd  from  It,  iinl  will  urrive  iiia  i^tntr  ul  <Hiin|ilett:  exHi-cation  at  P>.- 
rain  will  iiniMe'iueiitly  full.  Tliat  even  a  inneh  lower  ridKetlinn  tlio  And 
ei-|)t  the  wliiile  niiH->tiire  df  tbe  aliiui-plu're.  if  |iruvi'il  bv  ■  well-knon-ii 
in  liiilia.  wlirro  tliti  Clumti,  a  ehuiii  unly  HtNJOor  ■l(NN)lect  biirh,  iliviiK-  , 
ttiiner.  a-i  it  iii  mU  ;  thai  is,  ca|iiuuii  nitu  fiill  on  their  windn-artl  »ide. 
tilher  tilt!  wHtluT  remain*  rlear  Mill  dry :  and  the  raini  regularly  eliaii 
mvt  lidi!  tu  the  ■■■si,  and  riiy  rcrta,  uiili  the  mun->aons.  In  ILi*  regiui 
Sillh  paralli'l,  tbif  elfeet  will  be  revermil.  Tbe  Alide*  will  in  thi<  cib 
MTii-n  to  intereeiit  thr  inuii-tiire  bruuubl  by  the  prevailing  went  wind*  froi 
Ori>an;  rnin»  will  be  euiiiou-'  on  tbvii'  «iniiniii<,  and  in  Chili  on  their  w 
vitii's.  while  none  will  full  initbe  plains  to  the  eastward,  eicept  ixn'u^ional 
wiiidn  blow  from  tbe  Atlanlie.  Tlie  pbenuiiieiia  of  tbe  we«ther  (-orrespoiid 
able  iiiainHT  willi  tliii  hv|ioibc«i<.  tin  tbe  thorea  of  the  Paeitic,  fnim  C 
tbe  --lOth  iinrallel.  to  Aniota|H.>,  at  tbe  Jlh  of  S.  lat.,  no  rain  l»l]s  ;  ami  tlie 
it  iiHiaefjuelilly  a  nandy  desert,  with  the  exception  of  tfaeiinrrow  ctri|i«  of 
thi'  >)reuai*  that  ili'seenil  from  the  Andea,  wbvre  tlte  «oil  is  rendereil  |> 
irriKiitiiin.  From  tbe  Dllth  parallel  Kouthward  the  »eene  rbaiiKCs.  Kains  c 
vecet.ition  up|H>ar<  on  the  unTliiPe,  anil  lieeamcA  more  vIrorhis  n*  wc  tul' 
wiiril.  ■•  At  C»ttrciirioM.~»iyii Captain  Hall,  "tliv  eye  wBaitvliKliiei)  wit 
mid  most  liixuriaiit  fulia;n> ;  at  Valparaii>o  tbe  bill*  werr  poorly  eind  wii 
bni-'liwoiHt  and  a  \Hx>r  attempt  at  f;ni»»,  Ihr  (.'round  looktni;  starved  and  im 
quinilio  ilie  bnii-hwoud  u-ao  Koov,  nitb  iiolhin)>  in  it«  pluee  but  n  vilv  »o 
pear  Inish,  and  a  ihiu  uprinklinp  of  (tri'y  wiry  tTil^'  S  Bt  <iuafea  ()at.  -2^1 
not  a  Inu-e  i>f  vefp'taliou,  and  tbe  hills  were  eov«ied  with  bare  kiimI.' 
frnni  ilie  prbieiple  we  liuve  laid  down,  that  in  this  soutbiTii  part  of  titc  n 
ilry  trait  r.hi>iild  lii<  fijuiul  on  ilie  east  siilu  of  tbe  nuiiintnin^.  and  mcli 
At  >r  niliKra,  in  Int.  3))'',  raJTi  icarcoly  ever  falls :  and  the  distriet  nltuiir 
iKi^^e  i<f  the  .\nili"<  is kniiHii  to  i'(iii<ist  elii-rty  of  pan-bcil ^a^ds.  on  which  u 
sliru!'-  irniw,  and  in  wbiih  miniy  of  thi'  ftreanis  that  deseend  fnun  the  ni 
al>firlK-il  iH-fiire  tliev  n-M-]\  tbe  U-n.  1'bo  whale  eouritry,  iiidi'Vil,  siiutii  u 
siirr.r<  from  ilmuv-lii :  )i<ir  on  lliu  ou^Iitii  siile  this  evil  is  remedii-d  to  «oiu 
wind- Iroui  tbe  I'iijt  <.r  >miil.-riirt.  whirli  tiriiis  oi-ea.-ioiiul  tain* to  refrer-h  thi 
Aii.<iiH|ie  nnrlliwanl.  mi  tlu'  i>ll>i'r  liaiid.  tbe  Wi'st  CfEist  ii  well  Uiilercil 
mid  tlii-'cliunKi'  !•'  e.i:-lly  :ii'<-miiili-il  lor.  Tbe  line  of  iberiinst  bore  pbn>if;i>'>  i 
and  IreiiiU  to  tin'  iiii.-[b-eii-l  n>  fur  us  the  Istlimus  of  I'anuinii.  when-  tin 
>iiik  til  a  fewlnnidred  fei'l  in  lii'i).-lil,  anil  U'avea  free  paoMip,- to tlio  trade-' 
here  often  urtiunie-  :i  direu'tinn  Iroiii  llii'  inirlli-east.  or  even  the  norlli.  ' 
tioiK  i>f  llie  Atlimtii'  are  tbil-  broic'lil  in  aluindiuiee  to  llio  i-oh»I  of  Quit 
ill  iiiii-i-ipu'iipe  well  tvaiered ;  while  tlii-  neiKliimiirins  di-trii't  «f  Peru  > 
,.erpi.(i..d  aridity. 

Onr  r>iiiii'ipl>'a|<r<1ie<  v'liiallv  to  til.- .'\|.l.iii:iliiin  <if  >;mc  |<efii1i:ir  fnot- 
uilli  tbeeliinateof  Nonli  Aiii.'ii.-u.  Tli.' M.'-t.'in  .'oa-t  of  .Me\ii'.>,  H:.  f.ir 
or  M:i/a|lm.  in  lal.  £1'.  i-wHI  niiten-il.  I.,'n>ii.e  Ih^f.  the  .'on' in  en  t  bert 
•.■n.,.,il«.  till'  tubU'.hiiid  [if  MeiLieo.  wliieb  is  niiieli  lower  lliaii  tbe  Anilv* 
nut  .«>  I'lfi'Ttiukl  a  si'ree:i  to  iiiii>rivi>l  llie  iii<>i-.iiire  i  and,  thirdly,  there  ii 
bi'lieee  that  a  hraiieb  of  Ihr  iradi'-Hinit,  nliiili  enn"!'- Ibe  low  pan  of  tb 
at  l'.in:iina  and  Nbiiracun,  sweepii  abini;  the  wt>>i  iniasl  duriiiL;  [liirl  of  ilu 
lniii«|iurls  buinidily  wiib  it.     itnt  lH->«nd  tli.'  piiiiil  we  have  nienlioiu'd  A. 

of  berba^-.  wlien-  tin'  stn-iinis  lo-e  iliiiu'-elies  in  llie  [lun-beil  soil  ivillio 
tbe  Mil;  imdcren  (lid  Culif.q-niu.  wbi.'b  b:i.  lln  •ue.m  on  one  >iile,  anil  g 
on  the  iilher,  niiil  oi'yht  aji|>iin-iiily  to  be  eM^•^^ivelv  buniiil.  i*  i-overcil  ' 
rork^aiiH  siimly  bills,  ivWri- tbe  vegelaiion  is  M.-iitity[  and  where  no  (inilier 
ecjul  rush  wood,     Tliis  dry  region  extends  us  liir  u*  UU' or  34  ;  but  iiniiwdiui 
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this  we  have  another  change  of  scene.  New  California  is  described  as  in  all  respects 
a  contrast  to  the  Old.  It  is  rich,  fertile,  and  humid,  abounding  in  luxuriant  forests 
and  fine  pastures ;  and  the  American  possessions  to  the  northward  preserve  the  same 
character.  How  can  we  account  for  this  singular  diversity  of  climate,  except  on 
the  principle  which  has  been  explained,  namely,  that  in  all  regions  where  ranges  of 
mountains  intersect  the  course  of  the  constant  or  predominant  winds,  the  country 
on  the  windward  side  of  the  mountains  will  be  moist,  and  that  on  the  leeward  dry ; 
and  hence  parched  deserts  will  generally  be  found  on  the  west  side  of  countries  with- 
in the  tropics,  and  on  the  east  side  of  those  beyond  them  ?  Our  hypothesis  applies 
equally  to  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  the  space  of  about  300 
miles  from  the  base  of  this  chain,  the  surface  of  the  country  consists  of  dry  sands  or 
gravel,  sometimes  covered  with  saline  incrustations,  nearly  destitute  of  trees  and 
herbage,  and  watered  by  streams  flowing  from  the  mountains,  which  are  sometimes 
entirely  absorbed  by  the  arid  soil.  The  central  and  eastern  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  would  in  all  probability  have  been  equally  barren  had  the  configuration 
of  the  land  been  a  little  different  in  the  south.  A  tract  of  country  extremely  low 
and  level  extends  along  both  sides  of  this  river ;  and  a  portion  of  the  trade-winds, 
which  blow  from  the  Mexican  Gulf,  finding  its  motion  westward  obstructed  by  the 
high  table-land  of  the  Cordillera,  is  deflected  to  the  right,  and  ascends  the  valley  of 
the  Mi&sissippi  and  Ohio.  This  wind,  whose  course  was  first  traced  by  Volney,  bears 
with  it  the  humidity  of  the  torndzone,  and  diffuses  fertility  over  a  wide  region  which 
would  otherwise  be  the  abode  of  barrenness. 

Great  misapprehensions  have  arisen  respecting  the  climate  of  America,  from  com- 
parisons being  drawn  between  the  east  side  of  the  new  continent  and  the  west  side 
of  the  old.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  influence  of  sea- winds  in  modifying 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  over  the  land,  both  as  to  heat  and  humidity.  IVhen 
this  circumstance  is  attended  to,  and  when  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  old  and  the 
new  continents  are  respectively  compared  with  each  other,  the  difference  is  found 
to  be  small,  and  easily  accounted  for.  In  the  torrid  zone,  and  on  the  sea-shore,  the 
temperature  of  both  continents  is  found  to  be  the  same,  viz.  82° ;  but  in  the  interior 
the  difference  is  rather  in  favour  of  America.  There  is  no  counterpart  in  the  new 
world  to  the  burning  heats  which  are  felt  in  the  plains  of  Arabia  and  Gredrosia.  Even 
in  the  western  and  warmest  portion  of  the  parched  plains  of  Caraccas,  the  hottest 
known  region  in  America,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  day  is  only 
9&^  in  the  shade,  while  it  rises  to  112°  in  the  sandy  deserts  which  surround  the  Red 
Sea.  At  Calabozzo,  farther  east  in  the  plains,  the  asual  temperature  of  the  day 
is  only  from  88°  to  90° ;  and  at  sunrise  the  thermometer  sinks  to  80°.  The  basin  of 
the  Amazon  is  shaded  with  lofty  woods;  and  a  cool  breeze  firom  the  east,  a  minute 
branch  of  the  trade- wind,  ascends  the  channel  of  the  stream,  following  all  its  wind- 
ings, almost  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  Hence  this  region,  though  lying  under  the 
equator,  and  visited  by  almost  constant  rains,  is  neither  excessively  hot  nor  unhealthy. 
Brazil,  and  the  vast  country  which  extends  westward  from  it  between  the  Plata  and 
the  Amazon,  is  an  uneven  table-land,  possessing  an  equable  climate.  At  Rio  Janeiro, 
which  lies  low,  and  is  exposed  to  a  heat  comparatively  great,  the  temperature  in  sum- 
mer varies  from  16°  to  22°  of  Reaumur,  and  the  mean  heat  is  only  about  19°  (74** 
Fahrenheit.)  Farther  north,  and  in  the  interior,  the  Indians  find  it  necessary  to  keep 
fires  in  their  huts ;  and  in  the  country  near  the  sources  of  the  Paraguay,  hoar-frost 
is  seen  on  the  hills  during  the  colder  months,  while  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year 
falls  below  65°  or  67°.  On  the  declivities  of  the  Andes,  and  on  the  high  plains  of 
Upper  Peru,  the  heats  are  so  moderate  that  the  plants  of  Italy,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, come  to  maturity.  Lower  Peru,  though  a  sandy  desert,  enjoys  a  wonderful 
degree  of  coolness,  owing  to  the  fogs  which  intercept  the  solar  rays.  At  Lima,  which 
is  540  feet  above  the  sea,  the  temperature  varies  from  53°  to  82°,  while  the  average 
for  the  whole  year  is  only  72°.  In  the  plains  of  La  Plata,  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
year  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  at  the  corresponding  north  latitudes  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  for  instance,  fiie  mean  annual  heat  is  19°  7'  of 
the  centigrade  thermometer  (68°  Fahrenheit),  while  that  of  places  on  the  same  pa- 
rallel in  the  old  world  is  19°  8'.  The  range  of  temperature  is  probably  greater  in  the 
basin  of  the  Plata ;  but  as  we  advance  southward,  the  diminishing  breadth  of  the 
continent  makes  the  climate  approximate  to  that  of  an  island,  and  the  extremes  of 
course  approach  each  other.  In  the  Straits  of  Magellan  the  temperature  of  the 
warmest  month  does  not  exceed  43°  or  46° ;  and  snow  fidls  almost  daily  in  the  mid- 
dle of  summer,  though  the  latitude  corresponds  with  that  of  England.  But  the  in- 
ference drawn  from  this,  that  the  climate  is  unequaUed  for  severity,  is  by  no  mi 
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just,  for  tilt*  winter  at  Statcn  Island  is  milder  than  in  Liondon.  In  point  of  to. 
rlimato  vi  PiitiiKoiiia  is  iilisulutcly  colder  than  that  of  plarest  in  the  Nune  Uv.'uu 
I'lirope  ;  but  the  diffiTcnrc  lies  chiefly  in  the  very  low  temperature  €»f  tie  cjisi 
Tliis  |H»niliarity  no  doubt  ari*es  rhiefly  Ironi  the  preater  roldiie^^s  of  the  sea  in 
soiirhiTii  hiMiiisphcre  ;  for  Itoyond  the  paruUvl  of  •18''  the  dilference  of  tempera! u: 
tlic  Nortli  and  South  Atlantic  uiiiounls  accurdinpr  to  IluiiilHildt,  to  lO'  or  1: 
Falircnhi'it*!*  scale.  If  we  push  our  researches  a  Htcp  farthtT,  and  inquire  what  i- 
caiisi>  of  the  greater  warmth  of  the  northern  ocean,  wc  shall  lie  fnrred  to  admit  :l 
satisiiicttjry  rea«Mi  cannot  be  piven.  Something  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of 
;'iilt  stream,  a  minute  branch  of  which  iit  >iip|H>se<l  to  carry  the  waterit  of  iL« 
lid  zone  to  the  lihorc!*  of  Shetland  and  Norway;  but  tto  feeble  an  ag-ent  >cen.? 
trilling'  to  account  for  the  |ihenonienon.  The  sum,  then,  of  the  peculiar  quAJ 
which  di>tin^'ui<h  thi>  climate  of  S>outh  America  may  be  briefly  stated.  Near 
eqiiator  the  new  ctintinent  is  perhaps  more  humid  than  the  old  ;  and  wiihin  the 
pics  frenerally,  owmi;  to  its  vast  forests,  the  absence  of  sandy  deserts,  and  the  el 
tion  of  the  soil,  it  is  cooler.  Beyond  the  tropics  the  heat  is  nearly  the  frame  i: 
southern  temperate  zone  of  Ameiicaand  the  northern  temperate  zone  of  the  old 
tincnt,  till  we  abcend  to  the  neighbourhood  of  C<ipe  Horn,  where  we  have  cold^ 
meis,  and  a  very  liniited  r.uige  of  the  thermometer  in  the  western  Iiemisphere. 

As  nine-tenths  of  Nortli  America  lie  under  the  temperate  zone,  the  diuute  fol 
u  diiferent  law  from  that  which  is  observed  in  the  southern  peniui^ula,  and  prt*: 
more  striking  c<uitrast:»  to  that  of  the  best  known  parts  of  the  old  world.  The 
narrow  region  now  (!rnominatc<l  Central  America,  which  connects  the  two  greul 
sion^of  tlu'  continent,  >tret(rhing  from  Panama  to  Tehiiantepcc,  has  in  f^enertil  a 
humid  atnu)>phere  ;  but,  for  a  tropi<'al  country,  it  nmst  be  only  nioderarely  ho 
every  part  of  it  is  within  a  .-mall  di^tance  of  the  sea.  In  Vera  Paz  rain-t  fall  di 
nine  munths  of  the  \c'ir.  Mexico  is  hot.  moist,  and  unhealthy  on  the  low  co: 
but  two-thirds  of  it-s  area,  dunprising  all  the  populous  dibtricts,  cun>ist  of  V 
land,  from  6()0()  to  {HHH)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  consequence  of 
lingular  configuration  of  its  surface,  Mexico,  though  chiefly  within  the  torrid  zone 
joys  a  temperate  and  eipiable  climate.  The  mean  heat  at  the  capital,  which  is ' 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  is  tl'iV",  and  the  ditferencc  between  the  wannest  and  co 
nionth<,  which  exceeds  30 '  at  London,  is  here  only  about  12^ ;  but  the  atoios^ 
is  deficient  in  nu)i>ture,  and  the  country  .sutlers  from  drought.  Beyond  the  pa: 
of  *J4  ,  the  wotern  >h<»re^  are  hot  and  arid 

In  tlie  extensive  region  lietween  the  p!iralKl>  of  30"  and  5*)\  which  compreh 
tlirec-ftmrtlis  of  the  usi'lul  -fil  of  North  America,  there  are  three  welUmarkui!  v 
tie<  of  climate,  tl)()>c  of  tht'  east  coa>t,  tlic  we>t  coast,  and  the  basin  «>f  the  M 
hijipi.  On  the  vn<{  coa>t,  from  Cieoreia  t(»  Lo\\cr  Canada,  the  mean  tt  inpcrit:! 
tlie  year  is  low*  r  tlian  in  Kurof^e  by  1>  at  tlie  latitude  of  40",  ami  by  I*2V  .i 
latitude  of  .'5^^^  acciM'ding  to  UnmbohltV  calcul.ition.  Ue^ides,  l}u»  raiiL'T.'  v\ 
tluTnionu'ter  is  u'reatiT  tljan  in  Kurope,  the  sinnnjcr  being  nuu'li  liotter  ami 
winter  much  colder.  At  (^iie!)ec  the  tcinjMTatiire  of  the  warmest  nsontb  exceed- 
of  tlie  <*<»ldcst  by  no  Ic^s  than  <»0i  dcL'rec?<  of  Fahreidieit ;  while  at  I^ari**,  whi 
nearly  untler  the  same  latitude,  tlie  diMcrence  is  only  31  \  The  climate,  inorc« 
unddLrocs  a  mc»ri'  rapid  cliange  in  Anjcrica  as  wi*  pr«iceed  from  stnith  tt>  nortli.  ; 
grce  (if  latitude-  in  the  middle  of  the  tcnipiTatc  zone  [iro<Iucing  a  dcfre.is'e  of  hi 
tcmperarure  o\'  113  in  Lurope,  and  of  r.i"  in  America.  The  compari>on  i<  gr 
to  til''  di>advantage  of  America  when  made  in  this  form;  but  when  tlu-  cast  <•; 
ni  the  two  continents  are  conipari-d,  the  ca^c  is  altered;  tlie  old  Wf>rliJ  i<  ftur- 
have  no  superiority  over  the  new,  for  Piking  has  still  colder  winti'rs  and  w.i 
Minmu  rs  than  I'hiladelpiiia,  whicii  lies  undi-r  the  >amc  latitude.  It  is  the  we>t  < 
of  till'  new  continint  whirh  ougiit  tocxliibit  the  clin:ate  of  Kuiope;  and  from  the 
fai't-  known,  we  have  ri'U>oM  to  lu'lievf  tlial  it  i>  'jiiite  as  mild  and  crjuable.  At 
nioutli  of  Cidumbia  Kiver,  in  lat.  4<»A  ",  Captain.-  1a  wis  and  Clarke  found  the  rail 
be  ci'pioiis  and  lrer(ucnt  ;  but  tliry  had  vriy  little  fro>t,  and  saw  no  ice  even  in 
di']>th  of  wint.  r.  From  oliscrvations  m  ide  in  lS-J2-.*l-4,  it  appear-;  thai  the  ii 
luat  ol'tlu'  warmcj-t  month  was  about  (VJ  ,  that  of  tlie  coldest  alxjut  3*5"^,  and  of 
wlude  y»'ar  .jl  .  Now,  the  latitude  is  the  >anu'  as  that  of  (Quebec,  where  the  > 
lies  ft T  live  months,  and  the  mean  tempiTatnrc  during  the  three  winter  luontl 
18  below  tlie  freezing  point.  This  >in^le  circiini-'lance  marks  emphatically  the  > 
tra>t  in  the  climate  of  the  east  and  west  <'oa';ts  of  North  America.  Hut  the  nii 
of  (Vdainbia  Kiver  i-  al.»o  under  the  >^'ine  paiallel  with  Nantis  at  the  mouth  ot 
Loire,  w  here  snow  and  ice  are  not  unuMial  in  the  cold  season  of  the  year.     We  h 
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therefore,  f^ood  grounds  for  concluding:,  that  the  west  coast  of  America,  in  the  middle 
latitudes,  has  fully  as  mild  and  equable  a  climate  as  the  west  coast  of  Europe.  The 
climate  of  the  great  central  valley,  or  baitin  of  Mississippi,  bears  a  considerable  affi- 
nity to  that  of  the  east  coast.  It  was  long  a  matter  of  dispute  in  what  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  consisted ;  but  this  seems  at  last  to  have  been  clearly  settled, 
by  the  meteorological  registers  kept  at  the  military  posts  of  the  United  States.  From 
a  comparison  of  four  of  these  registers,  kept  at  posts  near  the  centre  of  this  great  val- 
ley, with  others  kept  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  same  latitudes,  it  appears  that  in 
the  hottest  month  the  temperature  is  from  5°  to  0°  higher,  and  in  the  coldest  month 
as  much  lower,  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  than  on  the  coasts  of  New  England. 
The  proportion  of  fair  to  cloudy  weather  is  as  five  to  one  in  favour  of  the  east  coast. 
The  climate  of  the  interior,  therefore,  exhibits  in  still  greater  excess  those  extremes 
of  temperature  which  distinguish  the  eastern  coast  of  this  continent  from  the  western, 
and  from  the  shores  of  Europe.  The  fourth  region  of  extra-tropical  America  includes 
the  regions  beyond  Mount  St.  Elias  on  the  west  coast,  and,  in  the  interior,  the  plains 
which  extend  from  the  50th  parallel  to  the  Polar  Seas.  The  intensity  of  the  cold  in 
this  tract  of  country  is  scarcely  equalled  by  any  thing  that  is  known  under  the  same 
parallels  in  northern  Asia.  The  most  northerly  spot  in  America  where  grain  is  raised, 
is  at  Lord  Selkirk's  colony,  on  Red  River,  in  lat.  50^.  Wheat,  and  also  maize,  which 
requires  a  high  summer  heat,  are  cultivated  here.  Barley  would  certainly  grow  as 
far  north  as  Fort  Chippewyan,  in  lat.  58j^,  where  the  heat  of  the  four  summer 
months  was  found  by  Captain  Franklin  to  be  4^  higher  than  at  Edinburgh.  There 
is  even  reason  to  believe,  that  this  species  of  grain  and  also  potatoes  might  thrive  as 
far  north  as  Slave  Lake,  since  the  spruce  fir  attains  the  height  of  50  feet  three  de- 
grees further  north,  at  Fort  Franklin,  in  lat.  (j5°.  These,  however,  are  low  and 
sheltered  spots ;  but  in  this  dreary  waste  generally,  it  will  not  be  found  practicable, 
we  suspect,  to  carry  the  arts  of  civilized  life  beyond  the  GOth  parallel ;  and  the  de- 
sirable country,  capable  of  supporting  a  dense  population,  and  meriting  the  name  of 
temperate,  can  scarcely  be  s:iid  to  extend  beyond  the  50th  parallel.  At  65°  snow 
covers  the  ground  in  winter  to  the  depth  of  only  two  feet,  but  small  lakes  continue 
frozen  for  eight  months.  The  sea  is  open  only  for  a  few  weeks,  fogs  darken  the  sur- 
face, and  the  thermometer  in  February  descended,  in  one  instance,  to  minus  58*^,  or 
90°  below  the  freezing  point.  At  Melville  Island,  under  the  75th  parallel,  such  is  the 
frightful  rigour  of  the  climate,  that  the  temperature  of  the  year  falls  1°  or  2°  below 
the  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  It  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  climate  of  America,  that 
beyond  the  parallel  of  50°  or  52°,  it  seems  to  become  suddenly  severe  at  both  extre- 
mities. At  the  one,  summer  disappears  from  the  circle  of  the  seasons ;  at  the  other, 
winter  is  armed  with  double  terrors (Enq/,  Brit.  Article  America,  pp.  611-GI3.) 

Vegetable  Productions.  — The  vegetable  kingdom  in  America  presents  greater 
diversity  than  that  of  any  region  in  the  old  world,  of  corresponding  climate ;  and  this 
remark  becomes  more  true  as  we  make  a  nearer  approach  to  the  equatorial  zone.  Al- 
though we  are  far  from  being  fully  acquainted  with  the  flora  of  America,  we  may 
nevertheless  affirm  that  it  is  richer  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  More 
than  15,000  species  of  phanerogamous  plants  grow  there  spontaneously;  but  we  roust 
confine  our  attention  specially  to  those  which,  dififering  in  their  structure  from  the 
plants  of  other  continents,  are  the  peculiar  product  of  the  western  continent. 

The  low  countries  which  border  the  Polar  Sea  and  Hudson's  Bay,  produce  plants 
resembling  those  of  the  High  Alps  in  Europe ;  and  the  flora  of  this  region  of  Ame- 
rica is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  Lapland.  A  few  stunted  willows,  birches,  pop- 
lars, and  pines,  are  the  only  trees  which  can  resist  the  cold.  A  considerable  number, 
however,  of  herbaceous  plants  are  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  their  flowers,  con- 
sidering the  shortness  of  their  duration  ;  and  the  rigour  of  the  climate  is  no  obstacle 
to  the  development  of  cryptogamous  plants.  Mosses  and  lichens  cover  the  ground 
of  this  arctic  country,  and  seem  almost  to  exclude  every  other  vegetable. 

Canada  and  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  exhibit  the  transition  from  the  frozen 
to  the  temperate  zone  of  America.  In  Newfoundland  are  already  found  the  plants 
of  the  United  States,  though  the  northern  flora  still  predominates.  Farther  south, 
species  multiply,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  which  is  much  greater  than 
tiiat  of  any  plants  produced  in  the  Old  World,  in  the  same  latitudes,  or  in  climates 
of  the  same  temperature.  And  even  among  the  plants  of  European  species  there  is 
greater  diversity  and  elegance  in  the  green-wood  trees  which  decorate  the  forests  of 
North  America.  A  crowd  of  plants,  produced  only  by  cultivation  in  Europe,  grow. 
naturally  in  the  United  States,  where  the  mixture  of  northern  and  tropicd  knu  Is 
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to  be  seen.  Mirhaux  has  criven  descriptions  of  a  number  of  f pedes  of  othn  cti 
the  timber  of  whirh  is  harder  than  the  Europemn  quercus  robur.  The  CKli€:,:i 
trt-e*  al*o  rxliililt  forms  extremely  various  ;  pines,  firs,  and  jumper?,  are  pardfjiv  |* 
thii>ii»  luo-l  numerous  in  species.  The  mi/rica  cerifera,  a  shrub  of  the  amrt:K«h-j  * 
family,  is  remarkahle  for  the  use  which  the  Americans  make  of  it.«  fru:t,  the  <«« 
rover  of  wliich  mtvcs  for  making  candles.  Amonir  the  faerliaceous  pUnts  ^ka;:. 
intiTf«tiii^  from  their  clt'panre,  or  the  siiifrularity  of  their  orjraoization.  wecujuv 
bfvi'nil  ^peril's  of  lobelias;  and  the  famous  Venus*  flytrap,  which  crows  in  the  iri"?'ri 
with  t!ie  cnf/omha  aijuutira^  found  equally  in  Ouiana  and  Carc^Iina.  A  numbtrofTj- 
ropi>:tn  plants  ul««o,  bi>i<h's  those  introduced  by  culture,  prow  naturally  in  tLisp^rrt 
Anicrica;  as  tlic  Linruia  boreaVu^  pentiana  pni-umonanthtr,  najrifrafia-aizif'in.  cry 
orfi'fnt'ila,  &c.  Hiii  these  plants  belong  to  the  cold  country,  and  contain  ^It  ic*t< 
varittios. 

The  plants  of  north-west  America  have  a  close  relation  to  those  of  the  V&.-.t 
''"V files,  and  of  Sibrria ;  and  it  is  from  this  region  that,  of  late  years,  anunbrrci 
pianrs  which  now  decorate  European  gardens  have  been  brought. 

If  we  now  lor»k  to  the  southern  parts  of  North  America,  we  find  a  vep«un': 
dilKi  rent  *''orn  that  of  the  regions  already  mentioned,  namely  that  of  the  tijjati'r.'" 
rcK'ions,  muditied  by  the  elevation  of  the  country.  Thus,  while  the  coasts  of  Mi\': 
and  the  fthorcs  of  the  Antilles  present  the  plants  indigenous  to  *he  wannest  ru'j^; 
of  the  Kl*>be,  the  mountains  and  hi^h  table-lands  produce  not  onlv  those  which  a-r'> 
l.itcd  to  the  phinti?  of  temperate  regions,  but  even  i^everal  species  of  those  wbi.l^c- 
lon^f  tt)  the  lutitudfs  nearest  the  equator.  The  warm  re^on  rises  from  the  lerii .; 
the  M-a  to  about  i!NXJ  feet;  its  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  79~  Fahrenbr-i; 
and  the  diflTcrenre  of  temperature  bt^tween  the  eastern  and  the  western  ctKis'.i  ^ 
Mexico,  and  the  i-hores  and  interior  of  the  islands,  is  more  dependent  onibeirc- 
pii«ure  to  the  [irevailintr  winds,  and  their  elevation,  than  on  the  difference  of  ik.' 
laiituiU'^.  Anion.:;  tlic  plants  peculiar  to  tlie<ie  warm  regions  are  several  paloi?.  ^> 
rai^incs,  lecuntcs,  Isiliiat.e,  rubiacea*,  and  solaneo*.  In  the  tempeiate  region,  tb^oris 
annual  hc:it  is  about  7^^~;  and  many  trees  and  frutescent  plants  are  to  be  metwu 
piirticularly  oak*;.  Above  this  ri-ies  the  cold  region  of  Mexico,  exceeding  7l"^^  ift- 
abovc  the  levi'l  of  t lie  sou.  and  having  an  annual  temperature  varvifig  between  ^'vi 
<)4''.  On  the  bor<lcrs  of  the  snow,  which  covers  the  tops  of  the  mountain^,  vi 
found  [ilanT<  indii^cnous  to  more  northern  climates.  In  the  lea!»t  elevated  «'x>t;  r> 
a  trrcat  number  iit  plants  ot  Kuro[>ean  genera,  but  dilfering  in  species.  A  tree. n.:i 
admired  by  travi-lU  r«;,  a-*  well  for  tlie  beauty  of  its  form  as  for  the  singular  or:rir::i- 
tir»n  Dt'il-  ilii\v«T>.  gr«»\\>  near  Toluca.  It  is  the  chiirostcmon  p/a/nnoiJti  oi  V*.:- 
])oldt  and  MonpLiiul,  named  aUo  liy  other  ]>oranists  vhciraitthodrn*iron^  na:nos'-f^  - 
eorri'-pond  with  if-i  Spani.-h  de-^ignation  arhul  d*l  mmiitas,  and  eonvev  an  idcao!  ' ' 
ei)nfiirniation  o\  it-  stamina,  wliirh  much  resemble  t lie  live  tin irers  of  the  humsuib-.:- 
'J'lieie  ari'  whole  f(»re*!>  ol  it  to  the  north  of  Tohica. 

All  the  low  ciiuntiii'.-  of  the  equatorial  region  of  America,  from  Mexico  to  B  j:- 
and  I*rru,  are  cliaiaelciized  by  a  peculiar  vegetation  ;  but  we  must  content  ourfii-" 
with  mentioniiiir  the  plants  u-cful  to  man.  and  those  which  are  so  abundant  in  ->i: 
countric-*  a>  to  ili-lernsine  their  character  aMda>pect.    Pulms,  with  the  except  ion  *t:-^ 
dale-tree  and  some  chnmurvjis,  grow  in  all  the  tropical  climates  ;  some  ^row  cvi-.i'- 
the  >lope«i  of  con>ii<leral»ly  elevated  mountains,  as  the  ccrost/lun  andicola,  which  ha?  L'.-  - 
met  with  i[i  th«'  niomitains  of  (juindiu  in  IVtu.     The  natives  gather  from  it>b-:iL4 
kind  of  wax  fit  lor  ^rivini:  li^lit.      Tin-  other  palm<  in  great  variety  are  common  :r.'^- 
plain-  or  the  hills  cd'  all  thi'<  part   ot  America,  principally  in  Colombia.  Guiana,  i.'^ 
ihazil,  in  the  la-t  of  which  they  are  |)articularly  abundant,  and  very  various.     Th-v 
rru'ions   present   al<o  to  the  Kurttpean,  when  he  first  lands  on  their  shores   an  aJ:..- 
rable  pro«jjKct  in  their  arl»ore>eont  ferns,  which  grow  with  all   the    majesty  of  ral:rs 
ami  pine  ireci.    NumiTous  specie**  of  cvathea*,  h?terides,  aspides,  donidilles  &c..tt:n;:i 
one  of  the  characteristic*  traits  of  the  llora  of  the  Antilles,  New  Andalusia,  New  Gr> 
nada,  the  valleys  of  Peru,  and   in  Mexico,  near  Jalapa.     We  may  also    mention  t-- 
nunu'rous  catti,  witli  stocks  resembling  vast  chandeliers,  on  the  coasts  of  Cumana.  i.-^ 
parti<*ularly  the  cochineal  cactus,  so  valuable  to  Mexico;  the  araucaria  of  Chili  ani 
Iha/il,  the  caca«>,  th«  rocou.  tiic  dye-wood  of  Campeche,  the  banana,  the  nnana.  &', 
which  are  juit  only  usetul  in  their  native  eountrie>,  but  have  also  beronic  necess^r\  tc: 
the  arts  and  manuliu'turi's  of  Kurope.     Several  useful  plants  have  likewise  been  ii.t.i^ 
dueed  and  successfully  cultivated  in  thesi'  «'ountries,  as  the  eolfee-treo,  sugar-catie. 
cotton-plant,  bread-fruit-tree,  &C.     In  Hra/.il  are  found  ipecacuanha,  cinchona,  &c.; 
and  the  high  mountains  of  that  country  present  a  still  greater  number  of  plants  thou 
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■B  the  plains ;  among  which  may  be  noticed  the  vellosia,  a  kind  of  amaryllis,  of  which  the 

■  species  are  found  congregated,  and  whose  expanded  branches  are  covered  with  blue, 

■  violet,  or  white  flowers,  as  large  as  our  lilies. 

IS  In  the  southern  region  of  America,  a  vegetation  analogous  to  that  of  Europe,  is 

w  found  in  latitudes  nearer  the  equator.     Thus  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte  Video  is 

■  covered  with  plants,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  belong  to  the  same  genera  that 

■  compose  the  flora  of  France.  To  complete  this  sketch  of  the  vegetable  productions, 
r  we  should  now  describe  those  of  Chili,  Peru,  Buenos  Ayres,  Patagonia,  and  Tierra 

■  del  Fuego ;  but  with  respect  to  Peru,  we  should  only  have  to  repeat  much  of  what 
«  we  have  already  stated  concerning  the  vegetation  of  Mexico  and  Brazil ;  for  countries 
r  which  correspond  in  character  and  temperature  produce  plants,  if  not  absolutely  the 
I  same,  at  least  very  similar  in  their  organization.    Peru,  however,  and  Colombia,  are 

the  native  country  of  the  febrifugous  cinchona  :  it  was  a  long  time  believed  that  the 
]  true  cinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark,  grew  only  among  the  Andes,  but  M.  Auguste  de 
I  St.  Hilaire  has  found  in  Brazil  three  species  which  rival  in  their  medicinal  virtues 
those  of  Peni.  South  America  is  also  considered  as  the  native  coimtry  of  two  spe- 
cies of  vegetables  particularly  useful  to  man,  the  potatoe  and  maize ;  but  nowhere  has 
the  potatoe  been  met  with  in  a  wild  state ;  though  plants  with  tuberculous  roots,  of 
similar  appearance,  are  abundant  in  different  parts  of  Chili,  particularly  near  Quillota. 
Maize  seems  to  be  indigenous  to  Paraguay. 

Patagonia  and  the  neighbouring  islands  are  very  little  known  ;  but  their  vegetation 
seems  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  north,  though  characterized  by  a  very  singular 
appearance. 

America  does  not  contain  a  single  species  of  erica  (heath),  nor  has  a  peeonta  ever 
been  found  in  it,  except  a  solitary  one  observed  by  Douglas  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  That  mountain  barrier  indeed  divides  two  classes  of  vegetation,  almost 
as  peculiar  as  those  of  two  continents.  On  its  eastern  side  the  forests  of  North 
America  are  distinguished  by  the  variety  of  their  oaks  and  juglandes,  the  magnificent 
flowers  of  the  rhododendron,  the  magnolia,  the  azalea,  and  the  humbler  beauties  of  the 
actea  and  raccinium ;  all  of  which  are  utterly  unknown  on  the  western  side  of  the 
ridge.  America  is  the  real  habitat  of  the  dnchonaces  and  the  cacti,  of  the  fuchsia, 
the  calathea,  the  mustisia,  and  all  the  bromeliacese. 

Animals.  —  In  most  parts  of  America  many  new  genera  are  met  with  in  every 
class  of  animals,  distinct  from  those  of  the  old  world ;  and  few  species  are  found, 
which  are  not  peculiar  to  it,  with  the  exception  of  marine  animals.  The  quadru- 
mana,  which  range  through  29°  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  have  the  peculiarity  of 
either  wanting  the  thumb  or  the  fore  paw,  or  having  it  so  placed,  or  so  imperfectly 
developed,  as  not  to  be  a  real  opponent  to  the  fingers ;  while  the  prehensile  tails  of 
many,  and  the  hairy  buttocks  of  all,  which  shew  that  none  of  them  sit  erect,  distin- 
guish them  from  the  individuals  that  most  resemble  them  in  the  old  world.  The  car- 
nivora  of  America  are  almost  all  peculiar  to  it ;  with  the  exception  indeed  of  some  of 
the  marine  eaniivora,  and  a  very  few  terrestrial  species,  all  are  specifically  distinct 
from  those  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  whole  order  of  marsupiata  is 
either  American  or  Australian ;  and  the  species  of  the  one  country  are  unknown  in 
the  other.  America  exceeds  every  other  country  in  the  number  of  its  rodentia ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  any  of  this  order  are  common  to  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  world.  The  edentata  are  found  chiefly  in  South  America,  but  all  are 
beculiar  to  the  new  world.  Though  America  appears  to  have  been,  at  one  time,  rich 
in  its  pachydermata,  as  their  fossil  remains  attest,  yet  at  the  period  of  its  discovery 
there  were  not  more  than  four  or  five  species  of  tnis  order  found  on  the  continent. 
They  were  all  peculiar,  and  only  one,  the  dicotyles  torquatus  or  peccary,  is  common 
to  the  northern  and  southern  divisions.  Among  ruminantia  we  consider  the  American 
rein-deer  and  elk  as  peculiar  species ;  and  the  identity  of  the  ovis  montana  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  and  the  Argali  of  Siberia  as  very  doubtful.  The  order  of  cetacea 
is  probably  common  to  both  divisions  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  Cuvier's 
nianatus  americanus,  which  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  also  on  that  of  South 
America.  Dr.  Richardson  reckons  that,  out  of  207  species  of  mammifers  found  in 
North  America,  169  are  peculiar  to  that  country;  and,  if  we  take  Temminck's  esti- 
mate of  this  class.  North  America  contains  one-fifth  of  all  the  known  species  of  mam- 
malia. The  same  author  gives  the  number  of  American  birds  at  696  species,  of 
which  54  are  raptor es,  400  insessores,  33  rasores^  87  grallatores,  and  122  natatores. 
Except  in  the  last  two  orders,  the  species  common  to  the  old  and  the  new  world  are 
few,  and  a  great  many  genera  are  wholly  American.   The  alligator,  the  boa-constric- 


rrrlaiiicd  •peril.*,  only  on?  of  ubirb.  tbc  bf atvr.  is  fuuiid  in  thi 
are  niimeruu^,  inJ  unutij;  (hi'se  the  vild  lurkfv  if  the  uo^t 
rh'lrn^tic.  Uf  the  r>i)>ti>ri'-  !(  c&ntuns  many  lulroiis  and  bai 
Wn-hinclun'f  (oitIg,  >  niajniilii'i.'Tit  bin)  fi'uiiil  in  Kentui'ky.  i 
Niri'*  ihi;  preiiter  pari  K<  peculiar  lu  Ni>rih  An:orii*a,  "  The 
liiril-}  flr-i  kpiii-aiiii  ihi>  rrpun:  ofnliicli  il  contiii:)!  >  con»ti!on 
bill  only  tbtve  ritiiiJ  fii  fv  nonb  ■«  S-l'.  They  ro$<.-nibl«  in 
mUT*  is  Aiuinlia  i  but  Prori^Mir  Traill  iloubi*  Ibr  profiricty-  i 
rial  i  fiir,  havifiB  dipii-rti'd  a  ciin$iili.'rable  numbfr  of  tiiirm,  ho  i 
i>touiarhi  rraiumnl  with  minute  insccta-  Tbc  razors*  of  tbi*  r< 
Mnttii:  *poriu»  of  bustard,  peruliu  to  Amrrin.  Of  the  nunirn 
■iilraable  iiuaiiier  ali-u  nrrm  in  Europt>,  and  <itill  more  of  xhe  nati 
awi  criltr  ihrc^;  F|ii>rii>f  arc  peculiar  10  America,  and  of  the  latte 
facial  alHiuiiiU  in  the  vnllcy  of  tbc  Mi^iifip[Ui  wh^re  wry  \ 
t^tii  laeertika  )t\  C'-irulina,  anil  (he  mco/iona  gigaatta,  are  al^o  1 
reprvwntaiivv  in  tbc  iilJ  worUI,  except  the  proteu*  an^ineu* 
labct  of  Carniulu.  Ainims  the  numeruus  tonuifcf  we  msy  nati< 
/rru'.aitd  tliei'J(iii>a.  The  scrpcnu are  numerous:  the  iiuMi  remi 
unices  of  ulileb  fiiur  or  five  tpceic*  are  found  in  this  rfgion. 

Eigninurtial  Ametii'a,  or  the  repon  which  cilcnili  from  tfae  < 
■HI  each  »iite.  l>ul  eirlu-ive  of  tlie  elevated  vaUey*  and  tnii!e-1 
llolivin,  \t  dittlutniiFhcd  by  tbc  numlicr  of  its  qundrumana,  all  ol 
with  lailii,  and  uiany  of  tliem  have  that  orcan  prehuntile,  aniwer 
fiftli  hand.  It  is  alMi  tlie  regitin  of  llw  japiar,  a  {elioe  animal  ( 
■inirifiv.  The  piinm  likeuiiic  ubounil^,  which,  however,  hu  fiu  l 
the  liiHi  of  Aiiicrii>a  than  the  joicuur  ban  to  be  called  the  tiger  of  I 
puina  luH  a  eonsiderubly  wider  rao^  than  ili  congcricra  quiv  mot 
in  the  wood*  of  America  from  Uruiil  to  Cnnada.  This  rcincm  al 
iMpir.  the  nipyUira,  and  tbr  a(;ouii.  Tbc  ricers  iwarm  nitb  the 
ilcr*  lar  from  the  Ma,  n*  well  lu  a  iiwdcs  uf  porpoUe  which  is  at 
hiiuwii.  The  rcfioti  i*  alio  di!'iin|;ui»he(I  by  the  splendid  pluir 
whirli  iiumcr,Hi«  pciiera  art-  cither  wholly  prruliar  to  tropical  Air 
unrepresented  in  other  rcRioDh  lis  raptorial  birds  are  oAen  di 
si;^e.  I'o  (his  region  Iwlunft  the  magntticent  kinf-- vulture,  and  « 
cies  uf  the  same  fiiiuily,  as  UrKe  as  a  turkey,  tl:e  ra/(iir  araha  t 
harpy  eagles,  the  i;>atits  uf  their  trilie,  Bie  the  tynuits  of  the  \o\ 
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mourning  snakes,  are  distinguished  for  the  beauty  or  elegant  pattern  of  their  colours ; 
Li  others,  like  the  rattlesnake  or  the  bushmaster,  are  dreaded  for  the  virulence  of  their 
B  poison.  The  fluviatile  fishes  of  the  region  are  remarkable ;  but  we  can  only  notice 
[i  here  the  electric  gymnote,  the  soldier  loricaria,  and  the  salmo  rhombeus ;  the  last  of 
n  which  is  the  pest  of  the  South  American  rivers.  The  papilionieUe  and  phakenida^ 
g among  its  insects,  are  noted  for  their  size  and  the  splendour  of  their  colours;  and  the 
J  singular  lantern-fly  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  light.  The  wounds  inflicted  by  the  large 
^bird-catching  spider,  the  biting  scolopendra,  which  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  and 
_  by  a  small  species  of  scorpion,  are  much  dreaded. 

J  The  animal  productions  of  the  Mexican  region,  though  but  imperfectly  explored, 
would  seem  to  justify  the  inference  drawn  from  its  peculiarity  of  climate  that  this 
portion  of  America  should  be  considered  as  a  distinct  zoological  kingdom.  It  has 
been  recognised  as  the  point  in  which  the  fauna  of  North  and  South  America  meet. 

*  There  the  wolf  of  the  north  and  the  monkey  of  the  tropics  range  the  same  forests ; 

*  the  bunting  and  the  titmouse  nestle  near  the  parrot  and  the  trogon ;  the  phalaropc 

*  of  the  north  searches  for  its  food  on  the  same  beach  with  the  jacana  and  the  boatbill 
^  of  Brazil.  Lichtenstein  has  pointed  out  several  species  of  weasels  and  martins  as  pecu- 
^  liar  to  Mexico;  the  Mexican  wolf  is  probably  also  a  peculiar  species.     Mr.  Swainson 

*  states  that  out  of  114  species  of  Mexican  birds,  examined  by  him,  67  arc  peculiar  to 
that  country;  yet,  among  so  many  species  there  was  but  one  new  genus,  ptiliogonys^ 

*  which  unites  the  tyrant  shril^es  with  the  caterpillar-eaters ;  36  species  are  common 
^  to  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  1 1  to  Mexico  and  South  America.     The  lakes 

*  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  contain  that  singular  animal  the  axocotl  of  the  Mexicans,  the 

*  giren-pisciformis  of  Sbaw,  which  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  the  other  sirens 

■  and  the  protei. 

'  The  vast  elevation  of  the  greater  part  of  Bolivia  and  Chili  has  strongly  impressed 

'  the  fauna  of  those  regions  with  peculiarities.     It  is  characterized  as  the  region  of  the 

^  guanaco,  the  alpaca,  and  the  vicuna,  three  distinct  species,  which  have  been  sometimes 

■  confounded  under  the  name  of  llama.  They  are  the  camels  of  South  America,  and 
K  were  almost  the  only  mammalia  subdued  and  domesticated  by  the  ancient  Peruvians. 
>  This  is  also  the  peculiar  region  of  the  Condor,  a  bird  as  large  as  the  Ismergeyer  of 
I  the  Alps,  the  largest  of  the  European  raptores.  It  loves  to  dwell  among  the  snowy 
^  solitudes  of  the  Andes,  perched  on  lofty  pinnacles,  from  which  it  pounces  on  its  prey 
i  in  the  subjacent  valleys.     The  fauna,  however,  of  these  countries  is  still  imperfectly 

explored. 

Of  the  region  extending  from  30°  S.  lat.  to  Cape  Horn,  including  the  pampas  of 
Buenos-Ayres,  and  the  southern  part  of  Chili,  the  fauna  has  been  little  explored. 
Among  its  quadrupeds  are  the  numerous  herds  of  wild  horses  and  sheep,  originally 
introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  but  now  spread  over  a  great  part  of  South  America. 
The  Antarctic  and  Chilian  foxes  seem  to  be  peculiar.  On  its  coasts  many  species  of 
seals  are  found.  The  extensive  pampas  are  the  chosen  haunts  of  the  rhea  or  American 
ostrich  ;  and,  on  its  southern  coasts,  are  found  the  huge,  wingless,  Patagonian  penguin, 
with  the  whole  genus  of  pachyptila. 

At  the  discovery  of  America  by  Europeans  the  continent  was  without  the  horse, 

the  cow,  the  sheep,  the  hog,  the  dog,  and  the  common  poultry  of  Europe ;  all  of 

which  arc  now  spread  over  it  in  abundance,  and  in  some  places  have  relapsed  into  the 

wild  state,  in  countries  suited  for  their  subsistence.  —  {From  the  Article  Physical 

.     Geography,  by  Professor  Traill,  in  Ency.  Britt.  7th  edition.) 

People — The  concurrent  testimony  of  all  travellers  goes  to  prove  that  the  native 
Americans  are  possessed  of  certain  physical  characteristics,  which  serve  to  identify 
them  in  places  the  most  remote  ;  while  they  assimilate  not  less  in  their  moral  cha- 
racter and  usages.  There  arc  also  in  their  multitudinous  languages  some  traces  of 
a  common  origin ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  fact,  that  no  other  race  of  men  main- 
tains so  striking  an  analogy  through  all  its  subdivisions,  and  amidst  all  its  varieties  of 
physical  circumstances,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
races  by  external  peculiarities  of  form,  but  still  more  by  the  internal  qualities  of  mind 
and  intellect.  But  how  are  we  to  group  the  American  nations  into  families,  or,  as 
'8omc  writers  have  attempted,  into  species?  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  has  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  American  race  embraces  four  species  besides  the  Esquimaux ;  but 
he  has  certainly  failed  to  point  out  any  such  differences  as  establish  a  claim  to  a  spe- 
cific character.  According  to  Dr.  Morton,  the  most  natural  division  of  the  Ame- 
ricans is  into  two  families,  which  he  calls  the  Toltecan  and  the  American  ;  the  former 
of  which  bears  evidence  of  centuries  of  half-civilization,  while  the  latter  embraces  all 
the  barbarous  nations  of  the  new  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  Polar  tribes,  which 


■ml  li|M.  Tiur  cytt  are  kimII,  more  or  ii-n  ut>iii]iir,  and  fur 
Hriii  Ibirk  -,  the  body  uiil  limb*  itout  aiiU  full,  evrn  to  r1u»»i 
thi-y  ilitfiT  lilllr.  Nooe  of  tbi-  AnuTirmii  ure  li-w  susccptiblL'  i 
Ilii-y  Hi-i'  tiiiij-bt  by  nnnpulMdii  avIJuiu  txn-cili  thv  hiiiultletl 
Till-  I',iMu'»iiiitii  bruiirh  iiii'liiilvf  tW  luljoiu  to  the  Hiuth  nf 
SuuiTii  ■>!  Mjki>IIuii  ;  iiirbi<lini;  alro  ibu  itHHiiitaiii  tribe*  of  I 
ili^iiii.i;ui>lii  (I  liy  ibi^r  toll  »tiiiurt;,  bniidMHiir  ftiriw,  and  iriitt 
Kiiiyi-iii*.  who  i-iill  ihcnih-lcH  VutvHtiaruHKtr,  rove  over  Ibo 
di'l  l'*ii<'j;fl,  wbirh  U  rouipiiiiil  tu  be  bNlf  tbv  i>iic  of  Irelaii 
iiiiiiitHT  b:u  IwiMi  r<>iii[iuti.il  by  Funticr  at  oiily  'MM.  Tb« 
riii'lriaii*  i*  ■lt(i)!i>lhiT  tv|iulTive.  Tbry  mr«  of  lour  atatuiv, 
fiiv*.  aiul  Mnall  ntt.  Their  rbmlt  are  lanw.  their  bo<)ie«  cl 
Hiul  ilUbiiprd  l>-s^.  Thuir  biuriilank,  blai-k,  tad  coaiso, 
di'i^di-d  hnitrn.  Hk«  (h>t  of  the  more  iiorlborii  tribes.  I'be 
v:u'jiir,  ■lid  thi'ir  imiital  oprruiiuns  art!  lo  die  Iwt  degree 
nre  BlmiR>t  di->t)tu(«  of  the  u>u>l  rurimily  of  tui'agei,  earing 
diH-«  nut  tiiiiiinrer  to  thi-ir  pre>eiit  whdIx. 

• -    1.1... .1.    1....I.  I..:- .-  (iimmun  to  all  tbe  American  ti 

I'  the  I'lilynrsian,  or  tbe  woolly? 
iifftro  Dill  f vi-r  wen  tiiwerveiL  Tlie  bvard  is  rery  delieit^nt,  ai 
):ivi.ii  them  tliry  ■•i>iduiiu>ly  runt  out.  A  eopper-eolourcd  «kin 
by  iiii»l  wriirr*  H'^  a  rkimrteriTiiedi.-'iinrliuti  of  the  Anierieai: 
i>  ill  in'iicrBl  broH-ii.  of  tbe  hue  ni<»(  nearly  rcH-iubliii^  that  < 
Miirioii  iiiiiiridii  in  iiiiiiiidii  with  Dr.  M-Cul1oeh  that  no  epi 
rulour  of  tlie  i>kiii  n>  iiirreetly  de»i|.ii«e*  the  Amcrieaii*  as  t 
'I'hi-ri-  an',  bouvrrr,  ■iiioiii;  tlieni  om<iuiiii1  and  i-try  renx 
clitiliii);  ill  llie  varietie*  of  tint  frwu  a  derided  white  tu  an  itn 
'I'li^il  clmuite  hib.  a  very  rutHitiliimle  indueiiei.-  in  prodiiring  tbi 
1h-  i.i'i'rred  rniin  tbe  liiel  ih^l  the  trilh  ■  wliieh  wander  iu  llko 
nut  darker  ibaii  the  iiMiuntaine.n  of  tbe  temivnle  lone.  T 
trilies  iif  the  M.ij;elliiiiie  reeionli,  heyund  &1'  !>.  lit.,  are  darl 
Miir<>>>i;-«,  and  'l'ii'.n><,  «lii>  nri-  u:uii)  diijiei,'*  nearer  the  ei|u>it< 
■re  uf  ■  elear  linin'n  eiiloiir,  M>metime*  appro^ehin,;  ueiirly  to 
lanee  Frnm  the  tmiiir;  nbile  tbe  Gnya-'Oi  under  the  Itiie  arc 
eointdexiiin ;  tlie  Charruaii,  who  are  ■luioi't  lihiek,  liie  at  tbi 
itill  bliiker  0»llf.irnianii  are  ;.'j-  N.  of  the  ciuuior.    Kvirj  wl, 
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^epidermis  of  the  Americans ;  a  peculiarity  of  structure  common  to  them  with  the 

ijAfrican  negroes,  but  entirely  wanting  in  the  Caucasian  or  white  race (M.  Flourens, 

^Annates  des  Sciences  Nat.  December  1838,  p.  361.)     The  Americans  might  also  be 

.divided  into  three  great  classes  distinguished  by  the  pursuits  on  which  they  depend 

for  subsistence,  namely,   hunting,   fishing,    and   agriculture.     The  greater  number 

of  them  are  devoted  to  huntiitg;  the  fishing  tribes  are  not  numerous,  and  are  wholly 

destitute  of  the  spirit  of  maritime  adventure,  and  even  of  fondness  for  the  sea.     A 

^few  tribes  were  strictly  agricultural  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  but  a  much 

greater  number  have  become  so  since.    Many  tribes  regularly  resort  to  all  these  modes 

^  of  subsistence,  according  to  the  seasons  ;  employing  the  spring  in  fishing,  the  summer 

'  in  agriculture,  and  the  autumn  and  winter  in  hunting. 

The  intellectual  faculties  of  this  great  family  appear  to  be  decidedly  inferior,  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  Caucasian  or  Mongolian  race.  The  Americans  are  not 
only  averse  to  the  restraints  of  education,  but  are  for  the  most  part  incapable  of  a 
continued  process  of  reasoning  on  abstract  subjects.  Their  minds  seize  with  avidity 
on  simple  truths,  but  reject  whatever  requires  investigation  and  analysis.  Their 
proximity  for  more  than  two  centuries  to  European  institutions  has  made  scarcely 
«ny  perceptible  change  in  their  mode  of  thinking  or  their  manner  of  life ;  and,  as  to 
their  own  social  condition,  they  are  probably  in  most  respects  exactly  as  they  were  at 
the  earliest  period  of  their  national  existence.  They  have  made  few  or  no  improve- 
ments in  constructing  their  houses  or  their  boats;  their  inventive  and  imitative  facul- 
ties appear  to  be  of  very  humble  capacity,  nor  have  they  the  smallest  taste  for  the  arts 
and  sciences.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  their  intellectual  defects  is  the  great 
difficulty  they  find  in  comprehending  the  relations  of  numbers  ;  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft, 
the  United  States  Indian  agent,  assured  Dr.  Morton  that  this  deficiency  was  one  cause 
of  most  of  the  misunderstanding  in  respect  to  treaties  entered  into  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  native  tribes.  The  natives  sell  their  lands  for  a 
lum  of  money,  without  having  any  conception  of  the  amount ;  and  it  is  only  when 
the  proceeds  come  to  be  divided,  that  each  man  becomes  acquainted  with  his  own  in- 
terest in  the  transaction.     Then  disappointment  and  murmurs  invariably  ensue. 

The  Toltecan  family  embraces  the  civilized  nations  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Bogota, 
extending  from  the  Rio  Gila  in  33°  N.  lat.  along  the  western  shore  of  the  continent 
to  the  frontiers  of  Chili ;  and  on  the  eastern  coast,  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  North 
America.  In  South  America,  on  the  contrary,  this  family  chiefly  occupied  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
great  desert  of  Atacama.  Farther  north,  however,  in  New  Granada,  were  the  Bogo- 
tese,  a  people  whose  civilization,  like  their  geographical  position,  was  intermediate 
between  that  of  the  Peruvians  and  the  Mexicans.  But,  even  before  the  Spanish 
conquest  the  Toltecan  family  were  not  the  exclusive  possessors  of  the  regions  which 
we  have  assigned  to  them  ;  they  were  only  the  dominant  race  or  caste,  while  other 
tribes  of  the  American  race  always  constituted  a  large  mass  of  the  popuUtion.  The 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  reduced  both  classes  alike  to  vassalage  ;  and  three  cen- 
turies of  slavery  and  oppression  have  left  few  traces  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian 
civilization,  except  what  may  be  gleaned  from  their  hif^tory  and  antiquities.  These 
nations  can  no  longer  be  identified  in  existing  communities ;  and  the  mixed  and  mot- 
ley races  which  now  respectively  bear  the  name,  are  as  unlike  tlieir  predecessors,  in 
moral  and  intellectual  character,  as  the  degraded  Copts  are  unlike  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. It  is  in  the  intellectual  faculties  that  the  great  difference  between  the  Toltecuji 
and  the  American  families  consists.  In  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  former  we  see  the 
evidences  of  an  advanced  civilization  ;  their  architectural  remains  every  where  surprise 
the  traveller  and  confound  the  antiquary.  Among  these  are  pyramids,  temples,  grot- 
toes, bas-reliefs,  and  arabesques  ;  while  their  roads,  aqueducts,  and  fortifications,  and 
the  traces  of  their  mining  operations,  sufficiently  attest  their  attainments  in  the  prac- 
tical arts  of  life. 

With  respect  to  the  American  languages,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  they 
exhibit  resemblances  not  less  remarkable  than  those  which  we  have  noticed  in  the 
physical  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  people.  From  Cape  Horn  to  the  Arctic 
Sea,  all  the  nations  have  languages  which  possess  a  common  distinctive  character, 
but  still  apparently  difiering  from  all  those  of  the  old  world  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. This  resemblance  is  not  of  an  indefinite  kind,  but  consists  generally  in  the 
peculiar  modes  of  conjugating  the  verbs  by  the  insertion  of  syllables;  which  gave  rise 
to  the  remark  of  Vater,  that  this  wonderful  uniformity  **  favours  in  a  singular  man- 
ner the  supposition  of  a  primitive  people,  which  formed  the  common  stock  of  the 
American  indigenous  nations." — i^Crama  Americana,  {jfc.  by  Samuel  George  Morion, 
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M.D.  1  vol.  4lo.,  Phi1:iai-lj>1iiii  10--<(t:  |>.  Ci  to  N.)     History  and  pbyn. 
LHr«  liitLiTtu  ciiinpUivly  ttfliil  to  ifaroiv  iiny  lii;1ii  un  the  uricin  ol  the 
Aiiierirane ;  iinii  it  i*  ncodkv*  to  ri^H  at  tbi;  numerous  livpolbcwi  and  i 
wliii'h  have  Iwvti  hannti'd  mi  thi'  luhjirt. 

AiTwilii:!;  to  M.  lUlirt  thi>  Amctinin  iiationi  employ  moro  tbnn  43S  dii 
giuieet.  I'mbruviiif  upward*  uf  HlVO  dialrrtt ;  hut  iJl  the  people,   he  ray*, 
ridcd  iiito  two  fSKU  ckifcii,  liBniely.  iLe  indiiwiwu^  or  alwri^-inat  A'mei 
those  uf  foTi-ien  origin  j  the  latter  ln-ine  tliv  nio^t  Diinierou;.  anJ.  with  thi- 
ol' (hv  neeri'if ,  iiuw  turir.iii^  tliu  duniiii.u.t  pi.op'1'  of  thL>  uhuU'  continent, 
bera  of  all  thv  varluiii  nxet  he  MiiEiati''  iliii? :  — 

Euro^ian*  uiid  tiivir  deM-emiaiitr,  a'l  ol'  lie  n'ji:e  race,        M.i^Mt.l 
Indiana,  or  native  AtncTii-aii*.  of  the  brown  rjw,     -      -      lO-litH^C 
I'nnliied  Afrimti:!,  of  the  Iilnrk  rmw       .....      .    7.-llK).( 

Itarej  produci'd  l>y  thu  iiiterir.ixture  of  the  pure  race»,    .       7,00l),( 

Total,     33.0iX',l 
And  be  then  gives  tiie  following 

Table  of  lie  PiipU  of  Amerira,  Tlatted  by  their  Lanynagit. 
1.  INDICCNors  PEOPtE. 
The  r.rkrr^iim  Virj,,(.i,i.  ki.^t  •wntr  rM.',  ol; '  inhilrtt  Ti.TTiile)  Fut-so.  with  te 
pnrtlonf  «l  tlie 'vntlniriili)  Tffi  i     'flH.>  l.sulanii«tn'.lrljrr.iiiily  10  l»p  funiiimn-.!  wtit 

foniri  iiKfl  atuailBiitlr.  iiiiilii',!  tluir  lalutulnni'vnly  whm  thrnipi>1]r  l<  ulwutti.'J.    1 
In  •utu».  Ill-lwdJiif ,  ui  \  lU-i'KijMiniuBirU,  with  a  aAvut  fvrtaiblinf  vlil  miliogAnjr  or  1 

the  TtiiblttlM,  bniiiD'^ivii«ii'vi^fiif  rkt.ifiWiA.  lUiMfilint-iHT^Tal  trtb**.  irblch.  un 
lUiMf**  vAThl.-r liitlu- ia4  ^iilliniU'> iif  tbkl fmintrjr,    Kiue of  tlwtn  an  vf  haiy*^ vidlat? 

TiK'  a.l-m  t'riutiiv.B.\itlti*  mtni  nwa,  rbnoi'fiiprtluMgli  nlltj-iof  imrtlKm  1 
uunn  I'hEK.  I.  f.n.t  thi-  .twkt.  lai  aloi  Httn:l  fn.ui  tvBllwni  Chill  Into  raUciHiU. 
Ill  llijuiHl  rvDiatliBlik.  an:  Tli>:  .f-mnor  JA<f.mVi.  eallnlby  t) 
nir  vliu  lire  tu  llir  vnt  III  III.?  AndeiL  ftomlH  lb*  pokotAiI  Am 
fcderalliiB.  TUt  wirliLv  vmt<V!.  aOirlsnE  cmliirjv  1  nri  wHh  tt*  t^wUirdt.  uvw  Uiv  i 
Oh  nini4u^_Th(lv_N<ri)lur7  rxlinil^ilvfv  Mi>>  Matt  of  liw  M*F.Jrpm  thw  rlifr  »i 

lY'riiiirriinrw 'h*ndl»rr  \nU''o  inaip 


1.  aiull*iUvlilE<lliih>ri>iir|isvi>nKnnitii,~nlM  nfAiif  nnipHi.  cack  nj-rrlnteiidnl  hj 
lAi'pHHknE  la  Ihr  ■iliirinlinnllMi  vl  hi*  urrilnrr.    Tlw v  Anc  chlcn.  nlUi  I'.w  kuli 

.,..nir» i.r proTiaro ■»! .lliitri.nf  wh*ndl»ry in llo in»If  lliwi t— ^-" ■'  '-  ■ 

tu  iIk  UL-l(iit  feuilil  ui>tnmor  of  ''-"r  q".  Thr  AniuivniMiKluvf 

of  thr  iutlv«  AiarrirMi  ranni  Ih,^  nrv  iiuln.'-l  hliililr  f oiivirtlMe  ol 

thi'  niiinlnli  i^r  L-liiliui:vii.  tr.,1  ihi  r>'  ><r  Them  irhnlLiTi-  Iwn  Hii> 


._ ,.- ^ - -  - Jf  h.il.;t...t  Ih.'lr  lu 

■w^V^thl'Lit'inllmllk'f.    TC;arv'.rai^>lC'^l.«^in^Tl'i>u7<v"nHii^^^ 

aft»rK.iro""w'««^r%i'io'h*Uli>1^«"'rir^liiiln™-^^^^^  Til 

i«llt'h"Iu-'.*nTl""Lv'ni.u.U^lIt,'Cn«pr-"/..l"lU 

Em"  th*lr"|n1iicS«l  tnU'- klnrX'"  "'"''* '.'''■""^!^l'-i''».  nijl'S""-™'  Tlic  uV..ni'lj' 
h^n,  liHf  111  K>^>-n<l  >  l».-rr  >Uiliir«  i1i:,B  IIk-  nlK>.|  i:uiir.- ^m.  Muui.i.il  un  liur^'.  I1 
lair,  Ihif  <<uilili.iilj itiillr  In  IriHiif. ami  iiiaiii.'Ji>uniTi>  il •LvcrulhiiiirtHJnilh'*  loravai^ 

TIh' riitcKK*.  vhnarr  iliiMuil  IniA  •ot(n)  iiUv.  iifvlih'h  tmnt  ntv  calbsl  Z^iwirai 
nliril*.  fiinu-xl liw iiT  Ihr  limit  wivtrrul  nslliiir  if  S-nilh  ^iiurlL-j.  TIii'V  ■r.Ti'  fuBi  J  c 
hnilLwiiiirt  >ir  Ihr  Iirritin}  uClliiniii*  AjTii.  I.'Iu'imii  iI;c  iIt.t*  Ci'lur.^do  aiul  Nerfn 

"^h!:'''Aro.  uh'^ii'^^  FiUm  y,\  "•i'h!|^J:X'\h''/"U'".*."  i.'r/'uli^'i.i'l'lrriik!^,' 
MlKhKllnClitwi  BiHl  llK  .^-ifwnij.  <.'.;u:i>  uIlilL'Llr,  l.ul  rLilii.i'l  M  a  (null  naiiiKTln 
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I  part  in  the  history  of  these  regions.    In  "  an  enumeration  of  the  varions  Indian  nations,  tribes,  and 

oordes,  at  present  found  in  Brazil,"  Dr.  Von  Martins  specifies  250  resident  in  different  parts  of  the 

kl  •mpire,  the  principal  consisting  of  tiie  yarious  brandies  of  the  Tupin  or  Tapinambtue  familj,  of 

■  which  Balbi's  Guaranis  are  only  one.  Thene  Tupis  or  Tupinambases,  were  formerly  the  most  power- 
-   toL  and  moat  widely  extended  people  in  Brasil,  but  are  now.  through  the  predominance  of  the  whites, 

either  losing  their  nationality  and  langtiage,  or  becoming  extinct.    Their  remains,  now  difficult  to 

■  be  recoj^nised,  majr  be  distributed  into  five  distinct  groups :  I .  The  Southern  Tupis  or  Onaranis,  in 
Paraguay,  Monte  video,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul ;  2.  The  Eastern  or  proper  Tupis,  scattered  along 

I  the  shore  from  St.  Catharine's  inland  to  the  river  Amazon.    Thfy  speak  the  proper  Tupi  tongue,  now 

g  called  the  linjuageral  (general  language)  of  Brazil ;  3.  The  Northern  Tupis,  remains  of  whom  are 
found  iu  Para,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Amazon,  as  far  as  Topinambarana ;  4.  The  Centnd 

'   Tupis,  who  are  now  the  only  portion  living  in  a  state  of  complete  independence,  occupv  the  upper 

g   portion  of  the  Rio  Tapajos ;  but  we  possess  no  accurate  or  detailed  accounts  of  them  ;  5.  The  Western 
Tupis.  who  speak  the  West-Guaranl  dialect,  and  consist  of  the  Chiriguanas  in  the  province  of  Sant* 
Cruzde  li  Sierra,  the  Cirtonos,  and  the  Guaraxfot. — ( Journal R   Gtiog.  Soc.  Land.  II.  310.) 
The  BoTBCDDOs  ur  EsfeKRKCMOVRO,  known  formerly  by  the  names  of  Aumorea  or  Ambowea^  fierce 

'  oaniilbals,  who  occupy  a  space  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  t>ctween  the  Rio  Pardo  and  the  Rio 
Doce.  Their  principal  residirnce/)  are  found  along  the  latter  river  and  the  Rio  Belmonte,  in  the  pro- 
▼inces  of  Bahia  and  Espiritu  (<anto. 

Tiie  MrNDRCci's,  a  very  warlike  and  ferocious  people,  the  most  numerous  and  most  powerful  in 
the  province  of  Para,  are  found  between  the  Xingu  and  the  Tapa^os;  but  of  late  almost  all  their 

.    tribes  have  live*!  in  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  Portuguese. 

The  Payaoua-Guaycvru  Family,  which  comprises  live  principal  nations.  The  Payc^ftMi,  in  the 
vloinity  of  At'somp^on  in  Paraguay ;  and  the  Guat/curtUr  along  both  banks  of  the  Upper  Paraguay, 
where  they  live  by  the  chase,  by  fishini?,  and  the  produce  of  their  numerous  herds  of  lieeves.  The 
chiefs  form  a  sort  of  aristocratic  ronfoderation ;  and  the  people  are  divided  into  the  three  classes 
of  noble:*,  soldiers,  and  slaves.    They  have  t>een  sometimes  called  CanttUirat,  from  their  making 

I  their  military  excursions  on  horueback,  which  rendered  them  formidable  to  all  their  neighbours. 
But  they  now  live  at  peace  with  both  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese.  The  Fayagua  wece  formeriy 
numerous,  and  ina&tera  of  the  navigation  of  the  Paraguay,  and  accompanied  the  Guaycurus  in  all  their 

,  expeditions.  They  are  generally  tall,  and  it  b  not  rare  to  find  among  them  individuals  of  more  than 
six  feet. 

The  GuAiTAB,  a  numerous  people  in  Chaco,  in  the  southern  part  of  Matto-groibo,  and  in  Paragiuy 
The  greater  part  of  them  have  become  settled  agriculturists. 
The  BoRORos,  a  numerous  people  in  Matto-gmsso. 

The  Carib-Tamanaqoe  Family  comprises  several  nations,  of  which  the  principal  are:— The 
Carids,  Caraibes  or  Carimt,  a  very  numerous  people,  who  formerly  possessed  all  the  smaller  An- 
tilles, with  an  imraeme  extent  of  the  adjacent  continent.  They  are  still  met  with  in  different  parts 
of  Guiana,  and  along  the  Oi  iuoco.  Iluml>oldt  has  remarked  that,  next  to  the  Patagonians,  the  Cariba 
are  the  largebt  and  most  robust  peuple  in  the  world.  They  formerly  dealt  in  slaves ;  but,  though 
very  cru6I  and  ferocious,  the  Guiana  Caribs  never  were  cannibals  like  their  brethem  in  the  Antilles, 
among  whom  this  horrible  practice  was  so  common,  that  ail  man-eaters  have  been  called  cairai- 
bttU  (properly  airibaltj,  from  their  name.  The  Tamanaquet,  formerly  very  powerful  but  now  re* 
duced  to  a  small  ntimber,  live  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco ;  to  them  may  be  ascribed  the 

ambolical  figure}  sculptured  on  the  rocks,  relating  to  the  belief  in  Amallvaca,  who  is  the  chief  m}- 
ological  personage  of  equinoctial  America.  The  Guaraunot,  who  occupy  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco, 
are  a  sort  of  sailorit,  who  live  on  trees  or  In  boats.  They  are,  however,  of  considerable  political  im- 
portance, since  it  is  in  their  powt^r  to  facilitate  any  military  expedition,  which  may  be  directed 
against  Colombian  Guiana,  by  the  way  of  the  Orinoco.  The  Ckaynuu  and  the  Cumatiagottetf  nume- 
rous trit>e8  established  in  the  department  of  Maturin  ;  and  the  Arawaquti^  in  the  same  depwtment, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Berblce  and  Surinam.  The  Waraoua  live  on  the  coast  of  Pome- 
roun,  from  Morocco  creek  near  Cape  Naseau  to  the  Orinoco ;  they  are  few  in  numbor,  but  exhibit  ret 
markable  skill  in  the  construction  of  their  plragucs* 

The  Oyampos,  a  warliiie  and  half  nomadic  people,  now  the  most  numerous  race  in  French  Guiana, 
where  they  live  along  the  Upper  Oyapock,  and  the  Jari  or  Kouapiri.  an  affluent  of  the  Amazon. 

The  GuAHivA  or  Guaoivos,  a  numerous,  nomadic,  and  ferocious  race,  wander  along  the  lower 
Met  a,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Pauto  and  the  Caesauara  to  its  confluence  with  tiie  Orinoco.  Thcjr 
are  a  source  of  gn'at  terror  to  their  settled  neighbours. 

The  Ottomaks,  a  miserable,  feroclou.%  and  dirtv  race,  established  along  the  Orinoco,  between 
Its  two  afiluents,  the  Slnaruco  and  the  Apure*  and  particularly  in  the  mission  of  Uruana.  They 
are  in  the  practice  of  eating  with  impunity  a  Idnd  of  earth,  which  during  the  period  of  the  inunda- 
tions, forms  their  principal  food. 

The  MAiriTiviTANuB.  a  ferocious  and  warlike  peoi^lo  in  alliance  with  the  Fortugueao,  and  eatab' 
lished  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro. 

The  MAKBnzAROs  are  neighbours  of  the  Manitivitanos. 

The  Mavaos,  a  people  of  the  province  of  Para,  are  still  numerous  and  warlike,  though  much  lestf 
so  than  formerly,  when  they  possessed  the  whole  course  of  the  Urarira,  an  aflluent  of  tlie  Rio  Necro, 
and  extended  as  far  as  the  Uto  Chiuara<  Great  part  of  them,  have  embraced  Chribtiaoity,  and  live 
intermixed  with  other  people  along  the  Lamalonga,  Thomar,  fte. 

The  Salita  Family  comprises  several  races,  of  which  the  principal  are ;  —  The  SaUvi  or  Saiiotu^ 
an  agricultural  people,  were  formerly  powerful,  but  are  now  nmch  roduced ;  they  are,  however,  stlU 
numt'rou5  in  different  parts  of  Spanish  Guiana.  They  have  a  great  taste  for  music ;  and  the  Jesuits 
having  cultivated  that  taste,  the  Salivl  have  become  celebrated  throughout  the  region  of  the  Orinoco, 
as  expert  instrumental  musicians.  The  Macot,  or  Atacusi,  called  Piitroeu  by  tlie  Spaniards,  a  nume- 
rous agricultural  people,  of  gentle  manners,  are  found  along  the  Upper  Orinoco  and  Its  aflluents. 

The  CAVSRS-MAYPoax  Family,  of  which  the  principal  nations  are  >  —  The  CaeereM  or  Cabres^  for- 
merly numerous,  powerful,  warlllce,  and  addicted  to  cannibalism,  are  now  reduced  to  a  small  num^ 
her  in  the  missions  of  the  Orinoco.  The  OuaypunaMs,  established  along  the  Upper  Orinoco,  are 
incontcstibly  cannibals,  though,  in  other  respects,  the  most  civilized  of  all  the  dwellers  on  the 
Upper  Orinoco.  The  Afaypures,  also  on  the  Upper  Orinoco,  formerly  numerous  and  powerful,  ara 
now  reduced  to  a  small  numbor.  The  Mojnu,  a  numerous  race,  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  pro* 
rincc  of  Moxos  in  Bolivia ;  but  a  great  part  of  them  are  subiects  of  the  Missions. 

The  GoAHiROs  occupy  the  north-western  part  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Gulf  of  Maracaybo 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  They  maintain  commercial  relations  with  Jamaica,  end  several  of  tiiem 
speak  Enffllsh.  They  hold  in  sut^ectlon  the  Codnait  another  barbarous  race  who  occupy  the  eastern 
coast  of  tne  same  peninsula. 

1'he  Ccif  acvnas,  a  warlike  people,  who  occupy  the  eastern  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  MAYifAsorMAiNAs,  a  numerous  and  warlike  nation  long  estabUahed  in  the  country  to  which 
they  give  their  name,  along  the  Morona  and  the  Lower  Pastaza. 

The  Ch AVGVBXKB,  a  numerous,  warlike,  and  cruel  people,  establMied  in  the  eastern  part  of  Co.ta* 
rlca,  in  Central  America,  who  are  the  terror  of  all  their  neigbboor*. 
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The  TArKAi,  Towkai  or  Xicaqtbs,  to  the  south,  the  Moscoi  or  Mob«citos,  in  the  mlddla,  mai 
the  PoTAia,  to  the  north-west,  are  the  three  principal  nations,  who  lire  along  the  coaat  of  that  part 
of  Central  ikmerlca,  between  Honduras  and  the  Isthmus  of  Tanama. 

The  Cbolb  or  Cbole«,  a  numerous  race»  who  dwell  on  the  confines  of  Yucatan  and  Vera  Pai. 

The  LAOAxnovRs,  a  numerous  people  of  Yucatan,  where  they  occupy  the  banks  of  the  river  Pas- 
■lOB,  and  possess  a  great  many  canoes. 

The  Mata-Qvichk  Family.  The  Mapat  or  Yucatam^  form  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Yucatan,  and  of  a  part  of  Tabasco;  their  ancestors  were  nearly  as  far  advanced  In  civilisation  u 
the  Mexicans.  The  Mamea  or  Pocomanu,  a  numerous  people  of  Guatemala  and  San  Saltador. 
The  Quiches,  Kachiqueksp  and  Kachia,  are  numerous  tribes  in  Guatemala,  wbere  they  were  for- 
merly dominant. 

The  CHAFAKEQrES,  in  Chiapa,  who,  at  the  period  of  the  arriyal  of  the  Spaniards,  formed  a  powerful 
reimblic,  and  had  subjected  several  neighbouring  tribes.  Their  traditions  speak  of  Vodaa.  srandbon 
ofan  illustrious  old  man,  who  was  saved  from  the  great  inundation  in  which  the  greater  part  of  uao- 
kind  perished,  by  means  of  a  raft.  Vodan  touk  a  i-art  in  the  erection  of  a  great  building  by  «-hicb  nten 
undertook  to  reach  the  skies  ;  but  the  work  was  interrupted ;  each  family  received  thenceforth  a 
different  laniruagc,  and  the  great  spirit.  Tenth,  onlerod  >'o<ian  to  go  and  people  the  country  of  Ans- 
huac.  It  is  impossible,  fiays  the  author  of  Views  of  the  <.ordilleras,  not  to  bo  struck  with  the  reieoi- 
blance  between  these  ancient  traiiitions  of  the  Americans  and  those  of  the  Hebrews. 

Tlie  MiXTKQCES,  a  numerous  people  of  Oaxaca. 

The  Zapotkqi'es,  a  numorous  people  of  the  Mme  state,  whose  ancestors  wore  distinsrni^IicU  by 
their  i>rogress  in  civilization.  «v«?n  before  they  were  subjected  by  the  Mexicans,  llumboidt  ascribes 
to  them  tne  famous  palace  of  Mitla. 

The  ToTosr  AQCrs,  a  people  extended  over  a  great  part  of  Vera  Crux  and  the  district  of  Zacatlan, 
in  the  state  of  Pucbla. 

The  Mexica.^  Family.  The  Mtxiram  or  Axtevki  ocounicd  ttie  country  from  37^  N.  lat.  to  the  lake 
of  Nlcara^^ua.  Their  division  of  the  year,  more  exact  tiian  tliat  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  tbcir 
ideographic  writing ;  the  art  of  cutting  large  blocks  of  stone ;  their  maps  of  tlioir  country,  and  of  the 
regions  which  their  ancestors  had  overnm ;  their  citied.  r(»ads.  d>kes,  canals ;  imnieni>e  i>yramidi  vcrv 
exactly  set  to  the  cardinal  points  ;  their  civil,  military,  and  religious  institut'.ons;  altO)C(ther  ciitillM 
this  people  to  be  consi'lcred  ss  the  mo»t  civilized  racv  found  bv  Europeans  in  the  New  >Vurld.  Their 
monuments  long  forgotten,  buve  recently  attiactrd  the  attention  of  tht>  learned  in  Europe  and  Anw- 
rica.  The  Tuiterks,  to  whom  is  atlrituted  the  construction  of  the  pyramids  of  Teotiliuacan  and  otti-r 
ancient  monuments,  have  long  since  disap|>eareil.  They  were  regarded  as  the  princii:al  stock  of  tin* 
family,  to  which  belonge<l  also  the  Mecu$  and  the  I'ipUt.  the  former  of  whom  wander  in  the  vast  k>L- 
tudos  of  Durango,  and  disturb  and  harass  their  peaceful  neighbours.  The  Pipils.  dcscci.ded  frcin  s 
Mexican  colony,  live  in  Man  Salvador  near  Sonsonata.  San  Salvador,  and  San  Miguel. 

The  Othoms,  a  numerous  race,  spread  over  the  dioceses  of  Mexico,  Puebla,  ^Icchoacan.  and 
Guadalazara. 

The  Takasqces,  a  numerous  people  in  Mechoacan,  dii-tinguibhed  for  the  mildness  of  their  mannen 
and  their  indubtry  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  Tarahumara  Family,  a  numerous  people  who  are  found  in  the  missions  of  Tarshnmars, 
in  the  diocese  of  Curango,  extending  through  a  part  of  the  valleys  of  the  Sierra  Madrc,  frtun  the  M^ 
to  the  30^  N.  lat. 

The  YAQri  or  Iarib,  a  numerous  people  of  Sonora,  who  live  along  the  Yaqni  or  Iliaki  rirer. 

The  MottVi,  a  pniceahle,  agricultural,  and  somewhat  civilized  people,  who  live  along  tlte  noithcni 
bank  of  the  river  Ysquesila. 

The  ArAriiES,  a  numerous  nation  divided  into  iievoral  tribes,  snrend  over  the  country  from  !Un 
Loui.t  de  IMoi-l  to  the  uorthi-rn  ixtreuiity  of  tlie  (iiill  of  California.  With  fow  cxreiitions,  the^e  t^:^*» 
are  noniadir :  they  are  very  trtmbltsonie  to  their  i>|iAni!<h  neighbours,  whom  they  a^arm  mith  fre- 
quent and  terrible  attacks.     Their  warriors  arc  mounted  on  liorMbAck.  and  amu'd'w  ith  lone  land'. 

The  rAMM-ABRAFAiioEs  Kaxiii.v  comprises  i>t'\oral  nations,  llie /Vitjii  or  Faunet-s,  a  itumer- 1.* 
and  warlike  jeople,  who  ori  iijiy  throe  large  vilhiirt's  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolf  riv»T,  an  atlluint  vxx'cx 
riatte.  They  are  tnKajroil  in  constant  uar  with  tlie  .Sioux,  the  O.^apis,  the  Konzas.  the  Corntklli j. 
and  others.  One  of  their  most  powerful  trilH.s.  the  AA»  v.  (  Wolf-l*awnee^\  h:is  abolished  the  hu- 
man sacrifices  which  tht-y  useii  to  make  eviry  \onr  t«i  the  ])1um't  Venus,  iKfore  coiunicncint;  liar 
rural  labours,  in  order  to  ohtjiin  arioh  harvot't.  Tlw  .Irritpn/nns  or  Airapafiaj/s,  a  numerous  in'.< 
who  li\e  along  the  I'lattv,  lH;twt»?n  the  I'awnoos  and  the  ('an«iKivish.  TheM'.  and  othir  kinvipri 
trll»es,  who  are  warlike  and  excrlUnt  riders*,  lorni  o  >»)rt  of  oonfcdtration,  n«..t  only  formidable  totr*: 
natives,  but  «l>o  trtiuhlesome  to  the  .Spaniards,  I'articularly  to  tho^e  who  are  e>r.:it>li*(bed  ab^ng  tL' 
eaj>tern  and  northern  frontiers  of  Mexico.  The  Ittunt,  Ttvtnnx,  or  Tttarit,  a  iii..niadie.  |ujw<.nul. 
and  still  num<'rous  people,  named  Catniiucfwi  or  Cumauthtt  by  the  S|iaiiiard4.  and  /*(/rft<ni«  by  tbd 
Pawnees  and  Osoges,  wander  in  the  extf-nsive  countries  comprised  betwceu  the  Fuurot^  of  ih^'M.*- 
souri.  the  I'ppir  Arkansas,  the  rivers  of  Trinidad,  llrHZosi  dc  Dio^.  (oh  lado,  aiid  Itio  Bravo  del  None, 
and  Tlie  Sierra  Madre,  an<i  Sii-rra  do««  Minihrei^.  Like  othir  Americans  thry  have  learned  to  r;dv  •  i: 
horseback  ;  they  pass  with  great  rapidity  over  inwur-nso  distance^,  carrying  de»olatioii  aiid  d«atb 
into  the  Sianirih  settlcnicntH,  whose  inhabitants  are  thus  (•bilged  to  travel  only  in  arnud  hodios. 

The  C'OLiT.MHiA.t  Family  comprises  a  gn-at  number  of  independent  tribes  snreail  owr  the  has^in  tf 
the  Columbia  River,  and  the  npp<.T  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Mi!>s4iuri.  The  prtncix  al  tribes  arc :  Tie 
Tuihcpou't,  who  live  near  the  sotint's  of  both  rivers,  and  extend  for  some  distance  (low  n  the  Coluiblia- 
The  Multnomah,  wh«)9e  ^>rincipal  tribe  occupies  tbo  island  of  >V.ipi>atoo,  at  the  coutinence  of  the  Mult- 
nomah with  the  roliunbia.  The  Sfm/mlu,  who  liv(>  to  the  ripht  of  the  Columbia,  below  the  conf1ur(.*.v 
of  the  Canoe  river.  'Ihe  Sniikf  fndiitnt,  aKso  nauitd  ylli.attin  and  Skoihitms,  wander  along  Ih-^ 
southern  affluents  of  the  Columbia,  and  ||mrticulRrly  the  Lewis  and  the  Multnomah.  It  may  be  HiJ 
generally  of  all  the  membor<«  of  this  family,  that  they  ha-.eniild  n)anneis,  live  in  well-built  catir.f. 
and  subsist  almost  evelu'tivelron  motsand  tlrth.  Nearly  the  whole  of  them  flatten  artitioially  tl»el.»-a>'.i 
<»f  Their  children;  on  which  account  they  have  receivid  the  venernl  tLUtflisli  iianio  of""/7rt</;»oJf 
The  ShotLiinves,  the  Chfpuni*h.  the  SukufJit.  the  /V/if ''Wi.  the  h'we.-hiiit,  und  the  Lhiliucktttt^mifi, 
are  good  horsemen,  aid  the  first  three  trilKsi  posse».»  u  jrreut  number  of  horses. 

The  Siorx-OsAbK  Family  comprehends  a  j'.rtut  i.utnlHT  of  indi.|>eud(.nt  tril'es.  The  i'rin<.'I|ia]  arv 
the  Sioux  or  Ihirotat^voWvii  nl>o  (UhnUi-thnhnji,  A(#/(Wi//i.  and  .V«/</(.ir'/,-i*.  wboaroibe  nutst  riun'--- 
rous,  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  remaiiUni;  .North  Anxrioan  rjjc«-.  T  hoy  are  subdivided  iiti«a 
great  number  ct^triln  s.  wf  w  hich  fho  l)-tcft,i*  an»l  the  ^■l»-iiiil-oiui  are  ihi*  most  powerful.    Tli»-  l>sc\'U> 

Eroperly  so  called  oe.  ..py  the  vast  region  whirli  ext«-iids  along  the  Middle  Missouri,  thp  Si.  IVKr- 
liver,  the  upn( r  Mi.«Mts>iippi,  the  iipiwr  Ked  Ki\i r.  Lake  M  inni{Tg.  and  th<.ir  afliueiit4.  from  the 4- 
lo  the  47-  N.  lat.  The  Ai-siniboins.  n.'imed  Ilvhu  vtbe  U<\(dtedi  by  Ihe  Dacotas,  also  5/i»fi«-5».-..' 
and  ^'Mttujmtuc,  live  in  alliance  with  the  Chipi>ewa\?.  to  the  north  of  the  Dacotaji.  aiid  to  the  we>n-' 
LakeAViniiipeg,  to  the  north  of  the  renibina  ;  and  along  the  Abi-inilioin.  Sa^ikutcliawan  QndMoc^< 
rivers.  The^-  ha\e  a  feud  with  the  J'.'ackfet't.  and  extend  their  excursions  to  the  Rt>cLy  Mount^iJs; 
and  with  tht'ir  kiiidnd  the  h.icota'^.  th'v  have  carrie>l  i>n  nn  (  xterminalirg  warfare  rfnee  the  ecu- 
mencumetit  of  the  17th  century.  All  the  Siou\  form  a  ■'onfideraiionof  independent  tribes  vlioiii.i:-' 
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In  a  general  council  on  matters  of  eommon  interest.  To  tbis  council  each  tribe  sends  a  deputy.  The 
Sioux  begin  their  year  at  the  yemal  equinox,  while  their  neighbours  the  Cbippeways  begin  theirs  at 
the  summer  solstice.  They  have  no  division  by  weeks,  and  reckon  their  time  by  sleep*  or  nights. 
The  Omaicha  or  Maha.  whose  principal  residence  is  at  a  great  village  on  the  Elk-horn,  an  affluent  of 
the  Flatte,  are  divided  into  several  tribes.  The  Mtmdanes,  a  scanty  race,  live  along  the  banks  of  the 
upper  Missouri,  in  two  villages.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  singnlarltv  of  their  religioaafttlth,  and 
for  the  great  whiteness  of  complexion  of  some  of  their  members.  The  IrataiaM,  aeneraUy  called  0«a- 
get,  a  brave  and  warlike  nation,  live  In  large  villages,  and  carry  on  implacable  nostilities  with  their 
western  neighbours ;  but  live  in  friendship  with  the  Sakls  and  the  Konsas.  They  are'chlefly  acri- 
enltural,  and  occupy  the  district  which  bears  their  name,  in  the  state  of  Missouri.  They  are  divided 
Into  three  principal  branches,  several  of  which  have  embraced  Christianity,  and  have  made  con- 
•Iderable  progress  in  civilization. 

The  Mobilx>Natches  or  Floridiah  Family  comprises  six  principal  independent  nations,  each 
■nbdivided  into  several  tribes.  The  Natehtt,  now  almost  extinct,  were  formerly  very  powerAal ;  the  ex- 
llting  remnant  is  dispersed  among  the  Creeks,  Chlckesaws.  and  others.  They  were  particularly  re* 
■aarkable  for  their  monarchical  government,  their  great  civilization,  and  for  the  worship  which  they 
rendered  to  the  sun,  in  a  temple  where  they  maintained  a  perpetual  fire.  The  Mtukohget  or  Cretki 
occupy  several  fertile  valleys  comprehended  within  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  where  they  live 
In  towns  and  villages.  They  have  madegreat  progress  in  civilization,  and  have  instituted  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  their  children.  IHiey  are  divided  into  two  principal  branches.  The  Upper 
Creeks,  or  Creeks  properly  so  called,  occupy  the  higher  parts  of  Alabama,  where  they  form  a  powerftil 
confederation,  with  a  president  styled  Myco.    The  Lower  Creeks,  called  also  Semtnolett  occupy  the 

Itiains  traversed  by  the  river  Flint ;  they  are  much  less  civilized  Uian  the  Creeks ;  but  are  very  war- 
ike,  and  have  for  eeveral  years  maintained  an  obstinate  and  destructive  warfare  with  the  military 
force  of  the  United  States,  who  are  endeavouring  to  subdue  or  remote  them.  The  Chicktuavee,  a  nu- 
merous people,  now  united  with  the  Y<usous,  live  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
They  have  made  rapid  progress  in  civilisation,  and  have  already  collected  themselves  into  large  vil- 
lages, where  they  live  by  cultivating  the  ground  :  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  they  were  the 
dominant  people  of  this  region.  The  Chactawt  or  Choetaws,  called  also  Flaiheadi,  are  a  numerous  agri- 
eultijral  people,  who  live  in  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Alabama.  The  Chero- 
kees,  a  numerous  race,  whose  territory  comprises  the  north-west  angle  of  Georgia,  the  north-east  of 
Alabama,andthesouth-ea8tof  Tennessee;  but  by  a  treaty  made  with  the  United  States  they  have  agreed 
to  transport  themselves  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  where  a  tract  of  country  has  been  allotted 
to  them.  In  1818,  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  nation,  preferring  the  wild  lifb  of  their  fathers,  removed 
to  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas,  while  the  rest  abandoned  the  savage  state,  and  adopted  the  religion 
and  the  usages  of  their  civilized  neighbours.  They  now  occupy  commodious  houses,  and  possess  70 
villages.  Some  of  them  have  well- cultivated  farms,  and  large  stocks  of  cattle;  while  others,  devo- 
ting themselves  to  mechanical  arts,  manufacture  stuffs,  and  possess  flour  and  saw  mills.  The  most  of 
them  can  read,  write,  and  cypher ;  and  almost  ail  speak  English.  They  have  established  a  library,  a 
museum,  and  a  weekly  Journal,  called  the  Cherokee  Phctnix,  which  is  published  by  a  Cherokee, in  the 
national  language,  with  an  English  translation ;  and  in  1827  they  formed  and  promulgated  a  constitu- 
tion, under  which  their  government  is  composed  of  three  distinct  powers,  legislative,  executive,  and 
Judicial,  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  MouAWK.  Ucbov,  or  Iroquois  Family,  consists  ofa  great  number  of  tribes,  comprising  the  re- 
maining de«cendants  of  much  more  numerous  and  powerful  races.  1  he  Mohawks,  now  reduced  to  a 
small  number,  dwell  partly  near  Niagara,  and  partly  on  the  bay  of  Kenty.  They  formed  part  of  the 
confederation  called  the  Five  Nations.  The  other  members  were  the  Senecas,  Onotuiagoea,  Oneidat, 
Cayugat,  Tuscuroreu.  Canoyt,  Mohegant,  and  Natutieokes.  The  first  five  are  named  Maquat  by  Uie  early 
Dutch  voyagprs,  and  Iroquois  by  the  French.  At  the  period  of  the  French  settlement  of  Canada, 
the  Five  Nations  occupied  the  country  between  Montreal  and  lake  Champlain ;  at  the  time  of  their 
cnreatest  power  they,  sutijugated  the  Chlppewayan  fiunily,  and  were  always  the  allies  of  the  English. 
In  1794  most  of  them  began  to  devote  themselves  to  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle.  The  Mo* 
hawks  of  Canada  have  sidoptcd  the  European  costume.  The  Senecat,  who  are  now  the  most  numeroua 
•f  these  races,  though  they  do  not  exceed  1600  individuals,  live  in  thestiUes  of  New  York  and  Ohio, 
and  make  the  nearest  approach  to  the  whites  in  their  dress  and  manners.  The  Ilurons,  formerly  a 
powerful  nation,  to  the  cast  of  the  Huron,  are  now  reduced  to  a  small  tribe,  who  live  on  the  western 
shore  of  lake  St.  Clair ;  while  a  small  part  of  them  occupy  the  village  of  Loretto,  nine  miles  tnm 
Quebec,  where  they  have  become  catholics,  and  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture. 

The  LmtZTAPPB  or  Lkn apb  Family.  The  Shavanot,  once  a  numerous  and  wide-spread  people, 
have  only  a  few  small  remnants  on  the  Upper  Waba^  in  Indiana,  near  the  sources  of  the  great 
Miami  in  Ohio,  and  in  Illinois.  The  Mequacnaquea,  one  of  their  tribes,  like  the  Levites  of  old,  nave 
the  exclusive  charge  of  their  sacrifices  and  reugious  services ;  while  the  Kikkapoot  are  noted  for 
their  warlike  propensity.  The  Saku,  Sawckeea,  and  Ottogamies,  called  also  Foxes,  are  two  other 
fragments  of  tne  same  great  nation ;  who  live  along  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  its  affluent  the  A^ooa. 
Thev  are  the  allies  of  the  Sioux,  are  stationary,  and  cultivate  maize.  The  Miatnis  and  the  ttHnou  are 
the  best  known  of  all  the  tribes  of  this  nation,  to  which  seem  also  to  belong  the  Poltotcatameh.  The 
most  of  them  live  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Biichigsn.  The  Pottatcatameh  and  Winnehagoes  hare 
sold  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands  south  of  the  Wisconsin,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  lots. 
The  Lenni' Lennape  or  Lenopea,  named  Deiavares  by  the  English,  and  Loup$  by  the  French,  were 
formerly  very  numerous,  ana  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  re-i 
mains  of  them  now  live  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.  The  Slahicanni  or  Mohicans,  and  the  Abenaqui  are  the 
two  princiiMl  branches  of  a  numerous  nation,  who  formerly  lived  in  New  England  and  New  Yoric.  The 
most  of  them,  now  called  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  have  united  with  the  Five  Nations ;  but  a  small  num- 
ber arc  still  found  at  the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  The  Micmaks  or  Gaspesiens,  formerly  very  nume- 
rous, ai;d  spread  over  all  the  east  coast  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland, 
are  now  found  onlv  oft  the  sooth-west  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  interior  of  Newfoundland, 
where  they  are  sttll  savage  idolaters,  while  the  others  have  aU  become  Christians,  and  made  rapid 

Erogress  in  civilization.  The  Atfotiquins  and  the  Chippeways  are  the  two  principal  and  best  known 
ranches  of  a  nation  spread  over  Canada,  in  Michigan,  Huron  territory,  and  the  district  of  Bfandanes 
in  the  United  States.  They  are  always  at  war  with  the  Sioux,  and  hse  fire-arms.  The  Knistenauxi 
a  numerous  people,  scattered  over  all  Lower  Canada,  part  of  Labrador,  and  New  South  Wales,  ana 
atill  farther  west.  The  Nenawehk  live  along  the  Severn,  and  the  Abbitibes,  along  the  river  and  lake 
which  bear  their  name.  The  Chippeuyans  or  Chepayans,  whoie  n«merouM'^io^8  a*^  spread  over 
the  basin  of  the  Mackenzie,  the  Coppermine  river,  and  part  of  that  of  the  Tacoutche-Tesee.  The 
Carriers,  in  New  Caledonia.  The  Indians,  who  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Barbara  in  Cali- 
fornia, belonging  to  this  family,  are  few  in  number,  but  remarkable  for  their  ctvilita|ion. 

The  Wakash  or  Nootka,  a  verv  warlike  nation,  live  in  large  towns  on  Quadra's  and  Vancouver's 
Island,  which  from  thaiu  would  be  much  more  apprftprlatdy  and  less  awkwardly  named  Nootka 
Island. 

The  KoLrcHS  or  Kalocbb  Family,  to  which  belong  the  people  who  live  along  the  coast  from 
Jakutat  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Inlands,  are  all  reiBaricable  for  tbeir  courage,  their  industry,  and  their 
ingenuity  and  practical  sirill  in  the  construction  of  their  houses,  canoes,  and  implements  of  war  att4 
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what  majp  ba  called  labeiim  or  dnalUm.  It  ii  rtxj  icmtrkible,  that  anao^  dl  Ii* 
tribH,  howercr  nv^e,  we  find  an  idea,  more  or  IcM  dear,  of  «  Snprnnie  BAg, 
who  govern*  the  heBVen  and  the  earth  j  of  an  aill  spirit  who  •barea  with  him  tha 
dominion  of  nature  ;  and  of  the  immortalii  j  of  the  hiuI,  or  rather,  of  a  fiiture  itate 
of  eiistenre.  Several  of  the  tribet  have  prieitior  conjuren;  lome  have  Deitker;  but 
■11  believe  in  the  eiiateiice  of  invisible  beings  uid  of  a  future  life.  Some  n 
God  under  the  form  of  ■  star  :  lome  as  an  animal  j  some,  on  the  contrary,  : 
only  in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  A  great  number  of  religious  creeds,  baaM  oa 
supposed  revelations,  as  well  as  the  religions  of  the  ancient  Meiicaoa,  Peruviaiis,  and 
Muytcas,  have  disappeared  with  tbe  conversion  to  Christianity  of  thoie  who  pn>- 
fetsed  them  ;  but  some  part  of  [he  creed  and  religious  pradiniS  of  the  three  lari^ 
mentioned  nations,  «cem  still  to  be  preserved  among  their  dncendanls.  It  U  eiea 
curious  to  observe,  in  the  ancient  worship  of  Peru,  traces  of  the  Miiidoo  trimurti; 
to  meet  with  the  doctrine  of  tranamigrstion  in  the  creed  of  the  Tlasi^teka;  to  tec 
the  Pastoui,  in  tbe  cent  re  of  South  Anierica,  living  on  regctablei,  and  abalaining  fini 
Aesh  ;  and  to  find  among  the  Mexicans,  traditions  of  the  mother  of  nutnkiod  bavini 
fallen  from  her  eitato  of  innocence  and  happiness;  of  a  great  flood,  in  which  a 
tingle  bmily  escaped  on  ■  lafl;  and  of  a  pyramidal  edifice  raited  by  the  pride  of  man- 
kind, and  destroyed  by  (be  wrath  of  the  gods ;  ceremonies  of  purifi<«tion  at  tbe  tartk 
of  children ;  images  made  of  mnize  flour,  and  distributed  in  portiona  to  the  pcopia 
auembied  in  tbe  leuipleai  conresiion  of  sins  made  by  penitents;  and  r«ligious  as- 
sociations resembling  thosu  of  the  monks  and  nuns  of  Europe.  At  the  arrival  of  tb> 
Spaniardi  buman  blood  flowed  in  the  leocallia  or  temples  of  tbe  Mexican*  and  (he 
Hayaii  and  tbe  Peruvians  offered  at  Cuzco,  before  tbe  appearance  of  MaDCO-Cafiar, 
•U  the  cruel  socriRcea  of  the  Hindoos.  Even  the  worship  of  the  iun,  introdtieed  by 
the  Incas,  though  a  milder  hrm  of  religion,  was  not  free  from  huiDan  aai  ijfiii  1. 
thousands  of  buman  victims  were  immolated  on  the  tonib  of  the  monandi.  The 
cannibals  of  Braxjl  had  ■  less  sanguinary  worship,  and  (heir  creed  bore  a  vny  dJatiBd 
impress  of  dualism,  which  is  still  met  with  among  the  people  of  thia  vast  eontioeat. 
The  Cabetes,  however,  are  said  to  have  bad  neither  creed  nor  religious  cnrcmoniet. 

Tbe  people  of  the  Upper  Orinoco,  Atapspo,  and  Iniriiida,  have  no  other  objerts 
of  worship  than  tbe  powers  of  nature.     They  give  the  name  of  CachioiMia,  or  tbe 
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Manitou,  to  the  Great  Spirit  who  rules  the  seasons,  and  provides  the  harvests.  Be- 
sides Cachimana  there  is  an  evil  spirit,  named  Jolokiamo,  who  is  less  powerful,  but 
more  cunning  and  more  active.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  says  Humboldt, 
there  is  no  idol ;  but  the  botuto,  or  sacred  trumpet,  is  an  object  of  veneration.  As  a 
qualification  for  a  person  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  botuto,  and  become 
a  piache  or  conjurer,  he  must  be  of  pure  morals,  and  remain  in  celibacy.  The  initiated 
submit  to  flagellations,  fasts,  and  painful  exercises.  There  is  only  a  small  number  of 
the  sacred  trumpets ;  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  placed  on  a  hill  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Tano  and  Rio  Negro.  Women  are  not  allowed  to  see  this  marvellous 
instrument ;  and  are  even  excluded  from  all  the  ceremonies  of  worship.  If  one  of  them 
should  happen  to  see  the  trumpet,  she  is  put  to  death  without  pity. 

The  Sioux,  the  Chippeways,  the  Sakis,  the  Foxes,  the  Winebagoes,  the  Meno- 
menes,  and  other  tribes  of  North  America,  all  believe,  perhaps,  in  a  Great  Spirit ; 
but  there  is  no  individual  among  them  who  has  not  a  favourite  object  of  reverence, 
in  some  animal,  tree,  herb,  or  root.  Every  chief  of  a  fisunily,  every  old  woman,  and 
almost  every  individual,  has  a  collection  of  herbs  and  medicinal  roots,  which  they 
call  the  medicine  bag,  and  regard  as  the  sanctuary  of  so  many  divinities.  They  keep 
it  carefully  in  their  tents,  and  never  separate  from  it  when  they  are  at  war,  or  on  a 
journey.  Among  several  of  these  tribes,  when  they  are  settled  for  a  portion  of  the 
year,  there  are  huts,  where  girls  are  placed  to  watch  over  the  fire  which  is  kept 
burning  in  the  centre,  like  the  Roman  vestals,  the  Peruvian  virgins  of  the  sun,  the 
guardians  of  the  prytaneum  at  Athens,  and  the  Guebres  of  Persia  and  India.  It  seems 
to  be  considered  as  an  emblem  of  the  sun,  or  at  least  is  consecrated  to  that  vivifying 
luminary. 

The  religion  of  the  Araucanians,  Natches,  Choctaws,  and  some  other  tribes,  is  a 
kind  of  Sabeism.  The  Cahans  make  the  roost  extravagant  gestures  in  addressing 
their  prayers  to  the  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  implore  every  morning.  The  Knis- 
tenaux  regard  as  spirits  the  fogs  which  cover  the  marshes  of  their  country.  The 
Cbippewyans  believe  themselves  to  be  descended  from  a  dog,  and  consequently  regard 
that  animal  as  sacred ;  they  represent  the  Creator  of  the  world  under  the  figure  of  a 
bird,  whose  eyes  flash  lightning,  and  whose  voice  produces,  thunder.  They  have  also 
traditions  of  a  great  flood,  and  of  the  long  life  of  the  primitive  human  race. 

Among  several  of  the  North  American  tribes,  and  even  among  some  of  those,  in  the 
South,  fanaticism  occasions  scenes  not  less  cruel  than  those  with  which  the  Hindoos 
celej[)rate  their  Currack  pAja;  but  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  enumerate  cere- 
monies which  are  almost  as  various  as  the  tribes  that  practise  them. 

Christianity  is  professed  by  all  the  European  colonists,  and  by  many  Indian  converts. 
The  Catholic  Church  is  dominant  and  exclusive  in  Brazil  and  all  Spanish  America ; 
but  in  some  of  the  more  remote  regions,  the  natives  preserve  their  ancient  idob  along 
with  the  images  of  the  saints ;  crown  them  with  flowers,  and  address  them  in  secret 
prayers.  There  are  also  a  great  many  Catholics  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada. 
In  English  America,  or  the  United  States  and  British  territories,  all  the  various  sects 
of  Protestants  are  found,  and  also  a  few  Jews. 

Divisions America  is  naturally  divided  into  three  great  portions,  namely,  North 

America^  South  America,  and  West  Indies;  but,  politically,  it  is  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  independent  states  and  territories,  \y\ih  the  foreign  possessions  of  European 
powers.  These  we  shall  describe  in  the  following  order :  1.  Russian  America;  2, 
British  Continental  Territory  in  North  America ;  3.  United  States  of  North  America ; 
4.  Republic  of  Texas ;  5.  Mexico ;  6.  California ;  7.  Yucatan ;  8.  United  States  of 
Guatemala,  or  Central  America;  9.  New  Granada;  10.  Venezuela;  11.  Equador;  12. 
Peru;  13.  Bolivia;  14.  Chili;  15.  United  States  of  the  Rio de  la  Plata;  16.  Para- 
guay  ;  17.  Uruguay,  or  Banda  Oriental ;  18.  Empire  of  Brazil;  19.  British,  French, 
and  Dutch  Guiana;  20.  Patagonia;  21.  The  Islands.  22.  To  these  we  shall  add  the 
Arctic  Regions,  or  Greenland  and  Spitzhergen. 

I.  RUSSIAN  AMERICA, 

This  territorr  comprehends  the  north-western  portion  of  the  continent,  extending  from  Behrlng'i 
Strait  eastward  to  the  meridian  of  Mount  St.  Elias,  along  both  the  Arctic  and  the  Pacific  Oeeana ;  and 
from  that  mountain  southwards,  along  the  maritime  chain  of  hills,  till  it  touch  the  coast,  sboat  549 
A(f  N.  lat.,  forming  an  area  of  about  390,000  square  miles.  It  is  in  the  immediate  possession  of  the  Rus- 
sian American  Company ;  and  the  settlement  originated  with  a  company  or  assoeiatioo  ai  mcrehaats 
formed  at  Irlcutslc,  who  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Paul  the  ezelnaive  pririlege  of  trading  for  peltry 
in  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  a4)aeent  ^coasts.  This  prtvllMe  was  extended  dj  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander over  all  Russian  America.  The  capital  and  principal  aetory  was  first  estabUsbcd  at  Kodlak ; 
but  the  increasing  scarcity  of  sea-otters  in  the  Aleutian  blanda,  and  the  neoesctty  of  yam^tam  tbMi 
farther  south,  led  the  then  goTemor  to  lay  the  foundation  of  New  Arkhangd,  whidi  has  now  SteonM 
Che  capital.  The  Russian  domlnioii,  however,  over  the  vast  solitudes  of  tUi  refkm  If  OMrsly  bmbImiI, 
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\  Some  of  the  trlbot  vho  Uv»  along  the  coa-t*.  tell  or  barter  fan  with  the  RoaaUna.  and  aeto 

-  the  BuTervignty  uf  the  empire :  but  most  of  them,  as  well  as  those  In  the  Interior,  are  ouitc  I 

dent.    We  may  even  My  that  the  sreater  part  of  the  interior  Is  quite  unknomn  to  the  Rimii 

4  po<tseiis  merely  some  umall  e«tabli!fhments  on  the  coast,  and  aonoe  poats  surrounded  vith  iiu 

•I  paiikades.  wh(ch  arc  digulflod  with  the  title  uf  tort*.    Sete  ^rkhnngtt,  the  capital,  •'i'uat^  tin  '■ 

<i  cua«t  uf  Hitica  hland.  in  N  lat.  ^7-  3'.  and  W.  long.  135  '  13'.  is  a  town  with  xbout  I'.tm  iidiatita 

,1  contains  the  boards  and  warehouses  of  the  Company.  The  thermometer  falla  Iwlow  2^-  Fsfan 

t  January  and  Fel>ruary.  which  are  the  coldest  months ;  the  mean  tempvrmture  uf  these  months 

■A  M-* ;  in  .\ugust  it  i^  57  ^  7'.  The  Rus«ian*  have  alto  a  settlement  at  Iiud*»£a^  on  the  coa#t  of  Ci 

J  38-  SQ'  N.  lat..  where  thry  cultivate  a  fertile  tract  which  extends  several  iitile«  Inland.    Thi 

•T  aloni;  the  coasts,  within  tlio  Ra*sian  limits.  MX^-.—  QHem  Charloit^'M  iMhnit,   frinre  t-f  H'akt 

.  •  Sitkit,  Jdinimltw.  A'litff,  Moiita^Hf,  Kodiak,  and  the  long  Chain  of  the  ^Uutiutt  iBtantU.  whirl 

'  f>oni  Alaiihlca  to'  tvainUohatka,  a  distance  of  almut  CflOmllos.  and  consiirt  ai:|«areiit  1>  of  thie  fui 

^'  a  range  tif  Aubmarine  volcanic  mountains,  scvvral  of  which  are  In  constant  activit  j.   Brkrtnt' 

AttiMK  OipttinuMck.  and  (httuiUuhkn,  are  the  princiital.    Ooniinack  contains  enurmoas  Vbloan 

of  which.  Chtchaldtntk,  U  attout  oiM3  fvet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  volcano  of  yiaktu.- 

*  Oonalaibka,  rises  to  54i)l  feet.    All  the  islands  preMpnt  a  barren  asnect.  with  high  and  coni 

factfii.  which  are  covurtHi  with  snow  during  great  |<art  of  the  year.     Vegetation  is  aoauty.  ai 

are  no  trees  or  |ilaiits  larger  than  shruli^  and  liu^hes.     The  iidiabitants  are  of  a  middle  size.  < 

:  brown  complexion,  and  apparently  intonnctiiate  lietwetn  tlte  Monirollan  and  the  America 

r  Their  chief  occupation  uiK-d  to  be  hunting  Bea-4iitvr9S  sva-Uons,  and  seal* ;  but  the  unsparing  t 

P  of  these  animals  has  now  made  thorn  very  scarce. 

II.  BPJTISfl  COyTISEXTAL  TERRITORY 
ly  NORTH  AMERICA. 

This  region  comprises  the  iiudgon*s  Bay  Company's   Territories^  Camadt 

Bruntwick,  Nova  Scotia^  and  Honduras. 

The  Trrritory  t\fthe  Hwlsun't  Bay  Cvinpany  includes  iMhrad&r  Bnd  EiMst  Maine,  on  the  east  i 

Hew  Svrth  H'ah't  and  .NVir  Stmth  »  airs,  on  the  wv»t  side  of  Hudhon's  Bay,  with  the  Interior  c 

farther  west  an  far  as  the  Arctic  and  Faciflc  Oceans,  and  the  Russian  frontier.     The  western 

:<  of  this  dreary  country  in  intersected  by  numerous  river*,  lakes,  and  marsht-a  ;  the  eroand 

where  barren  and  devulatc ;  the  m^a  is  open  only  from  the  brgiuning  of  July  till  the  CDdol  Sv^ 

and,  •>nch  is  the  severity  uf  the  climate,  that  cvin  in  .'i7  ■  N.  lat.  the  lakes  tVevae  eii^ht  fwt  thick 

congvalu ;  rocks  split « itha  nn\*e  reM-nibling  tlist  of  the  loudest  artillery,  and  the  ahatt<*red  fr 

fly  to  an  amazinK  distance.  Tho  weather  i«  eajiridous.  and  the  obanges  sudden.    The  aurora 

sonidinias  sheds  a  liulit  equal  to  that  of  the  lull  nitiun.    Tlivre  is  gircat  abundance  of  h.-rry 

shrubs,  and  culinan-  nerhs.     In  some  place?  tervbinthiiu^s  are  common,  and  otht  r  trv«.s  attal 

slderahlc  fixe.   On  Ked  River  different  kinds  of  culture  succeed  well.    Animals  are  aomewha 

rous.  as  the  bulTalo.  rein -doer,  musk  ox,  fallow-deer,  beaver,  wolf,  fox,  catamount,  wild  ca 

black,  and  brown  bears,  wolverine,  otter,  racoon,  musk  rat,  mink,  pine-martin,  ermine,  po 

I  haiv,  various  squirrels,  and  mice.    I'hc  northi-rn  and  eastern  coaata  are  Inhabited  by  N( 

I  trilHH  of  the  Esquimaux  family;  the  interior  and  southern  portions,  by  aboriginal  America 

{  all  live  by  hunting  and  tishing,  and  by  exchanging  the  produce  with  the  Earopvan  traders. 

trade  of  tho  region  is  carrii^  on  by  the  Hudson's  Usy  Company,  whose  head -quarter  a  and  f 

depot  is  Vvrk  Parttrv,  A  niilo>i  altove  the  muuth  r>f  Hayes  River,  in  N.  lat.  57^  and  W.  long 

The  Tompany  has  niarly  Iikk)  i>ersons  in  its  cmpluynient  i  and  has  formed  a  settlement  on  R< 

,  for  the  ri'tln-d  ntni^iTn  and  MT\anti(. 

Liibni'ltir  is  a  triangular  i-eninsula,  iMuindcd  on  the  ea*!  by  Pavis*  Straits  :  on  tho  south,  by 
and  thi'  Kult'of  St.  Lawreiici- ;  and  un  the  we<«t.  (•>  I{iiiiM>h'!>  Kay.  Kut  it  is  ;•«  Oidd  and  luarn 
CMUMtrJe-J  iiU»ve  de^cribtd:  and  is,  ltesi»lps.  constantly  enveloped  in  ft<:.:s.  Tho  intrrior.  ho^ 
sume»li«t  liiiliUr  than  tho  oi<aiit»,  and  pn-nluoes  >snoii9trr>i-s,  with  celcrv.  and  other  plants.  ' 
face  i«(  a  mass  of  muunUin*  and  rockn,  inters |ier.«od  «ith  iniinmorai>le  lakes  and  rivers,  which 
with  tho  Itest  sporiei*  uf  tl.-li.  The  country  •.warnit  with  Uawrsand  rtiu-devr,  and  N-ar- 
The  i-liier-duck  and  innumerahlo  other  liinl>  frei]ii(-nt  the  iHvtern  coasts.  Tho  Mora\ian  1 
hn%eostaliliithe«l  thr(>e  «otilenients.  at  .Vnin.  CAA'/A.  nmi  lln^tutkal;  and.  besides  |«reachiiig  th 
ha^e  tau»;ht  the  Ksquiiuaux  many  of  tho  uMlul  uitc  of  life,  and  thoreby  partially  civilixed  a] 
their  influence. 

§  1.  Canada. 

SirrATioN  .\Nn  Extf.nt. -- This  t'Xtonsive  ropion  is  situate  hot  ween  42-  ii 
N.  lat.  aiui  KW  and  81'  NV.  long.;  hfiiij:  about  1401)  miles  in  length  from  < 
\vt'<it,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  *2iKl  to  4(X).  In  1701  it  w.is  divided  into  t 
provinces  ot"  Lower  and  I'pper  Canada,  which  have  been  again  united,  for  \ep 
purpose'*,  in  the  p^e^eIlt  \ear  (1S41 ).  Canada  fornis  a  lonp  narrow  tract  of  c\ 
extending  south-west  waul  from  the  sea,  along  both  sides*  of  the  river  St.  Lav 
as  far  as  the  4o  N.  lat  ,  and  fronj  tiie  point  where  that  parallel  crosses  the  r 
stretcht"*  westward  alonjr  the  northern  bank  of  the  Cataraqui,  and  the  northern 
of  the  lakes  Ontario,  Krie,  Huron  and  Superior,  including  tho  penin^iuhi  fuiii 
Lake  Huron  on  tho  we!>t.  und  Kilo  and  Ontario  on  the  south  and  south-east 
river  Ottawa  forms  the  common  boundary  between  the  two  ]>rovinoes  throt 
greater  part  of  its  course. 

Gknf.ral  Aspect. — Canada  is  intersr«;ted  l)y  mountainous  ridgCfs,  which 
from  the  coast  far  into  the  interior,  and  between  lhi>e  lie  extensive  valley?, 
nro  generally  fertile.  On  the  northern  shore  i»f  the  St.  Lawrence  a  ridge  of  I 
rises  near  the  ea^te^n  extremity  of  Lower  Canada,  which  stretches  close  to  th 
for  upwards  of  1(K)  miles,  and  forms  its  rugged  banks  a«i  lar  as  Cape  Touniient, 
thiity  miles  below  Quebec.  Hero  the  ridge,  taking  a  direction  west-soiith-wes 
ndnatCB  on  the  river  Ottawa,  about  thirty-eight  leagiMfs  above  its  coiiflueiic 
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the  St.  Lawrence,  after  extending  from  Cape  Tourment  along  the  coune  of  the 
river  about  300  miles.  The  tract  of  country  lying  between  it  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  may  be  estimated  at  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  b  beautifully  pic- 
turesque, well  watered,  and  level.  Towards  the  west,  more  especially,  it  may  be 
considered,  in  respect  of  population,  soil,  and  skilful  cultivation,  as  the  choicest  part 
of  the  province. 

That  part  of  Canada  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  this  ridge  is  comprehended 
within  the  Ottawa  river  on  the  north-west,  the  BIst  parallel  of  west  longitude,  and 
the  52d  of  north  latitude.  It  is  intersected  by  another  and  higher  range  of  moun- 
tains, which  runs  into  the  interior  in  a  north-west  direction,  at  the  distance  of  about 
200  miles  from  the  former  ridge,  and  which  forms  the  watershed  by  which  the  tri- 
butary streams  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  divided  from  those  that  fall  into  Hudson's 
Bay.  Of  this  extensive  wilderness,  which  has  been  but  imperfectly  explored,  we 
know  only  that  it  is  covered  with  immense  forests,  whose  dreary  solitudes  are  inter- 
rupted merely  by  hunting  parties  of  wandering  savages. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  ridge  commences  nearly  100  miles 
below  Quebec,  which  takes  a  south-west  direction;  and  opposite  to  this  dty, 
is  about  ten  leagues  distant  from  the  river.  The  intervening  country  is  a  fertile 
and  well-cultivated  level,  with  several  insulated  hills,  or  rather  rocks,  of  a  singular 
form,  and  thinly  covered  with  small  trees  near  their  summits.  The  same  chain,  conti- 
nuing in  a  south-west  direction,  crosses  the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  to  the  we^t  of  Lake  Memphremagog»  and  proceeds  in  the  same  course 
until  it  meets  with  the  Hudson  river.  The  tract  between  this  ridge  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  with  the  exception  of  some  occasional  ridges,  is  nearly  level,  and,  from 
the  richness  of  its  soil,  is  covered  with  populous  and  flourishing  settlements. 

Beyond  this  ridge,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  is  another  and  a  higher 
^^^ge,  generally  denominated  the  Land's  Height,  because  it  divides  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  St  Lawrence  from  those  which  flow  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and 
its  summit  is  also  supposed  to  constitute  the  boundary  line  between  the  territories  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  This  range  of  mountains  commences  near 
Cape  Rosier,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and,  stretching  into  the  interior  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  river,  and  with  the  former  chain,  ter- 
minates on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Connecticut  river,  being  in  length  nearly  400 
miles.  The  country  lying  between  these  two  ridges  varies  iu  its  quality  and  ferti- 
lity, according  to  its  peculiar  situation.  From  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
which  is  the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  to  the  river 
Chaudiere,  within  a  few  miles  of  Quebec,  there  is  a  tract  of  excellent  and  fertile 
land,  divided  mostly  into  townships,  many  of  which  are  occupied  and  under  culti- 
vation. This  part  of  the  country,  from  its  luxuriant  soO,  and  from  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  contiguous  to  the  United  States,  and  also  from  containing  the 
main  roads  and  principal  points  of  communication  between  the  two  territories,  will 
probably  become  the  most  flourishing  portion  of  the  province.  From  the  river  Chau- 
diere eastward  to  Lake  Temiscouata  the  land  is  broken,  irregular,  and  of  an  indiffer- 
ent quality,  interspersed,  however,  with  some  good  and  productive  tracts,  of  which 
the  returns  would  amply  repay  the  expenses  of  cultivation.  From  Lake  Temis- 
couata eastward  to  Cape  Rosier,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  country  has  been 
but  partially  explored.  But  it  appears  generally  to  be  of  a  rugged  and  mountainous 
character ;  and  such  parts  of  it  as  are  known  present  an  appearance  of  sterility  which 
holds  out  no  encouragement  to  the  labours  of  the  farmer.  On  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  however,  some  fertile  spots  are  to  be  found,  on  which  settlements  might 
be  established  with  advantage.  On  the  south  side  of  the  ridge,  down  to  the  shores 
of  Gaspe  and  Chaleurs  Bay,  the  country  is  generally  barren  and  mountainous,  inter- 
spersed with  occasional  spots  of  excellent  land,  some  of  which,  especially  those  on 
the  shores  of  Chaleurs  Bay,  are  well  inhabited.  They  contain  about  3000  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom,  being  employed  in  the  fisheries,  bestow  comparatively  little  attention 
on  agriculture. 

That  portion  of  Upper  Canada  which  has  been  laid  out  into  townships  extends 
from  the  eastern  frontier  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  Lake 
Ontario,  Lake  Erie,  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  the  communieation  between  it  and  Lake 
Huron,  in  length  about  570  miles ;  and  its  breadth  towards  the  north  varies  ftom  40 
to  50  miles.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  tract  the  soil  is  excellent,  and  is  not  ex- 
ceeded in  fertility  by  any  other  part  of  the  American  continent.  It  generally  consists 
of  a  fine  dark  loam,  mixed  with  a  rich  vegetable  mould ;  but  it  is  so  happily  varied  as 
to  present  situations  adapted  to  every  species  of  produce.     For  about  170  miles  from 
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t  the  eaitem  frontier  uf  tbe  province,  to  the  heud  of  the  Bay  of  Quint  c.  on  Lake  Or: 

ly  the  land  is  spreud  out  into  an  almost  uniform  level  of  f?reat  beauty,  u  bicfa  riiet 

a  few  ffet  from  the  hank  of  the  St.  I^wrenre.     It  is  well  watered  in  aliuo4:  t 
directitiu  by  numerous  »treamt»,  which  are  generally  naviirnhle  fur  iK^ati-  ai.d  c*: 
and  whi''h,  at  the  same  time,  prei^ent  the  nioi^t  desirable  eit actions  for  the  er«:ct:i 
*  macbinory.     From  the  Bay  of  Qiiinti:,  at  tbe  distance  of  about    •!*»  milrt  from 

1  eastern  shore*  of  Lake  Ontario,  to  iti»  wc-tftorn  extremity,   run^  a  longitudinal  i 

1  of  no  frreat  i-U'vation,  and  of  inconsiderable  breadth.       Anotbor  ridge,  called 

/  Queensiown  IhiRbts,  extends  from  tbi^  point  eastward  aloni;  the  !»outhem  siior 

<%  Lake  Ontario,  between  thei»e  and  Luke  Krie«  into  the  State  uf  New  Yurk. 

;;  ran^e  never  rises  in  any  part  more  tlian  100  yards  al>ove  the  level  of  the  lake 

r  country  which  lits  l>etween  tbe  two  lakes  of  Ontario  and    Eric,   and  which  ext 

.'  round  the  %* extern  i-xtrcmity  of  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Hay  of  Quinro,  comprcbcn 

the  Newcastle,  tbe  Home,  and  tbe  Niagara  di^iricts  is  watered  by  a  nuQiber  of] 
y  and  sni:ili  streams.    Tlie  land  tbrouiibmit  i*  unconnnonly  rich  uiul  fcriile,  and  alr 

f  contains  a  numlnT  u(  riourisbing  settlements.     A  road  leads  from  Toronto,  nea; 

western  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  capital  of  L'ppor  Canada,  to  Lake  Sin 
which  is  4i)  mile»  long  and  12  bro.ul;  and  along  this  road  a  great  number  of  emigi 
have  been  settled. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  tract  we  have  been  describinsr.  wliirli  Rxtend«  alone 
northern  chores  of  Lake  Erie,  from  tbe  river  Ouse  to  tbe  lake  and  river  of  St.  C 
U  an  uninterrupted  level,  abounding  in  the  most  advanttigeoii^  situations  fur  *e 
ments ;  and  tbo»e  portions  of  it  whicii  are  already  ocnipied  and  under  tillage  equ.il 
■  I  part  of  either  province  in  the  plentiful crop<«  and  thriving  farms  with  which  they  ato 

That  portion  of  the  country  which  lies  between  I^ike  Krie  and  Lake  St.  ClAir  i> 
haps  tbe  most  delightful  in  tbe  whole  province.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  tbe  Uii 
fled  and  luxuriant  hcene  which  ever\  where  open-*  to  the  view,  the  excellent  tl>h  w 
abound  in  the  rivers,  and  tbe  profusion  of  game  to  he  found  in  tbe  woods,  comuir 
attract  a  ccnitinuul  supply  of  new  eettlers  to  this  highly  favoured  tract. 

Climatk. — In  Canada,  the  opposite  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  nrc  fc-lt  in  all  i 
t  excess.     The  greatest  heat  experienced  during  the  summer  is   from  iRv"  to  lU: 

I  Fahrenheit  in  the  bbade;  but  the  usual  sumnuT  heat  is  about  SO"  or  82"\      In  w: 

the  thermometer  is  ^ometinlCs  (30^  of  Falirenheit  below  the  freezing   point,  all  he 
it  never  continues  :ibove  one  or  two  (lay<    so  low;    and   it  is  nor   above  tm- 
,  twice  in    a   seascm   that   tlii*   exce<i^ive    eold    is   felt.      In    tbe  winter   uf    17i*»> 

mcr«Miry  w  i«i  fro/en  at  Qutrliee.  Tin*  medium  temperature  of  winter  n^av  he  > 
mated  in  general  tt)  be  lit)m  '20  aliovi*  to  *2.>M»elo\v  zero.  Tbe  pmo  atnui^plurf 
cloudle'^'i  «ik_\  wbieli  aUva\s  accompany  this  inUMise  frost  make  it  both  [iU-araMi 
beallbx.  and  render  il>  effects  on  tlie  human  lM)dy  much  less  severe  than  \vbL-:i 
atmo>|ihere  is  Io.-uIimI  witli  vapours.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  S(*a,  towards  tbe  e.t^ 
coa<t  of  Lower  Canad.i,  fo^:-;  are  frerjueinly  l)ro\ii:}it  from  the  i'Uilt  i>t  St.  L-iwn 
b_v  tlie  easterly  wind;  l>ut  to  tin'  we>t\v:ird  tiiey  schhim  prevail,  and  even  at  l^u 
they  are  almost  unknown.  In  Canada,  tlie  <piinv,  summer,  and  auttnnn  are  r^.'•..^ 
bended  in  live  months,  from  Mnv  till  Septeuihi-r ;  tlie  re>t  of  tlu-  \e;ir  nnv  1\» 
to  conMst  wholly  of  winter.  In  Octolur  fro>t  l)et:in>i  to  he  felt,  althuui:!)  dnriii;: 
day  the  rays  ol  the  sun  still  keep  the  weather  tolera;:ly  warm.  In  the  succii 
month  of  November  the  IvoM  inereases  in  ri^'our.  and  one  snow-«tnrui  siicct-eii^ 
other  until  the  whoK-  faee  ot  the  country  is  covered,  and  the  eye  looks  in  vain  lor 
solitary  spot  of  vertlure  whereon  to  re«'t.  The>e  storm>  are  generaily  aeeoinpn 
by  a  violent  wind,  which,  dtivim;  :i:oi!^'  the  ^iiow  with  innin'r.se  Vflocity,  rei- 
them  much  more  gloomy  and  te:ritie.  The  mo>t  severe  ^l;ow•-^l<>^ms  nrciir  in 
vemher,  ami  generally  c»»me  from  the  north-ea.-t.  ftom  the  fro/en  reL'ioii!*  of  Hmiy 
Bay  ami  Labrador.  Tlii-J  gloomy  and  di>n.i:rteaMe  weather  frefpiently  ciuitiniies 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  December,  wlien  the  aimo-phere  chars;  an  intense  i 
then  succeeds,  the  >k>  becomes  seri-ne,  j-ure.  nn<l  tro?ty,  and  of  a  bright  a^nrc  1 
I  and  this  cold  and  clear  weather  generalls  l.i>ts  till  May.     The  *.now  covers  the  grc 

to  the  depth  of  >everal  feet,  so  that  wheil-cirriiiges  can  no  loneer  be  used,  ']' 
place  is  supplied  hy  rniioint^  a  sort  of  sledu'c^,  wliieh,  being  placed  on  iron-iiinii 
resemhling  in  form  the  ir<»ns  of  a  pair  of  skaii>,  pa>s  over  the  liar<!en.<l  snow  witl 
linking  deep.  These  carriaires  are  generally  liuht  t»pen  vehicles,  drawn  by  one  ho 
to  which  the  snow,  after  it  is  trodden  for  *on.e  time,  and  hardened  b_\  the  trot,  ol 
very  little  resistance  ;  and  in  them  tbe  Canadians  travel  in  the  n'ost  agreeable  man 
and  with  inctmciivahle  rapidity.  So  light  is  the  draught,  that  the  samp  horse 
go  in  one  day  eighty,  and  sornetimen  ninety  mile^ ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  « 
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climate  always  take  advantage  of  the  winter,  when  they  can  trave.  so  easily  and 
expeditiously,  to  visit  their  friends  who  live  at  a  distance.  Covered  cariofes  are  some- 
times used  to  protect  the  travellers  from  the  weather ;  but,  in  general,  open  carriages 
are  preferred. 

About  the  beginning  of  December  all  the  small  rivers  are  completely  frozen  over 
and  covered  with  snow.  Even  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence  is  arrested  in  its  course, 
and  from  the  beginning  of  December  till  the  middle  of  April  the  navigable  communi- 
cation is  interrupted  by  the  frost.  During  this  period  the  river  from  Quebec  to 
Kingston,  and  between  the  great  lakes,  except  the  Niagara  falls  and  rapids,  is  wholly 
frozen  over.  The  great  lakes  are  never  entirely  covered  with  ice ;  but  the  ice  usually 
shuts  up  all  the  bays  and  inlets,  and  extends  many  miles  towards  the  centre  of  these 
inland  seas.  In  Lake  Superior,  which  is  farthest  to  the  north,  the  ice  extends  70 
miles  from  the  shore.  The  river  is  seldom  frozen  over  below  Quebec ;  but  the  force 
of  the  tides  is  continually  detaching  the  ice  from  its  shores,  and  these  immense 
masses  are  kept  in  such  constant  agitation  that  navigation  is  rendered  quite  im- 
practicable. In  some  seasons,  though  rarely,  the  river  is  frozen  completely  over 
below  Quebec ;  an  event  which  happens  when  large  masses  of  ice  come  in  contact, 
and  fill  the  whole  space  between  the  opposite  banks,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
whole  becomes  stationary.  If  this  takes  place  ajt  neap  tides,  and  in  calm  weather,  the 
intense  frost  gives  it  solidity  before  it  can  be  deranged  by  the  rising  tides ;  and  when 
it  has  stood  for  some  days,  it  remains  firm  and  immovable,  till  it  is  dissolved  and 
broken  up  by  the  warmth  of  the  April  sun.  When  the  river  is  frozen  over,  it  is  of 
great  advantage  both  to  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  and  to  those  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, as  it  affords  an  easy  mode  of  transporting  into  the  town  all  sorts  of  bulky  com- 
modities, such  as  fire-wood  and  other  produce.  It  thus  reduces  the  price  of  these 
necessary  articles  in  Quebec,  while,  by  diminishing  the  price  of  carriage,  it  opens  to 
the  produce  of  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country  a  quick  and  easy  access  to  all 
the  most  eligible  markets. 

The  snow  begins  to  melt  in  April,  and  the  thaw  is  so  rapid  that  it  generally  disap- 
pears by  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  week.  Vegetation  then  resumes  its  suspended 
powers ;  the  fields  are  clothed  with  verdure,  and  spring  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist 
before  summer  arrives.  In  Upper  Canada  the  winters  are  much  shorter  than  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  the  cold  is  not  so  intense.  The  spring  opens,  and  the  labours  of  the  fiu-mer 
commence  six  weeks  or  two  months  earlier  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec. 
The  climate  is  not  liable  to  the  same  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold,  and  the  weather 
in  autumn  is  usually  favourable  for  securing  all  the  late  crops. 

Natural  Productions. —  The  greater  portion  of  Canada  is  still  covered  with 
forests.  The  pine  family  and  various  species  of  evergreens  are  the  predominant  species; 
but  there  are  also  various  other  kinds,  as  the  silver  and  American  firs,  Weymouth 
and  Canadian  pines,  white  cedar,  maple,  birch,  ash,  bass-wood,  hickory,  wild  cherry, 
and  numerous  species  of  oak.  From  the  sap  of  the  maple,  as  it  rises  in  spring,  sugar 
is  made  in  considerable  quantity  ;  the  districts  that  produce  it  are  called  sugaries,  and 
are  considered  a  valuable  kind  of  property.  Most  of  the  oaks  are  unfit  for  ship-build- 
ing;  but  the  species  called  the  live-oak,  which  grows  in  the  warmer  part  of  the  country, 
is  said  to  be  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  various  kinds  of  wood,  which  are 
available  for  no  other  purpose,  serve  to  supply  the  pot  and  pearl  ash  manufactories. 
Tobacco,  hemp,  and  flax,  the  different  kinds  of  grain  and  pulse,  are  successfully  culti- 
vated ;  and  likewise  all  the  common  fruits  and  vegetables  of  England.  Melons  of  various 
kinds  abound,  and  are  probably  native  ;  also  the  strawberry  and  raspberry,  the  latter  of 
which  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  woods*  Pears  and  apples  succeed  well,  both  at  Quebec 
and  Montreal ;  and,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  the  grape,  the  peach,  and  the  necta- 
rine, as  well  as  all  the  hardier  kinds  of  fruit,  arrive  at  the  greatest  perfection.  Among 
the  wild  animals  are  the  American  elk,  fiillow-deer,  bear,  wolf,  fox,  wild  cat,  racoon, 
martin,  otter,  various  species  of  the  ferret  and  weazel,  the  beaver,  hare,  grey  and 
red  squirrel ;  and  in  the  more  southern  parts,  the  buffalo  and  the  roebuck.  Bears 
usually  hybernate,  if  the  season  has  enabled  them  to  acquire  sufficient  fiit ;  if  not, 
they  travel  southward.  Beeves,  sheep,  swine,  and  other  domestic  animals,  multi- 
ply with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  seem  to  improve  by  transportation  to  America. 
Among  the  birds  may  be  noticed  the  wild  pigeon,  quail,  partridge,  grouse  of  various 
kinds,  and  numerous  aquatic  birds.  One  kind  of  humming-bird  is  indigenous,  and 
may  be  seen  in  the  Quebec  gardens.  Fish  in  great  variety  and  abundance  are  found 
in  the  lakes  and  rivers ;  the  sturgeon  is  common,  and  the  salmon  and  herring  fish- 
erics  are  considerable ;  seals  are  also  met  with  occasionally  in  large  shoals,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence.    Fish-oil  is  becomiog  an  extensive  article  of  export, 
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Mnadbmn  kid  ban  bMa  Mt  «itk  at  Bk  Va/Ok  hr.  < 
M  <nli,  Mb,  Hid  Mlphv,  ■•  ksMn  to  eriat  in  the  eooBt 


Pwnm.— The  greater  pwt  of  Ae  popoktion  of  Lower  CMMdk  ia  oi 
sIb  I  in  leSl  the  FfBiidiinhaMtntieseccded  400,000;  Theyarefropl 
dMbwm,Mnl  bootable;  favt  dbctenBdoa^toaUaWoauiBd  prqu 
retdn  Meed  bU  tbe  durad«ii«tls  of  the  idd  n«B^  Md  preMDt  tk«  iff 
old,  BnedoeBled,  itUioMrr  MNJcty,  In  the  mdft  «f  a  aaw  M  npidlT-adv 
trjp.  Afawfiu^ieipoMeMluiepTapaitiM;bntaMaactb«mafenMBaf 
w  they  m  called,  there  ii  an  d^Mt  oriferm  eqaiH^  of  aMaU]ea,prap« 
ranee.  Tbcjareahard-woAiof  peofde;  aadbnlTaiybwof  thencHin 
At  the  eollMei  and  lehoak  betwaeo  200  and  000  anmian;  tatah  tbrir  ad 
are  dbptrted  thioofhont  the  eonrnnntj,  cUelrBaiMtBrieaaMlewiHMBi 
poewwi  great  influence  oifer their imeduaUiedaeMiboate;  and  eawatJlytel 
all  puhlic  matten.  Tfaerert  of  the  popnlatioaiaefaiefljof  Bntiah  ongiB, 
teraiBture  of  a  tew  fertignen ;  and  to  tbcv  U  owin|  Ae  great  deT<daa 
prodnetin  reioarcei  of  the  cotoof.  Thalr  nanhcr  h  eooataurtlj  bctaatt 
giatlon  froM  Europe ;  in  the  we  yeen  eodiag  183B,  the  uqinlMr  of 
amwnted  ta  903,000;  bat  of  thew  nwM  than  a  half  aahocquentlr  pnei 
UnUed  State*.  MatlTe  Indiana  itlll  oecnpr  portioaa  of  teRitatr  al(M« 
Huron  and  Superior,  and  aloiu-  the  irhole  eilant'ef  the  aw  Hub  Imm 
thwr  Biwber  b  reindlj  dimlpiahWj  ead  little  or  no  aneeaMhaaattaaidei 
effiirtt  Made  to  Introdnee  dvllinwm  among  them  aod  to  improTe  tkalr  a 

About  l-38th  part  of  tbe  area  ef  the  prorinee  ii  eeHmited  to  be  uA 
ofenhivatimi,  andUdiridedintolawnihipi,  ordgaorka.  Tbe  latter  wer 
the  Frend  CtoTcmmeDt  in  birour  of  eertuo  leadisf  pertoBi^  iriio  were  bo 
or  '  coneede'  a  portion  to  any  applieuit ;  tbe  ■eigneiir'i  prt^  being  d 
payment  of  a  Rnall  rent,  or  from  aitricted  cerTicei  of  the  tenant ;  firom 
of  the  com  groand  it  the  aeignoriil  mill ;  and  from  a  flne  on  tbe  tranalci 
propertT  otharwiie  than  by  inheritance.  To  tbii  iTiten  It  u  owing  tbal 
popubtton  bM  been  confined  to  a  comparatively  email  extent  of  tenitc 
never  amalgamated  with  tbe  Britt^i  for  by  ita  enabling  every  peraon 
portion  of  land  without  any  immediate  outlay,  young  men  wire  tempted  I 
bomei  and  being  lubject  to  feudal  reguUt ions  and  lerricei,  tbe  occupiera 
to  a  routine  ayitem  of  cullivatlon.  Hence,  the  Frencb  Canadian!  exhilM 
want  of  activity  wd  enterprise ;  and  tbeir  portion  of  the  province  hai  ■ 
poor  population,  strongly  attacfaed  to  ancient  babiti.  Under  Britiab  i 
metboda  of  granting  land  bave  been  practised ;  but  it  ii  now  all  dilpoaed  0 
aalei,  at  which  the  price  is  instantly  payable. 

With  reipect  to  religion,  tbe  French  coloniita  are  all  Catholic*  ;  thej 
numerous,  and  are  under  tbe  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  tbe  Bishop  of  Quebec, 
by  Govemnient.  The  Catbolici  have  also  a  few  female  monastic  establial 
aeveral  public  schooli  and  college!,  wbere  not  only  their  clergy,  but  alio  i 
numbers  of  the  kabitani  ue  educated.  There  is  likewise  an  English  Bisbo[ 
appwDted  by  the  Crown,  with  an  archdeacon  and  clergymen  in  Lower  Cana 
archdeacons  and  forty  clergymen  in  Upper  Canada.  Episcopacy,  hotvevei 
prevalent  form  of  church  government  i  there  are  a  great  many  Proteatant 
who  bave  places  of  worship  and  ministers  in  various  parti  of  tbe  province.  T 
of  the  Cburcb  of  Scotland  are  paid  partly  by  Government,  and  partly  by  tl 
gationi ;  the  other  sects  support  tbeir  own  clergy.  Tbe  lyatem,  and  tl 
elementary  education  throughout  the  colony  are  still  very  imperfect.  1 
Catholics  have  several  endowed  academic  seminaries;  but  there  exists  i 
college  education  for  Protestants  in  Lower  Canada,  so  that  many  young  i 
nually  drawn,  for  that  purpose,  into  the  United  States ;  but  in  Upper  C 
is  a  college  and  royal  grammar  school  at  Toronto,  with  upwards  of  100 
college  aUo  for  the  education  of  miniitera  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  in 
of  being  established  at  Kingston,  iinder  the  patronage,  and  with  the  aausti 
Oencral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and,  no  doubt,  tbe  lite 
of  tbe  institution  will  be  made  avutable  for  lay  pupilj. 

GovBRKMlHl.  —  Tbe  government  of  botb  provinces  ii  vested  in  a  goT 
ral  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  atsiited  by  a  coundL  Formerly  there  ' 
lalive  assembly  ibr  each  province  ;  but,  by  an  act  of  the  British  parliament, 
been  united  into  one  aasembly,  which  meeti  at  Kingston  in  Upper  Canad 
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ministrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  districts,  which  are  subdivided  into 
counties,  parishes,  and  townships.  Each  district  has  its  own  judges,  subject  to  the 
general  court  of  appeal ;  a  sheriff,  and  a  grand  voyer,  or  inspector  of  the  roads,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  open  new  roads,  and  to  see  the  established  roads  kept  in  repair.  The 
legislative  assembly  has  the  exclusive  right  of  raising  money  for  the  internal  expenses 
of  the  colony. 

Commerce. — The  trade  of  Canada,  from  the  period  of  its  conquest  by  Great  Britain, 
was  regulated  by  the  strict  maxims  of  colonial  monopoly.  The  St.  Lawrence  was  rigid- 
ly closed  against  the  entrance  of  all  foreign  vessels,  nor  was  any  Canadian  vessel  al- 
lowed to  enter  a  foreign  port.  But  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  during  its  iufiuicy 
was  not  materially  obstructed  by  these  restrictions,  as  the  mother  country  offered  at 
all  times  an  ample  and  advantageous  outlet  for  its  surplus  produce.  After  the  United 
States  achieved  their  independence,  their  vessels  were  excluded  from  the  ports 
of  the  British  colonies ;  and  Canada  was  rewarded  for  its  loyalty  by  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  supplying  the  West  India  islands  with  lumber,  and  provisions,  namely 
wheat,  flour,  biscuits,  beef,  pork,  &c.  In  this  manner,  as  the  colony  was  originally 
injured  for  the  supposed  advantage  of  the  mother  country,  one  colony  was  by  this 
enactment  injured  in  order  to  benefit  another.  The  neighbouring  country  of  Ame- 
rica is  the  natural  resort  of  the  West  Indies  for  lumber  and  provisions.  The  voyage 
from  New  York  or  New  Orleans  to  Jamaica  is  not  more  than  1000  or  600  miles, 
while  from  Quebec  or  Montreal  the  distance  must  be  above  2000  miles ;  the  freight 
of  lumber  and  provisions,  which  forms  a  great  part  of  the  expense,  must  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  length  of  the  voyage  from  Quebec,  and  still  more  if  the  artides  are 
shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  and  thence  re-shipped  for  the  West  In- 
dies. The  effect  of  this  regulation  therefore  is  greatly  to  raise  the  price  of  these 
necessary  articles  to  the  West  India  planter,  to  increase  the  expense!  of  sugar  culti- 
vation, and  to  lay  the  proprietors  of  Jamaica  under  contribution  for  the  profit  of  the 
Canadian  husbandman  or  wood-cutter.  The  annual  expense  of  these  restrictions  to 
the  West  India  planters  is  estimated  by  themselves  at  £1,392,353,  which  is,  according 
to  the  same  estimate,  5s.  6}d.  of  additional  cost  on  every  hundredweight  of  sugar ; 
and  thus  the  wisdom  of  monopoly  cannot  compass,  nor  does  it  indeed  aim  at,  any 
higher  end  than  to  benefit  one  part  of  the  empire  by  injuring  another.  By  S  and  6 
Geo.  IV.,  these  regulations  were  so  far  relaxed  that  the  wheat  and  lumber  of  the 
United  States  were  allowed  to  be  imported  directly  into  the  West  India  islands  on 
payment  of  certain  duties  ;  and  an  act  which  was  passed  in  1831  repealed  all  the  import 
duties  on  provisions  and  lumber  imported  from  the  United  States  into  the  Canadas,  and 
gave  to  these  colonies  all  the  advantages  of  a  free  trade.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  the  Canadas  ever  possessed  a  sufficient  supply  of  lumber  and  provisions  for  the 
demands  of  the  West  India  islands.  The  natural  intercourse  between  the  West  Indies 
and  the  United  States  was  indeed  greatly  interrupted  by  these  restrictions,  and  the 
countervailing  restrictions  of  the  United  States.  Still  considerable  supplies  have 
always  been  imported  from  the  latter  country.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  owing  partly  to 
the  retaliation  of  America,  the  trade  was  occasionally  obstructed,  and  large  supplies 
of  lumber  and  provisions  were  received  from  Canada,  to  the  benefit  of  the  wood-cutters 
and  husbandmen  of  that  country,  and  to  the  proportional  injury  of  the  West  India 
planter. 

With  a  view  also  to  the  improvement  of  her  colonies,  the  mother  country  con- 
sented to  sacrifice  an  important  branch  of  her  own  trade  with  the  north  of  Europe. 
Her  commerce  with  those  countries,  namely,  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, consisted  in  the  exchange  of  her  manu&ctures  for  their  rude  produce ;  and 
among  her  imports  firom  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  countries  contiguous  to  the 
Baltic,  timber  was  a  staple  article.  The  exchange  was  conducted  on  fair  and  liberal 
principles ;  it  was  mutually  advantageous  to  both  countries,  and  gave  rise  to  an  ex- 
tensive and  flourishing  trade,  which  employed  about  428,000  tons  of  British  shipping. 
In  1809  the  duties  on  timber  imported  from  our  North  American  colonies  were  en- 
tirely repealed ;  while  the  duties  on  timber  imported  from  the  north  of  Europe  were 
largely  increased,  and,  by  successive  additions,  were  raised  to  £3 :  5s.  per  load.  The 
repeal  of  this  duty  greatly  augmented  the  importation  of  Canadian  timber,  and  the 
general  trade  of  the  colony  with  great  Britain. 

But  this  extension  of  the  colonial  trade  was  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  tim- 
ber trade  with  the  north  of  Europe,  which  now  almost  entirely  ceased,  under  the 
withering  influence  of  prohibitory  duties.  Canada  profited  exactly  in  proportion  as 
Great  Britain  was  injured.  For  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  colony,  the  mother 
country  was  compelled  to  buy  the  inferior  timber  of  a  distant  province  at  a  high  price, 
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WMtf » ;  lliiTK  i'  a  ftett  demaiid  for  kliour,  and  nmple  meuii^  Toi 
rUiriea  uf  tlip  roiiuniiiiily  mjny  r.-iic  and  ronirort.  Hut  I  here  nou 
labour,  nor  niiy  lii^'h  niv^e*,  iiuli'^a  ihv  fund  for  pnjinj;  llieM;  mb 
liruoureil  i  fur  no  (ii>p  wuutil  ttvV  lo  purdinsc  if  hv  li:ifl  not  tlie 
prici' ;  ami  liL'iiif  it  iscviiUatlimtaRTimllure,  by  provlitiiig  the  fit 
Inliour.  niunel.i.asiiriiliiii  supply  of  nubti^tvncv,  is  tbcriniiiftuf  all 
ibiil,  tlip  iiii>r(:  :>1>uiiiliint1y  U»  pruilure  inrrvafei,  thr  grt'.iter  wJl 
iiilialntBiit*.  uiil  t)ic  more  mpidly  nitl  thr  culuny  mIvbucc  in  w-ralt 
tliiit  vii'W,  then,  the  uiiiluu  encourage innit  Riven  by  the  ISriti^b 
wood  tnilc  of  thi'  Cnnailuf,  by  divriling  the  indu>^try  of  tbi*  ro 
ture  tu  li'KS  iK'nvGriiil  objertf,  in  nlrulalcd  to  retard  lli«  f>ron-lIi 
to  rL-iidi^r  it  \i»t  rich  aud  populous  than  it  Hviuld  have  been  um 
liberal  poliry.  The  elenrinft  of  the  cntiiilry  it  not  nided,  as  mi 
pofed,  by  the  I'lFiiiIs  of  the  Canadian  wood-eiilter  or  lumberer.  1 
and  tlie  finent  trci-t  nliich  be  selreti,  and  not  one  in  n  thousand  J 
10  hi«  luirpiKc;  whilu  il  is  the  praeliei-  of  li>e  furiiier  who  clears  i 
tion  to  coniume  all  the  tree*  on  the  ppot.  The  author  of  tlip  Sit 
t'/iper  CoHada  alie  Ituckwoodiunnn),  though  he  arguen  (:lronrl 
rxi«iiii|;  niuiiiipuli',  alatcn,  among  the  other  periiieioiis  efTci-t?  of 
drana  the  eultivulura  from  their  legitinute  oceu  pal  ions,  anil  mulci 
OLTliiiiily  of  enrnirip  a  cnni|iclence  by  a  steady  pericveraiiee  in  the 
Buitii,  fur  a  vitiun  of  wealth  never  to  be  lealifcd."  Mr.  Hacgjcga 
aide  work  on  the  Britiili  rolonier,  though  be  is  itecideiily  in  faroi 
ponalion  of  limber  from  Ciinada,  ob^icrvcs  thiit  "  the  trees  cut  d< 
o(  eoinmerce  ait  not  of  the  sinnllrgt  iinportanee  in  rrspeet  to  elei 
tlioiigli  I  have  beard  it  urged  in  England  as  an  argiiinenl  in  fhv 
trade."  In  unollier  part  ofhiii  work,  which  treai«  of  Prince  Edtvi 
wrvei :  "  The  timber  trade  hag  been  for  many  years  of  soine  ii 
plnyiDfc  a  number  of  shi|>s  and  men ;  but  as  regnriU  the  prog|ierit 
niu;'t  be  ronsidcri'd  rather  as  nn  impediment  to  ila  improvement  ' 
hy  divvrling  the  inhabilaiils  from  agriculture,  dcinoralizinK  their  b 
Giiabling  them  tu  procure  urdent  spirits  with  little  difTicuIly.  >i1iic 
Htancei  bas  led  to  dninkenneis,  poverty,  and  lots  of  health."  It  U 
that  in  all  eiui'A  where  the  new  settlers  huve  been  diverted  from 
Itmbcr  irnde,  the  fisheric!,  or  any  other  object,  the  progress  of  (1 
retarded.  Just  tu  the  Portuguese  and  Spanith  colonies  in  Brazil  « 
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i  at  this  season  is  extremely  cold,  yet  he  is  day  after  day  wet  up  to  the  middle,  from 
I  the  time  that  the  floating  commences  till  the  timber  is  delivered  to  the  merchants, 
I  which  seldom  occupies  less  than  a  month  or  six  weeks.  This  constant  immersion  of 
I  the  body  in  snow-water  undermines  the  constitution,  occasions  severe  rheumatiism 
I  and  other  disorders,  and  at  last  brings  on  general  debility  and  premature  old  age.  In 
4  no  view,  therefore,  in  which  it  can  be  considered  is  this  trade  deserving  of  any  spe- 
I  cial  favour. 

.  Furs  have  been  a  staple  article  of  the  Canadian  trade  from  the  first  settlement  of 
the  colony.  These  were  originally  procured  from  the  Indians  by  the  coureura  des  boist 
,  who  penetrated  into  the  remote  wilds  of  the  interior,  in  exchange  for  shot,  brandy,  red 
^  cloths,  knives,  hatchets,  trinkets,  and  a  few  other  articles  of  European  manufacture, 
,  and  were  brought  to  Three  Rivers  and  Montreal.  The  French  afterwards  carried  on 
the  trade  by  means  of  licences  granted  to  a  limited  number  of  gentlemen  and  old  offi- 
cers, any  interference  with  whose  privileges  was  forbidden  on  pain  of  death.  From 
twenty  to  thirty  canoes,  each  carrying  from  six  to  seven  men,  were  employed  in  pro- 
curing supplies ;  and  they  were  usually  accompanied  in  their  return  by  fifty  or  more 
canoes  of  Hurons  and  Ottawais,  who  descended  to  Montreal,  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
their  cargoes  to  more  advantage  than  at  Mich  ill  maklnnak.  The  fur  traders  arc  ex- 
posed to  many  perils  and  hardships.  It  is  only  in  bleak,  wild,  and  snowy  deserts, 
which  abound  in  animals  requiring  a  thick  covering  to  protect  them  from  the  inclemen- 
cy of  the  seasons,  that  furs  of  any  value  are  to  be  found ;  and  the  trader  has  to  brave 
the  dangers  of  savage  tribes,  inland  seas,  deep  and  trackless  forests,  cataracts,  and 
rapids.  He  has  to  make  his  way  through  the  ice  and  the  snows  of  winter,  and  amid 
every  species  of  annoyance  in  summer  from  the  attacks  of  mosquitoes  and  other  va- 
rieties of  tormenting  insects.  All  these  hardships,  however,  are  voluntarily  endured 
by  private  adventurers,  by  whom,  after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  the  fur  trade  was 
carried  on,  aided  by  the  coureurs  den  hois.  Among  these  rude  adventurers  in  the 
interior  of  the  desert,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  legal  authority,  jealousies  and  quar- 
rels, followed  by  scenes  of  violence,  frequently  took  place,  till  they  were  at  length 
associated,  by  the  exertions  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  and  formed  into 
the  famous  North  West  Fur  Company  of  Montreal.  By  this  company  the  fur  trade 
has  been  prosecuted  with  extraordinary  vigour ;  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise  has  been 
infused  into  its  numerous  servants,  under  the  influence  of  which  they  have  surmounted 
fatigue  and  danger,  and  penetrated  into  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  continent. 
The  American  expedition  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clerk,  who  ascended  the  Mississippi, 
and,  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  penetrated  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  been  already 
fully  detailed  by  these  enterprising  travellers.  Since  this  period  the  bold  adventurers 
of  the  North  West  Company,  eagerly  embracing  every  opportunity  to  extend  their 
trade,  have  established  a  line  of  stations  or  forts  from  Canada  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  There  is  fi-om  Canada,  in  a  north-west  direc- 
tion, an  imperfect  water  communication  for  about  1590  miles  into  the  American  wilder- 
ness to  Cumberland  House,  a  fort  and  storehouse  of  the  North  West  Company.  This 
communi(ration  is  carried  on  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  through  the  great  Lakes  Erie, 
Huron,  Superior,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Winnipeg  Lake,  and  by  intermediate 
rivers,  occasionally  interrupted  by  rapids,  through  which  the  light  craf^  employed  in 
the  service  are  pushed  by  the  unrivalled  skill  and  courage  of  the  Canadian  boatmen, 
and  by  cataracts,  past  which  the  boats  must  be  carried  for  several  miles.  At  Cumber- 
land House  the  river  Athapescow,  descending  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  runs  into 
one  of  this  series  of  lakes.  I'his  river  is  ascended  to  its  source  in  small  boats ;  and 
a  land  journey  across  the  great  mountain  barrier  which  separates  the  streams  that 
flow  westward  into  the  Pacific  from  those  that  flow  eastward  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  brings  the  travellers  to  the  sources  of  the  Columbia,  on  which  they  embark, 
and  descend  the  stream  to  its  mouth  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  this  perilous  jour- 
ney, of  from  4000  to  5000  miles,  they  are  exposed  to  many  accidents  in  travelling 
between  the  distant  stations  of  the  company,  and  frequently  encounter  the  hos- 
tility of  the  savage  tribes  scattered  over  the  desert.  Couhage,  calmness,  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  are  qualities  which  are  greatly  in  request  among  the  traders.  They 
always  carry  with  them  the  formidable  rifle,  with  which  they  take  a  certain  and 
deadly  aim,  depending  on  it  as  they  do  both  for  safety  and  for  food.  They  are  thus 
equally  prepared  to  trade  or  to  fight  with  their  savage  customers,  and  to  pay  them 
for  their  furs  either  in  gold  or  lead.  After  Lord  Selkirk  established  his  colony  on 
Red  River,  to  which,  from  the  beginning,  the  North  West  Company  showed  an  inve- 
terate hostility,  long,  obstinate,  and  bloody  contests  took  place  between  these  rival 
traders.    Regular  hostilities  were  carried  on,  lives  were  lost  and  prisoneta  twiksvwvcA 
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ill  one  encounter  in  tlie  dcwrt,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  leg-jii  authorlti 
twenty  or  thirty  of  I«ord  Selkirk!  men  loit  their  live*.  Thu  rioleDt  o; 
was  terminated  in  18*21,  by  the  coalition  of  the  rival  companie*,  oamely,  t 
eon'4  Bay  and  the  North  West  Company. 

The  foreicn  trade  of  Canada  is  carrieil  on  throai^h  the  ports  of  Quebec.  S 
St.  John'j,  Coteau«du-lar,  and  S>tantield.  The  principal  articles  of  eipcn  c 
timber  and  a^hes  ;  the  imports  are  coal,  metals,  cordai^.  East  India  produce, 
oils  kinds  of  Uritish  manufacture  from  Europe ;  I'ligar,  moladtses,  rum,  coHa.  i 
wood!(  from  the  British  West  Indies;  with  beef,  pork,  biscuit,  rice,  aadtobK 
the  United  States  The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  the  year  \lS&6,  was  £1,{ 
and  that  of  the  export*,  £1,034,514.  There  are  small  manufactories  ofdlfrnrn 
at  MiMitreal  and  Quebec  ;  and  soap  and  randies  are  now  exported.  A  cloth  i 
tory  haj>  liecn  established  in  the  township  of  .\«cot ;  the  number  of  IiXMns  l 
CHiiada  U  supposed  to  be  about  13,d(ill,  which  produce  annually  1.50i).COO 
coar«e  cloth,  DiHJJlOO  yards  of  di&nnel,  and  1 ,370,(300  yards  of  linen.  Iron-« 
carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent  at  St.  Maurice,  in  the  district  of  Three 
there  is  one  irun-fuundry  in  the  district  of  Quebec,  and  six  in  that  of  Montn 

ISTERNAi,  CoMMi'NiCATioNS — The  foads  are  generally  very  had.  and  the 
eommuuieHtion  very  incomplete.  The  St.  I..awrence.  however,  and  the  Uk 
the  most  ample  nieiuif  nf  transport  duiini;  summer,  when  they  are  clear  of  i 
in  winter,  travellin^r  is  performed  in  sled^'es,  which  pass  with  {Treat  expedii 
the  frozen  snow.  The  fails  and  rapid<  of  the  St.  Lawrence  have  been  avoided 
cuts  (Sec  anfe.  Rivers^  ;  but,  to  m:ike  the  communication  more  complete  and 
t\vi»  extensive  lines  of  inland  navipition  have  been  executed.  The  HideauC 
lends  from  Bvtown,  on  the  Ottawa,  to  Kini^ston,  on  Lake  Erie,  a  distano 
oiiles,  tif  which,  however,  only  *2t)  consist  of  excavation,  the  rest  Itcing  narur 
nels  or  slark  water  produced  by  dams.  It  has  been  executed  at  the  exrenf 
British  Ciiveninient,  and  eo«t  little  less  than  £l,000,OiH)  sterlini?.  The 
CViKfi/ extends  from  the  south-western  part  of  Lake  Ontario  to  Port  Maitl 
Ijukc  Erie,  a  di>Tauee  of  4*2  miles.  By  means  of  the  latter  the  insuperaMi! 
Niacsira  are  avoided.  The  communicHtion  i»  large  enough  for  vessels  of  X'lo  tc 
has  been  executed  by  a  public  company,  at  the  cost  of  more  than  £dO0,(X0. 

Division* A?,  already  mentioned,  Canada  is  divided  into  two  province* 

I'pper  and   Lower.      Lower   Canada  \*  divided    into  the    four   di^'triets  of 
Mnntreul,   Thnt   liirtr^,  and  (»«.</»••  ;    I'pper  Canada  is  divided   int».>  eli-ven  il 
named  Ilumi',  (iurr,  JS'niifara,  Lviitlon,  B'l  </«t/i,  Kt'-tt'rn^  John^tnn^  OftiTca.  /> 
.^V«^«•»I.«//^•,  MitilnniL    The'ie  are  "uhdivided  into  counties,  the  aroiis>  and  |iipul 
which,  as  in  lS4l».  are  >tated  in  the  lollowinir  tables  :  — 
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Citiet  and  Taumi. 
aniBic.  t)»  npital  of  LowR  Cuuda.li  iltiuls  innlTDii  ■  bold  hwdlud  riling  UO  feet  ibota  Iha 

mre  c^onaLdered  to  li«  inopngDible.  and  uh  nmmlt  of  Ckh  DUmond  li  crowjied  bj  tbe  cLtadvL  e  Tvrj 
•tronii fortreu.  PopnlUlon  lalM(l,V,9]S.  The  Howl Dltu. or OvignJ  Uoiplr*!,  tfas Romu Cithollo 
And  FroUarul  EpucopB]  Cathedi^i,  the  JMulti  Burr«cl(i»  tha  PuUamenL  Hoiua.  and  tha  oballak 
CRctodio  thaiiiFmarjiDfWairandHoiitcalm,  mthe  vrlDoJuloblHUaf  lotaml.  Qoabsgli  iltuiM 
tnN.  lat.  4«=tB'.aDd  W.lDng.Iooii'.4ioinl)ailWiiiiUHadtor  St-Lawnnn;  andliacctulUe  u> 

tnttil  J  placed  at  the  fsDl  of  a  faiU  wfaleb  eonnnandf  a  dilliMhil  pnipael.  FopnladoD  In  IMO,  I).^. 
I  ii  Kceulbli  for  lania  iblps.  thouab  OM  mllea  tram  tba  Oulf.  and  lu  nada  &  ran  aitaiulTa.  Tbe 
Homui  Catholic  Cathedra]  lia  Tcrr  BiH  bnlldlnc.  apibla  of  eontalal^  IVm people  I  and  iODia  of  Uw 
corocDU  and  h«i|ilial>  an  >liiUn(  obJaelB.  The  lalaud  U  abantUal  OTal-fhapaftraet,  n  miln  lam, 
b)  ID  broad,  itlth  an  aloiott  lenl  lurntoe,  there  baliif  anl7i>Dahllli>reatuldcraUaeleTaUan.andaiw 
or  two  of  iiiialler  dlmenflam,  Ii  fanni  one  ulgnor;  btloDglna  ta  the  Catholla  clBTir-  LaeUnt.  a 
village  Dinainllei  aboia  Montreal,  owee  )(■  proeperlu  (e  the  raplli  bdow,  vblcb  ban  made  It  tba  land. 


the'siciielieura/lfaa fiut'or'tba  natlgation  for  lake  TeH^  M  CkniaAh!' Mow  St-'jobB.  there  la!! 
Btrong  British  mlUtarj  poit.  Stnlm  William-  Htiiry,  atthamoutb  of  the  Kleballan,  Ualeaaeon- 
aUlErabla  towa  than  migbt  be  expeetad  In  aueh  a  litoatlen.  Ita  papqLation  la  aolj  tOOO.  Tbttv  an  ■ 
mlllUrr  pott  and  aarrlnoD  on  inC  aw  Ktit,  abore  St.  John.  TlMbaiilu  of  tba  rlTor  batwaea  UobIthI 
and  Quebac,  an  Uned  with  numenHU  pnllf  iUIbmi,  whloh  are  randarad  oenapleaona  br  tbalr  large 
atoiH  churcnea,  with  ihlnlu  tin-eovared  roof!  and  iplrei.  But  then  la  no  place  of  naixA  iuportaiboa 
eicept  tba  tawn  Dt  Thru  ffiKn.at  tbe  maulhefthaBI.  HaDrli!a,OBltalaAbiuik.  wMoh  Itaplaoaof 
aome  trade  and  mtahanleal  luduitij.  and  baa  a  pepulallon  of  ¥00.  Belar  Quebec  tba  aaWwianla 
are  few.  andeontlit  fenarall^  orilihingTlIlagee.  In  tbe  Biaoenu  cannlrr,  and  tba  Domain,  tba  en]) 
vblle  occnpanla  are  ronnd  at  the  trading  itatloni  of  the  King'i  Foela  Companr,  which  rniniini  Iha 
axcloflWe  privilege  of  tahlpf  fura  uid  Dah  In  thli  quarter-  Sianttead^  with  11 
Shirbroakf,  wllb  soo,  an  the  principal  towna  of  Ibe  EatUm  TowntUp*,  a  tract  o 
hind  the  Fnncta  telgnorlal  HitlemeDti,  on  ibe  bordere  or  New  Bampehln  and  V 
during  the  lul  few  jean,  baiebceo  coloDlHdbtuDirardi  of  MJXOBrltitta  and  Ai . 

ebain  of  remarkable  bridgei  acroat  tbe  blla.  I>  the  prlndpe^lte  populaUon  ■•  about  IM». 

TaaoiiTo  (late  York)  lbs  capital  of  Upper  Canad*,  contain*  about  I3,l)00lnhabiuu]».  andoeenpli 
a  gaud  iltuailon  on  a  line  baj  of  Lake  Ontario,  wbleh  affordt  acceaa  te  leaidi  drawing  ISKelwala 
and  la  sheltered  bj  alow,  olrcular,  Hodj,  pmlnauU  oppoalta  the  town,  f  furfon,  with  fiOOO  Inha 
biunis,  la  Terj  adTanlageonilj  illuata  at  the  head  oT  tba  Calaraqol  rirer,  and  of  Iha  Kldcaneana 
op  the  ille  of  the  old  IfTeneh  ton  Frmlmae,    The  hirNnir  It  well  aheltered.  connnlant.  and  aseei 

Btronjilj  fonlfled.  yoft  Hopt  and  Cit^r*  an  thrlting  townt  between  Toronto  and  lUngiton,  bi 
occupi  eip«ied  alluilDniontheabonaf  Ihelelic.  BmrkcMt,  Pmaitt.tiiA  a>nimU,aneanaldarab] 
towDt  on  the  St-  LanrcDOfl.  with  populalloni  of  fTDin  Ivn  to  laOiJ.  Preeoott  I*  tituata  at  tbe  foot  ( 
the  naTlgatlon  for  large  vifttele  and  tteamen :  bat  email  tiemen  plj  In  tba  rlvar  between  It  an 
roteau-dU'lac.  patalnM  tha  Long-Saul t  raplda  ahora  Cornwall  hj  meana  of  Boanal,  Bnlom,  at  th 
monih  of  the  Bideau  tlier.  OD  Ibe  right  bank  of  tbe  Ottawa,  la  a  tbrlrlng  town  with  ISOCflnhabllaatJ 
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B.  ■baulmUnjbMn«itliaOtMw«*ud  Laka  Ontuto.  udba 

launlsotof  llmlln.    HuiwUiit. »  >&■  bud  oT  L«k«  OttuK  1 

.■onHqunti*  ar  tba  npld  oceupatloa  of  Uh  ftrdlaeoaBtnlalktv 

Ih*  Nlmn  li  Ih*  lawn  of  SVorani,  bwinvH;  osUtd  .Vnnr*.  wfalA  kg 

1  :<i w*i  *t  til*  foot  dT  tb«  liilgft  ihrouvh  wblcb  tiw  rivvr  lua  cot  tu  d«p 
wu  luugM  In  1«]t.  ud  ■  miniiuncnUI  pllljir  iBbMVMntlT  ovMcd  w  Ih*  nnm 
*]  Bn^  wba  All  In  iha  uilon  i  but  •oma  ndKinBl  hk*  Utcly  •Imoai  diMn 
t«  ImUvvlth  gnnpowilcr-  The  olher  pniicLpa]  pUe*»  vonhj  of  soclec  in  U 
■■•rirnr.BTlllaniilwmlMtillii  Fwt  Crir. oppoftta  BuflUu;  Ow !»■■*>■  at  il 
iSliikaSiiai  J'irtoria.  aarUlrrOt,  aiid  iVrt  KtrfM,  on  or  iHw  tha  bu  htn 
il^ktlirlei  ^nlrrrihriv,  at  the  DUHilh  sT  Iha  Dvtnil.  with  ■good  hutaori 
liiidinV*.  oppnlt*  lb*  cli;  of  IMruil ;  CuATirA.  on  tha  aautru  coaat  of  Uki 


g  2.  Km  BriatKKk. 


TMi  praTtnca  ann<1»ti  of  a  compaet  tairltorf  of  VT.TOn  Hmar*  mllca ;  boDDdtd  0n  tb«  dbt 
Bar  of  Chalnin  aiHl  tha  rlTvr  Ksitlnnchc :  «  iha  luiBtli  bi  Iha  Baj  of  l^indT .  en  iba  aa 
Gulfiir  Ht.Liwnnca;  and  on  tha  ■••(  birLanrVanala  and  tha  italasf. Maine  Tkab 
CJUiHtry  1i  In  f riifial  piwltj  larali  or  uudaratalj  unduliitlnjr,  '—'  ■'  '-  ^' — -^.---  i^- . 

Sroiipi  1^  hill*,  partlcularljr  In  1h«  Dorthcrn  part.    IE  Is  pmru 


I*,  particularly  In  1h«  Dorthi 

la^abJa  ■Ireanit.    Tha  pruvl —  „ ^.. 

__    _  Tha  population.  anoDntlnf  Is  about  ia'JU>,  Is  thlrOjr 

Fund^.  tlie  lover  part  oF  St.  John'i  ritcr.  and  ibg  taetlon  halwacB  It  and  th.-  at.  Ci 
Avh  ara  tha  itanla  BrllGlafl  of  anort  i  to  wlnldi  luif  ba  ai^tWd  fonia  aahe*  and  avrl 
Tba  total  >alii*  it  tfaa  riporta  li  about  (W-VOni  UuU  ufttat  iBiporCa,  Xisau,<l0a.  Fr^m 


I.  Tbteltjai 


irablr  iltualad  for  Umik'.  ■ 


■  1^  mDm  nil^  oaouplled.   JMAmuk,  a  rlung  toa 
ii^itiKt*  iakiar,  an  tbc  eait  coul. 

§  3.   Xora  Scotia  and  Capt  Brttaii 


orUwB^ 


l>  In  (cnml  modaratalj  ui^ulailnii.  and  cob 

'lhaltuofpBndTftom<>pc  Klonldsn  to  Hrbr 

L>.  from  vnioWabct  Vfh.  aaalnat  which  Ihr  IB 

%w  HlEhlal^a  (^"li^^^Sf^" 


aarub.    IdchHiliiit  both  portloiia.  the  araa  or  tha  proi 
a  nnnh  bjtoui  t»  Iha  Wand.    Tlw  riAea  l>  In  r 

la  llBfft  bjaloltjiBnral  BiBBMoaof  tiUToiAa. 

tlJ»aBdwa>«ar«wb*TdMh«ttb '  •'■' 

which  allbrd  hf  tha  AanapoHi  liBl  aci 

tha  penlmtulaDaTti  BM  beau  cjrploTtfd-    

foKH  rnhiu  I  iHit  tha  ninuiiGt  tut*  whirh  nmall  ^ 

ailand  6r  Inland.    AUlHni'.!h  Iba  w|-* ' " 

iacviil  par:*  of  Nav  Enjctaiid,  and 


1  and  Iha  liland  of  Cap*  Brvton.  ' 
I  nUTDW  Gat  of  Canon.    Tb*  Inhsii 


S' 


Icidd.Tatlh 
n^rlialiljr  hH 


.    TliendBer.ilx.'aJihurilwiT 


laitvr  aflbrdiii) 


cr.llBRan 


„ „Jalis  MI'H ...^ 

its' tuiit'riih.  About  llioJii>ituiiiiaf|uv><inaIVHunu]1r('aiMn<niniT  tha  I'liliiil  stBt«>i  audi 

iuantlt  I  ■  nf  coat  from  tlia  l*letuB  ami  Sydnrirlol^.  TfaajKiuulalloB  (.f  tba  pri-viiiira  It  al>t.Mr  ^i 
>  cniiipOHdora  Binall  uuinher of  Awfian  Frauah.  tha  irtc  wlaut •  nf  Am-  rlran  Inyallali'  anJ 
riuiitraut).  and  of  Biltlah  auilMianu.  Tbv  priiidnl  Inilc  nf  Nora  Brulia  li  witii  ibo  Wc- 
llrlt'iln,  and  tta  t'ullad  HtaMt.  Lumber,  flili  ull,  laxt,  kir.  are  aipvrtad  tu  ltF:t^ii ;  lumbc 
i^nil  (iluhlod  flab.  floBr,  aalt  proTMoua,  c■tlk^  &a.  to  tlw  Vcat  li.dH*  aikl  tba  a«iuT]icnt  S:ati 
auiUjpniBitutbEii-rthcrBBUdBiMdlanatH.  /fufirnr,  Iha  niilial.  lia  laiy*  town  iriib  I 
h^Ulanti,  plaanBtlf  •llwitc  obbb  luMuf  tna  m>.  which  fSnna  on*  vf  tiKlliic.t  hatluiur 

I.I     ••■na»<I*>eceMUi1(.andUrEp«iouiihtoBi:»minuaMviin]'nan.lwrirf  nanla.   Il.,]iti 

-■"-<■ *  -—'-IB  lu  Sorth  Aurrica,  and  ruiitaint  a  rt^jl  dock}  a:  d  vn  an  c 

M  of  llaliibk  am  LuHn^urg  and  Lirt-Tp.nil,  tiiipurtant  frwn  t] 
■liij  trad*.  Thry  lia%a  raeh  a  pupuluiciu  i.f  v-^Ui.  sh-ILniui.  i 
IHit  \i,Mi  liihaUlant*.  but  Ib  dow  ahunjl  ibmrtcd,  thauEh  lilth 

larryoB  an  ictlta  aujalln*  trad*,  aud  a  thrivuia  ttitHIa  with  I 

.  inwa.     ••  i—w,  on  the  MuKt bHin.  la  tha  taat  of  Klnal  l-iiUuft-.     Vi<t»i, 

. .     __  of  that  Baoia.  1>  tlia  I'rindp^  tuan  on  Ih"  lurtli-aaat  eoait  ilta  poiu^atktn  la  aU 

ind  Iti  Brlun  and  lonibar  tnde  ara  couhUnalilr.    TldrilliitF  of  Snr  tiUrfv.  uo  Kaat  il 

d ith  Ibo  coal  tiad,!,  luid  Huall  icHrla  ara  liwdad  tlu-n :  W  liTfar  ihl,  >  r«  vli*  tholr  cai 

ithoftbarint,  to  whlah  tha  oal  i<  mrtlid down  In  Kahtan.    El^t  biIIn  Mf  the  ir 

tw  iiarhoBT.  la  tha  HnaU  Iflaiid  of  /'iAui.     a»l<»^,^  on  MUrord  baivn.  at  tbo  Iwid  of  li 

upaimcBllad  Cktialvrtt  IIhki  irifaWun  Caum  IhrtMri  aud  lAcrArvAc  at  llio  hnid  of  II 

(ali.iii  Ull  St.  Man'B  Hlnr,  an  anuU  tuwni  north. aait  nf  Ilalilai. 

Cipt  /trrteM/Xiirfoinirral'nidiBnaTcanfiibiiut  IfWXUa  aarat,  andUaluioal  dlildcd  i 

Cn<  by  B  dnT  ItBir  BBBtad  Iba  llran  U'nr,  wblrb  liaa  tiro  irorj- narrow  aatraihia  rruin  tli*ijn 

II  aR^ida  •enaaldaev  and  capacluiii  faarlwira,  and  l*  nlHBbk  Ibr  III  Ibhcrivl.  C'wil.  lalt.  and  j 
ara tbuBd bara.    Tba  prlBclual aoal flald  Jkabclwaaii  Miraj Ha* and !>]rdiH7 harbour,  atidc 
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hour  is  one  of  the  most  secure  and  capacions  In  North  America.  Louiibcnrg,  on  the  southern  shores 
so  famous  in  colonial  history,  is  now  occupied  by  a  few  fishermen,  jlrichat,  on  Isle  Madame,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Cape  Breton,  Is  a  large  fishing  Tillage,  with  a  pretty  eztenBive  trade.  To  the 
north  of  Cape  Breton  is  tne  little  island  of  Sx.  Paul^  directly  in  the  track  of  vessels  entering  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  It  has  long  been  dreaded  by  seamen,  on  account  of  the  dense  fogs  which  preTall 
there,  and  the  deep  water  almost  close  to  its  shores ;  but  a  lighthouse  haa  recently  beien  erected  on  it, 
which  tends  to  diminish  its  dangers  and  terrors. 

§  4.  Honduras, 

Honduras  is  situate  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Central  America,  between  16^  and  18°  N.  lat.  and  88°  and 
90°  W.  long,  and  contains  an  area  of  62,740  square  miles.  The  coast  is  flat,  and  is  bordered  with  reefii 
and  low  green  islands  called  knt,  which  are  divided  by  intricate  and  dangerous  channels.  From  the 
coast  the  ^ound  rises  gradually  into  an  elevated  r^on  covered  with  forests  and  marshes,  and  inter- 
spersed with  rivers  and  lagoons.  The  climate  is  moist,  but  is  said  to  be  less  unhealthy  than  that  of 
the  West  Indies,  especially  during  the  wet  season.  The  average  annual  temperature  is  80° ;  but,  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  heat  is  moderated  by  sea  breeses.  The  rains  are  very  heavy,  and 
are  accompanied  by  violent  thunder  storms ;  and  during  the  wet  season,  which  lasts  five  months,  the 
thermometer  sinks  to  60°.  The  shores  and  river  banks  are  covered  with  a  deep  and  rich  aUuvlal  soil, 
citable  of  yielding  most  European  as  well  as  tropical  products.  The  forests  abound  with  some  of  the 
finest  timber  trees,  including  mahogany  and  logwood,  which  are  the  staple  productions  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  the  cutting  of  which  is  the  principaTemployment  of  the  settlers.  The  profits,  however,  of 
the  Mahogany  trade  are  very  precarious.  Logwood  cutting  is  much  less  expenuve ;  but  the  price 
fluctuates  even  more  than  that  of  mahogany,  varying  from  £7  to  £14  a  ton.  Cassava,  yams,  arrow- 
root, and  maixe  are  grown,  but  only  for  nome  consumption ;  the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  coffee,  suc- 
ceed well,  but  are  little  cultivated ;  cocoa  and  an  inferior  kind  of  indigo  are  indigenous.  Oranges,  and 
many  other  fine  f^its  are  very  abundant.  European  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals  thrive  grei^y. 
The  Jaguar,  tapir,  armadillo,  racoon,  groy  fox,  deer  of  various  kinds,  and  a  vast  number  of  monkeys 
abound  in  the  settiement ;  birds  and  fish  are  in  great  variety,  and  shell -fish  are  particularly  plentiful. 
Blany  turtoes  are  also  taken  on  the  coasts  and  sent  even  to  London.  Honduras  is  governed  by  a  super- 
intendent nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  by  seven  magistrates  elected  annually  by  the  people,  who  to- 
E ether  form  a  council.  The  only  town  is  Balize  (the  Spanish  form  of  Wa/ust  the  name  of  a  noted 
uccaneer),  at  the  month  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  consists  of  about  500  houses,  chicly 
wooden,  and  elevated  onlv  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  The  total  population  of  the  settlement  scarcely 
exceeds  4000,  of  whom  only  300  are  whites. 

STATISTICAL  TABLE  OP  tbb  SETTLED  BRITISH  PROVINCES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 


Name, 

Dateqf 
Settlement 
or  Aequi- 

rition. 

jtrea  in 
Square 
MUtt, 

Popuiation. 

CapUaU: 

Lower  Canada,. 

1759 

1760 

1630 

1623\ 

1758/ 

1758 

1583 

1670 

194,815 

147,000 

27.700 

17,500 

2,134 
85,913 
62.740 

499.7391 
393,925/ 
130,000 

199,870 

34.666 

81,517 

3,958 

Kingston. 

Frederickton. 

Halifax. 

Charlotte-town. 
St.  John's. 
Balise. 

• 

Upper  Canada, 

Now  Brunswick. 

Nova  Scotia, ......m.».. 

Cane  Breton..... 

Prince  Edward's  Island,-** 
Newfoundland.. 

xloouiurASf  ••••••••••••*•••••••••• 

557,802 

1.343,675 

*ilsV 
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III.  THE  UNITED  STATES 

OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Situation,  Extknt,  Boumdabiis.  —  Tlie  Uniied  Stetes  of  North  AmmAm  wn 
bounded  oo  the  north  by  the  RuMian  and  British  prorineet ;  on  tW  cMt  hf  Nev 
Brunswick  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  oo  the  south  liy  the  Gulf  of  MexieOk  Ten% 
Mexico,  and  Odifomia ;  and  oo  the  west  by  the  same  statea  and  tke  Pacific  Oeesa. 
By  treaty  with  Spain  in  1819,  and  with  Bfezico  in  1828,  the  boundwrr  line,  bfi^nai^g 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Sidnne,  runs  north,  along  the  western  bank  of  thaA  river.  toSI" 
N.  lat. ;  thence  due  north  to  the  Red  River,  and  westward  akmir  that  river  to  \W 
W.  long. ;  from  thu  pmnt  it  extends  north  to  the  Arkansas,  whoae  conne  It  iaOovs 
along  the  southern  bank,  to  its  source  in  lat.  42^  N.,  from  which  it  mim  dne  west  oa 
that  parallel  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  All  the  islands  in  the  limitary  rivers  beloi«  to  ths 
United  States ;  but  the  navigmtioo  is  free  and  common  to  the  dtiiena  of  tlie  tumUmeHu^ 
eountries.  By  treaty  with  Russia,  in  1824,  it  was  stipukited  that  that  power  Aoaii 
form  no  settlements  south  of  54^  4a  N.  lat. ;  but  the  tract  lying  beyond  the  Bodv 
mountains,  between  the  Mexican  and  the  Russian  territories,  is  deiaied  by  the  Britim 
Government,  whose  subjects  have  advanced  their  settlements  to  the  Colnmbia  Rivo; 

By  the  treaty  of  1783,  with  Great  Britain,  the  eastern  boundary  wm  fixed  at  ths 
river  St.  Odx,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  and  a  line  drawn  thenoe  dne  norA  Is 
the  highlands  which  diride  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  those  of  the  SNL  Law* 
lenoe.  The  position  of  the  dividing  ridge,  which  was  to  fiirm  the  northern  bass* 
dary  in  this  quarter,  is  still  a  sulgect  of  dispute.  Following  that  ridge,  wbetevcr  it 
may  be,  to  the  north-western  head  of  the  river  Connecticut,  the  boundary  fine  tha 
passes  down  the  middle  of  that  river  to  kt.  45°,  westward  on  that  pnnulel  to  ths 
St.  Lawrence,  and  then  through  that  river  and  the  great  lakes  to  the  north-west* 
em  comer  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  From  this  point  it  was  stipulated  that  ths 
Ihie  should  run  due  west  to  the  Missisrippi ;  but  as  it  was  afterwards  diaeovcrad  thai 
the  Mississippi  did  not  reach  so  fiir  north,  and,  as  the  acquisition  of  t.**-;*^— >■  \^ 
the  United  States  had  left  unsettled  the  northern  boundary  west  of  that  point.  It 
was  stipulated,  that  from  the  north-western  comer  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  it  shoold 
run  due  north  to  the  parallel  of  49^,  and  thence  westward  along  that  parallel  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Beyond  these,  the  boundary  is  still  unsettled,  both  Govemmenti 
claiming  the  whole  Oregon  territory  along  the  Pacific  between  42^  and  64^  N.  lat 

The  whole  of  the  vast  region  induded  within  the  boundaries  above  specified,  con- 
tains an  area  of  about  2,300,000  square  .miles,  with  a  frontier  line  of  10,000  miles, 
of  which  about  3600  are  sea-coast,  and  1200  lake-coast.  A  line  draMrn  across  the  con- 
tinent from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic,  near  the  middle  of  the  States,  is  about 
2500  miles  in  length ;  and  the  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  is  nearly  1400  mile& 
But  the  portion  of  country  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  actually  organiaed  States 
and  territories,  is  bounded  by  a  line  running  north  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Bfissoori, 
and  following  the  latter  to  the  mouth  of  the  White-earth-river,  and  may  be  estti^cd 
to  contain  about  1,300,000  square  miles.  An  almost  straight  line,  however,  draws 
from  the  river  Des  Moines  to  Green  Bay,  but  curving  a  little  to  the  north-west,  wooU 
nmrk  the  actual  limits  of  occupancy,  thus  excluding  about  270,000  square  miles,  still 
owned  and  inhabited  by  Indian  tribes  east  of  the  Missouri. 

General  Aspect Three  great  systems  of  mountains  (See  on/e,  p.  876)  divide  the 

country  into  three  distinctly  marked  sections,  the  Atlantic  table-land  aud  slope,  the 
Mississippi  valley,  and  the  Pacific  section.  The  Alleghany  or  Appalachian  mountains, 
which  separate  the  first  two  sections,  are  more  remarkable  for  their  length  than  for 
their  height.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  chain  is  not  more  than  2000  or  3000  feet,  of 
which  one  half  consists  of  the  elevation  of  the  country  which  forms  their  baaia.  Be> 
tween  the  sources  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  the  great  lakes 
and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  about  midway  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bliaaissippi, 
lies  a  vast  table-land,  which  occupies  the  western  part  of  the  Atlantic  States  and  the 
eastern  part  of  the  adjoining  states  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  On  this  table-land,  which 
carries  a  somewhat  tempered  northern  climate  into  the  region  south  of  the  river  Ten- 
nessee, rise  five  or  six  parallel  mountain  chains,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  Blue  Bridge  in  Virginia,  the  Kittatinny  mountains,  and  the  Alltgkamy  ridge,  both 
ia  Pennsylvania.    T\ie  V\|^\ie«\.  t«xi%«.o{  ^o^  AUe^hanies  is  found  in  New  Hampshire, 
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under  the  name  of  the  White  Mountains,  so  called  from  the  greyisb-wbite  colour  of 
the  bare  rocks  that  form  their  summits.  Mount  Washington,  the  highest  point,  rises 
to  the  elevation  of  6234  feet,  and  there  are  several  others,  which  exceed  4000  and 
5000  feet  (See  ante,  p.  875).  In  Vermont,  the  ranges  take  the  name  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  from  their  summits  being  covered  with  a  spongy  green  moss  and  their  sides 
with  forests ;  their  elevation,  however,  does  not  exceed  3500  feet. 

The  second  mountain  system,  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  and  is  known  under  the  various  names  of  Rocky,  Stony,  Oregon,  and 
Chippevjyan  mountains,  is  a  prolongation  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico ;  but  it  has 
been  only  partially  examined.  The  average  elevation  of  the  summits  above  the  base 
is  estimated  at  5000  feet ;  but  some  of  them  probably  reach  8000  or  10,000.  The 
elevation  of  the  base  itself  is  about  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  'sea.  The  Black 
Hills,  which  stretch  between  the  Upper  Platte  and  the  Missouri,  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Yellowstone,  are  probably  an  outlying  chain  of  this  system ;  but  little  is  known  of 
their  course  and  elevation.  The  Ozark  mountains  extend  from  the  Rio  del  Norte  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Missouri,  below  the  Osage  river,  attaining  in  some  places  an  ele- 
vation of  3000  feet.  Farther  west  is  the  prolongation  of  the  snowy  range  of  the 
mountains  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  stretches  northward  from  California  to  Alasbka. 

Along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  from  the  river  Hudson  to 
the  Florida  channel,  and  gradually  widening  from  a  few  miles  broad  in  the  north, 
to  upwards  of  150  in  the  south,  is  an  extensive  level  tract  very  little  elevated 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  which  has  been  appropriately  termed  the  Atlantic 
Plain.  The  western  limit  of  the  plain  is  very  distinctly  marked  by  a  rocky  ledge 
over  which  the  rivers  fall,  and  to  the  foot  of  which,  in  the  northern  section,  the 
tide  penetrates.  Extensive  morasses  and  swamps,  sluggish  streams,  and  wide  arms 
of  the  sea  stretching  far  inland,  are  among  the  features  of  this  plain,  which  slopes 
gently  eastward,  and  may  be  considered  as  continued  under  the  sea  from  the  soundings 
which  are  given  by  all  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  irregularities  of  its  surface  have 
been  caused  rather  by  the  excavations  which  have  been  made  below  the  general  level 
by  the  action  of  running  water  than  by  any  considerable  elevations  above  it.  The 
table- land  which  rises  along  the  western  border  of  this  plain,  has  a  general  elevation 
of  from  800  to  1200  feet,  but  is  in  some  places  considerably  higher.  A  similar,  but 
more  elevated  table-land  lies  between  the  heads  of  the  Platte,  Arkansas,  and  Mis- 
souri, and  the  western  littoral  chain  of  mountains ;  and  between  these  two  table- 
lands, and  the  mountains  which  rise  above  them,  lies  the  great  Mississippi  valley, 
which  presents  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  the  bed  of  a  sea,  or  of  a  series  of 
fresh- water  lakes,  and  to  have  emerged  from  the  waters  at  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  It  is  in  general  characterized  by  uncommon  fertility,  though  it  contains  great 
diversities  of  soil,  from  the  richest  alluvium  to  the  most  sterile  flint  knobs ;  and 
from  the  most  entangled  cane  brakes  to  the  poorest  pine  hills.  There  are,  besides,  near 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  wide  sandy  belts,  either  completely  barren,  or  only  covered  with 
a  scanty  vegetation  of  weeds  and  coarse  grass.  In  some  parts  indeed  there  are  wastes 
of  moving  sand,  like  those  of  the  African  Sahara.  The  eastern  portions  of  the  valley, 
where  it  is  yet  uncultivated,  are  covered  with  forests ;  but  to  the  westward  and  north- 
ward extend  vast  prairies,  or  undulating  tracts  of  country  clear  of  trees,  and  rising 
to  a  considerable  elevation  in  the  centre.  The  surface  of  prairie,  for  100  leagues 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  is  probably,  in  comparison  with  the  wooded  country,  in  the 
proportion  of  twenty  to  one ;  the  little  timber  which  is  seen  occurs  only  on  the  skirts 
of  the  water-courses ;  and  as  the  traveller  recedes  from  the  margins  of  the  rivers, 
the  prairies  become  more  dry,  sterile,  and  destitute  not  only  of  wood  and  water,  but 
of  all  vegetation.  The  middle  part  of  this  great  valley  forms  a  plain,  the  elevation 
of  which  throughout  its  whole  extent,  leaving  out  of  view  a  few  unimportant  local 
inequalities,  varies  only  a  few  feet.  There  is,  however,  a  gradual  declination  from 
the  north-east  towards  the  south-west.  From  Pittsburg  the  Ohio  river  has  a  descent 
of  only  700  feet  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  1 100  miles.  The  plains  of  Kentucky 
and  West  Tennessee  are  nearly  on  the  same  level  as  the  country  around  Pittsburg, 
and  proceeding  westward,  up  the  Missouri  or  Arkansas,  we  reach  similar  elevations, 
which  form  the  exterior  limits  of  the  plain.  The  numerous  rivers  that  run  through  it, 
instead  of  forming  separate  valleys,  only  indent  narrow  lines  or  grooves  in  its  surface, 
which  are  barely  sufficient  to  contain  their  floods.  These  river  channels,  as  the  cur- 
rent rolls  on,  must  form  a  declivity ;  and  towards  the  lower  parts  they  therefore  sink 
deep  into  the  plain.  Hence  the  large  rivers,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  others,  seem  to  be 
bordered  with  abrupt  hills  of  several  hundred  feet  in  elevation  ;  but  the  tops  of  these 
hills  are  on  the  level  of  the  great  plain,  and  are  formed  by  smaller  streams  wKick  taU^ 
into  the  large  rivers,  where  their  channels  are  thus  worn  dovm.  ^\ifc  ^^3^\^'«X»  ^'^  ^5\ 
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A^  almost  horizontal  bed  of  limestone,  of  tuch  thicknesK  that  it  has  never  been  pin 

>r  throuirh,  nlthoiigh,  in  many  places,  the  uiigor  has  penetrated  from  400  to  tMX)  i 

'f  ill  sciirch  of  ^alt  water.   The  rock  lies  but  a  few  feet  below  the  »ijrfare,  and  mpy 

ik  throughout  its  whole  extent  strata  of  bituminous  coul,  and  saline  iiiipre^nationj. 

f.  the  (leronipoyition  of  this  limestone  may  be  attributed,  in  purt,  the  fertility  of  Che  s 

.i'.  while  its  absorbent  and  cavernous  charurter  prevents  the  accumulation  of  sw* 

J '  and  standing  pooU,  and  renders  the  whole  plain  dry  and  salubrious  iu  a  remark 

;  I ':  dcj^jec. 

•jji  Climate. — The  climate  of  the  United  States  embraces  every  variety  of  ten 

[f,  raturc,  from  the  cold  sea  air  of  Pu:^sama(|uoddy  to  the  dry,   elastic,   and  severi^  t 

*i  peniture  of  the  White  and  the  Green  Mountains;  rising  through  all  ihe  degree 

£  the  thtTmomoter  to  the  climate  congenial  to  the  olive,  the  sugur  cane,  and  the  orai 

J^  It  i«t,  however,  excessive,  and  subject  to  gri-at  and  rapid  changes.      Captain  Sn 

in  hi«  account  of  the  Chesapeake  liuy,  presented  to  Queen  Anne,  says,  that  in 
country  the  summer  is  as  hot  us  in  S|>ain,  while  the  winter  is  as  cold  as  in  Fraiu* 
England;  and  Mr.  JefTerson,  in  his  *•  Notts  on  Virginia,"  sa}*s»  •*  The  extreme 
heat  and  cold,  of  G^  beh>w  zero,  and'9v>'^  above  it,  are  distressiiif^.**  lie  adiis,  < 
in  17^0  the  Chesapeake  liay  was  frozen  from  its  head  to  the  mouth  of  tike  Potou 
and  at  Annapolis,  where  it  is  5|  miles  between  the  nearest  {)oint8  of  land,  tlu 
was  from  five  to  seven  inches  thick,  so  that  loaded  waggons  crossed  over.  2re^ 
colds,  rheumatisms,  inteiniittent  fevers,  and  agues  are  the  natuml  ci>risef|uoncv 
such  extremes  as  thcsi.*.  On  this  account  the  climate  will  not  allow  the  inhabit 
to  take  the  exercise  necessary  for  health,  without  running  great  risks,  and  very  o 
contracting  colds  and  chills,  which  end  in  consumption.  The  climate  on  the 
,  coasts  of  the  Eastern  States,  from  Maine  to  Italtimore,  is  the  worst  of  a]|«  beciiu^ 

''[  addition  to  the  suddcMi  changes,  cold  and  damp  easterly  winds  prevail,  aiul  ocoi^ii 

I*,  great  deal  of  disea>e.     The  Americano,  however,  are  fond  of  their  climate,  and  i 

\-  sidcr  it  the  l>est  in  the  world.     Hut,  if  the  climate  is  not  healthy,  it  is  certa. 

'  j_ '  beautiful  to  the  eye ;  the  sky  is  so  clear,  tlie  atmosphere  so  dry,  the  tints  of  the  foli 

so  inexpressibly  lovely  in  autumn  and  the  early  winter  months ;  and  at  nigLt 

stars  are  so  brilliant,  that  it  is  not  siirpriAing  the  Americans  should  praise  it,  and 

proud  of  its  apparent  superiority.    The  climate  of  Hritain,  though  un[>repos#e?:'iri, 

the  eye,  and  depressing  to  the  spirits,  is  nevertheless  much  more  healthy  tlian 

,  exciting  and  changeable,  though  beautiful,  atnio>pliere  of  the  United    Sialic. 

I  thougli  in  the  eastern  states  consumption  is  very  |ire\ulent.  in  the  \vestern  rt>io:i« 

disease  is  scarcely  known.  The  Americ.m  dis<a>.i>  gem  rally  are  neuralgic,  or  thu'»ei 
nlFeet  the  nerves,  and  are  common  to  alini)>l  all  the  L'liion.  Ophthalmia,  and  p. 
cularly  the  disease  of  theo[»tic  nerve,  is  very  roninion  in  the  eastern  sta!**-..  anil  rl 
are  ainiually  more  di«.easi>  of  the  eye  in  New  York  eiiy  ahme  than  are  perhaps  U- 
all  over  Kur«)pe.  The  tie  dolorenx  is  anotlier  eiwnmon  complaint  o\er  all  .Auc. 
indeed  so  eonnnon,  that  one  out  of  ten  sullVrs  from  it  more  or  less,  tht.-  majority  [n 
women.  In  short  the  climate  is  one  of  extreme  I'xeitement.  and  the  Amcric.in  i- ■ 
are  in  conseqm'nce  more  excitable,  and  more  rapid  in  muscular  nioveniL  iit  tliaii 
European  stocks  from  wliieh  they  are  de>een(led.  The  winters  of  Wiseonsin.  lov 
Mi'-sonri,  and  rp[»er  Canada,  are  dry  and  healthy,  eiuildiiig  the  people  to  take  a:iy  ; 
portion  of  exercise.  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  part  «)f  Ohio,  are  very  uuh».»! 
in  autumn,  from  the  want  of  drainage;  the  bilious  eongc^tive  fever,  ajruo.  aial  i\\ 
t cry,  carry  olF  large  numbers  of  people.  Virginia.  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  aiiu 
eastern  [)arts  of  Tennessee,  are  comparativel)  healthy.  South  Carolina  nud  thevv 
southern  states  are  subject  to  visitations  of  the  jellow  fever,  and  many  ol  the  i: 
bitants  consequently  migrate  at  the  end  of  each  season  to  the  nortliwaril,  imt  oi.l 
avoid  the  contagion,  but  also  to  renovate  llu-ir  general  health,  which  suirers  tm'.: 
continual  demamls  njaile  by  the  climate  on  their  physical  energies;  the  atnio>pi.«.r 
the  western  and  southern  country  being  even  m«)re  exciting  than  that  i»f  ihc  o 
Vermont,  New  Ilauip<ihire,  the  inner  |utrtot  New  York,  and  all  the  other  Stati* : 
border  on  the  great  lakes,  are  healthy,  owing  to  the  dryncr-s  of  the  atmu>plu-re  iw 
modifh  d  by  the  proximity  of  so  large  bodies  of  water.  The  excitement  which 
vaiU  throughtnit  the  Tnion,  and  forms  ho  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  Amtr 
cliaiaeter,  is  uccabioned  much  more  by  climate  than  by  any  other  cau^e  ;  thm 
u.. questionably,  the  peculiarity  of  the  natioiud  institutions  affords  constant  .ilia 
lor  thi>  excitement  to  feed  on,  and  thereft»re  sel(h)m  allows  it  to  repose.  The 
mate  seems  aUu  to  be,  in  some  degree  at  lea^f,  the  cause  of  two  bad  ImSiin  to  \vl 
the  Americans  are  much  addicted,  namely,  the  U'^c  of  tol»acco,  and  of  j^piriti 
]iquo^^.     The  elfcct  of  tobacco  is  narcotic  and  anti-nervous;  it  allays  irritation 
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enables  the  American  to  indulge  in  stimulating  habits,  without  the  accompaniment 
of  their  immediate  evil  consequences.  To  the  rapid  changes  of  the  climate,  and  to 
the  extreme  heat  of  summer,  must  also  in  a  great  degree  be  ascribed  the  exces- 
sive use  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  system,  depressed  or  disordered  by  the  sudden 
changes,  requires  stimulant-s  to  equalize  the  pulse.  The  variableness,  however,  of  the 
climate,  says  Mr.  Flint,  has  been  generally  overcharged.  The  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter is  indeed  great  and  sudden,  sometimes  amounting  to  25°  or  30°  in  a  day ;  bat, 
in  his  opinion,  the  corresponding  flexibility  of  constitution  which  it  produces,  is  be- 
neficial. The  country  and  climate,  he  adds,  in  configuration,  character,  and  produc- 
tions, correspond  more  nearly  to  those  of  China  than  to  any  other ;  and  are  probably 
as  favourable  to  population,  comfortable  occupation  in  the  open  air,  and  longevity, 
as  those  of  countries  much  more  celebrated  in  these  respects. 

Vegetable  Productions The  United  States  have  already  made  astonishing 

progress  in  industry  and  wealth.  Agriculture  has  ever  been  the  staple  pursuit  of 
the  North  Americans ;  and  agricultuiiil  products  have  always  constituted  their  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export.  The  first  exports  of  the  early  colonists  were  the  natural 
products  of  the  forest :  furs,  lumber,  pitch  and  tar,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  with  some 
cattle  and  provisions,  constituted  the  chief  articles  of  trade  firom  the  northern  pro- 
vinces in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  rice  and  tobacco  had  even 
then  become  important  items  of  exportation  from  the  southern  colonies.  At  a  later 
period  wheat  became  the  great  staple  of  the  middle  and  western  states,  and  cot- 
ton that  of  the  more  tropical  sections  of  the  country.  Flax  and  hemp  thrive  particu- 
larly in  the  rich  soil  of  Kentucky.  Maize,  being  siuted  to  a  great  variety  of  soils 
and  situations,  is  so  universally  cultivated  as  to  have  received  the  name  of  com,  as 
a  distinctive  appellation.  Oats  for  horses,  and  rye  for  distillation,  are  the  prevalent 
species  of  grain  in  the  northern  states ;  while,  in  the  extreme  south,  the  sugar-cane 
is  found  to  flourish,  and  to  supply  about  one-half  of  the  American  consumpt  of  sugar. 
Grapes  fbr  wine,  and  beet  for  sugar,  are  articles  of  prospective  culture,  regarding 
the  value  of  which  sanguine  expectations  are  entertained.  Cotton,  the  great  staple 
of  the  United  States,  is  raised  in  small  quantities  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  is 
chiefly  produced  in  the  country  fiu>ther  south.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  herbaceous 
or  annual  cotton-plant,  and  is  of  two  kinds,  the  sea-island  or  long  staple,  and  the  up- 
land or  short-staple.  The  former,  which  is  of  a  superior  quality,  is  grown  only 
along  the  sea-coaists  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Cotton  was  first  sown  in  the 
United  States  in  or  about  1787,  and  was  first  exported  in  small  packages  in  I7d0 ; 
in  1836  the  cotton  crop  produced  480,000,000  lbs.,  of  which  386,000,000  lbs. 
were  exported.  It  is  estimated  that  good  lands  yield  on  an  average  firom  250  to 
300  lbs.  of  clean  cotton  per  acre,  and  inferior  lands  firom  125  to  150;  and  that 
the  capital  invested  in  the  cultivation  is  nearly  800,000,000  dollars,  or  about 
£180,000,000  sterling.  Of  late  a  valuable  oil  has  been  obtained  from  the  seeds. 
A  new  species,  called  Nan-king  cotton,  of  a  ridi,  yellowish  colour,  and  fine  qua- 
lity, is  also  beginning  to  be  cultivated.  Tobacco  has  been  the  staple  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  from  their  first  settlement,  and  is  also  extensively  grown  in  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Missouri,  and  other  states.  It  is  decidedly  superior  in  quality  to  the 
tobacco  of  most  other  countries ;  and,  besides  the  large  quantity  made  into  cigars, 
snuff,  and  twist  for  chewing,  there  is  an  annual  exportation  of  from  80,000  to  90,000 
hogsheads  of  leaf  tobacco,  of  the  value  of  about  £1,200,000.  The  sugar-cane  is 
cultivated  with  success  in  Louisiana,  where  several  varieties  are  reared.  The  cane 
does  not  produce  seed  any  where  in  Louisiana,  but  it  blooms  on  the  sea-coast. 
The  annual  crop  is  about  100,000  hhds.  of  sugar,  with  63,000  hhds.  of  molasses. 
Rice  was  first  cultivated  in  South  Carolina  in  1694,  since  which  time  its  culture  has 
been  so  successful,  that,  in  addition  to  supplying  the  home  consumption,  it  afibrds 
an  annual  surplus  of  from  130,000  to  150,000  tierces,  of  the  value  of  £400,000  or 
£500,000,  for  exportation.  We  have  no  means  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  grain, 
sheep,  and  cattle,  raised  in  the  United  States.  Indigo  was  formerly  produced  in  large 
quantities  in  Carolina  and  Greorgia,  but,  sinee  the  introduction  of  cotton^  the  cultiva» 
tion  of  this  plant  has  almost  entirely  ceased. 

Mineral  PaoDUCTioNS The  United  States  are  richly  supplied  with  valuable 

niinerals ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  mines  have  begun  to  be  a  source  of  wealth ; 
nor  are  they  yet  worked  in  a  manner  or  to  an  extent  worthy  of  their  great  importance. 
Gold,  iron,  and  lead,  are  extensively  diflTused ;  coal  and  salt  exist  in  abundance ; 
while  beautiful  and  durable  building  materials  are  furnished  by  the  marble,  freestone, 
and  granite  quarries  of  di£ferenc  sections  of  the  Union.  The  gold  region,  so  &r  as  the 
juining  operations  have  yet  been  attempted,  may  be  consider^  as  extending  along  the 


cct*,  miul  will  kUurd  new  Ucilitu'*  in  tbe  prowcutiun  or  tbN 
iiiduMtry.  The  li-ad  mini-a  of  the  Uniled  Slates  are  extrei 
liitbvrta  Ihey  bavc  been  worked  but  very  imperfectly.  The7  bt 
butwevii  tlie  Gwranitwlc,  ibe  bead  wau-rt  of  the  While  river, 
■lid  ill  WiiieiHieiii  territory  and  llliiiuia,  between  the  Wi^ct 
riveni,  >ihI  oil  the  oppoute  lidu  of  the  kttcr.  A  very  rich  ■ 
of  lead  »\ta  oceun  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York ;  anij 
the  Huuth-weKlcrn  part  of  Virginia.  Tbe  annual  prnduce  of 
it  alwut  .1,000,000  llm.,  tbut  of  the  aihin  On  the  Upper  M 
8,OMMKIO  I1)>.  Tbe  American  nuriufucturei  of  thot.  and  of 
iiow  iii'urly  Gupi'ly  the  doniestic  eoimumption.  Salt  ii  ehiefly 
of  tprltig^  which  are  pknlifully  distribiitt'd  thrauf;hout  the  cou 
in  tlic  MisFitfippi  valley.  In  ItKSa,  2,000,000  bu»heU  of  salt  wet 
dopifprinKtiti  New  Yuik;  1,000,000,  in  the  western  part  of  Pent 
M  tlie  Kanhawa  sprinp*  in  Virginia;  5IX),l)00,  in  ObiOj  about  ' 
Moiuiu-huaett*  from  *ea-WBler;  forming  altogether,  with  the 
the  other  «tatc«,  an  aggregate  of  aliout  7,000,000  busheta. 
quality  is  very  widely  and  eopiously  diBtribuIed,  nnd  ii  daily- 
ioiporliinee,  ai  it  is  more  extensively  u»ed  in  tbe  manufiu 
and  salt,  in  driving  iteatn-enginei,  and  for  domeilic  purpoi 
■oria  of  coul,  the  anthracite  and  the  liituminous.  Tbe  fomicr 
worked  in  Pennaylvonia,  from  three  distinct  beds;  two  of  wh 
Lehigh  and  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  farad  waten  of  the 
northern  branch  of  tfae  Suaquehannn,  the  third  lies  on  both 
wana  river,  and  of  the  northern  branrb  of  the  Suiquehanna,  a 
moulli  of  that  tributary.  This  coal  is  largely  consumed  in  th 
New  England,  nearly  900,000  tons  being  broug;bt  to  market  • 
ininoui  coal  is  found  all  over  the  valley  of  the  Misaiisippi,  on  th 
Potomac,  and  on  the  James  ri  ver  in  Virginia.  We  have  no  i 
the  total  consumption,  bnt  it  ii  estimated  (hat  about  250,00 
consumed  in  and  about  Pitteburg  i  130,000  in  the  aalt  manufactu 
sylvonia;  Mid  300,000  in  the  sall-works  of  the  Kanhawa;  to  « 
consuniptioii  of  the  towns  in  the  valley  for  domestic  purposes  i 
will  not  be  doubted  Ihnt  coal  mining  ib  already  ao  important  b 
productions  of  the  eouiitry. 

pEorLE The  great  mass  of  the  ritiiens  of  the  United  States 

of  emigranln  from  Great  Kritnin  and  Ireland ;  but  many^  also  : 
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savages,  and  look  at  the  rapid  and  steady  increase  which  has  marked  its  progress,  we 
see  a  new  and  most  striking  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  Though 
there  has  been  a  great  accession  of  numbers  by  immigration  from  Europe,  ever  since 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  growth 
of  the  population  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  natural  increase  of  a  community  multiplying 
itself  without  any  check  from  difficulty  of  subsistence,  or  want  of  unoccupied  lands. 
Nor  is  it  a  less  interesting  consideration,  that  this  same  fiicility  of  self-multiplication 
will  continue  to  exist  for  an  indefinite  period ;  and  that,  should  no  external  or  acci- 
dental cause  interfere,  the  United  States  will,  before  the  end  of  the  present  century, 
form  the  most  numerous  Christian  community,  speaking  one  language,  in  the  world. 
The  first  official  census  was  taken  in  1790,  since  which  period  there  have  been  five 
decennial  enumerations ;  their  results  are  stated  in  the  following  table. 


Year, 

niiitei. 

Slaoei. 

Free 
Coloured. 

Tota! 
Coloured. 

Total 
Population. 

1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 

3.172,464 
4,304,502 
5,862,004 
7,872,711 
10,537.378 
14,389368 

617397 
893,041 
1,191,364 
1,543,688 
2,000,043 
2369353 

59,466 
108,398 
186.446 
238,197 
319.599 
361,606 

757363 
1.001,439 
1,377310 
1,781385 
2328,642 
2,731,159 

3329327 
5,305341 
7,239314 
9.654.596 
12,866,020 
17,120327 

The  black  population  of  the  United  States,  in  which  are  included  not  only  the 
negroes,  but  also  the  mulatto  and  mixed  races,  forms  somewhat  more  than  one-sixth 
of  the  total  population.  The  free  blacks  are  not  generally  admitted  to  political  pri- 
vileges ;  in  some  States  their  testimony  is  not  admissible  against  a  white  man,  and  they 
are  subject  to  some  other  dvil  disabilities.  Slavery  has  been  abolished  in  the  eastern 
states  and  in  New  York,  and  prospectively  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and 
has  never  existed  in  the  north-western  States  to  the  north  of  Kentucky.  The 
maritime  slave-trade  has  been  declared  piracy ;  but  a  great  and  active  inUuid  trade 
is  carried  on  from  the  Atlantic  slave  states  to  the  new  settlements  in  the  south-west ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  number  clandestinely  introduced  into  the  country  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  been  considerable,  even  since  the  trade  was  declared 
illegal.  Slavery  may  be  said  to  exist  in  thirteen  states,  namely,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Blissouri,  Arkansas,  and  all  the  states  south  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio.  The 
slaves  form  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  slave-holding  states ; 
but  they  are  unequally  distributed,  and  the  whites  generally  preponderate. 

The  aboriginal  races,  or  Indians  resident  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
are  not  included  in  any  of  the  enumerations.  Their  total  number  within  the  con- 
stituted states  and  territories  is  estimated  at  about  96,000;  between  the  states  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  150,000;  west  of  the  mountains,  50,000;  total,  296,000. 

Education Various  provisions  have  been  made  in  all  the  states  for  the  literary 

and  scientific  education  of  their  citizens ;  in  most  of  them  common  and  free  schools 
are  widely  distributed ;  and  high  schools,  gymnasiums,  and  colleges,  are  numerous. 
The  necessary  expense  is  provided  for  either  by  means  of  *'  school  funds,'*  accumu- 
lated from  various  sources,  or  by  taxation ;  and,  in  the  new  states  and  territories,  a 
thirty- sixth  part  of  the  public  lands  is  reserved  for  the  purposes  of  education.  But  in 
several  of  the  latter,  no  general  system  of  instruction  has  yet  been  introduced ;  and 
indeed,  throughout  the  Union,  there  is  neither  any  general  system,  nor  is  education 
carried  to  that  extent  and  degree  of  efficiency  which  seem  necessary,  under  so  de- 
mocratic a  government,  to  render  the  people  capable  of  beneficially  exercising  and 
performing  their  important  political  duties  and  privileges.  "  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon errors,  in  my  opinion,"  says  Mr.  Combe,  *'  committed  by  foreigners  who  write 
about  America,  as  well  as  by  the  Americans  themselves,  is  greatly  to  over-estimate 
the  educational  attainments  of  the  people.  The  provision  in  money  made  by  law  for 
the  education  of  all  classes  is  large,  compared  wiUi  such  countries  as  Britain  or  Aus- 
tria ;  but,  contrasted  with  what  is  necessary  to  bestow  a  really  good  education,  it  it 
still  very  deficient.'*  And,  owing  to  various  causes,  which  he  specifies,  the  education 
received  by  probably  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  children  in  the  agricultural  districts 
is  extremely  defective..^Ab/e«,  IIL  103.)  The  Secretary  of  the  American  Common 
School  Society  estimates  the  total  number  of  children  in  the  United  States  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years,  at  8,500,000 ;  and  of  this  number  600,000 
do  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  oominoii  scImoI  education. — (lb.  III.)  Lecturing  to 
the  people  in  lyeeumt  it  estmilnl/  fottimd,  aad  it  a  node  of  public  iottruction 
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Religion There  is,  in  the  United  Statei,  do  nationU  religion  o 

ehurch  :  every  dtuen  it  left  t«  cboow  for  bimielf  i  but  the  great  bulk  m  tbe  pNP 
pro&»  Chriitiuiity  according  to  tome  one  or  other  of  iti  numerona  forms  and  (rata 
and  the  ehurchei  and  the  ctergf  of  all  «eeti  are  lupported  entirely  br  tfie  ndunlv 
contiibutioni  of  their  memben.  In  the  newer  Statei  the  lupplj  of  miiinten  ■ 
churcfaef  ii  rather  deficient ;  but  in  the  older  and  more  denaely-peopled  Statea  bsl 
we  provided  for  in  a  manner  not  lurpassed  bj  the  eitabliibmenta  of  anj  coati] 
with  leipeet  to  tbe  number  of  active  ministen  of  religion,  their  comfortable  a) 
siitenee,  and  the  reipectability  of  their  character  and  attaiiunenta.  Tbe  fbUcMn 
table  contain!  an  approximative  statement  or  summary  of  the  principal  religioa*  tel 
minatloni,  with  the  number  of  their  churchei  or  congregationi,  miHlatera,  meinbe 
I,  and  tbe  amount  of  population  belonging  to  each  d '' 
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The  PTEBbyterlain  are  the  previiling  »ect  throughout  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jerae;,  Pennaylvuiis,  uid  the  weitern  part*  of  Maryland  and  Virginia;  they 
are  also  numerous  in  the  north- weitern  States.  The  Methodiiti  are  more  generally 
diflused  throughouL  the  Statei  than  any  other  lect.  They  are  leait  numeroui  in 
New  England  and  Louiuana,  and  iDMt  numerous  in  the  middle  Sfatei.  The  Baptials 
predominate  in  Bhode  Island,  Virgiois,  Kentucky,  and  moat  of  the  States  brther 
soutli.  The  Catholics  are  numerous  in  the  cities  of  the  middle  Statei,  in  which 
there  are  many  French  and  Irish;  they  are  spread  OTcr  Maryland,  hare  many  con- 
gregations in  Missouri,  DUncri*,  and  pari  of  Kentucky,  and  predominate  in  Louisiana. 
Tbey  have  one  archbishop,  who  resides  at  Baltimore,  and  ten  bishops.  The  Epjs- 
copaliana  have  congregationa  in  all  the  Atlantic  and  in  most  of  the  western  States ; 
they  are  moat  numerous  in  Connecticut,  the  middle  States,  Virginia  and  South  Ca- 
rolina i  but  in  none  do  tbey  hold  more  than  the  third  or  fourth  rank  in  respect  of 
numbers.  They  hare  twelve  bisbopa  in  the  Atlantic  States,  one  in  Ohio,  and  one 
in  Kentucky.  The  Unitariani  have  churches  in  all  the  large  citiea  of  the  eastern 
and  middle  States ;  but,  except  in  Massachusetts,  they  hare  made  little  progress 
among  the  country  population.  The  Quakers  arc  most  numerous  in  Pennsylvania; 
they  have  also  congregation*  in  New  York,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  New  Eng- 
land. Besides  the  distinct  sects  mentioned  in  the  table,  schisms  occasionally  arise, 
by  which  congregations  become  separated  into  two  parts,  each  foUowing  its  favourite 


le  of  worship. 


kvithout  any  change  of  denomination,  discipline, 

GocERNHENT The  Government,  as  established  by  the  constitution  of  1787,  is  in 

form  a  federal  representative  democracy.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Pre- 
sident, who  holds  bis  office  for  the  term  of  four  yean.  He  is  chosen  by  the  electoral 
colleges  of  the  several  States,  each  of  which  coniisti  of  a  number  of  electors  equal 
to  tbe  whole  number  of  the  senators  and  representatives  of  the  Statu  in  Congress. 
These  electors  are  themselves  appointed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  tbe  State  le- 
gislatures ;  being  in  some  cases  chosen  directly  by  the  people,  and  in  others  by  the 
legislatures.  A  majority  of  the  aggregate  number  of  votes  given  is  neceasary  to  the 
President's  election  ;  but  if  none  of  the  candidates  has  such  a  majority,  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  General  Congress  chooses  one  of  the  three  csadidates  who 
have  the  greatest  number  of  votes  i  and,  in  doing  so,  the  vote  is  taken  by  States, 
the  representatives  of  each  Stats  having  only  one  role,  which  mutt  of  course  be 


midenco.  The  Vice-I'ri'iiidirnt  ii  preuJi-nt  of  the  Senate;  « 
ruiKnation,  or  removal  of  the  Prcaiilent,  Iho  powers  aiid  d 
voire  upon  him  for  the  rGinaiiider  ofthc  term.  Thi*  proviaiv 
come  into  operation  in  the  iirem'iit  yeBr(l&41)  inconsequence 
Harrison,  llic  ninth  prvtiilcnt.  after  he  had  held  the  ollioe  onlj 
The  legislative  power  it  vt^steil  in  a  Congrei«,  Fonaigting  ol 
of  Itf iireit'ntativcs.  The  Senator*  ore  chosen  liy  the  Ivgiilature 
fur  the  term  of  nx  years,  each  State  •ending  tivo  Senatora  ; 
ration  ii  required  than  that  the  person  lO  chosen  ahall  bai 
thirty  yean,  and  shall  have  Iteen  nine  year*  a  citiien  of  the 
Beiiate.  in  addition  to  its  Iritistjiiive  pouere,  has  s  concurrent 
dent  ill  the  ratification  of  tn'Btii'S.  and  on  executive  nominal 
power  of  tryin);  pcrioni  impcai'hed  by  the  Houu  of  Repreaenti 
taliven  are  fhoien  for  the  Icrm  of  two  ycari  by  the  people  of  1 
I'h'rinr)  beiiiit  thoae  qualified  to  vote  fur  the  most  numeroua  b 
giKlnlure.  The  number  of  the  rcprvBentntives  of  each  State  is  re 
uf  its  populnliun,  three-fifth*  of  the  slarei  being  included  in 
sluvcholding  stales  (that  is  to  say,  five  olavei  being  counted  m 
there  is  one  representative  for  each  47,70()  inhabitants.  Tbe 
fives  choose  their  own  speaker  and  other  ofGccn;  thej' have  i 
peaehiiig  public  delinquents :  and  all  hills  for  raising  revenue 
them.  Ho  iieriMin  who  has  not  altwned  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years  a  eitiien  of  the  United  Stales,  is  eligible  as  a  repri'Heiiti 
mult  assemble  at  least  once  a-year.  It  hu  the  power  to  impose 
ties,  imposts,  and  excises,  except  on  artirlei  exported  ;  to  b 
eredit  of  the  United  Stales  i  to  regulali:  commerce ;  to  coin 
the  standard  of  ivriglits  and  meuures  for  all  Ibe  Union ;  (o  esti 
pusc-roads;  to  niaki:  laws  fur  the  puniHhmenI  of  [Hraciea  and  I 
the  high  seas,  and  uf  uffenres  against  (he  law  of  nations  j  to  d 
letters  of  ntarque  and  repri&al ;  to  raiseSnd  support  an  army  ■ 
for  calling  out  tbe  militia  to  excrute  the  laws  of  (he  Union,  su 
and  repel  invasions;  to  |>rovide  lor  arming,  organizing,  and  disi 
Biid  to  make  all  laws  necessary  to  carry  iiilo  execution  the  p 
oonsdtutioii  in  the  government  of  the  United  Stall*.  Cungreai 
direct  authority  over  the  district  of  Culumbiu,  as  is  held  by  tl 
over  their  respective  territories.  Congress  meets  on  the  first  I 
each  year,  and  continues  to  ut  till  the  business  ta  disposed  «l 
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y  department  are  attached  a  diplomatic  bureau,  a  consular  bureau,  a  home  bureau,  the 
^   archives,  and  the  patent  office. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  superintends  the  financial  concerns  of  the  govern- 
^  ment ;  he  is  required  to  report  annually  to  Congress  the  state  of  the  finances,  and 
.  to  recommend  measures  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  revenue.  To  this  depart- 
1^  ment  are  attached,  besides  the  secretary,  two  controllers,  five  auditors,  the  register, 
?  the  treasurer,  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury,  the  mint,  and  the  land  office.  The  prin- 
cipal  mint  was  established,  in  1792,  at  Philadelphia,  and  still  remains  there ;  but 
*  branch  mints  have  been  established  at  Charlotte,  in  North  Carolina ;  Dahlonega,  in 
''    Greorgia;  and  New  Orleans. 

^.  The  War  Department  is  charged  with  the  direction  and  government  of  the  army ; 
J  the  constructing  of  fortifications ;  the  execution  ot  topographical  surveys ;  and  the 
^  direction  of  Indian  afiairs.  Attached  to,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  at  War, 
^  are  the  engineer  department,  ordnance  department,  topographical  bureau,  office  of 
'  Indian  affairs,  requisition  bureau,  bounty-land  bureau,  pension  office,  paymaster- 
f  general's  office,  adjutant-general's  office ;  quartermaster-general's  office,  commissary- 
'     general's  office,  &c. 

^  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  the  management  and  control  of  the  navy  in  gene- 

^      ral.     This  department  was  instituted  in  1798:  and,  in  1815,  the  Board  of  Commis- 
>      doners  for  the  Navy,  three  in  number,  was  instituted.     The  board,  under  the  super- 
'      intendence  of  the  secretary,  execute  the  ministerial  duties  of  the  department  relative 
to  the  construction  and  employment  of  ships,  &c. 

l^e  post-office  is  under  the  charge  of  the  postmaster-general,  who  has  the  appoint* 
ment  of  the  postmasters  throughout  the  country,  and  the  power  of  making  contracts 
lor  carrying  the  mail.  To  this  department  belong  the  contract  office,  the  appointment 
office,  and  the  inspection  office.  The  number  of  post-offices  in  the  United  States, 
on  1st  May  1840,  was  13.376;  the  length  of  mail  routes  in  the  year  preceding  1st 
July  1839,  was  133,999  miles ;  and  the  annual  transportation  of  the  mails,  34,496,878 
miles.  The  revenue  for  the  same  year  was  4,476,638  dollars,  and  the  expenditure 
4,620,117  dollars,  being  an  excess  of  147,479  dollars. 

The  army  is  under  the  command  of  the  major-general,  who  is  styled  the  General- 
in- Chief,  and  who  resides  at  Washington.  There  are  two  divisions  of  the  army,  at 
the  head  of  each  of  which  is  a  brigadier-general.  The  western  division  comprehends 
all  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  with  head-quarters  at  Jefferson  barracks,  Mis- 
souri; the  eastern  comprises  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  with  head-quarters  at 
Elizabeth-town,  New  Jersey.  Motives  of  economy  and  political  jealousy  have  com- 
bined to  keep  the  force  of  the  army  exceedingly  low.  It  consists  at  present  of  57  offi- 
cers of  the  general  staff,  83  of  the  medical  department,  19  of  the  pay  department,  3  of 
the  purchasing  department,  43  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  36  topographical  engineers, 
323  of  the  ordnance  department ;  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  mustering  1498 ;  four 
regiments  of  artillery,  3020;  eight  regiments  of  infantry,  7496;  total,  12,539.  The 
ranks  of  the  army  are  chiefly  filled  up  by  foreign  immigrants,  the  necessary  discipline 
being  quite  uncongenial  to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  free  citizens,  and  the  pay  being 
much  less  than  good  tradesmen  or  labourers  can  earn  by  any  other  employment.  The 
militia  of  the  states  is  very  formidable  in  point  of  numbers,  amounting  to  1,326,821 
men ;  but  this  vast  body  is  imperfectly  armed  and  organized,  and  either  extremely 
deficient  in,  or  entirely  destitute  of,  discipline  and  subordination. 

The  navy  acquired  much  reputation  in  the  last  war  with  Britain ;  but  principles  of 
economy  have  here  also  interfered,  and  kept  it  below  the  state  which  the  exigencies 
of  the  country  require.  In  June  1840  it  consisted  of  1 1  ships  of  the  line,  of  fi'om 
74  to  120  guns;  12  frigates  of  the  first  class ;  2  of  the  second  class;  21  sloops  of 
war ;  4  gun-brigs ;  8  schooners ;  4  steam-ships ;  and  1  store-ship ;  but  of  these  se- 
veral were  only  on  the  stocks,  and  most  of  the  rest  were  laid  up  in  ordinary. 

The  federal  judiciary  establishment  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  nine  circuit  courts, 
and  thirty  district  courts.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Senate,  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  President,  and  hold  office  during  good  behaviour.  The  supreme  court  is 
composed  of  a  chief  justice  and  eight  associate  justices,  who  hold  a  court  annually 
at  Washington ;  each  justice  also  attends  a  certain  circuit,  which  comprises  several 
districts,  and,  with  the  district  judge,  forms  a  circuit  court,  which  is  held  in  each  dis- 
trict of  the  circuit.  The  district  courts  are  held  by  the  respective  district  judges 
alone.  There  is  a  district  attorney  in  each  district,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prosecute  all 
offences  cognizable  by  the  law  of  the  United  States,  and  to  manage  all  civil  actions 
in  which  the  Executive  are  concerned  as  parties.  'J'he  marshal  of  each  dibtrict 
attends  the  district  and  circuit  courts,  and  executes  the  precepts  directed  to  him 


prciiie  Court  of  the  United  St*t««.  Tbe  mode  o^  electing  aa 
if  fi  of  Ibe  Imitative  bodiei,  and  the  execulire  uid  judieiarr  < 
the  ronititution  of  each  State,  and  i>  a  matter  with  which  th 
bu>  no  right  to  interfere.  Tbe  conttitulion*  of  all  the  Slatea 
ml  reviiwli  by  the  citizini:  that  of  Rhode  liland  ia  the  only  c 
iii>  rhanffC  uncc  ha  origin ;  it  ia  itill  regulated  by  the  cba 
Cliorl.'a  11. 

PiNAMcEB Th^  revenue  and  taiation  of  the  United  Stmte 

portion  to  the  wealth  and  extent  of  tbe  republic.  The  cuatoni! 
anil  tonnage,  form  the  mo«t  productive  branch  of  revenue.  Ii 
ihe  cuBtomi  ainounlpd  to  36,306,874  doilirai  Irom  that  perio 
tuated  Iwtween  13,IK)0.0U0  and  20,000.000;  from  1S25  till  If 
to  :U).OUO,000;  and  >iiice  the  general  reduction  of  tbe  rmtva  tA 
of  l»3-2  and  1833,  they  have  &11en  to  about  half  the  laat-mentio 
great  aouree  of  revenue  ia  the  public  domain,  or  public  landa,  m 
of  territory  ceded  to  the  general  govcmmenl  by  the  Kveral  Statt 
territory  of  Louiiiana  purchaaed  from  Franre,  and  of  thoae  in  F 
i^iwin.  After  thus  acquiring  a  claim  to  unoccupied  landa  from  tht 
from  individual  power*,  the  Indian  title  to  the  )oil  U  next  eztinj 
it  from  (he  notive  tribei  by  whom  it  ia  occupied.  The  landa  art 
veyed,  according  to  a  general  tyatem,  so  that  the  whole  country 
fliipit  of  ail  miles  square.  Each  township  is  subdivided  into  th 
the>c  arc  atilt  further  subdivided  into  quarter,  half-quarter,  anf 
tions.  The  lands  thus  lurveyed  arc  offered  for  aale  by  prodamat 
and  by  law  muat  lie  told  by  public  aiirtion,  the  minimum  upset  | 
and  Iwenly-tive  centa  (aliout  five  shillings)  an  acre,  ready  moi 
each  towiiiihip  ii  rewrved  for  the  support  of  sehooli ;  and  all  a 
mines  are  reserved  from  talc,  unless  by  special  order  of  the  Prci 

The  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  theM  and  other  minor 
tbe  following  table:  — 
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fslave  labour  than  agriculture.    The  principal  agricultural  productions  of  the  eountry 
ft  have  been  already  mentioned ;  but  no  means  exist  of  ascertaining  their  amount  in 
Jj  quantity  or  value, 
a  §  Manvfacturei. 

tat. 

fe      During  the  war  of  the  revolution  some  manufactures  sprung  up  in  the  States ;  and, 

k  on  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  provision  was  immediately  made  for  the  sup- 
p  port  of  the  trades,  handicrafts,  and  manufactures  of  the  country,  by  protecting  du- 
ties, which  are  still  continued.     From  the  endless  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  which 
'  produce  in  abundance  nearly  every  species  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  cheap  and 
'  inexhaustible  supply  of  moving  power. furnished  by  the  torrents  and  rivers,  combined 
I  with  the  improvements  which  are  daily  making  in  the  best  machinery,  the  United 
!   States  seem  destined  ultimately  to  cope  with  any  other  nation  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustry.    At  present,  however,  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  labour  of  the  country 
'   is  applied  to  this  branch  of  industry,  and  only  a  few  of  the  finer  fabrics  are  produced. 
Cottons. — The  first  cotton  mill  was  erected  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1790 ; 
Mid  power-looms  were  introduced  at  Waltham  in  1815;  in  1835,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  number  of  spindles  was  about  1,700,000;  of  looms,  48,000;  the  annual 
consumption  of  cotton  in  the  mills  from  85  to  90  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  value 
of  their  produce  about  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  or  £10,000,000  sterling.    The  Ame- 
rican cotton  stuffs  are  more  substantial  and  durable  than  the  Engli;^h,  and  they  are 
in  consequence  preferred  in  the  foreign  markets  to  which  they  have  been  carried. 
They  include  sheetings  and  shirtings,  printed  calicoes,  jeans,  carpeting,  sail-cloth,  &c« 

Woollens The  manufacture  of  woollens  has  been  carried  on  in  families  for  do* 

mestic  use  from  an  early  period  ;  but  it  is  only  recently  that  large  establishments  have 
been  formed  for  the  purpose ;  some  of  which  are  supplied  with  the  most  improved  ma* 
chinery.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  has  been  computed,  or  rather  con- 
jectured, at  20,000,000,  yielding  probably  not  less  than  50,000,000  pounds  of  wool, 
and  from  four  to  five  millions  of  pounds  are  imported.  The  total  value  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  cannot  be  less  than  from  £  1 3,000,000  to  £14,000,000  sterling.  Among 
the  products  are  broad  cloths,  cassimeres,  satinets,  flannels,  blankets,  carpets,  &c 
Five  hundred  looms  produce  annually  upwards  of  a  million  of  yards  of  ingrained  Ye* 
netian  and  Brussels  carpeting. 

Leather,  ^c. — The  leather  manufactures,  including  boots,  shoes,  saddlery,  trunks^ 
&c.  are  an  important  branch  of  industry ;  and  foreign  hides  to  the  value  of  nearly 
£500,000  are  aimually  consumed.  Not  only  is  the  home  trade  supplied,  but  there 
is  a  surplus  for  exportation.  The  value  of  the  manufacture  is  estimated  at  £9,000,000, 
and  that  of  hats  and  caps  of  wool,  fur,  and  leather,  including  £200,000  worth  of 
8traw-l)onnets  and  palm-leaf  hats,  is  supposed  to  amount  to  £3,000,000  annually. 

Linens,  Sfc Hemp  and  flax  are  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities^  though 

the  general  use  of  cotton  has  in  a  great  measure  superseded  linen  as  an  article  of 
clothing.  In  1810,  23,503,590  yards  of  linen  were  made  in  families,  ajid  this  cloth  is 
still  made  in  that  way  only.  About  4,500,000  yards  of  bagging  for  cotton  are  manu- 
fiurtured  annually ;  and  the  yearly  value  of  cables  and  cordage,  to  the  spinning  of 
which  very  ingenious  machinery  has  been  applied  in  some  places,  is  estimated  at 
£1,000,000.     Some  sail-cloth  is  also  made. 

Glass  and  paper  were  early  objects  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the  colonies.  The 
value  of  the  produce  of  the  glass  furnaces  was  estimated,  in  1831,  at  £600,000,  but  is 
now  much  larger.  The  value  of  the  paper  made  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  to 
be  from  £1 ,000,000  to  £1 ,250,000  annually ;  which,  considering  the  great  consumption 
of  the  country,  and  the  small  amount  imported,  would  appear  to  be  father  below  than 
above  the  truth.  From  the  report  of  the  York  Convention  of  the  Friends  of  Domes- 
tic Industry,  it  appears  that,  in  1831,  there  were  thirty  chemical  establishments  in 
the  United  States  producing  chemical  articles  used  in  the  arts  to  the  value  of 
£200,000  a-year.  The  annual  value  of  the  cabinet- ware  was  estimated  by  the  same 
body  at  £2,000,000,  including  a  surplus  which  is  produced  for  exportation.  Horn, 
wood,  ivory,  and  shell  combs  are  made,  to  the  value  of  about  £160,000}  and  buttons 
to  about  the  same  amount.     Both  articles  are  exported. 

§  Fisheries, 

The  Fisheries  have  been  pursued  by  theNew  Englanders  with  a  rare  spirit  of  hardy 
enterprise,  from  an  early  period.  The  whale-fishery  is  prosecuted  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  chiefly  to  the  south  of  the  line,  for  the  black  whale ;  and  in  the  Southern, 
Indian,  and  Pacific  Oceans,  for  the  spermaceti  whale.    It  is  carried  on  chiefly  from  New 
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Bedford  and  Nantucket;  and  also,  but  on  a  snoaller  scale,  from  New  London,  Sag 
Harbour,  Falmouth,  Bristol,  Hudson,  and  other  places.  About  10,000  men  are  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  the  seamen  arc  paid,  not  by  fixed  wages,  but  by  a  certain  share  in 
the  profits  of  the  voyage.  The  vessels  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans  are  often 
absent  for  two  or  three  years.  Seal  oil  and  furs  are  also  obtained  in  the  Antarctic 
seas.  The  annual  produce  exceeds  the  value  of  £1,000,000  sterling.  The  cod  fishery 
IS  pursued  on  the  banks  and  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  and  employs  up- 
wards of  60,000  tons  of  small  craft,  some  of  which  make  several  trips  a-year.  Those 
engaged  in  the  coast  fisheries  generally  remain  longer.  The  produce  of  this  fishery 
may  be  estimated  at  about  £300,000  sterling  a-year,  about  one-half  of  which  is  ex- 
ported. The  mackerel  fishery  employs  about  50,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  produces 
about  £400,000  annually. 

§  Commerce. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  attained  an  amazing  magnitude ;  there  is 
no  part  of  the  globe  which  is  not  visited  by  American  merchantmen  ;  and  the  foreign 
trade,  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  inland  trade  carried  on  over  an  unequalled  extent 
of  artificial  and  natural  lines  of  communication,  are  all  on  an  equal  scale.  The  do- 
mestic commerce  may  be  divided  into  three  branches:  1.  That  which  is  carried  on 
coastwise,  up  the  bays  and  large  rivers,  and  on  the  great  lakes  in  schooners,  sloops, 
and  steam-boats.  2.  That  which  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  steam-boats,  but  partly  in 
rude  flat-bottomed  boats,  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  afiluents.  Of  the  steam-boats  there 
are  said  to  be  upwards  of  500  continually  plying  on  these  streams ;  but  most  of  the 
flat-bottomed  boats  make  but  a  single  voyage  down  the  river,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  are  sold,  and  broken  up  for  the  materials  of  which  they  are  constructed.  The 
great  centre  of  this  trade  is  New  Orleans ;  which,  situate  at  the  only  outlet  of  the  great 
valley,  is  necessarily  the  entrepot  of  all  the  produce  destined  for  exportation,  and  of  all 
the  foreign  articles  required  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  of  the  Western  States. 
3.  The  overland  trade  between  the  Western  and  Atlantic  States  consists  principally  in 
hogs,  horses,  cattle,  and  mules,  which  are  driven  every  year  to  the  Atlantic  States  io 
the  amount  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  But  the  difficulty  of  conveyance  has  hitherto 
prevented  any  other  return  than  money.  To  obviate  this  disadvantage  several  canals 
and  railroads  have  been  undertaken,  and  partly  finished,  which  will  be  used  for  the 
transport  of  merchandise  as  well  as  passengers,  across  the  mountains.  The  four  ma- 
ritime states  of  New  England  are  those  most  devoted  to  navigation  and  trade ;  and 
Massachusetts,  though  it  contains  less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  owns  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  shipping  tonnage.  Next  to  the 
New  Englanders,  the  people  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  arc  the  most 
commercial.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  States,  and  of  the  Atlantic  States  to 
the  south  of  them,  as  live  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  or  on  the  groat  bays  and 
estuaries,  are  generally  of  sea-faring  habits.  They  are  extremely  skilful  in  building 
and  managing  those  fast-sailing  schooners  and  small  craft  which  are  perpetually  cross- 
ing these  broad  waters  in  every  direction. 

The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the  naval  stores,  lumber, 
and  other  productions  of  the  forests.  On  an  average  of  eight  years,  from  1803  to 
1811,  the  produce  of  agriculture  constituted  about  three-fourths  in  value  of  all  the 
exports;  of  the  forests,  about  one-ninth  ;4uf  the  sea,  about  one-fifteenth  ;  and  of  ma- 
nufactures, about  one-twentieth ;  and  on  the  average  of  ten  years,  from  18'2i  to 
1830,  the  produce  of  agriculture  constituted  a  little  more  than  three-fourths  in  value 
of  the  exports;  of  manufactures,  about  one-twelfth;  of  the  forests,  about  one-thirteenth; 
and  of  the  sea,  about  one-thirteenth.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  manufactured 
articles  of  all  sorts,  particularly  the  finer  kinds ;  of  tropical  productions,  as  sugar, 
collee   spices ;  of  tea,  hides,  wines,  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  &c. 
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1.  EXPORTS  OF  THE  PRODUCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Summary  Statement  of  the  Value  of  the  Exports  of  the  Growth,  Produce,  and  ManU" 
facture  of  the  United  States,  during  the  Year  ending  30th  September  1839. 


Tbs  Ssa. 

Fithfriet, — 
Dried  fish,  or  cod  flsheriet. 
Pickled  fish,  or  river  fisheries  (her- 
ring, shad,  salmon,  mackerel),  . 
Whale  and  other  fish  oil,  . 
Spermaceti  oil,        .... 

Whalebone, 

Spermaceti  candles. 


DoUan, 

709,218 

141,320 
filfi,483 
85,015 
388.790 
178,142 


1,917,969 


Ths  Forbst. 

Skins  and  Purs, 782,087 

Ginseng, 118,904 

Products  qf  Wood—  • 

Stares,  shingles,  boards,  hewn  timber,  2,270.603 

Other  lumber 837,687 

Masts  and  spars,     ....  37,122 

Oak  bark,  and  other  dye,   .        .        .  a0O,fi96 

All  manufactures  of  wood    .        ^  650,291 
Naral  stores  — 

Tar,  pitch,  rosin,  and  turpentine,     .  688,800 

Ashes  —  pot  and  pearl.      .       .       .  620,369 


AOBICCLTURE. 

Products  qfjinimais  — 

Beef,  tallow,  hides,  homed  cattle. 

Butter  and  chei*8e,     .... 

Pork  (pickled),  bacon,  lard,  liTehOK^** 

Horses  and  mules,         .        .        • 

Sheep,  .  .... 

Feretaffle  Food  — 

Wheat, 

Flour, 

Indian  corn, 

Indian  meal,       .        .        •        .        . 

Rye  mea), 

Rye,  oat<«,  and  other  small  grain  and 


5,764^*^ 


371.646 

127,560 

I,7n,230 

291,625 

15,969 

144.191 
6,925,170 
141,095 
668,421 
145,448 


Sulse, 


fscuit,  or  ship  bread,  . 
Potatoes,     . 
Apples,    .       .       .       . 
Rice,     .... 


72,a50 

349.871 

57,536 

60.875 

2.460,198 


13,668,866 


Tobacco, 9,832,941 

C'otton, 61,238,S82 

jtU  othrr  agricultural  products  — > 

Flaxseed 161,896 

Hops, 72,425 

Brown  sugar, 28,722 


MAHtrrACTDRSi. 

Soap  and  tallow  candles, 
l.eather,  boots  snd  shoes. 
Household  flu>niture. 
Coaches  and  other  carriages. 
Hats,  .... 

Saddlery,         .... 


263,043 

453,471 
173,859 
361,840 

52,950 
123.165 

42,743 


Wax 

Spirits  from  grain,  beer,  ale,  and  porter, 
SnufTand  tOMCco,  . 

Lead,  ...*... 
Linseed  oU  and  spirits  of  turpentine, 

Cordage, 

Ir^m — pig.  bar,  and  naib. 

Castings,       .... 

All  manufactures  of,      • 
Spirits,  from  molasses. 

Sugar  refined, 

Chocolate, 

Gimpowder, 

Copper  and  brass, 
Hedicl 


icinal  drugs. 


C  tUmt  piece  goods  — 
Printed  and  coloured. 
White,     .... 
Nankeens,    . 
Twist,  yam,  and  thread. 
All  manufactures  of^ 


DoOarM. 

68,961 

142,085 

616,212 

6,003 

78,757 

25,899 
134,588 

61,100 
748.862 
183,446 
521.117 

4,039 
197.162 

81,334 

97.418 

4,175,011 

412.661 

2,5i5,301 

1.492 

17,466 

18,114 

2,975.033 


Flax  and  Hemp  — 

Cloth  and  thread,           .       .       .  2,010 

Bsgf ,  and  all  manufactures  of,         .  2,047 

Wearing  apparel 167.957 

Combs  and  buttons,      ....  37.966 

Brashes, 4,186 

Billiard- tables  and  apparatus,     •       •  2,504 

Umbrellas  and  para:^ois,   .        .        .  11,618 
Leather  and  Morocco  skins  not  sold 

perlh 12,952 

Printing  presses  and  types,      .  33,231 

Fire  engines  and  apparatus,                 .  2,036 

Musical  instruments,                .        .  7,413 

Books  and  maps,            ....  32354 

Paper  and  oth«'r  stationery,     .       .  80,149 

Paints  and  TarnJxh,       ....  41,450 

Vinegar, 8,745 

Earthen  and  stone  ware,              .       •  11,643 

Man^ft^cture$^fG\Ma9^                     .  43.448 

Tin,  pewter.  lead,  marble,  and  stone,  40,276 

Gold  and  silver,  and  gold  leaf,      .  5,264 

Gold  and  silrer  coin.     ....  1,908^ 

Artificial  flowers  and  jewellery,      .  8,402 

Molasses, 8,438 

Tranks, 1,965 

Bricks  and  lime, 16,298 

Domestic  salt, 64,272 


Articles  not  enumerated^' 
Manufactured,    . 
Other  articles, 


5,515,620 

"~5424»9 
619,069 

1,286,998 


Total  Eztobts,       103,563391 


2.  VALUE  OF  DIFFERENT  ARTICLES  IMPORTED. 

Value  of  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandise  Imported  into  the  United  States^ 
during  the  Year  ending  30/ A  September  1839. 


Species  of  Merchnndise.  Value  in 

Frkb  or  Dor y.  DaUan. 

A  rticles  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  489 

Articles  for  Philosophical  Societies,  S[C. 

Philosophical  apparatus,           .        .  10,168 

Hooks,  maps,  ana  charts,      •  43,383 

Statuary,  busts,  casts,  &c.,  2,330 

Paintings,  drawings,  etchings,  and 

engraTings, 4,542 

Specimens  of  botany,        .        .        .  5,087 

Models  and  inventions  of  machinery,  .  IS 

Anatomical  ];<rcparatlons,         .        .  1,356 


Speeienif  Merchandise, 


AnUmony,  regnlus  of. 
Spelter,  or  sine, 
Buhrstones,  unwrought,  « 
Brimstone  and  sulphur. 
Bark  of  the  cork  tree. 
Clay,  unwroaght. 
Rags  of  any  Und  of  elotfa, 
Undressed  fun. 
Hides  and  skbia,  raw. 
Plaster  of  Parig,    . 


Value  in 

Dollars. 

13,667 

136,965 

46.417 

101,164 

6344 

6,737 

688.318 

881.73.-1 

8,l58/)29 

127,714 


DBSGRiprm  cttoaaAPBT. 


rihoB 


OOm, 


CMl     .  .  . 


-^_  Lot 


fSsk"  ■ :  ■ : 


Culm  •#  foM-*  k^,  sr  null : 


TlFklnbqm,  Oinabarft  B.  Mbd  bl 
■hflctiiwB,  &4«a  and  ■rhlt*.    . 
HdIUhi  clollx.       .... 
Wocd.  Dot  ■AGHdlng  <  ccnf  a.  per  lb. 


'*'■■'      flZSSt.***  "**"  ** 


, -.■MTpoUlbad 

Currlac**,  udpaKiaf; 


<;ni.tl*      8I>u*of>UklDdi, 


TDTiL.      rc.wi.TM 


H.»4  ,   Paovluaiinn     . 

••••»      Hnutan  of  (D  Und^     . 

Coppar  bottom*,  cut  nond,  1 


,  sa.' 


I  Pnna  IndlB.  <ndiia.  do., 

lUki,  {  FItet  goodi,      ....  I.TMJM 

(  eewlu  illk,  M.C9D 

nik,  Holm.  ftom  oIlK  


S^dmcfc.       . 


Indln.    . 


h.  patent,  printed  or  ptlDtt^ 


Rid  of  ?mK<b  In  tuki. 
Oth«-  of  FEinac,  Id  ea^a, 
ill  Fiua,  In  bottlH,  ftc. 


States.]  AMERICA. 

a.  VALUE  OF  DIFFERENT  ARTICLES  IBiP0RTED~(C03mirusD., 


Spedet  <^  Merchandise. 
SicUy 

Red  of  Spain  and  Austria,    . 

Other  of  Spain,  Austria,  Germany, 
and  the  Mediterranean* 

Of  other  countries,  in  casks. 
Do.  in  bottles, 

Spirits  from  grain, 

Do.         other  matodali. 

Molasses,  

Vinegar, 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter,  in  casks. 

Do.  in  bottles. 

Oil- 

Spermaceti,    .       .       •       .       . 

Whale,  and  other  fish, 

Olive, 

Castor, 

Linseed, 

Ri^wseeid,   ...... 

Teas,  from  other  places  than  India, 

China,  &c 

Chocolate, 


irown,       .... 

White,  dayed,  or  powdered. 

Loaf, 

Candy,  .... 

Other  refined,    . 
Cayenne  pepper, 
Candles— 

Tallow,        .... 

Wax  or  spermaceti. 

Cheese, 

Soap, 

Tallow,  .... 

Lard, 

Beef  and  pork. 

Bacon, 

Butter, 

Saltpetre, 

Salts,  Epsom, 

Vitriol,  blue  or  Roman,    . 

Oil  of. 
Tobacco,  manu/actimd— 

Snutr,  .... 

Cigars, 

Other  than  snuff  and  cigars. 

Cotton, 

Gunpowder,    .... 

BrisUea, 

Glue, 

Dry  ochre,  .... 

Ochre,  in  oil. 
White  and  red  lead. 
Whiting  and  Paris  white. 

Litharge, 

Orange  mineral,    . 
Sugar  of  lead. 


f  Pig,  bar,  and  sheet, 
Te-j   )  Shot, 
*-****•  1  Le«len  pipes,    . 


(.Old, 


nn«^*ir*  I  Tarred  and  cables. 
Cordage,  I  Untarred  and  yarn,        . 

Twine  and  packthread. 

Corks 

Copper  nails  and  spikes. 

Iron  and  steel  wire,  cap  and  bonnet. 
Iron  and  steel  wire,  not  above  No.  14, 
Iron  and  steel  wire,  above  No.  14,   . 
Tacks,  Brads,  and  sprigs — 
Not  above  16  ounces  per  thoiuand. 
Above  16  ounces  per  thousand. 


Falue  in 

Dollars, 

134,529 

840.561 

39386 

405,353 

566.537 

61,003 

536.095 

1,686331 

4364,234 

16,842 

13.422 

225.538 

109304 
112321 
295,197 
23360 
711389 
69 

3,825 
1398 

8351.871 

968.131 

46 

68 

5,026 

6 

13,872 

891 

31,147 

48328 

60,633 

1,437 

23,734 

82,539 

17319 

2391 

1360 

14 

89 

1370 

1,026,740 

3,661 

887,435 

5,747 

195336 

8390 

86333 

627 

50,905 

8,485 

188 

11 

85345 

18,631 

1.191 

16 

918 

106,902 

2331 

148,366 

63,437 

843 

8,438 

1,086 

8,899 

83,138 

18,651 

814 
888 


Species  ^  Merdusn^Use. 


Iron — 

Nails, 

Spikes,    . 

Cables  and  chains. 

Mill  saws. 

Anchors, 

Anvils,     .       *       .       . 

Blacksmiths*  hammers,  *e 

Castings,  vessels  of,       • 

Castings,  all  other, 

Brasiers*  rods. 

Nail  or  spike  rods. 

Sheet  and  hoop. 

Band,  scroll,  ftc, 

Pig.  .       . 

Old  and  scrap, 

Bar,  rolled,     . 

Bar,  othenrise^ 
Steel, 

Hemp,     .       . 
Alum, 
Copperas, 
Wheat  Flour,     . 
Salt, 
C<Md,    . 
Wheat,    . 
Oats,  . 
Potatoes, 
Ptsper— 

Folio  and  quarto  post,  . 

Cap,  drawing,  and  writing. 

Printing,  and  copperlate  and  stalnen*, 

Sheathing,  &c.,  binders',  wrapping. 

An  other. 
Books — 

Printed  previous  to  1776, 

In  other  languages  than  Greek,  La- 
tin, and  English,    . 

In  Gredc  and  Latin,  bound. 

Do.  unbound. 

An  other,  bound. 
Do.     unbound. 
Apothecaries' vials,  ftc,  not  exceeding 

6  ounces  each,    .... 
Apothecaries*  vials,  ftc,  exceeding 

not  above  16  ounces, 
PerAunery  and  fkacy  vials  and  bottles, 

not  above  4  ounces  each, 
Perftunery  and  ftmoy  vials  and  bottles, 

above  4,  but  not  above  16  ounces  eacbt 

Demijohns, 

Bottles— 

Black,  not  above  1  quart, 

Above  1  quart,       .... 
Window  Glass— 

Not  above  8  by  10  Inchee, 

Above  8  by  10,  and  not  above  10  by  18 
inches, 

Above  10  by  18  inches, 
^Dried, 
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yalue  Nft 
Dollars. 


140,889 

84357 

143,979 

7385 

16347 

71.0S7 

6,185 

16.080 

68.780 

87348 

8,891 

854388 

886 

885.800 

10.161 

8.181,180 

8,054,094 

771,804 

607.766 

1,188 

10 

88377 

887.008 

415,761 

86370 

23I8 

96386 

88,661 

89,699 

2,848 

ftb.     8,006 

88k719 

7,8n 

98,780 
8384 
8,800 

6138S 
124.164 


6b 


•^ 


CaU  other, 
Plsying  cards. 
Boots  and  bootees, 

{SUk, 
Prunella, 
Leather. 
ChUdren's, 
Felts  or  hat  bodies. 


1. 


567 

1,628 

480 

14,600 

178,650 
115 

9,851 

81,8a 
74,657 
84,806 
78,768 
6O374 
71,489 

189 

58388 

5391 

796 
44,660 

888 

8QP 


Total  vabse  of  Merchandise  panktg 
specific  duties,  ,       .       *       35,149381 

Do.  do,  ad  valorem,  SO fi40A» 

Do.  dp.  freeefdaiy,  76,401,798 

Total  vahte,       168,098,188 


DESCRIPTIVE  GEOQRAPHT. 


L  DIFORTB  FBOU.  AND  EIPORTB  TO,  FOBEION  COUKTRIBB. 

Tablt,  eikibitinf  ihe  Vatut  of  IttporU  from,  and  Eipertt  lo,  tack  Fureign  Catnffy, 
daring  tht  Ytar  tndiitg  30th  Septtmber  1839. 


!5a«!3a..^=: 

«tr™ate-s»=;,-: 

Ssa-— : =: 

£!».=— n : 

S"SS-— -^ 

Mu£  s^'Alri;i;i'c.>i^;£;cr:: 

'^Ss±!-~=— r= 

M.CJMn 


i.9rwo* 
«n>ie 


^t]  ind  Uh  oilwr  Aim 


MuwKto  uid  Bjirban  9t»I(i«,  ■ 

H«ni. ^■.■.— ., — 

Cutnl  R^^UIe  ofAmntM.. 
Niw  Gmwda, 

BT«iii...._..!;n!"~;n;."!z;~^ 

a^btiiw  s«|iiibiji!. _.. 

chiSr.,. .1™ ;.i™™i~i; 


tsa,  inwSlr.. 


Uncsruln  pUcH,^'k 


1UJ>3).«9I      ll.iUAti 
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4.  niPOBTB  Attn  EXPORTS  OP  BACH  STATE. 

Import!  and  Ezperlt  of  tuck  Stale  and  Tirrilmy,  during  iht  Year  ending 

30lh  Seplember  1839. 


K-.f«  n-d 

Cto.  ■//-«,«*. 

l-liwtf  Erport,. 

(n,*™m- 

'"«SZ*" 

Tout. 

n»nnli'e 

839.336 
SO.SG.'i 

ia,G».6ai 

6,'0T9Jg* 

HS,3Sa 
II.K9 

DoOar,. 

41  sin  IS 

■•Sffi 

BS.IOl 

B78.«* 

-11 

4^13.189 

,ii 

fi.9IO.4ta 

""Is 
sis 

jioM 
3,7«.i5» 

i,iwjii 

:::: 

,11 

a,B80 
n,'iBV.ieT 

»JLM 

Will' 

E=:y::;:; 

TOTU, 

'«■'"*•»» 

iwi7,s»    isj,o«.iia 

'""»••'  1  "••"■>■•  1  '"■"•"• 

•.  TOMHAQB  OF  THE  BKVBHAL  STATES  AND  TESRITOKIES 
on  ikt  SOfA  Stptember  1S39. 

Thu  and  BNkf . 


Huyirnd^    . 
B.'On>ll», 


183CM,  191,776.43; 


:    InlnO.  IJM,lfie.«l 


n  18U.  1,814.940.14  1  In  18)9,  i.«Kfi»^\. 

TONNAGE  OF  THE  SIX  LAROBHT  DISTRICTS. 

43ajaa.M  i  Hav  Orttuu.     .      va.m6M  \  v 


.  M3,6lB.«t  I  PhlUdgliihU,    . 


.     96,861,ce  I  BalUflion, 


.     71,U>.I4 


Baneino  Stbteh The  Banking  institutions  of  Uie  United  Statei  are  joint-it«ck 

companiei,  with  fixed  cspitals,  incorporated  bji  the  respective  St«tesi  they  sre  all  bank* 
<if  dreulBlion,  and  their  billa  form  the  principal  dreulating  medium  of  the  countr;. 
Since  President  Jackion  withdrew  the  dtarter  from  the  Ifational  Bank  of  the  United 
States  at  Philadelphia,  the  Union  has  been  inundated  with  bank-note*  of  the  value  of 
a  dollar  and  upwards,  without  uif  efficient  machinery  for  regulating  the  exchange  of 
them  ;  and  as  New  York  is  the  centre  of  a  vast  commerce,  not«s  of  iMuiks  in  ererjr 
degree  of  credit,  and  whole  head.quarten,  where  alone  they  are  payable  in  spede,  lie  at 
every  degree  of  distance,  are  there  in  drculation.  The  prafession  of  bill-broker  hai  in 
consequence  sprung  up  to  meet  the  wants  of  sodety,  and  appears  to  be  at  once  an  es- 
teiuive  and  a  lucrative  employment.  PampUeta  are  publubed  containing  lists  of  all 
the  banks  in  the  Union  and  in  Canada,  and  stating  the  value  of  their  notes ;  and 
columns  nearly  a  yard  long  and  in  (mall  type,  may  be  seen  b  some  of  the  New  York 
newspapers,  embodying  the  same  information.  In  short,  it  has  become  a  adenee 
nearly  as  extensive  and  difficult  as  entomol<^  or  conchology  to  know  the  value  of 

the  currency  of  this  great  country (Cimbe'»  Nota,  I.  26.)    The  over-issue  of  notea 

by  so  many  banks  )uu  fostered  epeculation  to  an  extreme  degree,  and  placed  the  trade 
of  the  country  on  a  moat  unstable  footing ;  and,  to  aggravate  the  evil,  most  of  the 
banks  have  of  1>te  nispended  the  paynwDt  of  their  note*  in  specie. 


OXSCRIPTITI  OSOaMAFHT. 
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Internal  Communications. — Besides  numerous  roads  of  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion, few  of  which  are  very  good,  lakes,  and  navigable  rivers,  the  United  States  now 
possess  a  series  of  canals  and  railways,  of  which  we  present  a  condensed  summary 
in  the  following  table :  — 

A  CONDENSED  SUMMARY  OF  THE  CANALS  AND  RAILROADS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES;  WITH  THEIR  LENGTHS  AND  TERMINATING  POINTS. 


S^ame. 

Mai  h  k —  Canal, — 

Cumberland  and  Oxford 
Railroad,  — 

Bangor  and  Orono, 

Nxw  Hampsrirk. — CatuUs, — 
Bow  Falls, 
Hooksct  Falls, 
Amoskeag  Falls, 

Union 

SewaU'fl  Falls, 
Railroads, — 
Eastern, 

Nashua  and  Lowell, 
Boston  and  Blaine, 

VsBicoKT.— CanoZr,— 

White  River  Falls,    . 
Bellows  Falls, 
Wattrqueohy,    . 

Massachvsbts. — Canali, — 
Middlesex, 
Pawtucket,     . 
Blackstone, 

Hampshire  and  Hampden, 
Montague  Falls,     . 
South  Hadley  FaUs, 
Railroads, — 
Eastern, 

Boston  and  Lowell, 
Boston  and  Portland, 
Lowell  and  Nashua, 
Charlestown, 
Boston  and  Worce&ter, 
Millbnrj  Branch, 
Western 

Boston  and  Providence, 
Dedham  Branch, 
Taunton  Branch, 
Taunton  and  New  Bedford, 
Norwich  and  Worcester, 
Quincy, 

Bbodk  Islaivd. — Railroad,— 

Providence  and  Stonlngton, 

CoirifXCTicuT — Canals, — 
Farmington, 
Enfield  Falls,     . 
Railroads, — 

Norwich  and  Worcester, 
New  EUiven  and  Hartford, 
Housatonic, 

Nrw  York.— CanaU,— 

Erie,    •        •        .        ■        , 
Champlaln, 
Chenango, 
Black  River, 
Oswego, 

Cayuga  and  Seneca, 
Crooked  Lake, 
',    Chemung, 
Branch  of  Chemung, 
Delaware  and  Hudson, 
Genesee  Valley, 
DansviUe  Branch, 
Harlem,      . 
Croton  Aqueduct, 
Railroads, — 
Long  Island. 
Harlem, 

Hudson  and  Berkshire, 
Catsklll  and  Canajoharie, 
Rensselaer  and  Saratoga, 
Mohawk  and  Hudson, 
Saratoga  and  Schenectady, 
Utlcaand  Schenectady, 
Syracuse  and  Utica, 
Syracuse  and  Auburn,    . 
Auburn  and  Rochester, 
Tonawanda, 


Jrotn 
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Near  Portland, 
Bangor, 


to    Long  Pond, 
„    Orono, 
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Bfassachnsets  Line, 
Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 


Boston, 
Lowell, 
Providence, 
Connecticut  Lino, 
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Boston, 

Boston, 

Wilmington, 

Lowell, 

Charlestown, 

Boston, 


Worcester,    . 
Boston, 

•  •  •  • 

MMsfleld, 
Taunton, 
Worcester, 
Granite  Quarry,  . 

Providence, 

New-Haven, 
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Norwich, 

New-Haven, 

Bridgeport, 

Albany,     . 
West  Troy, 
Utica, 
Rome,    . 
Syracuse, 
Seneca  Lake, 
Pennyan, 
Seneca  Lake, 
Elmira,      . 
Eddjnille,     . 
Rochester, 
Mount  Morris, 
Hudson  River. 
Croton  River, 

Brooklyn, 

New  York,    . 

Hudson 

CatsUn, 

Troy, 

Albany, 

Schenectady, 

Schenectady, 

Utica, 

Synumseb 

Auburn, 

Roehstter, 


„  Portsmouth, 

„  Nashua, 

„  Exeter, 

II  .        •       . 

It  •        •       • 


Chelmsford, 


II 
II 
II 


Worcester, 
Northampton, 


Length 
in  Juiles, 

TDM 

10.00 


„    N.  Hampthire  Line, 
„    Lowell, 


It 
It 


N.  Hampshire  Line, 
N.  Hampshire  Line, 
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Worcester, 

MiUbury, 

West  Stockbridge, 

Providence, 

Dedham, 

Taunton, 

New  Bedford, 

Connecticut  Line, 

Quincy  Landing, 


„    Btonington, 

„    Massachnaetts  Line, 


M    Worcester, 
„    Hartford, 
„    NewlftUford, 
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Boflklo, 

Whitehall, 

Binghamton, 

Cartilage, 

Oswego, 

Cayuga  Lake, 

Seneca  Lake,    . 

Elmira, 

KnoxvUle, 

Laekawaxen, 

Olean, 

DansviUe, 

East  River, 

New  York, 

HioktviUe, 

Harlem, 

West  Stockbridge, 

Canajoharie 

Ballston, 

Schenectady,     . 

Saratoga, 

Utiea, 

Syracuse, 

Auburn, 

Rooheeter, 

AttioPf 


0.75 
0.1S 
1.00 
9.00 
0.25 


15.47 
14.00 


0.60 
0.16 
0.40 


S7.00 

1.59 

45.00 

23.ua 

8.00 
2.00 


38.00 

20.00 
9.00 

45.00 

116.00 
41.00 

2.00 
11.00 
20.00 
20.00 

8.00 

47.00 

66.00 
5.50 

58.60 
86.00 
85.00 

863.00 
76.00 
97.00 
85.00 
38.00 
28.00 
7.75 
28.00 
16.00 
88X10 

119.68 

11.00 

8.00 

40M 

27.00 
8.00 
88.00 
78.00 
23^ 
15.86 
21.50 
77^ 
58.00 
26.00 
80.00 
45,00 


DBSCRIPTIVB  QSOORAPHT. 
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Ibnr  YoMU    aaiMIt,  (i 

Bv&te  and  Hkjiar*  Fill*   . 
aadiniiiMmlUli, 
MidBlMkHodE, 


ItkMftttti  OtwfffOb 


Fort  KtBt  and  KMiirllK 
Hbw  Jwumr^Cmmlt,— 
Ddftww*  and  BmHmw 


CVundun  aad  Amboj,    . 
Trtntoo  BnuMh. 
JobatowB  Brandi, 
Pitarion  mad  Hndxwi, 
GamdMi  and  Woodbwy, 
KawJanfly, 

Trtntoo  and  Bmnawkk, 
Morrb  and  Eaats, 
EUnlMChport  and  SooBarTlIIa 

PamiaTLTAVi  A.— CmmIi,— 

'Cantral  DItUIoii.    . 

Waatam  DIvlaloa. 

awagnahanna  Dtvialoa. 

Waat  Branch  DlTMon. 

North  Branch  DlriiioB, 

Dalawara  IMviatoo,    . 

.Baarar  DiTiikm,    . 
BchnjIkUl  Marigatlon,      . 
UiUo% 


Codoma, 
BaldBavla, 


lOnorOanalai 
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Odkmihla  and  FhiladdphU, 

Portaaa*         .       •       • 

PhUadalpUa  Clt7>  *«•      • 

Vallay,    .... 

Wcat  Cheater, 

HarrUburg  and  Lancaster, 

Cumberland  Valley,     . 

Franklin,    .... 

York  and  WrlghtsrlUe 

Strasburg, 

PhtUdelphia  and  Reading, 

LitUe  Schuylkill, 

Danrille  and  PotUville, 

Little  Schuyl.  and  Susouehanna,  „ 

Bearer  Meadow  Branch, 

Williamiiport  and  Elmira.    . 

Corning  and  Blosaburg, 

Mount  Carbon, 

Schuylkill  Valley,      . 

Branches  of  SchuyL  Valley, 

Schuylkill,     .... 

MUl  Creek, 

Bline  Hill  and  Schuyl.  Haren, 

Mauch  Chunk, 

Branches  of  Mauch  Chunk, 

Room  Run,    .... 

Bearer  Meadow,  . 

Haselton  and  Lehigh, 

Neiquehoning, 

Lehigh  and  Susquehanna,    . 

Carbondale  and  Uonesdale, 

Lrkens  Valley,      „ 

Pine  Grore, 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton,    . 

PhihMlelphla,  Oer.,  and  Norrist' 

Oermantown  Branch, 

PhiladelphU  and  Wihnington, 

UmLAWAmat.—Bailnads,— 

New  Castle  and  Frenchtown,       „ 
Railroads  from  New  Castle  to  Wilmington, 
CamUt— 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware,        Jhm 

Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
Washington  Branch,      . 
Baltimore  and  Port  Deposit,        „ 
Baltimore  and  Snaandianna,       „ 
Raiitartown  Branch,  „ 


N      Patt 
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M 


otar, 
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Newark. 
BWiahartipntt, 

Cofauiibla«  • 

Johnatow^ 

Dnnaan'aUan^ 

NortnunsbariaBd* 

NorthnmbanaBdt 

Brialol, 


M 


Phlladiilpbia, 


M 
M 


Dalawara  RlTW^ 


WaetlteHMli  Caaal, 
Wrightavlll% 


PUIaddflUa, 
HoUldaTitaii. 

.      •      •       • 
NonnatowB, 
CotomMa  RaUroad, 
Harrisbmrg, 
Harrisharg, 
Chambarwiirf, 
York,     •       .       • 
Cumberl.  Yal.  R.  R 
Philadelphia.    . 
Port  Clinton, 
Pottsrille, 
Tamaqua, 
Lindner's  Gap, 
Williarasport, 
Blossburg, 
Mount  Qftrbon, 
Port  CartMm, 


Schuylkill. 
Port  Carbon, 
Sch.  Haren, 
Bfauch  Chunk 
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Bitanch  Chunk, 
ParrTTllle, 
Haselton  Mine,     . 
Nesquehoning  Mine, 
White  Haren, 
Carbondale, 
Broad  Mountain, 
Pine  Grore, 
Philadelphia,     . 
Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia, 
New  Castle, 
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WlUUmaport. 
Wrishtan^ 
Straabiuv,     . 
PotUTiU«, 


Sanbafy, 
WUUanQaport. 
Bearer  BImmL  B.  R. 

£lmir% 
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Coid%n«, 
Mine  Hill  Gan. 
CoalMiiM,  ^^. 
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CoalMin«u 

CoalBiine, 

Bearer  Mead.  B.R, 

Lehigh  Rlrer. 

WUkesbarre, 

Honeadale, 

MiUersborw. 

CoalBOiM,* 

Morrlsrilla^ 

Norriatown, 

Wilmington,' 
Frenchtown,  lid. 


and  from  Wilmington  to  Nantieoke  Creek,  an  pi 
Delaware  City,       .     to    Back  Creek, 


II 
II 


Baltimore. 

Patapsco  RircTf 

Baltimore, 

Baltimore, 

G  m.  from  Baltlmors^ 


Harpor's  Ferry, 

WasUngton,     . 

•  deG 


tt 


Harre 
York,  Pa. 
RelstertoWB, 


States.] 


AMERICA. 


Kame. 


Maryland. — Raihroadt,  (continued).— 

Wilmington  and  Susquehanna,  from 
Annapolis  and  Elkridge,  „ 

Canals  — 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio,         .  „ 

V  IRQ  151 A  — Railroadt^ — 

Rtchm.,Fredericlcsb.,&  Potomac,  „ 
Loui»a  Branch,     . 
Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
Petersburg  and  Roanolce,    • 
Greensville, 
City  Point, 
Chesterfield, 

Portsmouth  and  Roanoke, 
Winchester  and  Potomac, 
Canals, — 

Alexandria  Canal, 
James  River  and  Kanawha, 
Dismal  Swamp, 
Branches,      .... 

North  Carolira.— Ai»7roa(/«,— 
Wilmington  and  Raleigh,    . 
Raleigh  and  Gaston, 
Canals, — 

Weldon  Canal,     . 
Club  Foot  and  Harlow, 

South  Carolina Railroads,— 

South  Carolina, 
Columbia  Branch, 
Canals, — 

Santee.  .... 

Winyaw, 

Saluda,  .... 

Drehr's,     .... 

Lorick,  .... 

Lockharta, 

Wataree, 
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Harre  de  Grace, 
Washington  Branch, 

Georgetown, 

Richmond, 

24  m.  from  Richm'd, 

Richmond, 

Petersburg, 

Near  HickdTord, 

Petersburg, 

Coal  Mines,     . 

Portsmouth, 

Hurper's  Ferry, 

Georgetown, 
Richmond, 
Deep  Creek, 


to 
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Wilmington,  Del 
Annapolis,    . 

Hancock, 

Aquia  Creek, 
Gordonsville,    . 
Petersburg, 
Weldon, 
Gaston,  N.  C. 
City  Point, 
Ricnmond, 
Weldon,  N.  C. 
Winchester, 

Alexandria, 
Buchannan, 
Joyce's  Creek, 


from 
»» 


*» 


Catawaba, 

Gboroia — Raibriudst— 
Georgia, 
Athens  Branch, 
Western  and  Atlantic, 
Central,     . 

Monroe,*        ....  „ 

Blacon  and  Talbotton,     .       .      ^ 
Canals, — 
Savan,  Ogeechee,  ft  Alatamaha,  „ 
Brunswick,  ...  „ 

Florida. — Railroad,— 

Wimico  and  St.  Joseph,  .       .     „ 

Alabama — Railroads, — 

Alabama,  Florida,  and  Georgia,  „ 
Montgomery  and  West  Point,  „ 
Tuscumbia,    Courtland,   and 

Decatur,   . 
Selma  and  Cahawba, 
Wetumpka, 
Canals, — 

Muscle  Shoals  Canal, 
Huntsville, 

Mississippi.— AiilrMidlr,— 

West  Feliciana, 

Vicksborg  and  Clinton, 

Grand  Gulf,     . 

Jackson  and  Brandon, 
Louisiana — Railroads,- 

Pontchartrain, 

West  Feliciana,   . 

Atchafslaya,    . 

Alexandria  and  Chenej^ill 

New  Orleans  and  Cairolton, 

Orleans  Street,    • 
Canals, — 

Orleans  Bank, 

Canal  Carondelet, 

Barataria, 

Lake  Veret, 

Tsif  n^sBKK.— Railroads,— 

La  Grange  and  Blempbis, 
SomerviUe  Branch,    . 
Highwassee,    . 

Kentucky Railroads,— 

Lexington  and  Ohio, 
Portage,    .... 

Illinois Railroads,^ 

Meredosia  and  JacksooTille^ 


Wilmington, 
Raleigh, 

Weldon, 

Club  Foot  Creek, 

Charlestown, 
BranchvUle, 

Cooper  Rirer, 

Kinloch  Creek, 

Shoals, 

Saluda  Falls, 

Broad  River, 

Head  Falls  Br.  Rirer, 

Jones's  BdilU 
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tt 
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Weldon, 
Gaston, 


939 

Letufih 
m  Miles, 


8S.00 
19.75 

186.00 


75.00 
49.00 
33.00 
59.00 
18.00 
12.00 
IS.50 
80.00 
32.00 

7.95 

175.00 

23.00 

11.00 


Head  Roanoke  Falls, 
Harlow  Creek, 

Hamburg,  . 

Coinmbia, 

Santee  Rirer, 
Winyaw  Bay, 
Granby, 
Head  of  Falls, 
Head  of  Falls.      . 
To  Foot, 
Elliot's      . 


At  rarious  points  on  the  Catawaba, 


e. 
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I* 


Aqgnsta, 
Georgia  R.  R. 
De  Kalb  County, 
Savannah,    . 
Macon,  • 

Bfacon, 

Sarannah, 
Alatamaha, 

Lake  Wimico, 

Pensacola, 
Montgomery, 

Tutieumbla, 
Selma,     . 
Wetumpka, 

Head  of  Falls, 
Triana, 

St.  Franclsrille,    . 
Vicksburg, 
Grand  GiUf,    . 
Jackson, 

New  Orleans, 
St.  Francisville, 
Point  Coupee, 
Alexandria, 
New  Orleans, 
New  Orleans, 

New  Orleans, 
New  Orleans,     . 
Near  New  Orleans, 
Lake  Veret, 

La  Grange,    . 

Moscow, 

KnoxTiUe, 

Lonltrille, 
Bowling  Oreen, 

Mendoeia, 


to  De  Kalb  County, 
M    Athens, 

Tennessee  Rirer, 

Bfacon, 

Forsyth,    . 

Talbotton,    . 


tt 


tt 
tt 


tt 


tt 
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Alatamaha  River, 
Brunswick,  . 

St.  JoseiA,      . 

Montgoinery, 
West  Point,    . 

Decatur, 
Cahawba, 
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161.00 
85.00 


12.00 
1.50 

185.75 
66.00 

22.00 
7.40 
6.20 
1.33 
1.00 
2.75 
4.00 
7.77 

165.00 

33.00 

130.00 

193.00 

25.00 

70.00 

16.00 
12.00 

12.00 

156.46 
87.00 

44.00 
10.00 
10.00 


Florence,        .       .  85.75 

HunUville,  16.00 

WoodvUle,  Mp.      .  7.75 

Clinton,               .        .  54.00 

Port  Gibson,   .  7.25 

Brandon,    .       .  14.00 

Lake  Pontchartrain,  4.50 

WoodriUe,  Mp.  20,00 

Opelonsaa,      .       .  30.00 

Cbeneyrille,       .  30.nO 

Lafkyette,  1125 

B«you  St.  John,  1.50 

Lake  Pontchartrain,  4.25 

Bayou  St.  John,         .  2.00 

Berwick's  Bay,       .  85.00 

La  Fourche  River,     .  8.00 

Memphis.        .  50.00 

Somerville,         .       •  16.00 

West,  ft  Atlan.  B.  B.  98.50 

Lexington,  92.75 

Barren  River,  1.50 

JaekMOtiUe^  S0*00 
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u  itat^  bi  Mr.  THIB0, 


Xmart.—Thttti 

V^Vork,  iwo"--  but  It  wilf  b.  p«n!rf«d:uiS  Uiiiitali^ft^iS^'taS^iTLS^i'wiS 
a«ntu*  l«|Uu  bm  (Uted.  wid  tba  nm  of  lh(  lai|itlii  of  tbi  Bml»  mJ  j.iiZ^SjT!'-^" 
BUto,  u  (lT«o  la  (he  )>nstdkiiK  '■  CondtiiHil  SunuM/j."  ^^  ™  ™«  ■ 


DlTisioNB — The  Union  coniists  at  present  of  28  St«tr«.  thre«  Territoriei. 
one  Federml  DUtrict.  The  Stitei  uid  Territories  •re  lubdivided  into  coun^ 
townahipa ;  but  these  are  too  tiumeroua  for  ui  to  ipedfy  them,  nor  is  it  ven  n 
•ary  (  for  wben  they  are  mentioned,  it  ia  alwiya  with  the  name  of  the  State  or  t 
tory  attached,  ao  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  aM^ertwninft  their  aitwtiaa. 
ori^al  thirteen  State*  which  joined  to  the  Declanrtion  of  Independence  ja  17M 
distinguiihed  by  uteriaki.  " 
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M.OB 

.AuV.i'i"'"''.        SMU.E. 

Srt"^;  .■  ^Sl.. 

Ba.ton,        .        .     UaN.E. 

Dowr.                .    114K.  brH. 

■leigb.  .      .       IM  a.a'w. 

dumb)..   .        .     WII  S.B.W. 
M111ld»vLILe,  .         Ml  B.H.W. 

Nuhvllli^                  71*  W.8.W. 
FraoKforl,   .       .    Ml  W.  b,  a. 

aflKnoncl'J.           flSOW, 
iUltBoik,          .IMHW.B.W. 

buiUoglOD,      .         SMW.N.W. 

•Shode  lilinrl, 

iS^;:::: 

asEE 

Wlicon^ln  Ttfr 

ILBBS,™  |J,0«I.M1 

tb^  LiihablUnti  >re  diillnfcuiilicd  (torn  ulhir  Aioerlcani  b)  tha  umo  of  far^jbru.  whIcG  li  uLd  to 
be  in  Indian  carrupllon  of  Engliili,    Tbei  moUo  >(im<^linei  called  th«  Euieru  Butu.    New  Vork, 

Tenn«itM°?r)iuuu.  Hluou^'Kentuckj,'l1IIP0l>,™ndl>aa;  Obiot  wi'tcDDiln,  and^ow  " an"!!! 
lilnMt  In  Iha  fmt  Watcrn  or  MiHla^PpTtaUaj.  Ulcblgui  conriita  of  tbe  pcDtninU  belwcaii  lako 
Huron  and  Mlcblfan.  and  loclndea  alio  tba  wbok  of  the  wui  ihors  ol  Lalia  uLcblgui  uhI  tha  eaium 
part  of  tba  penlofala  betvacn  that  laka  and  [^lu  Bup«lor.    Florida  rorniB  a  long  t^nlnaula,  projfcl- 

wblcb  render  a  paihage  acroia  II  notafor  wben  nor  alwaiB  practlcablv,  Tbadlatriclof  CulumbJala 
feunall  ana,  ten  mirea  Huarc,  altuata  on  botb  tldeaof  (ho  rivor  Fotojuafl,  wblch  vaa  ceded  hi  Eba 
Sttlea  of  Virglali  and  Marjland  to  the  Unltad  Stataa  for  the  alia  of  the  federal  apltat. 


CbnanakeBaj. 
ordinal  oolnta,  I 


PanllealUiT,  10  c 
on  Eattem  brani^ 

ThgpriDdpal  edi 


knphMe'nhllCign 


.  obllqualj  bj  larlrvr 

nconienlein  diaunoa.  Almott  the  o'nl;  part  that  la  eompactlj  bimi  la 
.  a  nUe  along  FannBTJianla  aTenua.  belwaaii  ibe  Preatdanl'ahaiiaa  and  tha 
landaomt  building!  of  KhIU  frea-etona.  The  Capitol  coDlaloi  Uw  balla 
RepreeeDtatlTea,  tbe  Llbrarr  of  Congreaa,  and  numeraoa  olhar  apart- 
aeloba  and  taabefully  ejnbdLLahed.    II  la  a  farge  btjlldlng,  auriDDiiatad  In 

,„ ,  ItaeaiternfMntlsadamedwItb  a  Corinthian  colonnadv,  and  aiirrooTided 

iilfj  planted  and  laid  out.  Tbare  are  varlooi  otber  public  bnlLdlniB.  of  neat  and 
inpretaDdIng  archltectnre,  ai  the  Cllj  Ball,  the  Ualli  of  Columbian  College,  tba 
'lurcbsi.  Ibe  Medical  Hall.  tt.  Ahoni  a  mile  S.E.  of  the  Capitol  li  tba  Narjr  ntd. 
t.  vhleh  Ij  of  aufflclent  depth  along  there  fbr  tha  laiveat  Teaaela»  aul  Immedlalclj 
:alRogpltal.  At  thejancdonor  tha  two  tItrb  atandt  th*  United  atat»  Araen^. 
catlonat  eiubllifaiaeut  It  ColDmbltD  Colla**,  fenndel  b;  th*  Biptlita,  itlth  nina 
a  foorprofeaioraeonneeled  with  tbe  medical  dflpartment.  Tha  clij  «a4  founded  In 
beeeatofgoTenunent  InlWOilnleaolhapoiinliitlonamoantfd  to  I B.t97,  Including 
nd  2319  a1aT«  i  but  during  tbe  Scatloni  of  Congreaa  It  la  cruvdcd  with  itraitKon' 
:1a  Bdrantageuui  altoatlan  on  a  large  navlgabla  rlTcr,  and  In  tbe  centra  of  a  pro- 
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1^  town  with  11,534  Inhabitants,  who  are  extenslTebr  engaged  in  Bereral  branches  of  manufacture  and 
fm  trade.  It  contains  also  the  buildings  of  Yale  College,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  eztensirely  useful 
2  of  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  The  other  principal  places  are,  Saybrooky  at  the  mouth  of  the 
■  i  Connecticut ;  Ntnv  London^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  Bridgeport^  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of 
|.  the  Housatonic  river  ;  Birmingham^  and  Waterbury^  on  the  Naugatuok,  and  Meriden  on  the  Qnini- 
piak,  which  are  seats  of  extensiTC  manufactures,  chiefly  of  iron,  brass,  tin,  and  copper. 

2  KEW  YORK.— The  city  of  New  York  is  the  largest,  most  wealthy,  and  most  flourishing  in 

I"  America.    It  occupies  the  southern  part  of  Manhattan,  a  narrow  island,  14  miles  long,  formed  by  the 

^  Hudson  and  the  East  riTer,  and  extends  three  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  former,  and  four  •along 

I*  the  bank  of  the  latter  river.    Below  the  city.  Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  and  the  mainland  of  New 

^  Jersey,  form  a  land-locked  bay  or  harbour,  of  easy  access,  sheltered  from  storms,  deep  enough  for  the 

**  largest  ships,  and  sufficiently  large  to  contain  all  the  navies  in  the  world.    No  city  possesses  greater 

^  advantages  for  foreign  commerce  and  inland  trade ;  two  long  lines  of  canals  have  increased  its  natural 

V  advantages,  and,  connecting  it  with  the  remotest  west,  have  rendered  it  the  great  mart  of  a  vast 
i*  region,  now  occupied  by  industrious  millions,  while  its  facilities  of  communication  with  all  parta 
ttt  of  the  world  have  made  it  the  great  thoroughfiure  of  the  continent.  Its  progress  in  population,  trade, 
■i  and  w^th,  has  probably  never  been  paralleled.  In  1650,  it  contained  only  about  800  inhabitants ; 
|i>  in  1700,  6000;  in  1756,  10,381 ;  in  1790,  33,131 ;  in  1800,  60,489;  in  1810,  96,373;  in  1830,  123,706;  in 
■I  1630, 202,589 ;  in  1835.  270,089.  The  greater  part  of  the  city  consists  of  streets  running  in  straisht  lines, 

but  not  always  parallel  or  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.    They  are  well  paved  and  wefl.  lighted, 

.  and  most  of  the  buildings  are  of  brick,  marble,  or  granite,  although  there  are  still  many  of  wood. 

2  Broadway,  the  princioal  street,  is  a  long  and  spacious  avenue,  three  miles  in  length  and  80  feet  wide, 

"I  bordered  by  commodious  and  elegant  houses,  and  containing  long  rows  of  rich  and  showy  shops. 

<*  Here  is  a  continual  stream  of  carriages,  waggons,  drays,  omnibuses,  and  all  other  sorts  of  vehicles 

^  destined  for  tmsiness  or  pleasure,  and  crowds  of  pedestrians  sauntering  or  hurrving  along.    The 

V  southern  point  of  the  island,  on  both  sides  of  Broadway,  is  the  principal  seat  of  business,  and  the 
a^  banks  of  both  rivers  are  lined  with  forests  of  masts,  bearing  the  flags  of  all  countries.  fFatf  street, 
^  occupied  by  bankers  and  brokers,  is  the  centre  of  money  transactions.  At  present  the  inhabitants 
"I  are  imperfectly  supplied  with  water  by  wells,  cisterns,  and  some  small  aqueducts ;  but  measures  are  in 
2  progress  for  bringing  into  the  citv,  by  an  aqueduct  41  miles  in  length,  such  a  quantity  of  water  as  will 
2  afford  a  dailv  supply  of  thirty  millions  of  gallons.  This  great  work  will  cost  £1 ,000,000  sterling.  Among 
K  the  public  buildings  may  be  mentioned,  the  City  Hall,  a  handsome  edifice,  in  the  Park,  near  the 
2  southern  part  of  the  city ;  the  Hall  of  the  university,  in  Washington  square ;  the  New  York  Hospital ; 
^  the  Custom-house ;  the  merchants'  ezchancpe,  in  Wall  Street ;  the  balls  of  Justice,  or  collect  prison,  a 

massive  building  in  the  Egyptian  style ;  Astor  house,  in  Broadway,  a  hotel,  built  of  granite,  contain- 

^  ing  390  rooms,  and  fumishlug  600  beds ;  the  alms  houses  at  Bellevue,  on  East  river ;  and  160  ohurchesu 

0  Ac.    The  churches  are  more  distinguished  for  their  accommodation  and  comfort  than  for  sise  and 

l)  splendour ;  nor  are  the  other  public  buildings  either  so  numerous  or  so  striking  as  in  the  cities  of 

0  Europe.  Of  places  of  public  amusement  there  is  a  great  number,  including  six  theatres,  whidi  aro 
tf  well  filled  every  night.  The  civil  or  municipal  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
^  mon  council,  elected  annually  by  universal  suffrage  and  the  ballot ;  whose  Jurisdiction  extends  over 
S  the  city  and  the  surrounding  waters.  The  offices  are  not  largely  paid,  nor  accompanied  bv  much 
^  patronage ;  and  the  occupants  of  civic  offices  are  seldom  considered  as  thereby  invested  with  much 
g  additional  dignitv.  But  it  is  chiefly  as  the  great  mart  of  foreign  commerce  and  inland  trade  that 
g  New  York  is  distinguished.  In  1786  the  whole  shipping  of  the  port  did  not  exceed  120  in  number, 
'  with  a  tonnage  of  18,000.  In  1836,  it  consisted  of  2293  vessels,  of  which  there  were  599  ships,  197  barques, 
'  1073  brigs  and  galleys,  412  schooners,  and  4  sloops ;  with  a  burden  of  350,000  tons.  In  1791 ,  the  whole 
g  amount  of  the  exports  was  £501.093 ;  in  1816,  only  twenty-five  years  later,  the  mere  duties  on  mer- 
g  chandise  imported  at  New  York  alone,  amounted  to  £3,200,000 ;  and  in  1836,  the  value  of  the  exports 
'  amounted  to  £25,732,600 ;  and  of  imports,  to  £37,996,007 ;  but  these  were  much  above  the  ordinary 
:  amount,  the  importations  of  that  year  being  excessively  great.  The  Inland  and  coasting  trade  is  im- 
:  mense ;  but  of  its  actual  extent  and  value  there  is  no  account.  Near  the  northern  end  of  Mahattan 
g  Is  the  village  of  Harlaem^  connected  with  the  city  by  a  railroad,  six  miles  in  length ;  and  on  Long 

1  Island,  opposite  New  York,  stands  the  city  of  Brooklvriy  with  a  population  of  30,000  ;  to  the  north- 
east of  Brooklyn  is  WiUiamiburg.  another  suburb  oz  the  great  emporium  ;  and  on  Wallabout  bay, 
lying  between  these,  is  the  United  States'  navy  yard.  Nine  steam-boats  at  four  ferries  keep  up  a  con- 
stant  communication  with  New  York,  and  a  railroad  runs  eastward  through  Long  Island  to  Hicksville, 
a  distance  of  27  miles. 

Albany,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly  situate  on  an  eminence  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  144  miles  above  New  York.  Its  wealth  and  trade  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  Erie  and  Cham  plain  canals,  which  ttrrminate  in  a  large  basin  within  the  city ;  and  Its  situa- 
tion renders  it  the  great  thoroughfare  for  travellers  on  the  northern  and  western  routes.  The  Hudson 
and  Mohawk  railroad,  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  Saratoga  and  Utica  railroads,  also  terminates 
here.  The  number  of  travellers  who  pasH  through  the  city  yearly  exceeds  600,000 ;  the  total  number 
of  boats  which  arrived  at  and  departed  from  Albany,  in  1836,  was  10,226 ;  to  which  must  he  added  about 
400  coasting  vessels.  Several  iron  works,  breweries,  tanneries,  and  other  manufactories,  add  to  the 
wealth  of  this  thriving  city.  Population  in  1835,  28,109.  Hudton,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  at  the 
head  of  ship  navigation,  117  miles  firom  the  sea,  is  a  prettily  situate,  and  well-built  town,  with  an  ex- 
tensive and  increasing  trade,  and  a  population,,  in  1835,  of  5531.  To  the  north-west  is  the  village  of 
New  Lebanon,  a  favourite  watering-place,  in  a  delightful  situation ;  with  warm  springs,  and  in  tho 
vicinity  of  the  springs  is  a  society  of  Shakers,  consisting  of  abvut  600  members.  CaiskiiL,  below 
Hudson,  on  the  opposite  bank,  is  a  large  village  with  5000  inhabiUnU.  At  Sing-  Sing,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  35  miles  above  New  York,  is  the  state  prison  for  criminals,  and  at  H'ett  Point. 
12  miles  further  north,  but  on  the  right  bank,  is  the  academy  where  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
armv  ore  educated.  Newburgh  and  Pooghkeep$ie,  farUier  up  the  river,  the  former  on  the  right,  and 
the  latter  on  the  left  bank,  are  two  of  the  moht  flourishing  towns  in  America.  They  contain  each  a 
population  of  10,000,  which  is  rapidly  increasing.  Troy,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  six  miles  above 
Albany,  a  well-built  town  with  regular  and  b^aciouB  streets,  on  the  alluvial  flat  of  the  river,  has  be- 
come the  seat  of  an  active  trade :  and  there  are  numerous  manufactories  and  cotton-mills' in  the 
neighbourhood.  Population  in  183.5, 16,959,  be&ides  8300  in  the  village  of  West  Trojr.  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  Troy  is  situate  at  the  head  of  the  tide  and  sloop  navigation,  and  is  connected  by 
canals  with  the  lakes  to  the  north  and  west.  Laminburg,  above  Troy,  with  3000  inhabitants,  is  a  busy 
place,  largely  engaged  in  the  river  trade,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  manufactories  and  work- 
shops. N.  W.  of  Troy,  20  and  24  miles,  are  Baltton  Spa  una  Saratoga  Springs,  two  celebrated  watering 
£  laces,  much  frequented  in  summer ;  and  to  the  norUi  of  these  are  two  places  celebrated  in  the  wars  of 
kst  century,  Ticonderoga,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  and  Crown  Pomion  Lake  Champlain.  PlaUburgt 
a  flourishing  village,  also  on  Lake  Champlain,  acquired  some  notoriety  during  last  war  for  the  capture 
of  a  British  flotilla  and  the  defeat  of  a  land  force.  Th^e  places  are  situate  in  Essex  and  Clinton  coun- 
ties, which  contain  222  saw-mills,  and  51  iron- works,  besides  tanneries,  pot  and  pearl  asherlea,  cotton- 
factories,  ftc.     Ogdcntbtirg,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Oswegatohie,  and  opposite 
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to  Prcseott  In  Upper  Canada,  Is  adrantagcously  situate  at  the  lowest  point  to  wMch  lake 

navigate  the  riv«r.    Tt  Is  a  port  of  entry,  and  has  a  population  of  SOOO.     Saekett'»  Harbmur,  at  the  < 

end  or  Lake  Ontario,  is  spacious  and  safe,  with  deptn  of  water  snAolent  for  the  largest  shipe  dese 
along  the  shore.  It  was  the  naral  station  during  last  war,  and  has  barracks  for  the  accommodatioB  of 
S'XK)  troops.  It  Is  a  port  of  entnr ;  has  considerable  trade,  and  about  llKK)  Inhabitants.  Ten  miles 
ftova  the  lake  or  Black  river,  which  falls  into  Sackett's  harbour.  Is  Waterioumy  a  lar^ce  and  rapidly 
Increasing  Tillage,  with  3.MX)  inhabitants,  most  advantageously  situate  for  mlils,  the  river  having  a 
fall  of  90  feet  within  the  space  of  a  mile.  Schenectady  U  a  flourishing  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Mo- 
hawk, intersected  by  the  brie  canal,  and  by  railroads  from  Alliany  to  Saratoga  and  Utica,  and  increased 
its  population  from  4268,  in  1830,  to  6273  in  1835.  Little  Falb,  on  the  Mohawk  river,  U  mo«t  advao- 
tageously  situate  for  the  cmplovment  of  machinery,  and  has  a  population  of  SQOO.  Utica,  on  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Mohawk,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Chenango  and  Erie  canals.  Is  a  rapidly  iQ< 
creasing  town,  having  doubled  Its  population  in  the  ten  years  preccdinft  ISU,  when  it  aaunmtcd  to 
10,183.  About  16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Utica  are  Trent-m  FaUt^  on  the  West  Canada  crecAc,  an  aflluent  of 
the  Mohawk,  which  are  much  visited  on  account  of  their  picturesque  scenery.  Aom^,  at  the  Junetloo  of 
the  Erie  canal  with  the  Moliawk,  has  alreadyalraut  200-1  inhabitants,  and  has  theprospect  of  beeominga 
place  of  considerable  importance.  Otirego^  one  of  the  most  flonrishiDg  towns  in  the  State  Is  sltuats 
on  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  head  of  the  Onondaga  or  0»wego  river.  It  is  the  chief  commercial  port  on 
the  lake,  and  its  trade  has  been  vastly  Increased  since  the  opening  of  the  Wetland  canal,  whldi  has 
made  It  the  centre  of  much  of  the  trade  of  the  upi>«r  lakes.  Popmatlon  in  1636,  500^\  Salina,  a  va- 
lage  in  Onondaga  county,  3)  miles  8.  by  W.  of  Oswwo,  contains  a  great  salt-spring,  fr^mi  which 
lurge  quantities  of  salt  are  made.  Salina  contains  25(X)  inhabitants,  77  salt-worics.  with  196SjLettles  aad 
pans.  Sffranuet  a  mile  distant,  is  Increasinc  so  rapidly  that  the  two  villages  will  probably  soon  be- 
eome  unUed  into  one  large  town.  Senrca  Fa/lt,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Seneca,  is  one  of  the  most  proa> 
parous  villages  in  the  State,  having  increased  its  population  in  the  ten  years  precedlnsr  1835  fromsa 
to  35<iO.  It  owes  its  rapid  growth  to  the  water-power  fVimished  by  the  river,  which  is  estimated  to 
be  aufiicient  for  900,000  spindles.  Waterloo^  several  miles  further  up  the  river,  partlcdpates  In  the 
advantages,  and  rivals  the  vgrowth  of  Seneca  Falls ;  it  contains  a  population  of  9000,  with  a  great 
number  of  flour,  saw,  and  other  mills,  and  la  noted  for  its  wooden-ware.  Genera,  an  old  town  ia 
this  rMton  of  new  cities,  is  the  seat  of  a  college,  and  contains  3000  Inhabitants.  It  occnnies  a  beaD- 
tlfhl  site,  at  the  north  end  of  Seneca  lake.  CananHaigua^  at  the  north  end  of  a  line  laicm  of  the 
same  name,  rivals  Geneva  in  the  t>eauty  of  Us  situation,  and  the  desanee  of  its  bouses,  la  a  man 
busy  town,  and  contains  2000  inhabitants.  Penn-jfan,  on  the  Crooked  lake  canal,  a  thrlrinf  manu- 
facturing village,  with  ISOO  inhabitants,  derives  its  singular  name  flrom  the  circumstance  or  its  hav- 
ing been  founded  by  at>out  an  equal  number  of  Peniuylvanians  and  Yankees.  Boekester,  on  the  Ge- 
tiesee  and  the  Erie  Canal,  a  most  rapidly  increasing' town,  whose  population  increased  from  190QL 
in  18M,  to  17,160,  In  1837.  It  is  well  built,  with  spacious  streets,  and  carries  on  a  groat  trade  in  wheat 
and  flour,  as  well  by  the  canals  as  by  the  lakes,  the  steamers  of  which  ascend  the  river  to  its  port  of 
Carthagi'.  Its  carpet  manufacture  has  attained  high  excellence.  Other  branches  of  the  woollen  trade, 
and  various  other  manufactures  are  also  very  flourishing.  Loekpart,  a  flouriiJhing  town,  aituatc  at  tbs 
place  where  the  Erie  canal  rises  from  the  Rochester  level  to  that  of  Lake  Eric,  by  means  of  flve  douMs 
looks,  was  founded  In  1821,  and  in  1837  contained  about  5000  inhabitants.  Buffato.  the  great  empo- 
rium of  the  lakes,  Is  situate  at  the  point  where  the  Erie  canal  joins  the  lake  of  that  name,  at  the  bead 
of  the  Niagara  river;  and  increased  Its  population  from  2U95.  in  1880,  to  20.(i00  in  1837.  It  is  a  wril 
built  town,  with  spacious  streets,  and  neat  and  commodious  buildings.  A  railroad  eitends  trmn  BoflUo 
to  the  Falls  of  Niagara ;  and  another,  3  miles  in  length,  connects  it  with  the  flourlahing  village  id 
Black  Rocktt  which  has  2000  iniuibitants,  at  the  entrance  of  tlie  canal.  Schhuer,  a  small  place  with  a 
harbour,  formed  at  the  mouth  of  Gill  Creek  on  the  Niagara  river.  Just  above  the  falls,  opposite  the 
Canadian  villajre  of  Chippeway.  .4ulium,  a  village  at  the  outlet  of  Lalce  Owasco,  c  ntains  tne  westmi 
penitentiarv  of  the  State,  which  has  TKK)  cells,  ami  spacious  work-shops.  '.Tho  esstabllshmeni  is  ma- 
naged on  the  principle  of  solitary  conflnement  by  night:  but  the  prisoners  work  and  eat  tog«tb«r 
durinff  the  day.  One  of  the  ino>t  remarkable  ottjocts  in  the  Stateof  New  York  is  the  Kn>  rari-i/.  which 
exten«l8  from  the  IludAun  at  Allviny.  to  I.ake  Lrie  .it  Hiiflralu,  a  distance  of  363  miles,  which  wascom- 
moncedin  1817.  and  coniplott^i  in  I't'JA,  attheoxiHinseof  atM>ut  £2,2(X).(iOu  sterlinj;.  The  trade onthi>  oacal 
is  already  very  groat,  and  is  o%-cry  year  increasing,  so  much  so,  tiiat  by  a  recent  act  uf  the  logislatar«, 
its  breadth  is  to  be  incn^ased  from  40  feet  to  70,  and  its  depth  from  4  to  6.  with  a  double  set  of  Iockk 
at  an  expense  of  £2.UUQ,(NH)  more.  The  State  uf  Nen-  York  also  includes  Long-Island,  whicli  extendi 
120  miles  eastward  from  the  city,  being  20  miles  brond,  and  is  traver:»ed  hy  a  range  of  low  hills- 

KE  JF  J  ERSE  Y.—  Tn-nton,  the  capital,  at  the  lower  falls  of  the  Delaware,  is  a  small  town.  «jih 
only  3&2.'>  inhabitants.  Prinrcttm,  10  miles  N  E.  of  Trenton,  is  noted  In  the  history  of  the  rrvolo- 
tionary  war,  and  contains  the  halls  of  New  JerJ<oy  Collojre,  and  a  Presbyterian  theological  seminary. 
Setcitrk,  the  largest  and  most  important  town  in  the  State,  stands  on  the  river  Passaic,  3  miles  from 
Newark  Bay,  and  10  miles  west  of  New  Yoi  k.  It  contains  numerous  manufactures  of  variim«  kinds,  and 
20.000  inhabitants.  Fatfrton,  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  United  States,  stands  on  tlw 
Fassnic  at  its  lower  falls,  and  contain.H  numerout  rtianufactures  for  which  it  possesscA  water  powvr 
eqiutl  to  175^  horses.  Iti  population  incrt>a!*ed  from  7731  in  183(),  to  abdve  r2.(K)0  in  lS3fi.  PatenKm 
communicates  with  the  Iluiisnn  by  a  railro,ici.  Jertvii  f  V/y,  formerly  Pnutns  Ilttok.  stands  on  RerMO 
Peninsula,  opposite  to  New  York,  on  the  rijfht  bnnk  oi  the  lludaon.  where  the  river  is  a  mile  w:<l«^.  an-i 
at  the  enstem  termination  of  tlit>  Morris  Canal,  and  the  PntiTson  and  New  Jersey  railroada  It  tta 
rapidly  improving  town.  A  few  mile?  up  the  river  is  the  villaKO  of  IliUntken,  a  famoi:5  summer  nwrt. 
and  the  battle  field  of  the  New  York  duulliittit.  The  other  principal  places  are:  FUs-ththi-trn.  f.'^r 
miles  from  Newark  Bay  ;  Brifigftoun,  a  little  further  sduth  :  Pt-rth  Jlmbnv  and  S-mth  ^mhom.  at  th< 
mouth  of  the  Karitan  river,  to  the  south- wet  of  Staten  Island;  iNVir  tirttnttrifk .  at  the  head  of 
ploop  navigation  on  the  Raritan.  and  at  the  termination  uf  the  Delaware  and  Karitan  Canal,  «it!i 
60W»  inhabitants.  Morristowii,  where  WashinKton  ^xM  his  head-quarters  in  the  winter  of  177S* ;  /» -t- 
dentotni,  on  the  Delaware,  below  Trenton ;  Burlingtvu,  further  down  the  river,  and  Cambdm  a  bn*j 
thriving  place  opposite  to  Philadelphia.  ' 

PF.ySS  YL  V  ASIA — Phifadtfphia  is  situate  on  a  plain,  l>ctween  the  rivers  Delaware  and  Schavl- 
kill,  extending  about  five  miles  N.-S.  alome  the  former,  and  two  miles  K.-W..  being  built  on  a  very  rvra- 
lar  plan,  with  spacious  atreets  crossing  each  otiier  at  rijcht  angles,  which  are  lined  with  srood  htiu«c«. 
mostly  built  of  red  brick,  and  planted  with  rows  of  trws.  Though  100  miles  from  the  si>a.  It  has  not  onli 
all  the  advantages  of  a  maritime  station,  but  also  those  of  a  double  port ;  fur  the  Schuylkill  is  acce<isible 
to  vo^itels  of  S-W  tons,  while  the  Delaware  which  ist  here  one  mile  wide,  admits  the  largest  niorvhant  if#- 
sels  to  thedoors  of  the  warehouses,  and  i»  at  oneo  Mpaelousand  secure  The  population,  in  I  t/tan,  amount- 
ed to  167,836 ;  it  now  exceeds  200.000.  The  manufactures  are  various  and  ixtenaive,  and  the  fonign 
commerce  is  considerable,  though  inferior  to  that  of  New  York  ;  hut  the  inland  and  coasting  trade  is 
exteuHive  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  city  is  noted  for  the  numlier  and  excellence  of  its  U^nevolrnt 
and  literary  Intttitutions  ;  and  among  its  public  buildings  may  ltc  mentioned,  the  Old  State  llou»e  la 
which  the  declaration  of  independence  waa  signed  in  I77fi;  the  Unite*!  States  Rank;  the  Pennsvl- 
vanla  Bank  ;  the  United  SUtes  Mint ;  and  Girard  CoUege.  a  magnificent  building  erecting  aecordin; 
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to  the  beanest  of  M.  Girard,  a  banVer  in  the  city,  who  left  bis  fortune  of  £I,500.(K)0  for  the  porpote 
of  e<Iacatiug  orphan  children.  Philadelphia  was  founded  -by  William  Penn  in  1682,  who  gare  it  its 
present  Quaker-like  name,  which  means  brotherly  lore. 

Hfxrristurg,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susquehanna ;  but  is  a 
small  town,  with  less  than  5000  inhabitants.  Pittsburg  is  situate  on  a  low  alluTlal  point  at  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  extending  about  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  former, 
and  one  mile  along  the  latter.  Perhaps  the  site  is  unrivalled  in  the  world ;  commanding  a  river  navi- 
gatiun  of  about  20,000  miles,  which  gives  it  access  to  the  most  extensive  fertile  region  on  the  globe, 
as  well  as  to  the  sea ;  surrounded  by  inexhaustible  beds  of  the  most  useful  minerals ;  connected  hy 
canals  and  railroads  with  the  principal  commercial  mans  of  Uie  Atlantic  coast,  and  by  others  witn 
the  great  lakes.  The  population  in  1800  was  only  about  1000;  in  1837,  including  that  of  its  suburbs 
of  Alleghany,  Lawrenceville.  and  Birmingham,  36,000.  This  astonishing  increa'>e  is  owing  to  the 
rav>id  growth  of  the  manufacturing  establishments.  In  1833  there  were  90  steam-engines  at  work, 
and  in  I83ri,  there  were  ri.*) ;  10  rulling-mills,  lU  iron-foundries,  machine-shoiis,  and  steam-engine 
fapforlo*.  in  plas^-works,  8  cotton-factories,  besides  numerous  other  C9tabli<»pment«i,  an  breweries, 
tanneries,  brass-foundries,  smitheries,  saw-mills,  oil -mills,  grist-mills.  The  value  of  their  annual 
produce  is  estimated  at  £3,500.000 ;  about  8.'K),000  chaldrons  o?  coal  are  annually  raised  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  the  trade  is  extensive;  and  theamount  of  the  mercantile  transactions,  in  1837,  was  esti- 
mated  at  £.'},77A.000.  The  city  is  regularly  built,  but  the  clouds  of  smoke,  in  which  it  is  constantly 
cnve  oped,  give  it  rather  a  dingy  appearance.  The  suburb  of  Lawrenceville  contains  the  Alleghany 
arsenal  of  the  United  States.  The  other  principal  places  are :  Reading,  on  the  Schuylkill,  with 
8  xio  inhabitants  ;  Chetttr,  on  the  Delaware  below  rhiladelphia,  lOOO ;  H'eMt-Chetttr,  in  the  fine  valley 
of  the  Braidywine,  1500;  Lanctuter,  64  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  7704  inhabitants,  chiefly  Germans, 
or  of  Gorman  descent ;  Etutotk,  on  the  Delaware,  50<..0 ;  Hamburg,  on  the  Schuvlkill  3>'W0, ;  Carlitte, 
on  the  Conedogwinit,  3707  ;  PottsviUe,  on  the  Schuylkill,  whose  population  had  increased  from  300 
in  1825  to330J  in  1835;  tVitkesbarre,  on  the  Susquehanna,  in  the  vale  of  Wyoming,  3000;  Erie,  a 
small  but  thriving  town,  with  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a  railway  which  connects  it  with  the  Alleghany. 

DELA  H'/t RE.  —  Doner,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town  with  1500  inliahitants,  near  the  centre  of  the 
State,  7  miles  west  from  the  shore  of  the  Delaware.  Wiiiningtuti,  the  principal  and  only  considerable 
town,  stands  on  a  luirrow  neck  of  land  between  the  Christina  Creek  and  the  Brandywine,  Just  abovo 
their  confluence,  a  few  milis  from  the  Delaware.  It  is  a  busy  and  prosperous  place,  with  upwards  of 
lu,(KX)  inhabitant'.  There  are  about  100  mills  and  factories  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  which 
produce  flour,  patier,  gunpowder,  ironware,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  and  the  city  is  itself  the  seat  of 
some  branches  of  mechanical  industry.  Setccartie,  an  old  town,  with  a  harbour  on  the  Delaware,  at 
the  termination  of  a  railway  which  leads  to  Elk  river,  on  the  Chesapeake.  Port  Ptnn,  opposite  Reedy 
Island  on  the  Delaware,  is  a  convenient  shelter  for  vessels  when  the  river  Is  obstructed  with  ice. 

MAR  Y  L  A  S D.  —  Annapolis,  the  capital,  is  a  small  scattered  town,  of  about  2500  inhabitants,  on 
the  wcMt  bank  of  the  Severn  river,  near  the  Chesapeake.  Baltimore,  a  large  and  flourishing  commer- 
cial city,  on  the  Patapsco  river,  an  arm  of  the  Chesapeake,  37  miles  N.E.  of  Washington,  and  200 
miles  from  the  sea  by  the  ship  channel.  It  has  a  capacious  harbour,  where  2000  vessels  may  lie  in 
safctv,  and  an  iimer  basin,  where  vessels  drawing  10  or  12  feet  may  approach  the  quays.  Baltimore  is 
a  well  built  town,  with  broad,  straight,  and  regular  streets,  and  in  18J0  contained 80,625  inhabitants. 
It  formerly  possessed  a  frreat  foreign  trade,  which  has  now  been  considerably  diverted  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia :  but  the  coasting  trade  has  been  much  extended.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the 
)iort  in  1836,  amounted  to  6*2,365  tons,  one-half  of  wh-ch  was  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  manu« 
facturlng  industry  of  Baltimore  has,  of  late  years,  received  a  great  impetus,  and  has  now  become  im- 
portant for  its  extent ;  within  10  miles  of  the  city  there  are  about  70  manufacturing  establishments ; 
aiiil  the  Baltimore  shipbuilders  are  famed  for  the  construction  of  fast-sailing  vessels,  which  are  in  de- 
mand in  foreign  ports.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and,  though  formerly  considered  un- 
h«Mlthy,  and  rep«>ated]y  suflerinff  from  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever,  is  now  one  of  the  healthiest 
cities  in  the  Union,  owing  probably  to  the  draining  of  the  marshes  and  the  paving  of  the  streets. 
Frederick,  a  flourishing  town,  with  7000  or  8000  inhabitants,  on  a  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railway.  Cum^rUind,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  on  the  Potomac,  at  the  eastern  U  rminus  of  th« 
great  national  road,  has  lately  become  important  from  its  valuable  coal  seams,  which  are  rendered  ac« 
ceshible  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Ciinal. 

VIR  G  I\IA.  —  Richmond,  the  capital,  is  pleasantly  situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  James  river,  be- 
low its  lower  falls,  about  KiO  miles  south  of  n  asbington.  Including  Manchester  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  bridge  ;  the  population  exceeds  20,0(  0.  The  Capitol,  or  State- 
house,  thouf^h  occupying  a  commanding  situation,  is  only  a  large  brick  building,  on  the  model  of  the 
Maison  Carri*  of  Nismes.  Kichmond  is  110  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  has  14  feet  of 
water  u;*  to  Warwick,  5  miles  below  the  city,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  220  miles  above  the  falls.  Thia 
advantageous  position  enables  it  to  carry  on  an  extensive  trade ;  and  the  annual  value  of  its  exports 
is  estimated  at  £600,(KK).  Petersburg,  now  a  thriving  manufaoturinff  town,  on  the  Appomatox  river, 
with  8330  inhabitants  in  1830,  is  connected  by  a  railroad  with  Kichmond  on  the  north,  and  the 
Uoanoke  on  the  south.  City-point,  a  mere  hamlet  at  the  confluence  of  the  Appomatox  with  the  James« 
has  a  deep  and  spacious  harbour,  where  wharfs  have  been  built  for  loadinir  such  large  vessels  as  can- 
not ^o  up  to  Richmond  or  Petersburg.  Nor/olk,  on  £lizid>eth  river,  8  miles  from  Hampton  roads,  mar 
the  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake,  is  a  considerable  town  with  about  12/)00  inhabitants,  including  those  of 
the  suburbs  of  Portsmouth  and  Gosport,  which  contain-one  of  the  principal  naval  stations  and  depots 
of  the  United  States,  llamvtnn  roads,  below  Nortulk,  and  w:thin  the  muuth  of  James  river,  are  pro- 
tected by  Fort  Monroe,  on  Old  Point,  a  formidable  fortress,  designed  to  mount  412  cannon ;  and  on  the 
opposite  point,  named  the  Rip-raps,  and  1900  yards  distant,  is  Ftit  Calhoun,  which  is  capable  of  mount- 
ing 232  guns.  To  the  south  of  Norfolk  is  the  Dismal  Swamp,  containing  about  150,000  acres,  in  some 
places  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  large  trees,  cedars,  cypresses,  or  pines,  and  in  others  bearing 
only  tall  reeds  and  gra-^ses.  The  soil  is  in  some  places  a  soft  trembling  bog,  in  others  firm,  bnt  covered 
knee  deep  with  water;  and  in  tl>e  centre  is  Lake  Drummond,  about  20  mlips  in  circumference, with  a 
depth  of  12  or  15  feet.  It  is  now  crossed  by  a  canal  which  carries  its  timber  to  Norfolk.  York  toum,  at 
the  mouth  of  York  river,  near  the  Chesapeake,  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  revolutlonai7  war, 
for  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army,  which  took  place  here  in  October  1781.  H'tlUaniM^ 
burg,  once  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  now  a  decayed  town,  al>out  midway  between  the  York  and  the 
James.  Mount  f'emon,  on  a  high  bank  of  the  Potomac,  7  miles  below  Alexandria,  once  the  seat  of  Wash- 
ington, now  contains  his  tomb,  which  is  merely  a  brick  vault  in  the  varden.  Fredericksburg,  a  thriving 
town,  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  on  the  Rai^iahannock.  Montieello,  64  miles  W.N.  W.  or  Rlchmona, 
formerly  the  scat  of  President  Jeflferson,  contains  his  tomb,  which  is  marked  with  a  simple  granite  ol>e- 
lisk.  Chariot tesriUe,  the  scat  of  the  Universitv  of  Virginia,  near  Montieello.  is  a  small  town  with  less 
than  1000  inliabitants,  of  whom  one-half  are  blacks.  Lynchburg,  one  of  the  greatest  tobacco  markets  in 
the  coimtry,  is  situate  on  the  Jamte,  and  in  1830  contained  4^  inhabltaiits.    In  Rockbridge  county 
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Vieksburg.     Cotumbtu,  on  the  TombigbeOt  at  the  head  of  the  ordinary  steam  narigation,  contains 
about  3000  inliabitanta. 

L  0  UISIANA.—New  Orleaiu^  the  capital,  is  situate  on  the  left  banlc  of  the  Mississippi,  100  miles 
from  its  mouth,  but  only  15  from  the  bay  called  Lake  Borgne,  and  four  from  Lake  Pontchartrain. 
Steam-boats  and  coasting  vessels  come  up  to  the  landing-place  on  the  latter,  where  an  artificial  bar- 
bour  has  been  formed,  and  from  which  a  railroad  and  two  canals  extend  to  the  city.  In  front  of  the 
city,  on  the  river,  the  largest  merchant-ships  lie  close  along  the  shore,  and  discharge  and  receive  their 
cargoeM  by  means  of  a  moveable  platform  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  river  is  al)out  160  feet  deep,  and 
about  half  a  mile  wide.  The  city  is  built  on  a  flat  of  soft  and  marshy  ground,  declining  from  the  rivtr  to 
the  swamps  in  the  rear,  which,  spreading  all  round,  emit  noxious  exhalations  during  the  hot  ^eason, 
and  render  the  place  a  dangerous  residence  to  htrangers.  The  older  part  of  the  city  consi&ts  of  nar- 
row streets,  with  uld-faahiuned  French  and  Spanish  houses,  most  of  them  only  one  storey  high,  and 
built  of  wood  ;  but  in  the  newer  quarters  tall  brick-houoes,  in  the  American  style,  are  roost  conmion. 
The  population  in  1836  amounted  to  about  70,000,  who  display  the  greatest  variety  in  manners,  lan- 
guage, and  complexion.  French  and  Spanish  Creoles  are  mingled  with  immigrants  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  from  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  with  coloured  persons  of  every  shade.  But  the 
police  is  efficient  and  vigorous,  and  dioturbances  or  acts  of  violence  are  rare.  New  Orleans  is  the 
emporium  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Thousands  of  huge  arks  and  rafts  float  down  the 
mighty  stream  for  thousands  of  miles,  loaded  with  the  produce  of  the  country.  From  1500  to  30U0 
flat  boats,  from  50  to  60  steamers,  and  a  forest  of  masts  of  sea-«oing  vessels,  are  often  to  be  seen  at 
once  along  the  levee,  which  protects  the  city  from  the  river.  The  whole  value  of  commercial  trans- 
actions during  the  year  probably  exceeds  i:  16,000,000  sterling.  The  banks  of  the  river  for  50  miles 
below  the  city  are  covered  with  sugar  plantations  ;  and  a  little  lower  down,  at  Plaquemine  bend,  the 
approach  is  defended  by  Vort$  Jackson  and  St.  I'hilip.  Below  these  there  are  no  settlements,  except  at 
the  little  hamlet  of  Jialize,  4  miles  within  the  l>ar,  occupied  l>y  a  few  pilots.  The  State  contains  no 
other  important  towns ;  but  it  possesses  a  great  numl>er  of  thriving  villages,  among  which  we  may 
mention  Mexandria,  on  the  Red  river,  t^nal^cUchUochei,  on  the  same  river,  90  miles  above  it,  and  190 
from  the  Mississippi,  with  a  population  of  2500. 

TENNESSEE.— Nashville,  the  capital,  and  chief  commercial  town,  is  situate  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Cumberland  river,  in  a  highly  picturesque  and  fertile  country.  It  is  a  neatly-built  town,  with 
about  8000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.  Knoxriue,  in  East  Tennessee,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  2000,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi,  is  i  rapidly  increas- 
ing town  ;  and  three  miles  below  it  the  city  of  Giran  has  been  founded.  There  are  no  other  towns 
in  the  State,  but  a  number  of  thriving  villages. 

KENTUCKY.— Frankfort,  the  capiUl,  a  small  town  with  3000  inhabitants,  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Kentucky  river,  70  miles  from  its  mouth.  Louisville  is  situate  above  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
and  is  a  rapidly-incrtasing  and  well-built  town  with  25,000  inhabitants,  various  and  extensive  manu- 
factures, and  a  great  trade.  The  falls  are  only  perceptible  at  low  water ;  at  other  seasons  they  pre- 
sent no  serious  ot)st ruction  to  navigation ;  but  at  all  times  the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  enables 
large  steani-lioats  to  reach  Louisville.  Below  the  falls  are  the  villages  of  Shippingport  and  Fortland, 
with  good  harbours.  Lexington,  one  of  the  oldest  towns,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  a 
spacious  well-built  town,  with  6000  or  7000  inhabitants,  70 miles  £.  of  Louisville,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  winding  railroad.    Kentucky  contains,  besides,  a  number  of  thriving  villages. 

OHIO.— Columbus,  the  capital,  a  regularly  laid  out  and  well-built  town,  on  the  Scioto,  near  the 
centre  of  the  State,  with  about  5000  inhabitants.  Cincinnati,  a  large  city  en  the  right  l>ank  of  the 
Ohio,  has  grown  with  the  most  astonishing  rapidity  to  its  present  extent  and  importance.  It  was 
founded  in  1789 ;  in  1800,  iU  population  amounted  to  750  ;  in  1820,  to  &642,  in  1830,  to  24,831 ;  and  in 
18iC,  was  estimated  to  exceed  32,000,  or.  Including  Newport  and  Covington,  36,000.  It  is  built  on  a  very 
regular  plan,  with  many  elegant  houses  and  public  buildings ;  and  has  become  the  seat  of  large  and 
numerous  manufacturing  estabhshmeiits,  and  of  an  extensive  trade,  particularly  in  the  article  of  pork, 
BO  many  as  160.000  swine  l>eing  slaughtered  here  in  a  year,  besides  what  is  brought  from  other  places. 
CU'celand,  on  Lake  Erie,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  creek,  in  a  plain,  80  feet  at}Ove  the  level  of 
the  lak>>,  with  spacious  and  regular  streets,  neat  buildings,  and  6425  inhabitants  in  1837.  The  town 
i5  rapidly  increasing,  and  promises  to  rival  or  even  to  take  the  precedence  of  Buffalo,  owing  to 
the  lake  in  thi.s  quarter  becoming  sooner  clear  of  ice.  Cleveland  has  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour ; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek  is  Ohio  city,  a  growing  village,  with  2000  inhabitants.  Fair- 
port,  Aitabula,  Conneaut,  and  Huron,  towns  on  the  lake,  with  narbours.  Sandusky  dtv,  on  the  south- 
ern shore  of  Sandusky  bay,  has  a  population  of  2000,  and  is  connected  by  a  railroad  with  Monroeville 
and  Tiffin.  Toledo,  a  growing  place,  whose  situation,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee,  will  enable  it  to 
command  the  trade  of  north-western  Ohio,  north-eastern  Indiana,  and  south-eastern  Michigan.  Its 
trade  is  already  important.  The  village  of  Manhattan,  three  miles  below,  has  lieen  fixed  on  as  the 
terminus  of  the  Wabash  and  Miami  canals.  Ferrysburg,  higher  up  the  river,  is  also  advantageously 
situate,  and  may  l)ecome  a  formidable  rival  to  Toledo.  Hamilton,  on  the  Miami,  is  a  busy  prosperous 
town  with  2-V)0  inhabitants  ;  and  higher  up  is  Dayton,  with  3800.  Sorin^field,  on  the  Mad  river,  a 
rapidly-increasing,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  town,  which  douoled  its  population  between  1830 
and  lb3H  ;  hi  which  latter  year  it  contained  2317  inhabitants. 

IND I  AN  A  contains  no  large  towns,  but  only  a  number  of  thriving  villages ;  though  one  of  them, 
Madison,  on  the  Ohio,  is  advancing  so  rapidly  as  to  have  trebled  its  population  in  six  years,  the  nimi- 
bor  of  inhabitants  in  1737  being  about  4000.  Indianapolis,  the  capital,  stands  on  a  beautiful  plain,  at 
the  confluence  of  Fall  creek  with  White  river ;  butcontains  only  about  2.M)0  inhabitants.  New  Albany, 
below  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  shares  in  the  prosperity  of  Louisville,  and  contains  already  above  40U0 
inhabitants,  with  a  considerable  trade,  several  iron  and  brass  foundries,  &c. 

ILL  IN  0  IS. — The  towns  of  Illinois  are  small,  but  some  of  them  are  rapidly  growing  in  importance, 
and  there  is,  besides,  a  great  number  of  thriving  villages.  Springfield,  the  capital,  is  situate  near  the 
centre  of  the  State,  and  has  a  population  of  2000.  Along  the  Ohio  are  Shawutctown,  Golconda,  Napa* 
leon,  Trinittf,  Caiio  ;  along  the  Mississppi,  downwards.  Galena,  Saoanna,  Fort  Armstrong,  Sterenton, 
Rockport,  Jsew  Boston,  Oquawka,  Appanooce,  Commerce,  MontebeUo,  Warsaw,  Quincy,  Gtlead,  JfiTan, 
Crajton,  Alton,  Kaskaskia ;  on  the  Illinois,  Juliet,  Dresden.  Marseilles,  Ottawa,  Hennepin,  Peoria, 
Ftkin,  Beardstown,  Erie,  Rushville,  Meredosia,  Naples,  CarroUton,  Augusta  ;  on  the  Watiash,  Darwin, 
Fa'tfstine,  Mount  Carmel ;  Oregon  city  on  Rock  river.  Chicago,  on  lake  Michigan,  is  the  largest  town 
in  the  Slate.  In  l)*32  it  contained  only  250  inhabitants  ;  in  1837,  its  population  amounted  to  8000.  It 
stands  at  the  point  of  the  lake  which  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Mississippi,  and  must  ne- 
cessarily become  a  great  commercial  station,  as  the  adjoining  country  becomes  more  populous. 

MICHIGAN.—  DWro/f,  the  capital,  is  neatly  and  regularly  built  on  the  west  bank  of  Detroit  river, 
and  is  becoming  a  place  of  great  importance.  In  1830  the  population  was  2220 ;  in  18.17,  8323.  Mon- 
roe, 3  miles  from  the  head  of  lake  Kiie,  on  the  river  Raisin,  which  is  accessible  for  the  largest  UL« 
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IV.  TEXAS. 

Texas  or  Tkjab  (S««  note  to  page  531)  formed  one  of  the  states  of  the  Mexican  confederation  till 
1835,  when  General  Santa- Anna  naving  Tiolently  dissolved  the  confederation,  and  established  a  cen- 
tral government  in  its  stead,  the  Texians  declared  themselves  independent,  and  successfully  resisted 
hlA  efforts  to  subdue  them.  They  now  claim  not  merely  the  old  Alexican  province,  but  the  whole 
country  between  the  south-western  boundary  of  the  United  States  and  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  from 
it4  source  to  the  sea,  being  altogether  an  area  of  about  440,000  square  miles,  and  extending  about  400 
wiles  alonff  the  north-western  snore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  surface  along  the  shore,  and  to  the 
distance  ox  from  50  to  100  miles  inland,  is  low  and  level,  with  occasional  swamps  and  marshes,  but 
is  generally  composed  of  arable  prairie  traversed  by  lines  of  wooded  river  bottoms.  Above  this  low 
maritime  plain  the  countrv  becomes  moderately  undulating,  no  where  attaining  any  considerable 
elevation,  but  is  agreeably  diversified  by  gracefully  rounded  swells,  gentle  slopes,  and  broad  plains. 
This  region  is  mostly  prairie,  or  unwooded  land,  the  trees  being  chieflv  confined  to  the  river  valleys, 
and  to  scattered  clumps,  which  rise,  lil<e  islands.  In  the  midst  of  a  wiae  grassy  expanse.  These  fine 
natural  pastures  were  formerly  filled  with  large  herds  of  buffaloes  or  bisons,  and  droves  of  mustangs 
or  wild  horses,  which  have  now  been  almost  entirely  exterminated  or  driven  farther  north.  On  the 
west  several  outlying  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  or  great  Mexican  cordlllera  extend,  around  the 
heads  of  the  rivers  Nueces  and  Guadalupe,  across  the  Colorado  to  the  Brasos,  where  they  subside  into 
the  elevated  plains  of  Northern  Texas.  In  the  north-west  are  spread  out  vast  unwooded  plains,  over 
which  the  w^ild  native  Indians  still  roam.  The  coast  contains  no  good  ship  harbours,  and  but  few 
inlets  even  for  the  smaller  class  of  vessels.  The  spacious  but  shallow  bays  which  receive  most  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  mouths  of  those  rivers  which  enter  the  Gulf  Immediately,  are  barred  by  shifting  sand- 
baniis,  the  channels  through  which  are  often  Intricate,  and  rarely  have  more  than  8  or  10,  never 
more  than  12  or  13,  feet  of  water.  From  April  till  August,  however,  ships  may  ride  at  anchor  se- 
curely on  the  coast  in  6  or  8  fathoms ;  but  during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  heavy  swell  renders  that 
impossible. 

The  climate  may  be  described  generally  as  mild,  agreeable,  and  healthy.  The  maritime  plain  is, 
however,  comparatively  unhealthy,  though  fanned  bv  the  sea  breeze  during  half  the  year.  Scarcely 
any  rain  falls  between  March  and  November,  and  the  vegetation  often  suffers  f^m  droughts.  In 
November  north  winds  from  the  mountains  set  in,  and  heavy  rains  begin  to  fall.  These  winds  blow, 
with  little  deviation  or  intermission,  during  the  months  of  December  and  January,  when  the  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  snow,  and  the  cold  is  sometimes  severe;  but  snow  seldom  lies  long  In  the 
lower  districts.  In  the  early  spring  the  rains  are  very  copious.  The  live-oak  is  found  of  large  size 
in  the  maritime  region,  chiefly  between  Galveston  and  Matagorda  Bays ;  the  white,  red,  post,  and 
Spanish  oaks,  the  cottonwood,  ash,  elm,  and  sycamore  or  buttonwood,  the  black  walnut,  hickory, 
pecan,  locust,  muskit,  how  wood,  wild  cherry,  mulberry,  persimmon,  &c.,  are  among  the  native  pro- 
ductions of  the  forests.  Between  the  Colorado  and  the  Brazos  are  extensive  cane  braka;  al- 
most every  variety  of  grape  Is  found  growing  spontaneously  In  many  places ;  and  it  is  believed  tliat 
the  most  valuable  grapes  of  Europe  may  be  advantageous^  Introduced.  I'he  soil  and  climate  are 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane.  Indigo,  vme,  tobacco,  rice,  maize,  sweet  potatoes,  and,  in 
some  parts  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  rye,  oats.  The  prairies  afTord  excellent  pasture  all  the  year 
round. 

In  1S21.  Stephen  Austin,  an  American  citizen,  obtained  a  grant  of  land  in  Texas  from  the 
Mexican  Government.  This  was  followed  bv  other  grants  to  him  and  to  other  persons,  and,  since  the 
declaration  of  independence,  a  constant  tide  of  Immigration  has  set  into  Texas,  and  the  Anglo- 
American  population  of  the  State  Is  estimated  alreadv  to  exceed  200,000.  About  70,000  or  80JOOO 
Mexicans  are  also  resident  within  the  limits,  but  chiefly  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
Indians  are  estimated  at  30,000  ;  while  the  total  number  of  negroes  is  stated  by  some  to  be  onlv  6000, 
but  by  others,  more  than  10,000.  Since  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Santa- Anna,  in  April  1836,  the  re- 
public has  er\Joyed  uninterrupted  repose,  and  its  Independence  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  United 
States,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain.  The  constitution  of  the  government  Is  f^ivmed  on 
the  democratic  principles  prevalent  in  the  United  states ;  but  as  the  terrltorv  Is  regarded  as  a  single 
State,  the  constitution  Is  more  simple,  and  the  government  more  efilclent  than  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  their  neighbours.  The  first  congress  elected  imder  the  provisions  of  this  constitution  as- 
sembled In  September  1836,  and  General  Samuel  Houston  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  re- 
public. A  sound  administration  of  Justice  has  been  established ;  schools  and  colleges  have  been 
founded ;  public  buildings  have  been  erected ;  the  diflierent  parts  of  the  country  have  Men  connected 
by  roads,  and  by  the  Improvement  of  the  natural  means  of  communication  along  the  rivers. 

The  seat  of  Government  has  been  established  at  HouHvn,  a  town  of  great  and  growing  importance, 
situate  at  the  head  of  Bufilalo- bayou,  a  sort  of  creek  or  river,  which  runs  into  the  north-western  cor- 


stretches  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  about  30  miles,  opposite  to  the  entrance  to  Galveston  Bay.  On 
the  eastern  part  of  it  is  laid  ofl*  the  site  of  the  City  (\f  Galveston,  which,  though  not  central  to  the  sea- 
board of  Texas,  may  be  made,  by  means  of  railroads  of  moderate  extent,  the  depot  for  the  produce  of 
the  most  fertile  sections  of  the  country,  and  will  probably  become  in  consequence  its  prUicipal  com- 
mercial station. 

f  Article  Trrat  in  BraAJori^t  Atlaa  HiMtory  of  the  RetsottUion  in  Texai ;  with  the  latest jreiufraphi- 
cai,  topo^aohicttl,  and  statistical  Accounts  of  the  Country,  by  the  Rett.  C,  Newell.    New  lork,  1838» 
Texas  i  tts  Jiise,  Progreu,  and  Prospects  ;  by  JViUiam  Kennedy,  1841.) 

V.   MEXICO  or  MEJICO. 

(See  Note  to  page  6i\.J 

This  republic  or  confederation  occupies  the  narrow  tract  of  conntry  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  the  15^  to  the  33^  N.  lat.,  being  about  1700  miles  in  length,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  about  140  miles  at  the  south  to  750  at  the  north,  and  including  an  area  of  about 
1,230.000  square  miles.  The  surface  Is  extremely  varied ;  the  country  Is  traversed  tnrough  Its  centre 
by  the  great  cordillera  or  central  mountain  chain  of  North  America,  which  not  only  forms  a  complete 
watershed  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  but  also  divides  hnto  two  branches  enclos- 
ing between  them  an  elevated  table-land,  which  rises  abruptly  firom  both  coasts,  and  occasions  a  great 
diversit V  of  climate,  within  a  narrow  space ;  so  that,  while  the  low  country  on  the  coasts  is  hot  and 
unhealthy,  the  table-land  generally  ei^oys  a  mild  and  equable  temperature,  rising,  however,  in  some 

f>laces  to  an  arctic  rigour.  The  most  remaricable  portion  of  this  plateau  is  the  Vale  of  Mexico,  which 
s  of  an  oval  form,  55  miles  long  and  37  broad,  surrounded  by  ridges  of  porphyritic  and  baaaltie  roclcs, 
and  containing  a  series  of  five  lakes,  which  were  formerly  of  considerable  extent,  but  are  now  di- 
pninished  by  means  of  a  great  drain  which  carries  their  waters  to  the  rirer  Fa&ueo.    The  water  of 
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tlM]ak«ofTeBeaco,tlMlowMtoft]MflTc,  l«Mlt,tNittliat<ifltealbvikKirit 
rich  in  ttw  precioiu  roetali;  and  Humboldt  states  that  at  tha  period  of  bla  vlilt  thani 
of  gold  and  sIlTcr  in  the  coontnr,  bat  tha  Ignoranot  and  mbr^te  wkkdi  pravail  hava 
tMr  Talua  aa  a  aoaree  of  weatth. 

Tha  tcmparatora  and  climata  an  aatranMl j  Tarions.    Tha  oowitfy  ia  dlHdsd  Into 
named  retpaotlTaiythe  tierras  callenteSjOr  hot  regions;  tha  titrraa  tennpladas.  or  Uaapar 
fms,  or  cold  regions.    The  first  Inohide  tha  low  aroooids  on  tha  oaat  mmI 


andthettorras „  ,^_^ 

vnder  the  eleiratlon  of  20U0  feet ;  the  mean  temperature  Is  about  77^  VshreDlidt ;  the 
dally  suited  for  the  growth  and  cultiTstlon  of  sugar,  indigo,  ootton  and  hananaa^  wUdi 
laznrlantly ;  but  .Is  almost  insccesslble  bj  sea  for  one  half  of  the  saar,  owing  to  tka 
hoistflvous  gales  and  north  winds ;  and  dnrlnc  tha  other  lialf  Is  anremdj  nnnaalthy, 
nresslTe  heat  and  the  great  quantity  of  rsin  taat  fUls.    The  coast  than  baeoaaaa  " 
Isntial  ferors ;  and  a  European  arriTing  for  the  first  time  at  Vcra-Craa,  or  any 
ooast  within  we  tropic.  In  August,  September,  or  October,  has  UtOa  oliaDea  of  m 
fbTor.    But,  at  the  height  of  »00  or  XOO  fort  above  the  level  of  the  sea*  that  ao 


eerealia  of  Europe  flourish  in  this  genial  climate ;  fogs,  howavar,  are  fraqnant, 
Iramidity ;  bat  producing  great  beauty  and  strength  of  vegetation.  Tha  eold  ragiona 
table-lands  and  tha  mountslns  elevated  8000  fisct  and  upvwds  afaova  tks  level  of  tha  saa. 
tsmperature  oi  tht  table-land  generally  may  be  about  &P :  but  In  the  city  of  Mazloo  it  »^p».i.o— > 
though  rarehr,  foils  b^ow  the  Ireeilng  point.  In  the  cold  season  tke  moan  bent  of  tha  day  varin 
fhmi  65^  to  TIP ;  while  in  summer  it  sMdom  rises  In  the  ahade  above  75^.  Ahova  8000  iaat,  the  cfi- 
mate  is  severe  end  disMreeable ;  and,  under  the  parallel  of  Mexico,  the  anow  Una  varlaa  from  MJW 
to  15,000  fisct  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  climate  of  the  tabla-land  Is  on  the  wbola  favoarsbiete 
human  life^  and  tha  prevalent  disoasca  ars  believed  to  be  mors  owing  to  tha  bad  habits  «f  tba  peopis 
than  to  tha  qnaUtieo  of  the  soil  and  dimate. 

Tha  elssscs  <ti  the  population  ars  slngulaily  varied,  and  are  diaraeteiiacd  hj  dlaUnctUms  msit 
atrOdng  than  those  In  any  other  country.  Four  distinct  and  rival  rlswss  may  oa  anomevated:  1. 
The  Cbapetotts  or  pure  iSpanlards,  fow  in  number,  and  now  considsted  a  dsgiadsd  daaa  ;  £  As 
Creoles,  or  natives  of  European  descent,  forming  the  wealthiest  and  most  powarfol  part  of  the  popa- 
latlon;  S.  The  Indians,  or  native  Mericsns,  finrming  the  great  maaa af  the  labouing  popniattsn;  L 
The  mixed  filsssei,  oomprising  mestlaoea,  mulattoes,  tsmnos,  Ae.  Bvt,  so  Ikr  aa  politleal  fciviltgM 
are  ooocemed,  all  diitfnct.ion  of  colour  has  been  aboltshed,  and  psnons  of  all  euimilecpans  sit 
admitted  to  the  ei^oyment  of  equal  civil  righu.  The  actual  amount  of  thajopwlat hi  la  unimowa; 
hat  it  has  been  variously  estimated  between  5,000,000  and  fMKXMWO. 

The  gpvemmoxt  Is  based  on  a  constltntlon  dated  4th  October  18M,  and  modallad  on  thai  af  tti 
United  mates  of  North  America.  The  coontry  Isdirided  Into  nineteen  states,  baakUa  tha  fodaraldis- 
trict  containing  the  capital,  and  three  territories.  Each  of  these  divlskms  managea  ita  ova  latarssl 
aflUrs ;  while  the  gencnl  intaresto  of  yia  confederation  were  entrualad  toa  Congress,  conatstlag  of  s 
house  of  representatives,  a  senate,  and  a  president.  But  the  government  Is  still  axtreaaalj 


Insurreotlons  are  continually  taking  place ;  the  laws  ars  powerless,  and  general  tranqMlUty  to  a»> 
known.  Tha  Roman  CathcAic  Is  the  only  publicly  recognised  rellgico,  though  oilievs  ara  talsials*; 
hot  rsUglon  has  little  influence  over  the  white  population,  and  the  hold  of  tha  duireh  oiver  the  la- 
Aans  Is  fost  diminishing ;  for  th^  ars  all  more  or  less  Inclined  to  return  to  thair  antrtet  Uahaf. 


The  necessity  of  education  is  medgniBed  Inr  tlie  constitution,  wUeh  requires  tha  priaata  to 

persons  to  read  and  write ;  but  in  practice  it  is  little  attended  to ;  and  the  progreas  of  acianoa,  Utm- 
ture,  and  the  arts,  has  been  complietely  checked  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  sinoa  tharewia* 
tion  which  separated  Mexico  from  the  dominion  of  Spain. 
With  respect  to  productive  industry,  every  branch  of  it  is  In  the  lowest  state.     Asricnltnrs  is  ae- 

{(lected.  and  even  the  lands  which  were  cultivated  by  the  Spanisrds  are  now  lying  Csllow.  Artiadsl 
rrigation,  which  is  necessary  to  fertilize  the  Isnds,  is  almost  abandoned ;  and  the  agricnltnral  imple. 
mento  are  of  the  rudest  liind.  All  this  is  owing  in  some  measure  to  the  very  excellence  of  the  soil  sod 
climate,  which  produce  the  necessaries  of  life  with  so  little  labour  that  the  mass  of  the  m»ople.  with- 
out motive  for  exertion,  are  habitually  indolent  and  unenterprising.  The  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
have  always  been  considered  the  main  sources  of  wealth.  Before  the  rerolution  about  81.000,000  dd- 
Isrs  In  silver,  and  sl>out  2,000,000  in  gold,  were  snnuslly  produced  from  somewhst  more  than  9000 
mines ;  bur,  notwithstanding  the  Introdoction  of  European  capital  and  skill  into  Rome  of  the»>e  mines, 
the  general  production  lias  aiminished  considerably,  owing  principally  to  the  totel  want  of  taeimiv 
for  working  the  mines  or  conveying  the  produce ;  but  also  in  some  degree  to  the  want  of  honest  and 
efficient  labourers.  But  the  rolnersi  wealth  of  the  country  is  inexhaustlDle  *,  and  there  ia  only  required 
a  vigorous  and  honest  Government  to  make  the  production  greater  than  ever.  The  foreign  trade  is 
quite  insignificant,  and  manufactures  are  scarcely  known.  Soap  is  the  chief  manufacture,  and  the 
country  possesses  great  advantages  for  its  production.  Tallow  is  plentUVil  and  cheap ;  and  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  abounds  in  the  table-land  of  Anahuac  and  In  many  other  places.  There  are  large  ««• 
tablished  manufactories  of  this  article  in  Mexico,  Puebla,  and  Guadalaxara,  and  elsewhere. 

The  stetes  and  territories  which  compose  the  confederation  are :  Lat  Chiapat,  CkiAuaima,  Cm- 
At/ifa,  DurangOt  Guanaxwito,  Af^xiro,  Medkoacan,  Neu>Leon,  Oataca,  FutUa^  Queretaro^  San  Lmii 
Fototif  S'inora  and  SinaloOt  Tabasco,  TamauUhat  or  New  Santander,  Vera-  Ciruz,  Xerftjco,  Ytteatan, 
Zacateeas;  the  Federal  district ;  and  the  territories  of  Sew  Mexicot  Colimat  and  TIatcaia.  (See  note 
to  page  531 . ) 

Mexico  or  Mejieo  (anciently  Tenochtitbm),  the  capiUl,  is  situate  on  a  group  of  islands,  formeriy  sur- 
rounded by  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  which,  however,  has  lieen  so  much  diminished  by  draining,  that  its 
margin  is  now  2|  miles  from  the  city,  the  Intervening  space  remaining  a  swampy  flat,  and  crossed  ^ 
elevated  causewsys.  Mexico  stands  about  7426  feet  shove  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  N.  lat.  \y°  25',  and  w. 
long.  101*^  25\  It  is  said  by  Humboldt  to  be  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  cities  ever  built  by  Europeans 
In  either  hemisphere ;  being  inferior  only  to  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  London,  and  Phiiadelphia,  in  le- 
spect  of  the  r^ularity  and  oreadth  of  iU  streets,  and  the  extent  of  ite  public  places,  of  which,  the 
Plaza  Msyor,  or  great  square.  Is  one  of  the  finest  to  be  seen  In  any  city.  It  conteins  on  one  side  the 
csthedral,  a  large  and  imposing  pile,  of  mixed  Gotbic  and  Italian  style,  built  on  the  site  of  the  great 
temple  of  the  god  Mexitlf,  and  containing  several  rich  ornaments  and  curious  remains  of  antiquity. 
The  population  amounts  to  137,000,  of  whom  one-half  are  Creoles,  and  only  about  6C00  Euro|»eans. 
The  two  sea-ports  of  Mexico  are  Vera- Cruz  and  Acapulco,  the  fonuer  on  the  east  coast,  the  latter  on 
the  west.  Vera-Crux  (founded  by  Cortes,  who  named  it  WiUa  Rica  de  ta  Vera-  Cniz,  rich  city  of  the 
true  cross),  is  situate  on  tlie  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  N.  lat.  ISH*  II'.  It  is  a  well-bulit  and 
handsome  town,  but  extremely  unhealthy.  Opposite  the  town,  at  the  distance  of  half-a-mil«,  on  an 
Island,  is  the  strong  csstle  of  San  Juan  d  Ulloa,  conmianding  the  harbour,  which  Is  a  mere  anchorage, 
and  exceedingly  insecure.  Aca/nUco  is  a  small  town,  on  a  very  fine  bay  of  the  Pacific  S.8.  W.  of  Mexico. 
It  was  formeriy  the  seat  of  the  trace  between  Mexico  and  the  Philippine  islands ;  but.  In  the  present 
state  of  aifoirsa  la  comparatively  unimportant.    Xalapa  or  Jalapa,  a  large  town  of  12/)00  Inhabitante 


Calipobnu.] 


a '  "°".S^' 


VBiningB  it  Falraiuf,  ■  •Uliiga  In  L»  CUipu,  In  thg  Impoilng  nmiliu  of  an  wicimt  cilj  nuueil 
Cathnaran,  which,  iller  being  burlKl  for  age*  In  ■  tblak  (Omt,  win  llru  ndlKgvmd  Id  ITST.    TIm 

piRi,  fiirtiftistlani.  lomba,  prninldi.  briteM,  HHilBeli.  houKi,  ma,  Mali,  nKdaltTmuleal  Imtrib 
ni«nt9.  colouil  (tatuci.  uiiweU-aiecDUJlliiim  Id  lownlM  •danwd  vKhehuuien  whl^>pp«r 
to  be  ml  hlsrof iTpbln  Etr?  lUng  wiDouDm  Ihit  th«  ell;  «■  romurlj  tba  mlduHM  ot  ■  pcopl* 
hr  idiineed  In  uchileelunl  ■kill.  In  leulpture  ud  pilnllni,  t,  ptoplg  vhoH  Ull  and  alegaot  aiHna, 
flpe  praportioDi  and  Bgurea.  bear  no  aSnllj  to  anrtblng  Ailatle,  AMcaa.  or  Uala*.  Tba  mini  ai- 
tud^for  mora  than  luentj  mll»  atoni  tha  lumm^t  of  ■  ridge,  Hhlcb  Kpuilei  tba  counlrj'  of  tba 
Mai-ai  rrom  the  lUle  orcbUpaa,  and  mux  andenllir  taaia  LDcluded  >  cltiud  Iti  lubnrb*.  — fSai 
Jiur.  A.  Gag.  Sk.  Land.} 


VI.  CALIFORNIA. 

Uu. 


aa\]  BOMKt  10  apaln.  and  afteroardi  to  Mulcoi  bat  Injuetha  p«pltr< 


they  will  atill  remain  for  Bometinje  In  diaputab«««ntbe  Callfornlani  and  their  nelgbboun  of  Haxloo 
and  Texai.  and  will  probablj  form  tba  fertUa  toum  of  future  ware,  when  theaa  alatei  baeoma  paoplad 
toward*  ifaalF  rfapecilve  boandarlea.  Tha  CDuntrj  at  pHaant  Ineluded  under  tha  flODeral  name  oT 
Cilironila.  extendi  from  tba  bordeii  of  the  Ueilcao  province  of  ftonan,  ntar  tba  haul  of  tba  Onlf  of 
CallComii.  about  tV  V.  lat.  to  U°  N.  Uit.,  where  It  le  coniemiliiaoi  witb  iba  Or«|on tarrttoc;  elalnad 

fomulbegulf,  andtermlnateiiouthwardwltb  Cape  Sun  Lnou.  Int^U' N.  IM.  i  the  autarn  boun- 
dary bting  the  Bocky  Moant^na,  and  the  wnUrn.  the  Padfle  Oeaan.  Tba  eonntr;  la  natural]*  dl. 
fided  Into  two  parti,  the  Old  or  Lower,  atid  the  Haw,  or  Upper.  Old  California  compnhendatbe  long 
penlniula,  between  the  gulf  and  the  PadBo  Ocean,  and  eitendi  about  loo  mllea  In  lengtfa,  with  abreadtb 
varying  Irom  id  to  100,  eomprialng  an  ana  of  about  38.000  aauara  mllaa,  with  a  aeantj  populatlob  at 
14,000  OT  I S.O0I),  A  ebj^n  of  rocby  monntalna,  not  eiceedlng  6000  feet  In  height,  mm  tbrongfa  It  fivm 
■ouih  lo  north  1  andibe  lurlkeaattheeonDtiTODulnaofinnipaorbonnKlu.  broken  b;  rurlnea  and 

tlie'rqrloni  wUhhi  the  tempenta  aone.    H  li  nld.  howerer.  to  be  rich  In  metali.    TbeoUmatela 

|iart  of  tba  ODsnln  la  bicapibte  of  prsdnclng  a  ilngla  blade  of  com.  Borne  abeltared  nOtut  onlf 
prodnea  nialaa,  and  a  taHaiT  of  fniitB,  aa  data.  flg>,  So.  which  are  preaerred  andeiporledi  wine  la 

"'""  made,  and  a  kind  of  iiUTit  li  "-""-  ■-        -  *..--. _,.._ 

w,  deer,  i onta,  enakea,  llnrt 


a  ptofuilon  of  tbnal  treea  on  tha  WMWn  ride  sf  tba  monotalnailoiu  Hue 
—  eeiiUi  BoMTaUil,  tboogfa  fHr  are  btdlcanooa.    Anon*  IbMe  fi  a  n 

a  arapaa  of  BaDfldaFabT*  alat^  and  n  plentlAiJ,  If— ■■• — " 

«l  from  tben.    Among  the  vUd  *^riiw*<f  wet  TVd 

[a,ro(a.aibi,bMa&worm.Ja<!kalhwlldeatIla.fei_., , — 

Dirdi  of  THloni  klndi  ar*  aaeaadlnilT  nbnndant.  fist  the  fieat  and  msM  InpeRant  aRlnla  of  pn. 
dueel>bla(dieatlla.thasmlllpUctt(onDfwfalobl>wbMni«dbFiedlgtoaa.  In  TO  ran  Iba  nunbar 
bad  locTHHd  ftmo  n  to  IlOJOlio  hwided  eat«K  and  ptetwunobw  wobrHHkd  I  wd  U  la  hud  s^ 
rcuar;Ioilanibltt«CI,limanBBdtilBk«pdowB(baiIoidi7BbainlBTalnanHad«ttbiiaailTltiaiBiw 
rapldlij.  but  are  alpraaaM  of  UHliWaiUiiea  to  ib>ii«ie  ottbeeowurr.  BaiweaDltH  MflJlDia  ebahi 
■Dd  iba Roekjr MountalDili a di7 and m^ ^aln or daaart, TM mllai Id iHKib, h7 1 W In btaadih M Id 
■ontb  end,  and  MD  at  tba  Danb.<Ali£lf%*f«iMd  brttie  itnn-Oala^SBidllllB,  ud  faraallM 
iUinUi>flbalnbBb»ed,*ndtodaM(nlThaUtaltarwlorib*oMalrT'  TU iMln* « ■  Hir, 
rn..iiiu.im,aiMt  of  iDAauhi  tha  maat  prbnldT*  MU  at  barbMn,  auept  tbaaa  whvliM 


.-ass.-; 
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kHwMi  11°  iDd  tf>  N-  ku^iDdi^ao'uidtiaiO'W.  loaf. :  li  aarij  MO  aUlMb  h^A  &h 
ROtth-ait  M  Hntb-in^  IV  iboat  MO  In  bnadth.  nd  oagulM  *n  un  d  iba^  TVM  i«Mn  hBm 
Tka  OHMI  (Vt  ar  tb*  ptnlmto  !•  o««p!*d  ta  »  rU|*  of  M^  FIWJ.  wU(k  I  III!  ^Mfciib 
InwuUadnDSHtDtbtBonliialltaa  HiaAmi  ntnaKr  Ui  ilnallaB  to  «ha««  «f  fci.rt 
BwC^aCMoatakltdBkatokftwIiudnd.  Ob  Uh  o^TBd*  ih*  tMia  b  lUrtad  to  m  <mh- 
Utt  b£3d,  oUik  lanrdi  Uh  noMli.  b  abni  100  mlla  vUa,  and  fcaamim  Bwimarlinai^te 
■Dolh.    Itiiuftaab,li(>innr,HHadriiidaiU,UiaIfrODtkaBugfCi^paiiii«  taCwaCHaAk 

aawam  ilda  of  Iha  paimSlm.  and  alas  aa  Iba  wen  eaaM,  ta  tba  math  af  tha  BlaFtaiiiiliLi.  aM 
ChmpaAi,a>hraiUi>BiiiaUi  of  iba  rliar  DiaiDHlMa.  tba  anattjU  '■-*■'-•'-«.  andaaaakl^ 
na  aall,  aiaiBt  as  Iba  nrj  iliana,  li  laa  HBdjr,  and  tba  eaiiali7  la  rtilaty  aonaWwtth  Mil  tm^ 
toaaa.  nasBnaUtibatbaibKHhy.  IntMiapaitiofthalaTTttatT.aial»a.lH]Bla«,riafc  ■  MiyiiiiB. 
labaaaa,  and  Buar.  an  TalHd  1  bu  tba  aridUr  gf  Ih*  aaU  li  a  (HU  dmbaefe  ta  acito2tn7u«S 
aaaaa  b  nn  WMaRaln,  u  EiDGh  ■a.tbat  IB  uaa  bad  jam  tba  lataUtaBta  an  aMtaad  ta  tola  » 
aaam  Cur  HOKtauniii  to  lb*  roou  Akb  tto  vaedi  Hirid).    BaaT  ■«■  la  anlHaladin  aaarttealb 

Oi» I  I.     Tli-ri '---I  -"■^-— —■--  —  ■-  — -•mTaimaUM 

cL-iiii  '.uitoDpadbTttontBlatleaaCTwar.aaabaanetatocatoaB  naaaiA 

lii^i.;.  .  iinnTlhaiinb«wa«ltoMaifeaaaiBfct«tlaBito»>to|li|hton 

,,i.u  .,  mil  III  Mill  il  ilinianluii  liiliiiiiiliin     ii  llii  Man  iiiniliYi  ili 

TvxUn     .    <:,,  ,    I  .  caniUtuUoB  an  tba  matt  Ubatal  polKtaal.  nUflaau.  and  a^^H^ 

Drlu^li<i...  1.1.  ^.<wi.  ..uJuinlniat(dlnunatnil,«M.  Tlw  anddaBT  whltaa.  bat  itota  Ma 
■duniV'!  T  II  r  II  'I  .[  iiillm  ■■■■■- -T'  --n'-  -i1 1  r-rilTr-"-  -'-j-ii  r  iililtrmlialoi 
tba  anlTMatUiaSpaiilanli.  indtemaDfttoiatonmilntalaadanatadMifaBdaBaa. 

MtrUa,  Uw  eapluTa  nci  Biw  aKi,  allb  aaplandU  catbadnL  la  (Maua  aa  tba  aild  ilm.Hwm 
■Dai  from  tba  nartli  caul  lioarAai  an  hb*  tTadalBMrlauaialptadBaabT  BMaaaafttaiail 
toriwnrnf  MMt,  wMeh  lafnitBrdhya  ■andtonfc.MidbiaThlliditlbaf wrtar.  faaahda^  Wl 
0.iVwA/.a«»hMalfBmttowi^oeBipMal>a»ttl>ad.aBiba»iatw»al.to»apiipntofaaj^l>W^aid 
- " — ■  • ' ef ttodja-waad wMah jaiBbT Itr ~-^— ^ — . 


■nrr—tn  ud  lain  Alp*  EanaMUaBtaraMtamikaBaseoBBl 
•IdwaMa  oaaBUtl**  a(  tba  HIM  waad  an  ilaa  aMBoitad  ftOB 
«hlehlowib»atbaBaTDfBaQdani,iiertharBMiM.  Inttoiaatn 
Ur^jte  tb«aeM]>BfK(Ttdifctb>aawB»»aMliiaiif  ■ayalaailwt.i 

■■  InaTTfaniBtdi 

VIIL  TBE  UNITED  STATES  OF  CENTRAL  AMEBIC  A. 

TfiriataQinUilillniniiiiTrliinlnfin-r-r-'^'-'^T-l-^-'— "--' -■irnliltoaaiiirraii 
■a,  bttiwn  Ito  Oarlbbaan  aaa  aad  tto  PaeUa  Ooaai^  balaa  abeM  ItW  adlaa  failanslb,  wd  ftaa  M  I* 
W  la  bnadlk.  Otoy  aeBsrIaa  an  aiaa  at  ItUOe  iOUfa  bUm.  wkk  ■  paaabiloa  or  atoM  MnjM  <i- 
TldBd  tana  Ito  ■  ta  Slataa  of  Oaafmal*,  MMtanO^wwaa.  Aalladar.  CMa  Jllea.  aad  tto  IMital  db- 
triet  aftaM*^.  baMaa  tba  atosai  iBdapHideni  icrrtEirl**  af  l>«nh  and  tto  Haatidtq  ladtoa  aa 
bi  Uaila&fbnB  a  tablaJand  In  tbaccntfal  part*  at  tb«  csanliT.nacblni  th*  iciiaral  daTaUoa  af  abari 
fl)aorcttBbaTaUiel*ittlD[Ih*Ka.  Tbwvafa  al«a  itb  larf«  [ilaliu.  Hun*  of  Mleajayia  and  CamaJM**- 

toXindliuIKDH^iinbtalthi.  At  Iiabal  on  iba  GuUu  Uulcr.  tbt  bsl  la  aflm  tram  SJ=  to  lOD.  udil 
Talaiw,  an  tha  ParfBc  coatt.  ft  nngei  betann  ae^  and  Wr-' In  Jane.  In  tb*lnt«iot.  hovanr.u 
aquaMa  and  agreoaM*  tnnpcralnn  maj  b*  ablalned  at  Iba  diOiinDt  riaiaUoni ;  tba  citf  at  Srm 
OnaComala.  Ibr  Imlane*.  sidoii  a  Mmponxm  of  pcrpriual  iprlug.  tba  lh*riniiine(cr  nnKln*  bttma 
U°  and  S»'.    Tbo  dri  •eawn  laau  from  Oclobar  111)  lb*  cnJ  ol^Uj,  durlna  wbich  lb*  Donb  >lndi 

and  Ih*  dajia  a»  (tanalJj  fair  and  clondlua,    l!l>nhqiu]uiii  ar*  •*»>  frtqacnl :  and  ara  auppoHJu 

Antigua,  IMMtotaboTe  Ibe  leiel  nt  th*  Fa>!lO«.  Thli  mDUDUIn  baa  naitrcnlUcd  flrafram  llacralw. 

Tbegold mim  of  C«ta  Rica. *Dd  >'bt  tllro  mlnai  of  Uaaduiah  an lapldli  bionaalDg  In  imTIj^ 
dnclB.  Thoaallla«T*rjivh«rtarir«nialjiicb.  Thv gTvat itaiilo productJonaorU4coiujti7,aDdlI»|ifiB- 
olpalartklnofflipDrta.  b«Ld^  i  tba  pT«c  Loi>a  mclabs  ara  E  udEf[o.  cocblnn].  larpaparma,  bid**,  mabaf aaj. 
cadkr.  djowooda,  balutn  of  Fcru.  lugar,  andTmpadura.srpiLncla.  ThtlattliahlndarbnwB  aoni. 
eblaa7UHd(orIticd<tlilllnt[Dfaplrl(a.  Tbacuuntrj  alaD|>T<xluoa>Iabae<:oai(iHidaitbatofllM  lla- 
Taona.  eoeoa,  couoa  I  wbcal,  abuDdaDllrlD  (tutaalunanas  and  otbcr  ptacta:  >aiilUa.colI**,p(maaai, 
plleb  and  napbUia,  eaoHtoheue.  andnrloiia  nicdMnal  pUnli.  balaama.  san»<  anddmi*.  Tbtua 
tbabTovn  and  tha  f»«.  Tto  aaaa  abaand  In  pcarli,  tort<rii*B.  ^Mm,  and  Otb  ot  Tarloiu  fcimb. 
Tba  biid*  ai*  etftbralad  tDr  lb«dr  \rmt  vailctj.  aiid  tba  aitiaordlnarjr  bauili  of  Ibtlr  plauagn  AU 
tto  Unda  of  Awla  CDinnion  Is  Europ*  ara  nand.  Cattle.  h«i*a.  aaaca,  dwep.  goau.  and  boca  ara  la 
abuBdaaeai  and  thnuab  tto  toraaaaiaaot  good.  ;at  tba  mul**  arc  of  a  rttj  ■uuriliH'  bread.  Tba  pota- 
latlon  la  difldad  Into  Ibe  bmr  araDd  etoa**  of  Indiana,  wbltcfc  I.U<^  and  lacUnoi  or  mulaltoea ;  Ibt 
ralatlva  Biunbar*  of  vbom  ara ;  tudlasa.  6U,aM ;  wbltea.  4I».(no  t  lii^aa,  7*M0n.    Tto  aambtr,.! 

Tto  htdapandanee  of  Ceulral  Anmriea  waa  aitibUilitd  In  IbS,  wben  ita*  paopla  adopted  a  eonul- 
tHIloa  proTldliu  that  tbe  gwernaif  nt  ihanld  to  reated  tn  a  Feitrral  Conireaa,  a  Senate,  and  a  Pml- 
deal.  aaaalnlad,  not  dlreelt*  bj  tto  paople,  botbr  mcuu  ufidHtoral  colltgaa-  Tto  nwnMib  ofdira 
ton  toan  *toll«  abolbhnl.  but  CathotldHn  nuialnt  the  rellglan  of  tbe  Suit.  Tit  Bpanlab  lava 
tore  aba  bean  antlielf  abuliataed,  and  Ur.  UtlDgilon'i  Loulalaua  code  euabllahed  In  UMr  Kc^ 
Tto  alUaa  oT  Ito  fedinilDn  ar*  twtntf-nlne  In  numbir.    Tbe  Krat  la  .Sua  Salriailpr.  tto  aiat  af  A* 


Totanliapan,  Saeatai  tqua  and  CbUnaltinango,  Holole  lod  Hucbltepequei.    In  ISM.  "  Iba  EaMin 


COLUUBI*.] 


The  coinpitrif  hnve  tlreEi^  Ht«Ultli«d  %  Drnnber  of  ItTltlsh  uid  tiarmkn  Hetllen  In  V«[4-pu.  wb«F« 
ttiej  hATH  fouDdvd  two  citlva.  oofl  uantod  ^MotirUU,  on  ■■  brviota  of  the  Hvfr  Polochtc,  About  100 
mites  from  tho  BBkt  Ubd  uiolber  luned  Vtw^Lil'rritatil,  on  tbfl  riper  C^jftboa.  two  mileB  aboTe  Ltf 
coiiAuenco  vith  the  Folo^Lc.  Thcj  lu»  kIio  cn^H^ed  to  buUd  a  toum  4t  the  ep1en4id  hutaur  of 
SanLa  Th^mu«  on  the  Bif  of  HondurAB»  belH'een  (be  rLver  Motfjiu  mnd  the  enlnjice  to  the  Golfo 
I>uki?,  holb  of  wblGhBTfliuvliiftblel^agreftt  dieliuicelnUnd,  mod  form  tfae  priuclpftj  Atluitlc  out' 

trdnco  two  mLles  aerDH,  utd  flTe  l^tbomi  deep ;  within,  Uie  bremdUi  h  aboai  fix  mliek  with  >  depth 

SrmuhlcAi  mlln  Inlenvtb.  bj  tom^udlh,  with  ta  avenve  depth  of  6  or  a  (ktbomioD  k  bottom  of 

"■     ■*    '     i>?[(>bItanl;Rir>eswlidnwln|ilEu  ihuaifcet. 


njw  city.  Hid  codtiknlnE  13^000  InhibltHita.   It  bAi  been  eevenl  timw  dcetroTed  by  evthqiule*  utd 
Toleuiie  •rnptloiu.  uid  hu  been  ilxadDnwl  u  the  csplld  ilnce  Ibe  btal  sutliquke  ot  ITI3.  Tttmii- 

rapaix,  tbe  captUl  ot  Ihe  dep«rtineiil  of  tba  ume  nuM.  hu  a  papulation  of  liOOf     " '■ 

K.OM1  catnihln  Veia-pai.  iUMOi  Sn^mii.  CD  the  Fnlochli^  f""     '--■-' 


^n,  Oltnthttti.  Strnagiifra,  Tfajillo  or  Tritiiitoiot  HalTjidaT.  San  ytcenUi,  San  Uigu^  Si 

tivnutt.    The  prinolidl  porti,  beaides  liahatand  OiHoa,  are  Trwriltjl,  In  the  Bfjuf  Hondury.  San 

■in  4e  yiatritgu^  Vjm.  and  Rocatoro  In  the  Ujuribbean  Sea  -,  Catdeftu,  El  BeatfyOy  La  Unjimt  Li- 

IX.  COLOMBIA.  compriMiRg  ihe  Ri^p«hllci  afVENEZUElA,  NEW 

GRANADA,  and  ECUADOR. 

tfter  (he  revolt  of  the  Bpanlih  eolonlea,  IboH  in  the  norlh-weeleni  par(  of  South  America  werv 

meJ  ln(o  alAF^e  Blate,  which  atiumed  ihe  Dame  of  Colombia  or  Columbia,  In  honour  of  Lha  vreat 

'Ia,  New  Granada,  and  F-cuedor  or  Enuaiur;  theflratooimpylnEthonorlb-vuMm,  theaecouil,  th« 
-Ih' western ^uid  central,  and  tbo  third.  Ihe  wuLb^rn  porfiojiB  of  the  countTy.    Colombia  l»  tlluata 

low  divided  among  thu  new  repuUlfla  In  the  roUowlnB  proportion  ■.  luimelT,  Venexuela.  whicb  00m- 
rhend>4WJW9  milea.  with  WO.oao  lnhaMtant>  i  New  tiFanadi.ay).lloii  mllM,  with  l.ffin.OUO  InhaU- 
itil  and  Ecuador.  SiS.nni  ^lll•^  wHh  eOlllOOO  InhablCantI,     The  counlr;  l>  nilurailj  dlTldad  Into 

baiui  of  tlie  Urinoco.  The  cout  alonB  tb>  Carlbbeui  Sea  enendi  WOD  mllei,  and  la  indented 
.'ri  liayi  and  Inlets  1  that  along  the  PadBe  eiMDdi  IMO  miles. 

a-nii  Tom. 


.    Caracaa.  La  GnaTF*.  Vlltorta,  M ,_ 

CabelK  Tocujo.  Carols,  Ban-Carloi,  3>n  FeUpe.  AroL 

™"  ■ua,'Mt.Ii5Sirt""E?Far'8an  IHego,  Plrltu. Yliin'^Ur.""'  '"""*■ 
aplUI,  ll  lltuited  In  ■  delightful  Tallej.  at  ihe  foot  of  lha  peak  of  gUla,  tX  feel 


tiariKiur,and  an  unhcaltbji  climate  bntuof  Eraatlmportao-','  1  .1  i-ai.  faJmcjo,  a  con. 

.''  .  ol  recdiini  all  lbs 

rU^'Liu'itMm^b^rworaa'iiuurisl.lniciij,  liuihaamwiellnSw 
t,  AngaUura  or  Stir-  Oitjund.  auiill  etlieopal  cit>  oil  (lie  Orinoco,  ollb  aoW 

t  fromlte  titnationaa  aehippingport  onlhprl?*r.     Uaraaayit,^^ —  ' 

itrait  which  eoaooela  the  laae  with  (be  bar  ot  (he  Hme  nama.  w 
HTeral  building  aUpa,  and  U  daftnded  b;  three  forb      -      '  "^ 


if  Margarita  I9  iltuated  uti 
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10  nDM  widt^  OMOgli  vlileh  all  YWMb  eomlnf  from  Bwopt^ 
•ad  Ia  OMm  Blast  DM*  in  pdnf  to  thoM  porU.    Tb»  UiaaAiMWimUm 

'UJOaO.   ItdMlvwlU ^ — " ■*-" — ' 


wtthapopwatlonof  jft^.    it  d«lvM  lu  naiM  from  tb*  nail  flitaiy,  fer 

Jtf«liM^pclM^tlMe•|>tt•l.  In  the  o«t«o,  Md  Ptai^piitar,  on  tbo — "-  — ' 

•adMicliorac«tBMt«oor«lfht£ithomsw«t«r.  ^^ 

NBW-0nA»A04  eomprlMt  tbo  Isthmot  of  Pwmmat  and  tbt  adJtoM  Dorth* 
Amerlen.  It  Udlvldod  Into  fo«rd«portaMiits,wlMMtaMBM  and  oUtf  towns 
Ukf  taldo:^ 


GUmmitd  Tmmt, 

CviDiWAMABOA,  .    Bofoti  (OT  8aBta  Fe  do  BmroU).  Madiilin,  Htybn,  Bondn, 
C40CA.     •    •    .    .  Popaaran,  FaatOi  laeoaado,  Qolbdo. 
laTBMo.  ....    Panama.  Porto-Vdo  (PortobeUo).  GhofTML  Bairtlnfo  do  T< 
Maooauwa,     .    .  CarthaMna,  Mompoz,  Banto-llarta,  Sto>r~'*~- 
BoTAOA, ....    Tu^)a,  Famplooai  Coenta,  BooorrOb  Poco. 

Anrald.  Iho  oapltal.  b  iHaato  at  tbo  ffsot  of  two  monntaino  wfaUk  ahdtar  it  tnm 
windL  on  an  oloralod  table-land,  86BO0NtabOTo  tbo  lerol  of  the  am.  In  N.  lat.  40 
Ti^lO'.    T1iot«mporatureoftheatmoaplMrolsflntaadtmiahla,lMtthoollmaiois«a 
though  not  milMaklnr.    Estornally.thodtarbaaanlmnoafiitmianDO^Mte    ' 
Munrow thoofh regolar, with lowbonaaa.  Hoatly halfttaaroa ia oeenpMby  — ^ 
boinc  Kefatirohoa  booldao  the  oathodral,  9  monaatorioa.  and  a  nnuMriai. 
(8oe  ml».  p.  tnx    Fvpayan,  a  flna  olty.  In  a  baaatlfhl  altoatlon.  noartho  m 
mntalntainlnt.aaniTenlty,andaboat7000lnhahitaBta.   Fhmhm  !•  a  woU^bnOt  eltj,  o* 
ofthoioathorneoaatof  thoiathmos  towhlehltglvoa  iUnamo.    It  haa  no  hnrbovr,  bnl 


roadstead,  and  the  popolatlon  doesnotezoecd  10,000.    ^trfo-  rth  or  i^i  iiisflt  la  nifWy  ai 
▼Olage  on  a  fine  natural  barboor,  bat  in  so  onheatthj  a  eitaatfenttirt  U  baaimdrad  tbo 


nm  of  Bttropoana.  It  stands  on  ths  north  side  of  the  isthmas^nsarljoppoalto 

email  town  west  of  Poitobello,derlvealU  Importaneo  from  tta  sttoatloaait  the  month  of  n 

agbrds  an  aoomsibie  passage  from  the  north  coast  to  within  a  abort  distanea  of" 


an  episoopal  dty  on  a  sandy  island  off  the  north  ooast  to  the  westward  of  tha  Bio  Macdals 
MM  of  tbsflneet  harboars  in  Ameriea.    It  Is  strongbr  flwtlfled.  and  oontalns  nboo*  I 


tants ;  and  though  mneh  deoayed,  is  still  the  oentre  of  a  <  ^ 

fled  to wi^  on  the  ooast  to  the  eastward  of  the  Magdalene,  with  ooosldanbto  tndojand  «» I 
ilje- IfodU.  fltftber  east,  is  a  smaU  town  with  only  luoo  taibabltanta.  bat  la  BOUd  fbr  r 

In  Its  Tieinlty. 

EcoAPomls  so  named  fhwn  Its  lying  nnder  the  equator,  and  ertsndi  only  a  frw  dsniees  of  latHudsH 
the  north  and  south  of  it.    It  is  ttvlded  Into  three  departments,  aaslatsd  fan  the  f 


DwfmrtmmU.  OrMer 

BcoADOB,    ....  Quito,  Antisana,  Tacnnga,  Esmeraldaa,  Rlobambn* 

OoATAQViL,   .    .    .    Ouayaqull,  Puerto- Vi^. 

▲aaoAT, .....  Cuen^  Loia,  Cellar,  Olroii. 

QuiU 
the  level 

Inhabltanta.    Qwajwuin'f 

habitanu.    Cimtca  U  a  weH-bnilt  olty,  with  SO.OOO  inhaUtanta.    About  30  miles 
fkmous  Parmma  wAtiuajf,  where  many  traTellers  perish  firom  Its  tsrriUe  storms. 


isalargebtttill-bttUtoltf.  fan  a  valley  enoloeed  by  two  ranges  of  the  Andes,  tSMfcot  ^ben 
I  of  the  ssa.  with  a  population  of  about  TOiOOO.    JWoiswUls  also  a  larsu  tovm  vllh  IMM 

mta.    OtMwoeutf  Is  a  commercial  and  eeaport  town,  on  a  bay  of  the  Paoille,wte  moo  hi- 
ts.   OtanSlu  a  weU-bnilt  oltr.  with  S0.000  inhaUtanta.    About  30  miles  flram  GMBoa  b tte 


X.  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PERU. 

Tills  Republic  b  situate  on  the  western  side  of  South  America,  having  Ecuador  and  Braifl  oo 
tho  north;  Bolivia  and  the  Paclflo  Ocean  on  the  south;  Brasil  and  Bolivia  on  the  east;  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west;  between  8^  and  22-  8.  let.,  and  between  6i°  and  8P  SO'  W.  long.,  bcinf 
about  1500  miles  in  length,  by  900  In  breadth,  and  comprising  an  area  of  considerably  more  tbaa 
600,000  English  square  mlleii.  The  western  portion  of  the  territory  b  occupied  by  tho  IdshoC 
ranges  of  tne  Andes,  with  their  ofllMts  and  Interrening  valleys,  while  tlie  eastern  part  idopes  oova 
into  the  great  plains  which  occupy  tlie  centre  of  tho  continent,  and  are  drained  bv  the  efliaents  of 
the  La  PUta  and  tlie  Amazon.  The  independence  of  Peru  wss  declared  on  the  ISth,  and  more  for- 
mally announced  on  the  28th  of  July  1021.  In  Mey  1822.  a  congress,  which  assembled  at  Lima,  fomnd 
tlie  plan  of  a  constitution  on  the  model  of  Uiat  of  the  United  States  of  North  Amerioa.  But  the  iro- 
vemment  b  still  extremely  unnettled.  and  In  1837  the  country  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  tht 
presidmt  ot  BoUvb.    It  b  divided  into  seven  departments :  — 


Departmenti,  Cities^  TownSt  ^. 

Lima,  .    .      Lima,  Callao,  ftc. 

AuKQUiPA  .  Arequlpa,  Arica. 

PoHO,  .    .      Puno,  Chucuito,  Lampa. 

Co  SCO,  .    .    Cusco,  AtMncay,  Tinta,  UrubamlML 


Departments.  CHie*,  Towns,  ^. 

Atacucbo,  .  Huamanga,  Iluancabeliea.  JaiO*- 
Jrai5,  .    .      Huanoco,  Pasco,  Junin,  BaAoe. 
LiBBUTAD,  .  Truzillo,  Sechnra,  Paytn. 


In  1836,  however,  the  representatives  of  the  four  southern  provinces  assembled  at  Sleuani.  de- 
clared their  separation  from  the  republic  of  Peru,  and  their  incorporation  as  an  independem  ttsteb 
under  the  title  of  Ettmdo  Sud  Peruana,  The  South  Peruvian  State.  Tlib  new  State  embraees  the 
fbur  provinces  of  Cusco,  Ayacucho,  Puno,  and  Arequlpa;  the  largest  portion  of  Its  torritorr  h 
situate  among  the  Andes,  or  in  the  vallevs  which  descend  from  the  Cordillera.  Thev  are  Inhaldted  by 
a  very  numerous,  agricultural,  and  inonstrious  Indian  population,  and  liave  hitnerto  formed  the 
fkirest  portion  of  the  Peruvian  State.  The  assembly  of  Sicuanl  placed  their  country  under  the  pro- 
tection  of  General  Santa  Cms,  the  enlightened  president  of  Bolivia,  whose  administration  of  that  ro> 
public,  since  1829,  had  rendered  It  the  modd  of  good  government.  Internal  tranquillity,  and  ^^^""^^ 


Ltm4$t  the  capital,  b  situate  on  the  river  Rhnac  in  a  dellghtftil  valley,  between  500  and  600  fiwt  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  at  the  disUnce  of  six  miles  fktim  the  Pacific,  in  S.  lat.  12^2',  and  W.  long.  TT^lT.  It 
Is  surrounded  by  a  parapet  wall  al>out  7  miles  In  circuit ;  and,  when  seen  from  a  distanco,  haa  an  tao- 
poslng  appearance.  The  interior  is  divided  into  squares  of  houses,  with  streets  croastng  oaeh  other 
at  right  anffies ;  but,  on  account  of  the  flreouency  or  earthquakes,  few  houses  are  more  than  one  storey 
high,  and  the  rooft  are  uniformly  flat ;  ana.  till  of  late  years,  few  of  the  windows  had  cither  i^aos  or 
sashes.  Besides  a  great  numy  convents  and  nunneries,  with  churches  attached,  the  oity  contains  57 
churches  and  25  chapeb.  The  cathedral,  founded  by  Pissaro.  and  contaiidng  his  remafna,  b  a  large 
fine  building,  with  a  magnificent  interior.  Several  of  the  conventual  cburdiee  are  elan  runsarkalHy 
rich.  Lima  b  still  the  emporium  of  the  trade  of  Peru,  in  which  most  of  iU  inhablUnU  are  eB«|cd ; 
the  manufkotursoare  InsigiDUioant.  According  to  a  census  in  1818,  the  population  amooBtsd  to  M,€M. 


Chili.]  AMERICA.  95i 

Calicut,  the  port  of  Lima,  is  connected  witli  the  city  by  a  straight  road,  six  miles  in  length.  It  is  well 
fortified,  but  the  houses  are  poor  and  mean,  consisting  of  mud  walls  and  flat  roofs.  The  roadstead  is 
the  best  in  Peru  ;  and  there  is  a  rudely  constructed  oier,  at  which  vessels  may  load  and  unload,  ^requioa, 
in  the  valley  of  Quilca,  7700  feet  above  the  level  or  tho  sea,  from  which  it  is  30  miles  distant,  in  8.  lat. 
16^  30',  is  a  large  town,  with  about  30,000  inhabitants.  Arica^  a  seaport  town  on  the  Pacific,  in 
8.  lat.  18^  28',  a  poor  town,  is  the  natural  outlet  of  one  of  the  principal  mining  districts  of  South 
America,  and  of  a  large  extent  of  country ;  but,  owing  to  the  heavy  surf  which  beats  upon  the  shore, 
it  is  always  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  effect  a  landing,  except  in  the  balsas  of  the  natives, 
which  are  a  sort  of  floats  made  of  inflated  seal-skins.  The  town  has  only  between  200  and  300  inhabi- 
tants. Puno,  the  capital  of  a  department,  is  said  to  have  18,000  inhabitants.  Cuxco,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Peru,  is  nearly  as  large  as  Lima,  but  not  quite  so  populous,  the  number  of  its  inhabiUints 
amounting,  in  1826,  to  46,123.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley  or  plateau  11,380  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
about  400  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lima,  in  8.  lat.  13^  30^.  The  cathedral,  and  the  convent  of  St.  Augustinew 
are  said  to  rank  among  the  finest  religious  buildings  of  the  New  World.  It  still  contains  several 
remains  of  the  architecture  of  the  lucas,  and  many  of  the  private  houses  belong  to  that  era.  The 
people  are  said  to  be  industrious,  and  to  excel  in  embroidery,  painting,  and  sculpture.  Cuzco  contains 
manufactories  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  stuffs,  leather,  and  parchment ;  and  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  these  and  the  products  of  the  adjacent  district.  Huamanga,  the  chirf  town  of  the  department  of 
Ayacucho,  is  a  large  and  flourishing  commercial  town,  with  39,000  inhabitants.  Tnuilio  is  a  fine  city, 
with  14,000  inhabitants,  on  the  coast,  300  miles  N.N.W.  of  Lima.  The  desert  qf  jitacanta  divides 
Peru  from  Chili,  and  is  nearly  10  miles  in  length,  throuKh  which  a  river  abounding  in  salt  flows. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  burying-place  of  the  Peruvians  for  successive  ages.  The  climate, 
salt,  and  sand  dry  up  the  bodies,  and  the  remains  of  whole  generatioiis  may  now  be  seen  there,  after 
the  lapse  of  perhaps  thousands  of  years. 

XI.  BOLIVIA  or  UPPER  PERU 

Is  sUuate  between  9°  30*  and  2S°  40^  8.  lat.,  and  58°  and  71°  W.  long.,  having  Lower  Peru,  on  the 
north  and  north-west ;  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  on  the  east ;  Chili  and  La  Plata,  on  the  south  ;  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  west.  It  is  about  1100  miles  in  length  N.-S.,  and  about  750  in  breadth,  and 
comprises  an  area  of  about  320,0()0  English  square  miles.  In  the  west  it  is  traversed  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, while  in  the  east  it  stretches  into  immense  plains.  Upper  Peru  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Spaniith  Government  till  1824,  when  it  was  rescued  from  their  srasp  by  the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  ana 
its  independence  declared  in  August  1825.  The  government  is  stflJ  unsettled,  and  has  already  experi- 
enced many  changes.  The  statistics  and  present  fetate  of  the  country  are  very  imperfectly  known, 
and  the  population  of  both  the  country  and  the  cities  is  very  variously  estimated.    Balbi  states  the 

Seneral  population  at  1,300,000 ;  Brackenridge,  at  1,716,000 ;  while  some  estimate  it  so  low  as  650,000, 
lore  than  three-fourths  of  the  people  are  believed  to  be  aborigines ;  but  though  in  a  low  state  of  civi- 
lization, thev  have  been  converted  to  Catholicism.  The  country  la  very  unfavourably  situated  for 
communicating  with  foreign  nations. 

Chuquisacoj  formerly  Charcas,  the  capital,  is  a  considerable  town,  with  12,000  inhabitants,  situate  in 
a  plain  9250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Andes.  La  Paz  d'  Ayacucho  is  a  large 
episcopal  city,  with  40,000  Inhabitants,  in  a  deep  valley,  10,883  feet  about  the  level  of  the  sea ;  a  few  miles 
to  the  south-east  Is  the  Nevado  d'lilimanl,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Andes,  after  that  of  Sorata.  TiahuO' 
nacu,  near  the  lake  of  Titicaca,  is  celebrated  for  its  ruins,  which  are  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  • 
people  who  possessed  the  counti7  before  the  rise  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas.  The  islet  Titicaca, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  lake,  is  celebrated  in  Peruvian  history  as  the  place  where  Manco  Capac 
received  the  divine  call  to  be  the  lawgiver  of  Peru.  The  Peruvians  consequently  regarded  it  as  a  sa- 
cred place,  and  the  Incas  built  upon  it  a  temple  of  the  sun,  which  they  covered  with  plates  of  gold ; 
and  to  it  people  brousht  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  rich  offerings  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones ; 
all  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  cast  into  the  lake  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Potogi,  a  large 
but  decayed  city,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cerro  de  Potosi,  which  has  been  celebrated  for  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  silver  obtained  from  it  since  the  mine  was  first  discovered  In  1545.  The  mountiun  la 
pierced  with  mines  in  every  direction.  The  great  square  of  the  city  is  13,314  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  At  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity  the  citv  contained  160,000  inhabitants  ;  bat  in  1826  the 
number  was  reduced  to  9000.  Cochahatnoa  is  a  large  city,  with  30,000  inhabitants,  in  a  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  country.  Santa' Crux-de4a' Sierra  is  a  small  and  ill-built  episcopal  city,  in  the  midst  of  an 
immense  plain,  with  9000  inhabitants. 

XII.  CHILI  or  CHILE  (TSHEELEE) 

Is  situate  between  25°  and  44°  8.  lat.,  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  comprises  the  country  be- 
tween  the  crests  of  the  Andes  and  the  sea,  being  about  1150  miles  in  length,  by  120  in  breadth,  and 
containing  an  area  of  130,000  square  English  miles.  The  shores  are  mostly  high,  steep,  and  rocky ; 
but  have  almost  every  where  deep  water :  there  are  several  tolerable  harbours,  the  best  of  which  are 
those  of  Valdivia,  Conception,  Valparaiso,  and  Coquimbo.  The  climate  is  equable  and  healthy.  Both 
the  climate  and  the  soil  of  the  southern  and  the  central  parts  are  suited  to  the  culture  of  European 
grains  ;  but  only  the  middle  provinces  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  corn  to  admit  of  exportation. 
Wheat  is  the  staple,  and,  in  the  north,  almost  the  only  grain  cultivated.  Barley  Is  grown  in  the  south  ; 
but  agriculture  generally  is  in  a  very  backward  state, ;  the  breeding  of  cattle  is  tne  most  Important 
branch  of  rural  industry.  Some  farms  feed  from  10,000  to  15,000  head  :  some  even  so  many  as  20,000 ; 
and  the  smallest  contain  from  4000  to  5000.  The  horses,  mules,  and  as.«es,  are  well  made,  and  useful 
animals ;  the  sheep  are  sidd  to  be  very  inferior.  Tbejpeople  are  chiefly  of  Spanish  and  Indian  de- 
scent ;  but  there  are  some  negroes  and  mulattoes.  Tneir  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic ;  but  the 
clergy  are  not  numerous  ;  other  religions  are  tolerated,  though  the  exercise  of  their  public  worship 
is  not  allowed.  The  executive  government  is  vested  in  a  president  and  council ;  the  legislative,  in  a 
congress  of  56  members,  who  are  elected  by  the  provinces.  The  Chilenos  are  good  potters,  and 
make  light  and  atrong  earthenware  Jars  which  ring  like  metal.  Canvas,  cordage,  soap,  copper-warea, 
leather,  brandy,  tallow,  and  charcoal,  are  the  chief  articles  manufactured.  The  conmierce  has  of 
late  years  been  rapldlv  increasing.  Most  of  the  foreign  trade  is  maintained  with  Great  Britain ; 
the  export*  are  chiefly  Dullion,  copper,  hides,  tallow,  pulse,  wheat,  fruit,  and  drugs.  Valparaiso  is  the 
principal  port,  and  the  centre  of  the  foreign  trade.  There  is  little  means  of  internal  communication. 
The  only  towns  of  any  Importance,  except  the  capital,  are  situate  on  or  near  the  coast,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  and  there  are  few  or  no  roads  which  are  passable  by  carts. 

Santiago,  the  capital,  is  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mapocho  or  Topocahna,  in  a  vast  plaii^ 
and  has  a  delightful  climate.  It  is  well  built,  with  several  fine  public  buildings,  and  contain?  about 
55,uoo  inhabitants.  Valparaiso,  a  fine  newlv-bnilt  town,  with  20,000  inhabitants,  is  the  principal  sea- 
port and  the  centre  of  the  f  oreisn  trade  of  Chill.  It  has  a  fine  harbour,  with  an  easy  entrance,  ibeltered 
from  all  winds  except  the  north  wind,  which  blows  violently  in  winter.  Coquhnbo,  a  conaiderable  sea- 
port, with  12,000  innabitants.    Coneepdon,  a  regularly  built  town,  with  10,000  inhabiUmta,  near  the 
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mouth  of  the  river  ninMo,  tran  corapleCeljr  minM  hy  an  earthquake  in  1S.V.  t'aliiria,  a  nniTf/r.- 
ttitl  t<>wii.  in  th.*  Arauca:ilan  territory,  with  a  huiterb  natural  harbour,  which  is  considered  ucu  .' 
tin:  iliu-!<t  in  AiQcrica.    i'o)<ulatiun  abuut  M-a). 

XIII.   THE  r\ITi:D  PROViyCES   OF  LA   PLATA,  or  THE 

ARGEyTISE  nEPl'BLIC. 

Thc*o  iirrtvinco?,  with  tho  cxccpii<in  of  Taraenay  anii  Randa  Oriental,  comrrise  th*  »*:.■>  of  vu 
vii>t  tountry  uhiuh  lif*  iKtwi-.-n  Mrazil  and  tl>e  Coril-.llora  uf  Chili  and  Peru,  and  »teijd»  fr  :..  •_:* 
'£:.■  til  \\\v  \\  S.  lat.  Thj'v  rMiiiiin.'h»'nd  altoirttlier  an  art>a  of  72»».i»-i'  square  n:i!<.-<.  wuh  a  ;■  j-  a".  = 
of  ••■■•i.'^n  «ir  7i><»."<W  liihahitant*.  Thiv  vast  territory  i«  now  diridcil  into  thlrtiivn  iT<**iuf*».  *■■-- 
^•Afrii  thoiii-fi*t"'  iinloiH'iMli-ntly  to  a  Crrtain  decree;  though,  for  all  fri-neral  and  Taii.-ra  :i.-> 
p.i-t*.  thi'v  arc  ei»nfiM.  ratnl  I»y  ci.nvt!ntional  a{rrecnicnt!i.  From  the  want  of  a  iiiort  dfti;:^i  oi!  .zx. 
i."\truti*c.'  tlu'  provincial  gMv^rinm-nt  of  Buenu»-Ayrt9  is  teni|H>rarily-  rhar^etl  with  carrjiijg  -i  ::i 
hu!4iii<"><*  itf  tlie  Tniuii  with  tun.{>:n  |K>wer«,  and  witli  the  management  of  all  matter.*  that  ik-irnr:  Vji 
ri'i'uMio  in  cxuuiion.  The  oxccwtlve  iH>wor  of  that  Korernmeiit  i»  ve.sti.'d  in  the  pi»vtrn«.'r  or  '.»:?«::- 
i:<-nvral.  ul'h'il  hy  a  rouneil  uf  ministers  chost-n  by  himself,  and  r«:spoll^ibIe  to  thv  Junta  or  ksitaU't 
a»«i'nibly  uf  thv  proi  inoe  by  whom  he  is  elected. 

Estiinattd  Population  of  the  Prorincc*  in  183t5-7. 

Province  of  nuonii-  Ay  re*,  from  1-n.jiiwj  to  20n.«>'Hi    Province  of  Catamarca,     .   i 

Sai.ia  IV IVrt)  „     2«».0O'-         I.a  Kioja,       .     . 

Kntre-Kini.     .       ..      ;*>.i.i)i.,    avr.Xti  Sail  l.ui*.      .     . 

fiirriiTit.-« ;»"»'KX>„     4'.MH"i Mendoza.    .     . 

ri.>nl'»va,    .    .       ,,      K'.nr)  „     K.vmff-         jjan  Juan. 

Santiui:'».      .     .    .,       IVKHi  ..     .Vt.'iiW 
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r-.ui:aia> 4'.im)  „    4-'»,^H|  From  tjCv.JyC- to  tT- .- . 

{«ulta „      Wi.KHi  „    Of^^l 

IV'^-iles  the  indc|Knuent  Indians  within  the  territory  claimed  by  the  republic. 

l^xorprn::  only  ab-njr  the  western  and  the  c'a^tern  borders.  «hero  the  ofl'sets  of  th'-  ChU-an.  r»TC- 
xi.tii.  aiiil  Hr:t7iliiin  Amio  arc  finiiid,  the  whole  of  this  region  is  a  va^t  plAiu.  traversed  in  3t»  r.'> 
fiMi  and  (viitnil  poiiion-t  by  the  numerous  affluents  of  the  Plata,  and  iitretcliing  out  to  the  fou!'-*v;< 
into  tilt;  bi)iiniile!i!t  jnimpus.  These  pUi<nti,  reaching  fVom  the  eastern  terniinutions  of  tbe  Anks:->:^' 
>hiiri'>  of  the  i'iata.  bp|m  ar  to  1n>  one  innni'nse  Ih-u  of  alluvium,  tranquil!  v  depti»!ted  during:  tb<  L>» 
or  ni:o!*,  an>lii(iw  pn-^en'.ini:  a  uniformly  Ifvtl  <iiirface.  which  in  covered  with  lon^r  craf>».  Tvw;.r»:- ::-. 
rorth-wfvt.  ttvlwicn  t!e  pru\inci*!(  of  Cordova,  i^antiaco.  Catamarcn,  and  I.ji  Kioja.  betwf-oo  .«  iJ 
;♦  I  S.  lat..  \*  a  va-t  -a'.d\  plain,  from  3  >  to  4"  lea^;uo««  in  breadth,  which  i»  for  the  hio«  lart  .-  :i:-  I 
\.\\V  .1  »alin  etlbir 'so«  nee.  and  pii>«luces  a  salsola,  from  the  aKhe«  of  which  i*t.>d2i  is  extracicc.  \'.  ' 
c;i'.:i  d  thi-  Tnirtsin  or  /  it  Sa'.ifts.  'i  no  comitry  i*  capable  of  prtMlucin^r.  in  it*  northern  ar  J  TxZ'rti 
iii.'iiono,  aH  the  Usual  prudurtion^  of  tropical  cuuntrie^,  ami  in  the  south  it  >it^]d«  rood  wh-:.;:  iv- 
liiluTto  till'  staple  articles  ul'  |  ruluce  have  l>een  animal  and  mineral  only.  Gold,  silver,  and  ^  t;^. 
Hit.-  i>x|-oi-te<l  in  miibU  ii'.iaiititiv!*;  but  ox-hide^,  hor^-hides.  and  horns,  in  cnornious  quantities. '«■'!* 
b  »'!",  hnr-r-halr.  »th.op^'-w«i»l,  chinchilla  okin!*,  tallow.  {>hcep-f'kins,  Arc.  in  smaller  quancitv.  P.? 
iiiliie  of  the  i»\-hid.'«.  txport^Kl  in  IW?  was  3.'J!>1.5ti»  dollan;  of  liorsc>hidos.  .X.040  dollars:  o:  h-^rr* 
U'  .in.»«|.illar- ;  and  of  the  ti-ia  txports.  :».B37.13«*  dollars,  or  £1,1j7.427  Ntvrlinf:.  The  hide*  «nih.r:* 
« !  ii-li  fnrtn  two-thirih  of  tli"  A.ihio  of  the  exj  ort«.  ore  the  priMluiH?  of  the  tast  herds  of  h-.'-n-t- »".: 
|i-i  V.  ■«  ri-<iroi1  ni<i>i1y  in  tlu^  pun.pa^.  \%bl<'h  are  no  louinra  useless  and  nnup]  r<'>;'-riated  wa!>le.  in1•^-'- 
t!:(  uiiiiiiaUrun  uiM  u-i  t'ornu-vly,  but  havt- Ihvu  carefully  n>catfur<.d  out  and  allotted  to  in<ii^i>lLi!«.  i^'  ■■ 
jii'i-  uIiIiw'mI  to  sot  up  uu-l  pri..'«'i  vo  their  marks  of  po««>o'-'«ion.  It  is  caI<<i:latiHl  l>y  the  b^?  »ui;  Tt-'-s. 
t:,.- iii">t  oxtrii>iv»"  p. i»,  r'u (.•>■«•  ill  tbopro>iuoe.  that  the  prt-scni  stook  «ir  catflo,  in  the  t«.r^-: -v  '■ 
i.i-.«:n«s  Av'-  aliiii'-.  !"'.">  bi*  trouj  thriM  fi»  fi-ur  miilions  ;  and  it  is  soppoMtl  iht-rc  Hisv  :^>  a  't 
.-iiotlii-r  iMiUinu  i:i  the  »>r'ii- pr.:vinoi's.  Kroni  tin's  wo  uufrlit  to  calouLite  urxin  an  anrtiil  t-x.  r  i- 
ti>i!i  oi  II-.  ai  ly  u  nulll'-ii  I  f  bnl»-«».  Txitli  a  ^rratlualiiuTo-isp. —  iiif  n  s  .tvrts  nua  ff,r-  J'rcrt\--f    '■:     1- 

»/«    ill    /  fiitii,  t/..  If  1 1-' ft  i:f  Sfit'-,    I  r  III.  ,  \,\,  f-»  .Sir   H  ,i -.{f-hl'-  I'ltrUfi,   X'.  <".//..  A"*".       I-i.<li-.l.   !  •  V 

li-it/.iiM  .Y//r.  *.  tiio  tai  it.xl.  i-  -ituatoil  mi  thf  nuith-wtNtcrn  shori-.o!"  the  Pl^ta.  in  S   lat  il-  ■'<•  ■  I*  ' 
bi:ilf  nil  a  rigul.ir  plan,  witli  >tr»,-vt:  ori)s'*inz  »:u  h  ntlior  at  ri;.'ht  anj;los.  «  hicli  arv  \\c.\>r  to'.T;;^  s  ••■: 
pi»i<i,  an<l  pro\iii«il  with  1'im  t-;!-.!li>:  but  «■  •.nia'iii>  ni>  public  buililiuL'S  of  any  iinpi'rtainv.  ■  v"  :'. 
p.  rb:i; -1.  tli.- i'at!i'.-<{iii].  u  la:  li- auii  lianil^oii.o  buibiin.LT.   the  interior  of  whioli    is  rrt'fiJ"»o;v  .i-.i    -  .■  ■' 
vitii  r.ir\iii^  :wi'l  i  illiiu.     'i'lw  populathui  unpn:nt>«  to  alK)ut  b'li.jH)');  of  whom  Iri^ni  |."i,j>-.  ti  . 
arL-  liii"'  i.;:n.  oliii  tl\  i;n   'ii-sli  auil  l-ivui'h.    'r!n'.uc;b  cb-se  to  tho  rivt-rtho  city  has  imi  harboi'ir.  ..i.':  -l-:;? 
«!r.i\\ir.ir  \u  nr  IT  i<'"  t  waiir  aiio'iur  in  the  outoi-  ri'juU.  7  or  i»  nilliJS  fn>ni  "the   >hore.  bi^j:;::;  .-.:  J  j- 
b.a'li'ii:  by  nnuiis  ot  li-litor-i.     Jbtwi'tii  tlu'  outer  and  the  iniirr  niads  tbi-re  is  a  d.in^rfrnu?  !*t  -  - 
till-  wiiti  r  Nronit—  ^^»  sliallnw  on  tlu-  bi-acb.  tbat  f\rii  1  oats  cannot  enuie  c!os»*  to  tin.-  »Iiorf.  i-:  •■■* 
J.I.  t  in  th«>  wHtrT  by  i»\-f'avts,   in  whioh  the   j.'i)od>*  an-  ib<p(oittd.  at  i»o  little  ii>k.  and  .-.:3-..;ij:  »i 
with  nnif^b  I  »".     'J  bo  olinutt.- uf  Hu.  nos  Ajrv*  i<  intlf.cui  od  not  ho  nau-li  Ity  its  latitude-  a-l'?"'^' 
v,\n>\.  .1  I'haiiJv  ol"  wbirlj  jirodurvs  an  altor'atinn  of  20    or  ;K'-   in   the  tlurnioim  tcr.     Tht  b^it  :n 
MMuniiT  i»  at  tiiiK'.  alnxi^t  intolorublo ;  thr  thcnnoinctiT  bein^  pi>rh:ip<*  ut  I>n-'  within  di.;.rr-.  ai-i  ■*-' 
natu  c  ^'a*!  in*  for  air;  but  <iii  tho^t•  Aory  da\'(tl.o  ii:«i«t  i  xi-i-rionoi-.i  «>f  flu*  i>ati\t.s  are  oJot'ir..  o 
warm  wonll.n^i  in>ttail  of  Inicn  ju«'kt.tH,  tor  foai- uf  cati-blnc:  oi-ld.    1  uiitiK  the  irr^ator  i^art  oiih-;'- 
tlii-  pr»\aii:n;/  winds  an*  nnrtborly ;  and  tl:o>o  pis-'^in^  ovi-r  tho  n:ar<by  traots  i  ttln*  inttrA-r,  ar.;:i"-: 
bn>a«i  «'xpan-.i' of  till'  IMata.  brinir  with  tluni  a  uTi-at  'Ir-riO  of  humidity,  wliich   pr«-du«'v:*  a   i.-.i-  t£ 
l.i-"*iiudo  and  rilaxati'Ui.  rnd  indiicos  gnat  lialiiity  tn  oiild".  .'•ore  tbicut>.   Hud  ntlur  tvil  c-i.--- 
(jiK'iH'iw  of  olu-i-kiil  ^«tT'>i»iration.     i*>ucnii>  Ajns  is.  h.iWvVtT.  free  frt. in  .ijruos  and  ft\«.r-.  «i:i-!i  J."-: 
rjir«l\  kniiwn.     Hut  Ironi  fho  bad  offri't^  ot  tin-  north  wind  the  atniospbcre  i>  «»ova«:ionan\  niisl  »:'-> 
to.t'.ly  oK-.irfd  bv  the  jhirnp'ift  or  M-uth-wosl  winds,  wliii.-h.  orivsiiiating  an.ni^  the  shows  oi  :! 
Andr-«.  ai.d  ni-ilini'.:  witb  un»*liocki  il  %iolrnoe  acros..  thv  pami  as,  hi  oonio  ofti-n  hurricanes  lvf«.'r-  :'  ■.' 
r-a- h  thoi-it>.atid  iu»t  untVoiiucutly  bring  w  ith  tlu  m  cluuds  of  du>t,  whioli   ■n'ca-ion   a:n.;ivt  i>tJ1 
d.irixiu->s.     Soini'tinii.'-i  al-o  the  painpi-ro  is  aocoinpunieil  b\  t!.o  nmst  tornlio  thunder  and  li.'l  ^^..rs 
fh  m  wlpoh  notbinif  «Mn  Ih'  moro  appalliu);.     Tin-  oity  of  (urruut'i,  fouf.dcd  ia  S.'jjvi.  i>  «:ruati  ■.•■  * 
lat.  'Si    •.';■.  at  tliojiinotion  o|  tli-' rivi-rH  I'.truna  aiiil  raraeuay.  whioh  nrt'ord  ixory  fa.-ility  tor  ar  ai-:^- 
i;o:iini.-i."ial  inttr.'our-'O  witli  tho  nio^t  romoto  i>art*  of  the  republio,  a^  wi-II  j;s  wiib'thi'  s-.i.  -"-1. 
wiil'.Mii  -ti-nn  n<i\i>;aiion.  wbirh  has  not  yit  Iki-u  introiluod,  those  oannot  bi-  nnuh-  a\ai!.il-Lo.     '   ■• 
tl'i-.t  is  sinuit..' in  si  lat.  :il    J'!',  17'J  Uagui'S  di^tant  by  tho  post -rivad  from    ltuon«-i>  Ayr**,   inaj'--- 
-aiii  \aiUy.  ««n  tho  banks  of'  tlu-  rivrr  I'riint-ro.     It  rontaiii"*  many  ehurchos.  aiul  (s  th  ■  <»-i-:  J 
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of  her  choice9t  gift^  that  the  province  of  Tacuman  well  merits  its  appellation  of  the  garden  of  the 
United  Provinces.  The  city  contains  from  7000  to  8000  inhabitants.  Catamarra,  60  leagues  S.W.  of 
Tucuman,  contains  about  40OO  inhabiUnts ;  the  city  of  Salta,  in  lat.  24^30,  and  414  leagues  firom 
liuenos  Ay  res,  conUins  between  bOOO  and  9000 ;  Mendoza,  32^  52^  8.  lat.  and  69°  15'  W.  long.,  and  4891 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants.  About  106  miles  W.  by  N.  of  the 
city  is  the  volcano  of  Aconcagua,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Andes.  Thu  most  southern  settlement  of 
Uie  Buenos  Ayreans  is  the  litUe  town  Dei  Carmen^  on  the  Rio  Negro. 

XIV.  PARAGUAY 

Is  situated  between  20*^  and  28^  8.  lat.,  extending  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Paraguay,  from 
the  liio  Parana  to  the  Rio  Blanco,  about  450  mues,  with  a  breadth  of  180  miles  ;  and  is  bounded  on 
the  suuth  and  east  by  the  Parana.  It  comprisi>8  an  araa  of  about  80,000  square  .English  miles,  with  a 
population  of  about  250,000.  Besides  the  natural  pruductious  common  to  the  region  and  climate, 
Paraguay  produces  a  species  of  tea,  called  yerba-mat(^,  which  is  as  much  in  general  use  and  demand 
through  all  the  iTOvinces  of  La  Plata,  Chili,  and  many  ports  of  Peru,  as  the  teas  of  China  are  in 
Europe.  The  plant  which  produces  it  (Ilex  Paraguayensis)  of  which  there  are  tiiree  species,  is  an 
evergreen,  about  thu  size  of  an  orange  tree,  which  grows  wild  and  in  great  abundance  in  the  di.-nse 
forists  of  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  province,  to  which  the  people  repair  yearly  in  nume- 
rous gangs  to  collect  it.  When  the  colonies  revolted  in  1810,  the  people  of  Paraguay  refused  to  ac< 
knowledge  the  central  government  established  at  Buenos  A^res,  declared  their  absolute  independence, 
and  establif>hed  a  government,  the  whole  power  and  direction  of  which  fell  ultimately  into  the  bauds 
of  Dr.  Don  Job6  Caspar  do  Francis,  who  nab  ruled  the  province  for  many  years  as  absolute  dictator, 
exhibiting  a  systematic  selfishnosii,  cruelty,  and  despotism,  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any 
countrv.  Ills  revenue  arises  chiefly  from  properties  confiscated,  and  from  tithes  in  kind  on  all  articles 
of  produce.  The  principal  expenditure  consists  in  the  maintenance  of  a  large  militia  force,  in  which 
every  person  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  enrolled  and  obliged  to  do  duty  in  his  turn.  Francia  is  of 
course  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  is  head  of  the  church,  the  law,  and  every  other  biandi 
of  administration.  The  only  trade  has  been  carried  on  on  his  own  account,  and  merely  such  as  has 
been  necessary  to  further  bis  policy  of  habituating  the  people  to  look  to  him  and  to  him  only  for  the 
supply  of  all  their  wants. — <  Parish,  226,  &c.) 

Aiunciun  (Assumption)  the  capital,  is  tinely  situate  on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Para- 
ffuay,  in  8.  lat.  25°  16'.  It  is  an  ili-buiit  town,  with  unpaved  streets,  and  houses  little  better  than  huts, 
but  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  in  hide»,  tobacco,  tim- 
ber. ycrba-niat6,  wax,  &c. ;  and  the  adjacent  country  is  comparatively  well  cultivated  and  populous. — 
( Bobert son's  Paraguay,  I.  288.) 

XV.  URUGUAY,  or  the  BAND  A  ORIENTAL. 

ThiH  is  a  very  compact  territory,  extending  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Plato,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  west  bv  the  river  UruKuay,  on  the  south-east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  north-east  and 
north  by  ihe  Krasilian  territory ;  comprising  an  area  of  about  75.000  square  English  miles,  with  a  po- 

Euiation  of  about  I20,0(H),  which  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  was  formerly  a  portion  of  the  vice-royalty  of 
luenc^  Ajircs ;  being  afterwards  subdued  by  the  Portuguei'e,  it  became  a  province  of  Brazil ;  but,  at 
lost,  by  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres,  it  was  declared  indepen- 
dent. 

Monte  Video,  the  capital,  is  a  fortified  town  with  a  citadel,  sttuste  on  a  peninsula  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Plata,  Vi:>  miles  £.  by  S.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  contains  10,000  inhabitants.  The  houses 
arL>  built  of  stone  or  biiclc,  but  are  seldom  more  than  one  storey  high,  and  flat- roofed  ;  and  the  streets 
aro  unpaved,  so  that  they  are  either  clouded  with  duttt  or  loaded  with  mud,  as  the  weather  happens  to 
be  wet  or  dry.  The  town  is  ill  supplied  with  water,  and  contains  no  public  buildings  of  any  importance; 
but  the  iiarbour  is  the  best  on  the  Plata.  It  is  a  large  circular  basin  open  to  the  south-west,  and  hav- 
ing on  its  western  side  the  hill  (  Monte  Video),  from  which  tlie  city  derives  its  name.  On  the  top  of 
the  hill  io  a  iiglithuuse,  the  lantern  of  which  is  475  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Maldonado,  85 
miles  £.  of  the  capital,  is  a  fortitied  seaport  town  on  the  Plata.  It  isa  small  quiet  town,  with  scarcely 
any  trade.     Coionia  del  SacrameiUo  is  a  seaport  town  u%  the  Plato,  nearly  opposite  Buenos  Ayrcs. 

XVI.  THE  EMPIRE  OF  BRAZIL, 

This  extensive  territory  stretches  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  4^  17'  N.  to  33°  8.  lot.,  abont 
4000  miles,  occupying  the  eastern  part  and  a  large  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  continent  to  the  extent 
of  about  2,500,000  square  miles.  Nearly  two -t birds  of  the  country  consist  of  high  lands  and  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  cultivated  lands  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  those  btill  lying  in  a  state  of  nature. 
The  total  population  has  been  estimated  at  5.30(^000.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  natural  productions 
of  Brazil  are  diomonds,  which  are  found  in  the  provinces  of  Minas-Geraes,  M:nas-Nova><,  Ooyas,  and 
Biatto-Grosso.  The  most  celebrated  mines  are  those  of  Serro-do-Frio,  which  ore  also  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Arrayal  Uiamantino,  or  Diamond  district.  This  district  Is  surrounded  by  aln^ost  inac- 
cessible rocks,  and  used  to  be  guarded  with  so  much  vigilance  that  not  even  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince had  the  liberty  of  entering  it,  without  the  special  permission  of  the  director  of  the  mines.  Gold 
and  silver  ore  also  supposed  to  exist  in  great  abundance ;  and,  after  Mexico  and  Peru,  Brazil  hsi 
furnishfd  Luropc  with  the  greatest  quantity  of  these  precious  metals.  Iron  aboutids  in  the  mountain 
chain  of  Morro  near  Villarica,  and  in  other  places  ;  while  in  the  province  of  Minas-Geraes,  there  is  a 
mine  of  magnetic  iron-stone,  containing  from  bO  to  9o  per  cent,  of  pure  iron.  Platina  and  copper  have 
also  been  found  in  Minas-Geraes.  Precious  stones  abound  in  Brazil,  especially  topazes,  of  which 
there  are  a  great  many  varieties.  Among  the  vegetable  productions  aro  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  cocca, 
rice,  tobacco,  mai/.e,  wi)eat,mandioc,  beans,  cas^sava  root,  oananas,  ipecacuanha,  ginger,  yamn,  oranges, 
figs.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  sugar  and  coffee,  which  have  Indeed  become  the  staple  produc- 
tiuns  of  the  empire.  8iigar  is  mostly  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  Baliia,  and  coffee,  near  Kio,  but 
the  cultivation  is  rapidly  extendini^  in  other  provinces.  Cotton  is  grown  in  the  province  of  Pcrnam- 
buco,  and,  in  respect  uf  quality,  is  inferior  only  to  the  sea  island  cotton  of  North  America.  The 
forests  furnsh  ahnost  every  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental  timber,  w^ith  logwocd,  and  other  dye 
woods,  of  which  the  most  valuable  is  the  Brazil-wood,  which  produces  a  l>eauUful  red  coluur.  The 
cocoa  tree  is  plentilul  on  the  sandy  soil  along  the  coast ;  and  the  carrossato  or  castor-tree,  is  much 
cu]ti\ated  lor  the  sake  of  the  oil  which  is  extracted  from  its  seed.  The  useful  animals,  as  horses, 
beeves,  and  sheep,  all  introduced  from  Europe,  have  increased  astonishingly  ;  and  hides,  tallow,  Jerked 
beef,  horns,  and  bones  have  long  formed  leading  articles  of  export.  Sheep,  however,  have  not  in- 
creased so  rapidly  as  horses  and  beevei>.  Manufactures  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  and  are  restricted 
to  tl.e  production  of  the  coarsest  kinds  of  cotton  cloth,  the  tanning  of  leather,  and  some  others  of 
the  simplest  useful  arts.  The  trade,  however,  is  very  extensive,  and  the  commercial  system  Is  one 
of  great  freedom  and  liberality.    Notwithstanding  a  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Braxd, 
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XVII.  OVIAXA,  GVYAX.-Uor  <iVAY 
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larly  daring  the  day.  HurricAnes  are  unknown,  and  galee  unfreqnent.  Thunder  storms  occur  at  the 
changes  of  the  seasons.  The  low  and  swampy  coasts  are  unhealthy,  hut  the  interior  is  more  salu- 
brious. The  forests  abound  with  trees  of  immense  size,  yielding  the  most  valuable  timber,  with  many 
medicinal  plants,  dye  woods,  and  woods  for  cabinetraaking.  Amotto  grows  Wild  on  the  banks  of  the 
upper  Corentyn ;  and  there  Is  another  indigenous  plant,  called  the  Aot-orry,  a  papilionaceous  vine, 
the  root  of  which  is  powerfully  narcotic,  and  is  commonly  used  by  the  Indians  to  poison  the  water  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  fish.  The  staple  Tegetable  productions  are  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton ;  of  which 
the  first  is  the  principal,  the  two  latter  being  now  less  extenslTely  cuItiTatfcd  than  formerly  ;  and, 
since  1837,  there  has  been  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  growth  and  exportation  of  them  all,  which  may  be 
ascribed,  partly  at  least,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  cessation  of  slare  labour.  The  total  value  of  the  ex- 
ports amounted  in  1836  to  £2,135,379 ;  but  in  1839,  only  to  £986,013.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
governor  and  a  court  of  policy,  which  consists,  besides  the  governor  himself,  of  the  chief -justice, 
attorney-general,  collector  of  the  customs,  the  government  secretary,  and  va  equal  number  of  unofli- 
eial  persons  elected  from  the  colonists.  The  revenue  is  derived  from  taxes  on  produce,  incomes  of 
500  dollars  and  upwards,  imports  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  horses,  carriaget,  wine  and  spirit 
licences,  &c.  In  1836  it  amounted  to  £106,081,  and  the  expenditure,  to  £113,946.  The  population  is 
partly  Dutch  and  partly  British,  moat  of  whom  are  Protestants  of  various  sects;  and  in  1838, 1 1,363 
persons  were  receiving  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  The  colony  is  divided  into  the  three  coun- 
ties of  EtteouibOf  Demerara,  and  Berbiee,  and  contained,  in  1834,  96,581  inhabitants,  of  whom  only 
3576  were  white.    The  territory  was  a  Dutch  colony  acquired  by  conquest  in  1803. 

Georgetoicn,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Demarara  rivn*,  and  contains  about 
20,000  inhabitants.  Tne  streets  are  wide,  and  traversed  by  canals ;  the  houses  are  of  wood,  and  few  are 
more  than  two  storeys  high.  Within  a  mile  of  the  town,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  Fort  William 
Frederick,  a  small  mud  fort.  New  A^niierdam^  on  the  Berbiee,  is  a  small  town  with  6000  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  reckoned  less  unhealthy  than  Georgetown. 

Dutch  Gvzava  extends  along  the  coast  from  the  river  Corentyn,  which  separates  It  from  Berbiee, 
to  the  Maroni,  which  divides  it  from  Cayenne ;  its  length  being  about  250  miles,  and  its  area,  about 
38,500  square  miles.  The  aspect  of  the  country,  the  climate,  and  natural  productions,  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  British  territory.  The  principal  river  is  the  S%trinam,  which  has  a  course  of 
3i)iJ  miles,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  northern  part  of  the  colony.    The  Government  is  vested  in  a 

fovernor-general  and  a  high  council.  The  population,  exclusive  of  Indians  and  Maroons,  b  about 
5,000.  of  whom  6000  are  white  and  f^ee  coloured  people,  mostly  Dutch,  French,  and  Jews;  the  re- 
mainder consists  of  negro  slaves.  The  capital  Is  Faramaribo,  a  town  with  ao,000  inhabitants,  neatly 
laid  out  in  the  Dutch  style ;  and  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Surinam,  18  miles  flrom  its  mouth, 
where  the  river  affords  excellent  anchorage.  The  fort  of  Zeelandia^  a  little  north  of  the  town,  is  the 
residence  of  the  governor,  and  the  seat  of  most  of  the  government  establishments.  The  inhabitants 
maintain  an  active  commerce  with  Holland. 

Frkh  CH  Gui  A.VA  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  three  colonies,  and  extends  along  the  coast  firom  the  river 
Maroni  to  the  river  Oyapok,  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Brazilian  territory,  as  settled  by  a 
convention  in  1817.  Its  length  along  the  coast  is  about  230  miles,  and  its  breadth  350;  comprising  an 
area  of  27.560  square  miles.  The  coast  is  an  alluvial  tract  of  great  fertility ;  the  high  lands  arc  also 
verv  fertile ;  and  few  countries  are  more  abundantly  watered.  The  coasts  are  low,  and  the  sea  so 
shallow  that,  except  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  ships  cannot  approach  the  shore.  There  Is  only  one 
roadstead,  that  of  Cavenne,  where  vessels  can  ridein  security.  The  dlmate  and  natural  productions 
arc  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  of  British  Guiana,  with  the  addition  of  pepper,  cloves,  cinnamon, 
and  nutme}(s.  The  colony  is  divided  into  two  districts,  Cayenne  and  Sinnamary,  and  fourteen  com- 
munes or  townships.  The  government  Is  vested  In  a  governor,  assisted  bv  a  privy  council ;  and  there 
is  besides,  the  colonial  council  of  sixteen  members  elected  by  the  colonists;  the  public  revenue 
amounted  in  1837  to  £9384,  and  the  expenditure,  to  £60,279.  The  population  In  that  year,  besides  the 
garrison  and  colonial  functionaries,  amounted  to  21,648;  of  whom  5056  were  free;  the  reHt  bting 
slaves. 

Cayenne,  the  capital,  which  is  situate  on  the  coast  of  a  large  island,  about  18  miles  in  length  by  1 1 
in  breadth,  is  stronglv  fortified,  and  a  hill  within  the  enclosure  commands  the  whole  town  and  the 
anchorage.  It  is  an  ul-built  and  ill  paved  town,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  population  are  negroea 
or  people  of  colour. 

XVIII.  PATAGONIA 

Is  an  extensive  region,  forming  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  and  stretches  from  the  Rio 
Negro,  lietween  39^  and  40^  S.  lat..  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  in  52^,  nearly  900  miles.  The  western 
part  of  the  country  Is  formed  by  the  southern  portion  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  which  there 
approaches  the  sea,  and  forms  a  num))er  of  lofty  islands  and  peninsulas,  which  line  the  coast  from 
Chiloe  to  the  Strait.  The  general  elevation  of  the  chain  is  only  about  3000  feet.  The  characttr  given 
of  this  western  region  is  very  unfavourable.  Wood  and  water  are  indeed  abundant  everywhere ;  fish 
are  easily  caught,  and  ducks,  geese,  and  other  birds  are  numerous ;  but  of  any  other  useful  produc- 
tions the  country  is  quite  destitute.  The  forests  are'very  dense,  and  the  ground  always  wet,  «o  that 
the  country  U  uninhabitable  by  civilized  man ;  though  the  climate  is  mild,  and  the  temperature  sur- 

Iirisingly  uniform  throughout  the  year.  The  eastern  coast  is  comparatively  low,  and  the  country 
»eyond  it  is  undulating,  with  extensive  pampas  covered  with  grass,  but  destitute  of  trees.  The  soil  la 
dry  and  sterile,  as  the  westerly  winds  leave  all  their  moisture  on  the  mountains  that  line  the  coast ; 
wliile  easterlv  winds,  which  alone  bring  rain  to  Eastern  Patagonia,  are  very  rare.  It  la  also  exposed 
to  severe  cold  in  winter,  and  excessive  heat  in  summer.  Great  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
take  place,  when,  after  very  hot  weather,  cold  winds  rush  northwards  with  the  fury  of  a  hurricane. 
The  indigenous  inhabitants  are  a  tall  and  robust  race.  They  possess  no  towns,  but  lead  a  wander- 
ing and  unsettled  life.    (See  Pkople.) 

XIX.  ISLANDS  OF  AMERICA, 

The  Arctic  Iblakds  of  America  form  a  numerous  group,  between  Hudson's  Bay  and  Baffin's 
Bay  ;  but  being  entirely  barren,  and  only  partially  inhabited  by  a*few  wandering  Esquimaux,  we  may 
pass  them  over  without  farther  notice  ;  though  the  exploring  of  them  has  been  the  object  of  many 
voyages,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  among  them  a  nortn-west  passage  to  China. 

Newfocrdland  is  a  large  island  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  between 
46°  49'  and  52^  30^  N.  lat.,  being  about  300  miles  in  length,  by  about  225  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  con- 
taining an  area  of  36,0(N)  square  English  miles.  The  coast  is  indented  by  a  number  of  deep  Inlets  which 
afford  commodious  and  secure  harbours.  The  Interior  abounds  in  large  lakes,  and  is  traversed  by  con- 
siderable rivers.  The  surface,  In  general.  Is  not  heavily  timbered ;  but  there  is  no  deficiency  of  wood. 
The  climate  is  severe,  and  the  winter  long,  while  the  coasts  are  often  visited  by  cold  and  dense  fogs ; 
the  heat  of  the  summer  is  sometimes  oppressive  in  the  day  time  ;  but  the  mornings  and  evenings  are 
tcinp<>ratc  and  agreeable.  The  island  is  however  generally  salubrious.  The  rich  pasturages  adapt 
't  peculiarly  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  good  barley  and  oats  migbt  be  grown ;  most  of  the  common 
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temperate  refrioos.  The  spring  may  be  said  to  oommence  in  April,  when  a  bright  and  beantifial  ver- 
dure, with  a  rapid  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  makes  its  M>pearance ;  and,  during  May,  gentle  showers 
fidl  almost  daily,  breaking  up  with  thunder-storms.  From  May  till  October,  the  tropical  summer 
reigns  in  Aill  vigour ;  and  before  the  sea-breese  or  the  trade  wind  sets  in,  the  heat  is  scarcely  support- 
able. The  sea-breeze  begins  in  the  forenoon  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  and  blows  with  great  re- 
gularity. The  mean  heignt  of  the  thermometer  at  this  season  is  80°.  The  nights  are  beautlftil,  end 
are  tempered  by  a  land  wind,  which,  especially  in  the  mountainous  islands,  blows  gentlv  off  the  shore 
flrom  about  ten  o'clock  till  daylight,  with  October  commence  the  autumnal  rains,  when  the  water 
pours  down  in  torrents.  This  continues  till  December,  between  which  time  and  April,  serene  and 
pleasant  weather  prevails.  From  December  till  March  the  trade  winds  blow  regularly  firom  the  east 
and  north-east,  dimudng  a  refireshing  coolness.  In  March  they  begin  to  decline  to  the  south-east,  and 
decrease  in  strength ;  but  they  continue  to  blow,  though  wiUi  diminished  force,  till  June,  when  they  are 
often  interrupted  by  calms.  In  August  the  hurricane  season  begins ;  these  winds  often  do  great  da- 
mage in  some  of  the  islands ;  but  they  are  rare  in  Cuba,  and  are  never  felt  in  Tobi^o  and  Trinidad. 
They  happen  most  frequently  in  August,  but  also  occur  occasionally  in  Ju^,  Beptemmr,  and  October. 

The  rich  and  varied  productions  of  the  West  Indies  give  them  an  Important  place  In  the  com- 
mercial world.  To  thetr  valuable  native  plants  art  and  mdustry  have  added  others  not  less  valuable. 
The  sugar-cane,  yielding  its  threefold  tribute  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum ;  the  coffee  plant,  the 
pimento  or  all-spice,  the  plantain  and  the  banana ,  the  pine-apple,  tiie  anana,  the  yam,  the  sweet 
potato,  maize,  cassava,  manioc ;  wich  cacao,  tobacco,  cotton,  varioiu  dyewoods  and  stuffs,  as  fbstlc, 
logwood,  indigo,  cochineal ;  and  medicinal  plants,  as  llquorice-root,  arrow-root,  ginger.  Jalap,  ipeca- 
cuanha ;  mahogany,  and  liguumvitse,  are  among  the  vegetable  productions.  To  this  Ust  must  be 
added  the  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut,  mango,  papaw,  guava,  orange,  lemon,  tamarind,  fig,  cashew-nut, 
mammce,  grenadiiia,  vanilla,  pandanus,  &c.  The  cattle  are  generally  of  diminutive  size ;  only  a 
few  of  the  islands  contain  sheep  and  goats ;  few  horses,  asses,  or  mules  are  reared,  and  consequently 
great  numbers  of  these  animals  are  imported  from  the  continent.  Hogs  are  more  abundant  than 
other  domestic  animals.  There  are  few  wild  animals,  but  wild  swine,  tsjassoes,  monkeys,  rats,  and 
8  line  smaller  animals.  The  manati  is  found  in  Trinidad  and  Tob«go.  The  cayman  and  various 
other  lizards,  and  snakes,  are  common.  Fish  and  turtle  are  abundant.  Parrots,  flamingoes,  and 
humming  birds  are  also  common.  Musquitoes,  cockroaches,  centipedes,  scorpions,  ants,  and  chigos, 
abound  in  the  Islands. 

The  indigenous  pouulatlon  of  the  islands  has  long  been  extinct,  except  a  few  hundreds  in  Trinidad. 
At  the  time  of  their  discovery  the  southern  islands  were  inhabited  by  the  tierce  and  warlike  Caribs ; 
the  more  northern,  by  a  gentler  race,  the  Arrowauks.  At  present  the  population  is  European  and 
A  I'rican,  partly  purii  and  partly  mixed.  The  negroes  of  pure  race  form  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
whole ;  the  whites  are  about  one-flfth ;  and  the  mixed  races,  one-seventh.  The  poj;>ulation  is  dimi- 
nishing ;  though  in  the  Spanish  islands  the  loss  is  continually  supplied  by  Importations  flrom  Africa. 
The  following  table  contains  the  names,  extent,  and  population  ox  the  principal  islands : — 
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north  coast,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  has  a  fine  harbour,  and  is  fortified ;  the  streets  are  paved,  and  the 
site  is  agreeable.  •San  Domingo,  the  oldest  existing  European  citj  in  the  new  world,  founded  in  1502, 
was  formerly  a  flourishing  town ;  and  its  wide,  straight  streets,  its  fine  cathedral,  handsome  churches 
and  convents,  its  hospitals,  barracks,  arsenal,  and  neat  dwelling  houses,  still  attest  its  former  splen- 
dour. It  has  a  good  narbour.  and  a  considerable  trade  ;  population,  10,000.  The  west  side  of  Uayti 
forms  a  deep  bay,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  large  island  of  Gonave.  Near  the  west  end  of  the  north 
eoaat  is  the  small  island  of  TortugOt  noted  in  the  history  of  the  Buccaneers. 

Jamaica  is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  Britifh  islands.    Its  greatest  length  is  about  ISO 

miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  40.    The  Blue  mountains,  a  lofty  range,  run  throuKh  the  length  of 

the  island ;  sending  down  upwards  of  two  hundred  rivers  and  streams  to  water  its  fertile  savannahs 

and  fine  vallevs.    On  the  coast  there  are  sixteen  well  sheltend  harbours,  besides  thirty  roads  aisd  an> 

choraKCS.     The  climate  has  been  considered  unfavourable  to  Europeans ;  but  much  less  so  to  the 

negroes.  But  that  it  is  not  naturally  injurious  to  the  human  constitution, is  evident  ftrom  the  long  lives 

and  good  health  ei^Jovod  by  both  Europeans  and  negroes  who  live  temperately.   Of  late  years,  too,  the 

yellow  fever  has  almost  if  not  quite  disapi)earcd.  Jamaica  presents  evei7  indication  of  being  of  volcanic 

origin,  but  it  containi^  no  active  volcano.   The  soil  is  generally  deep  and  fertile.    The  chief  articles  of 

production  and  export  are  sugar,  rum,  u'olas&cs,  and  pimento,  of  which  last,  in  1832, 4,672,827  lbs.  were 

exported.    The  value  of  the  imports,  of  late  years,  has  generally  avtraged  £1,600,000  a>year ;  but  great 

nart  of  them  are  only  sent  to  Jamaica  as  an  entrvput  for  subsequent  exportation  to  the  Spanish  main. 

Jamaica  is  divided  into  three  counties :  Middlt^sex,  in  tike  centre ;  Surrey,  in  the  eaat ;  and  Cornwall, 

I        in  the  west ;  and  these  are  subdivided  into  twenty-ore  r  arishcs.    The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 

I        ffo vemor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  with  a  council  ( f  1 2  members,  who  are  appointed  In  the  same  manner. 

f       The  legislative  power  is  vesttrd  in  a  House  of  Assembly  of  4.*)  members,  2  for  each  parish,  and  1  for 

;■       each  ot  the  towns  of  Kingston,  Spanishtown,  and  Port -Royal.    The  military  force  consists  of  about 

I       3000  regular  troops,  with  a  white  militia  of  16.000  or  18,(K)(;  men.    There  is  a  rector  for  each  parish, 

f       under  a  Lord  Bishop,  whose  see  includes  also  Honduras  and  the  Bahamas.    Education  is  somewhat 

J       widely  difltised.   The  public  i  evenue  and  f  xpenditure  amount  to  about  half  a  million  a-year.  The  go* 

I       Yemor's  salary  is  £55G0  a  year  ;  the  bishop's,  £4000. 

g  Kingston,  the  princi^  al  town,  stands  on  the  north  side  of  a  fine  harbour,  in  a  beautifUl  plain  near 

I       the  east  end  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  Island.  It  has  an  extensive  trade,  and  at>out  30,000  innabitanta. 

g       Two  miles  N.  is  Up-park-  Cnmp,  the  only  government  barracks,  about  20i  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

^       eea,  with  comfortaule  accommodation  for  1300  European  soldiers.    Santiago  de  la  Vfga  (St.  James  of 

the  valley)  or  Spanishtnwn^ii^e  seat  ofitovemment,  is  situated  in  a  fine  valley  16  miles  west  of  Kingston, 

and  contains  MOO  inhabitants.     Fort  •  Royal,  situate  on  the  tongue  of  land  at  the  entrance  of  Kingston 

'      harbour,  once  a  splendid  and  opulent  town,  has  been  at  se^erai  times  almost  completely  destroyed  by 

earthquakes  and  fires  ;  it  still  contains  the  royal  dockyard,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  On  tlie  west  side 

i       of  the  ent  ranee  to  this  harbour,  and  on  a  low  neck  of  land,  is  the  fortress  called  Fort  Augvuta,  a  healthy 

atation,  with  well-ventilated  barracks.  SUmyhillBai  racks,  capable  of  containing  500  men,  are  situate  on 

k       a  mountain  ridge,  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  9  miles  north  of  Kingston.     BleicieUt  and  Sa- 

I        vanna  la  Mar,  in  the  western  part  of  the  island,  are  places  of  some  trade.   Montego-bay,  on  the  north 

I       coa;it,  is  a  considerable  trading  town,  with  4000  inhabitants.  Falmouth  and  St.  /inn  are  villages  on  the 

I        same  coast.    The  Grand-Caynum,  the  Little' Cayman,  and  Cayman-traque,  three  email  islands  to  the 

north-west,  are  appendages  to  the  government  of  Jamaica.    Grand  Cayman  is  the  only  one  uf  them 

which  is  inhabited. 

St.  ChristophbiTs  or  St.  Kitts,  is  a  long  island,  in  shape  resembling  a  guitar.  In  the  interior  of 
the  northern  part  it  is  ruirgcd  and  mountainous,  its  prlnci|.al  summit  Mount  Misery  rising  to  the  de- 
ration of  3712  feet ;  but  along  the  sea  it  contains  a  fine  plain  of  great  beauty  and  fertility.  Hastfterre, 
the  capital,  on  the  south*we!«t  coast,  contains  about  6000  inhabitants.  The  principal  military  station 
is  Brimstone  Hill  on  the  west  coast,  tfevit  is  a  small  but  beautiful  and  fertile  island,  lying  close  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  St.  Kitts,  and  consists  of  a  single  conical  mountain  rising  3000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ^ea,  witha  Dorder  of  level  land,  possessing  a  very  fertile  soil,  which  produces  excellent  sugar. 
The  only  town  is  Chariest  own,  a  neatly-built  place,  with  a  good  roadstead.  AnguiUa,  or  Snake  Island, 
is  low  and  level,  and  contains  a  valuable  ^alt  pond.  The  Virgin  Islands,  belonsing  to  Britain,  are 
Tortvla,  f'irgin-gorda  or  Ftftmiston,  Anfgada  or  Drotmed  Jdand,  the  last  of  whicn  is  so  low,  that  the 
sea  boinetimes  bi-eaks  over  it,  aid  is  surroundtnl  by  a  dangerous  reef.  Tortola  consists  of  a  mountain 
mass,  with  a  few  tracts  of  flat  ground  along  the  shore,  and  has  a  town  of  the  same  name,  on  a  fine 
barboiir.    All  these  are  included  in  the  government  of  St.  Kitts. 

Atitigca  is  tolerably  level  and  well  culti%'ated  ;  a  range  of  hills  called  the  Sheckcrly  roonntalns,  rists 
in  the  south  and  we>t,  to  the  elevation  of  1500  feet ;  but  the  only  other  irregularities  of  the  surface  are 
•light  elevations,  broken  grounds,  and  a  few  water  courses  The  climate  is  healthy ;  but  the  island  is 
subject  to  great  droughts,  and  is  deticieut  In  springs  and  brooks.  It  is  nevertheless  a  valuable  i^land, 
ftnclhasa  great  number  of  excellent  harbours;  but,  as  it  is  almost  surrounded  by  reefs  and  shoal.<i,  the 
approach  is  difficult  excei  t  on  the  south-we.-t.  St.  John's,  the  capital,  on  the  north-wc(t  coa^t,  is 
much  admired  tor  the  beauty  of  its  hituation  and  its  neat  appearance.  It  contains  about  16,000  inha- 
bitants, and  derives  importance  from  its  being  the  station  of  the  Governor-General  of  the  Leeward 
Islands.  On  the  south  coast  is  tlie  important  naval  station  of  English  Harbour,  containing  a  ro^ 
dockyard.  Mt/ntstrrat  derivcS'its  name  from  its  rugged  appearance,  and  is  more  noted  for  its  pic- 
turesque beauty  than  for  its  productiveness.  It  consists  of  a  mass  of  rocky  hills  diversified  with  val- 
leys.  Part  of  tne  coast  i«  rvndcred  inacceesible  by  coral  reefs,  and  there  is  no  harbour.  Plymouth,  a 
neat  little  town,  is  the  capital. 

DoMiiricA  is  a  large  and  fertile  island,  though  some  parts  of  it  are  very  rugged.  The  valleys  and 
plains  are  watered  by  about  thirty  rivers  and  numerous  smaller  streams.  The  inland  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  contains  several  Soufriercs  or  volcanic  vents,  which  throw  out  sulphur.  Sulphureous  and 
thermal  springs  are  also  numerous.  High  mountains,  considered  to  be  the  loftiest  In  the  Antilles, 
occupy  the  central  parts;  their  slopes  are  very  htecp,  and  terminate  In  bold  and  precipitous  coasts. 
The  Climate  is  unhealthy.  Itosseau  or  Charlottetotcn,  the  capital,  is  a  well  built  town,  with  4000  inha- 
bitants ;  but  its  roadstead  is  unsafe  in  the-  hurricane  montns.  Prince  Rupert's  Bay,  farther  north, 
afford)*  a  roomy,  deep,  and  fafe  harbour. 

St.  Lucia  is  a  mountainous  island,  the  high  peaks  of  which  at  the  south-west  extremity,  called 
Pitona  by  the  French,  and  Sugar-loaves  by  the  English,  sre  vi8il>le  at  some  dihtauce,  and  form  strik- 
ing objects  at  sea.  The  range  of  hills  to  which  the  1  Ucns  l>clong,  contains  an  active  volcano,  the 
last  eruption  of  which  took  place  In  1R12 ;  bi.t  its  crater.  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  contains 
bollows  filled  with  boiling  wat>-r  and  mud.  7  he  soil  is  fertile,  but  the  climate  is  moist,  variable,  and 
tinhealiliy.  There  are  several  good  anchorages ;  and  Port  Castries  or  Carthage,  is  one  of  the  best 
harbours  in  the  West  Indies.  The  town  of  the  same  name  has  a  population  ofabout  5000.  The  po- 
pulation of  the  island  Is  French 

St.  Vincknt  Lt  the  most  beautiful  of  the  AVindward  Inlands.    The  mountains  are  bold  and  lofty, 

and  the  valleys  highly  productive.    In  1812  the  Soufriere,  which  had  long  been  quiescent,  threw  out 

ashes  and  scorise,  together  with  a  stream  of  lava.    The  climate  is  exceedingly  humid ;  but  the  island 

ia  nevertheless  ooroparatively  healthy.     Kingston,  the  capital,  is  a  neat  town,  with  7000  inhabitaata. 

Calliaqua,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  is  a  little  village  with  a  fine  commodious  harbour. 
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**  best  kind,  and  prodnce  poachcfl,  oranges,  orapes,  melon»«and  (!««,  besides  the  ordinary  tropical  fruits. 
"J  Tbey  were  discovered  in  1522.  by  Juan  BermiMlez,  a  Spaniard,  from  whom  their  common  name  is 
*■  derived.  In  1609,  Sir  George  Somers,  on  his  voyage  to  Virginia,  was  wrecked  ou  them,  from  which 
■*  olrcumstanee  they  obtained  their  other  but  less  usual  name. 

^  Off  the  coast  of  Brazil  are  the  Almdkat,  a  cluster  of  islets  and  banks,  between  17^  and  18°  8.  lat. 
>■  The  islands  are  low,  and  are  covered  with  grass  and  a  little  scattered  brushwood.  They  consist  of 
■i  icneiss  and  sandstone  in  horizontal  strata,  and  their  highest  point  rises  about  100  feet  above  the  lc«-el 
of  the  sea.  Fernando  Xoronha  is  a  small  inland  used  as  a  penal  settlement  by  the  Brazilian  govern- 
B  ment,  in  8.  lat.  3^  52',  and  W.  long.  32^  25'.  Martin  /Vm  is  a  group  of  very  small  islands ;  amd  Trini' 
m  dade  is  a  larger  island,  between  32^  and  35°  W.  long.,  and  about  20^  30^  S.  lat.  St.  Catherine's  is  a 
■a  considerable  island  close  to  the  coast,  between  27°  and  28^  8.  lat.,  forming,  inside,  a  good  harbour 
a  and  anchorage. 

■I  The  Falkland  Islands,  a  group  in  the  South  Atlantic,  occupied  by  Great  Britain,  but  claimed  by 
m  Buenos- Ay  res.  There  are  said  to  be  so  many  as  200  islands  i  but  only  two  of  them  are  of  consider- 
tn  able  size.  They  are  Hituate  between  51°  and  52°  45'  S.  lat.,  and  57°  20^and  61°  46'  W.  long.,  about  250 
m  miles  N.E.  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  islands  arc  all  of  ve^  irregular  shape,  and  mudi  indiented  with 
bays  and  inlets,  and  contain  many  excellent  harbours.  Between  the  two  large  islands  is  Falkland 
ai  Bound,  firom  7  to  12  miles  in  width,  and  navigable  for  ships  of  any  class.  The  snores  are  for  the  most 
■■  part  low ;  but  in  the  western  part  of  the  group,  there  are  many  high  precipitous  cliffs,  and  ridges  of 
._g  rocky  hills,  about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  highest  hills,  which  are  in  the  eastern  largo 
H  Icland,  rise  about  1700  feet.  The  climate  is  variable,  though  not  quite  so  much  so  as  that  of  England, 
^  and  is  said  to  be  quite  as  healthy.  Snow  seldom  lies  long,  and  the  firosts  are  slight ;  but  the  winds 
M  are  violent  and  excessive.  A  small  British  garrison  is  stationed  at  Port  Louist  at  the  head  of  Berke- 
^  ley  Sound,  towards  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  eastern  island.  There  are  also  a  few  Buenos- 
^  Ayreans  and  Europeans ;  and  the  islands  are  frequented  by  numbers  of  Americans,  English,  and 
,    French  whalers  and  scalers. 

',        TiBRRA  DEL  FuKoo  ( Land  of  Fire)  was  the  name  ffiren  by  the  early  Spanish  navigators  to  the  coun* 
j,    try  which  forms  the  southern  side  of  the  Strait  of  Siagellan.    Its  coasts  have  been  recently  surveyed, 
and  it  has  been  found  to  consist  of  seven  large,  and  many  smaller  islands  and  roclcs,  separated  by  chan- 
nels of  various  widths.    Cape  Jl^m,  the  most  southerly  of  the  group,  is  a  small  island,  rising  1870  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  S.  Ut.  55°  58'  40",  and  W.  Ions.  G7°  16';  and  the  eastern  extremity  is 
~     Staten  Island,  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  celebrated  Sfyrait  qf  Le  Maire.    The  southern  and 
"    western  parts  of  the  tierra  may  be  briefly  described  by  saying,  that  deep  but  narrow  arms  of  the  sea 
intersect  nigh  mountainous  islands,  whose  summits  are  covered  with  snow,  while  their  steep  and  rocky 

*  ahores  are  more  Uian  partially  covered  with  evergreen  wood.  In  the  eastern  portion  the  wooded 
'  mountains  of  the  west  sink  into  hills,  and  these  again  into  level  land,  which  is  partially  wooded. 
'     Throughout  the  year,  cloudy  weather,  rain,  and  much  wind  prevail ;  ftnc  days  are  rare ;  frost  and 

anow  are  constant  on  the  mountains :  but  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  neither  the  frost  nor  the  snow  is 
'     ao  severe  as  might  be  expected  in  so  high  a  southern  latitude,  and  in.ittaj'icinity  of  snow-covered 

*  mountains.  The  climate  of  the  eltstem  portion  is  somewhat  niildanflltt'tnat  of  the  western.  The 
'      country  is  thinly  inhabited  by  the  wretched  Pecheres. 

'  Along  the  west  coast  of  Patasronia  are  Innumerable  islands  and  peninsulas,  all  much  of  the  same 

character  as  the  worst  parts  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  fonning  the  upper  parts  of  a  great  range  of  moun- 

'  tains,  whose  bases  are  sunk  in  the  ocean.  Th^  are  barren  to  seaward,  but  impenetrably  wooded  to- 
wards the  mainland :  and  are  always  drenched  by  incessant  rain,  which  is  never  dried  up  by  evapo- 
ration. Clouds,  winds,  and  rain  only  cease  during  the  very  few  days  on  which  the  wind  is  easterly  or 
perhaps  southerly.  But  the  climate  is  mUd,  and  the  temperature  ts  surprisingly  uniform  throughout 
the  year.  The  principal  of  these  islands  are  Wellington^  Cambridre,  Adelaidet  Hanover,  BennH,  ti- 
€utxi,  Chatham,  Madre  de  Dios  (God's  Mother ;)  with  the  peninsuuis  of  Taytas  and  Tretmontet. 

Chiloe  is  a  larffe  island,  forming  the  most  southern  province  of  Chili,  and  the  last  inhabited  nart  of 
the  west  coast  or  South  America.  It  is  about  120  miles  in  length  by  40  in  breadth ;  population  of  it  and 
36  adjaoent  islaads,  about  50,ouo.  The  Island  is  mountainous  and  covered  with  wood ;  and  the  climate 
Is  healthy  but  damp.  It  feeds  great  herds  of  sheep,  hogs,  cattle,  horses,  and  other  animals-;  and  the 
principal  articles  of  export  are  planks,  hams,  brooms,  hides,  wooHen  cloths.  &c.,  to  the  value  of  25,000 
xlollars  a-ycar.  The  chief  towns  are  San  Carlos,  which  is  fortified,  and  has  a  population  of  9000 1 
Castro,  and  MauUn.  To  the  southward  extends  the  long  Chonos  Archipelago,  the  physical  character 
of  which  is  little  better  than  that  of  the  South  Patagonian  Islands.  It  is  umost  uninhabitablo.  In- 
deed, to  the  south  of  Chiloe  there  are  vcrv  few  acres  of  land  capable  of  cultivation,  and  no  place 
which  is  fit  for  the  permanent  abode  of  civilized  man. 

Mocha,  a  small  island  off  the  coa.it  of  Chili,  in  soirth  lat  88°  19^,  Is  high,  with  deep  water  round  It, 
but  straggling  and  dangerous  rocks  lie  near  it  towards  the  south-west.  A  few  Chilenos  live  on  it  for 
the  sake  of  catcliing  seals  on  the  rocks. 

The  Islands  op  Juan  Fkrhandes,  discovered  by  a  Spaniard  of  that  name  in  15C3,  consist  of  two 

Principal  and  several  smaller  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  400  miles  W.  of  the  coast  of  Chili,  in  33°  40^ 
.  lat.  The  larger  island  named  Mas-a-tierra  (nearest  Isnd),  is  from  10  to  12  miles  long  and  6  broad, 
elevated  in  the  north  ;  less  lofty,  but  rocky  and  barren  in  the  south.  The  fig  and  the  vine  flourish  on 
the  hill  sides  ;  and,  among  the  larger  trees,  are  the  sandal,  cork,  and  a  species  of  palm  called  chuta, 
which  bears  a  rich  fruit  Goats  are  found  in  a  wild  state  in  the  interior ;  seals,  walrusses,  and  Crus- 
tacea, on  the  coasts.  The  island  has  been  taken  on  lease  from  the  Chilian  government  bv  an  American, 
who  has  brought  to  it  about  l.V)  families  of  Tahitians,  with  the  intention  of  cultlvatmg  it,  so  as  to 
make  it  become  the  resort  of  whalers  and  other  vessels  navigating  the  Pacific.  Off  its  soutn*west  poini 
Is  the  small  island  of  Sarda  Clara  or  Goat  JslanH.  The  smaller  island,  named  Maa-^s^fuera  (farthest 
out ).  is  a  lofty  volcanic  rock,  90  miles  farther  west.  The  highest  mountain  of  BIas-apti#rra  is  3000  feet, 
jmd  the  summit  of  Mas-a-fuera  is  2300  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Isles  qf  St.  Felis  are  a  small  group,  between  25°  and  26°  8.  lat.,  and  79°  and  81°  W.  long. 

The  Galapaoos  are  a  eroup  of  volcanic  islands,  situate  under  the  equator,  between  89°  and  92° 
W.  long.  They  are  all  of  comparatively  recent  formation ;  and  the  lava  is  yerr  hard,  so  that  vege- 
tation makes  small  progress.  On  five  islands  there  are  fertile  spots,  at  one  of  whidi,  on  Charles's 
Island,  a  small  colony  has  been  established  by  the  government  of  Guayaquil.  There  are  six  principal 
and  seven  smaller  islands,  besides  many  islets  and  rocks.  The  largest  is  GO  miles  in  length,  and  15  broad; 
and  its  summit  rises  40(N)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  first  landing  on  their  shores,  dismal  look- 
ing heaps  of  broken  lava  everywhere  meet  the  eye,  with  innumerable  crabs,  hideous  iguanas,  and 
arcat  elephant  tortoises.  The  two  latter  species  of  animals  are  peculiar  to  tlie  Islands ;  and,  indeed,  it 
fs  from  the  last  that  the  group  derives  its  name  of  Islas  de  hts  Galapagos  or  Islands  of  Land  Turtles, 

The  Islet  qf  RerMagigedo,  between  18°  and  20°  N.  lat..  and  l(p°and  115°  W.  long.,  west  by  south 
of  Cape  Corrientcs  in  Atexico,  arc  four  in  number,  named  San  Benedicto,  Del  Socorro,  Bocca-partidat 
and  Santa  Bosa.  They  are  almost  in  the  same  line  of  latitude  with  the  volcanoes  of  Colima,  Jorullo, 
Poi»ocatepctl,  and  Orizaba :  and  pumice  stones  are  found  among  them,  proving  them  to  bo  of  volcanic 
origin.  To  the  north-west  is  a  small  island  named  Shelooek's,  about  200  miles  south-west  of  Cape 
8t.  Lucas  in  California.  Ciipperton's  Island,  and  Gallego,  are  two  small  islands  between  those  of 
Revillagigedo  and  the  Galapagos ;  the  former  in  J0°  StC  ^.  lat,  and  the  latter  in  1°  4^  N- 
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Kooika,  luuMdalso  Qttaira  and  rmmtamfttr't  Uamd,  It  a  krf«  Uaiid  doit  on  tlM  aoMt  of  Kai«h 
Amerloa,  to  the  north  of  the  ColmnUa  rlrcr,  and  croMod  b;  tho  ftQP  M.  lat.  It  b  Mparatod  ft«M  tho 
nalnland  hj  Qnaen  Charlotte's  Boond,  and  the  Strait  of  Joan  de  Foea.  It  ooiMune  abovi  lOgOOO 
■qiiare  mllee ;  Is  rocky  and  derated,  hot  no  part  of  it  attaint  anj  craat  height.  The  aoaat  tethor 
north  it  lined  Inr  a  nnmber  of  large  iaiandt,  bearing  the  inappropnale  namea  of  Qmmm  CkmriMe% 
iVimy  ^  fyMt,  and  such  like. 

THE  ARCTIC  POLAR  REGIONS. 

North  Amarlea  and  the  ialandt  eonneeted  with  It  may  be  eonaldered  at  terminating  aft  Iinncatif 
Soond,  whleh  extoida  about  S03  mllee  weatward,  and  Ibrmt  a  wide  acperation  between  them  and  the 
Miont  whidi  eonrtitnte  tlie  northern  and  cattcm  tidet  of  Baliln't  Bey.  The  eonntrr  taoa 
a^oining  Laneaater  Bound,  teemt  to  eontitt  of  a  nnmber  of  Jarge  itiuidt  or  penintniaa. 
hy  wide  ttnUtt ;  hot  towardt  Baflin't  Bay  there  teemt  to  be  a  oonUnnoat  matt  of  land, 
nerthward  to  Sir  Tliomat  Smith't  Soond,  which  ftormt  the  noctb-wettem  limit  of  Greenland 
iMid  hat  been  called  Xof^  lltton,  and  the  itiandt  to  the  wettward,  iWnr**  iUendfy  the  OBoet  weatnfj 
of  them  yet  Imownbelu  JtfWfOb  lUbn^  where  Captain  Pari/ wtaiteraa  in  1819*90.  Tbeahorttean- 
aitt  of  ttetp  rocdn,  while  the  interior  It  ooeopied  1^  moontauie  alwayt  eorertd  with  taew.  HetA 
DtTon  ttemt  to  be  nnlnhthited ;  hot  Pany't  Itlaadt  contain  a  Hm  IhmlHta  of  FtgnimaiiT 


OmaaunMm  anpeart  to  form  one  oontinnoot  maatof  land,  ecttendfaig  akmg  the  eattem  tide  of  BtC> 
•n't  Bay.  from  Cue  FarewelU  in  SOP  M.  lat.,  to  Smith's  Somid,  in  78P,  more  than  19C0  mlltot  and  en* 
Banding  in  width  ftom  C^^  Farewell  to  the  meet  northerly  part  known,  whwe  the  hreadtfa  < 
•00  mUtt.  It  It  a  barren  monntainoot  eonntrj,  nearly  the  whole  raHhee  of  whidi  la 
ptrpetnal  lee  and  tnow ;  which  in  many  nartt  form  glaeiert  ettending  to  thoTesy  ehom 
appear  at  Icy  dUb,  teveral  hundred  fo& liigh.  The  eattem  coaat  cenerally  rltea  In  W^  < 
fock  or  ice»  dote  totlte  there,  tndltbetet  wiring  titewhde  year  withenormooamasBBa  of  I 
render  the  veg|rtatlon  exceedingly  tcanty,  and  the  fishing  very  prtoarkMU.  Accordingly.  onbBft* 
Bsqulmans  tnhaMt  It.  The  western  eoBret  are  higli,  rugged,  and  liarren,  bat  are  InidBiiHed  m  dtm 
fadett,  tome  of  wUdi  penetrate  100  miiet,  tnd  on  the  theltaed  low  gronndt  tlong  thoir  banks  tnars  m 


d)le  to  proeeeutt^  fmr  a  eontiderable  period  during  taouner,  the  fiiherlet,  on  the  prednot  ef  nWsh 
ttey  tnbtltt.    The  dimate  It  alto  Ittt  ttrere,  though  the  ground  doet  not  begin  to  tfaMr  tU 


oCJnne  I  bat  In  Jubr  the  thermometer  rittt  to  99^.    The  atmcephere  It  pure,  light,  nnd  hnahhyt  fcl 
In  winter  the  oold  it  tometimee  very  Intense.    The  T^retttlon  in  the  northern  dlatriolB  oondtli  if 


Bohent  and  motttt  i  but,  forther  tooth,  there  are  a  few  ammal  planit,  and  eono 
dirubB.  In  weU-thaltertd  valleyi  Urch  and  movntdn-ash  now  to  the  height  of  a  not 
ttureo  or  fonr  Indiet  thi<^    Potatoet,  and  a  fow  other  culinary  TegetaUes,  are  raltad  « 


•Bfanalt  t  and  tht  only  deuNBtle  animd  pttsssssd  by  the  natiTet  It' the  dog,  whidi  tWj  nBOlkr  dra«- 
Ing  tledget.  Bta*fowl  tnd  flth,  etpeclaUy  cod  um  cai^n,  are  dantlfhl :  hot  tenia  mppjiy  the  bmI 
BttenUdwanttof  thenatlTet,wtththtirfhr.  aUnt,  andoil.    The  InbaWtanta  am  FtBdwii.  wbi 


ahtep  arakapt  by  the  European  tettlerBi    Bdn-detr,  harct,  fbxet,  and  white 

'       ijSdf 

laa.fowl 

ihreonthBWB8teoaat,atfornorthaB77^N.  Jat,Mkfontheeattcoattto7flP.    Tbalr 

patloat  art  flddng  and  taal-hunUng  t  thty  are  imdtr  the  dominion  ef  Denmark,  fonalng  IS' 

with  1ft  minor  oommerdd  and  10  mletifNiary  tdabMthmentt  t  the  meet  northern  ataftm  la  U/mt' 

fMB<elnN.tat.7t<'ao'.    Many  of  tha  paople  haTo  embracad  Chrletianlty,  and  nra  ~ 

li^at  dvillatd  I  fhou^  the  dreurottancea  In  which  thcw  are  daoed  must  ever  OM 

thdr  great  Improvement.    The  trade  bKween  Oreenlana  and  Denmark  employa  five  or  siz 

The  ezportt  consitt  chiefly  of  wlide  oil,  sed,  bear,  and  rtln4eer  skint,  ddcr  down.  fto.    CeAti  t^ 

bacco,  snuff,  and  brandy,  are  the  prindpd  artldes  of  Import.    The  toed  popolntion  la  oatfanatsd  d 

bdween  6000  and  7000  Esquimaux,  and  150  Danes  or  other  Europeans. 

BAPrm's  Bat,  and  Datis*  Stbait,  which  divide  Greenland  from  America,  extend  In  the  direethia 
of  N.  by  W.  from  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  for  1300  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  1C9.  at  tlw 
narrowest  part  of  Davis*  Strdt,  under  the  Arctic  Circle,  to  about  300  miles,  oppositeLAneaater  SoaDd. 
This  great  sea  is  navlsable only  in  June,  July,  August,  and  September;  navigation  daring  thsMt 
c^  the  year  l)eing  rendered  impossible  by  icebergs.    It  is  of  great  but  variable  depth,  with  a  i 


bottom.  There  are  strong  currenU  which  set  towards  the  south  in  Davis'  Strdt,  but  in  the  uppsr  psit 


of  the  l>ay  they  seem  to  run  north.    Indeed,  it  is  sdd  that  a  strong  current  sets  in  f^om 

round  Cape  Farewell,  and  continues  dons  the  eastern  coast  to  N.  lat.  67°,  where  it  croesee  evsr  Is 
Cape  Wabinaham,  and  thence  flows  southward  along  the  western  shores  of  the  bay,  and  these  «f 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  The  black  whde  is  very  nbundaiit  in  these  seat,  on  which  aoesad 
thay  are  vidted  every  summer  by  a  great  numl>er  of  whding  vessels,  whIdi,  since  Captdn  Party 
abowed  them  the  wav,  even  cross  the  Bay  and  penetrate  Lancaster  Sound.  DavIa*  Stridt  was  dis- 
covered l>y  John  Davis  in  1596;  BafBn'a  Bay,  by  Robert  Bylot  and  WUliara  BaiBn  in  1616;  but  it  «as 
not  till  the  summer  of  1818  tliat  tlM^y  were  agdn  followed  in  their  track  round  the  hmj.  These  sos 
are  remarkaUy  tree  trom  islands  and  rocks.'  The  largest  Is  Disco  Island^  on  the  east  eoost,  iaif* 
N.  lat.;  and  Han  or  tVavgatt  Irie^  a  little  fiurthcr  north,  lias  acquired  some  cdebrtty,  aa  the  plass 
where  experiments  liave  been  made  with  the  pendulum  to  ascertain  the  figure  of  the  Eaurth. 

The  SpiTBaBaoBW  (Peaked  Mountains)  are  a  gni^op  of  four  iMve  and  many  smaller  Idanda  lathi 
Arctic  Ocean,  to  the  eastward  of  Greenland,  between  N.  lat  76<^  and  81<=*,  and  7^  and  tl^  E.  leaf. 
Their  shores  are  no  where  flat ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  every  direction,  consist  of  conlod  meontslai 
which  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  an  elevation  of  between  1500  and  S700  feet,  l>eing  eeporated  by  nsi^ 
row  vdleya.  which  generdly  open  to  the  sea,  and  are  dl  occupied  by  glaciers.  In  aammer,  atnrr-**  «f 
water  flow  from  some  of  them,  and  form  cascades ;  but,  in  general,  the  gladers  are  covered  with  \ 


all  the  veer.  Not  a  plant  deserring  the  name  of  tree  or  shrub  enlivens  the  desolate  acones  and  ef  thi 
47  species  ef  plants  which  the  country  produces,  most  are  mosses  and  lichena.  The  arctic  fox  Is  thi 
most  common  quadruped ;  but  there  are  also  white  l>ears,  rein-deer,  and  nnmerona  aoa  fowL  Ths 
turrounding  teas  teem  with  life ;  with  whdet,  seds,  wairusses,  cod,  ling,  benimri  torak^aad  skats; 
but  the  moat  abundant  marine  animals  are  of  the  molluscous  and  crustaceous  rlataee.  Tba  eUmsii 
la  intensely  odd;  but  the  atmosphere  is  pure  and  dry,  and  so  serene  and  reftuctlve,  thaft  oldeetsari 
dearly  seen  throuBh  it  at  vast  distanoes.  The  dominion  Is  claimed  by  Russia,  and  n  fow  RnadBn  hs»' 
tars  continue  on  the  islanda,  even  during  winter,  to  pursue  the  sed  and  the  walma.  To  tho  i 
weatof  S|"  *  -  -        -  -      -_ 

an< 


Mt  of  Sdubergen,  nearer  the  eoatt  of  Greenland,  is  the  rocky  island  of  Jon  Jfoyon,  whtoh 
elevatioa  of  7000  foet  alwve  the  lord  of  the  tea,  and  oontdnt  an  aetlve  voloano. 
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OCEANICA  OR  OCEANIA. 


This  name  has  been  employed  by  the  French  geographers,  and  adopted  by  those  of 
other  nations,  to  include  the  innumerable  islands  scattered  over  the  great  ocean 
which  extends  from  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Asia  to  the  western  coast  of  America. 
From  Asia,  Oceania  is  separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  the 
Chinese  Sea,  the  Channel  of  Formosa,  and  the  sea  to  the  south  and  east  of  Japan ;  and 
from  America,  by  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  which  is  free  of  islands,  between  the 
western  shores  of  that  continent,  and  the  most  easterly  parts  of  Polynesia.  Oceania 
may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  portions,  which  we  shall  treat  of  separately,  under 
the  names  of  Malaysia  or  Malaisia  ;  Australasia  ;  and  Polynesia, 

I.  MALAYSIA. 

General  Description. — Malaysia  includes  the  numerous  islands  immediately  ad* 
joining  the  south-eastern  coasts  of  Asia,  to  which  they  have  been  hitherto  usually 
considered  as  an  appendage,  under  the  name  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  group 
has  been  named  Malaysia  from  the  circumstance,  that  almost  without  exception  people 
of  the  Malay  race  possess  the  coasts,  at  least  of  all  the  large  islands,  and  are,  indeed, 
the  dominant  race  of  the  Archipelago.  It  is  situate  between  12^  4(y  S.,  and  20^  N. 
lat.,  and  92°  and  134°  E.  long.  The  Archipelago  is  arranged  into  groups  and  chaini 
of  islands,  which,  being  thickly  strewed,  form  numerous  straits  and  passages,  the 
intricacy  of  which  would  render  the  navigation  dangerous,  were  not  the  seas  distin . 
guished  beyond  all  others,  by  the  proximity  of  large  tracts  of  land,  by  their  pacific 
character,  and  by  the  uniformity  of  the  prevailing  winds  afid  currents.  The  whole 
of  Malaysia  is  situate  within  the  tropics.  There  is  accordingly  a  great  uniformity 
of  climate,  of  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  and  in  the  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. It  possesses  the  common  characteristics  of  other  tropical  countries;  heat, 
moisture,  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  islands  are  throughout  of  a  mountainous 
nature,  and  the  Archipelago  is  traversed  by  several  great  lines  of  volcanic  action. 
From  Luzon,  where  there  are  three  active  volcanoes,  one  line  extends  through  Min- 
danao,  Sanguir,  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Celebes,  Gilolo,  and  the  Moluccas, 
where  it  is  met  by  two  other  great  volcanic  lines,  the  one  of  which  extends  east 
and  west  from  Barren  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  through  Sumatra,  Java,  Bali, 
Lombok,  Sumbawa,  Sandelwood,  and  others,  and  the  other  stretches  through  Borneo,  • 
Celebes,  Banda,  with  New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  various  other 
islands  of  Polynesia.  The  islands  contain  few  plains,  and  no  arid  deserts.  Where 
not  cultivated,  they  are  generally  covered  with  forests  of  stupendous  trees.  They 
are  distinguished  from  every  other  group  of  islands  in  the  world,  by  the  presence  of 
periodical  winds ;  and  from  all  countries  whatever  by  the  peculiar  diaracter  of  these. 
If  not  the  most  extensive,  Malaysia  is  at  least  the  most  widely  spread  region,  and 
the  region  of  the  most  curious  and  various  productions  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  equator.  The  insularity  of  the  region,  the  contiguity  of  the  islands, 
and  the  facility  and  rapidity  of  the  navigation,  are  also  prominent  and  characteristic 
features.  The  animal  and  vegetable  productions  either  differ  wholly  from  those  of 
other  countries,  or  consist  of  important  varieties  of  them ;  and  the  productions  of 
the  intervening  seas  are  not  less  remarkable  for  their  abundance  and  variety  than 
those  of  the  land. 

There  is,  however,  much  diversity  in  the  physical  character  of  the  islands  and  their 
inhabitants:  the  whole  are  capable  of  being  classed  under  five  natural  divisions. 
Beginning  from  the  west,  the  first  division  comprehends  Sumatra,  Java,  Bali,  Lorn* 
bok,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  western  portion  of  Borneo,  as  fiir  as  1 16°  £.  long. 
The  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  this  division  are  peculiar,  and  have  a  higher 
character  of  utility  than  those  of  the  other  divisions ;  the  soil  is  more  fertile,  and 
better  suited  for  rearing  vegetable  food  of  the  highest  quality.  The  civilised  inhabit 
tants  have  a  general  similarity  in  manners,  language,  and  political  institutions ;  thef 
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art*  iiiiM'h  more  civilized  than  those  of  the  other  division^  and  bare  reade  ron»idi:n 
prDpri's-*  ill  art«»,  anus,  and  letters.  Rice  is  their  principal  food,  and  is  jr«n«rr 
abundant.  Celfhi"*  U  the  centre  of  the  :»econd  grand  di%'i&ion,  which  cnmpreb^i 
lu'siilc":  that  jrreiit  inland,  the  smaller  islands  on  its  coast,  as  Boutong  and  Sabu-r. 
whoU-  chain  of  islands  from  116"  to  1'24-  E.  long.,  with  the  ea»t  roast  of  Boru-jc 
to  i\-  N.  lat.  Tl»o  animal  and  ve^etalde  proiluctions  have  irenc-rally  a  peculiar  rbcj 
Icr;  the  soil  is  less  fertile  than  that  of  the  first  division,  and  le.<s  adapted  fur  pru 
<-iiiir  rice  or  other  grain  of  the  first  quality.  The  civilized  inhabitant*  have  m 
<-Mnsiclcral)le  pro^re-is  in  the  useful  arts,  but  their  civilization  is  of  an  inferior  kir-i: 
that  of  the  first  division.  In  lanpiape,  manners,  and  political  institutions,  ibi-rc : 
siirpri^in^  similarity  among  them,  but  they  dilfer  widely  from  their  western  nei^'bk'i 
Rici'  is  their  principal  food,  but  is  not  abundant,  and  sa^o  is  occasionally  u>ed.  1 
'>R  third  division,  which  extends  from  124^  to  130^  E.  long.,  and  from  S.  lat.  10*' to 

SjA  lat.  '2  \  didors  remarkably  from  all  the  rest.     The  character  of  the   nionsoon*  i«  Ii, 

H  reversed.     The  eastern  monsoon,  which  is  dry  and  moderate  to  the  wo*t,  is  hrre  re 

and  boisterous  ;  the  western  monsoon,  which  isroui;h  and  wet  in  the  first  twodivi-.'.v 
is  here  dry  and  tem|KTate.  The  greater  number  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  nrst  ri 
3J>  divisions  dis;ip(>ear  in  the  third,  which  possesses  remarkable  productions  of  it^  0-4 

?y  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.     This  is  the  native  country  of  the  clove  ?j 

■7W  the  nutmeg,  and  the  only  region  that  produces  them  in  perfection.'    For  rai>iiif  ti 

•i^  higher  kintis  of  vegetable  food  the  soil  is  less  suited.     Rice  is   scarcely  produt^ 

*l\  all,  and  the  staple  food  of  the  people  is  sago.   In  Unguage,  manners,  and  instimtic-r 

•\^  the   |ieople  agree  among  themselves,   but  ditTcr  essentially  from   their  neigfaK)>ir 

V|  They  are  far  inferior  in  knowledge,  skill,  and  civilization,  to  the  people  of  the  tk 

;p»  two  divisions;  and  have  never  acquired  the  use  of  letters.      The  fourth  divwiw 

>*]  the  lejist  distinctly  characterized  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  marked  by  points  of  di>*in::I 

tude  sufficiently  striking  to  entitle  it  to  be  considered  sefiarately.  It  extends  :K': 
ll<r  to  128^  E.  long,  and  from  4°  to  10^  N.  lat.,  including  the  north-eastern  corai 
of  Borneo,  the  large  island  of  Mindanao,  and  the  Sooloo  archipelago.  The  clovc-  a.-: 
the  nutmeg  arc  indigenous,  but  of  inferior  quality  ;  sago  is  much  used,  but  rice  is  tl 
•'  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants.     In  civilization  the  people  are  suptTior  to  those  t 

the  third  division,  but  inferior  to  those  of  the  first  and  second.  Their  lan^ace.  rtuu 
ners,  and  institutions  are  peculiar,  agreeing  with  each  other,  but  dififering  from  tho* 
of  all  their  neighbours.  The  fit\h  division  is  the  well  known  group  of  the  Philippiuj 
Mhich  extend  from  10~  to  15"  N.  lat.  A  geographical  position  so  ditfeient  froa  ttj 
of  all  the  other  countries  of  Malaysia  occasions  much  difference  of  climate  and  iiati:-:i 
productions.  It  is  the  only  portion  of  Malaysia  within  the  region  of  hurric;«Ke?.  .-i 
this  circmnstance  alone  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the  country.  The  soil  is  vlcr.-: 
nent  fertility.  It  is  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  tobacco  and  the  ^uz-c' 
cime,  but  does  not  pioduce  the  pepper  of  the  first  division,  the  spices  of  the  tb::: 
nor  the  delicate  and  peculiar  fruits  which  characterize  the  islands  within  h^  of  ri. 
equator,  and  Jire  unknown  to  all  other  regions  of  the  earth.  The  manner^  *> 
toui-;,  and  institutions,  and,  above  all,  the  languiige  of  the  people,  ditfer  from  t):-< 
of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  other  divisions.     Rice  is  the  food  of  the  more  civiiiit^ 


1 


races. 


Pt:ni'LE.^Theso  distinctive  features  have  necessarily  produced  the  most  e\toii>i»i 
inflii('iu«>  on  the  eliaraeter  and  civilization  of  the  inhabitants.  The  most  abject  ruT 
only,  those  secluded  from  the  sea,  are  hunters;  there  are  no  pastonil  tribes  ;  a:ul  i 
niiL'r.uions  are  made  by  watiT.  Their  boats  and  canoes  are  to  the  Malays  what  tbi 
horse  and  the  camel  are  to  the  Tartars  and  the  Arabs ;  the  people  are  bv  neros?!:^ 
navigators  and  fishermen,  and  from  this  con(iition  the  progress  ot  civilizjiiiun  aiuon] 
them  is  to  be  traced.     Predatory  warfare  is  the  only  kind  suited  to  their  genius. 

The  iidiabitants  con>i>t  of  two  perfectly  distinct  races;  the  one  fair  or  It-wi 
coloured,  with  lank  hair  ;  the  other  black  or  sooty  coloured,  with  wotdly  or  trii'z'.c* 
hair.  The  brown  coloured  tribes  agree  so  remarkably  in  appearance'  with  lirl 
other,  that  one  general  description  will  sulVice  for  all ;  and  the  varieties  may  gorf 
rally  be  considered  as  objects  of  curious  rather  than  of  u^eful  di.Htinction.  *  TIa: 
persons  are  short,  squat,  and  robust.  Their  medium  height  nmy  be  reckoned.  !.■ 
the  men,  about  five  feet  two  inelies,  and  lor  the  women,  alu»ut  three  inches  K?* 
Their  complexion  is  generally  brown,  but  varies  a  little  in  different  tribes:  neithi- 
the  climate  nor  tlie  habits  of  the  people  seem  to  have  any  effect  upon  it.  The  fidrj> 
races  are  generally  towar<ls  the  west,  and  >ome  of  them,  as  the  Rittas  of  Sumatr.j.  ;ir 
under  the  very  equator.     The  Javanese,  who  live  the  most  comlortablv,  aie  amon; 
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the  darkest  people  of  this  race ;  while  the  wretched  Dayaks  or  eannibals  of  Borneo, 
are  among  the  fairest.  The  hair  of  the  head  is  long,  lank,  harsh,  and  always  black  ; 
on  every  other  part  of  the  body  the  hair  is  scanty  ;  the  beard  in  particular  is  yery 
defective.  The  Mahometan  priests  among  them  are  fond  of  wearing  beards,  but  the 
utmost  they  can  obtain  by  great  care  and  assiduous  culture,  is  a  few  straggling 
hairs,  which  only  serve  to  make  them  ridiculous.  The  rest  of  the  community  pluck 
out  what  no  pains  would  render  respectable.  Compared  with  Europeans,  Arabs,  Per- 
sians, Tartars,  Burmans,  and  Siamese,  they  may  be  considered  as  an  ill-looking  race. 
They  most  resemble  in  person  and  complexion  the  people  of  Siam  and  Ava ;  but 
nevertheless  differ  essentially  from  these,  and  are,  in  short,  a  distinct  race,  maintain- 
ing among  themselves  a  remarkable  congruity,  but  are,  at  the  same  time,  very  unlike 
any  other  people.  Their  standard  of  perfection  in  colour  is  virgin  gold ;  but  their 
complexion  is  scarcely  ever  clear,  and  a  blush  is  hardly  at  any  time  discernible  in  it. 
This  circumstance,  however,  distinguishes  them  irom  Europeans  more  than  from 
Asiatics. 

The  Pua-puas,  Papuas,  or  woolly-haired  race,  resemble  dwarfish  African  negroes. 
Mr.  Crawford  says  that  he  never  saw  any  of  them  whose  stature  exceeded  five  feet, 
and  he  has  seen  full-grown  men  of  only  four  feet  nine  inches.  Besides  their  short  sta- 
ture they  have  spare  and  puny  frames  ;  and  their  complexion  is  of  a  sooty  colour.  Sir 
Everard  Home  draws  the  following  distinction  between  them  and  Africans : — **  The 
skin  (of  the  Pua^pua)  is  of  a  lighter  colour ;  the  woolly  hair  grows  in  small  tufls,  and 
each  hair  has  a  spiral  twist.  The  forehead  rises  higher,  and  the  hind  head  is  not  so 
much  cut  off.  The  nose  projects  more  from  the  fiice.  The  upper  lip  is  longer  and  more 
prominent.  The  lower  Up  projects  forward  from  the  lower  jaw  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  chin  forms  no  part  of  the  fiice,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
mouth.  The  buttocks  are  so  much  lower  than  in  the  African  negro  as  to  form  a 
striking  mark  of  distinction  ;  but  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  as  high  as  in  the  African.  It 
is  only,  indeed,  in  the  mere  exterior  stamp  that  the  puny  negro  of  Malaysia  bears  any 
resemblance  to  the  African,  who,  in  vigour  of  frame,  and  capacity  for  endurance,  it 
superior  to  all  the  Asiatic  and  American  races.  The  Pua-puas  are  evidently  a  dis- 
tinct variety  of  the  human  species,  and  a  very  inferior  one.  Their  puny  stature  and 
feeble  frames  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  poverty  of  their  food,  or  the  hardships  of  their 
condition ;  for  the  brown  races,  who  live  under  circumstances  equally  precarious, 
have  vigorous  constitutions.  Some  islands,  indeed,  they  enjoy  almost  exclusively  to 
themselves,  yet  they  have  in  no  instance  risen  above  the  most  abject  stMe  of  bar- 
barism. Whenever  they  come  in  contact  with  the  fair  race,  they  are  hunted  down 
like  wild  beasts,  and  driven  to  the  natural  fiutnesses  of  the  mountains.  Those  of 
ihem,  however,  who  inhabit  New  Guinea  and  the  islands  to  the  eastward,  though 
hideous  in  appearance,  are  said  to  be  robust  men  of  a  shining  black  complexion.*' 

The  question  of  the  first  origin  of  both  of  these  races  appears  to  Mr.  Crawford  to 
be  one  far  beyond  the  compass  of  human  reason.  **  By  very  superficial  observers," 
he  says,  "  the  one  has  been  supposed  a  colony  from  Afnca,  and  the  other  an  emigra- 
tion from  Tartary.  Either  hypothesis  is  too  absurd  to  bear  the  slightest  touch  of 
examination.  Not  to  say  that  each  race  is  radically  distinct  firom  the  stock  from 
which  it  is  imagined  to  have  proceeded ;  the  physical  state  of  the  globe,  the  nature 
of  man,  and  all  that  we  know  of  his  history,  must  be  overturned  to  render  these  vio- 
lent suppositions  possible." — (Hist.  Ind,  Archipelago,  I.  27.) 

Such  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Crawford's  inquiries ;  but  later  and  more  minute  re- 
searches have  established  the  existence  of  a  third  race  of  Malaysians,  as  black  as  the 
Papuas,  or  nearly  so,  but  with  straight  or  lank  hair,  and  different  features,  sometimes 
resembling  those  of  the  Hindoos.  They  seem,  however,  generally  to  be  of  the  same 
lineage  and  physical  character  as  the  Australians,  and  to  be  the  aborigines,  or  oldest 
known  inhabitants  of  the  larger  islands.  They  are  every  where  extremely  barbarous ; 
and,  where  not  reduced  to  slavery,  the  different  tribes  retain  a  general  similarity  in 
their  habits  of  life.  They  are  termed  Al/ouroua,  Ara/uras,  Araforas,  or  Hara/oras, 
and  speak  a  great  variety  of  languages.  They  are  found  in  New  Guinea,  the  Mo- 
luccas, Celebes,  and  the  Philippines ;  the  barlMirous  people  of  the  interior  of  Borneo 
belong,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  same  race ;  and  the  savages  of  the  interior  of  Sumatra 
are  probably  a  tribe  of  the  same  description. 

For  a  people  below  the  middle  size  of  Europeans,  and  living  almost  solely  on 
vegetable  food,  the  brown  Malaysians  are  strong  and  athletic ;  not  agile  and  active, 
but  persevering.  They  are  uncleanly  in  their  habits  and  persons,  but  temperate  and 
even  abstemious  in  their  diet.  They  may  be  considered  industrious  or  indolent  in 
proportion  to  their  degree  of  dvilizaiion  or  barbarity.     Wherever  they  enjoy  tran- 
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quillity  and  security  they  are  found  to  be  induttrioui  like  other  people  in  the  ai 
circumstances.     Their  frames  are  suited  to  the  climate  they  lire  in  ;  tbej  bare 
cimstitutioiial  ligtleMness  or  apathy;   and,  whenever  they  have  a  reafonahle  pi 
spect  of  advantage,  they  labour  with  vigour  and  persevermnce.     Bat,  as  civilinti 
among  even  the  most  improved  is  but  in  an  early  stage,  and  even  their  best  fbrmi 
government  are  wretched,  and  confer  little  security  of  peraoa  or  property,  their  cS 
racter  feels  the  influence,  and  they  may  all  be  pronounced  an  indolent  race,  man; 
them  approaching  to  listleasness  and  apathy.    They  are  gifted  with  m  large  portion 
fortitude,  but  their  courage  consists  rather  in  suffering  with  patience,  thui  in  brsvi 
danger.     With  respect  to  their  intellectual  faculties,  they  may  be  pronounced  sk 
of  comprehension,  but  of  sound,  though  contracted  judgment.    In  quicknrcs,  acutems 
and  comprehensiveness  of  understanding,  they  come  far  short  of  the  civilized  nations 
Europe,  and  in  subtlety  they  are  not  less  inferior  to  the  Hindoos  and  the  Chiacj 
Their  weakness  of  reason  and  pruriancy  of  imadnation  make  them  wonderfully  cr 
dulousand  superstitious.     But  though  their  faculties  are  feeble*  they  are  not  perrirrt^ 
by  false  impressions,  nor  distorted  and  diseased  by  the  influence  of  fidse  refinement  ii 
erroneous  education,  like  those  of  most  of  the  Asiatic  nations ;   w*hile  they  po«M 
an  abundant  share  of  l^iudable  curiosity,  with  an  anxious  desire  for  knowledge.    Tbi 
are  also  honourably  distinguished  from  the  Asiatics  by  a  regard  for  truth  ;  they  bsi 
no  capacity  for  intrigue,  and  have  never  been  known  at  any  time  to  pursue  tfao*e  ia 
terous  expedients,  and  cunning  practices,  in  which  the  whole  lives  of  some  AiistM 
are  so  frequently  spent.    They  are  capable  of  attachment,  gratitude,  and  fidelity;  ■ 
grave,  reserved,  cautious,  courteous,  and  obsequious ;  but  neither  litigious,  avahciosi 
nor  rapacious,  though  sufficiently  tenacious  of  their  rights.     They  are  not  croel  n 
unfeeling;  in  their  legal  punishments  there  are  no  symptoms  of  refined  cnieltr,  tli 
origin  of  which  can  be  traced  to  their  own  manners ;  they  are  good-humoured  and  chee 
ful  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  very  slightly  irascible ;  and  hospitality  is  almost  umra 
sally  practised.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  public  security,  and  of  a  rcguli 
administration  of  justice,  leaves  in  a  great  measure  in  the  hands  of  private  perMinstk 
power  of  avenging  injuries ;  and,  accordingly,  every  man  has  arms  in  his  hands.   Tk 
point  of  honour  is,  in  consequence,  often  as  much  observed  by  the  peasant  of  Blslayn 
as  by  French  or  English  gentlemen.  In  their  demeanour  there  is  a  large  share  of  ostim 
politeness ;  among  the  more  scrupulous,  a  contemptuous  or  haughty  manner,  still  le 
an  abusive  expression,  or  a  blow,  will  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment ;  the  kris  is  ems 
hand  ready  to  avenge  the  insult.     Every  man  knows  this,  and  the  consequence  is 
guRrded  demeanour  and  a  universal  politeness.     All  the  tribes  of  the  Archip<li£ 
prido  themselves  in  tbi-i,  and  never  sutfcr  an  indignity  even  to  a  stranger  who  coul 
Jp  not  defend  himself.    They  are  neither  bigoted  nor  intolerant,  with  respect  to  anrcl&i 

IJ-I  of  opinions  or  prnrtices,  whether  civil  or  religious.     They  bear  no  rancour  towc 

ik*  strangers,  but  readily  tolerate  their  peculiar  manners,  customs,  and  forms  of  relipin 

{;;  They  are,  however,  simple,  credulous,  and  superstitious;  it  would  require  a  voluzii 

L  says  Mr.  Crawford,  to  describe  all  the  forms  under  which  these  weaknesses  are  <!:; 

p  played.  They  believe  in  dreams,  omens,  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  casting  of  nativitze 

g  supernatural  endowments,   invulnerability,   sorcery,  enchantments,    charms,  filire 

^  and  relics.    There  is  not  a  forest,  a  mountain,  a  rock,  or  a  cave,  that  is  not  suppose 

V-  to  be  the  habitation  of  some  invisible  being ;  and,  not  content  with  their  own  stM 

M-  of  these,  their  comprehensive  faith  has  admitted  the  deities  of  Western  India,  Anbi; 

Gj  and  Persia.     These  superstitions  are  generally  harmless  ;  though,  at  times,  their  d^ 

■'*^  lusions  operate  in  the  most  formidable  manner.    But  over  all  their  good  qualities  sn 

weaknesses,  revenge,  the  vice  of  all  barbarians,  is  predominant.  They  can  hard] 
forgive  an  injury,  and  are  capable  of  harbouring  the  longest  and  most  deeply-rootc 
resentment ;  and  in  seeking  to  gratify  this  feeling,  they  sometimes  break  out  into  tba 
fits  of  furious  madnes«,  which  have  become  proverbial  under  the  name  of  muc 
^  where  the  madman  assails  all  who  come  in  his  >%'ay  till  he  is  himself  cut  down.    Am 

ther  vice,  incident  to  their  state  of  society,  is  a  disregard  for  human  life.  They  lii 
in  a  state  of  turbulence  and  anarchy ;  the  power  of  the  law  is  scarcely  felt ;  death 
familiar  to  them  ;  and  the  great  body  of  them  are  in  such  a  state  of  degradation,  th 
life  is  neither  valued  nor  valuable ;  every  man's  life  has  its  price,  and  that  not  a  vei 
high  one  ;  murders  and  assassinations  are  common.  In  their  social  and  domest 
state,  thefts  and  robberies  are  extremely  frequent ;  but  these  crimes  are  general 
perpetrated  only  by  the  meanest  and  most  abandoned  of  the  people ;  and  even  t1 
common  peasantry  are  remarkable,  more  generally  for  honesty  and  fidelity  than  t 
the  opposite  vices.  But,  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers  and  enemies,  the  treacfae 
of  the  Malaysian  character  is  fully  displayed.  '  Of  all  the  people  of  the  East,  wi 
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whom  Europeans  have  had  an  extensive  commercial  intercourse,  the  Malaysians  are 
by  far  the  most  uncivilized  and  barbarous.  The  singular  value  of  the  productions  of 
tbeir  country,  and  its  peculiar  convenience  for  trade,  have  occasioned  an  extent  of 
intercourse  scarcely  compatible  with  tbeir  state  of  civilization ;  the  results  of  which 
are  those  acts  of  piracy  and  other  lawless  attacks  on  the  property  of  strangers,  which 
are  insiduously  perpetrated  in  accordance  with  the  aggressive  spirit  of  all  people  in 
such  a  state  of  society.  Among  a  hundred  nations  of  independent  barbarians,  the 
plunder  of  the  stranger  and  the  traveller  are  no  more  looked  upon  as  crimes,  than 
among  the  Arabs ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  as  among  the  latter  people,  the  same 
stranger,  if  destitute  and  forlorn,  would  find  an  hospitable  reception. 

Marriage  is  universally  observed ;  and  the  lot  of  the  women  may,  on  the  whole, 
be  considered  as  more  fortunate  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  East.  They  are, 
in  general,  not  immured  at  all ;  and  when  they  are  secluded,  the  seclusion  is  but 
partial,  and  is  free  from  that  jealous  restraint  which  has  become  proverbial  with 
Asiatic  manners.  The  husband  invariably  pays  a  price  for  his  wife  ;  but  nevertheless 
w^omen  are  not  treated  with  contempt  or  disdain.  They  eat  with  the  men,  and  asso- 
ciate with  them  in  all  respects  on  such  terms  of  equality  as  are  surprising  in  that  state 
of  society  ;  and  this  equality  is  most  thoroughly  recognised  among  the  most  warlike 
tribes  ;  women  are  frequently  raised  to  the  throne,  and  the  practice  is  most  frequent 
where  the  society  is  most  turbulent.  Polygamy  and  concubinage  are  tolerated  ;  but 
may  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a  vicious  luxury  of  the  great,  than  as  a  general  practice. 
With  respect  to  female  purity  there  is  the  greatest  ditference  of  manners  and  opinions 
among  them,  some  of  the  tribes  being  very  lax,  while  others  are  the  reverse  ;  though 
jealousy  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  vice  belonging  to  any  of  them. 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  population  of  Malaysia  there  are  no  data  upon 
which  any  estimate  can  be  formed.  M.  Balbi  has  arranged  the  Malaysians  according 
to  their  languages,  as  in  the  following  table : — 

The  JATAMBas,  who  seem  to  be  the  most  numerous,  as  they  form  two-thirds  of  the  population  of 
Java,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  polished  people  of  Oceania*  while  their  literature  is  the  richest  and 
most  Important.  They  have  been  at  three  diiferent  epochs  the  preponderant  nation  of  Malavala :  the 
first  of  which  was  towards  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  empire  of  Bu^iapahit 
embraced  almost  the  whole  of  Java,  the  kingdom  of  Palembang  in  Sunuitra,  the  islund  of  Ball,  and  th« 
petty  states  in  the  southern  part  of  Borneo ;  the  second,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  ceutuij,  when 
their  dominion  extended  not  only  over  all  Java,  but  also  over  Sabrang,  Goa,  Macassar,  and  others  in 
Celebes,  Banda,  Snmbawa,  Ende,  Timor,  Sooloo,  Coram,  a  part  of  Borneo,  and  Faiembang  in  Suma- 
tra ;  and  the  third,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  empire  of  Mataram  nearly 
equalled  that  of  Majiapahit.  The  intellectual  character  of  the  Javanese  ranks  lower  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  people  who  have  made  equal  progress  in  external  circumstances,  and  tbeir  litera- 
ture, like  their  religion,  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  Southern  Asia,  and  exists  in  a  very  low  and 
precarious  state. 

The  Mountaineers  of  Bantam,  Batavia,  Buitensoorg,  Preangan,  and  Cheribon,  occupy  a  large  por- 
tion of  that  part  of  Java  named  Sunda  by  the  natives. 

The  Islanders  qf  B-iU  are  among  the  most  polished  people  of  Oceania,  although  without  an  indi- 
genous literature.  Their  religion  and  institutions  are  a  faithftil  representation  of  those  which  formerly 
prevailed  over  all  Malaysia,  uid  particularly  at  the  court  of  Maiiapahit. 

The  Malays  occupy  the  late  em^^ire  of  Menangcaboo,  Siak,  Palembang,  and  other  parts  of  Sumatra  t 
the  islands  of  Lineen  and  Bintang,  the  greater  part  of  the  coasts  of  Borneo  and  the  Moluccas,  and 
the  chain  of  islands  extending  Arom  Sumbawa  to  Timor.  They  possess  a  literature  as  rich  as  tiiat  of 
the  Javanese,  though  L>ss  original.  Besides  the  empire  of  Menangcaboo,  which  comprised  tlic  greater 
part  of  Sumatra,  this  people  possessed  another  empire  not  less  powerful  and  more  celebrated,  that  of 
Malacca,  which,  towards  the  end  of  the  Uih  century,  under  the  brilliant  reign  of  the  Sultan  Moham- 
med Shah,  comprised  nearly  the  whole  coasts  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  the  islands  of  Lingen  and 
Bintang,  and  the  districts  of  Campar  and  Arou  in  Sumatra. 

The  Battaks  or  Baitas,  who  are  found  In  Sumatra,  present  ptrfaaps  the  most  extraordinary  mixture 
of  civilized  and  barbarous,  or  rather  ferocious  manners.  For  a  long  time  they  have  written  their  lan- 
guage in  a  peculiar  character ;  the  greater  part  of  them  are  able  to  read  and  write,  and  they  possess 
an  original  literature,  rich,  though  little  known.  They  have  a  code  of  laws  of  high  antiquity ;  but, 
firom  respect  to  these  laws  and  to  the  institutions  of  their  ancestors,  they  are  still  cannibals.  This  code 
condemns  to  be  eaten  alive— 1 .  Those  who  are  guilty  of  adultery  ;  2.  Those  who  commit  a  thelt  under 
night ;  3.  Prisoners  taken  in  important  wars,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  wars  of  one  district  against  another  i 
4.  Those  of  the  same  tribe  who  intermarry,  a  practice  strictly  forbidden ;  5.  Those  who  treacherously 
attack  a  village,  a  house,  or  a  person.  Whoever  commits  one  of  these  crimes  is  judged  and  condemned 
by  a  competent  tribunal ;  the  prisoner  is  then  tied  to  a  post,  cut  In  pieces,  and  eaten  by  the  people. 
But  men  only  partake  of  the  nast;  the  eating  of  human  flesh  is  forbidden  to  women.  However  re- 
volting these  executions  may  be,  th^  are  nevertheless  the  result  of  the  calmest  deliberations,  and  are 
seldom  the  effect  of  immediate  or  private  vengeance,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  prisoners  of  war. 
They  were  formerly  also  in  the  habit  of  eating  their  parents  when  these  became  too  old  to  work;  tat 
this  practice  has  long  ceased.  It  is  calculated  that  the  number  of  people  eaten  in  time  of  peace  la 
from  GO  to  100  yearly. 

The  Aehinese,  who  possess  the  northern  part  of  Sumatra,  were,  during  the  16th  and  I7th  centuries, 
the  predominant  people  of  Malaysia,  being  in  alliance  with  almost  aU  the  commercial  nations  fr<Mn 
Japan  to  Arabia,  and  comprising  onder  their  dominion  considerable  portions  of  Sumatra  and  Malaya. 
Although  fallen  from  their  anciifU  importance  the  Achinese  are  still  much  devoted  to  oommerce  luid 
navigation. 

The  BimOf  who  occupy  the  greater  part  of  Snmbawa,  and  are  a  somewhat  polislied  people.  Tbt 
Bellas  and  tlie  Waikenos  divide  between  them  the  greater  part  of  Timor. 

The  Bugis  or  Wugis  (Boo-gheese)  are  the  most  powerful  people  of  Celebes,  and  the  meet  com- 
meroial  nation  of  B&Iaysia,  forming  the  crews  of  almost  all  the  trading  pndius.  They  pMsess  a 
native  literature,  and  are  considered  as  the  original  stock  of  both  the  MalsTS  and  the  Javanese. 
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Rklk'.ion I«1um  ii^  the  reli^oii  |iroFi>«sp|l  by  tbe  JavaneM.   Malart,  Arli^t 

nii):is,  Miu'BMarii.  Sonloo^,  thu  people  of  tlii'  Molurrsti,  (ho  Miiidiuixie*^,  ani!  llli: 
ill  t!iv  Uluiiil  of  Minduiuto,  thf  jirratrr  pari  uf  llie  people  of  Siuiiar  nnd  Lej  tr.  iM 
siiiiip  trilws  ori>ampi>iig«  uiid  Itcjaopa  in  Sumnlra,  with  somp  of  ibe  HarkTorN  i  j  B 
iii'o  uid  the  Mulurriw.  L'lirlMiuiily  is  iirnfi>«»'d  by  a  considerable  numbrr  of  [viol 
C;ithiiliriBn),  by  llie  :^puni»h  fubjerti  in  tht^  l'hlli|>|Hiif«,  the  people  of  TiiDurMi£>;> 
til  till-  PoitufnicM',  anil  hvveral  otliiT!'  in  S■bra(^  Florca,  anil  otiiers  of  the  '■nail 
rhniii  of  iflu]i<l;i:  anil  Calviriium,  by  ■  frreat  niimbcr  of  (he  people  of  the  MiJiim 
piirtieularly  in  Anilioyiin,  and  otber  Diiteli  jeltleiurnts.  BudilliiMn  i^  prcrfcued  >n  i 
(.'hincse,  wlio  are  fuiiriil  in  Kmt  nuDiU'ra  al  Hatavis  and  other  parts  of  Malaytiii  * 
by  a  portion  of  the  jvujilu  uf  l)ali ;  lirahmiiiiiin,  by  the  greater  part  of  ibe  piiii'te 
B.ili  luiil  Jliulura,  und  liy  the  KeUmirs,  a  petty  tribe  in  Jnt-a.  The  reli^on  ef  i. 
IliittaF  in  Suiuatiiiarknuivledtn.'!  a  sort  of  Trinity,  n  pomdl^e,  and  a  hell;  anJ  Mii^ 
of  its  dogiuam  with  some  of  the  luimes  of  its  lubordinute  deities,  »eein  to  be  uf  I 
iliaii  origin.  Notbiiif;  is  known  of  the  religion  of  the  Uaraforos  of  MirAuun,  h 
Ibut  they  hni-e  temples  and  prie«t«,  anil  pnrline  aujnitf  ■  The  Rejans;!  of  Sumu: 
who  iiare  no  bmn  gf  wiirship,  believe  in  the  metcmpsyehcHiii.  The  religion  of  ftM^ 
»f  the  independent  IriWs  of  Luzon,  anil  others  of  the  Philippine*,  cau^i»ti  in  iteti 
ration  of  ^iimI  iniil  evil  f  [lirils,  anil  thnnpb  they  have  no  temples,  altars,  or  iduU  tii 
have  lie  vert  hvUiri  ptieiiiciM.'s,  wcrifice*,  and  sorcerers. 

fJ.ivi.KVMKST. — Thelonnsnr{K)vernmentexhiliit  every  shade  and  variety,  frii=;r; 
■if  i-iil:iTeil  fuTiriiie:!  iivin)!  withiiiit  laws  orm^nrtnitet,  totbat  eitrelnily  oVdop::  • 
uhii'h  I'liiiriieU'riii-i  the  iiiunarehlesof  Javu.  The  niu»t  of  ibe  ritiliud'inbiiliiij:.:' 
(V1i'In>'.  Stiiniitrn.  Ilorniii,  ami  Miniliiiiao,  are  uovenled  by  elective  InnfTS,  whu  im 
vi'iv  liiiii'  uiithiirity.  The  inivennneni  of  Ai-heen,  in  Sumatra,  fluetuute<  i-iiin; . 
»\\\  hci  wi'i'ii  iiTLiri'liy  u>»]  ilc^polijin  ;  that  uf  the  Shiuhunaii  or  eniperur  i-i  ^.. 
riiiiii.  iiriil  iif  ilie  Siilt.iTi  <•{  Djoeioiilrlii,  wu*  lately  despotie.  the  pouer  of  ih.si'  - 

vilhiLV.  null  ii'  iti-trii'i,  fiirin*  n  »ort  of  Itoily  pulitir,  (tovurned  by  its  rfiief,  »1." 
I'li'i-teil  liy  the  jM-ople.  l>iirin]>  the  lirrt  eentnry  of  Mahoaietanisni  in  Java,  ti.v  r.' 
■•■Ill  prii-nts  tiinnt'il  a  mil  hierurchy,  whii-li  possessed  the  prerocutivo  uf  ehiio^:^::  i; 
»«ivi'reii;n ;  but  of  this  they  were  di'|>Hvi-il  by  the  powerful  iamily  of  Maturam,  v  I.. 
reiiilered  tlie  lliniTii'  hereflitary.  The  throne  of  Soolno  is  hert^itury,  but  the  fr. 
tim'i^  aiilliorily  is  liinilcd  bv  lliat  of  the  datut  or  hereditary  nuble^  who  form  art'Ki; 
I'M  iif  ntulei  by  ilic  Miiharijuh-lehih,  who  in  a  snrt  of  eeiisur,  ebiirf^'d  with  wa;i':i: 
till'  eundiiet  of  Inith  the  .'(ullnn  niid  the  Untu' ;  and  by  the  Onuig-lutl-mallik,  a  wr.  • 
iriliiiiie  of  the  people.  whuM-  duty  it  is  to  defend  their  rights.  All  the  states  of  I  ■■ 
Ii'Ih'<  may  lie  eoniidi'rcil  u  arii^toeraiic  repulilicn,  when'  ilie  sovereifni  power  rerl<i> 
in  nil  bercillliiry  nnliility.  who  ebuiMi',  nnd  miiy  even  depose  the  kiii>>,  to  uhoiu  tir 
iilliiw  \ery  lilile  aullnirity.  The  only  toreipi  |iowvrs  who  have  pos^eiisiinis  in  M. 
I.iy-dii  arc  the  lliiteb.  Ihe  Spaniards,  and  the  Purlupuese.  Tlie  Dutch  ftii^r<.  i 
tlouiineer  over,  tlie  uliiili'  uf  Jiivn,  und  the  (greater  part  of  SiuiHilra,  where  tbey  u 
ei-ii(iiiiiiil1y  I'xiendiim  their  duniinion  over  the  native  states.  Thev  pos'iert  uUe  \: 
Muluei-a  islands  und  ^iincrally  exereise  a  preduminiinl  iiidueix-e  over  nil  the  soiitlu: 
portion  of  Ihe  Ari'liipel.-if-ii.  1'lie  t'paiiiards  ]Hi>*e*i  (lie  island  of  Lu^iiii.  unil  -tver 
other  portion"  nf  the  riiilirii.iiie  yroiip.  The  Purtiicueae  posiiess  only  u  Mrtli.ii  i 
the  ii.lanil  of  Tii.i.<r. 

iMUSTKV.  —  Hiib  re^pert  (o  iiiiiii^lry,  ;lie  Mabij^iaiif  pre«..|it  the  nmst  marki 
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differences.     While  the  negro  races  every  where  live  in  the  forests  among  the  ourang- 
outangs,  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  arts  and  trades  which  are  most  indispensable 
to  society,  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  brown  race  have  generally  reached  a  certain 
degree  of  civilization,  and  the  most  advanced  among  them  have  applied  themselves 
with  great  success  to  agriculture,  navigation,  fishing,  and  even,  in  some  places,  to  the 
working  of  mines.    The  people  of  Celebes,  the  Bugis,  the  Rejangs,  the  Javanese,  the 
Illocos,  the  Camarinas,  and  the  Malays,  are  excellent  weavers.    Several  of  them  also 
shew  great  dexterity  in  the  working  of  jewellery,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  par- 
ticularly in  filagree,  in  the  last  of  which  the  people  of  Manado,  the  Achinese,  the 
Menangcaboos,  the  Rejangs,  and  the  people  of  Padang,  in  Sumatra,  particularly  excel. 
The  Malays  of  Borneo  and  the  Javanese  are  acquainted  with  the  art  of  cutting  and 
polishing  the  diamond  and  other  precious  stones ;  and  the  latter  work  in  wood  with 
such  distinguished  skill,  that  they  supply  with  furniture  all  the  Europeans  who  reside 
throughout  the  Archipelago.     A  great  commerce  is  carried  on  by  the  Malaysians  in 
exchanging  the  products  of  their  different  islands,  and  of  their  industry.    The  Bugis, 
however,  are  the  most  commercial  people  of  the  Archipelago,  and  those  of  the  State 
of  Wajon  monopolize  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade.     The  latter  have  colo- 
nies estiiblished  in  all  the  port^  of  Malaysia,  from  Acheen  to  Manila,  and  furnish 
olmost  all  the  crews  of  the  Bugi  proas  which  navigate  the  intervening  seas.     Nearly 
all  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  the  maritime  states  of  Malaysia  and  their  principal  officers 
trade  on  their  own  account,  and  in  some  places  exclusively.     Among  the  foreigners 
in  Malaysia  the  Chinese  carry  on  the  most  extensive  trade.     They  are  in  the  Archi- 
pelago what  the  Jews  were  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  and  still  are  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  eastern  Europe.     But,  more  active  and  more  industrious  than  the  Jews, 
besides  trading  both  by  wholesale  and  retail  by  sea  and  land,  the  Chinese  also  exer- 
cise the  professions  of  gardeners,  tailors,  shoemakers,  painters,  distillers,  and  potters; 
they  manufacture  all  the  furnishings  required  by  the  civil  and  military  establishments, 
icvy  the  taxes,  excise,  and  customs,  work  the  mines,  and  coin  the  money.  The  insular 
position  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Malaysians  has  made  them  expert  and  intrepid  ma- 
riners ;  and  they  have  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  the  construction  of  their 
various  kinds  of  vessels.    The  Achinese  and  the  Siaks  of  Sumatra,  the  Macassars  and 
Bugis  of  Celebes,  the  Tagales  of  Luzon,  and  the  natives  of  Mindanao,  Sooloo,  and 
Bali,  excel  all  the  other  Malaysians  in  this  art.     The  vessels  of  the  Achinese,  the 
Siaks,  the  Sooloos,  and  the  Mindanaoese,  are  the  largest,  and  are  furnished  with  guns. 
The  Tagales  and  others  of  the  brown  races  of  Luzon  or  Manila  are  almost  univer- 
sally employed  as  cannoneers  or  pilots,  for  both  of  which  professions  they  are  emi- 
nently qualified.    At  the  same  time,  however,  that  Malaysia  exhibits  so  active  a  com- 
merce, it  is  infested  by  a  great  number  of  pirates  or  corsairs,  the  roost  notorious  of 
whom  are  the  Achinese  and  Siaks  of  Sumatra,  the  people  of  Lingen,  Kali,  and  Tuli- 
tuli,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Celebes,  the  Tedongs  a  tribe  of  Dayaks,  and  the 
people  of  Sambas  in  Borneo,  the  people  of  Mindanao,  the  IllanoSf  and  the  Sooloos. 
But  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  British  and  Dutch  cruizers,  this  public  nuisance 
has  been  of  late  years  much  checked  in  those  parts  of  Malaysia  which  are  firequented 
by  their  subjects.    Still  the  coasts  of  the  Philippines  are  ravaged  almost  every  year  by 
the  corsairs  of  Sooloo,  Mindanao,  and  Borneo,  in  spite  of  the  gun-boats  which  the  Spa- 
nish Government  maintains  for  the  defence  of  their  possessions.     The  slavery,  which 
is  recognised  and  sanctioned  by  law  throughout  Malaysia,  with  the  exception  of  Java, 
the  ferocity  of  some  tribes,  and  the  weakness  and  low  condition  of  others,  give  occa- 
sion to  the  same  kinds  of  abuse,  violence,  and  atrocity,  for  which  the  African  slave- 
trade  has  been  so  justly  decried.     All  the  nations  which  we  have  mentioned  as  the 
most  addicted  to  piracy,  are  also  the  most  actively  engaged  in  this  trade,  which  has 
received  a  great  extension  from  the  demands  of  the  European,  and  particularly  the 
Dutch,  settlements  for  slave  labour. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are :  nutmegs,  cloves,  cinnamon,  pepper,  coffee, 
rice,  tin,  gold,  diamonds,  pearls,  ivory,  edible  birds'-nests,  sandalwood,  indigo,  cotton, 
sugar,  tobacco,  camphor,  turpentine,  betel  leaf,  ambergris,  coal,  corn,  horses,  furs, 
lint  and  wool  ojf  the  finest  quality,  whale-oil  and  balein,  tortoise-shell,  holothuries,  birds 
of  paradise,  cocoas,  ginger,  sago,  canes,  rattans,  areca  nuts,  Inmboos,  bread-fruit, 
wood  of  various  kinds  for  building  and  cabinetmaking,  and  particularly,  teak,  coal, 
kc.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are :  opium,  salt,  cloths,  silks,  porcelain,  copper, 
oil,  soap,  wine,  liqueurs,  fire-arms  and  other  weapons,  gunpowder,  and  a  great 
variety  of  European  articles.  The  principal  trading  places  are :  Batavia,  Samarang, 
Sourabaya,  in  Java ;  Rhio ;  Amboyna ;  Coupang,  in  Timor ;  Macassar,  in  Celebes  ; 
Manila,  in  Luzon ;  Borneo ;  and  Acheen,  in  Sumatra. 
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Fur  t1i«  purpn«e  of  topngni hlcal  dMCripiion,  Mklsysim  idbv  b«  diriji'd  into 

prnupi'  of  iti.iiidi,  nami'ly I.  Samvlra,  and  lL«  tDUller  ialanda  ■ilja.'ent  -,  J.  The: 

ch^in  ol  iilnndi  wliirhrxtriidi  east  and  WFtt  from  the  Strait  of  SundaToNiw  Gui: 
inrliiiliiiE  J-ia,  Mmlvta,  Bali.  Lvmboli,  SumliOMv.  Cvmolin,  /7,.ri«,  Jiaiiaia  or  i 
drlicoBd,Ad,n.tr,S:lir.  Lambhm.  Pantar,  Omhav.  T.mor.Sfma';  R.II-.  Sin.  t 
bi.  ll'riler,  Srrinitl-t.  Ji-iiba.  TimorUui.  &p. ;  3.  The  Banila  aii.l  M-ne-i  /-'.-^ 
4.  Celtlttt  »tti  tbK  hiuiUlT  adjactrit  iiLiiids;  5.  Borneo  aiid  adjuivnt  idanJit  l^.  ' 
PkU-IIHHt  ItiMd: 

brDi(lJ(iiii"»Mli,  wlhcoMitiadullrnHTvnrWnnbitae  noTth!  A  chalnsCwm 
Timii  IhHULEk  lit  vlHik  iHHth.  Iw^n*  vmrgn  thr  tut  waM.  rDrmlnit  in  how  piswi  if^M- 
Inlilc  niijH,  wliiek  van  In  lirlihl  fcMn  Mm  to  WKlfKI.  wtiUr  lonw  of  t  Iwlr  peak*  li-c  to  Bcn  I 
dwii'If  thailKlahl.  MaiiBI  Kmdni'a.  BDibr  (tw  rqutor.  i*  aboot  lA.ouift-M  l<lfh.  and  X- 
Onkir.  M,*V.  llMvacii thr itnnt an Hmlfd plalDhWhrn tb* air  I* e«ol.  and  uliif h.  I^i t ^ 
nf  ■lO'l.  arr  Ihr  bcH  Inkalill'-l  pani  of  thr  li^nd.  Tb*M  al<o  rantain  nian;  l»re  aivl  t>  >» 
Iskv'ii  t  but  tivy  llnh  In  kuawn  ivi>miIb*  ika  Inmlnr.  Hw  tsw  laiul  on  tha  w- «t*Tn  caa>t  b»f-;i 
F»w.  hmki'It  anir  vkrrr  i.'](haIIiw  »)  nllni  IhiI.  In  lln  ■mnliam  pan  of  thv  mt  coatl.  Thiv 
hroul  iibtiui.  KMvh  w  liiifrHRiid  I7  luw  nttn.  ThI*  dlTni<did  ■arlaoe  mmilmit  r«H'dcn 
(ariHsi  o:  rllniMi  -  i  bill  ilir  hirat,  «en  In  thilaiKM  i>ari<  uT  Ihr  rout  WtvU  an  luoH  nodnau  1: 
In  ■•ihur  (mpliYl  rv(ion<.  At  tWuiKlnliniluiurlall.raftcTnoiinlheihtmieinttrreramTrtflwm 
b,':<rrvn  lU^  ant  •.V;  anil  Ur.  Manri<n  M>i  Ibu  hr  ncTiT  <a«  It  Maher  than  «e  '  iDlhe  >1  idf,  icit 
■<  lunrlw  It  !■  u-ull;  T  >~.  Inlind,  a*  llw  mniilT?  iwndh  the  Etal  rt«n««in  ao  lapM*.;  IbK 
ja"<llhcllnl  ranin  (4' IiUl<.  tlw  iwiiyl*  tvi|uiiv  lUwn  tn  Ihr  mamliv.  anil  Illi  rht  dajailnaewi ! 
frofl.  m  nir.  ■ndhallanriiiiknuaBlBaiiy  iiannf  thr  Man!  Thalil1le<iiuiIrjlinpMolIaB*« 
tn^ .  ulileh  ibci  r>rrr  miiminc.  airi  Hl>l<ini  d-iipcrwt  till  Ihrat  hsBiB  aflrr  (ubfIm.   ISv  b Vii  im 

B>'i4mibm  llw narth-nunr  B<t  ni«iio-<B. r'annitwln In  N«>fBiilwran4«m(BBln(ll1!  Vir>l: 
rli'i  wMrh  nrtnl  I  r  ennutrr  bd-bind  wlih  ainunt  eoKManl  lain.  T1i*r«  b  alM  a  dail;<tiit 
of  uri  and  ImhI  hnwiicf.  the  lamt  et  vhlch  li  euM.  cMIIt.  and  danp  t  rxpomr*  fa  M  !•  auf-r 
10  hrilih.  and  •l.'vplivt  In  It  pnnM  almott  caitaln  dmh.  Thnndtr  anaHvIitrdnirarpflifiBHiialt 
riH".  opGClBlly  Bl  Ihrdwn  («f  tbcurmwini*;  aDddnlninIn  lanhqiiaLH  ficqsvnt*;  or«r.  ' 
vi.li  Eft  #.inM«iic  ■  ■itifl'.  rMtHIkh  ^u*  Mwivi^  wivk  ■  lBvi>r  of  Uadi  nwBld.  ftvm  vhifh  tl«iv  r.-rif 
r.  aSlmllag  aluiMlatu  roirr  for  vU  bu> 


Til*  miwt  lni|>artanl  aiticlir  nf  pnidiica  In  rkci  1 

inwral  anIelT  «f  iiul,  vhllc  In  ail  ti  Bird  far  aaolnilni  tbr  hair,  and  lot  laii>p  _     

lircc  |>Uiirai*>n»  sT  Ivtrl-nul  Inn  and  ImbiIikiii,  •aao-trMi,  and  a  wntt  Tnlilf  atvikaat- 
Sii,tar-inr.  milir.  CMH  prniwr.  tnriMrtf.  pln»r.  enriudtr,  and  cnmniln  arvd  bt*  ni**il.  FiE! 
I1  a  nT>  iBiponanl  aniric ;  tl  Hrm*  Is  flnnrlA  Is  aiir  kind  nf  poll.  an4  ia  a  Rnat  anirltffi'u 
I'aii>|i1iar.  b  bvoIb.  cB»<la.  an-lrnttfm  an  al^v  prvdntini,  and  Rvm  vtleftra  of  report.  Hnap  f  < 
(^'r■<ln'l:r  rahliBlrl,  nM  lar  anj  tmrul  pnrr»>.W  IbTBiwlBelBataH.  anlntaklcMlnaltaBur.i'': 
ImiiiulirdlnidfiBlihtnliam.  Kn<.-ii'nli7l»Bi<indMlBaaMwdfMrthiFnr1(t;Br AiirMt<rtl 
)( iirndnr-**  MMntanma^lT,  AnKma  Ihonr  arr  Ihr  manrurtln,  plM-anpttf.  «ran«.  nbaitdafk.  Ite 
lAiiMi*.  brTB'^-tViiii.  j!ini-fm)r.  nwin,  i<Brair.  inrnianair.  inurin.1.  uid  <  ■ri»iii  nut*  airt  *:tr<v^ 

an*  nfiwrris  ^i'A^h'niTii'^.l'M4nri>ULrJlK!-.  aiili^ 

T]i!^^!»il.ijj'i *^i-'''i'«"'S-!'<-'f  % V.'.m." V rhr''ii\"-t'ViM'rkef.lV.«.'imil"  r*i.hi"i"'iii"n;'r-"i 
IX11II.T..U.  ni.d  .l*.|r...':iic.    A  ■ii^;i  l.!».-U  Inar  i'  t-ii.i.i.'n :  .l.-r  al-dnn.!  I:i  jri-at  urtnj.  w.A .. . 


hi  ■4:a  llt.-ralti'  1.1  xi.inii  ulll.  hi-^'.'l 

hVnlii.-^  iri>l.-li  III'  nitlTh.™  "I|u.' 
a).iunJ<  rliicHi  ■■.;gr  l'ul"tnl<inu  i-t>  I 
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laws,  and  no  persons  inTested  with  legislative  powers.  Their  dispates  are  settled  according  to  ancient 
usage  by  the  chiefii  of  districts,  who  are  both  cItU  and  criminal  Jadges.  Thej  purchase  their  wires, 
who  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  their  slaves,  and  may  oe  sold  again.  Land  is  so  plentifm 
that  it  is  scarcely  considered  a»  a  subject  of  property.  They  have  few  capital  punishments ;  murder 
is  compensated  by  monev,  and  adultery  is 'punished  by  a  line,  except  among  the  Battas,  whose  fero- 
cious customs  we  have  already  mentioned  (p.  971 ). 

Sumatra  is  partly  independent,  and  partly  under  the  dominion  of  the  Dutch,  who  seem  to  be  aim* 
ing  at  the  possession  of  the  whole  island,  as  they  have  now  extended  their  conquests  alonff  the  whole 
eastern  eoa«>t  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Acheen.  That  territory,  with  the  country  of  the  Battas,  and 
the  possessions  of  other  tribes  among  the  mountains,  are  probiU>ly  all  that  can  now  be  considered  in- 
dependent, yicheen  or  jlchin  ( AUheeti)  is  a  large  city  at  the  very  north-western  extremity  of  the 
island,  about  a  league  from  the  sea,  consisting  of  about  8000  bamboio  houses,  situate  in  a  thick  forest 
of  cocoa-nut  trees,  bamboos,  ananas,  and  bananas,  through  which  runs  a  river  covered  with  vessels 
which  are  engaged  in  an  active  commerce.  The  authority  of  the  sultan,  once  very  extensive,  appears 
now  to  be  limited  to  the  city  and  it^t  immediate  environs ;  the  rest  of  his  territory  being  in  the  pos- 
session of  independent  chiefs,  and  subject  to  continual  anarchy.  To  the  south  of  Acheen  extends  the 
country  of  the  Battas,  who  form  a  sort  of  confederation,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  chiefs  of  dis- 
tricts ;  and  farther  south,  along  the  east  coast,  are  the  kingdoms  of  Siak,  Jambi^  Palembang^  and 
Lainpong^  all  now  subjected  to  the  Dutch,  who.-e  dominion  also  extends  along  the  greater  part  of  the 
west  coa^t ;  but  no  where  are  there  any  cities  or  towns  of  the  least  importance.  The  principal  places 
on  the  west  coast  are  at  SattUj  Ponichar^-catchil  or  TappanouU,  Fadang,  Fort  Marlhorottgn,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  the  English  settlements  in  Sumatra,  and  teneof^en  which  formerly  contained 
10.0U0  inhabitants,  but  has  now  much  declined.  Menangcabno^  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  formerly 
the  capital  of  an  extensive  empire,  is  still  regarded  by  tbe  Moslem  inhabitants  as  one  of  the  principu 
sanctuaries  of  islam. 

Along  the  coasts  of  Sumatra  is  a  number  of  considerable  islands.  The  principal  on  the  west  coast, 
going  northward,  are  Engano,  Mfga,  Sanding,  South  Fagai,  North  Pagai,  Sai-herout^  Batou  or  MintaOt 
Ctap$,  NioM,  Baniak^  Babi  or  Hog  Island,  and  Cocoa.  On  the  east  coast  are  Banka,  BiUiton,  Sinkep, 
Lingen,  Bintang,  and  a  number  of  smaller  islands,  which  form  together  the  kingdom  of  Lingen,  whose 
sultan  is  a  vassM  of  Holland ;  Carimon,  tanjare,  Raniau,  Bankeuis,  Boupat,  and  the  ^rroa  islands,  in 
the  middle  of  the  Strait  of  Malacca.  Banka  is  a  large  but  thinly  peopled  island,  containing  rich  minee 
of  tin,  which  is  always  found  in  alluvial  deposits,  seldom  more  than  twenty-five  feet  firoro  the  surface. 
The  tin  of  Banka  is  carried  to  almost  every  part  of  the  world ;  but  China  and  India  are  the  principal 
markets.  The  island  is  inhabited  by  hill-people,  sea-people,  Malays,  and  Chinese,  of  the  last  of  whom 
there  are  about  20,000,  who  perform  all  the  labour  of  cultivating  the  pepper  and  working  the  mines. 
BiUiton  is  noted  for  its  iron  mines.  The  islet  of  Tanjong-jrinang,  wdAoX  nmg  Bintang,  was  recently  ceded 
by  the  sultan  of  Lingen  to  the  Dutch  for  an  annual  pension  of  60,000  florins.  It  contains  the  town  of 
Rhio  or  Riouw,  which  the  Dutch  have  declared  a  free  port,  and  which  is  advantageously  situate  for 
becoming  a  great  entrepot  fur  the  trade  of  Malaysia,  and  a  rival  to  Sincapore. 

To  the  north  of  Sumatra  are  the  small  islands  of  Way,  Rondo,  and  others ;  and  farther  north,  the 
two  large  groups  of  the  Nicobar  and  jindaman  latandt,  which  seem  to  form,  the  coimecting  links 
between  the  mountains  of  Sumatra  and  the  chain  of  Anapectomfon,  which  terminates  at  Cape 
Negrais.  The  Nicobar  Islands  are  twelve  in  number ;  the  principal  of  which  are  SambeUmg,  Cartitro- 
bar,  and  Naneowry.-  which  are  hilly  and  woody,  and  abound  in  cocoa-nuts.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the 
brown  Malaysian  race,  and  are  a  peacei^le  and  well-disposed  people.  The  Danes  have  at  difTerent 
times  formed  settlements  upon  them,  and  claim  possession  of  the  group.  The  Andamans  consist 
principally  of  two  long  islands,  the  larger  of  which  extends  about  140  miles  N.-S.  They  are  moun- 
tainous, woodv,  and  in  some  places  very  picturesque.  The  inhabitants  are  negroes,  who  exist  in  the 
lowest  condition  of  savage  life.  They  go  quite  naked,  live  in  hovels  formed  of  twigs,  and  never 
cultivate  the  ground,  but  subsist  chiefly  on  fish,  which  they  spear  with  great  dexterity.  To  the  east* 
ward  of  the  (Treat  Andaman  is  Barren  Island,  a  noted  volcano.  When  seen  f^om  the  ocean  this  iflano 
presetits  a  surface  of  bare  rocks  rising  1680  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  the  interior  forms  a 
great  circular  basin  filled  with  sea  water,  and  bordered  all  round  with  steep  rocks,  and  in  the  midst 
ri«es  a  volcanic  cune,  which  is  very  frequently  in  activity,  but  can  only  be  seen  through  a  clelt  in  the 
outermost  rocks. 

To  the  south-west  of  the  most  southern  point  of  Sumatra,  between  12^  and  12°  14'  8.  lat.,  and  about 
97°  4'  E.  long,  are  situate  the  Cocos  or  Keelmg's  Islands,  a  low  coral  group  of  a  circular  form,  sur- 
rounding a  lagoon,  and  protected  by  a  reef.  The  interior  of  the  islands  is  in  general  not  more  than 
from  3  to  6  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  soil  is  mainly  composed  of  fine  calcareous  sand,  with 
a  small  mixture  of  vegetable  earth.  The  climate,  though  warm,  is  very  salubrious ;  the  range  of 
the  thermometer  in  the  hottest  season  is  from  78°  to  86° ;  in  the  coldest,  from  7*i°  to  81°.  A  settle- 
ment has  been  formed  upon  them  by  two  English  gentlemen,  who  have  introduced  several  BCalay 
colonists,  with  various  kinds  of  cultivated  plants,  cattle,  goats,  hoffs,  poultry,  ducks,  geese,  and 
turkeys.    Turtles  are  very  numerous,  and  fish  are  found  in  great  abundance. 

2.  Java,  called  by  the  natives  Tana  (the  land)  Jatca  or  Misa  (the  island),  is  separated  from  Snmatra 
by  the  Strait  of  Sunda.  and  extends  east  and  wesit  about  665  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  56  to 
136.  It  is  situate  between  105°  iT  and  1 14°  33'  east  long,  and  6°  38'  and  8°  46'  S.  Ut.,  and  cunUins 
about  50,000  Rouare  miles.  It  is  traversed  through  Its  length  by  a  range  of  mountains,  the  middle 
pirt  of  which  is  the  most  elevated.  The  north  coast  is  low  and  swampy,  intersected  bv  a  great  num- 
ber of  rivers,  indented  with  fine  bays,  and  contains  many  towns  and  villages.  The  south  coast 
rises  abruptly  into  high  and  rugged  hills,  against  which  the  surf  dashes  so  violently,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  bays,  it  is  almost  inaccessible.  The  great  mountain  range  contains  the  craters  of 
at  least  thirty-eight  volcanoes,  hut  of  these  none  are  at  present  known  to  be  in  activity,  though  many 
emit  smoke  after  heavy  rain.  In  their  neighbourhood  are  numerous  mineral  springs.  The  climate 
is  various.  Along  the  low  northern  coast  it  is  hot  and  sultry ;  but  inland,  on  the  higher  ground,  the 
atmosphere  becomes  keen  and  pleasant.  In  some  places  among  the  hills,  and  even  in  many  of  the  inland 
towns,  it  is  often  so  cold  as  to  render  a  fire  desirable.  At  Welterreden  the  thermometer  is  generally 
at  86^^  in  the  dry  season,  or  during  the  south-east  monsoon,  which  extends  from  April  till  October; 
and  from  83°  to  90°,  in  the  wet  monsoon,  from  November  till  Biarch.  The  monsoons,  however,  are 
not  reKular.  Heavy  rain  seldom  sets  in  till  December,  and  the  heaviest  falls  in  February  and  March. 
Tiiere  is  a  constant  succession  of  land  and  sea  breezes  every  day  and  night.  Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the 
world  is  vegetation  so  richly  luxuriant,  nor  are  the  wants  of  man  so  easily  supplied,  without  any  trouble 
In  cultivation.  In  the  lowlands  there  are  extensive  rice  fields.  Around  every  cottage  and  village  a 
variety  of  esculent  fruits  and  vegetables  may  bc^gathercd  throughout  the  year.  On  themounUina 
are  lofty  trees  suitable  for  ma<<ts,  while  forests  of  teak  of  the  best  quality  supply  the  place  of  oak  for 
building  ships  of  all  classes.   The  principal  artleleit  of  produce  exported  are  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  indigo. 


and  tin.  The  island  contains  a  population  of  about  6,000.00\  of  whom  4,000,000  speak  the  Javanese  lan- 
guage, 1,.V)0,000  the  Sunda,  and  half-a-milUon,  the  Malay,  besir  ~ 


besides  about  60,000  or  60,000  Chinese.  Tha 
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Javanese  are  a  nation  cif  liuslmmlmcn.  and  their  subvldtence  depends  entirelj  on  the  produce  of  the 
soil.  Only  about  ouc-tliird  of  the  Kiirfsce  \*  mmMuvA  to  be  under  cull ivat ion ;  jrct  Java  wodncf* 
not  only  enough  (if  corn  fur  its  own  consumption,  out  is.  besides,  the  (rranary  of  Malaysia.  Within  • 
few  years,  however,  the  cultivation  of  all  its  staiilo  products  has  lieen  very  much  IncremMd^  the  Uulch 
Govemniont  ha»  jfiven  full  iwrmiAsion  to  cultivate  spices ;  and  the  progress  of  the  island  has  b^^o 
altogether  more  remarkable  than  that  of  either  Drazil  or  Cuba.  About  three-fourths  of  the  it^laiid  we 
immediately  undur  the  Dutch  Govenmient,  ami  the  remaininic  fourth  Is  dividiHi  betweenUie  i*hu»- 
hunan  or  emperor  of  Java,  whuse  caiiit&l  is  8uracarta,  and  tiie  sultan  who  resides  at  DJcK*jocart*. 
Both  of  these  princes  are*  the  descendants  of  the  emi>erors  of  Mataram,  who  acquired  great  povvr 
towards  the  end  of  the  IMh  century.  In  1755  the  Dutch  divided  the  rcmainiiiR  portion  of  the  vniiurt: 
botwuen  them.  The  religion  of  both  of  tht^se  States  is  Mahometan,  which  prevails  ••vc-r  alalo^t  I^o 
whdlc  country.  The  Dutch  territ«iry  is  divided  into  nineteen  provinces  styled  re»id«'neeji,  e*^'l>^  '- 
verned  by  a  European  resident,  ond  all  under  the  control  of  the  govemor-jrencral,  who  resides  at  B»- 
tavla.  The  land  force  ccmsists  of  1 1  battalion*  of  infantry,  a  con)s  of  pioneers.  2  battalions  of  artilltrj, 
a  reuiuient  of  hussar^,  and  a  few  lancers.  There  is  also  usually  a  considerable  marine  force ;  and  a 
flotilla  of  cruisers,  manne<i  by  native  Javanese,  is  attached  to  each  residt-nce.  Notwithstanding  tl.« 
htta\y  expense  of  this  large  establishment,  Java,  in  ordinary  years,  remits  a  considerable  revenue  ts^ 
the  king  of  Holland. 

Jintitria.  the  capital  of  .lava  and  of  all  the  Dutch  iK>4ses.slons  in  the  East  Indies,  \^  situate  near  tli« 
west  end  of  the  north  coast,  in  fi"'  12'  S.  lat..  HW-"'»S4'  K.  long.  It  is  built  in  niar«hy  ground  at  tin: 
mouth  of  the  river  .liliwong.  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Jaccatra ;  sevfral  of  it:4  streets  are  tn> 
Tersedby  canals,  which  arc  crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  and  have  t heir  l>anks  lined  with  tivcs  in  the 
I)utch  style.  The  housps  are  old-l'asbioneti.  many  of  them  lielng  only  hovels,  tenanted  liy  native^  ird 
Chinese,  and  the  whole  has  a  cheerless  and  even  .squalid  appearance.  The  city  cover*  a  largr  <|<i>^r. 
but  the  houses  an*  far  apart,  and  the  grounds  attached  tu  them  are  extensive.  The  population,  in  l-ii. 
was  onlv  .\3,8<»].  of  whum  T'KX)  wore  Kuropeans  ;  but  It  bus  since  very  considerably  increased,  and  tiio 
city  and  its  environs,  within  a  circuit  of*)  miles,  are  now  estimated  to  contain  about  3;k\ihiO.  of  «bivn 
30,000  are  Chinese.  All  the  Europeans  reside  in  the  countrv.  at  IVflterrt  dt  n,  Comtiit,  and  «4b«r 
places ;  sleeping  In  the  town  even  for  a  single  niicht.  exposed  to  the  noxious  vapours,  being  aiioost 
certain  to  occasion  fever.  Hatavia  is  the  depot  for  the  produce  of  all  the  Dutch  i>ossc»sioii«  m  llw 
Archipelago;  but  its  tran<i>ort  trade  has  much  declined  since  the  establislnncnt  of  the  free  pi>niof 
Sincaitorc  and  Rhio.  Buitetizonrei,  the  residence  of  the  governor-general,  is  alxiut  four  hours  ride  ur 
3U  miles  from  liatavia.  The  sea  opiiosite  Datavia  is  covered  with  innumerable  islets,  which  are 
clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  Bantam^  an  ancient  city  west  of  liatavia,  is  now  cunipletely  'lecaud : 
its  Imy,  formerly  a  gri>at  rendezvous  of  European  shipping,  is  choked  up  by  coral  reefs  and  isUo'U  nf 
mud.  The  Dutch  aluindoned  it  in  IHI".  fnr  the  more  elevated  station  of  Ceram  or  Sinintr.  7  miles  inlairf. 
jlnpier.  still  further  west,  on  the  coast  of  the  Strait  of  Sunda.  is  the  place  where  ships  passinc  ia 
the  favourable  mon/tuun  generally  call  for  supplies  of  water  and  provisions.     It  is  situate  on  a  UrjK 

J>lain,  adorned  with  extensive  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  flanlced  by  an  amjihitheatre  of  the  nin*i 
liversitied  and  picturosoue  hills.  A  ymall  fort,  a  bungalow,  and  a  native  village  stand  in  cUv'^  pni:- 
mity  near  the  shure.  The  other  principal  Dutch  towns  are  Cht^bon,  Sutmtntnp,  and  S'fUnt'-iV'j.  sU 
on  the  north  coast.  Cheribun  is  a  small  town ;  but  Sainarang  is  a  large  city,  built,  like  Katatia.  la 
the  old  Kuro|iean  style,  with  a  fl>furiKhing  trade,  and  almut  3>^<i00  inliabitants.  Sourabaya  is  situate  on 
the  shore  of  a  narrow  strait  which  separates  Java  from  Madura.  It  possesses  the  oiily  perfectly  s«-i:ure 
harbour  on  the  north  coast,  and  the  only  one  in  which  the  shipping  can  be  well  defended  by  bati^re* 
on  shore.  The  population  is  estimate«i  at  .')O.(iiX).  Not  far  to  the  south-west,  in  the  midst  of  tlHr  im- 
mense teak  fore-ts  which  cover  the  western  part  of  the  province,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  A 
Majiapaliit,  the  capital  of  the  Javanese  in  the  most  11ouri<ihing  period  of  their  empire  ;  the\  ex:ctid 
for  several  miles  slDiig  the  banks  of  the  river  Kvdiri.  Suntrttrta,  the  residence  of  tlie  Empor».r  of 
^latarani.  is  a  large  city,  built  in  the  Javanc-iC  style,  near  the  centre  of  the  i^•land,  270  mile*  S.S.K. 
of  HatA>ia.  It  is,  however,  rather  an  asscuiM.-ige  uf  villages  than  a  town;  its  population,  in  I^-S 
was  estimate*!  at  lO'i.fxW.  Djorjiirnrti,  the  resilience  of  the  Sultan,  i-i  al"«>  a  large  city,  built  in  the 
same  style,  obout  15  miles  fri)m  the  south  co.ist.  with  a  population  estimated  at  K^UiCt).  At  linm- 
fiiinan,  between  the  two  eitie*.  are  scvenil  ruinud  temples;  and  at  Boro-f.inhj.  near  the  n«»rtheni  ir-T.- 
tier  of  the  territory  of  Djocjocarta,  are  the  romuins  of  u  large  lJuddhi*t  temple,  which  cruwn  a  i:i:all 
hill,  and  consist  of  si-ven  stageM  or  enclosures,  deon.-a'ting  in  a  pyramidal  form  to  the  top.  wliioh  '.f- 
miiiates  with  a  dome.  The  walls  contain  about  4<>o  niches,  each  with  the  statue  of  a  person  sirt:r; 
cros"*  legge«l. and  as  liirgi*  a^  life.  It  nmch  resenililes  the  temple  of  Huddha  at  (iHva.  in  India.  TJn»-.' 
are  man^'  other  ancient  nMuain"*  in  the  i«ilntul;  the  most  remarkable  natural  object,  iK'sido  th<:  ^•''• 
cantH?".  i«  an  cvtraonliniiry  valley  called  by  the  niitives  Unwtt-ujhn  (roisoiii.-d  Valley  .  three  n.iV.* 
from  Hulor,  on  the  DJiantf.  It  is  ahoiit  half  a  ntile  in  circuniference.  of  an  ovul  form,  *>  l  j  ."Vi  iV-.t 
deep,  and  quite  flat  at  the  hottoin.  which  is  without  vegetation,  and  strewed  with  large  ftor-.>  aiiJ 
hkoletoiis  of  human  U'ings.  i|undnipeds,  and  birda.  It  is  generally  about  half  tilled  »ith  a  nexi.c* 
gux.  which  de-troys  lite  in  a  few  minuti'S. 

The  island  of  Aluiiiirit,  s«-pur;ite«l  from  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Java  by  a  narrow  strait,  fonn*  -Tr 
of  tliH  Dutch  provinces  or  residi-nces.  It  l**  h.'>  miles  long,  and  from  'is.)  to  .i«j  hrojid.  The  ixsiple  i'-.r^-- 
rally  profess  Hinduism,  and  ore  covernofl  by  thrc  native  i»rinoos,  subject  t<»  the  Dutch,  /^l^  or  i"  'V- 
seii.'irated  from  the  east  enil  of  .la\a  by  a  •ilrait,  is  about  70  miles  long,  and  alHiut  .V)  brond  at  ih>-i.>-t 
eiui,  from  which  it  diminishes  almost  t«)  a  iioint  nt  the  west,  formine  a  sitrt  of  irregular  trian;.'!--.  li 
is  ruggtwi  and  mountainous,  and  inhabit(><l  hy  an  idi>latrous  {Hitple,  under  eight  chiefs,  wh«^  arv  ^W*  ■> 
tic  and  imlependi-nt.  Ilinduisni  is  tho  jircvalent  faith.  l.nmUik,  to  the  ea.st  «>r  li.tli.  from  «h:i-h  '■  ■■' 
••eparateil  by  a  wide  strait,  is  of  a  comi-uct  form,  about  r»3  miles  by  I.*),  iiigged  aii<l  mriUitTain<  u-.  Iv' 
populous,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated  The  i»''ople  are  Mahometans,  very  civilized,  and  carr>  ":.  » 
con>ldi'rable  tr.ide-  The  iK'ojile  of  lM»tb  Hali  and  Lombok  devote  almost  their  ^ bole  attention  t*-  i.'> 
cultur\\  ami  i>xiK>rt  large  iptantities  of  rice.  They  al»o  produce  considerable  <|nant!ti>s  «if  li". <. 
toliacco,  cocoa-imt  oil.  and  coffee.  Their  cotton  is  of  excrllent  ntialily,  and  is  considered  the  l»*-t  m.  :.:  ■ 
Kast  IndiiS.  Sumbami  i.  SuuU-tira.  Stim/>harn'i  vast  of  Lombok,  is  about  l>«">  miles  long,  but  of  vr> 
irregular  form,  the  northern  side  U'lng  indented  by  a  large  Kulf  which  nearly  dividei^the  inland.  It }  r 
durcs  ^ap]>nn-woud,  rice,  horses,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  wax,  birds'-nest>,  tobacco.  Near  the  N.E  *■■■  ■  •■'' 
the  islau'l  is  situate  the  town  of  Ihmn.  remarkable  for  its  excellent  harbour,  which  is  consi<hr-.>l  iS 
ono  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  At  the  western  extremity  of  a  lone  penin'ulaon  the  north  co.i-t.  i>  v  «■ 
volcanic  mountain  of  Ttunboro.  of  which  there  was  a  terrible  eruption  in  1S1.'».  The  sound  of  the  \\\  " 
si(»ns  was  heard  over  a  ranse  of  l.'>(K)  mile;*,  as  far  as  llencoolon  on  the  one  side,  and  Teinato  on  rl:-- 
othf'r,  and  the  shocks  were  felt  at  the  distance  of  lix)*.)  mihs.  The  ashes  were  carried  A"*  or  2U*'  lu.'-  *■ 
covering  the  sea  with  pumice  and  cinders,  nnd  making  the  day  liarkor  than  nii:lit  over  a  sp.ic,?  "f  *■■' 
mil«  s.  To  the  north  of  .Sumltawa  is  a  large  ^roup  of  l«»w  coral  islands,  iiamiil  the  /  nterri-ist*rt .  t"  i'-:- 
north-east  of  these  is  a  siniilar  group  named  the  J'i'ttifi.>n^  ,•  and  to  the  westwani  t''e  inland  ol  K-t.-.-.:  ■ 
AiiJC.  forming  the  southern  side  of  ani>tlier  lartjc  group  of  coral  formation  Adjacent  lo  thr  :»  ril'- 
e;i-.l  coa.st  ot  Mnnbawa  is  the  in>ulate4i  volcanic  mountain  of  liiiHonfi-.f/n  :  and  Mhi  niilL'»  luruur  ■■■  '- 
in  the  llanda  sea,  is  another  insulated  volcano,  of  the  same  name.     Mttn-ju'iiu    M'ttT'ir  ju,  « i.r^^      i 
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considerable  isUmd  to  the  eastward  of  Bambawa,  ia  dependent  on  the  Sultan  of  Blma,  who  la  himself 
a  vassal  of  Holland. 

Fhret  (Ftoru,  Ende,  (Ende,  Floretfioh  Great  Sofor  or  Mang/(ary)  is  220  miles  in  length  E.W.  by 
no  in  breadth.  It  Is  traversed  by  a  range  of  volcanic  mountains,  and  subject  to  earthquakes ;  it  pro- 
duces slaves,  ooooa*nut  oil,  tortoise-shelU  sappan-wood  and  wild  cinnamon  ;  but  the  interior  has  never 
been  explored  by  Europeans.  The  western  part  belongs  to  the  Sultan  of  Bima  in  Sumbawa ;  the  rest 
appears  to  be  divided  among  independent  chiefs,  some  of  whom  used  to  be  subject  to  the  Portuguese 
government  of  Larentuca,  situate  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  A  line  liarbour  on  the  south 
coast  belongs  to  a  colony  of  Bugis  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  Dutch  supremacy.  To  the  south- 
west of  Flores  is  the  large  Island  of  Sumba^  Jindana  or  Sandalwood^  which  abounds  with  buifaloes, 
horses,  poultry,  and  pheasant9,  and  produces  cotton  and  sandalwood ;  the  latter,  however,  is  exported 
only  in  small  quantity,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  superstition  of  the  natives,  who  are  unwilling  to 
cut  down  the  trees,  as  they  believe  them  to  be  the  abodes  of  the  souls  of  their  ancestors.  The  island 
is  possessed  by  independent  chieftains. 

Timor  is  above  290  miles  in  length,  by  M  or  60  In  breadth,  and  Is  described  by  voyagers  as  a  beautify 
Island,  of  an  irregular  and  picturesque  surface,  having  its  limestone  hills  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs. 
It  is  divided  into  63  petty  states,  all  vassals  to  the  Dutch  or  the  Portuguese,  who  both  have  settle- 
ments in  the  island.  x>i7i{t,  on  the  north-east  coast,  a  small  town,  with  2000  inhabitants,  is  the  residence 
of  the  Portuguese  governor.  Coupang,  on  a  fine  bay  at  the  8.  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  is  the  chief 
Dutch  settlement ;  which  lias  been  declared  a  free  port,  by  way  of  rivalry  with  Port  Raffles  in 
Australia.  Tlie  governor  resides  in  the  fort  of  Concordia.  To  the  8.W.  of  Timor  are  the  smaller 
islands  of  Simao  or  SemaOt  Rotte,  £apu,  Benjoar  and  others  i  to  the  north.  Wetter,  Kisser,  CanUfi;  and  to 
the  west,  between  Timor  and  Flores,  Ombay,  Fantar^  LomUem,  Aderuur,  and  Solar. 

3.  The  Ba9Da  Islands  are  a  very  scattered  group  to  the  eastward  and  north-eastward  of  Timor,  and 
are  distinguished  by  the  German  geographers  into  three  divisions :— tlie  Group  of  Baiida ;  the  south- 
west chain  \  and  the  south-east  chain.  The  first  of  these  divisions  is  comuoscd  of  ten  islets,  all  more 
or  less  unhealthy,  and  subject  to  frequent  and  violent  earthquakes.  Of  these,  Banda,  iMnthoir,  and 
Pulo-Aij,  are  the  most  important,  inasmuch,  as  they  have  been  exclusively  reserved  for  the  culture  of 
the  nutmeg.  The  average  produce  of  these  islands  has  been  estimated  at  500,000  lbs.  of  nutmegs, 
and  160,000  lbs.  of  mace,  which  is  the  innermost  covering  of  the  nut.  Banda  contains  the  small  town 
of  Nassau,  the  residence  of  the  Dutch  governor;  the  forts  Belgica  and  Nassau,  on  this  island,  and 
HoUandia  on  Lonthoir,  defend  the  fine  bay  formed  by  these  two  islets  and  the  insulated  volcanic  moun^ 
tain  of  Gummg-Api,  the  third  of  the  name  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention.  The  south-west 
chain  consists  of  several  islands  subject  to  the  Dutch.  The  principal  are  Letti,  Moa,  Lackar,  Ser^ 
maita  or  Seratcathy,  Kisser,  and  IVetttr;  the  last  two  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned  as  being 
adjacent  to  Timor.    The  south-east  chain  consists  of  a  number  of  larger  islands,  as  Timorlaut,  Larat, 

Tewinber,  the  Great  Key  and  the  Little  Key ;  but  the  only  one  of  them  which  is  of  any  importance  ia 
the  Great  Key,  which  contains  the  town  of  Ely,  the  seat  of  a  great  trade  carried  on  by  the  Bug^s. 

The  Molucca  Islands  are  situate  to  the  north  of  the  sea  of  Banda,  and  include  the  large  islands 
of  Ceram,  Bouro,  Gilolo,  and  many  sn\aller  islets.  By  some  geographers  the  Banda  Islands  are  also 
classed  under  this  name.  Ceram,  220  miles  in  length,  by  &0  in  orciadth,  is  travcrsid  by  a  range  of 
mountains,  and  is  very  populous.  It  is  divided  among  several  chiefs,  all  of  whom  are  vaaaals  of  Hol- 
land. Bouro  lies  to  the  westward  of  Ceram,  and  is  120  miles  in  length,  by  60  in  breadth.  Cajrli,  at  the 
east  end,  is  the  residence  of  a  Dutch  governor ;  but  the  chiefs  of  the  island  are  independent.  To  the 
eastward  of  Ceram  is  the  small  island  of  Goram,  only  remarkable  as  the  most  east^rrly  point  which  the 
reU);ion  of  Mahomet  has  reached.  To  the  south-west  of  Ceram,  and  close  to  the  coast,  is  the  celebrated 
island  of  Amboyna,  the  principal  seat  of  the  cultivation  of  cloves.  It  is  32  miles  in  length,  by  about  10 
in  breadth,  andcontains  an  area  of  434  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  45,000.  Its  surface  is  mouu- 
tainous,  and  isdlvided  bv  a  long  gulf  or  bay  into  two  unequal  peninsulas.  The  soil  ia  a  rich  red 
loam ;  the  climate  is  healthy ;  the  average  heat  of  the  year  is  82^  of  Fahrenheit ;  the  lowest  temperature, 
72^  The  Dutch  governor  resides  at  Fort  Victoria,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  great  bay  ;  and  imme- 
diately adjoining  is  the  townof  Amhoyna,  which  contains  about  7000  inhabitants.  The  Molucca  Islands, 
properly  so  called,  consist  of  Gilolo,  Temate,  Tidor,  Motir  or  Matchan,  Batrhian,  Grand  Oby,  Mysot, 
Popo,  Morlay,  Salibnba,  3fengis,axkd  many  others.  The  largest  of  them  is  Gilo'o,  which  is  220  miles 
in  length,  but  of  very  irregular  breadth,  consisting  in  fact  of  four  peninsulas,  which  meet  near  the 
centre  of  the  island.  Ternate,  a  small  island  on  the  west  side  of  Gilolo,  contains  a  lofty  volcanic  peak, 
whose  recent  eruptions  have  almost  destroyed  the  surface  of  the  island.  It  was  previously  cele> 
brated  for  the  production  of  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  mace,  and  was  considered  of  great  importance  by 
the  Dutch  as  a  commercial  and  military  station.  Tidor,  to  the  south  of  Ternate,  and  smaller,  is  a 
atill  more  populous  island  than  the  latter  was,  and  also  contains  a  lofty  peak. 

4.  Cblebbs,  one  of  the  principal  islands  of  Malaysia,  extends  7C9  miles  in  length  between  its 
north-eastern  and  south-western  extremities,  but  is  very  narrow,  and  of  the  most  irregular  foum, 
consisting;,  like  Gilolo,  of  four  peninsulas,  which  are  separated  by  three  large  gulfs.  Its  area  is  com- 
puted at  75,000  square  miles.  It  abounds  in  extensive  grassy  plains,  which  afford  coyer  and  abundant 
pasture  for  deer,  wild  lio^s,  and  a  variety  of  other  game.  Kice,  maize,  and  cassava,  are  the  principal 
agricultural  products.  The  middle  part  of  the  island  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  Uaraforos ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  are  of  the  brown  race,  divided  into  a  great  number  of  tribes  or  nations, 
of  whom  the  Bugis  are  the  most  considerable.  Most  of  the  native  states  are  dependent  on  the  Dutch, 
who  have  their  principal  station  g^t  Fort  Rotterdam  and  the  small  town  of  Vlardiugen,  both  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Macassar,  which  has  a  fine  and  secure  roadstead,  near  tlie  south-west 
extremity  of  the  island.  The  principal  native  state  is  the  kingdom  of  Bony  or  Boni,  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  south-western  peninsula  ;  its  actual  capital  is  Bayoa,  a  towL  of  8000  inhabitants.  The  middle 
part  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  the  kingdom  of  Wadjo,  inhabited  by  Bugis,  and  governed  by  an  eleo* 
tive  kins:  or  chief,  assisted  by  a  council  of  forty  chiefs,  who  decide  on  all  questions  of  peace  and 
war.  Adjoining  Celebes  is  a  itumber  of  islands,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  extent,  as  Sanuwr 
and  Siao,  off  the  north-east  point ;  Zvla^maneola,  ZuUi-basi,  Bangay,  Bataling,  Peling,  Banktl,  nax- 
vay,  Waiwangtf,  Boulong,  Panjasang,  and  Toukang-basi  Isles,  off  the  east  coast ;  Cambyna,  Salayer, 

Tiger  Isles,  Schiedam  Isles,  Crompa,  Kalatoa,  Maduu,  off  the  south  coast. 

5.  Borneo,  called  by  the  Malays  Pulo  Klemantan,  is  a  very  large  island,  of  a  compact  form,  about 
IhO  miles  in  length,  by  350  in  breadth,  and  contains  an  area  of  960,000  square  miles.  It  lies  imme- 
diately under  the  equator,  extending  from  4^  10'  S.  to  7°  N.  lat.  The  interior  of  this  great  island  is  still 
a  complete  blank  in  geography,  and  even  of  the  coasts  but  little  is  known.  The  geological  formation 
of  the  mountains  is  generally  granitic.  The  island  is  said  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  and  produces  gold, 
tin,  diamonds,  camphor,  spices,  and  other  valuable  articles  of  commerce.  The  several  coasts  ani 
inhabited  by  people  of  different  races,  totally  unconnected,  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  having 
their  own  peculiar  customs  :  the  west  coast,  by  Malsys  and  Chinese  ;  the  north-west,  by  the  mixed 
descendants  of  the  Moors  of  Western  India  \  the  north,  by  Cochin-Chinese ;  the  north-east  by  Socloos ; 
and  the  east  and  south,  by  Bugis.    There  are,  besides,  three  distinct  tribeti  who  live  in  prabus,  along 
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OisHiHli.IhiLHiaiu,  rramlUaduu;  tai  OttOatflmfUa.  tBi»»Omntniun.  att 
origin     Th>  InUrlor  ud  F*n  or  iha  pvrtb-iml  nut  ■»  InfinMud  Iq  J)Mab  ar  tgiili. , 

p<o%f.  «hDUat»IICTedIirn»UIHlM<>v«-theUUad.*odantiritondu^luab^B>>. 

unli,  Th.iTMt<i(lh«linnniMmUirifaa«B>MMlafmllil«nJ|inyuw»nliigBi»aiw»ibnt.Mftwto» 
■iigpwil  grftlf  tnm  tba  M»toin.  Ihtt  iw  g«HT»lli»'oM  ««iii»i  i.  Souk  )■**•  sfUwtucrbriH 
tlio  Inhiibiud  hi  pieph  ot  Iht  BWn  net,  uaiBid  Oafrt  at  Iflilf-  BonmlidliUMlBUSRal 
niuatMr  ofnttj  itaMi,  maK  sf  oUok  « iiMkipipdau  i  bu  *aiD*  nC  tkm*  m  (be  «*«  «■«  ■■•  ■«. 

eMUi*biMh.ui«Iluni>ftlHa«Ui4*t,biUHBidluiatSaKH.    n»  priBa«adotlk*  kdnn. 
I  MiM  li  lb*  Kimfiat  tf  Bvhm  (BaonIX  ob  tlw  nonb-nM  nut.    ammn,>i»  a^ZTi 


ihrnDatAtarti  f.Ttmaatmujolltamnnn.wUA  aMDAamrb  IdIhA,  loA  oHdtfvtl* 

111  loU  olBH  at  Mudsi  or  MsBinfe  iiUeh  in  *s(%^  tr  CkbMH  s  S.  TWklnkM  ar  rnO. 

ak.  whaai  aapllal  tl  iba  Hma  DaH  la  a  mall  lawn.  Bilk  a  IbiL  a^  xm  t^^Sia)  i  TM 

wUMaa  of  LaBdtk  aod  Budaa,  In  Iba  InuakiT  M  Iba  aaalinid  ef  tta  DiacvdlBB;  ljia«afc  k  la. 

aswaMI  Id  Iba  Kaal  Ibr  lu  rloh  dlaowi  mlaai,  irbai*  In  iSiS  vaa  IBiuia  »  Mamaiid  v«%Ma|  m 

(■rail  ninili  tad  «hl«h  BaItalettiildairatobtilialbirdlug(atlBthawi»U|  a.  Tba  esaotrr  oltiB- 

^rtaprlBBaerJaTaHae(iriEla,>HMl«sf  lUkbHOfBHiUiDi  T- Tha  tanUstr  of  KaoS^^K 
na  KaiUaDe*  «f  Iba  M»ib  ana  aaM  eoaau.  a  of  BaiJiniiaMhii.  iwcapriacatba  noaatrtim  ttKamiti, 
Faubnan,  Maodawa,  OreM  Drak,  tha  PwtiunU  or  Tan^  Laot.  and  afriral  otbv  adlalata«  *>- 
UlsulnllHtBUilsr,  Ban|iinirii«V,  »taani  of  WW  IphabUat^  irttb  aa  MtlTa  tra*^  it^Swa 
jttarof Ihaaaaa  naai^  la  tbanatflaL  Tba  anallar  lalanda  aaajiTagbliialU  attaabaJ  «■  Bim.  aw  Mw 
mihinm  ilmmtaiTrin'-'rnTTT  -nrrfl  ffl  rr-h  "rTrrt  ^traniif  ffmTfnf  ninhnwaWinMI.  !■ 
>■(,  JffrVM  JWd  £>ia(,  lyfaagte-fadU  ZdWi  iMtmutn,  i)aH*r*«ii  Swc;  "     r  ■     .  «■  «■ 


■«nr*iMiltoctbatraau»it.Dainijj,  LMwma  £ti(a-.  mmar,  Ufit,lliutmimi,Stt^n^,,^  fmm. 
JHnAra.  and  l'»tiiM.~yhaT  aw  »P  nwairtalTieiiMi  wleaiiAiTwrf  ftjr  aaiSTU  3i»illJaa 

UtliiH^lnBted.  rrariiMJriMhlilbtMlTTanfltrrrilniiiffltfll'n'f'nlihihiiiwIb'iM^iiiia 

)Mk  lata  tba  ^MbMOdllT  that  Iba  FUbjlBBBntb^iMU^.    TTTr  nimial" aldTlliiWi 


plaiitiaiidlowawanbaainindaDdaniaiatle:  ibaftnluaiainliltlTaaBdBfasqalaltataM*!  ibtik 
li  aaluMsna,  and  tba  nallna  Iln  to  a  (oed  M  an.  tbooib  fowlpuw.  froa  tba  aOttti  st  too  taaioa 
■  p«n^r*tloa,awiiot  ■■wiaiiiMbMlihi.  Wha  tba  Spuilardi  Ont  anlnd  at  Um  FhiUifdM 
tha/  nand  Hanalj  aay  othar  iBod  tbaa  iioe  i  now,  vhcat  and  otbar  gralu  m  abukdaUt  h  atD 


ar  praductlom  of  tba  Old  World,  a*  coffta.  tofar,  oooga.  bemp,  totiacco.  cottflL  Id- 
-t"-  .-»■—— inutan  hu  aiUBdidtg  boraaa,  hanwdoatlb.  hwa.  auddacr:  (Iihii  alav  tin 
defoneratcd-  owbif  to  the  humldltj  of  tha  elbnata.  Tba  pravalcaA  dliiaaei  ar*  IntanutttciH  frvcr*: 
cOQtafloui  vatempan,  arapt  Iba  mnvil-yn,  aw  luihDowni  eatann —  " 


'ar  coulniDg  ot  Craola  hubuda.  MMIIisa.  tlala^  ul 

ra  aod  the  Dtnv  Halayilui  tacM,  tbelaii  awMli  «(•■ 

.  iuoflbanpluda.toiiUeh  thajr  aacm  to  ban  weeded  aathallgbtarcohnnl 

paopH  adtanea^  Verj  trw  of  tbam  ha*a  war  been  dnneBllcaled  bj  tbe  Spanlarda  t  and  ftBcnllJ 
It  baa  bean  fouiid  Impouibla  to  olTlUia  them  I II  1>  dbavrted  thai  thalr  nambua  bav*  rraailjdJiiuBli^ 
ad,  owtni  to  Iha  Inewmencj  of  tbe  weaiher,  dlnaiM,  partleularijtha  Hnall-poa.  aiH  tbtir  pncah** 
araplj  Of  fiMd.  Tba  b»n  neat  poaaaw  all  the  eoada  and  te»  tnmtzj,  kudc  a>  laMacta  of  Ma. 
and  MBia  baloofliit  to  Independent  prlDcci.  The  PblUpplati  vera  dlMannd  In  ml  by  uinln 
who  lou  hie  life  In  a  ililrmUb  •lUi  tbe  natlrtt  of  Lejte.  Tbe*  wen  eolooliid  bj  the  BuiiUi4i  !■ 
1170 1  hot  tbe  total  number  of  HlclsneflbatDaUoD  It  eillnuued  at  DO  mow  than  eaw.oTwboBiJn 
an  In  Iba  dtji  ot  Manlli. 

Lurea.  tba  lajgeil  ofihg  PhlHpplnei,  It  about  UO  milet  In  leogth.  bat  of  a  rery  Iiregnlar  foriB  ut 
Biaadlh.  and  MmpriHt  aa  area  DHrl;  equal  to  tliat  of  all  the  atfaer  lilandl  loaetbeT.  Tht  purtHa 
Hihleeted  to  tha  Bpanlardi  1>  dltidtd  Inlo  tlil«n  alisdln  orpraTbimi  U»  iDdepcDdcnl  penWu 
wbieh  cemprltei  tba  catt  eoaat  asd  ahnott  the  vb<de  of  tbe  Interior,  la  parcelled  oat  aaaona  a  dvb- 
her  sf  p«^  oMeb,  Mina  of  wboM  tiil||fcta  aw  Tei?  ferodevt  and  mUwlj  taTan.  Mtmiim.  ik 
capital  sf  tbe  Hpanlih  lelUenientt.  It  illuata  on  Iha  taulh-waN  coant,  not  ta  Avm  tba  Boalb  of  (kt 
rlTerfaaali  at  tba  bead  of  a  larae  and  beautiful  baj.  Itlt  aweDballttaini.andlidlTUedlvtWrinr 
liilolwepartB,wbtefaeonaBUBldatDhf *>Bett«Mbrldn.  TbeBalacaoftbacHitaln^eaaBLtbtialkr 
dral.  andtWDor  tba  ^inel^  conTinte,  an  the  flnut  bulMlut ;  terenl  of  tb« cbiuvbea  antkUj 
decorated.    There  I)  a  IhoHn,  a  collefe.  Hienl  acbooli,  and  a  palrlollo  loete^,  Ibonded  bi  i:>l. 

ThecUi  proper  la  tald  to  contain  only  IftOMInhabltanlti  bat,  Inclndlni  all  the  nibirfai!,  tbe  anunUi^ 
tbe  pDpuItUon  hit  been  MUmaltd  from  l«AOCO  to  mjXM  ( bn(  then  «w  no  meeiu  of  aacartalniat  U. 
Tbe  onlj  other  town  of  anjr  loiportancala  Otr^lr,  on  the  D^rof  IV^nlla.  'lib  ahum  6000  iBhaNiuU. 
eootalnTng  Hue  ifalp.bulldliig  iltpi.anarttnal.largeniisai]nea.ai>da(lDcliarboDr.  iriridi  alto  ttm 
■OrtbBjwrtof  MiolUdarlniiiUiiiontht  of  the  Tear.  The  Spinlardi  alu  poateat  Samari  Ibtnil 
ooaitofLigria;  Zebu  and  Boboli  the  eeaili  of  Keirol  and  Pant*  i  the  HBall  araip  of  the  CtltmlBK 
■  imall  part  of  Ulodom  i  tbe  tmall  iroup  ot  the  fiabinnei  to  the  north  of  Laun  i  Onftoa.  on  g( 
the  BaaUe  Wanda  1  and  tbrMamaUlHlUeddltlricU  In  Hlndanao,  Inclndlni  tbe  tewn  of  Stmiin 
(VB,  at(hatoub.irettemeitranltiefth«lt>i»d.ainiillpUer,wlIbiawlBbtblUirta,a>dat>tt.  Tbt 
other  two  dlMrlett  arc  JWHnw,  near  tbe  middle  of  (be  nonb  coaat,  and  raran,  oa  tbaeaatcoaH- 
All  tbe  elboT  Idanda  and  paru  otlilanat  are  Indepoiilent. 

Tbe  Klufitmiif  UinJmat  ar  Matintimae,  eamurlMix  hhi]*  Ihe  irhala  of  tbe  r— '  - -"*- 

■reatar  pari  attbc  beat  p«tti*noftbelalaBd,vllh  tba  tmall  (nup  of  MtigU  toll 
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langan  la  th«  residence  of  the  Sultan ;  the  city  of  Magindanao,  which  Is  separated  from  it  bj  a  rlrer, 
is  alnioet  whollj  abandoned.  The  people  of  this  kingdom  are  formidable  corsairs,  as  are  also  the 
nianos,  whose  terrltorj  extends  to  the  westward  of  that  of  Mindanao,  and  who  form  a  confedera- 
tion of  16  sultans  and  17  chieft.   The  independentpart  of  the  west  coast  is  occupied  bj  sarage  tril)es. 

Fal/ncan  or  Pmragoa,  one  of  the  laiVMt  of  the  Fnilippines,  is'  about  380  miles  in  length,  but  seems 
no  where  to  exceed  3ft  in  breadth ;  it  b,  howerer,  rery  little  known.  The  interior  is  occupied  by  inde- 
pradent  tribes ;  a  great  part  of  the  coasts  is  subject  to  the  Sultan  of  Sooloo ;  and  the  Spaniards  possess 
only  the  small  district  of  Tay-tay,  on  the  north-east  coast. 

The  most  northerW  islands  of  Malaysia  are  the  Bathee  Itftrndt,  situate  about  midway  in  the  channel 
beween  Luson  and  Formosa.  The  group  consists  of  several  small  islands,  ruled  by  independent  chiefs, 
except  that  of  Gr^ftony  where  the  Spaniards  have  a  small  establishment.  The  other  larger  islands  are 
ftajm  orOramget  Baton  or  AfonmoulA,  and  Bashee  or  Goat  Island. 

HaTins  thus  gone  orer  all  the  islands,  we  shall  conclude  our  account  of  Malaysia  with  a  list  of  the 
principal  seas,  bays,  gulfs,  straits,  and  capes. 

Sbas,  Ste. — The  Strait  qf  Malaeea.  between  Malaya  and  Sumatra ;  the  Strait  <J  Sunda^  between 
Sumatra  and  Jara ;  the  Strait  qfBali,  between  Java  and  Bali ;  the  Jara  Sea^  between  Java  and  Bor-  . 
neo ;  Banea  Strait,  between  Banca  and  Sumatra ;  Gatpar  Strait  and  Gement't  Straitt  between  Banca 
and  BUliton ;  the  Caramata  Postage  or  BiUiton  Strait^  between  Billiton  and  Borneo ;  the  Strait  of 
Lomboky  between  Bali  and  Lombok ;  AUau  Strait,  between  Lombok  and  Sumbawa ;  Savy  Strait, 
between  Sumbawa  and  Comobo ;  Mandgerai  Strait,  between  Comobo  and  Flores ;  Timor  Strait,  be- 
tween Timor  and  Ombay ;  Vlores  Sea,  to  the  north  of  Flores  and  Timor ;  the  Banda  Sea,  between 
Timor  and  Ceram ;  the  Molucca  Peusage,  between  Gilolo  and  Celebes ;  Tomini  Guff,  Tolo  Gulf,  and 
Bony  Gulf,  on  the  east  side  of  Celel)es ;  Macassar  Strait,  between  Celebes  and  Borneo ;  Celebes  Sea. 
between  Celebes  and  the  Philippines ;  the  Sooloo  orMindoro  Sea,  between  the  Sooloo  Arddpelago  ana 
Palawan. 

Capes. — Acheen  Head,  the  northern  extremity  of  Sumatra ;  Java  Head,  the  western  extremity  of 
Jara;  Cape  Bqfeado  and  Cape  Engano,  the  two  northern  extremities  of  Luson ;  Cape  Esoiritu  Santo, 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Samar ;  Cape  St,  Augustine,  the  most  easterly  point  of  Mindanao. 
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11.  AUSTRALASIA, 

Thb  antronomical  position  of  this  central  region  of  Oeeania  is  between  1°  N.  and 
55°  S.  lat.,  and  112^  and  180°  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Indiu 
Ocean  ;  on  the  north-west,  north,  and  north-east,  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  betweeo 
New  Holland  and  New  Guinea  on  the  one  side,  and  Timor,  Timorlaut,  Ceram, 
Mysol,  Gilolo,  the  Pelew  Ii»lands,  Carolinas,  Feejee  Islands,  &c.,  on  the  other;  on  the 
east,  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  on  the  south,  by  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 
Australasia  includes  Australia  or  Aetr  Holland ;  Van  Diemans  Land  ;  New  Ztalaudi 
Papuasia  or  New  Guinea  ;  New  Britain^  New  Ireland,  Solomon  Isiamdty  New  CaU' 
donia.  New  Hebrides,  Queen  Charlotte*8  Islands  ;  Solomon**  Archipelago  ;  New  Haw- 
ver :  Admiralty  Isles ;  besides  many  smaller  islands  scattered  over  the  interrening 
sea«. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Astronomical  Position  and  Dimensions Between  10°  and  40^  S.  lat,  and 

112^  and  154°  E.  long.  Greatest  length  from  east  to  west,  2400  miles;  greate&t 
breadth,  from  north  to  south,  1970  ;  superficial  area,  3,000,000  square  English  miles; 
length  of  coast«line,  about  8000  miles. 

General  Aspect.  —  Australia  presents  a  very  compact  mass  of  land,  with  fev 
gulfs  or  bays  penetrating  to  any  considerable  distance  inland,  and,  so  ^  as  has  ypt 
been  discovered,  no  large  navigable  rivers.     With  the  exception,  however,  of  iLe 
south-eastern  comer,  extending  from  Spencer's  Gulf  on  the  south  coast,  to  Morciua 
Bay  on  the  east,  and  a  small  district  in  the  south-west,  the  interior,  beyond  what  is 
visible  from  the  shore,  is  quite  unknown.     The  east  coast,  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent from  Bass's  Strait  to  Torres's  Strait,  is  bounded  by  ridges  of  steep,.and  in  toae 
places,  lofly  mountains,  at  various  distances  from  the  sea,  approaching  in  some  parts 
within  30  miles  of  the  coast,  while  in  others  they  recede  to  double  and  treble  that 
distance,  and  leave  between  tbcra  and  the  ocean  a  belt  of  cultivable  land,  interacted 
by  short  rivers,  and  terminating  seaward  with  a  high  and  sometimes  precipitous  coast. 
The  southern  coast,  on  the  contrary,  from  Cape  Leeuwin  to  Spencer's  Gulf,  b  gene- 
rally low  and  sandy,  with  only  a  few  scattered  eminences,  and  scarcely  any  wbore 
presents  mountains  in  the  interior.     The  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  is 
no  where  higher  than  a  ship's  mast-head  ;   the  south  and  west  coasts  are  more  billy 
and  broken.     From  Cape  VVessel  to  Cambridge  Gulf,  the  coast  ot  Arnbeim's  land  is 
flat  and  wooded,  and  interspersed  with  low  hills,  which  present  generally  flat  sumuiitf; 
but,  from  Cambridge  Gulf  to  Cape  Cuvicr,  the  north-west  coast  exhibits  irresruU 
ranges  of  detached  rocky  hills  composed  of  sandstone,  which  rise  abruptly  from  ex- 
tensive plains  of  low  and  level  land,  while  in  some  places  the  adjoining  sea  is  studdtd 
with  numerous  sandstone  islands.    Farther  south  the  coast  seems  to  resemble  tbat  of 
New  ISouth  Wales,  and  to  be  lined  at  a  short  distance  by  langcs  of  mountains. 

Seas,  Bays,  Gci.fs,  Straits.— Tlie  Gulf  nf  Carp*>iitaria,  a  largo  expanse  of  sea  on  the  north  cowt. 
fi-Vi  milts  in  length,  north  nnd  south,  h\  40(i  in  width.  Sliflhuiue  Bay,  Ttmvff  Dav,  Printvu  CharlvtU 
Bau,  Hat  hurst  Bay,  Trinift/  Jiai/.  liorkiuf'fi'nn  Lat/,  Ilattjas  B*iy,  Clerelafia  liatf.EdgecuvU^  Lof.  P-^ 
pulte  Bay,  Broad  Suund,  S^Uualuatir  Ban,  Kff  ptlJiay,  tort  Curtis,  Bustard  Bity.  H&rrey  Bav,^'^"^ 
Bay,  Mori-tott  Bay,  J  ri/al  Bay,  I 'art  Ma\-giiarnt',  Pott  Stepfieii's,  Fart  Huut*^,  Broken  Batf,  tJrt  Jafi- 
Mon,  Botany  Bay^  Lake  JUauarra,  Shoathartii,  Jtreii  Bay,  Sussex  Ifaten,  Batemau  Bnv,  Tuv/etd  ff«/. 
Comer  Inlet,  on  the  ea.**!  and  souih-caat  coa.st.  l>ciw*cuii  Capo  York  and  Wilson's  Promonturj. 
Bass's  Strait,  a  large  open  chunnt-I,  14'.)  miles  wide,  bitween  Australia  ar.d  Van  Dienxan's  L-and.  fir'-t 
discoxeredby  Mr.  Ua^8,  aMU-geonof  ther.avy.  inanopenboatinlTOS;  IVestrm  Part,  Port  phiUip,  i  ort- 
land  Bay,  Ditcorery  Bay,  F.ncouuter  Hay,  (Jaljof  St.  fiuctttt.  Investigator  Strait,  Spenrrr's  (iufj,  C  ■/- 
fin  Boy,  yinxious  Bay,  >trtaky  Bay,  Smoky  Bay,  Fou  Itr's  Bay,  the  Grr^t  ytustialian  Bight,  Fsprrn'..t 
Bay,  Doubtful  Island  Bay,  King  George's  Sound,  Torbay,  iVifsoH  Inlet,  Parry  InU-t,  J-'lindert'  La'- 
on  the  south  coast.  Bateau  Geopraphe,  iocklntrn  Sound,  Gage  lioad,  Jurieuiiay.  Gerlrink  Chati'n', 
Gantheaurne  Bau,  Shark  Bay,  Geographe  Chauutl,  Exmouth  trw//,  on  the  west  coaat.  IXrsau^l  l-ax, 
Lagrange  Bay,  tioebttek  Bay,  Sunday  Strait  tiiifHygnet  Bay,  Collier  Bay,  Cavinen  Sound,  l\nt  Ot^^lf 
1 1',,  Prince  Begent  Bir<  r,  firtimuiek  Bay,  Yi-rk  Suutid,J^-iuce  Frtderick's  Harbour,  3/i>fi/aryti<  N»ti.  ••. 
ytdiuiralty  Sound,  Vausittart  Bay,  Camhridge  Gulf,  and  Anson's  Bay,  on  the  north-west  cuast.  '<»« 
Ditman'xGulf,  formed  l>y  Melville  and  Hathurst  isslands  uiid  Coburg  peninsula,  and  OMiiing  to  ti* 
sea  by  <  lare7ice  Strait  and  Dundas  Strait.  Port  Ftsington,  Botvfii  Strait,  Mouttttnorris  Eay,JunctiV 
Bay,  CastUrtagh  Bay,  Broun  Strait,  and  Atnheim  Bay,  on  the  north  coast. 

Capes. — On  the  east  coa.'«t : — Cape  York,  the  north -eafttcrn  point  of  the  continent,  from  nhicbm 


Uareta*.  Capt  Bgrtn,  Smoky  Pmtl.  Capt  UanAi.  Sugar-inf  PtM,  Ctnt  Satanitr  tui  Capt  Brnikt, 
thttwo  polmt  vblgh  rbnn  tha  enlruic*  to  BoUaj  Biji  St^  Qeorgt'l  HeoA  K  Suiter  Haotn;  Uoitnt 
Drvmffhrif,  CrtAt  Capt,  Capt  Hoire,  Ram  Head,  foint  Hidtt,  UJd  Wiiiim'a  Promaniorff,  %  TOtXj  mMl 

,  BM  Head,  Capt  Si-  ""•■--■'-    -    ■  ■'-' —    " -' 


Aim  Fai^K.  Capr  Olway.  BM  Head,  C^t  Sir  H'fUi'sH  Ordiir,  i  ,:,i  Tlelitm.  Cape  IK^4gtwatlT,  Capt 
Strlkuattrim^Capi&flm,  Cmu  Lmtna,  C^  atmtuM.  Oi.  Vi.iTitJ:  Capt  JeraU.  ulhaKmlb- 
«ul«rn lid* oT  tin (ulf  sf  St.  Vlnnnt,  Capt  Spttirvrmnil  (u;»  i.ii.i.i'ophe,  u  Iha  dpbobIU  >ld«  dT 
apnii!*r**QiiUi  Coal  (TiOWriltv.  Capt  Limdi,  uid  C^pr  Herd-:,  kil  kiiniuiw  Isluid ;  Cape  BadiMt*, 
reM  ttvM,  J>M!nl  BtO,  Paiii  Ferbr,  Capt  Jdin,  Cape  ffl. ',.  i  -ipt  Knabb,  Foiil  ^ny/i,  Cape 
OtalSiim,  Pamt  D' Entrtfotteaur,  G^t  Btaufart,  uid  Cape  Lfui'-in.  On  tbe  west  and  Dorlli  GDul» 
■dIh  aonttmtxi.-.— Foirtt  Saturatitte,  Cape  LenAtnaitll,  f'apr  flr,juan.  Capt  Cupier,  Cape  Far^u^at, 
2^orlhweit  CWt  Pahti  QantAeaanm.  Cape  Ltetqae,  Cape  Biiitgainpilie,  Capt  Londandtrn/,  Capt  Van 

liUPDi.— Aloiif  thflnorth-eut  eoailtben  lia  f err  greAt  munber  of  imkJl  IiImuIb.  whoH  lumaa 
nnaed  IMI  ipcdb-  Th«  nine  cant  <s  linsd  br  >  Ioue  chiin  at  conl  rocki  hushI  the  Samer  Btrf.  In 
thalnilds  ot  iihleS  tlms  li  ■  uriiablc  tmt  Intilcuecbuiiut.  ProoHdlnc  »uth»ird>  the  flnl  ltl*nd> 
■arlhj  of  Dotln  in  Mtrrtm  Iilmd  uid  Stradhnlie  Mmd,  which  tona  •£•  euMcn  ildt  of  OluiboiiH 
■ad  Morrton  Bkyi  i  Ihs  Solitary  tttet,  \n  30"  3.  lul' ;  Btack-head  lilt,  %tt  tfas  north  oT  Port  Btophon'l  i 
Montague  MiBtf.  ae°  M'  3..  Sral  Minii.  Hagan  IilaniU,  Wcnmr  Itlandi,  JIadania,  ud  Gftanw'f 
'-'^~'-  *-  the  out,  Huifa,  ind  wHt  of  WUtDD'e  Pramanlorr!  MiUv  M»i4  uid  fme)  MoxA  in 
Irti  Lady  Julia  Perry't,  and  Lpirrcncr  lOaadi.  In  FortUnd  Bijri  fnnrarH  MsBif.  off  Iho 

VI .  .1 — .  inn  „f._  r_  1 IK  -T^  ff,^  w  to  » in  bmdtb.  upuued  from  lb»  Duln- 

un,  ■bounding  irkEb  nit  uid  rBiD«  for  the  ti»Tt4- 
t'X/i-i  Lfand,^imam-i  I-laud.  AreootyV  lila«d.  in 

'.•>j*«  n.wkiiici^v,  ai^,  VII  o.ii.  w»«wi  Dvu^u  AutrtllH;  ATfUptUgo  1^ tHt  BtrhercSt,  onthaiouLh 
cout  of  Majt'iLuHl  I  Bolttnnett  Maud,  vtl  the  Bwu  Hlvor.  Is  IVHUrn  AuitnlUi  -,  Hautman-i 

U"  Hid  »°  B.  I>L  I  Dirk  Hartog't  litind.  Dorrt  Itland,  Bimiir  IilanI,  Fauri  Idand,  U1&  renm'i 
FtKiniula.  i>a  t.Bi  ia  Sb^rV  t  Oaa  i  Dampier'i  Arvhipelasa,  Hticley  Shoali,  Lietly  Coral  Btef,  SiiUt 
lUeJ,  earlier  hland,  (nd  ma»;  Dthera,  on  the  north-neil  cout  i  Eal^urIl  Maid,  MileiUt  Uatid, 
To*™™  Fminiula,  Croktri  lilanil.  Ind  Weitel  hhnd,  on  the  northern  COMt  of  Arnhtlin'«  Lind,  or 
North  AuitnLUi  Ctmm  EalaaiUli,e.  Big  IiUodJ,  Ridiertm  Iiland,  Sir  Edirard  Filew-i  Idandi,  uid 
nXltjty  [ilandi.  In  lh«  gull  of  Carpentoria. 

Climate. ^Aa  nearly  a  tbird  of  the  ares  of  Australia  ia  situate  to  tbe  north  of  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  climate  of  this  porlion  necessarily  partakes  of  tbe  heat  of  tbe 
torrid  lone;  but  little  concerning  it  is  known,  since  only  the  coasts  have  yet  t>een 
explored.  On  the  north  coast,  however,  a  wind  from  tbe  eolith  raises  the  temperature 
with  extreme  suddenness,  and  as  (he  same  eSect  is  produced  by  a  north  wind  in  the 
interior  of  New  South  Wales,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  wind,  in  bath  cases,  passes 
over  a  highly-heated  country,  probably  over  a  range  of  sandy  deserts.  The  other 
two- thirds  of  the  ares  lie  within  the  eoufbcrn  temperate  zone,  and  towards  the  south- 
east and  south  the  climate  is  really  temperate  and  delightful :  it  neverthclesi  expe- 
riences sudden  changes,  there  being  inslsnces  of  the  tberntometer  having  varied  25" 
in  fifty  Diinutes,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  change  of  the  wind.  The  north-west 
winds  produce  so  great  a  degree  of  heat  as  to  become  scorching,  and  the  themionieter 
then  rises  suddenly  from  80°  to  110°.  The  south-east  winds,  on  the  contrary,  are 
very  often  cold  and  piercing,  especially  when  there  is  a  sudden.cbange  Irom  a  hot 
Dorth-west  wind.  But  in  spite  of  such  occuirences,  which  are  to  be  considered  aa 
exceptions,  the  climate  is  generally  delightful;  and  the  evenings  end  mornings  arc 
as  pleasant  as  in  southern  Italy.  On  the  lower  parts  of  the  coast  the  thermometer 
ranges  in  summer  trom  36°  to  [06°:  and  in  tvinler,  from  27°  to  98°.  The  average 
icmperature  of  the  spring  months  is  about  65°  ;  of  summer,  72°;  of  autumn,  66° ;  and 
of  Mfinter.  55",  At  Sydney  the  thermometer  rarely  falls  below  40°  in  winter  j  but 
at  Paramatta,  only  15  miles  dislanl,  it  is  frequently  su  low  as  27°  i  and,  in  the  neigb< 
bourliood  of  the  Australian  Alps,  where  the  snow  is  perpetual,  tbe  wind  &om  the 
mountuns  produces  occasionally  a  sort  of  snow  storm  in  the  low  country.  As  the 
ground  rises  the  temperature  decreases  :  the  winter  at  Bathurst,  west  of  Sydney,  and 
1970  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea,  is  much  colder  than  on  the  sea  shore,  and  warm 
winter  clothing  has  been  found  necessary  even  in  April,  which  corresponds  with  our 
October.  Heavy  snow  storms  also  sometimes  occur  in  these  elevated  regions  ;  and 
though  the  snow  does  not  lie  in  the  valleys,  yet  the  elevated  dats  and  downs 
remain  covered  for  many  days ;  frost  also  is  there  frequent,  and  very  intense.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  these  mountain  terraces  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Eng- 
land, but  the  extremes  are  much  greater.  The  low  interior  is  always  hot,  whether  . 
dry  or  flooded.  In  South  Australia,  the  thermometer  has  been  known  to  rise  in  sum- 
mer to  lOr  in  the  shade;  in  a  tent  exposed  to  the  sun  it  was  observed  one  day  at 
113°;  theaexEday,  117°;  tbe  third,  J 15°;  hut,  on  the  fourth,  only  61".  Tbe  climate 
of  that  province  is  indeed  very  changeable,  "  ten  times  more  so  than  that  of  England," 
according  to  one  writer;  and,  though  generally  salubrious,  it  is  found  to  be  bAter 
suited  for  invalids  and  pecions  who  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  than  for  young 
people  in  robust  tMlth  and  of  strong  eonstitutioni.    it  is  Ttr^  dr^,  though  muiJi  Us* 
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BO  than  in  New  South  Wales;  rain  frequently  foils  in  South  Australia,  whereas  re- 
cently in  New  South  Wales  there  was  a  continued  drought  of  eighteen  montl». 

The  preTailing  winds  in  summer  are  from  north-east  to  south-east,  and  in  wbter, 
from  north-west  to  south-west ;  the  atmosphere  is  generally  clear  and  dry ;  but  dewi 
are  frequent  and  heavy,  and  sometinies  assume  the  form  of  a  drizzling  rain ;  while 
in  summer  the  hot  winds,  which  however  are  of  short  duration,  seldom  continoixig 
more  than  two  days  at  a  time,  and  often  less  than  six  hours,  are  the  sure  harbiofen 
of  a  squall  or  thunder  storm  which  fills  the  air  with  a  volume  of  impalpable  sand,  bat 
clears  away  every  thing  noxious,  and  restores  afresh  the  usual  serenity.  During  som- 
mer  also  a  regular  sea  breeze  sets  in  daily,  and  much  refreshes  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coasts,  where,  besides,  the  hot  winds  are  not  felt  so  severely  as  at  some  distance  ia 
the  interior.  The  most  remarkable  peculiarity,  however,  of  the  Austndian  dimate, 
is  its  general  dryness,  although  a  great  quantity  of  rain  usually  foils  throughout  the 
year ;  but  it  foils  in  torrents,  and  is  not  regularly  distributed  in  showers.  The  rain, 
when  it  does  foil,  is  generally  confined  to  certain  months,  which  vary  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  mountains ;  floods  on  the  coast  occurring  simultaneously  with  dry  weather 
in  the  interior,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  has  its  rains  when  the  coast  is  dry. 
May  is  usually  the  rainy  season  on  the  coast ;  between  September  and  Pebroary  the 
rain  fiills  in  the  interior.  There  are,  however,  periods  when  no  rain  foils  for  one, 
two,  or  even  three  years  together,  and  unmitigated  drought  prevails.  These  periodicsl 
droughts  seem  to  occur  at  regular  intervals  of  about  twelve  years ;.  in  ckwe  sucoessioo 
follows  a  period  of  floods  or  heavy  rains,  which  are  at  first  continuous  and  as  genenl 
as  the  preceding  droughts,  but  decrease  with  every  succeeding  year  till  the  period  of 
drought  returns.  It  is  only  in  the  years  that  are  intermediate  between  these  extremei 
that  a  regular  annual  succession  of  seasons  is  observed ;  and  even  then,  the  season 
are  more  distinctly  marked  in  the  high  than  in  the  low  country.  The  seasons,  of  coutk, 
occur  at  the  periods  of  the  year  opposite  to  those  of  Europe,  January  being  the  middk 
of  summer,  July,  of  winter.  Summer  extends  from  November  till  March ;  and  spriif 
and  autumn  are  brief  but  well  defined.  The  spring  months  are  September,  October, 
and  November ;  the  summer,  December,  January,  February ;  autunui,  Blarch,  April, 
May ;  winter,  June,  July,  and  August. 

The  climate,  however,  is  proverbial  for  salubrity ;  endemic  diseases  are  unknows, 
except  a  species  of  ophthalmia,  which  occurs  in  October  and  November,  and  is  oc> 
casioned  by  the  prevailing  winds  of  that  season.  Of  a  community  of  1200  per$oos 
only  five  or  six  have  been  known  to  be  sick  at  one  time,  and  at  some  of  the  miiitiry 
stations  seven  years  have  elapsed  without  a  soldier  dying.  Old  people,  on  their  arri- 
val from  Europe  have  suddenly  found  themselves  restored  to  much  of  the  hilarity  of 
youth,  and  several  persons  have  been  known  upwards  of  100  years  of  age.  Dysentery 
is  the  most  prevalent  disease ;  but  deaths  from  disease  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  dl 
disorders  yield  with  facility  to  the  simplest  remedies.  The  diseases,  in  short,  which 
do  occur,  are  represented  as  being,  in  three  cases  out  of  four,  the  result  of  nsoral 
causes.  Excess  in  the  use  of  animal  food  and  of  ardent  spirits,  is  in  Australia.  a$ 
every  where  else,  the  great  promoter  of  disease.  Temperance  in  eating  and  drinkinjr 
will  be  found  by  the  emigrant  the  most  effectual  means  for  the  preservation  of  he^tb; 
while  excessive  indulgence,  especially  in  the  latter,  is  more  likely  than  even  at  home 
to  undermine  his  constitution,  and  to  blast  his  prospects  with  still  more  fearful  and 
fatal  rapidity. 

Vegetable  Productions. — The  plants  of  Australia  are  to  a  very  considerable  ei- 
ieut  so  peculiar  in  their  organization  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  genera,  and  some 
of  the  entire  natural  orders  are  quite  unknown  beyond  its  shores  or  those  of  the  de- 
pendent islands.  But  it  is  principally  in  the  south  that  this  peculiar  vegetation  ap- 
pears ;  for  it  changes  in  character  as  it  approaches  the  north,  till  it  finally  assimilates 
itself  to  that  of  Malaysia.  The  great  mass  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Austraha 
belongs  to  the  natural  orders  proteacese,  myrtaceae,  and  compositae;  but  the  most 
common  genera  are  the  eucalyptus  and  acacia,  which,  if  taken  together,  and  consi- 
dered with  respect  to  the  bulk  of  vegetable  matter  which  they  contain,  nearly  equal 
all  the  other  plants  in  the  country.  Of  the  former  above  100  species  have  been  dis- 
covered, most  of  which  are  trees  remarkable  for  their  great  size  and  height.  Of  the 
acacias  nearly  100  of  the  leafless  species  have  been  observed.  The  epacrida?,  with 
their  allied  genera,  ore  nearly  as  numerous,  and  hold  the  same  rank  in  Australia  as 
tha  ericffi  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  orchideae  are  found  in  great  variety,  be- 
ing highly  curious  in  the  intertropical  parts  of  the  country,  and  chiefly  land  plants. 
Of  palms  only  six  species  have  been  discovered ;  and  of  the  genus  causurina,  13  spe- 
cies.   The  coniferae  are  few  in  number  of  species,  but  very  fine ;  in  particular,  the 
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celebrated  Norfolk  Island  pine  (araucaria  excellsa)  occupies  an  extent  of  900  miles 
along  the  coast.  Among  the  aspodeleae  the  genus  xanthorrhea  is  the  most  remarkable ; 
all  the  species  yield  a  gum,  and  the  xarborea  produces  above  its  leaves  a  foot-stalk  re- 
sembling a  sugar-cane,  20  feet  long,  and  terminating  with  a  spiral  spike  not  unlike  an 
ear  of  wheat.  Their  stem  is  used  by  the  natives  for  spears ;  the  tree  yields  a  fragrant 
yellow  resin  which  has  been  found  very  balsamic.  Of  the  genus  urticoe  there  are  nu- 
merous species ;  many  of  these  nettles  reach  20  feet  in  height,  and  are  of  proportion- 
ally robust  habit,  with  leaves  so  highly  stimulating  as  to  blister  severely  on  the 
slightest  touch.  The  leguminosae  and  composite  comprehend  one-fourth  of  all  the 
dicotyledonous  plants,  while  the  grasses  form  an  equal  proportion  of  the  monocotyle- 
donous ;  but  of  the  latter  only  one-tenth  part  of  the  species  have  been  observed  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Of  the  cryptogamic  plants  the  greater  number  are  the 
same  as  those  of  Europe,  but  some  of  them  are  also  peculiar  to  Australia.  The  trees 
used  by  the  colonists  for  domestic  purposes  are  the  iron-bark  tree  (eucalyptus  resine- 
fera)  for  building,  but  generally  for  fencing ;  the  blue-gum  (eucalyptus  pipenta)  for 
shipbuilding  and  wheels ;  the  black-butted  gum,  for  the  same  purposes ;  the  grey  gum 
for  fencing  and  building ;  the  stringy-bark  for  boards,  building,  &c. ;  the  box,  for 
wheels  and  ploughs ;  the  forest-oak  (casuarina  torulosa),  and  the  swamp-oak  (casu- 
arina  paludosa),  for  cabinet  work  and  shingles;  the  cedar  (cedrela  australis),  for 
cabinet  work ;  the  turpentine  tree,  for  boats ;  the  sassafras,  for  flooring ;  the  mountain 
ash,  for  carriage  work ;  the  sallow,  for  gig-shafts  ;  the  pear,  for  gun-stocks ;  the  apple, 
for  building ;  the  white  cedar,  for  building  and  boats ;  the  Norfolk  Island  pine,  for 
<rabinet  work ;  and  the  bark  of  the  curragong,  for  cordage.  Some  of  these  trees  rise 
to  an  astonishing  height ;  and  Mr.  Martin  says,  that  he  has  seen  a  vast  forest  with 
scarcely  a  tree  of  which  the  height  was  not  50  to  60  feet  without  a  branch,  while  the 
general  height  of  the  whole  trees  was  nearly  150  feet.  Several  trees  yield  gum-arabic, 
kins,  and  manna. 

The  culinary  vegetables  and  fruits  are  numerous  and  of  a  delicious  flavour ;  but 
they  have  been  almost  all  introduced  by  the  British  colonists.  Among  the  vegetables 
may  be  mentioned  potatoes,  cabbages,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  cauliflowers,  onions, 
asparagus,  peas,  beans,  cucumbers,  raddishes,  lettuce,  spinage,  brocoli,  capoicums, 
artichokes,  chardoons,  celery,  knohl,  brengall  or  egg-plant,  vegetable  marrow,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  sea- kale.  Among  the  fruits  may  be  mentioned  grapes  of  every  variety, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  pine-apples,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  guavas,  rose-apples, 
mangoes,  English  and  Brazilian  cherries,  pears,  apples,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  figs, 
mulberries,  loquats,  grenadillas  (great  flowering  passion-flower),  pomegranates,  che- 
rasnolia,  melons  both  sweet  and  water,  bananas,  plantains,  quinces,  litches,  olives^ 
chestnuts,  filberts. 

Altogether,  the  Australian  flora  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  1814,  to  contain 
4200  species ;  many  more  have  since  been  discovered ;  but  our  limits  prevent  us 
from  giving  any  general  account  of  them,  or  even  naming  them.  A  few,  however, 
are  sufficiently  remarkable  to  require  particular  notice.  The  New  Holland  lily  is  a 
stately  plant  which  grows  to  the  height  of  20  to  25  feet,  bearing  on  its  crown  blos- 
soms of  the  richest  crimson,  from  which  the  birds  sip  a  delicious  honey.  The  pitcher- 
plant  is  remarkable  for  having  among  its  leaves  ascidia  or  pitcher-shaped  vessels 
which  contain  several  ounces  of  a  watery  fluid  with  a  slightly  sweet  taste.  A  singular 
and  interesting  plant  has  lately  been  discovered,  which  produces  a  fruit  larger  than  a 
Spanish  chestnut,  with  the  same  taste.  The  foliage  is  beautifully  green,  and  affords 
a  good  shade. 

Animals The  native  animals  of  Australia  are  few  in  number  of  species,  and  of 

a  very  peculiar  character.  There  are  58  species  of  mammalia,  of  which  46  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  country,  and  of  the  other  12  species  five  are  cetacea  and  four  seals,  leaving, 
in  fact,  only  three  land  mammals  common  to  Australia  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  of  these  one  is  the  large  Madagascar  bat,  another,  a  species  of  jerboa,  and  the 
third,  a  species  of  dog.  There  are  no  quadrumana,  insectivora,  pachydermata,  or 
ruminantia ;  but  there  are  two  species  of  cheiroptera,  eight  carnivora,  six  rodentia, 
four  edentia,  and  thirty-six  marsupialia,  of  which  four-sevenths  are  exclusively  limited 
to  Australia  and  the  adjacent  islands.  The  largest  quadruped  is  the  kangaroo,  of 
which,  however,  there  are  many  varieties,  differing  in  size  from  the  kangaroo  rat  to 
the  forester,  which  stands  four  or  five  feet  high ;  but  these  beautiful  animals  are  fast 
disappearing  before  the  pursuit  of  the  colonists.  The  opossum  tribe  are  very  numerous^ 
and  generally  take  up  their  abode  in  the  hollows  of  decayed  gum  trees,  where  they 
are  pursued  by  the  natives  with  a  sitigular  dexterity  in  climbing.  The  native  dog  is, 
next  to  the  opossum  and  the  kangaroo,  the  most  numerous  species  of  quadruped.    It 
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somcwliat  resembles  the  Indian  jackall,  being  about  two  feet  long,  and  two  feet  high, 
Math  a  head  like  a  fox,  and  erect  ears ;  the  colour  is  generally  a  reddi&h  brown.     It 
does  not  bark,  but  sometimes  yelps,  and  utters  a  dismal  howl.     It  is  extremely  tena- 
cious of  life,  very  dcstruciive  to  sheep  and  poultry,  and  is  consequently  hunted  with- 
out mercy  by  the  settlers.    A  considerable  degree  of  animosity  likewise  exists  between 
European  dogs  and  these  \n\d  aborigines.    But  the  most  remarkable  animals  are  those 
which  we  have  mentioned  above  as  belonging  to  the  edentata,  though,  strictly  speak- 
ing, they  bear  little  analogy  to  the  other  animals  of  that  order.    Two  of  the  four  spe- 
cies are  echidni  or  porcupines,  the  one  entirely  covered  with  tliick  spines,  and  the 
other  clothed  with  hair,  in  which  the  spines  are  half  hidden.    The  other  two  species 
are  ornithorhynci,  animals  which  have  the  body  and  habits  of  a  mole,  the  feet  and 
bill  of  a  duck,  and  the  internal  structure  of  a  reptile,  leading  a  burrowing  life  amid»t 
the  mud  of  rivers  and  swamps.     Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  European  colouiitts,  and  the  country  has  proved  to  be  remarkably  well 
adapted  for  the  breeding  of  these  useful  animals.     Indeed  no  other  country  in  the 
world  seems  to  be  so  well  adapted  for  the  rearing  of  sheep,  and  the  production  of  fine 
wool.     The  wool  of  Australia  now  enjoys  the  highest  reputation   in  Britain  and 
America;  and  most  of  the  beautiful  and  soft  woollen  fabrics  which  go  by  the  name* 
of  Indianas,  merinos,  and  schallis,  are  manufactured  from  it.   Many  of  the  cattle  have 
become  wild,  and  Major  Mitchell  mentions  that  on  two  occasions  he  found  himselt 
surrounded  by  wild  herds,  the  one  amounting  to  800,  and  the  other  to  about  1000 
head.    Goats  and  rabbits  have  also  thriven  and  multiplied,  but  not  to  the  same  extent. 
A  fine  breed  of  asses  has  also  been  introduced  from  South  America,  but  they  are  not 
numerous. 

Birds  are  numerous,  of  great  variety,  and  many  of  them  of  beautiful  plumage. 
No  order  of  birds  is  ^lithout  its  representative  in  Australia;  and  there  are  hut 
two  species  entirely  peculiar  to  it,  though  these  are  more  numerous  than  the 
others.  The  most  singular  bird  is  the  emu,  which  is  fast  disappearing.  The  gigantic 
crane  is  a  stately  bird  about  six  feet  high,  gregarious  and  carnivorous,  easily  domes- 
ticated, and  frequently  seen  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  lakes,  \\here  also  the  black 
■wan  abounds.  The  bustard  or  native  turkey  weighs  from  15  to  18  lbs.,  and  forms 
agreeable  food.  Eagles  and  hawks  are  every  where  to  he  met  with.  There  are  aliout 
thirty  varieties  of  pigeon  ;  and  countless  varieties  of  beautiful  parrots,  parroquets,  and 
cockatoos;  green,  red,  crimson,  and  purple  lories,  with  many  other  elegant  andcurieus 
birds  ;  as  that  singular  one,  the  lyre-tuil,  which  belongs  to  the  g:illinaceous  order ; 
spur- winged  plovers;  pheasants  of  two  p])cries  ;  and  three  kinds  of  ntagpie.  The 
common  crow  and  the  swallow  are  every  where  found  ;  and  the  Au^tralivin  sparrow 
is  a  very  pretty  bird  with  varied  plumage,  in  which  a  red  or  scarlet  tinge  is  inter- 
mixed. A  butcher  bird,  which  destroys  snakes  and  other  reptiles,  is  named  the 
laughing  jackass,  from  its  note  resembling  the  coar&e  and  boisterous  laugh  of  a  n.an. 
but  louder  and  more  dissonant.  The  coach  whip  is  a  small  bird  whose  note  reseni:  li"? 
the  crack  of  a  whip.  Snipes,  quails,  kingfishers,  and  coots  are  abundant.  Thi'  i:i- 
sectivorous  birds  j're  comparatively  few;  but  the  suctorial  species,  or  honey-s-uokers 
are  numerous.  The  scansorial  creepers  are  limited  to  two  species.  The  tt'uoans 
find  their  Australian  representative  in  the  channel-bill ;  the  fly-catchers  and  warb- 
lers resemble  those  of  Africa  ;  there  are  two  or  three  small  finches  of  Indian  genera; 
and  the  cuckoos  and  orioles  are  not  much  unlike  those  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  AlrivM. 
The  aquatic  tribes  are  nearly  similar  to  those  of  other  countries,  as  the  peluMii. 
I)onguin-goO'5e,  duck,  teal,  widgeon,  frigate-bird,  noddy,  petterel,  gull,  and  other  ^t:t 
l)ircls.  'Ihe  genus  rerespis,  however,  is  found  only  in  New  South  Wales :  it  i<  vi 
a  light  grey  colour,  and  as  large  as  a  goose.  The  musk  duck  is  a  curious  bird,  and 
has  wings  so  short  that  it  cannot  fly. 

Insects  are  very  numerous,  and  of  every  variety  ;  locusts  are  common  in  some  part* 
of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  ;  bees  are  of  three  species,  aiui  all  without  stinj?. 
producing  a  great  deal  of  delicious  wild  honey  ;  English  bees,  which  have  been  reci'ntly 
introduced,  multiply  fast ;  the  ants  are  of  several  varieties,  those  named  the  gigjintio 
ant  are  nearly  an  inch  in  length.  Their  houses  are  not  so  high  as  those  of  Afrira. 
but  they  are  more  solid  and  compact.  Some  species  are,  at  one  period,  furni>lkti 
with  wings,  and  may  he  seen  issuing  from  a  hole  in  the  earth,  flying  about  in  every 
direction,  and  then  suddenly  disappearing,  strewing  the  ground  with  their  win^'>. 
Flies  are  a  nuisance  in  sunnner,  and  the  blow-fly  taints  and  putrifies  every  thing  it 
touches.  Spiders  are  generally  large ;  caterpillars  sometimes,  at  intervals  of  year*, 
swarm  in  incredible  numbers,  blighting  the  finest  crops  in  a  few  hours.  Musquitot* 
are  occasionally  troublesome,  hut  are  disappearing  bcfure  advancing  civilization  ;  and 
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those  other  creatures  which  accompany  the  want  of  cleanliness  in  England,  are 
equally  abundant  and  unpleasant  in  Australia.  In  South  Australia  fleas  exist  in  in- 
credible numbers. 

Reptiles  are  not  very  numerous.  There  are,  however,  several  varieties  of  snakes, 
some  of  which  are  poisonous.  The  largest  is  the  diamond  snake,  which  reaches  the 
length  of  fifteen  feet,  but  is  not  poisonous.  Several  water  snakes  have  been  found, 
and  some  have  been  seen  at  a  good  distance  out  at  sea.  There  are  also  scorpions, 
centipedes,  and  tarantulas  ;  with  numerous  lizards,  frogs,  and  adders. 

Fish  are  plentiful  along  the  coasts,  but  few  are  found  in  the  rivers,  especially  in 
those  on  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  their  currents. 
Whales  frequently  come  into  the  bays  to  calve,  and  seals  are  found  in  diiferent  coves, 
especially  towards  the  south.  The  codfish  is  taken  in  the  fresh  water  rivers  west  of 
the  Blue  Mountains,  in  great  quantities  and  of  a  large  size.  Both  these  and  the  eels 
are  delicious  food.  Perch  abound  in  the  rivers  of  the  eastern  coast ;  there  are 
many  varieties  of  other  fish,  with  which  the  markets  are  well  supplied.  Large  sharks 
are  also  sometimes  seen.  The  shells  of  the  Southern  Ocean  arc  highly  prized,  many 
of  them  being  of  great  beauty  and  of  elegant  forms.  Fresh- water  mussels  and  shrimps 
are  obtained  in  great  numbers.  Oysters  are  extremely  plentiful,  and,  though  gene- 
rally small,  have  a  delicate  flavour. 

People. — The  aborigines  of  Australia  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Ethio[)ic 
or  black  race  of  mankind,  but  diflfei  very  considerably  from  the  negroes  of  Africa, 
particularly  in  having  the  hair  black,  long,  and  coarse,  with  the  exception  of  those  on 
the  south  coasts,  whose  hair  is  woolly.  The  nose,  though  large,  is  not  so  flat  as  that  of 
the  Africans,  indeed  it  sometimes  approaches  the  Roman  form  ;  the  features  generally 
are  far  from  being  disagreeable  ;  the  lips  are  not  thick,  and  the  teeth  are  white  and  regu- 
lar. The  forehead  is  high,  narrow,  and  formed  at  the  crown  like  the  roof  of  a  house. 
The  skin  is  of  the  colour  of  wood-soot,  or  chocolate.  The  beard  is  of  the  same  co- 
lour with  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  is  bushy  and  thick.  The  colour,  however,  of  the 
skin  seems  not  to  be  every  where  the  same ;  some,  even  when  cleansed  from  their  tilth, 
are  nearly  as  black  as  Africans,  while  others  have  a  tint  not  deeper  than  that  of  the 
Malays.  In  form,  the  Australians  are  generally  tall  and  slender,  with  small  muscles  ; 
and  are  remarkable  for  agility  rather  than  for  strength.  They  are  weak  and  puny 
in  comparison  with  the  negroes  of  Africa  ;  and  are  as  much  inferior  in  moral  and  in- 
tellectual qualities  and  attainments.  The  Australians  are  the  only  people  that  go  com- 
pletely naked.  Of  arts  and  manufactures  they  have  scarcely  any  idea.  Their  nearest 
approach  to  ingenuity  is  the  fishing  net,  which  is  prepared  by  the  women  from  fibres 
or  grassy  filaments.  Their  only  cutting  tools  are  made  of  stone ;  and  their  arms  of 
offence  consist  of  spears,  bomerangs,  a  singular  sort  of  projectile,  waddies  or  clubs, 
and  tomahawks.  Of  agriculture,  even  in  its  rudest  form,  they  have  not  the  smallest 
knowledge  ;  they  have  no  herds  and  flocks ;  nor  do  they  seem  even  to  have  any  no- 
tion of  barter,  except  where  intercourse  with  Europeans  has  taught  them  to  give 
their  labour  for  a  regular  supply  of  food.  They  have  no  bouses,  but  live  in  holes,  or 
under  the  shelter  of  bark  screens  rather  than  huts.  They  seem  to  have  no  notion  of 
property ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  hold  every  thing  in  common,  except  their  women. 
They  are  among  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  of  mankind,  and  are  as  completely 
barbarous  as  can  well  be  imagined.  In  short,  they  may  be  described  as  rather  gre- 
garious than  social ;  for  though  some  personal  respect  is  occasionally  seen  to  be  paid 
to  a  kind  of  chief  among  a  tribe,  it  would  seem  to  be  entirely  personal,  and  indepen- 
dent of  any  elective  hereditary  right.  They  believe  in  good  and  evil  spirits  ;  but  it 
does  not  satisfactorily  appear  that  they  offer  them  any  worship  or  homage.  They 
seem  to  be  incapable  of  civilization,  and  will  probably,  like  the  far  nobler  red  men 
of  North  America,  disappear  entirely  before  the  white  intruders.  In  general  it  may 
be  said  that  the  whole  of  the  aborigines  belong  to  one  stock ;  though  it  is  not  a 
little  singular  that  their  languages  differ  so  much,  that  tribes  at  short  distances 
from  each  other,  unless  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  are  entire  strangers, 
while  almost  every  community  or  &mily,  as  it  may  be  termed,  has  its  own  peculiar 
dialect.  Of  their  number  no  estimate  can  be  formed;  but  depending  entirely,  as 
they  do,  for  subsistence  on  the  produce  of  fishing  or  the  chace,  or  on  gum  or  bulbous 
roots,  it  cannot  be  very  great ;  and  indeed  the  country  is  known  to  be  very  thinly 
inhabited. 

Of  the  white  inhabitants  we  need  say  nothing  more  than  that  the  great  bulk,  or 
almost  the  whole  of  them,  are  of  British  origin ;  only  a  few  foreigners  being  intermixed 
>viih  them. 
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Divisions. The  greater  part  of  Australia  is  still  without  any  political  or  ad* 

ministrative  divisions;  but  several  British  colonies  have  been  planted  on  the  shores; 
and  these  we  shall  proceed  to  describe,  under  their  respective  names  of  New  Somlk 
Wales,  South  AiutraHa,  Western  Australia,  and  North  Australia,  Various  portions  of 
the  coast  have  also  received  particular  names  from  the  navigators  who  explored  them ; 
as.  New  Holland  and  TasmanLand,  on  the  north-west  coast ;  Amheims  Land,  between 
New  Holland  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  corresponding  with  what  is  now  called 
North  Australia ;  Carpentaria,  the  peninsular  region  between  the  Gulf  of  Carpen< 
taria  and  the  Eastern  Ocean  ;  De  WUt*s  Land;  Endraght  Land ;  EdelLand;  Vlaming 
Land;  Leeuwin  Land,  on  the  west  coast ;  and  Nuyt's  Land,  on  the  south  coast.  These 
portions  were  discovered  and  named  by  Dutch  navigators  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  whole  of  the  east  coast  was  first  explored  by  Captain  Cook 
in  1770,  and  named  by  him  New  South  Wales ;  the  greater  part  of  the  south  coast 
was  explored  in  1800  and  1802,  by  Captains  Grant,  Haudin,  and  Flinders,  who  be- 
stowed no  general  names  on  their  discoveries. 

§  1.  New  South  Wales, 

General  Description. — This  territory,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Gover- 
nor's commission,  '*  extends  from  the  northern  cape  or  extremity  of  the  coast,  called 
Cape  York,  in  the  latitude  of  10°  37'  S.,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  said  ter- 
ritory, or  Wilson's  Promontory,  in  lat.  39*^  12'  S.,  including  all  the  country  inland  to 
the  westward,  as  far  as  the  129th  degree  of  E.  long.,  with  all  the  islands  adjacent  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  within  the  hititude  aforesaid  of  IQP  37'  and  39°  12^  S.,  and  also  in- 
cluding Norfolk  Island,  lying  in  or  about  the  lat.  of  29°  3^  S.,  and  168°  £.  long., 
saving  and  excepting  that  part  of  the  said  territory  hereinbefore  described,  which  is 
called  and  known  by  the  name  of '  The  Province  of  South  Australia,'  and  which  lies 
between  the  meridian  of  the  132d  and  141st  degrees  of  east  longitude,  and  between 
the  Southern  Ocean  and  the  26th  degree  of  south  latitude,  with  all  and  everj  the 
islands  adjacent  thereto,  and  the  bays  and  gulfs  thereof.**  But  within  these  wide 
limits  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  country  has  yet  been  explored  and  colo* 
nized. 

New  South  Wales  forms  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Australia,  extending  along  tlie 
coast  from  about  Moreton  Bay,  in  27°  S.  lat.,  to  the  eastern  border  of  South  Aus- 
trilia,  at  Discovery  Bay  on  the  south  coast,  and  inland  to  the  river  Darling,  or  tbe 
hills  immediately  beyond  it ;  being  altogether  about  860  miles  in  length,  from  More- 
ton  Bay  to  Port  Phillip,  and  550  miles  in  breadth,  on  the  parallel  of  Sydney.  The 
country  is  naturally  divided  into  two  very  distinct  portions:  the  first  of  which  ei- 
tends  along  the  south  and  east  coasts,  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  which  form 
a  continuous  watershed,  in  some  places  scarcely  exceeding  100  miles,  but  for  the 
most  part  at  a  much  less  distance  inland ;  and  tbe  second  forms  a  boundless  extent  of 
plains,  interspersed  with  hills,  and  intersected  by  rivers,  all  of  which  flow  north- 
ward, westward,  or  south N^-ard,  to  form  the  Murray,  the  largest  river  yet  discovered 
in  Australia,  and  which  pows  to  the  south-westward  to  Lake  Alexandrina  at  En- 
counter Bay.  Within  the  limits  of  the  defined  counties,  which  extend  along  the  e«st 
r.';.st  for  325  miles,  with  a  breadth  from  80  to  190  inland,  sandstone  predominates  so 
much  as  to  occupy  about  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  surface  ;  and  wherever  this  hap- 
pens, little  besides  barren  sand  is  found  in  the  place  of  soil ;  deciduous  vegetation 
scarcely  exists;  no  turf  is  formed,  for  as  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  inflammable,  confla- 
grations take  place  so  frequently  in  the  woods  during  summer,  as  to  leave  very  little 
vegetable  matter  to  be  converted  into  earth.  In  the  regions  of  sandstone,  in  short, 
the  territory  is  worthless,  and  is,  besides,  very  generally  inaccessible,  thus  pre^entillg 
a  formidable  obstruction  to  any  communication  between  isolated  spots  of  a  better 
<^  scription,  which  occur  only  where  trap,  limestone,  or  granite  rocks  exist.  The  ag- 
^I'^gate  extent,  however,  of  these  fertile  spots  is  so  small,  that  out  of  twenty-three 
ii.iilions  of  acres,  only  about  4,400,000  have  been  found  worth  possessing,  while 
tie  owners  of  this  appropriated  land  within  the  limits  have  been  obliged  to  send 
I  heir  cattle  beyond  them  for  the  sake  of  pasturage.  And  so  extremely  arid  is  the 
country  beyond  the  mountains,  that  all  the  surface  water  which  flows  from  the  \-ast 
territory  west  of  the  dividing  range,  and  extending  north  and  south  between  the 
river  Murray  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  a  distance  of  about  1000  miles,  is  insuf- 
ficient to  support  the  current  of  one  small  river  throughout  the  year.  The  country, 
however,  to  the  south  of  the  Murray  is  not  so  deficient  in  this  respect,  for  there  the 
mountains  are  higher,  the  rocks  more  varied,  and  the  soil  consequently  better.  Every 
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variety  of  feature  may  indeed  be  seen  in  tbese  southern  districts,  from  the  lofty  aji- 
pine  region  on  the  east,  to  the  low  grassy  plains  in  which  they  terminate  on  the  west. 
The  Murray  and  its  affluents  flow  through  extensive  plains,  irrigating  and  fertilizing  a 
great  extent  of  rich  country,  the  soil  of  which  is  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  trap, 
granite,  or  limestone.  Falling  from  mountains  of  great  height,  these  rivers  have 
a  perpetual  current,  whereas  in  other  parts  of  Australia  the  rivers  are  too  often  dried 
up,  and  seldom  indeed  deserve  any  other  name  than  chains  of  ponds.  Hills  of  mode- 
rate elevation  occupy  the  central  region  between  the  Murray  and  the  southern  coast ; 
they  are  thinly  or  pieirtially  wooded,  but  are  covered  with  the  richest  pasturage.  The 
lower  country  along  the  skirts  of  these  hills,  on  both  sides,  is  mostly  open,  slightly 
undulating  towards  the  coast  on  the  south,  and  generally  well  watered.  The  grassy 
plains  which  extend  northward  from  these  thinly  wooded  hills  to  the  banks  of  the 
Murray,  are  furrowed  by  the  channels  of  numerous  streams,  and  by  the  more  permanent 
and  extensive  waters  of  numerous  deep  lagoons ;  and,  indeed,  a  finer  country  for  the 
pasturing  of  cattle  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  In  the  western  portion  small  rivers 
radiate  from  the  Grampians,  an  elevated  and  isolated  mass,  presenting  no  impediment 
to  a  free  communication  through  the  fine  country  around  its  base,  to  which  Major 
Mitchell,  who  first  explored  it,  gave  the  name  of  Australia  Felix.  Towards  the  sea 
on  the  south,  and  adjacent  to  the  open  downs  between  the  sea  and  Port  Phillip,  is  a 
low  tract  of  country  consisting  of  very  rich  black  soil,  which  seems  to  be  well  suited 
for  the  cultivation  of  grain.  Between  Port  Phillip  and  Sydney  a  great  part  of  the 
country  remained  till  recently  unexplored;  but  during  last  year  (1840)  Count  Stre- 
letsky,  a  Pole,  performed  a  zigzag  pedestrian  journey  of  2200  miles  through  it.  To- 
wards the  sources  of  the  Morurabidgee  and  its  affluents,  he  found  the  country  particu- 
larly fovourable  for  grazing  and  agriculture,  both  the  hills  and  the  valleys  furnishing 
abundant  natural  and  artificial  crops.  Farther  south,  and  beyond  the  range  of  the 
remotest  squatters,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Murray  and  its  upper  affluents,  he  found  the 
country  rich  and  well  watered.  Crossing  the  dividing  range,  he  entered  a  country  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Gipp*s  Land,  in  honour  of  the  governor,  and  which,  on 
account  of  its  extent,  its  richness  as  a  pastoral  country,  its  open  forests,  means  of 
inland  navigation,  rivers,  timber,  climate,  proximity  to  the  sea,  and  its  gradual  eleva- 
tion, rather  hilly  than  mountainous,  holds  out  cheering  prospects  to  future  settlers. 
It  extends  along  the  coast,  between  the  sea  and  the  Australian  Alps,  from  the  meri- 
dian 148°  on  the  N.E.  to  Comer  Inlet  and  Western  Port  on  the  south  and  south- 
west. Barometrical  measurements  give  to  Gipp's  Land,  on  a  line  drawn  between  the 
dividing  range  and  the  sea,  from  the  N.E.  to  lat.  88°  d'  S.  an  average  elevation  of 
268  feet.  Scarcely  any  spot,  in  the  opinion  of  Count  Streletsky,  either  within  or 
without  the  boundaries  of  New  South  Wales,  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale,  can  boast 
of  greater  advantages  than  Gipp's  Land.  On  an  extent  of  5600  square  miles  it  has  a 
sea-coast  line  of  250  miles;  two  harbours  already  known,  those  of  Corner  Inlet  and 
Western  Port ;  eight  rivers,  besides  a  navigable  lake  and  lagoons ;  3600  square  miles 
of  forests,  plains,  and  valleys,  which,  in  richness  of  soil,  pasturage,  and  situation,  can- 
not be  surpassed ;  2000  miles  of  coast  range,  with  the  most  excellent  quality  of  blue- 
gum  and  black-butt  timber.     The  natives  he  found  peaceable  and  inoffensive. 

MocRTAiNs. — These,  commencing  near  the  coast  of  Portland  Bay,  in  the  sonth-west,  extend  in  an 
almost  continuous  line,  parallel  to  the  coast,  beyond  the  northern  limits  of  the  settlements.  In  Aus- 
tralia Felix  are  the  GroTf^ans,  the  main  body  of  which  extends  above  50  miles  firom  north  to  south, 
with  an  outlying  ridge  to  the  westward  named  Victoria  range.  From  their  eastern  flank  a  range  of 
grassy  hills,  named  the  jfttstraUan  Pyrenees^  diverges  to  the  E.N.E.  and  connects  the  Grampians 
with  the  IVarragong  or  Australian  Atpt,  the  hiffhcst  range  yet  discovered  in  the  country.  These  may 
be  described  as  extending  N.N.E.  from  Wilson  s  Promontory  to  the  36th  parallel,  where  they  attain 
their  greatest  elevation ;  they  are  then  divided  into  two  ranges,  the  one  running  to  the  north-west  be- 
tween the  valleys  of  the  Murray  and  the  Morumbidgee,  and  the  other  to  the  north-east,  where  it  forma 
the  watershed  between  the  coast  land  and  the  great  plains  of  the  interior.  Mount  WtlUam^  the  highest 
of  the  Grampians,  rises  only  4.^00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Mount  Cole,  the  highest  of  the  Py- 
renees, about  3000 ;  but  the  highest  of  the  Alps  b«ing  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  their  elevation, 
though  not  ascertained,  cannot  be  less  than  15,000  feet.  To  the  westward  of  Sydney  the  ranges  have 
been  named  the  Bhte  Mountaintt  and  long  formed  an  impassable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  discovery 
In  that  direction.  It  was  only  in  1813,  flve-and-twenty  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  that 
a  road  was  found  across  them.  These  mountains  form  the  connection  between  the  Australian  Alps 
and  the  Liverpool  JftangOt  which  extends  east  and  west,  through  three  or  four  degrees  of  longituoie^ 
under  the  36tn  parallel  and  presents  a  very  formidable  obstacle  to  any  passage  across  it.  The  Blue 
Mountains  attain  no  great  elevation.  Mount  York,  their  highest  peak,  being  no  more  than  3192  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  the  valleys  and  plains  which  occur  among  its  ridges  are  very  elevated. 
King's  table-land  is  2727  feet  high;  the  Vale  of  Clwvdd,  2496  feet;  and  Bathurst  plains,  1970  feet, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  highest  peaks  of  the  Liverpool  range  rise  between  6000  and  7000  feet. 
This  range  is  crossed  by  some  frightful  ravines,  one  of  which,  named  by  Mr.  Ozley<  Pandora's  Pass, 
Is  described  by  him  as  being  from  two  to  three  miles  wide  at  the  top,  and  3000  feet  in  deoth,  while  its 
width  at  the  bottom,  which  forms  the  bed  of  a  river,  is  only  between  100  and  200  feet.  More  practi- 
cable passes,  however,  have  been,  and  are  still  being  discovered  across  both  the  Liverpool  range  and 
the  Blue  Mountains.  The  only  volcanic  mountain  yet  discovered  in  Australia,  Is  situate  between  the 
Grampians  and  ttie  sea,  at  Portland  Bay ;  It  is  called  by  the  natives  Murcoa,  but  Mi^or  Mitchell  has 
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Iven  it  t!)o  n&me  of  ^To^mt  .V.//>itr.  It  is  extinct,  but  vesIcuUr  Ura  it  abundant  in  the  neighbour* 

luod. 

Rivers.— The  Riven  may  ho  arranxed  in  tm-o  cTa««eB  :  tho*o  whidi  flow  from  the  dividing  ranm  di- 
rectly to  the  ocH  ;  and  tho.^'  which  How  to  the  int  rior,  and  find  their  ultimate  ii»-ue  liy  the  Mii'rtr. 
Pr«ci*e<lin|z  aloni;  thu  i*oaAi  fnun  north  to  i»<>ulh.  the  rivors  of  the  maritime  rtrgion  04:car  in  the  f.iU<i«< 
Ing  ordfv  :—T\\*!  Dris'tone  and  the  Ln^nn^  which  fall  into  Mureton  ISay :  the  Prnru,  int>>  Shoal  K3\ . 
the  AfitU^t,  into  Tr>al  Hay  ;  the  Hattinff*.  which  terminates  in  Port  M»c<iuarrie  ;  the  MaHnin^i,  »h:i:3 
divides,  near  it* mouth,  into  two  branches  which  form  Farquhar  inlet  and  Harrington  inlet:  ibi- 
IVathnntrtt,  Hh'hard,  and  Mtirft'ttn  Hirers,  which  fall  into  Walli»  Lake  atCa|>e  Ilawkc;  tlie  M.*ra'l xtA 
Kurv-ih.  into  Port  Stephen!* :  tht;  Hunter  r\w%  from  the  southern  tlank  ot  the  I.averpo4>I  rait^t.  t^ 
tm-e'/ii  Vi\  and  My'l*  K.  lonjj.,  and  flow*  first  to  the  south-we^t.  where  it  is  Joined  by  tho  f»irfi/.'-M.  n-^  aivi 
then  turns  to  the  east  hy  !>outh,  entering  tho  sea  at  Port  Hunter  :  the  llti'rWihiirff,  which  t«rriiiinitk!i 
In  Broken  Ilay.  is  fonned  l»y  the  MartifmaM,  Cole,  .Wpfou.  ll'n.U-inttiff^,  CiAif'g  /(irer.  and  nunvn^ni 
other  ht  reams,  «h!ch  drain  a  large  portion  or  the  eastern  tlank  of  tho  IMue  Mountains  ;  tho  Sft  nl/s.t'n 
Rirrr  enters  the  sea  at  Slnuilhavon,  to  the  south  of  Sydnev.  In  Uipp's  Land  are  the  Th  'iiuun,  Riii.-, 
and  yfantrthur.  which  tiow  into  Lake  King  ;  the  P^rrii.  Diiul'tp,  and  littrrwtf.  which  enl«-r  the  -fi  In 
one  stream  Airther  »outh  ;  the  M'ir,.HO«'hie  and  the  I^itr.  be,  which  also  furm  ono  utreain.  and  t ntcr  rb^ 
■ea  to  the  castii-ard  of  Corner  Inlet.  Farther  west  the  only  important  stream  i»  the  GUne',:.  wliio'j 
tn\\*  into  Discovery  IJay.  to  the  eastward  of  (.'aiK>  Northimil)erland.  These  rivers  lia\ing  vi-ry  iti-rt 
poursen.  are  conipura lively  uniuii>ortant ;  but  several  of  them  are  navigable  for  small  vessel*  to  a  cuii- 
•ilcRiMediHtanco  inland. 

The  MrBRAV  or  Millkwa  has  its  source*  In  the  elov-^t*"!  vall'^'sof  th?  south-wc*tcm  flank  of  t>rf 
flnowy  range  of  the  Auiitrali.-in  Alps,  Itetween  3(>-'  and  .'MP  40'  S.  lat.,  and  on  t>oth  t-ides  of  tho  U^cti 
meridi.'m.  From  the  point  wlieru  it  leaves  the  mountains  it  Hows,  with  xariou^  winding'*,  iii  a.i:tiit>rj[ 
direction  west-north-wrst  till  it  reaches  the  IVith  meridian,  lieyond  which  it  turns  to  the  «<.ut:j.  &1.I 
enters  Lake  Alexandrina  at  Knoonnter  Hay.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  through  the  groater  pii^t  <:t  i:« 
courMO,  the  lenuth  of  which.  includiuK  windings,  is  prfhahly  not  much  le.-n  than  :VX)OniiK-!*.  Its  pr.n* 
cipal  artiuents  from  t'.p  «outh  are  tho  IVimmt'ra,  Lodilon,  Ynnttnie.  Iloeef,  Lixntlf-vurn  or  B'lytiftji.h.  t;:.- 
OrettM,  and  the  Mittamiffft.  Tlie  aftluents  from  the  north  are  the  .tlommbift^t r  9.ini  the  Ihtr'tt.i;.  T:  0 
Murray  was  flrst  explored  in  I'dO  by  Captain  Stnrt,  who  .«aile<l  down  the  stream  from  tlie  r.Mi.tb  i>: 
the  Morumliidgi>e  to  Lake  Alexandrina.  The  Mornmbidgoe  ri.sos  from  the  northern  5ide  of  the  snuvy 
Alp",  and,  flowing  in  a  westerly  direction.  Joins  the  .Murray  near  the  14U-  K.  long.,  afi^r  a  courj.  <t 
lUOO  miles.  It  receives  from  the  north  the  large  river  Kol'tre  or  Lachlan,  which  drains  the  wc-ii-m 
alopos  of  the  mountains  to  the  houih-we»t  of  Sydney.  The  Durlint;  or  Karauhi  ri:^'?  KOUth-w«-^:  .f 
Moreton  Hay,  and.  flowing  south-we«t.  Joins  the  Murray  between  Ul-  and  112-  E.  long.     It?  ptiiiM- 

Iial  afllucnts  are  the  Dnmtirrtque,  (JirviHr,  Xtimuioy  or  i*ti',  Vnttlrren^h,  W'tm/'ool  or  Mtcquamt.  an  J 
iit^an.  Hut  the  Darling  is  rather  a  water  course' than  a  rivt>r;  fur,  in  dry  Sca!ioii.«.  it  Ita.i  >«,iiiivt.ui':> 
no  current,  nor  even  water,  fur  many  mile s  ;  in  Ihi*  sunnner  of  l-'IO,  it-*  channel  was  dry  f.»r  thirty 
miles  up  from  the  Murray.  When  first  visited  bv  Captain  Sturt,  he  found  its  water  iiiteti«vly  fait ; 
but.  six  years  Liter,  .Mi\) or  Mitchell  found  it  fresh  at  the  ^arae  place,  but  ^.1lt  fur  l|mi>e.  alMut  :->J 
miles  lower  down.  Its  atlhient  the  Macquarrie and  aldO  the  Lachlan,  when  t\r>t  explored  by  Mr.  UxIlJ, 
were  found  to  terminate  in  Hiile  expanses  of  water,  which  gave  him  reason  to  ooirjeciure  the  eIi^C• 
enccofoncor  mure  large  inland  hoas ;  hut  thei^e  expanses  have  been  since  found  to  kitA^X.  orily  :a 
wet  seasons,  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  dry  seasons,  they  are  only  dry  clayey  tracts,  traver<«.d  bj 
chains  of  ponds ;  so  that  though  they  arc  both  large  streams  in  the  u]>per  t-art  of  their  c<<ur>r^ 
thoT  contribute  really  very  little  water  to  their  main  rivers.  In  short,  the  luisiti  of  the  Mum; 
and  its  atTiucnts  is  estimated  to  compriisc  an  area  of  40<i,i)00  square  miles,  but.  as  all  their  «at<r 
is  roceivc<l  only  from  tho  nioniitains  on  the  eastern  and  M>uthcrn  boniers.  while  tho  i'o:intry  tlir^>j:!i 
wli)"h  they  flow  is  very  arid.  in-(toad  of  incn-a^ing.  like  othi»r  rivers,  as  they  proc'.ed.  they  father  do- 
crease  gruduallv.  till  at  last  the  bulk  of  water  carrietl  by  the  Murray  to  the  !<cu  is  lun  ^^lall  to  fi-r\.y 
a  clear  nuvicabio  ontUt.  It  thiTofore  expand*  into  n  lai  vo  l.tguon.  alK)Ut  M  or  Gu  miles  long  aiid  3} 
broiid,  but  in  only  four  feet  dce]i,  and  salt  fur  one-half  of  its  breadth. 

L\KRs.  —  The  Lakes  ,ire  smnll  an«l  unimportant,  tlioueh  very  numerous.  I^ikf  G*\r.i'.  in  Mnrrk; 
County,  wail,  in  Wit,  a  f^heet  of  water  17  niilch  louir  and  7  wide,  but  in  IM ',  had  driid  ui-  to  a  jri as'-) 
plain. 

Natcral  PiionrcTioN*;. — The  praiid  staple  product  of  Australia  is  wool.  S:i".iv 
frh(t'{»  wort*  tirst  exu'iisivi'ly  introiliu'LMl,  jiroat  improvement  has  taken  pl.iee  in  the 
quality  of  llic  wo:'l,  and  it  has  heeii  imieh  more  extensively  used  in  the  m.itiu:  10- 
ture  of  tine  poods  in  Hritain.  In  Ifr.'U)  only  U7il.330  lbs.,  or  about  5CH)0  bale-s,  were 
imported  into  Kn^'land  frotji  New  Souili  Wales  ;  while,  in  1S.'U\  the  anunint  u.i* 
32,i>44  hales  ;  and  it  is  annually  increa^iiiu'.  In  consequenee  of  the  aridity  of  the  rl:- 
mate,  and  the  peneral  i)arrenne'(s  of  ti)e  soil,  airrieulture  is  an  anxious  ami  uncerir.n 
pursuit.  Owin^  al>o  to  tin'  greater  prolit  whiiHi  is  more  easily  made  by  sluep,  the 
attention  of  the  coh^ni^ts  has  been  so  mueh  dire<"ted  to  that  pursuit,  that  coin|  ;jrJi- 
tively  little  attention  is  devoted  to  aprieuliure.  and  the  colony  is  very  much  «lepen<i;':.t 
on  supplies  of  corn  from  abroad,  it  has  been  hilhi  rto  supplied  ehiotly  from  Van  I)ieiu  j:.  ? 
Land  and  the  Cape  of  (jood  Hope,  and  soinetimi's  even  from  North  America  ;  but,  cvi:j 
wltlt  all  these  supplies  provisions  have  recently  risen  feomelimes  almost  to  faui:;io 
prices,  'i'he  aridity  wliicli  makes  a^'riculture  so  hazardous  ami  unproductive,  is  owiij, 
however,  not  so  much  totl»e  small  ({uantity  of  rain  which  falls,  as  to  the  unequal  J;?- 
tributi(m  of  that  quantity  throughout  the  year,  and  throujihout  period:^  of  years;  »i('- 
lupes  of  rain  beintr  olieu  followed  by  lonju'-<'ontinued  drouj;hts.  If  the  acttial  iiuamiTv 
of  rain  fell  remilarly  and  seasonably,  apri<*uUure  miplit  in  scune  places  succeed  a^  a 
pur*uit,  whereat  present  it  is  merely  carried  on  as  subsidiary  to  prazinp,  and  where  it 
i.s  only  pos>:ilde  to  carry  it  on  in  this  wny  ;  but  in  tho  course  of  time,  when  cajiM! 
uccunMilate«J,  thi«?  irregularity  may  be  partly  remedied  by  nrtili«*ial  irrigation,  and  iar^jo 
tracts  of  land  now  consigned  to  sterility  may  be  renderetl  productive.  This,  liow- 
ever,  m\  a  huge  scale  would  not  be  profitable  in  the  |>resent  state  of  the  colmy ;  b:u1 
lor  many  years  to  co.jie  it  will  be  more   profitable  for  the  colonists  to  devote  their 
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principal  attention  to  sbeep  and  cattle,  for  which  they  have  advantages  over  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  world,  and  to  import  all  the  grain  they  require,  except  what  is 
grown  in  those  places  which  are  favourable  to  its  cultivation,  such  as  the  alluvial 
banks  of  the  rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast.  In  1838,  the  quantity  of  land  under 
cultivation  amounted  to  92,912}  acres,  whereof  48,060  were  in  wheat;  25,043,  in 
maize;  2922,  barley;  3767.  oats  ;  429,  rye;  39^,  millet;  1788,  potatoes ;  925  j,  to- 
bacco  ;  sown  grasses,  9939.  And  the  produce,  m  that  year,  was  469,140  bushels  of 
wheat ;  553,268  bushels  of  maize  ;  32,103  of  barley ;  13,416  of  oats ;  4878  of  rye  ; 
353  of  millet ;  3496  tons  of  potatoes ;  4952  cwt.  of  tobacco ;  and  6960  tons  of  bay. 
But  though  the  country  is  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  grain,  it  is  likely  that  the 
culture  of  the  vine  would  succeed ;  and  the  experiment  has  been  made  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. Wine  of  superior  quality  has  already  been  produced  in  some  places,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  many  situations  good  wine  may  be  made  in  abundance.  Coal  has  been 
found  in  various  places,  as  in  the  district  of  Hunter's  River,  among  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains and  the  Darling  ranges,  and  in  the  Port  Phillip  district.  Mines  have  been 
wrought  for  several  years  at  Newcastle  on  the  river  Hunter,  by  the  Australian  Agri- 
cultural Company,  who  have  exclusive  right  of  working  it  within  the  limits  of  the 
territory.  Coal  has  also  been  found  near  the  beads  of  several  of  the  branches  of  the 
Hunter,  more  than  100  miles  from  Newcastle,  as  well  as  at  various  intermediate 
points ;  and  from  these  indications  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  a  continuous 
bed  of  coal  extends  throughout  the  whole  valley  of  that  river,  which  may,  in  conse- 
quence, hereafter  become  the  great  manufacturing  district  of  Australia.  New  South 
Wales  likewise  possesses  abundance  of  iron  ore  of  the  richest  quality ;  and  in  the.<e 
two  articles,  coal  and  iron,  is  supplied  with  abundant  elements  for  the  future  indus- 
try and  prosperity  of  a  numerous  and  active  population. 

The  whale  fishery  has  in  past  years  been  a  source  of  wealth  to  several  of  the  en- 
terprising colonists,  and  it  n.ay  continue  to  be  so ;  but  this  pursuit  partakes  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  gambling  speculation  than  of  a  regular  branch  of  industry ;  its  proiits 
are  so  uncertain  and  precarious.  It  is  nevertheless  eagerly  pursued.  In  1828  the 
produce  amounted  to  the  value  of  £38,000;  in  1835,  it  had  increased  to  £214,000. 

Population. —  Besides  the  few  aborigines,  of  whom  we  need  take  no  further  no- 
tice (See  and,  p.  985J,  the  population  consists  of  British  emigrants  and  their  descen- 
dants, with  the  intermixture  of  a  very  few  other  Europeans.  The  colony  was  established 
in  January  1788,  as  a  penal  station  for  criminal  convicts;  and  for  nearly  thirty  years 
continued  to  make  very  slow  progress  in  population,  very  few  free  emigrants  finding 
their  way  to  it:  but,  after  the  general  peace  in  1814,  public  attention  was  directed 
to  Australia  as  a  suitable  place  for  emigrants  of  a  better  description  than  the  early 
settlers;  and  within  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  the  population  has,  in  conse- 
quence, experienced  a  rapid  and  continually  advancing  increase.  But  though  the 
country  has  been  largely  indebted  to  the  labour  of  the  convicts,  it  may  yet  be  doubted 
whether  or  not  the  value  of  their  forced  industry  is  not  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  moral  contamination  which  they  have  communicated  to  the  whole  society. 
The  first  colony,  established  at  Sydney  in  1788,  consisted  of  1030  individuals,  of 
whom  more  than  700  were  convicts.  In  1810,  the  population  of  the  colony  amounted 
to  8293;  in  1821,  to  29,783 ;  in  1828,  to  36,598;  in  1833.  to  71.070;  in  1836,  to 
77,096.  In  1837  there  arrived  4275  free  emigrants,  and  2345  convicts,  and  there 
were  in  the  colony  2270  births,  and  1799  deaths.  In  1838,  the  number  of  free  emi- 
grants was  8840;  of  convicts,  3073;  of  births,  2836;  of  deaths,  2104.  In  1839, 
the  free  emigrants  were  13,358;  convicts,  2298;  births,  3304;  deaths,  2481.  Thus 
the  increase  of  population  during  these  three  years  was  26,473  free  emigrants ;  8791 
convicts;  and  8410  births;  making  altogether  a  general  total  of  43,674,  while  the 
decrease  by  death  was  6384.  The  population,  therefore,  at  31st  December  1839. 
would  amount  to  1 14,386, 

The  greater  part  of  the  convicts,  upon  their  arrival,  were  formerly  provided  for  by 
being  assigned  as  servants  to  the  free  colonists ;  but,  according  to  a  new  system  recently 
introduced,  all  convicts  arriving  in  future  are  to  be  transported  to  Norfolk  Island, 
and  are  not  to  be  assigned  to  private  individuals  during  any  part  of  their  servitude. 
After  serving  for  a  certain  time  with  a  good  character,  the  prisoner  becomes  entitled 
to  a  *'  ticket  of  leave,"  which  gives  the  holder  of  it  all  the  advantages  of  a  free  person 
throughout  the  district  over  which  the  leave  extends.  When  the  ticket  is  held  for 
a  certain  number  of  years  without  forfeiture  for  misbehaviour,  the  holder  is  entitled 
to  a  "  conditional  pardon,"  which  is  not  liable  to  be  forfeited  at  the  will  of  the 
Government,  but  is  limited  in  its  sphere  of  operation  to  the  colony,  in  which  respect 
it  differs  from  an  **  absolute  pardon,"  which  restores  the  convict  to  all  the  rights  and 
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CvfligM  or  a  Britbb  talQeei.    Uate  the 
n  bcQMBe  wfU  ■wnbcn  oi  tociityt  ■ 

■MWfceBtetpriimfaBdwttUfcjnM^f  the  

Ab  dav  m  Sim  «stia«aiibed  lif  the  Baae  ef  •« 
free  caignate  then  it  e  •troogprqediee  muatl  ewnriiH^g  witfi  thcail 
Hw  iorae  ef  tlni  prtgndiee  e  bOl  intiediioea  hj  the  Geieieitiel  iato  the 
eowwa  lert  yenr  (1840)  for  eontHetiBg  maneipei  conmeihiM  in  the  l_ 
eltowiBgeoMMipMtstoholdBiuMiiMaoffien,  wudefiaetcd.    Bvt^attheeB 

heve  not  *«  the  nobiltW  ef  the  ikni "  to  contend  i^eieefe,  Bhe  the  free  neginet 

liee,  thb  pngefiee  wul  no  donbt  grndaelly  gife  wmy.  ofcn  at  reepeete  thcMatlni> 
while  with  reelect  to  their  deecendeate,  it  cen  herdly.if  at  all,  he  Mid  to  cxkt 

BxuGiow. — The  eolooifti»  lihe  their  coontrTnen  at  hoBMS.  are  gcnereDy  profc—i 
of  Chrittieaity,  hot  the  Tariety  of  teete  end  creeds  it  jntt  at  great  aoMiB^  ttcei  m 
ia  Briton.  In  lOM^  there  were  77,006  Froteetant%  SI«805  Booiaa  CUhofie^  477 
Jewi,  end  100  Ptgeni.  The  adnbten  of  ell  teett  are  provided  for  hj  the  Gotwa- 
aent,  end  a  terenth  pert  of  the  whole  territory  ie  tet  apart  at  dinrdi  and  tehoil 
faaidt  for  the  genertl  purpoeet  of  religion  and  edocetion  withont  rcfiaence  to  tert. 
The  Ei^ifieh  Bpitcopel  cfaarch  it  ander  the  dnrge  of  the  Bishop  of  AnstnUa,  lAo  ii 
appoiBted  hj  the  Oown,  end  resides  et  8 jdn^  There  are  also  hnnches  ef  te 
Chnrdb  of  8eot]8nd,sndofYBrioas  others  of  the  British  sects.  The  Boetaa  GUholics 
are  uader  the  dnrge  of  a  Vicer-GeaereL 

BoucATioir. — CoosiderBble  effiirts  have  heea  made  for  the  diffueioa  of  edaoilioB; 
hot  no  genersl  mteai  hss  yet  heea  estsUidied  hy  pablie  aathority.  thoash  thsie  en 
msny  sdioob  which  are  supported  1^  the  GovmnneBt»  ead  also  iiiiaiiHias  priisti 
seatuieries.  OfthefiMinerthmwefeml897--B»  thirty-eeYenfbr^ildrcnof  nNS^ben 
of  the  Chardb  of  Bi^kad,  sad  eleven  for  Bonam  Ckthofies,  hesidee  a  rnsnUiiiHr 
number  supported  pertly  by  GovcmaBeat  ead  pertly  bv  private  eontribatioBL  Is 
attempt  was  aaade  by  the  Oovcrmaent  in  1899  to  introdaee  a  general  tyttf  ef  edi- 


cation  on  poj^oltr  priadplet,  whiA  wet  defceted  by  the  ChnrA  pvty*^  headed  }h 


Bishop  Broonton.    At  Sydney  there  are  two  eoncms;  one  named  the  Sydney 

lege,  establiMed  hw  private  subscriptjoa  in  1890;  ead  the  other  aefleed  the  Aasti 

Oolkge,  instittttedin  1891  on  the  modd  of  the  Scottish  naiversitiea,  with  aprindlpd, 
smd  professors  of  Bnglisb,  Letin,  Greeh,  Metbnnstiei,  end  Natural  Fldloeophy ;  aid 
combining  a  series  of  tcbodls  for  elementary  instruction,  with  a  graduaQy  extcnfii^ 
provision  for  the  bigber  brsnches  of  education.  At  Liverpool  snd  Paramatta  there 
are  tw-o  establishments  called  the  Bfale  Orphan  School  and  the  Female  Orphan  School, 
each  containing  1 25  destitute  children,  who  are  reared  from  infancy,  educated  and  ip* 
prenticed  out,  and  subsequently  portioned  when  married. 

GovsaNMBNT. — The  executive  government  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  aided 
by  a  council,  consisting  of  the  colonial  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  the  bishop  of 
Australia;  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  council,  consisting  of  the  govenior 
and  executive  council,  with  the  addition  of  the  chief-justice,  the  attomey-genenl, 
the  chief  officer  of  the  customs,  the  auditor-general,  and  seven  pri\'ate  gentlemen  of 
the  colony,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  lifo.  The  laws  of  Englimd  are  those 
of  the  colony,  except  only  in  so  fer  as  they  are  affected  by  the  acts  of  the  legblatiTe 
ooundl.  The  laws  are  administered  by  a  supreme  court,  consisting  of  a  diief  judge 
and  two  puisne  judges,  an  attorney-general,  and  a  solicitor-general.  Circuit  conrtt 
are  held  in  various  places  by  these  judges,  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  held  by  tbe 
judges  of  England  in  their  circuits.  There  are  also  courts  of  general  and  quarter- 
sessions  held  by  the  justices  of  peace,  with  the  same  powers  ss  those  of  England,  sad 
with  the  summary  cognizance  of  all  crimes,  not  punishable  by  death,  whidi  are  com- 
mitted by  convicts  whose  sentences  have  not  transpired,  or  have  not  been  remitted. 
There  is  also  a  vice-admiralty  court  for  maritime  causes ;  an  archdeacon's  court  for 
clerical  matters ;  and  courts  of  requests  for  the  summary  determination  of  claims  not 
exceeding  the  value  of  £10  sterling,  with  certain  exceptions.  Juries  have  been  intro- 
duced in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases.  Lawsuits  are  very  frequent,  and  large  fortunes 
have  consequently  been  made  by  barristers  and  solicitors.  The  executive  administra- 
tion of  the  law  is  vested  in  a  sheriff  of  the  colony,  who  has  a  deputy  in  eadi  of  tbe 
counties.  The  police  forms  an  important  establishment,  and  is  well  managed.  TbeiY 
are  benches  of  stipendiary  as  well  as  unpaid  magistrates  in  Sydney  and  the  other  prin- 
cipal towns,  aided  by  head  constables,  and  a  dvil  and  military  police  force  at  each 
station.  The  only  military  force  consist  of  regiments  of  the  line ;  no  militia  force  hMs 
ever  been  organized.     The  police  law  is  very  strict. 
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Tbe  rapid  extension  of  settlements  over  Australia  renders  it  expedient  tbat  new 
arrangements  should  be  made  from  time  to  time,  for  tbe  administration  of  its  af- 
fain ;  and  ber  Majesty's  Grovernment  bave  come  to  tbe  conclusion  tbat  it  is  desiral'le 
tbat  tbe  present  territory  of  New  Soutb  Wales  sbould  be  divided  into  tbree  d.s- 
tinct  portions  or  districts,  under  tbe  names  of  a  nortbem,  a  middle,  and  a  south- 
ern district.  Suspending  for  tbe  present  any  directions  about  the  nortbem  district, 
tbe  Secretary  of  State,  in  bis  dispatch  of  ^Ist  May  1840,  announces  tbat  tbe 
middle  and  southern  districts  are  to  be  divided  by  tbe  boundaries  of  tbe  two 
southern  counties  of  New  Soutb  Wales,  as  proclaimed  by  the  governor  on  14tb  Oc- 
tober 1329,  and  from  tbe  limits  of  these  counties  by  the  whole  course  of  tbe  river 
Morumbidgee  and  the  Murray,  till  it  meets  the  eastern  boundary  of  Soutb  Austral'R  ; 
and  that  the  crown  lands  in  both  districts  shall  hereafter  be  disposed  of  at  tbe  ^  .'d 
price  of  £1  sterling  per  acre.  Against  this  proposal  the  legislative  council  bave  mrde 
a  strong  remonstrance,  as  tending  greatly  to  injure  the  prosperity  of  the  middle  dis- 
trict ;  but,  if  there  must  be  a  division,  they  wish  the  southern  boundary  extended 
along  tbe  coast  to  Cape  Howe,  and  from  that  point  westward  along  tbe  coiu'se  of  the 
Murray. 

Finances. — Tbe  public  revenues  are  derived  from  various  sources ;  their  nature 
and  amount  are  stated  in  tbe  following  table,  for  the  year  ending  3 1st  December 
1840:-. 


Sydjtby. 

Customs,  .       £ 

Duty  on  SplrlU  Distilled  in  the  Co- 
lony, and  Liceniea  to  Distil, 

Licenses  to  Retail  Fermented  and 
Spirituous  Liquors,    . 

Auction  Duty,  and  Licenses  to  Auc- 
tioneers,     .... 

Post  Office, 

Fees  of  Public  Offices, 

Fines  Levied  by  Courts  of  Justice 
and  Petty  Sessions,     . 

Licenses  to  Hawkers  and  Pedlars, 

Collections  by  the  Agent  for  the 
Clergy  and  Scho^  Estates,    . 

Crown  Lands, 

Licenses  to  Depasture  Stock  on 
Crown  Lands, 

Assessment  on  Lire  Stock  beyond 
the  Boundaries  of  Location. 

Uoenses  to  Cut  Timber  on  Crown 
Lands, 

Fines  collected  by  Commissioners 
of  Crown  Lands, 

Rents  of  Tolls,  Ferries,  Markets,  and 
GoTemment  Premises, 

Interest  on  Public  Monies  deposited 
in  the  Colonial  Banks,    . 

Crown's  share  of  8eisure«  made  by 
the  Department  of  Customs, 

Collected  for  Water  supplied  to 
Shipping  from  ber  Majesty's  Docic 
Yard,  .... 

Proceeds  of  the  Sale  of  Public  Pro- 
perty,    .... 

Proceeds  of  the  Sale  of  Property 
found  in  the  possession  of  ConTic- 
ted  Felons, 

Proceeds  of  the  Sale  of  Forfeited  and 
Unclaimed  Property  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Police, 

Sundry  small  Receipts, 

Surdiarges  recovered. 


182,068  6 

6 

13,228  U 

6 

13,558  10 

0 

15,645  18  10 
13,413  1  0 
15,318  10  10 

5,956  8 
63  0 

1 
0 

4.453  13  10 
109,484  10  11 

7,735  0 

0 

8,542  8 

6 

657  0 

0 

131  5 

0 

3,035  2 

11 

1,543  16 

6 

903  17 

4 

386  9 

9 

607  16 

9 

Brought  over 
Repayment  by   Poor    Settlers   of 
Mheat  distributed  to  them  by  Go- 
vernment, 

Proceeds  of  the  Sale  of  Provisions 
and  Stores  landed  from  Immi- 
grant Ships, 
Proceeds  of  the  Sale  of  Property  left 
on  board  by  Emigrants  who  De- 
serted, 


£422335    1    6 


335  n    7 


3,303  19    I 


14  18    6 
27,941    5    7 
X426,489  13    8 


293    4    1  i 


168    1  10 

4    0    0 

299  10  11 


Post  Phillip. 

Customs,  .  £21,496  IK 

Licenses  to  Retail  Fermented  and 

Spirituous  Liquors,  .  .        1,434  10 

Auction  Duty,  and  Licenses  to  Auc- 
tioneers, .  •  3,199  4 
Post  Office,  .  .  778  8 
Fees  of  the  Harbour  Master's  Office,  18  15 
Fees  and  Fines  collected  by  the  se- 
veral Courts  of  Petty  Sessions,  1,139.  8 
Licenses  to  Hawkers  and  Pedlars,  25  0 
Crown  Lands,  .  217,127  16 
Licenses  to   Depasture   Stock  on 

Crown  Lands,    .  5,000    0 

Assessment  on  Live  Stock  beyond 

the  Boundaries  of  Location,  1,707    5 

Licenses  to  Cut  Timber  on  Crown 

Lands,         .  .  .  272    0 

Fees  and  Fines  collected  by  Com- 
missioners of  Crown  Lands,  250  14 
Proceeds  of  the  Sale  of  Government 

Property,  .  .  .  62    C 

Surcharges  recovered,  76    2 


8 

0 

0 
6 

0 

0 
0 
6 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 
2 


Proceeds  of  the  Bale  of  Wheat  and 
Rice  imported  by  Government, 


398,548    8    1 
24,286  13    5 


Carry  over, 


£422,835    I    6 


Proceeds  of  tbe  Sale  of  Provisions 
and  Stores  Landed  from  hnmi- 
grant  Ships, 

Repayment  for  Equipments  retain- 
ed by  Surv^ors, 


252,678    8    4 


1,210    9    8 


196    0 

1,406    9 

253,983  18 


0 
8 
0 


Total, 


£680,473  11    8 


The  revenue  of  tbe  colony  in  1824  was  only  £49,471 :  3 : 9,  including  £279 : 7 : 9 
for  tbe  proceeds  of  land  sold.  From  that  period  it  has  been  constantly  rising  to  its 
present  amount. 

CoMMiRCE Tbe  Ck>mmerce  consists  in  exporting  tbe  raw  produce  of  tbe  colony, 

and  importing  in  return  the  articles  required  for  tbe  use  of  tbe  colonists.    Tbe  prin* 
cipal  exports  consist  of  wool  and  wbale-oil ;  and^  tbe  total  amount  and  value  of  both 
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branehei  of  trade,  for  U  ye«r»,  are  »tMfd  in  the  foUowing  table,  wMd>  u  u  tb- 
■tract  of  VMioiu  tables  in  ihe  Appendii  lo  the  Report  of  the  Debmtfl  in  the  Lept- 
Ulive  Council,  on  10th  December  ItMO,  on  the  lubject  of  the  propowd  diriiua  if 
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Berore  1817,  the  ciroulaling  medium  consisted  prinripally  of  the  priimte  notei  ol 
mcrehntita,  trailer*,  Khopkeepers,  and  puUlioing,  lometime)  for  to  small  an  amount  ■• 
titpence.  To  reniiedy  the  eviU  atteiidiiig  such  a  slate  of  things,  the  Bauk  of  N'ea 
South  n'ale)  was  eataUished  with  *  capital  of  £20,000  iterling,  raited  in  £!(» 
»hures  ;  vrhirh  almost  from  the  first  has  yieldod  to  its  sliareholdrrs  n  dividend  oF  (ma 
15  to  -20  per  cent.  The  Dank  of  Auilrulia  was  instituted  in  1823,  with  a  mpiiil  of 
X2-2U.000;  but  its  traiis^ctioiia  are  limited  lo  discounting  bills  whidi  have  noi  more 
than  three  months  to  run.  It  has  been  bighly  prosperous,  and  bu  paid  dividends  of 
from  12  to  12  per  cent  on  the  paid  up  capital.  A  third  bank,  named  the  Commeroil 
Banking  Company  of  Sydney,  was  iiistitnte.l  in  1834.  «ith  a  capital  of  X300,000i  and 
in  Ihe  same  year  a  Loudon  company  woa  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  under  tlx 
name  of  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  with  a  capital  of  £200,000,  fur  the  purpo!«  of 
Vital >li«liing  banks  of  issue  and  deposit,  not  only  in  New  South  Wales,  but  also  in 
Villi  Dieuiair*  Land,  and  other  parts  of  Austr.ilasia.  The  whole  amount  of  Briri-h 
<viii  in  the  rolunv  in  \KHi  was  cslimutid  at  X445,000i  and  the  amount  of  liotil- 
notes  in  rirculaiioli,  at  3Ut  Uecvmber  of  that  year,  at  £'J0,4e7.  But  a  great  proi  op- 
tion of  the  circulation  is  rarrii^d  on  iiy  drHlts  or  cheques  on  the  buiik'i,  the  nus-  of 
pecuniary  trunsiiclions  ei'ntcriii|(  in  Sydney,  nnd  almost  every  person  of  properly  hari.ij 
an  .-iccuunt  with  one  of  tlieiu,  in  which,  tor  teciirily,  a  large  portion  of  his  aioDet  it 
lodgcl. 

'I'liG  more  settled   |intt»  of  tlie  colony  nre  traversed  by  excellent  roads.  «>nw  rf 
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ii(ii:itcly  arnnnil  ^vdney,  the  cnnitHl.  is  divided  iro 
1  ArcUe,  Bathurst,  I)li(;h,  Biisharic,  Camden,  Cook,  CumlKr- 
IqtiiI,  Unrlnim,  GeurKinii:!.  Gloucester,  KinR,  Macijuarrie,  Murray,  NorthuniberlinJ. 
Phillip,  ItoxburKli,  St.  Vincent,  Wellinptnn,  Wi'stmoreland,  Hunter.  Bv  a  procbmi- 
tion  isMieil  by  the  Govermncnt  in  May  1K»1).  the  Crown  lands  beyond' the  limii' ot 
these  cuunties  were  divided  into  nine  disli-icts,  iiauicd:  —  I'vrt  Maajnarrif,  .^'(r 
l.ngland,  Liverpool  I'laiii",  am\  Uliiih,  ulon^;  Ihe  northern  border,  between  the  ^« 
Hiid  thu  Macquarrie  river:  HVf/iHiffuH,  Wtwccn  the  Uacquurrie  and  [he  Larhliin; 
LacAliin,  lictwi'en  the  Ijiclilan  and  the  Mornnibidgee ;  ^Hommbidiiee,  tietueen  it-: 
river  and  the.Miirruyi  Maniruii.  on  the  east  coast  bet»-een  the  Morn y a  river  titd 
Cape  Howe;  nnd  Pvrt  I'hltip  IHilricI,  "  cimiprising  the  whole  of  the  lands  liincio 
tbe  liuuth  uf  the  ni»in  r^inpe.  betueen  (he  rivers  Uveus  and  Goulburn.  andajaKni 
to  Port  Phillip."  [n  llie  lii'^I  named  ilislrii'ts  two  counties  have  since  been  formed. 
named  Bourkf,  on  tbe  north  -^ide,  mid  the  other  (irant,  on  the  west  side  of 
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■ome  parts  of  the  town  are  attaebed  to  erery  house.  Along  the  water  side  are  wharft,  stores,  ship* 
yards,  mills,  ftc. ;  behind  these  the  houses  vise  in  terraces,  giring  Tariety  to  the  scene,  and  by  their 
neatness  and  elegance  conreying  the  idea  of  a  prosperous  community.  Many  of  the  shops  are  fitted 
ap  with  great  taste ;  the  hotels  and  inns  are  numerous  and  excellent ;  but  the  public  buildings  are 
neither  numerous  nor  elegant.  The  gorernment'house,  though  delightfully  situate  in  a  ctiarming 
desmesne  which  oTerlooks  the  harbour,  can  scarcely  be  considered  more  than  an  overgrown  cott^e. 
The  churches,  chapels,  and  meeting 'housee  are  plMn  and  modest  structures,  except  that  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  in  which  an  attempt  at  Impoeing  grandeur  seems  to  have  absorbed  every  other  idea. 
The  town  is  about  three  miles  inlength,  having  two-thirds  of  its  circumference  washed  by  the  navigable 
waters  of  Port  Jackson.  It  was  founded  by  Captain  Phillip,  the  first  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
January  1788,  and  now  contains  a  population  of  about  2ti,000.  Sydney  Covo  is  protected  by  Fort 
Macquarrie  and  Dawe's  batterv,  situate  on  the  two  points  of  land  at  its  entrance.  Port  Jackson  is 
one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world.  Its  entrance,  on  the  east  coast,  is  three  quarters  of  a-mile 
wide ;  within,  it  expands  into  a  spacious  liasin  15  miles  long,  in  some  places  3  wide,  and  navigable  for 
ships  of  any  burden  16  miles  from  the  entrance,  or  7  miles-  above  Sydnev  ;  and  for  12  miles  farther, 
the  Paramatta  river,  which  falls  into  it,  can  scarcely  be  considered  more  than  an  estuary.  Ships  come 
up  close  to  the  wharfs  at  Sydney,  and  the  cargoes  are  hoisted  at  once  into  the  warihouses.  On  the 
lofty  south  head  at  the  entrance  a  fine  lighthouse  was  erected  by  Governor  Macquarrie.  It  stands  in 
33^  6V  W  8.  lat..  and  151°  16'  54)''  £.  long.    The  light  can  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  8  or  10  leagues. 

The  other  principal  towns  round  Sydney  are : — Paramatta^  18  miles  distant  by  water  and  15  by  land, 
at  the  head  of  Port  Jackson,  with  3000  inhabitants,  and  a  large  fisctory  or  penitentiary  for  female 
convicts ;  Windior^  on  the  Uawkesbury  river,  140  miles  from  the  sea,  to  which  it  is  navigable  for 
▼easels  of  100  tons ;  Richmond^  36  miles  from  Sydney ;  Ltperpool,  on  the  George  river,  which  falls 
into  Botany  Bi^,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  50  tons  up  to  the  town ;  CampbeUtoum^  12  miles  from 
Liverpjol,  all  in  the  county  of  Cumberland.  Netcceutle,  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  Hunter  river, 
is  a  flour  Ishing  town  fast  rising  into  importnce,  not  less  fi*om  its  position  at  the  mouth  of  a  fine  navi- 
srable  river,  than  firom  the  vicinity  of  the  coal  mines,  which  are  now  actively  wrought.  Maiiland,  on 
Uke  Hunter,  85  miles  above  Newcastle,  is  also  a  flourishing  town,  and  the  seat  of  the  executive  for 
the  county  of  Northumberland.     Bathurst,  an  inland  town,  122  miles  W.N.W.  of  Sidney. 

Uettummet  the  capital  of  Port  Phillip  District,  was  founded  so  lately  as  1837 :  but  is  slready  a 
flourishing  town,  with  good  houses,  shops,  inns,  hotels,  and  several  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  finely 
situate  on  a  rising  ground  three  miles  from  the  northern  shore  of  Port  Phillip,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Tarra-yarra,  which  is  navigable  up  to  the  town,  a  distance  of  9  miles,  tor  vessels  of  200  tons ; 
but  for  the  accommodation  of  larger  vessels  a  shipping  port  has  been  established  at  Williamstown,  on 
the  prqjecting  point  of  the  west  side  of  Hobson's  Bay.  Port  PhiUiv  is  a  beautiful  land-locked  basin, 
Arom  30  to  60  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  according  to  the  mode  of  measuring  it,  and  having  a  nar- 
row entrance,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  which  opens  to  the  south-west,  ships  of  the  largest  size 
oan  approach  within  7  or  8  miles  of  Melbourne,  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  sea,  where  thev  may  ride 
In  safety  in  any  weather,  there  being  numerous  sandbanks  about  the  middle  of  the  basin,  which  break 
tlie  force  of  the  waves  when  the  wind  is  southerly.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  picturesque  and  beautiful 
eountry.  The  nucleus  of  a  settlement  lias  been  established  at  Geelong,  about  60  miles  W.S.W.  of 
BfellMume,  at  the  western  extremity  of  a  deep  indentation  or  gulf,  which  extends  inland  from  the 
west  side  of  Port  Phillip ;  and  another  on  the  north-west  shore  of  Portland  Bay,  where  there  is  a  rich 
alluvial  soil ;  and  inland,  a  splendid  tract  of  country  westward  of  the  Grampis^  with  luxuriant  pas- 
tnres  and  abuiuiant  water,  lies  open  for  location. 

§  2.  South  Australia, 

This  province  was  established  as  an  experiment  on  a  great  scale  of  a  new  sys- 
tem of  colonization.  The  various  defects  in  the  management  of  the  original  Australian 
colonies,  and  more  particularly  the  wide  spreading  out  of  the  population,  which  tended 
to  deteriorate  society,  or  at  least  to  obstruct  the  advancement  of  social  improvement, 
and  the  moral  contamination  produced  by  so  large  an  infusion  of  convicts,  having  engaged 
the  attention  of  several  political  inquirers,  they  promulgated  a  very  simple  principle, 
by  which  not  only  these  defects  should  be  obviated,  but  a  superior  colony  established 
with  all  the  vigour  and  resources  of  the  others,  and  securing  the  enjoyment  of  comfort, 
happiness,  and  morality,  on  the  part  of  the  settlers.  The  principle  was,  that  convict 
labourers  can  be  dispensed  with,  abundance  of  free  labourers  supplied,  and  the  evils  of 
dispersion  avoided  by  this  obvious  expedient,  namely,  that  no  land  should  be  granted  as 
a  free  gift,  but  sold  at  a  price  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  procuring  labourers  from 
the  mother  country  to  cultivate  it,  and  make  it  available ;  and  that  the  whole  price 
should  be  applied  exclusively  to  that  purpose.  By  this  means  the  proper  gradation  would 
be  preserved  between  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer,  and  the  land  be  duly  cultivated, 
because  it  could  only  be  acquired  by  persons  of  adequate  means ;  while  facilities  would 
be  given  for  introducing  a  virtuous  labouring  population  of  free  emigrants,  who  would 
have  no  prospect  of  raising  themselves  above  their  natural  rank  and  vocation,  except 
by  industrious  exertion.  These  projectors  had  influence  enough  to  force  their  views 
on  the  attention  of  Government ;  'and  in  1834  an  act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for 
establishing  a  colony  on  the  principles  adverted  to.  The  act  provides  for  the  erection 
of  a  province  under  the  name  of  South  Australia,  extending  from  the  132°  to  the  141° 
£.  long,  and  firom  the  south  coast, including  theadjacent  islands,  northward  to  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn.  The  whole  territory  within  these  limits  to  be  open  to  settlement  by 
British  subjects ;  not  to  be  governed  by  laws  applying  to  other  parts  of  Australia, 
bnt  only  by  those  enacted  expressly  for  this  colony  ;  in  no  case  to  be  employed  as  a 
station  for  transported  convicts  ;  no  waste  or  public  lands  to  become  private  property, 
save  by  one  means  only,  viz.  by  purchase  at  a  fixed  minimum  price,  or  as  much  above 
that  price  as  the  competition  of  public  auction  may  determine ;  the  whole  of  the  pur- 
chase money  to  be  employed  in  conveying  labourers,  natives  of  the  British  islands,  to  the 

3R 
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colony,  10  that  the  purchasers  of  land  may  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  labour  where- 
with to  cultivate  the  land,  and  of  population  to  enhance  its  value.  The  whole  pro- 
cess is  to  be  under  the  charge  of  Ck>mmissioners  appointed  by  the  Crown,  who  are 
empowered  to  borrow  money,  and  whose  authority  is  **  to  continue  until  the  colooj 
having  attained  a  certain  population,  shall,  through  the  means  of  a  representatire 
assembly,  to  be  called  by  his  (or  her)  Majesty,  undertake  to  discharge  the  colonial  debt, 
and  to  defray  the  cost  of  future  government ;  when  the  colony  is  to  receive  such  t 
constitution  of  local  government  as  his  (or  her)  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  the  Prifj 
Council,  and  with  the  authority  of  IHu-liament,  may  deem  most  desirable.**  The 
population  of  the  province  must  amount  to  50,000  at  least,  before  it  be  lawful  for  the 
Crown  to  frame  a  constitution  of  local  government  for  the  colony.  The  province,  as 
above  defined,  contains  an  area  of  nearly  300,000  square  English  miles,  or  192,000,000 
acres. 

The  most  highly-coloured  and  flattering  accounts  of  the  beauty,  salubrity,  and 
agricultural  capabilities  of  the  province  were  published  in  Britain,  and  thereby  several 
thousand  people  were  induced  to  try  their  fortune  in  this  terrestrial  paradise,  but 
only  to  be  disappointed ;  for  the  country  has  proved  to  be,  like  all  the  rest  of  Aus- 
tralia, generally  ill  adapted  for  agriculture,  and  the  most  of  it  suited  only  for  pastur- 
age. The  principle  of  concentration  has  been  in  consequence  entirely  abandoned ;  the 
sale  of  land  has  ceased  to  be  confined  to  the  narrow  tract  originally  laid  out  in  sec- 
tions ;  speculators  are  picking  out  the  best  lands,  for  which  they  obtain  special  survej«, 
in  every  accessible  part  of  the  province  ;  and  the  people  are  spreading  in  all  directioiK, 
in  order  to  suit  themselves  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  moral  pestilence,  which  was  dreaded  so  much,  has  been  introduced  by  eman- 
cipists and  runaway  convicts  from  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land.  This 
experiment  in  colonization  would  indeed  have  proved  a  complete  fiailure,  but  for 
the  vicinity  of  these  two  older  colonies,  from  which  alone  the  requisite  number  of 
sheep  and  cattle  to  stock  the  new  settlements  of  South  Australia  could  have  been 
procured  at  such-  an  expense  as  the  colonists  could  bear.  So  that,  instead  of  the 
virtuous,  happy,  and  concentrated  agricultural  population  which  was  contemplated, 
there  will  be  only  a  scattered  pastoral  people  in  the  interior,  while  those  on  the  ooasu 
are  devoting  themselves  to  whale- fishing  and  maritime  and  commercial  pursuits.  Still, 
however,  as  might  be  expected  in  so  large  a  province,  there  are  tracts  of  rich  soil 
capable  of  producing  abundant  cereal  crops ;  and  the  climate  is  much  more  humid 
than  that  of  New  South  Wales,  which  is  sometimes  parched  up  by  long-continued 
droughts,  while  frequent  rains  fall  in  South  Australia,  brought  by  the  south-we^t 
winds,  which  prevail  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  But,  notwithstanding  these  ad- 
vantages, it  is  admitted  that  for  a  series  of  years,  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  must 
mainly  depend  on  its  herds  and  flocks. 

While  private  speculators  have  thus  been  obliged  to  alter  their  views,  the  public 
affairs  of  the  colony  have  been  so  mismanaged,  or  at  least  the  previous  calculation?  of 
expense  have  been  so  much  exceeded,  that  the  Commissioners  have  been  obliged,  after 
expending  all  the  money  that  has  come  into  their  hands,  to  apply  to  Government  for 
pecuniaiy  assistance,  which  has  been  given  them  by  a  vote  of  credit  for  X15o,0(.H). 

The  greater  part  of  the  province  is  still  unexplored,  and  it  is  only  of  the  souti- 
eastern  portion,  along  the  coasts  of  Spencer's  and  St.  Vincent's  Gulfs  and  Encounter 
Bay,  that  any  thing  is  known.  The  first  settlements  were  formed  in  December  183o. 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  tbe 
city  of  Adelaide  founded  there,  in  one  of  the  most  singularly  unfortunate  spots,  we 
believe,  ever  selected  for  the  site  of  a  capital.  It  is  six  miles  from  the  sea,  on  tbe 
banks  of  an  unnavigable  river,  which  has  been  very  appropriately  named  the  TorreiiN 
for  it  is  in  fact  a  torrent,  with  a  continuous  stream  in  winter,  but  presents  in  summer 
only  a  chain  of  pools,  and  terminates  before  reaching  the  sea,  in  a  marshy  flat  nauiou 
the  Reed  Beds.  The  town  and  neighbouring  country  were  laid  out  in  sections:  spe- 
culation in  lots  rose  to  a  perfect  mania;  the  most  extravagant  prices  were  giveu  t(>r 
building  ground ;  for  a  time  the  new  city  made  the  most  rapid  progress,  being  sup- 
ported by  the  continual  influx  of  immigrants ;  and  the  population  soon  exceeded  tkXH^ 
inhabitants.  But  the  tide  of  immigration  has  been  diverted  to  the  more  eligible  >T3* 
tion  of  Port  Lincoln,  on  the  south-western  shore  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  which  will  now 
probably  become  the  centre  of  South  Austniliun  colonization,  while  Adelaide,  fro'Ji 
its  disadvantageous  situation,  with  no  intrinsic  recommendations  to  support  it,  itill 
consequently  decline,  or  at  best  remain  stationary. 

The  two  gulfs  already  mentioned  form  very  deep  indentations  in  tbe  souther:, 
coast,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  only  by  a  long,  narrow,  and  barren  Jutland, 
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named  York  Peninsula,  which  terminates  with  Cape  Spencer.  Between  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Vincent,  and  the  Lrake  Alexandrina  and  the  lower  Murray,  there  is  another  penin- 
sula terminating  with  Cape  Jervis,  and  intersected  by  three  great  mountain  masses, 
named  the  Mount  Lojly,  Mount  Barker  or  Great  Ironttone^  and  Mount  Wakefield 
ranges,  which  form  among  them  table-lands  and  valleys  of  considerable  elevation, 
presenting  a  beautifully  undulating  and  lightly  wooded  country.  But  in  some  places 
there  are  sharp  precipitous  ridges,  rising  from  1800  to  2000  feet.  This  tract  is  roughly 
estimated  to  consbt  of  one- third  of  sandy  soil  adapted  for  agriculture  or  pasturage, 
one-third  of  stringy-bark  forest,  and  the  remaining  one-third  is  covered  with  brush- 
wood or  rock,  which  might  perhaps  be  suitable  for  the  vine.  From  the  vicinity  of 
Adelaide,  a  range  of  barren  heights  extends  northward  along  the  eastern  side  of 
both  gulft,  rising  in  some  places  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  terminating,  in  29° 
20^  S.,  with  Flinders*  range,  which  is  inclosed  in  a  peninsula  formed  by  one  of  the 
most  singular  lakes  yet  known.  This  lake  commences  not  far  from  the  head  of  Spen- 
cer's Gulf,  takes  a  circuitous  course  of  fully  400  miles,  with  an  apparent  breadth  of 
from  20  to  do  miles,  following  the  sweep  of  Flinders'  range,  and  nearly  encircling  it 
in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe.  The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  vast  area  contained  in 
its  bed  is,  or  at  least  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  was,  dry  on  the  surface,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  mud  of  so  soft  and  yielding  a  character  as  to  render 
perfectly  ineffectual  all  attempts  to  cross  it,  so  as  to  reach  the  edge  of  the  water, 
which  appeared  to  be  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  It  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Espy  in  1840  -,  but  on  one  occasion  only  was  be  able  to  reach  and  taste  the 
water,  which  proved  to  be  as  salt  as  that  of  the  sea.  The  lake,  on  its  eastern  and 
southern  sides,  is  bounded  by  a  high  sandy  ridge,  with  salsolae  and  some  brushwood 
growing  on  it,  but  without  any  other  vegetation.  The  other  shores  presented, 
as  fiir  as  the  discoverer  could  judge,  a  very  similar  appearance ;  and  on  ascending  several 
o£  the  heights  in  Flinders'  range,  from  which  the  views  are  very  extensive,  and  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  lake  distinctly  visible,  no  rise  or  hill  of  any  kind  could  be  per- 
ceived, to  the  west,  north,  or  east.  The  whole  region  appeared  to  be  one  vast,  low, 
and  dreary  waste.  He  named  it  Lake  Torrens,  in  honour  of  Colonel  Torrens,  the 
great  promoter  of  the  colony.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  traversed  by  Mr.  Eyre 
in  this  expedition,  was  dreary  and  impracticable,  generally  level,  without  trees  or  grass, 
and  held  out  no  inducements  for  the  extension  of  settlements  in  that  direction. 

The  best  and  most  fertile  portion  of  the  colony  seems  to  be  that  to  the  east  of 
Adelaide,  between  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent  and  Lake  Alexandrina,  where  several  por- 
tions of  rich  soil  have  been  found  interspersed  amidst  extensive  tracts  fit  only  for 
pasturage.  The  whole  of  it,  however,  is  beautiful  in  appearance,  very  moderately 
wooded,  principally  with  oaks  and  mimosas,  and  contains  abundance  of  emus  and 
kangaroos.  The  banks  of  the  Murray  afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  wood  for  fuel ; 
but  no  coal  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  province.  Lake  Alexandrina  is  a  large 
expanse  of  water,  50  miles  in  length,  by  20  or  30  in  breadth,  formed  by  the  river  Mur- 
ray, the  free  outlet  of  which  has  been  dammed  up  by  a  sandy  ridge,  which  extends 
along  the  shore  of  Encounter  Bay.  The  lake  is  partly  fresh,  partly  brackish,  and 
partly  salt,  and  has  a  depth  of  only  four  feet,  with  a  bottom  of  mud ;  the  eastern 
part  of  it  forms  a  distinct  basin  about  50  miles  in  circumference,  which  has  been  named 
Lake  Albert,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  country.  The  south  side,  however,  of  Lake 
Alexandrina  is  not  one  continuous  ridge  of  land  ;  it  consists  of  several  islands,  the 
largest  of  which  is  skirted  on  the  east  by  Sturt's  boat  channel,  while  the  main  channel 
or  outlet  of  the  lake  runs  close  into  the  mainland  to  the  westward  of  the  island  for  a 
space  of  16  miles,  and  joins  Sturt's  outlet  at  the  distance  of  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
sand-hills  on  the  coast.  This  channel  forms  a  noble  stream,  with  a  width  varying  from 
500  yards  to  a  mile  and  a-half,  and  a  depth  of  from  4  to  10  fathoms.  On  its  western 
bank  are  several  fine  fresh-water  inlets,  with  deep  water,  forming  so  many  natural 
and  ready  made  wharfs.  In  September  1840,  a  navigable  channel,  from  the  sea  into 
this  river,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Pullen,  the  colonial  marine  surveyor,  containing  a 
depth  of  12  or  13  feet  over  the  bar  at  high  water,  but  surrounded  by  shoals  and  break- 
ers. The  governor  has  given  it  the  name  of  Port  Pullen  ;  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  in  moderate  weather  steamers,  and  in  leading  winds  sailing  vessels,  of 
six  feet  draught  of  water  or  under,  may  with  safety  run  into  the  Murray  ;  while  in 
rough  weather  there  wiU  be  shelter  for  such  vessels  at  Rosetta  Cove,  Victor  Harbour, 
and  Freeman* s  Nob,  from  9  to  14  miles  distant.  The  country  to  the  eastward,  along 
the  coast,  forms  a  low  and  sandy  shore. 

The  City  of  Adelaide  ia  bollt  on  two  limostone  heights,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  %  chain  of  poole 
named  the  Torrens,  in  a  bare  saody  tract,  sU  miles  from  the  sea,  ana  about  four  miloB  firom  the  Moont 
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Lofty  nagt  of  hills.  It  eonslatt  of  two  towns,  Imld  out  in  regular  street*,  bat  the  houses  we  ham  of 
•rery  kina  of  msterisl,  flrom  the  hamhle  mod  hut  to  the  neat  brick  building  with  plastered  front.  A 
spaetoos  government  house  has  also  been  erected  at  the  cost  of  £15,000 !  The  only  sapply  of  rad 
water  is  from  rery  deep  wells  dug  with  great  labour  and  expense  in  the  sandy  soil,  the  water  of  tbs 
Torrens  being  bad  and  unwholesome.  The  city  has  two  ports  on  the  east  side  of  St.  Vineent's  Gulf. 
The  one,  named  Port  Adelaide,  7  miles  north-west  of  the  oty,  is  a  muddy  salt-water  credc  about  sem 
miles  in  length,  and  about  70  yards  wide  at  the  entrance,  with  two  bars,  over  which  there  are  10  or  IS 
fiMt  of  water  in  ordinarr  tides.  The  country  around  is  low  and  swampy,  frequently  overflooded.  afford. 
Ing  little  or  no  shelter  for  the  shipping ;  and  Tessels  cannot  put  to  sea  out  of  it  without  a  fair  wind, 
the  channel  being  so  very  narrow  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  wortting  to  windward.  Great  ezsr- 
tions,  howerer,  are  making  to  improre  it ;  and  a  railroad  to  connect  it  with  the  city  is  in  contemplatioa. 
The  houses  at  the  port  are  built  on  a  giving  and  loose  sand-hill.  The  other  port,  named  Gtenfi^,  is 
about  the  same  distance  to  the  south-west  of  Adelaide,  also  at  the  entrance  of  a  creek,  which  is  tht 
occasional  month  of  the  Torrens,  when  it  has  water  enough  to  reach  the  sea.  Ships  anchor  in  HuU- 
flut  Bay,  an  open  roadstead,  quite  exposed  to  the  south-westerly  gales,  which  cause  a  tremendous  ses 
to  run  into  it ;  and  for  nine  months  in  the  year  the  wind  is  from  that  quarter. 
Port  Lincoln  is  a  magnificent  liarbour,  or  rather  a  series  of  three  harbours,  with  two  entrances  formed 

a  Boston  iBland,  but  neTertheless  mostly  land-locked.  It  is  of  a  semicircular  form,  almost  •unoaiid. 
by  hills  wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  sufficiently  high  to  be  picturesque,  but  neither  so  hi^  nor  m 
steep  as  to  form  a  barrier  to  the  interior.  Deep  water  close  in  shore  wasbes»a  beach  of  graTel  or 
stones,  except  on  the  south  side,  where  for  a  short  space  it  is  sandy  and  comparatiTdy  ahallow.  The 
hills  are  generally  of  one  <dkaracter,  open  sh»<4>ak  forest  somewhat  stunted  rising  from  a  soQ  nt  or 
eight  inches  in  depth,  over  a  stratum  of  limestone.  Some  of  the  hills,  however,  are  barren,  and  corned 
with  granite  or  ironstone ;  but  most  of  them  have  sufficient  grass  for  pasturing  sheep,  while  tlM  vsl. 
leys  might  support  a  limited  number  of  cattle,  or  partly  admit  of  cultivation.  The  scenery  is  splendid. 
but  the  country  beyond,  and  towards  the  interior,  seems  not  to  be  very  inviting  in  point  of  RctiU:^ 
and  adaptation  for  culture.  Nearly  opposite  Tort  Lincoln,  on  the  eastern  shore  or  Spencer's  GruL 
Is  an  available  harbour  named  Port  Victoria  ;  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  York  Peninsula,  nca^  ia 
the  latitude  of  Port  Adelaide,  is  a  safe  and  commodious  anchorage,  which  has  been  named  P*iri  SL 
Uncent, 

§  3.  Western  Australia, 

This  province  lies  between  3P  and  35''  S.  lat,  and  115°  and  129°  E.  long.;  u 
tbe  south-western  corner  of  Australia.  The  distinguishing  features  of  the  territorj 
are  three  distinct  parallel  ranges  of  primitive  mountains  bordering  on  the  sea  coast 
in  the  direction  of  north  and  south.  The  highest  and  most  easterly  range  termiostet 
near  King  George's  Sound ;  the  second,  named  the  Darling  Range,  passes  behind  the 
Swan  River,  and  terminates  with  Cape  Chatham ;  the  third  and  lowest  range  extend* 
from  Cape  Leeuwin  to  Cape  Natundiste ;  but  300  miles  forther  north,  another  range 
appears  on  the  coast  in  the  same  line  of  direction,  and  is  probably  a  continuation  of  tb< 
same  formation.  Indeed  both  the  soil  and  the  climate  are  much,  the  same  as  in  the 
other  parts  of  Southern  Australia,  the  country  being  generally  better  adapted  for  pas- 
turage than  for  agriculture.  So  fiir  as  it  has  yet  been  occupied,  the  territory  appears 
to  rost  on  a  granitic  basis,  and  the  soil  is  very  thin.  The  wet  season  commences  in 
April  with  slight  showers,  which  continue  to  increase  in  number  and  force  throusrhout 
May,  June,  and  July  ;  after  which  they  begin  to  decrease,  until  they  cease  altc^etLir 
in  November,  when  the  dry  weather  begins.  These  two  seasons,  with  an  intermediate 
spring  following  the  conclusion  of  each,  embrace  the  circle  of  the  year.  The  wit 
season  is  usually  called  tbe  winter,  and  tbe  dry  season  the  summer ;  but  neither  of  tbeai 
has  the  character  of  the  corresponding  season  in  Europe.  The  prevailing  wind  at  <ea, 
off  Cape  Leeuwin,  is  westerly  througbout  tbe  year;  but  on  the  coasts,  during  sumniir. 
there  is  a  regular  daily  alternation  of  land  and  sea  breezes.  In  winter,  gales  from  tlie 
north-west  and  south-west  are  very  frequent,  and  are  usually  accompanied  by  heavy 
falls  of  rain.  In  sumnier  tbe  atmosphere  retains  so  little  moisture,  that  none  but  hwviy 
and  Hbrous  plants  can  withstand  the  drought ;  tbe  atmosphere  is  then  so  clear,  and  tbe 
retlection  of  tbe  sun  so  great,  that  the  thermometer,  in  the  shade  and  near  the  ground, 
sometimes  reaches  10 j\  Tbe  hottest  months  are  January,  February,  and  March;  but 
the  evenings  and  mornings  are  generally  cool  and  pleasant ;  the  mid-day  heats  are 
tempered  by  a  refreshing  sea-breeze  from  the  south-west ;  and  a  land  breeze  from 
the  east  prevails  in  tbe  morning.  Slight  fogs  occasionally  hang  over  tbe  rivers,  and 
a  refreshing  dew  falls  at  night ;  but  as  there  are  no  considerable  marshes,  the  country 
is  free  from  malaria  and  noxious  vapours.  Tbe  winter  months  are  June,  July,  and 
August;  the  two  latter  of  which  are  the  most  rainy.  There  are  sometimes  snu-t 
frosts,  and  now  and  then  a  little  ice  ;  but  all  traces  of  them  disappear  at  sunrise.  H.;il- 
stones  of  very  large  size  occasionally  fall ;  but  snow  is  unknown.  The  greater  part, 
however,  of  the  winter  is  remarkably  temperate  and  line,  but  tbe  changes  of  temrc- 
rature  are  often  sudden  ;  and  during  tbe  rest  of  the  year  nothing  can  be  more  delight- 
ful than  the  climate  generally,  and  its  invigorating  intluencc  on  the  human  constitution 
renders  it  very  suitable  for  invalids.  Tbe  principal  diseases  are  rheumatism,  dysenter}. 
scurvy,  and  catarrh,  in  winter ;  and,  in  summer  and  autumn,  a  kind  of  subacut<> 
purulent  opbtbahnia,  which  is  endemic,  and  is  the  only  disoiise  that  can  be  strictly  !w^ 
considered.  Cases  of  fever  are  seldom  met  with.  The  average  mean  temperature  of 
the  year  is  from  60^  to  64" ;  the  seasons  have  hitherto  been  found  to  return  steadi!) 
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and  umformly ;  and  the  agriculturist  is  enabled  to  carry  on  his  operations  with  less 
iuteruption  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  AU  kinds  of  domestic  animals 
genendly  thrive  well ;  but  sheep  and  cattle  are  sometimes  attacked  with  a  disease 
which  carries  them  off  in  a  few  minutes.  The  disease  has  chiefly  appeared  in  flocks 
recently  imported  and  in  feeble  condition,  and  in  cattle  engaged  in  long  joufneys  in 
the  bush,  where  the  food  is  scrubby  and  coarse.  Flocks  kept  on  low  damp  ground 
near  the  coast,  or  in  high  scrubby  ground  destitute  of  healthy  grass,  or  in  passing  the 
Darling  range  into  the  interior  through  a  scrubby  country,  have  too  been  generally 
affected.     Horses  are  fed  on  the  same  ground  without  the  smallest  injury. 

This  colony  was  established  in  1829.  The  settlers  at  first  met  with  many  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements ;  the  land  near  the  coast  was  found  to  be  poor  and  sandy; 
but,  subsequently,  on  exploring  the  interior,  fine  pastoral  and  agricultural  tracts  have 
been  diseovered ;  the  gradual  introduction  and  multiplication  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
has  begun  to  enrich  the  settlers ;  and  the  colony  is  at  last,  though  slowly,  beginning 
to  prosper.  At  the  end  of  1829,  the  number  of  residents  in  the  colony  was  850 ; 
in  1839,  the  number  had  increased  only  to  2154,  of  whom  1302  were  males,  and  852 
females.  The  colony  has  a  lieutenant-governor,  and  a  legislative  council  appointed  by 
the  Crown ;  but  the  laws  are  stiU  strictly  those  of  England,  so  far  as  they  are  appli- 
cable to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  The  territory  has  been  divided  into  fourteen 
counties,  named  TwitSf  Perth,  York,  Murray,  Grantham,  Wellington,  Wickhw,  Sui^ 
aex,  NeUon,  Lanark,  Goderich,  Stirling,  Hag,  and  Plantagenet ;  but  these  are  fiir 
from  being  generally  occupied.  The  principal  part  of  the  colonists  were  established 
on  the  Swan  river,  a  considerable  stream  which  flows  into  Cockburn  Sound,  on 
the  west  coast ;  the  remainder  are  settled  at  King  George's  Sound,  on  the  south-east 
coast;  and  it  is  principally  from  these  two  points  that  the  settlements  are  extending. 
A  company  has  been  formed  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  colony 
at  Port  LeichenauU,  on  the  coast  of  the  Baie  du  Geographe,  in  Wellington  county, 
about  midway  between  the  two  older  settlements ;  to  which  the  name  of  Australind 
has  been  given.  The  principal  towns  are  Perth  and  Freemantle  on  the  Swan  river» 
and  Albm^  on  King  George's  Sound. 

§  4.  North  Australia. 

This  province  forms  the  most  northern  part  of  the  continent,  and  extends  westward 
from  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  corresponding  with  the  Amheim's  Land  of  the  Dutch 
navigators.  The  only  settlement  yet  established  is  at  Port  Essington,  a  deep  inden- 
tation on  the  north  side  of  Cobourg  Peninsula,  where  a  new  town  named  Victoria 
was  founded  in  1838.  The  harbour  is  a  splendid  one ;  the  deep-water  anchorage 
under  Point  Record  would  contain  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line ;  and  in  and  about  the 
anchorage  off  Victoria  500  sail  of  merchant-men  might  lie.  The  outer  anchorage  or 
roads  is  capable  of  containing  the  whole  British  navy. 

North  Australia  is  within  the  range  of  the  Indian  monsoons,  of  which  the  north- 
west usually  sets  in  about  the  beginning  of  November,  and  that  from  the  south-east 
in  the  early  part  of  April ;  but  they  sometimes  vary  a  whole  month  in  the  periods  of 
their  recurrence.  The  average  annual  temperature  at  MelviUe  island,  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  peninsula,  is  about  83° ;  the  average  winter  temperature,  SOP ;  of  sum- 
mer, 66P ;  and  the  extremes  are  75°  and  87°.  During  the  rainy  season  in  the  first  year 
of  the  settlement,  the  heat  was  oppressive;  very  little  rain  fell,  and  the  thermometer 
on  shore  in  the  tents  seldom  fell,  during  the  day,  below  95° ;  it  generally  stood  at 
100°.  On  board  it  varied  from  80°  to  90°.  The  nights  on  shore  were,  however, 
comparatively  cool,  no  cases  of  sickness  occurred,  with  the  exception  of  extreme  annoy- 
ance from  musquitoes  and  sand  flies  the  climate  proved  most  healthy.  A  south  wind 
from  the  interior  raises  the  temperature  with  extreme  suddenness.  The  summer  mon- 
soon is  attended  with  very  heavy  falls  of  rain ;  but  these  seldom  continue  above  two 
or  three  hours  at  a  time.  From  June  till  September  no  rain  falls ;  a  great  quantity 
of  moisture  must  nevertheless  be  always  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  even  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  dry  or  south-east  monsoon ;  for  iron  articles  are  kept  from  rust- 
ing only  by  incessant  care ;  and  the  exposed  surfiaces  of  the  rocks  along  the  coasts,  are 
so  generally  coloured  by  the  oxide  of  iron,  that  they  might,  without  impropriety,  be 
described  as  red.  Among  the  native  fruits  and  plants  have  been  found  a  species  o 
nutmeg  of  fine  flavour,  and  the  cotton-tree ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  )^ind  of 
spice,  with  sugar,  rice,  and  cotton,  might  be  produced  in  this  province. 

Norfolk  Idand,  900  miles  E.S.E.  of  Sydney,  In  TOP  \'  8.  lat.  and  168°  lO'  E.  long.,  contaioe  ebont 
1 1 ,000  aeree  of  land,  generally  of  a  rich  brown  mould.  It  it  extremely  beeutiAil,  affording  fine  tropical 
scenery  of  bill  and  dale.    It  produces  the  New  Zealand  flax  of  great  sixe,  snd  seTeral  cabbage  palme ; 
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bat  the  mott  pecnlUr  and  rftlnabte  put  of  Its  TeceUtioa  is  the  maniiflcent  annearU  ezedn.  or 
Norfolk  Island  pine.  In  1791  It  was  coloniied  bj  the  government  of  New  South  Wales,  for  thejrar- 
POM  of  raising  rappUee  for  that  colonj ;  but  It  now  nscd  as  a  prison  ezduslTely  for  convicta,  wbcn 
they  are  to  be  sabjected  to  a  new  plan  of  treatment  introduced  by  Captain  Maconochie,  and  which 
Is  expected  to  produce  the  best  effects  in  reforming  them,  and  fitting  them  to  be  restored  as  uscftd 
memWs  to  society.  Between  Norfolk  Island  and  the  coast  of  Australia  there  are  sereral  small  Islands 
and  reefs  scattered  orer  the  ocean.  The  principal  of  them  are :  Lorrf  Howe's  Idandi  Serimgmpatam 
Island  i  MiddleUm's  Uand;  Selson  Bamk,  and  Solitarsf  Isles, 

TASMASIA  or  VAN  DIEMAITS  LAND. 

Situation  and  Extent Between  4P  20'  and  13°  40'  S.  lat.,  and  144°  40'  and 

I4d^  20^  E.  long.  The  greatest  extent  from  north  to  south  is  estiaiated  at  about  210 
miles,  and  from  east  to  west,  about  150 ;  the  superficial  area  contains  about  24,000 
square  English  miles,  or  a  little  less  than  Ireland. 

General  Aspect The  face  of  the  interior  is  very  diversified,  and  decidedly 

mountainous.  It  consists,  however,  not  of  mountain  ranges,  but  rather  of  isolated 
peaks,  varied  by  lofty  table-lands  and  extensive  fertile  valleys  and  plains.  In  the 
south,  nothing  can  be  more  rude  or  bold  than  the  general  appearance  of  the  landscape : 
hills  rising  alMve  hills,  all  thickly  covered  with  trees,  with  here  and  there  a  majestic 
rocky  eminence  towering  aloft,  form  the  prospect.  On  proceeding  into  the  interior, 
the  country  loses  much  of  its  stern  and  forbidding  aspect ;  there  many  fine  open  spots 
are  found  very  lightly  timbered,  and  extending  in  some  instances  for  several  miles,  but 
always  locked  by  mountains.  Near  the  middle  of  the  island  there  are  beautiful  pUinft, 
intersected  in  some  places  by  streams,  and  extending  as  &r  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  and, 
on  proceeding  northward,  every  diversity  of  hill  and  dale,  woodland  and  plain,  forest 
and  tillage,  enlivens  the  scene.  The  western  portions  have  as  yet  been  but  imperfectly 
explored;  but  they  are  represented  as  generally  bold  and  mountainous,  although 
possessing  well  vintered  and  fertile  spots.  Much  of  the  land  in  that  direction,  as  well 
as  that  towards  the  east  coast,  lies  high  and  exposed. 

MouifTAiss There  are  several  mountains  of  great  elevation.    Mcunt  WeOtmrtim  or  Tahle  Mcma- 

tain  rises  3795  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea.  behind  llofaart-town.  It  has  a  bold  and  rugged  s^wec 
and  is  snowcapt  for  eight  months  of  the  year,  but  is  seldom  obscured  bj  douda.  The  mountains  on  the 
south-west  coast,  near  Port  Darey,  are  still  higher,  and  are  snowcapt  for  a  great  part  of  tbeycsr. 
They  form  a  long  mass  stretching  Inward  for  several  miles,  and  rise  in  some  places  AOOO  feet.  The 
billy  character,  indeed,  of  the  southern  side  of  the  island  is  but  little  interrupted,  the  hills  hudatf  ost 
only  firequent  but  continuous.    Some  of  the  principal  masses  have  been  nanoed :   Mount  JMrecfiM, 

Frankland  Hills,  Arthur  Hills,  the  Htnix  Momtiains,  Adamson  Peak,  Mount  De  H'itt,  all  In  the  soatli- 
west,  between  Port  Macquarrie  and  Storm  Bay.    In  the  north-east,  Benhmond  rises  4300  feet.    Tbe 

Table  Mountain,  in  Tunbrldge  county,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  rises  3S0O  feet ;  the  Feak  ^  Tesf- 
riffe  or  W tilde's  <  'rui'^,  iV,  miles  N.  W.  nf  Hobart-town.  IVJO ;  Quamb^'s  Bluff,  south-west  of  LauocestuD, 
3501) :  Mount  Field,  3000 ;  Ht.  Paul'i  Dome,  i'2  miles  S.E.  of  LaunceaSon.  2500. 

Rivers  avd  Larf.s.  —The  Drrwent  issues  from  Lake  St.Chre,  which  is  10  miles  in  length  by  3 in 
breadth.  70  miles  N  of  llol>«rt-tuwn.  and  flows  to  the  itouth-east,  where  it  forms  a  noble  estuar>.  ter- 
minating in  Storm  Bay.  It  varies  in  width  from  its  entrance  to  Hohart-town  from  6  to  li  raiki.  hsr- 
ing  every  where  deep  water,  without  rocks  or  sandbanlcs,  and  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  with  perlcct 
ea>e  and  safety.  Its  principal  affluents  are:  the  .Vir<>.  the  Dee  from  Echo  Ijoke,  a  small  circular boL^in; 
the  Ouse.  joined  bv  the  Shitnnon  fW>m  the  CUinnce  or  Great  Lake,  a  large  and  bcautifiil  ma-s  of 
water  in  >\  estmureland  county,  about  I.V)milos  in  circumference,  following  the  wmding  of  its  short*, 
the  Clyde  from  Cresctnt  Lake  at  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain;  the  Jordan  fn-»m  /xj*e  Tidrnu  in 
Monniouth  county,  30  miles  N.  of  Hobart-town  ;  aU  on  the  left.  On  the  right  it  receives  no  iic^-C'r- 
tant  atnuent,  that  ^ide  of  its  bed  being  bordered  by  a  continuous  scries  oi'  hills,  which  pour  down  cdjr 
sumll  stn>am9,  with  short  and  rapid  courses. 

Tho  Iluitn  flows  from  Peder  Lake,  at  the  foot  of  the  Frankland  hills,  and  forms  a  fine  estuary  vbcfa 
opens  into  I)'£ntreca»teaujc  channel,  south-west  of  Hobart-town. 

The  Tamar  Is  a  long  estuary  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Sorth  F.sk  and  the  South  Kgk,  at  Laur- 
ceston.  and  extending  northward  to  Bass's  Strait.  It  is  navigable  to  Launceston,  but  reqain-s  ^*t 
skill  and  manairement  to  take  up  or  down  large  vesseU  with  safety,  on  account  of  a  bar  and  o:'.-r 
intricacies.  The  Sorth  Fsk  ana  the  South  Esk  have  their  sources  in  the  hill  country  trast«ar\i  .-f 
I.aunce»ton.  The  princiiud  affluent  of  the  latter  is  tho  Macquarrie  from  the  2^inttten  LagiMU  ut 
Somerset  county. 

Along  the  north  coast  are  :  Piper's  Rircr.  to  the  east  of  the  Tamar,  the  Ruhicon,  Mersnf.  I><f^, 
Forth,  I.tttn,  lilythe.  Emu,  Cam,  Trtt.  Duck,  M'Hit-igtie,  Welcome,  all  to  the  west.  On  t^  »**» 
coast:  the  Arthur  and  llcUyer;  Peddcr:  Kintr's  Hirer ;  the  Gordon,  which  runs  into  Jdacquarrie 
Harbour  ;  the  Darey.  On  the  east  coast  is  the  Protter.  Besides  the  lakes  already  mentioned,  th«rv 
arc  l.a'<e  Sorell,  a  large  round  basin,  near  the  middle  of  the  bland  ;  Arthur  Lakes,  two  large  ma5.*«s 
of  water  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Sorell.  and  which  arc  connected  by  running  streaius  vit-*) 
each  other  and  with  Wood  Lake,  a  small  basin  to  the  south  ;  their  outlet  is  Lake  Hirer,  an  afflueut  of 
the  Macquarrie ;  Petrarch  Lake,  whoso  outlet,  the  river  Curier,  flows  to  Lake  St.  Clare ;  Edgar  Lxi^f, 
whose  outlet  is  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  lluon  river. 

Bays.  Gcifs.  &c. — Besides  the  estuaries  of  the  Dcrwent  and  the  Tamar.  there  are  numerous  other 
bays  and  harbours  which  afford  secure  anchorage.  Storm  Bttjf  is  a  large  open  gulf  on  the  s«.<uth-t4<t 
coa.<t,  between  Tasman  Peninsula  and  Brune  Island.  It  termmatcs  inland  with  the  Deru-^i^t,  Fnd*- 
rick  Henry' t  Boy,  and  Snrfolk  Uay  or  Port  Buache.  In»ide  of  the  Derwent  is  a  land-locked  ^"iJ 
named  Balph  Hity.  D'  Entrrcatteaux  Chanml  extends  onwards  of  40 miles  in  length,  between  tho  niAi> 
land  on  the  west,  and  Brunc  Island  on  the  east  side,  which  divides  it  from  Storm  liay.  It  fonii«  s 
navigable  i>a5sage  to  tho  Derwent,  with  the  mouth  of  which  it  communicates  by  a  narrow  strait-  On 
its  west  side  are  the  estuary  of  the  Huon  and  Sunn-Port,  Esperance  Bay  or  Adumson's  H^irtuntr;  &.^lt''• 
I'ort  or  Muscle  Bay,  and  Ht-cherche  Bay.  On  the  east  side  of  Bnin^  Island  is  Adventure  Bav.  a  !*'«- 
open  gulf;  and,  at  its  south  end,  Bad  Bay.    On  the  west  side  of  Tasroan's  Peninsula  is  M'tt^j^  £  i^ 
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on  the  wrath  side,  Port  Jrthur,  the  penel  station  of  the  colony ;  on  the  esst  side,  FarUmte  Sau^  and 
Mongt  or  Piraie**  Bojf.  Farther  north,  and  along  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  are :  Frederick  Henarick*» 
Bay^  Marion  Btuft  Pinauer^t  Bay^  Spring  Bay  or  Port  Moi^forint  GrindtUme  Bay,  Little  Swean-Port, 
Oyster  Bay,  a  large  open  gulf  between  the  mainland  and  a  long  peninsula  terminating  with  Geographe 
Smntf  which  divides  it  nrom  Schouten  island ;  the  Great  Swan-Port^  at  the  head  of  Oyster  Bay ; 
Thounn  Bay,  on  the  east  or  outside  of  the  peninsula ;  George  Bay,  jinson  Bay,  a  river.  On  the  north 
coast :  Bingarooma  Bay,  Port  DabympU,  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar;  Port  SorreL  Port  Frederick,  Emu 
Bay,  Freedone  Cooe,  Pebbly  Bay,  East  Bay,  and  West  Bay,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  isthmus  of 
Circular  Head ;  and  Duck  Bay.  On  the  west  coast :  SXtidland  Bay,  Macqwvrrie  Harbour,  a  large 
land-locked  basin,  22  miles  in  length,  and  fk'om  five  to  seven  in  breadth,  with  a  narrow  entrance  to  the 
north-west ;  Port  Davey,  a  deep  indentation  of  the  south-west  coast,  with  Cockbum  Cove  on  the  ont 
side,  and  Batkurtt  Harbour  on  tne  other. 

IsLAirne,  Rocks,  Pcnihbulas.  —Brune  or  Bruni  Jdand,  between  Storm  Bs^  and  D'Entreeasteaaz 
Channel  is  35  miles  in  length,  but  vei7  nsrrow,  and  consists  of  two  peninsulas  Joined  by  a  very  narrow 
Isthmus.  Betsy  Islmnd,  and  Ironpot  Island,  two  islets  near  the  mouth  of  the  Derwent.  Tasnunt's 
Penisuula,  27  miles  in  length  by  16  in  breadth,  on  the  east  side  of  Storm  Bay,  is  connected  hy  *  narrow 
isthmus  with  a  smaller  peninsula  named  Forrestier.  This  peninsula  is  now  the  penal  station  of  the 
colony ;  the  principal  settlement  of  which  is  at  Port  Arthur ;  and  a  strong  military  guard  is  kept  at  the 
isthmus  which  connects  Forrestier  with  the  mainland.  Off  the  south-east  point  of  Tasman's  Penin- 
sula is  the  small  bland  named  Tasnum's  Islattd  or  The  Pillar.  Maria  Island,  on  the  east  coast,  IS 
miles  long,  consists  of  two  peninsulas,  in  the  most  northerly  of  which  is  a  mountain  mass,  named  the 
Bishop  and  Cleric,  rising  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Off  the  north  point  is  the  Isle  du  Nord^ 
or  Green  Island  /  and  l>etween  Maria  Island  and  the'mainland,  is  Laehlan  or  Middle  Island.  Schouten 
Island,  at  the  south-east  side  of  Oyster  Bay.  Off  its  south  point  is  Taillifer  Island ;  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Oyster  Bay  is  the  White  Bock  or  Seal  Island.  King  GeorgeU  Rocks,  Black  Rocks,  Swan 
Ides,  Fumetms's  Islands,  and  Kent's  Islands,  lie  off  the  north-east  coast,  in  Bass's  Straits.  The 
largest  of  Fumeaux's  Islands,  named  Flinders  or  Great  Island,  is  now  the  abode  of  the  small  remnant 
of  uie  natives  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  who  have  been  transported  to  it  by  the  Colonial  government. 
Waterkouse  Idand  and  Little  Island,  on  the  west  side  of  Ringarooma  Bay.  Hebe  Reef,  at  the  mouth 
of  Port  Dalrymple.  Circular  Head,  a  peninsula  prqjecting  7  miles,  near  the  west  end  of  ue  north  coast. 
Hunter  Idemds,  a  group  of  Is^e  islands  off  the  north- west  point  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  ;  and  named 
Barren  Island,  Attatrou  Idand,  Three  Hummock  Island,  WaUcer's  Island,  Robbin  Island,  Perkin's 
Island,  Petrel  Ides,  Penguin  Island,  Stack  Idand,  Harbour  Island,  Long  Island,  Short  Island,  Tr^fod 
Idand,  Sheephead  Ideuad,  Black  Rock,  &c.  King's  Lland,  a  large  island  in  the  middle  of  the  western 
part  of  Bass  s  Strait.  Pyramid  Island,  on  the  north  side  of  Point  Hibbs,  on  the  west  coast.  De  Witt's 
or  Maatsuken  Islaside^  Needle  Rock,  and  Isle  du  Gotte,  on  the  sooth  coast,  between  South  Cape  and 
South-west  Cape. 

Capbs.— On  thenorth  ooast :  Circular  Head,  a  mass  of  basalt,  exactly  resembling  a  huge  round  tower 
or  fortxess;  Rocky  Cape,  Table  Cape,  Westhead  of  Port  Sorell,  Point  FUnders,  Ftve-mUe  Bh^,  Stoney 
Head,  Double  Sandy  Point,  Waterhouse  Point,  and  Cape  Portland.  On  the  east  coast :  Eddystone 
Point,  Grant's  Point  and  St.  Helen's  Point,  both  at  the  entrance  of  George  River ;  Cape  Lodi,  Cape  Tour- 
9»tte,  Cape  Forredier,  Cape  Degerando^  and  Cape  Sonnerat,  on  the  eart,  outside  of  Oyster  Bay  ;  Cape 
BaiUi,  Came  Bougainmue,  Cape  Bemter,  Cape  Frederick  Hendrick,  Cape  SurviUe^  Cape  Peton,  the 
most'southerly  point  of  Maria  Island ;  Cape  PtUar,  the  south-east,  and  Cape  Raoul,  the  south-west  point 
of  Teaman's  Peninsula ;  Cape  Frederick  Hendrick,  Fluted  Cape,  a  beautiftil  mass  of  basaltic  columns, 
which  rise  like  the  barrels  of  an  organ,  and  Tasman  Head,  on  the  east  side  of  BmnA  Island  \  Cape 
Bruni,  the  south-west  point  of  the  same  island.  On  the  south  coast :  Whede  Head.  South  Cape,  and 
South-wed  Que,  On  the  west  coast :  Cape  Grim,  Green  Point,  West  Point,  Bluff  Point,  Ordnance 
PoisU,  Sandy  Cape,  Caoe  SorreLtX  the  entrance  of  Macqnarrie  Harbour,  Point  Hibbif  High  Rocks,  two 
peninsular  promontones,  and  Rocky  Point. 

Geology,  Ice. — Trap  is  believed  to  form  the  principal  substratum  of  the  island.  All 
along  the  coast  it  presents  itself  in  precipitous  rocky  heights  standing  on  beautiful 
coliunnar  pedestals;  and,  in  the  interior,  Mount  Wellington,  the  Western  Table  Moun- 
tain, and  the  precipitous  banks  of  many  of  the  mountain  streams  are  composed  of  it. 
In  some  places  the  coliuans  appear  in  isolated  masses,  springing  up  at  once  from  the 
surface,  like  obelisks  or  huge  needles,  and  present  a  very  singular  appearance. 
Argil  appears  in  the  form  of  excellent  roofing  slate ;  and  in  the  form  of  mica  it  is 
found  in  large  masses  on  the  rocks  around  Port  Davey,  where  it  is  so  much  worn  by 
the  weather  as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  snow.  Excellent  sandstone  for  building 
is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  island ;  flints  in  great  plenty  are  scattered  on  the 
bills ;  and  other  species  of  silidous  matter  are  found  in  various  places,  as  hornstone, 
schistus,  wood-opal,  bloodstone,  jasper,  and  cat's-eye.  Limestone  and  marble  likewise 
abound,  and  indications  of  coal  have  been  found  all  across  the  island,  from  South  Cape 
northward  by  Hobart-town,  Coal  River,  Jerusalem,  Jericho,  and  other  places.  Iron 
pre  is  also  very  generally  diffused,  some  of  which  affords  80  per  cent,  of  the  metal ; 
specimens  of  red  and  green  copper  ore,  lead,  zinc,  manganese,  and,  as  some  say,  of  silver 
and  gold,  have  occasionally  been  met  with.  Fossil  vegetable  remains,  entirely  con- 
verted into  silicious  matter,  and  capable  of  the  finest  polish,  are  occasionally  found  in 
different  places,  and  we  have  seen  specimens  of  wood  converted  into  a  sort  of  iron- 
stone, from  the  bed  of  the  Tamar.  The  soil  is  very  various ;  being  in  some  places  a 
rich  black  alluvial  mould,  in  others,  sandy  or  argillaceous.  It  produces  excellent 
crops,  and  may  be  cultivated  for  a  succession  of  years  without  rest  or  manure. 

Climate.  —  Making  allowance  for  the  higher  southern  latitude,  and  the  greater 
coolness  and  himiidity  arising  from  its  insular  position,  the  climate  of  Van  Dieman's 
Land  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  settled  maritime  parts  of  New  South 
Wales.  Generally  speaking,  throughout  the  summer  the  atmosphere  is  cooled  by 
alternate  land  and  sea  breezes,  the  influence  of  the  latter  of  which  is  felt  at  th^ 
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distance  of  many  miles  from  the  shore.  The  average  height  of  the  thermometer  ii 
7(r,  though  it  occasionally  rises  to  100^,  or  even  110°,  when  a  parching  hot  wind 
blows  from  the  north  or  north-west ;  but  this  high  temperature  seldom  la^its  loD|r, 
and  the  rain  which  always  follows  it,  soon  cools  the  atmosphere.  Thunder  stonm 
are  not  frequent,  and  are  never  violent.  September,  October,  and  November  form 
the  spring,  when  the  weather  is  usually  bright  and  clear,  but  with  occasional  rain  and 
high  winds.  The  thermometer  during  these  months  has  an  average  range  from  SOP 
to  60^  December,  January,  and  February,  are  the  summer  months.  In  general  very 
little  rain  falls  during  this  season,  and  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth  arrive 
at  maturity  about  a  month  earlier  than  in  England.  March,  April,  and  May  are  the 
autumn,  and  by  far  the  most  pleasant  season.  The  atmosphere  is  then  clear  and  bright ; 
and  the  sky  is  free  from  clouds  and  vapours.  The  average  heat  is  about  65~,  and  the 
nii^hts  are  cool  and  refreshing.  June,  July,  and  August  form  the  winter.  In  the  in- 
terior, particularly  on  high  and  exposed  situations,  frosts  are  sometimes  severe;  and 
a  good  deal  of  snow  fiills,  but  it  never  lies  throughout  the  day.  The  winter,  indeed, 
is  contemplated  by  the  colonists  as  a  season  of  moderate  and  genial  rain,  which  prepares 
the  earth  for  the  ensuing  spring,  rather  than  as  the  cold  and  dismal  season  of  higher 
latitudes.  The  average  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  40^  to  48^ ;  but  it  rome- 
times  hWs  for  a  day  or  two  several  degrees  lower.  The  seasons,  however,  appear  to 
undergo  a  change  every  nine  or  ten  years,  but  ^-arj-ing  in  intensity  every  third  series 
or  thirty  years.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  atn>osphere  is 
extremely  dry  and  elastic,  and  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  oxygen  than  in  uuM 
countries  of  the  old  world.  It  is  in  consequence  very  salubrious  and  fecundating  to 
both  animal  and  vegetable  life.  In  1839-40,  however,  the  colony  was  visited  hy 
m  virulent  typhoid  fever,  which  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  gaola. 

Vegetable  Peoditctions The  vegetable  productions  are  much  the  same  as  in 

the  contiguous  portions  of  New  South  Wales.  In  many  parts  of  the  island  there  is  no 
underwood ;  only  scattered  trees  are  found  shooting  up  to  a  great  height.  Much  of 
the  timber  is  very  serviceable,  particularly  the  stringy-baj-k,  gum-trees  of  several  sortii 
peppermint  wood  for  building;  huon-pine,  black  and  silver  mimosas,  pencil  eedv, 
and  sassafras  for  interior  fittings  and  cabinet-making.  Among  the  ornamental  woodi 
are  light- wood,  she-oak  or  beef-tree,  honey-suckle,  myrtle,  and  the  cherry-tree.  AQ 
the  trees  are  evergreens,  and  some  of  them,  particularly  the  mimosas,  put  forth  very 
rich  blossoms  in  spring.  The  foliage,  however,  is  generally  dark  or  sombre  eretn, 
without  any  of  the  agreeable  variety  presented  by  forests  of  deciduous  trees.  The 
Fpecies  and  varieties  of  shrubs  and  plants  are  numerous  and  beautiful ;  and  amoni:  the 
most  valuable  yet  discovered  in  the  island  may  be  enumerated  the  pepper-ireo,  the 
bark  of  which  has  been  proved  to  possess  many  valuable  medicinal  qualities ;  and  ibe 
tea-tree,  the  leaves  of  which  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  tea  of  China.  All  the 
eerealia,  and  every  sort  of  fruit,  herb,  or  vegetable  that  grows  in  England  thrivei 
equally  well  in  Van  Dieman*s  Land.  The  vine  also  arrives  at  perfection  in  £ircur- 
able  situations,  particularly  in  the  northern  districts;  and  a  good  imitation  of  hock 
is  produced  in  the  ncigblH)urhood  of  Launceston. 

Animals. — Thc^te  also  arc  much  the  same  as  in  New  South  Wales.  There  are  three 
species  of  kangaroo,  differing  principally  in  size ;  the  hyena-opposum  or  tiger,  n^Lioh 
is  very  destructive  to  the  flocks;  and  another  animal  called  the  devil,  of  the  same 
species,  which  is  extremely  ugly,  untanieable,  and  also  destructive  to  the  dorks. 
There  are  also  porcupines,  wombats,  duck-bills,  and  wild  cats,  which  destroy  the  jW.- 
try  and  young  lambs ;  kangaroo  rats  and  mice,  opposums  of  several  sorts,  and  bai.ui- 
cootes.  which  prey  on  the  potatoe  crops.  The  birds  are  of  various  s()ccies,  and  many  of 
them  of  beautiful  plumage  ;  as  emus,  cocatoos,  parrots,  parroquets,  magpies,  the  laufb- 
ing jackass,  eagles,  hawks,  kites,  ravens,  and  crows ;  gulls,  pelicans,  king-fishers,  blaik. 
swans,  wild  ducks,  mutrk  ducks,  teal,  widgeon,  quails,  snipes,  a  species  of  pigeon  ot  a 
splendid  bronze  colour,  in  flavour  resembling  a  partridge,  besides  many  others.  TfacriE 
are  several  kinds  of  snakes,  some  of  which  are  extremely  venomous ;  guanas,  lizaru>, 
centipedes,  scorpions,  tarantulas ;  many  curious  and  beautiful  beetles  ;  three  or  tliir 
species  of  ants,  some  of  which  are  an  inch  in  length,  and  sting  sharply ;  various  forts 
of  spiders  and  mosquitoes,  and  a  numerous  tribe  of  the  insects  which  are  common  itj 
all  countries.  European  domestic  animals  all  thrive  well  and  increase  in  size ;  anio:iC 
them  are  European  rats  and  mice,  which  have  been  unv^-ittingly  imported  with  otctf 
live  stock,  and  have  found  their  way  to  all  parts  of  the  colony.  The  inlets  and  ba>< 
around  the  island  swarm  with  tish,  as  salmon,  perch,  rock-cod,  bream,  mullet,  uLit- 
ings,  flatheads,  leather-jackets,  taylors,  parrots,  guard-fish,  cray-fish,  oysters,  ihIn 
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skate,  and  shrimps ;  one  of  the  most  admired  fish  is  called  the  trumpeter.  The  lakes 
and  rivers  abound  with  very  fine  eels ;  but  other  freshwater  fish  are  of  little  note, 
except  the  mullet,  of  which  considerable  quantities  are  caught  near  the  falls  at  New 
Norfolk.  A  sea-fish  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  toad,  and  found  on  the  coast,  is 
strongly  poisonous.  The  black  whale,  during  the  breeding  season,  resorts  to  the 
deep  estuaries,  bays,  and  inlets,  and  forms  a  profitable  object  of  pursuit. 

People. — The  aborigines  belong  to  the  Ethiopic  class,  and  differ  but  little  from 
those  of  Australia,  with  this  exception  that  they  have  woolly  hair,  a  perfectly  black 
complexion,  with  the  face  and  general  appearance  more  nearly  resembling  those  of  the 
African  negro.  With  respect,  however,  to  mental  capacity,  they  are  considered  to 
be  inferior  even  to  the  Australians.  They  are  now  very  few  in  number,  and  the  race 
will  probably  soon  become  extinct.  The  European  settlers  consist  partly  of  convicts 
and  emancipists,  and  partly  of  free  settlers,  who  have  been  rapidly  pouring  into  the 
island  during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years.  The  free  population,  in  1824,  amounted 
to  3781  males  and  2248  Ifemales ;  in  1838,  to  14,692  males  and  11,303  females. 
The  number  of  convicts,  in  1824,  was  5467  males  and  471  females;  in  1838,  16,069 
males  and  2064  females.  The  military  and  their  families,  in  1824,  amounted  to  266 
males  and  70  females;  in  1838,  to  1171  males  and  405  females.  Total  population 
in  1824,  12,643;  in  1838,  including  aborigines,  45,846.  Of  the  free  population,  in 
1838,  16,094  were  classed  as  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England;  2551,  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland ;  2288  Catholics ;  1289  Wesleyan  Methodists ;  635  Independents ; 
175  Baptists ;  132  Jews;  and  80  Quakers.  The  educated  British  convicts  are  now 
all  sent  to  Port  Arthur,  on  Tasman's  Peninsula;  young  male  convicts  are  also  sent 
there,  and  placed  under  teachers  qualified  to  make  them  useful  in  several  trades ;  co- 
lonial convicts,  and  prisoners  re-convicted,  are  likewise  removed  to  this  great  Peni- 
tentiary, where  they  are  employed  in  felling,  sawing,  cutting,  splitting,  and  loading 
timber;  in  building  ships,  prisons,  barracks,  &c  ;  shoemaking,  tanning,  and  in  various 
other  ways.  They  are  idl  subjected  to  the  severest  discipline  and  privations,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  is  utterly  to  demoralize  them,  and  make  them  recklessly  ferocious. 
Hence  murders  among  them  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  without  premeditation  or 
cause. 

Govern MBNT The  Government  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  chief  authority  is  vested  in  a  lieutenant-governor  and  executive  council,  and  in 
a  legislative  coundL  There  is  a  supreme  court  of  law  with  a  chief  judge  and  two 
puisne  judges  at  Hobart-town;  but  the  judges  also  hold  circuit  courts  in  other 
plac^. 

Productive  Industry. — About  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  employed  in  agri- 
culture, or  dependent  on  it ;  about  one-third  is  engageid  in  commerce ;  and  one-eighth, 
in  arts  and  manufactures.  In  1838,  the  total  quantity  of  land  in  crop  amounted  to 
96,639 acres,  whereof 4 1,796  were  wheat;  13,525,  barley;  21,660,  oats;  870,  pease; 
127,  beans;  3548,  potatoes;  9164,  turnips;  17,760,  English  grasses;  443,  tares. 
The  produce  in  that  year  amounted  to  551,285  bushels  of  wheat ;  183,604  of  barley; 
251,491  of  oats;  12,460  of  pease;  1031  of  beans;  11,533  tons  of  poUtoes;  12,396 
tons  of  turnips ;  and  15,992  tons  of  hay.  The  amount  of  stock,  in  1828,  was :  horses, 
2034;  cattle,  84,476;  sheep,  553,698;  goats,  708.  In  1838,  horses,  9884;  cattle, 
77,153 ;  sheep,  1,222,511 ;  goats,  2624.  The  arts  and  manufactures  are  various  but 
unimportant  in  amount,  being  chiefly  confined  to  such  articles  as  are  of  immediate 
necessity,  or  such  as  cannot  bear  the  expense  of  importation,  or  cannot  be  conveni- 
ently exercised  any  where  else,  as  brewing,  printing,  mills,  tanning,  &c. 

The  commerce  consists  in  exporting  the  raw  produce  of  the  island,  and  importing 
the  manufiictured  produce  of  other  countries.  The  total  value  of  both  branches  <^ 
trade,  for  the  fif^en  years  from  1824  to  1838,  are  stated  in  the  following  table ;  to- 
gether with  the  value  of  the  two  principal  articles  of  export,  whale  oil  and  wool,  and 
the  amount  of  shipping  and  tonnage. 
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DiTisioxa Tbe  tettlcment*  of  the  colonista  extend  chiell]'  through  the  roidille 

of  the  iiland,  bom  Pott  Dalrymple  to  Storm  Bij  i  feir  have  yet  eitend«d  towvdi 
the  eaiteoait,  and  fewer  Btill.ifanf,  into  the  weatern  diatricta.  The  middle  aadeail- 
ern  portiona  of  the  itland  bare  been  divided  into  the  counties  of  fcal,  Buckinsl>*^ 
MonmoHlk,  Pembroke,  Glamorgan,  Stmerul,  CamhtrUatd,  Wetlmortland,  Dttoa, 
Doritl,  and  Cornni//;  and  tbeae  already  are,  or  are  intended  to  be.  aubdirided  into 
hundieda  and  pariihea. 
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SiTt-ATtON  AKD  EsTKNT.—This  group  of  iBlardi  is  situate  in  the  South  Paiinr 
Orean,  between  34=  2j'  and  47°  19=  S.  [at.,  and  IC6°  and  179=  E.  long.,  about  HftJ 
miles  S.E.  of  New  South  Wales.  It  consists  of  tno  large  islands  and  one  snu1l« 
one,  which  extend  in  a  line  Irom  norlh  to  south,  about  1 100  miles,  including  the  widtli 
of  the  straits  which  divide  them  ;  but  the  breadth  is  extremely  rregular,  varjing  frnm 
6  miles  to  200.  Their  total  area  is  estimated  by  some  to  contain  B7,4(»,  and  lit 
uthiT!,  D5,0<X)  square  miles,  or  55,!)3<;,000  acres,  two-tbirdg  of  which  are  considered 
to  be  ca|>able  of  cultivation.  The  most  northerly  island,  named  Eaheiiiomaice,  is  i*0 
miles  in  lenitth  i  but  ibe  northern  half  of  it  consists  of  an  extremely  irregulai  srriti 
of  pminsuUs,  no  where  exceeding  the  breadth  of  50  miles,  while  some  of  the  mt- 
ninses  are  less  than  five,  and  one  of  them  is  only  three  miles  across.  The  souiIktb 
portion  is  more  compact ;  its  smallest  hreadib  being  60  miles,  and  its  greatest,  about 
'A\K  The  southern  large  island,  named  Tarai-PoeHnmoo,  is  about  the  same  Icngili. 
bul  is  of  a  more  regular  form,  and  varies  in  brcadlh  from  50  miles  to  150.  Ttr 
most  southern  or  small  island,  named  Slra-arl'i,  is  of  a  compact  roundish  form.  nKa. 
suring  about  50  miles  by  40.  The  coast  tine,  folloning  the  varioui  indentations  of 
lliv  land,  probably  exceeds  3000  miles. 
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General  Aspect The  two  large  islands  are  traversed  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  by 

a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  skirting  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  Northern  Island, 
and  approaching  the  west  coast  of  the  Southern  Island,  which  are  intersected  by 
beautiful  valleys,  and  watered  by  fine  rivers.  In  the  Southern  Island  some  of  the 
mountains  are  said  to  be  continually  snow-capt,  which,  in  this  latitude,  would  infer 
an  elevation  equal  to  that  of  the  Alps ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  explored,  nor 
has  their  elevation  been  accurately  ascertained.  There  are  likewise  several  subor- 
dinate ranges  of  hills,  and  a  few  detached  outlying  mountains  of  vast  dimensions,  as 
Mount  Egmont  on  the  west  coast,  and  Mount  Edgecumbe,  on  the  Bay  of  Plenty, 
both  of  which  are  volcanic,  and  exceed  the  elevation  of  10,000  feet.  In  the  interior 
several  volcanoes  are  said  to  be  in  active  operation  ;  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
in  which  they  are  situate  contain  deep  and  frightful  caverns.  A  few  of  the  smaller 
mountains  are  barren,  or  clothed  only  with  fern,  but  the  greater  number  are  covered 
with  magnificent  forests,  containing  trees  of  enormous  size,  and  embracing  a  great 
variety  of  species.  Between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  on  both  sides,  is  an  im- 
mense  extent  of  forest,  plain,  and  pasture  land,  which  is  almost  every  where  acces- 
sible by  means  of  numerous  fine  bays  and  navigable  rivers.  The  coasts  of  the 
Northern  Island,  however,  are  bounded  by  a  belt  of  sand  hills,  within  which  a  series 
of  low  flat  lands  extends  for  many  miles,  covered  in  summer  with  a  reedy  vegetation, 
and,  in  wet  weather,  converted  into  swamps.  This  forms  altogether  a  large  extent 
of  territory,  and  contains  in  many  instances  some  of  the  most  valuable  land  in  the 
country,  requiring  only  to  be  drained,  and  redeemed  from  its  present  state  of  useless- 
ness.     Seaward,  the  whole  west  coast  b  beset  by  rocks  or  shifting  barriers  of  sand. 

Bats,  Gdlfi,  ard  Straits.— On  the  eut  tide  of  the  Northern  IiUnd :  Sandy  Ba^f;  Nanga-  Ounou 
Bayi  DitubUeu  or  Oudou-  Ottdou  Bay;  Wangaroa  Bay^  Ut.  35°  8.,  a  beautiful,  romantic,  and  ipacioua 
bavin,  capable  of  containing  the  largest  fleet,  and  affording  good  anchorage  in  from  5  to  1 1  fathoms, 
completely  sheltered  from  the  sea  s^nd  all  winds.    The  entrance  Is  only  200  yards  wide,  but  there  are 
no  hidden  dangers,  and  there  is  good  anchorage  outside.    The  shores  are  steep,  with  sufficient  depth 
of  water  for  any  Tessel  within  a  few  vards  of  them.   The  Bay  </  Jalandt^  35°  lO'  8.,  so  named  by  Cook 
from  the  number  of  rocks  with  which  it  is  studded,  is  nevertheless  a  remarkably  fine  and  capacious 
harbour,  and  affords  shelter  in  all  seasons  and  in  any  weather.  Its  entrance  is  1 1  miles  wide ;  there  is 
deep  water  close  to  the  shore,  and  it  branches  into  several  fine  harbours ;  the  two  which  are  most  used 
by  shipping  are  the  Bay  qf  Kororarika  and  the  river  Kawa-kawa.     Wangarure$,  Wangamuma^  and 
Tutukatay  are  three  harbours  fit  only  for  small  vessels,  between  the  B^  of  Islands  and  fVangari 
Bay^  which  Is  an  extensive  roadstead  protected  firom  north  to  north-east  by  Bream  Head,  and  with 
■oundings  from  6  to  10  fkthoms.    The  Gutfqf  Shouraka  or  Houraka  is  an  open  roadstead,  with  an 
entrance  16  miles  wide,  open  to  the  north,  and  terminating  southwards  in  the  estuary  of  the  river 
Thames.    It  eontains  two  fine  harbours,  Kaihu  in  the  bay  of  Mahurangit  and  WaitemtUoy  which  is 
Mparated  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus  from  the  port  of  Manukao  or  Manukou,  on  the  west  coast. 
wUi-angi  or  Mercury  Bay^  is  situate  on  the  eastern  or  outside  of  the  peninsula  of  Shouraka,  and  haa 
a  rocky  entrance  of  cufflcult  ingress  and  egress.  The  Bay  <4  Phniy,  a  wide  expanse  of  130  miles,  open 
to  the  north,  between  Shouraka  and  Cape  Rnnawav,  contains  the  harbour  of  TaurangOy  a  few 
leagues  to  the  south  of  Mercury  Bay,  which  is  resorted  to  by  small  craft,  trading  for  flax.     Teume-roa 
or  Poverty  Bay^  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  Northern  Island,  38°  46'  S.  is  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon, 
■orroimded  by  a  sandy  beach.    Hawke't  Batty  30  miles  fiuther  south,  a  large  open,  and  unsheltered  ex- 
panse, between  2S^  and  40°  8.  lat.    Cook's  strait  divides  the  two  Urge  islands ;  its  western  entrance 
Ii  98  miles  across ;  its  eastern  about  48,  and  the  middle,  or  narrowest  part,  is  12.    A  little  way  within 
Its  eastern  entrance,  on  the  north  side,  is  Wangeneatera  Boy,  or  Port  Nichobotiy  which  extends  inward 
13  or  14  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  from  2  to  4,  affording  safe  anchorage  and  complete  shelter  for  any 
number  of  vessels,  and  containing  room  to  beat  out  in  any  wind.  It  terminates  with  a  large,  broad,  and 
deep  river.    PaUiser  Bay,  to  the  south-west,  terminates  in  a  large  lagoon.    On  the  west  coast  of  the 
Northern  Island :  Wharoy  an  open  roadstead,  about  20  miles  8.  of  Cape  Maria  Van  Dieman,  with  good 
anchorage  on  a  firm,  tenacious  sandy  beach.  Whangapi,  20  miles  8.  of  Wharo,  extends  6  or  7  miles 
inlwod,  gradually  widening,  firom  200  yards  at  the  entrance,  till  it  expands  into  a  beautiful  bay,  measur- 
ing 6  mUes  by  3.    Hills  rise  abruptly  to  a  great  height  on  both  sides  of  the  entrance,  and  are  covered 
wuh  forests ;  but  round  the  bay,  between  it  and  the  mils,  there  is  a  space  of  fine  flat  land,  from  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  2  miles  in  breadth,  which  is  clear  of  wood.  Hokiangay  a  beantifol  estuary,  80  miles  8.E.  of 
Cape  Maria  Van  Dieman,  in  35°  32^  S.  lat.,  and  173°  37'  £.  long,  extending  inland  about  30  miles,  is 
deeply  indented  by  small  bays  and  creeks,  and  receives  the  waters  of  twenty  rivers  and  streams,  most 
of  them  navigable  for  boats  and  small  craft,  and  sufficient  for  floating  the  largest  timber.    There  is 
good  anchonq^e  for  ships  of  500  tons  on  all  sides  of  the  channel  up  to  the  head  of  the  baj.    Kaipara 
HarbouTy  GO  miles  8.  of  Hokianga,  haa  an  entrance  5  or  6  miles  wide,  but  expands  into  a  fine  bay  from 
85  to  30  miles  in  length  firom  north  to  south,  and  sheltered  f^m  every  wind.  Opposite  to  the  entrance 
there  is  a  sandbank  in  mid-channel ;  but  on  each  side  of  it  there  is  a  channel  with  abundant  water  to 
carry  in  a  vessel  of  any  tonnage  at  any  time  of  the  tide,  the  smallest  depth  being  10  fathoms  at  low 
water.    Port  M<mukao  or  Manukouy  30  miles  S.  of  Kaipara,  has  an  entrance  about  a  mile  wide,  which 
afterwards  expands  to  a  width  of  20  miles ;  it  is  separated  from  the  Qulf  of  Shouraka  by  an  isthmus 
of  only  tliree  miles  across.     Waikato  Harboury  25  miles  along  shore,  south-east  of  the  entrance  of 
Port  Manukou,  is  formed  br  the  navigable  rivers  Waikato  and  Awaroa ;  one  of  the  affluents  of  the 
former,  the  Horoten,  is  said  to  flow  from  a  large  inland  lake  called  Sottiroa.    The  approach  to 
the  estuary  is  rendered  difficult  and  dangerous  by  a  bar,  and  there  is  no  safe  harbour  inside.     Wain- 
garoa,  a  bar  harbour,  25  miles  south  of  waikato.     jlotea  Harbour,  10  miles  south  of  Waingaroa,  has 
a  winding  channel  two  or  throe  miles  long,  which  expands  to  a  bay  10  miles  wide.  Kaufia  Harbour, 
10  miles  lisrther  south,  is  a  bar  harbour,  but  has  a  good  clear  channel,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  at  the 
entrance. 

In  the  Southern  Island :— Blind  or  Tatman  Bay ;  alarfle  triangularindentation,  with  MauacreBay  on 
its  west  side;  AdmiraUyBayi  Port  Hardy  y  in  D'Urville's  Island;  Port  Gore;  the  Current  Basmy  a 
strait  connecting  Blind  ISay  and  Admiralty  Bay;  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  which  extends  inland  for 
30  miles,  with  an  entrance  26  miles  wide,  but  soon  narrowing  toten ;  ChudyBay;  all  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  island,  and  on  the  south  side  of  Cook's  Strait.    Loofcer'tsm  Bay,  Pegatw  Bay,  on  the  north 
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■Me  of  Banks's  peninsula ;  Akfroa,  a  reroarkaUy  fine  and  safe  harboor  at  the  sonth-easteni  extremlt  j 
of  Banks'*  peninsula ;  Otago  lia^,  to  the  north  of  Cape  Saunders ;  all  on  the  south-east  coast,  f  *- 
fKVTiix  Stnnl  between  TaTaT-pocnamoo  and  Stewart's  Island ;  A'fM>ir<f0jr  Baw  or  Bteer  an  estuary  on 
the  north  side  of  the  strait,  which  extends  inwards  for  about  100  miles.  And  at  the  south-western  ex- 
tramity  of  the  isUnd«  Part  Frcserraiimt.  Port  Vhatkv,  and  Dutky  Bay.  The  »hores  of  Stewoit's 
Island  furm  a  sv:  ics  of  excellent  bays  and  harbours  but  they  are  enooropasscd  by  a  groat  nnnOK-r  of 
small  inlands  aiid  rocks.  The  island  possesses,  howi  rer,  the  very  line  harbour  of  Port  P^/ttuuM,  on  its 
■outh-vant  coast,  equal  in  oTery  respect  to  Uiat  of  Sydney,  and  superior  to  It  in  this  respect,  that  it  has 
three  sale  entrances. 

Capes.— Oipe  Otou  or  Sorth  Cape^  24^  S.V  SO''  8.  lat.,  where  New  Zealand  terminates  in  barren  pre- 
cipitous sandhills,  called  the  Reinga  or  Flight ;  and  whero  the  foaming  Paoitic  unceasingly  dashes 
against  the  towering  black  rocks  which  skirt  the  shore.  Westward  from  North  Cape,  and  separated 
ftt>m  it  by  a  deep  sandy  bay  which  alTords  no  anchorage.  Is  Cape  Reinga  or  Maria  I'an  Diemmn,  so 
named  by  Tasman  in  honour  of  the  daughter  of  the  GoTcrnor  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  About  six 
miles  off  the  Cape  N.N.E.  is  a  dangerous  ledge  of  rocks  lumed  the  Columbia  Reef,  over  which  the 
westerly  winds  cause  the  surf  to  rise  to  a  great  height ;  liut  in  Mr  weather  they  are  unseen.  Kmmrkle 
Point ;  Ptinl  Surrilte  ;  Point  TonWr  and  Cape  Brett,  both  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Islands ;  Oi^ 
BreatA,  PtHnt  Rodney,  AiguUle$  Point,  Barrier  Cape,  Cape  ColeiUe,  Point  Charirs,  Cape  Runaray, 
Cape  fl'areka.keka.  Cape  n'ai-apou  or  East  Cape,  immediately  behind  wfaJch  riaes  a  remarkable  high 
land  aliout  3000  feet  al>OTe  the  lerel  of  the  sea ;  Cape  Cable  ;  Cape  Table  ;  Matamaui  or  Cape  Kidnip- 

Tupolrt'poh:  Cook*s  Turnagainf  Castle  Point ;  Point  Tekouka-kore ;  Point 


tr*-//.  Point  lAtnberti  Point  Jnekion ;  Cape  Koamaroo ;  and  Cape  Campbeti;  on  ttw  south  side  of  Cook's 
Sti-alr.  Behind  Cape  Campbell  rises  Mount  Tako.  a  lofty  snow-capt  peak,  which  is  Tl»ible  at  a  gr«at 
dUtance,  and  serres  as  an  excellent  land-nurk  for  making  Cook's  Strait  on  this  side.  Cape  SauifUrg, 
Oil  the  SMUtli-cast  side  of  Tavai-Poeitamoo ;  Ceueade't  Putnt ;  Bald  Head ,-  Capr  Foultrina^;  and  Rodni 
Point !  all  on  the  west  coast  of  that  Island ;  South  Cape,  the  most  southern  ^loint  of  Stewart's  island. 


Islands  and  Pasiiif  sclas.  —  MaiMicYi-laira  or  the  three  kings,  35  miles  N.W.  of  C^ape  Heinga; 
Didi-houa  ;  Atotou^atca  or  Caratle  ;  Tawiti-rahi  or  the  Poor  Knighit ;  Hen  and  meken*  or  iforv- 
tin' ;  Taranga  ,*  Moko-hinu ;  Fanal ;  Shoutourou  ;  Otea ;  Aride  ;  all  to  the  north  of  Shooraka  Gulf. 
Shouraka,  a  lai^e  hilly  peninsula,  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  that  gulf.  Curiert  HauMsn;  Court 
af  Aldermen  ;  to  the  east  of  Shouraka.  The  Mayor  oit  Touhoua  ;  High  Idand ;  iiotiti  ;  Plate  Uand; 
Moutohora;  Pouhia-uttakadi  or  ITAife  Idand,  an  insulated  mountain,  like  Stromboli,  which  con- 
stantly emits  smoke,  and  affords  a  beantiftil  spectacle  bT  night,  in  the  columns  of  tire  which  is*ue 
fk'om  the  crater  at  Its  summit.  In  the  Bay  of  Plenty.  Houa$M-kokeno,  to  the  M>uth  of  East  Cape. 
Tera-kako  Penintula  forming  the  north-east  side  of  Hawke's  Bay.  Mana  or  Table  Island  ;  Entry 
Idand ;  Gaimara  Island* i  D  Uroitte  Idand:  in  Cook's  Strait.  Bankis Peninsula,  projecting  42  miles 
from  the  east  side  of  TaTai^Poenamoo,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  fonns  a  high 
taUe-land  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea,  white,  and  Tlslble  from  a  great  distance.  It  has  been 
taken  possession  of  by  a  French  colony.  Sdamder  Idands,  at  the  wettem  antrance  i  Benek  Idand  and 
iloModouiH,  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  FoTeanz  Strait, 

BiTEBs  and  Laus.— Of  these  nothing  is  known  beyond  what  has  been  already  mentioaed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bays. 

Climate. — The  peculiar  position  of  these  islands,  which  lie  north  and  south,  ^ves 
a  dilferent  degree  of  temperature  to  nearly  every  few  miles  of  country;  and,  owing  to 
the  generally  narrow  width  of  the  land,  and  to  the  almost  uninterrupted  chain  of 
mountains  which  runs  through  their  whole  length,  mists  and  exhalations,  dni\vii  from 
the  surrounding  ocean,  overspread  the  country,  imparting  to  it  a  constant  humidity, 
which  produces  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  a  constant  supply  of  water  to  the  nume- 
rous streams  which  flow  through  every  valley.  The  climate  of  the  Northern  Island 
is  uniform  and  genial.  In  winter  the  thermometer  on  the  coast  rarely  falls  below 
45^  ;  and,  during  the  height  of  summer,  seldom  rises  above  85'\  At  Queen  Char- 
lotto's  Sound  in  the  Southern  Island,  Captain  Cook  found  the  thermometer,  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  not  to  rise  higher  than  GG^ ;  in  June  or  midwinter,  it  never  sunk 
below  48  \  This  agreeable  temperature  contributes  much  to  the  unusual  vigour  of  the 
vCc'Ctation,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  evergreens  ;  and  allows  the  agriculturist  to 
raise  annually  as  many  crops  of  leguminous  plants  as  he  chooses.  The  rains  through- 
out the  year  fall  in  moderate  refreshing  showers,  particularly  in  Euheinomawe;  du- 
ring winter,  rainy  weather  predominates  in  Tavoi-Poenamoo.  Spring,  summer,  and 
autumn,  arc  extremely  pleasant ;  being  attended  with  none  of  the  over|H)wering  heats 
and  sudden  changes  of  New  South  Wales.  At  these  seasons  the  rains  fall  heavily, 
but  seldom  for  more  than  two  days  together.  In  winter,  the  winds  from  the  east  or 
south-east  are  seldom  unaccompanied  by  rain.  Westerly  winds  are,  however,  the  most 
prevalent.  They  commence  in  the  forenoon,  rising  to  a  smart  gale  ;  but  subside  at 
sunset  to  a  placid  calm.  The  Avhole  range  of  the  west  coast  then  becomes  a  lee  shore, 
and  on  that  account  is  little  frequented  by  shipping,  for  the  surf,  dashing  to  a  great 
height,  renders  approach  to  the  harbours  impossible ;  and  equally  prevents  ve>sels 
from  quitting  them.  The  westerly  gales  are  also  frequently  acconi|)anied  by  heavy 
squalls,  which  render  it  almost  impossible  for  a  vessel  near  the  land  to  preserve  an 
ofling.  The  sea  rises  in  proportion  to  the  wind  ;  and  yet  those  violent  storms  arc 
accompanied  by  fair  weather  overhead.  In  Cook's  Strait  these  heavy  gales  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  a  circumstance  which  causes  it  to  be  avoided  by  ships.  The 
neighbouring  mountains  of  Koi-kohuda  are  overloaded  with  vapours ;  and  not  onlj 
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increase  the  furioas  force  of  the  bUsts,  but  alter  their  direction  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  two  gusts  follow  from  the  same  quarter ;  and  the  nearer  the  shore  the  more 
their  effects  are  felt.  The  west  and  south-west  winds  blow  almost  without  intermis- 
sion from  May  till  September.  North  winds  are  least  frequent  throughout  the  year ; 
and  seldom  more  than  four  violent  gales  are  felt  from  that  quarter  during  the  season. 

Vegetable  Productions Among  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics  of  New 

Zealand  are  its  splendid  forests,  in  wUch  trees  of  many  varieties  are  often  met  with 
of  amazing  girth,  and  all  flourishing  with  the  most  luxuriant  vigour.     Those  of  the 
pine  tribe  command  the  principal  attention,  from  their  towering  height,  without  a 
branch  protruding  to  destroy  their  symmetry.    The  Cauri  or  yellow  pine,  in  particu- 
lar, will  challenge  comparison  with  any  trees  of  the  pine  &mily,  in  beauty  or  utility ; 
and  there  are,  besides,  many  other  species.     The  palm  tribes  exist  in  great  number 
and  variety  ;  supplejacks  grow  to  a  great  length,  and  render  the  dense  forests  almost 
impassable ;  the  heart  of  the  delicious  palms,  called  e'rito,  is  highly  esteemed  ;  the 
kourou  is  equally  prized,  and  also  the  saccharine  roots  of  the  ti  or  cabbsgip  Jtree.    The 
fruits  indigenous  to  the  country  are  few,  and  of  little  value.     The  principal  is  the 
haraka-maori  or  native  fruit,  which  grows  in  clusters,  and  is  about  the  size  and  form 
of  the  Spanish  olive;  it  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  when  ripe.     The  tawara  is  a 
parasiticid  fruit  which  grows  among  the  decaying  branches  of  the  rata  and  other  trees ; 
it  has  the  form  and  whiteness  of  the  head  of  a  cauliflower,  and  is  of  a  sweet  yet  acrid 
taste  when  perfectly  ripe ;  but  when  unripe  it  is  exceedingly  bitter.    The  taro  (arum 
esculentum)  of  several  species,  a  very  farinaceous  legume,  is  planted  in  the  islands, 
especially  to  the  southward.     There  are  likewise  various  other  fruits;  but  the  most 
valuable  of  these  to  the  New  Zealander.  as  an  article  of  food,  is  the  kumera  or  sweet 
potatoe,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  and  some  of  them  very  farinaceous.    It  is 
said  by  the  natives  to  have  been  brought  from  Tou-wahai,  or  the  distant  regions,  by 
their  earliest  ancestors  ;  it  is  in  consequence  regarded  with  veneration,  and  has  many 
superstitious  legends  attached  to  it.    The  European  or  American  potatoe,  first  intro- 
duced by  Cook,  and  many  other  European  esculent  roots,  are  now  cultivated  with 
success.     The  turnip  is  found  in  a  wild  state  over  the  whole  country,  as  also  wild 
radishes,  garlic,  celery,  cress,  Sec.     Pumpkins  are  much  cultivated,  and  grow  to  a 
large  size.    The  vegetable  marrow  plant  and  calabashes  are  of  great  use  for  containing 
liquids ;  and  gourds  of  every  kind  are  now  found  in  all  the  plantations.    Indian  com 
grows  to  a  large  size ;  and  wheat  yields  at  the  rate  of  40  bushels  an  acre.  Grapes  are 
largely  cultivated  to  the  northward  of  the  river  Thames ;  strawberries  and  raspberries 
overrun  the  soil  wherever  they  are  planted  ;  olives,  pomegranates,  figs,  quinces,  nec- 
tarines, peaches,  apples,  pears,  and  cape  gooseberries,  thrive  in  abundance.  The  sugar- 
cane flourishes  in  Hokianga,  and  several  tropical  exotics  at  the  Horekc  settlement. 
Flowering  shrubs  which  require  the  shelter  of  the  greenhouse  in  England  are  not 
affected  by  exposure  to  the  open  air  throughout  all  the  seasons  of  New  Zealand. 

Of  the  rohi  or  fern  upwards  of  sixty  distinct  varieties  have  been  noticed  by  bota- 
nists. It  is  found  growing  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet ;  and  plains  and  sloping 
grounds  are  often  rendered  impassable  by  its  entangling  fibres.  But  it  never  grows 
on  bad  land,  and  the  quality  of  the  soil  is  generally  indicated  by  the  size  and  strength 
of  the  fern  which  covers  it,  inferior  land  producing  only  a  stunted  and  puny  vegeta- 
tion. When  sown  with  English  grasses  the  fern-land  produces  excellent  pasture,  and 
clover  in  particular  grows  luxuriantly.  There  are  many  shrubs  with  myrtle  leaves; 
the  tea  plant,  kaikatoa,  covers  the  plains,  not  excepting  the  jutting  headlands  which 
are  exposed  to  the  fury  of  every  gale.  The  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  roots  of  trees, 
which  extend  to  a  great  distance  in  the  forests,  is  carpeted  with  mosses  and  lichens 
of  beautiful  varieties,  which  flower  twice  a-year.  Funguses  of  great  size  and  hard- 
ness  cover  the  decayed  trees  which  block  up  the  forest  paths ;  while  the  bark  of  the 
live  trees  is  covered  >vith  Hands,  flowering  convolvuluses,  lichens,  mosses,  and  ivies. 
There  are  many  species  of  laurel ;  of  which  we  may  mention  the  philanthus  or  seaside 
laurel,  and  a  species  of  the  retiring  mimosa,  or  sensitive  plant,  sheltered  by  the 
drooping  branches  of  the  dwarf  palm.  The  erithmum  or  samphire  abounds  near  the 
shores  which  are  washed  by  the  tides ;  and  sea- weed  in  great  variety,  the  most  com- 
mon of  which  is  the  fucus  tilum  or  threaded  sea- weed,  which  strews  the  coast,  and 
has  its  roots  in  the  corals  and  rocks  in  deep  water.  Nightshade  and  various  nettles 
grow  extremely  large ;  there  are,  besides,  many  species  and  varieties  of  minor  vege- 
tation, all  of  which  have  the  same  undying  appearance  in  winter  as  the  forests.  But 
the  most  valuable  native  plant  is  the  flax  (phormium  tenax)  which  flourishes  in  great 
abundance,  and  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  swamps.     Of  this  plant  there  is  a  consider- 
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able  variety,  principally  caused  by  difference  of  soil  and  cHmate  &  some  flax  plants  to 
the  northward  scarcely  attaining  the  height  of  six  feet,  while  others  in  the  south 
reach  sixteen.  In  appearance  it  resembles  the  common  flax.  Of  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  the  natives  make  all  their  valuable  apparel,  with  their  fishing  lines  and  every 
kind  of  cordage ;  and  by  merely  splitting  them  into  strips  and  tying  them  together, 
they  construct  their  fishing  nets  and  seines,  some  of  which  are  of  enormous  size.  It 
appears  to  be  the  strongest  of  all  vegetable  fibres,  and  possesses  this  advantage  over 
hemp  and  European  flax  that  it  is  of  a  brilliant  whiteness,  which  gives  it  a  satiny 
appearance,  so  that  it  does  not  require  to  be  bleached.  It  is  also  a  handsome  and 
vigorous  plant. 

Animals There  are  no  quadrupeds  indigenous  to  the  country.    There  is  a  species 

of  dog,  named  pero,  which  according  to  tradition  was  introduced  into  the  country 
in  remote  times  by  a  number  of  divinities  (probably  the  Spaniards)  who  landed  on 
their  shores ;  but  it  has  dwindled  away  to  the  lowest  grade  of  the  canine  fiunily, 
owing  to  its  bad  treatment  by  the  natives.  The  puorka  or  hog  has  also  become 
naturalized,  and  now  abounds  in  a  wild  as  well  as  domestic  state  throughout  the 
blands,  where  the  loose  mould  of  the  valleys  forms  no  obstacle  to  its  snout  in  grub- 
bing up  the  roots  of  the  fern  and  the  succulent  thistle,  on  which  it  loves  to  feed. 
Cats  and  rats  have  also  been  recently  introduced,  and  are  valued  by  the  natives  as 
good  food ;  the  former  are  also  prized  for  their  skins,  so  that  Europeans  cannot  get 
their  cats  kept  for  the  thievish  native  gourmands.  Sheep  have  been  introduced,  but 
seem  not  to  be  adapted  to  the  country  otherwise  than  as  food.  Cattle,  horses,  and 
asses  have  also  been  introduced,  and  thrive  welL  Birds  are  numerous,  but  are  gene- 
rally small.  Among  there  are  mocking-birds,  parrots,  parroquets,  cuckoos,  in  great 
variety ;  and  wood-pigeons,  which  abound  in  the  woods,  and  are  deUdous  food;  besides 
many  others,  whose  native  names  it  would  be  useless  to  specify.  European  poultry 
have  been  introduced,  as  the  turkey,  duck,  and  goose,  which,  however,  the  natives 
seldom  use  as  food,  preferring  to  dispose  of  them  at  high  prices  to  shipmasters.  Tro- 
pical birds  of  the  palmipede  genus,  and  sea  birds  of  many  varieties  likewise  abound  on 
the  coasts. 

There  are  no  noxious  reptiles ;  but  there  are  a  few  harmless  lizards,  and  the  gigan- 
tic lizard  or  guana  is  found  principally  in  the  large  Southern  Island.  There  are  no 
serpents  or  snakes  of  any  kind ;  but  leeches,  toads,  and  frogs  abound  in  the  swamps. 
Fleas  and  the  namu  or  sand-fly  are  mischievously  troublesome ;  musquitoes  abound 
in  the  numerous  swamps ;  there  arc  also  butterflies  of  various  kinds,  but  not  remark- 
able for  beauty,  Avith  locusts,  grasshoppers,  dragon-flies,  black  ants,  beetles,  scorpion- 
flies,  flesh-flies,  gad-flies,  American  moths,  snails,  grubs,  eafth worms,  caterpillars, 
spiders,  and  also  scorpions  and  centipedes,  which,  however,  are  of  very  small  size, 
and  quite  harmless. 

The  coasts  formerly  abounded  with  seals  of  every  variety,  but  they  have  been  aln)o>t 
extirpated  by  Europeans.  Black  whales  also  frequent  the  coast  in  vast  numbers  in 
tbe  winter  season,  or  from  May  till  September;  and  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the 
land  the  sperm  whale  is  occasionally  found  in  large  herds.  There  are  also  sharks, 
pilut  fish,  flying  fish,  and  the  hammer-headed  shark,  which  appears  in  great  shoals,  and 
is  preserved  by  the  natives  as  winter  food.  Both  the  sea  and  the  rivers  al)Ound  with 
fisli  in  great  variety,  and  equal  in  taste  and  flavour  to  any  in  Europe.  There  is  aUo 
abundance  of  lobsters,  crawfish,  oysters,  prawns,  shrimps,  clams,  poppies,  mu>sel<, 
limpets,  and  cockles.  Some  gigantic  mussels  grow  to  a  foot  in  length,  and  are  found 
in  mud  banks  at  low  tide.  There  are  also  various  zoophytes,  madrepores,  medus«, 
which  are  found  in  large  glutinous  masses  at  the  edge  of  the  tide. 

People The  New  Zealanders  form  one  of  the  finest  branches  of  the  Malav  faniilv. 

and  embrace  several  varieties.  Captain  Crozet  divides  them  into  three  classes :  white 
or  copper-coloured,  brown,  and  black ;  but  properly  speaking,  the  colour  varies  only 
from  the  olive  tinge  of  the  southern  Europeans  to  a  brown  black.  The  olive  or 
copper-coloured  race  are  a  noble  people,  being  often  above  six  feet  in  stature,  mus- 
cular, and  active.  The  higher  classes  ore  amply  chested,  remarkably  well  formed, 
and  of  dignified  appearance.  Their  countenances  are  of^en  very  pleasing ;  their  hair 
is  glossy,  black,  and  curling ;  and  their  features  approach  the  European  standard. 
The  lower  classes,  and  particularly  the  natives  adjoining  the  East  Cape,  are  short  in 
stature,  with  lank  or  frizzly  hair,  a  brown  complexion  approaching  to  bla^k,  and  a 
bad  expression  of  countenance.  The  females  of  the  latter  class  differ  but  little  from 
the  males  in  appearance,  !»ut  the  ladies  of  the  upper  class  are  quite  different,  and  many 
of  them  would  grace  a  page  in  •«  the  Book  of  Beauty."    The  difference  between  tbe 
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distinct  races  which  have  inhahited  the  country  is  more  remarkable  in  the  women  than 
in  the  men.  Those  of  Malay  origin  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  Papuas ;  but  the 
flat  nose,  fiill  lip,  and  projecting  mouth  of  the  latter  are  but  rarely  seen.  In  both  races 
the  female  stature  is  less  than  the  male.  The  features  of  the  women  are  generally 
regular ;  the  hair  is  often  jet  black,  long,  and  profuse ;  and  the  teeth  extremely  white. 
The  forms  of  the  women  are  elegant  and  interesting ;  but  marriage,  and  the  servitude 
with  which  it  is  accompanied,  cause  early  old  age  and  decay. 

The  character  of  the  New  Zealanders  exhibits,  with  great  boldness  of  relief,  many 
both  of  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  the  savage  state.  As  individuals  they  are  remark- 
able for  a  vigour  of  mind  and  a  forethought,  which  distinguish  them  from  all  other 
savages  who  have  made  so  little  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life;  while  their  dis- 
cernment in  appreciating  the  advantages  of  civilization,  is  not  greater  than  the  energy 
and  self-denial  which  they  manifest  in  the  pursuit  of  distant  advantages.  As  a  com- 
ni unity,  they  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  ferocity  which  they  exhibit  in  the  perpe- 
tual wars  which  ravage  the  country ;  for  that  contempt  of  human  life  which  seems  to 
be  the  natural  result  of  a  species  of  warfare  that  aims  at  the  extermination  or  captivity 
of  enemies ;  and  for  the  practice  of  eating  the  flesh  of  the  enemies  they  have  slain, 
and  even  of  their  own  slaves  when  pressed  by  hunger.  The  New  Zealander's  point 
of  honour  is  revenge,  and  this  he  pursues  in  spite  of  danger  and  difficulty,  encoun- 
tering every  fiitigue,  and  submitting  to  every  privation  in  pursuit  of  his  object ;  and 
he  would  be  disgraced  among  his  tribe  were  he  to  allow  the  spirit  of  his  friend  or  re- 
lation to  remain  unappeased  by  the  blood  of  his  enemy.  With  this  is  united  a  nice 
feeling  of  honour  on  other  points  that  concern  his  dignity,  which  leads  him  imme- 
diately to  perceive  and  resent  any  slight  or  insult  offered  to  his  person.  But  he  is 
not  more  distinguished  for  ferocity  and  cruelty  to  enemies,  than  for  a  strength  of 
attachment  to  his  tribe  and  kindred,  which  dissolves  the  savage  warrior  in  tears  on 
the  neck  of  his  friend,  whom  he  meets  after  a  long  separation ;  nor  is  he  less  suscep- 
tible of  gratitude  for  kindness,  than  of  resentment  for  injury. 

The  New  Zealanders  are  ignorant  of  some  of  the  commonest  arts ;  their  clothing 
is  rude,  and  their  agriculture  imperfect ;  they  have  no  knowledge  of  metals,  or  of 
writing ;  and  yet  they  exhibit  the  keenest  sense  of  the  value  of  those  acquirements 
which  render  Europeans  so  greatly  their  superiors.  There  is  a  natural  politeness  and 
dignity  in  their  deportment,  a  love  of  poetry,  music,  and  the  fine  arts,  and  a  wit  and 
eloquence  that  remind  us  of  the  Greeks  of  Homer.  Their  language  is  rich  and  sonorous, 
abounding  in  nice  distinctions  ;  it  is  radically  the  same  with  that  of  Tahiti  and  other 
Polynesian  islands,  and  has  been  reduced  to  writing  bv  the  missionaries.  They  have 
abundance  of  poetry  of  a  lyrical  kind,  and  are  passionately  fond  of  music.  They 
excel  in  carving,  of  which  their  war  canoes  are  fine  specimens ;  they  display  their 
talents  also  in  astronomy,  having  given  names  to  the  stars,  and  divided  them  into  con- 
stellations; and  they  spend  great  part  of  the  summer  nights  in  watching  their  motions ; 
but  they  have  connected  with  them  some  curious  traditions,  which  they  hold  in  super- 
stitious veneration.  They  are  quite  free  from  idolatry,  and  have  many  just  and  admi- 
rable notions  of  God,  whom  they  call  Atua,  and  believe  to  be  a  spirit  infinite  and 
eternal,  governing  the  world  by  his  providence.  They  believe  in  a  future  state  of 
existence.  They  believe  also  in  an  evil  spirit  or  devil,  whom  they  call  Wiro,  and  to 
whom  they  attribute  all  the  evils  which  befall  them.  They  have  also  priests  among 
them ;  but,  as  there  are  no  idols  to  worship,  these  are  rather  teachers  than  priests  ; 
though  they  are  employed  to  baptize  and  name  the  children. 

The  number  of  the  population  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ; 
but  it  is  loosely  estimated  to  amount  to  160,000,  of  whom  at  least  100,000  are  in 
the  Northern  Island.  They  are  divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  tribes ;  and  no 
general  dominion  seems  ever  to  have  prevailed  over  any  great  portion  of  the  country. 
But  property  in  land,  and  the  sovereign  rights  of  their  chiefs  are  well  established  in- 
stitutions. They  have  no  towns,  and  their  villages  are  mere  collections  of  huts ; 
though  some  of  them  are  strongly  fortified  with  palisades. 

Discovery  and  Colonization.  —  New  Zealand  was  first  discovered  by  Tasman, 
the  Dutch  navigator,  in  December  1642 ;  but  be  seems  only  to  have  touched  at  the 
northern  point.  It  was  not  visited  again  till  1769,  when  Captain  Surville  touched  at 
a  bay  on  the  north-east  coast ;  and  Captain  Cook  sailed  round  all  the  islands,  and 
passed  the  strait  which  now  bears  his  name. 

In  ldl4,  the  northern  part  of  the  Northern  Island  began  to  be  the  resort  of  ships 
engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  men  occasionally  deserted  from  their  ships  and  took 
up  their  residence  among  the  natives.  About  the  same  time,  a  few  of  the  natives 
occasionally  made  their  appearance  at  Port  Jackson,  and  being  seen  and  conversed 
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with  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  be  conceived  tbe  idea  of  establisbing  a  misnon  ia 
tbe  islands,  which  be  accordingly  visited  for  the  purpose ;  and  although  not  imme- 
diately successful,  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  mission  was  the  result.  Since  that 
period,  tbe  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  the  Catholics  have  established  missions,  all  of 
which  have  of  late  years  extended  their  influence,  bringing  tbe  natives  into  fiuniliar 
intercourse  with  the  Europeans,  and  generally  promoting  their  civilization,  in  spite 
of  some  questionable  practices  on  the  part  of  the  church  missionaries,  which  have 
brought  them  somewhat  into  disrepute.  But  the  missionaries  are  not  the  only  white 
men  to  whose  influence  tbe  New  Zealanders  have  been  subjected ;  other  settlers  of 
a  very  different  dass,  the  very  outcasts  of  a  depraved  population,  have  found  their  sny 
to  the  country.  Convicts  who  escaped  from  the  penal  settlements ;  runaway  sailors 
from  whaling  ships ;  needy  adventurers,  whose  improvident  habits  and  evil  courts  bod 
made  them  men  of  no  country ;  with  a  small  admixture  of  worthy  and  energetic  men, 
such  as  will  find  their  way  into  all  eligible  fields,  but  who  formed  too  inconsiderable 
a  minority  to  curb  and  neutralize  the  bad  passions  of  the  majority,  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  European  population  in  I8«39.  In  1836,  an  association  was  formed  in  London  for 
the  express  purpose  of  colonizing  these  islands ;  but  having  failed  in  their  object  of 
engaging  tbe  Government  and  Parliament  in  their  cause,  the  association  became  vir- 
tually dissolved ;  and  instead  of  it  a  joint-stock  company  was  formed  for  the  purpose, 
which,  early  in  1839,  became  possessed,  by  purchase,  of  some  extensive  tracts  in  the 
Northern  Island.  More  lately  their  agent  in  New  Zealand  acquired  for  the  company 
the  whole  of  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  Cook's  Strait,  including  Port  Nidiolson, 
where  they  have  since  formed  their  principal  settlement,  and  founded  the  town  of 
Wellington.  The  attention  and  business  of  the  company  is  **  confined  to  tbe  purchase 
of  tracts  of  land,  the  promotion  of  emigration  to  these  tracts  directly  from  tbe  United 
Kingdom,  tbe  laying  out  of  settlements  and  towns  in  the  most  fiivourable  situations, 
and  the  gradual  re-sale  of  such  lands  according  to  the  value  bestowed  upon  tbem  by 
emigration  and  settlement.  It  is  also  proposed,  that  to  fiunlitate  the  transmission  of 
capital  between  England  and  New  Zealand,  the  company  shall  act  as  agents  for  that 
purpose  only."  The  first  colony  consisted  of  1125  persons,  of  a  very  select  class,  in- 
cluding several  persons  of  birth,  education,  aud  refinement ;  but  having  been  landed 
in  tbe  country  without  any  provision  being  previously  made  for  their  reception,  they 
have  had  to  endure  such  hardships  as  have  disgusted  many  of  them,  and  occasioned 
grievous  complaints. 

Neither  the  New  Zealand  Association  of  1837  nor  the  New  Zealand  Company  of 
1839  could  gain  the  sympathy  or  even  the  countenance  of  the  Government,    lly  tbe 
energetic  operations  of  the  latter  body,  however,  the  Government  were  forced  into 
action  ;  and  just  as  the  first  colony  was  ready  to  start.  Captain  H())>son  of  the  unvy 
was  sent  to  New  Zealand  for  the  purpose  of  ultimately  erecting  it  into  a  British 
colony.    Unfortunately,  New  Zealand,  or  rather  the  northern  portion  of  the  NorthtTH 
Island,  had  been  treated  in  1831  as  a  sovereign  independent  state,  and  Captain  Hub- 
son  was  instructed  to  begin  by  calling  himself  consul.     He  was  then  to  obtain  a  ces- 
sion of  the  sovereignty  from  the  chiefs,  and  to  declare  so  much  of  the  country  as  should 
be  ceded  to  him,  and  also  such  part  thereof  as  should  be  in  possession  of  Briti>h 
subjects,  a  dependency  of  New  South  Wales.     Of  this  portion  he  was  to  cease  to 
call  himself  consul,  and  was  to  become  lieutenant-governor  under  the  governor  of 
New  South  Wales.    In  other  words.  New  Zealand  was  treated  as  a  foreign  country, 
over  which  her  Majesty  could  have  no  authority,  until  it  should  be  obtained  by  formal 
cession,  from  the  date  of  which  sovereignty,  with  all  its  consequences,  would  com- 
mence.    From  this  course  of  policy  much  difliculty  has  since  arisen,  and  more  will 
yet  arise.     It  is  a  well-understood  principle  of  international  law,  that  discovery  and 
occu[)ation  give  to  the  discovering  nation  a  right  of  sovereignty  as  against  a//civiliztHl 
powers.     The  relations  which  the  discovering  country  may  establish  with  tbe  native 
tribes  does  not  in  any  way  affect  this  right  of  sovereignty.     The  Amerii^ans,  for  in- 
stance, recognise  a  certain  modified  sovereignty  as  continuing  in  the  Cherokees  and 
other  aboriginal  tribes,  but  they  nevertheless  assert  the  sovereignty  of  the  union  as 
against  all  European  nations.     Of  our  original  sovereignty  over  New  Zealand  no 
one  ever  doubted,  until  it  was  lately  repudiated  or  renounced  by  the  colonial  depart- 
ment.    Acts  of  sovereignty  had  frequently  been  exercised.     Magistrates  bad  betn 
appointed ;  criminals  had  been  arrested,  sent  to  Sydney,  tried,  and  punished  many 
years  ago ;  and  yet  it  was  determined  that  Captain  Hobson  should  take  a  new  lease 
of  sovereignty,  dating  from  a  first  cession  or  cessions  from  the  natives.     One  of  the 
consequences  of  this  was,  that  New  Zealand,  which  had  all  along  been  respected  hy 
foreign  powers,  was  immediately  thrown  open  to  colonization  by  any   European 
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power.  France  at  once  took  the  hint,  and  sent  out  the  Comte  de  Paris  transport 
with  about  sixty  settlers,  to  found  a  French  colony  there.  This  expedition  was  only 
twenty  days  too  late  to  take  possession  of  the  Southern  Island  in  the  name  of  France; 
Captain  Hobson  having  at  last,  in  May  1840,  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  the 
sovereignty  of  Britain  over  both  islands,  and  thus  anticipating  the  French. 

The  New  Zealand  Company  have  settled  their  first  colony  at  Port  Nicholson, 
which  is  described  as  6ne  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world ;  and  they  expect  that 
the  town  of  Wellington,  which  they  have  founded  there,  will  become  the  great  com- 
mercial metropolis  not  merely  of  New  Zealand,  but  of  the  whole  of  Australasia.  The 
Bay  of  Islands  is,  however,  the  place  which,  above  all  others,  appears  to  have  been 
destined  for  the  seat  of  a  great  commercial  city.  It  combines  every  advantage  which 
could  be  wished  for  supplying  the  wants  of  a  large  population,  while  it  is  at  all  times 
easily  accessible  for  shipping.  Kororarika  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  harbour  in 
the  bay,  and  has  the  safest  anchorage.  The  town  already  contains  a  fine  church,  and 
a  great  many  houses,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  gently  swelling  hills, 
from  which  flow  several  beautiful  streams.  There  is  to  be  a  town  named  Churchill,  at 
Hokianga;  one  TiBxm&  Auckland,  at  Waitemata  harbour,  on  the  Thames;  and  one 
named  Russell,  on  the  Bay  of  Islands.  The  New  Zealand  Company  have  also  sent 
out  a  second  colony,  whose  settlement  is  to  be  called  Nelson, 


In  the  great  ocean  to  the  soutb-eMt  and  south  of  New  Zealand  are  seTeral  smaller  islands.  The 
Chatham  laiands,  420  miles  E.8.E.  of  Cape  Palliser,  were  discovered  in  1791  by  Lieut.  Broughton, 
the  largest  of  which  is  about  36  miles  in  length,  of  a  compact  form,  well  wooded,  and  abounds  in  flax. 
The  others  are  considerably  smaller,  and  are  named  the  Two  Sisters,  Pyramid,  and  ComwaUis.    The 

¥>oupexteDds  120mUes  from  8.  E.  to  N.,  between  43° 38'  and  44°  40^  8.  lat.,  and  177° and  179°  W.  long, 
he  Inhabitants  are  a  branch  of  the  New  Zealand  family,  and  speak  the  same  language.  The  BoutUg 
Isles  were  discovered  by  Captain  Bligh  in  1788 ;  they  are  thirteen  in  number,  within  a  space  of  three 
miles  and  a  half,  in  47°  44'  S.,  and  176°  47°  W.  long.  Jntipodes  Island  was  discovered  in  1800  by 
Captain  Pendleton  of  the  sealing  vessel  Union,  who  gave  it  this  name  from  its  being  the  nearest  land 
to  theantipodes  of  London.  It  is  situate  in  49°  40^  S.,  177°  20^  £.  CampbeWs  Island  was  discovered  in 
1810.  in  .ViO  43'  8.  lat..  167°  2^  E.  long.  It  is  30  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  rocky  coast,  rising  in  the 
interior  into  peaks  of  considerable  height.  The  Auckland  Islands  were  discovered  by  Captain  Bris- 
tow  in  1807.  They  are  situate  in  50°  40'  8.  lat.  164°  £.  long.  The  principal  island  is  20mUes  bv  8,  with  an 
elevated  coast,  and  a  lofty  mountain,  visible  for  50  miles  in  clear  weather.  The  smaller  islands  are 
named  Enderby,  Disappointment,  and  Adam's  Islands.  They  are  well  covered  with  vegetation,  and  the 
forests  contain  trees  of  large  sise,  and  of  a  variety  of  species.  The  only  quadrupeds  are  rats ;  but  there 
are  many  beautiful  birds,  and  the  coasts  abouna  with  fish.  The  Macquarrie  Islands  were  discovered 
in  181 1,  the  principal  of  which  is  19  miles  long,  bv  6  broad,  and  contains  two  open  anchorages.  At  a 
little  distance  north  are  two  rocky  islets,  named  the  Jtsdge  and  Clerk,  and  to  the  south,  other  two 
similar  Islands,  named  the  Bishop  and  Clerk.  The  middle  of  the  group  is  situate  in  54°  39^  8.,  156°  21' 
E.  long. 

NEW  GUINEA,  ^c. 

New  OurvsA  fs  situate  to  the  north  of  Australia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Torres*  Strait,  be> 
tween  0°  and  10°  8.  lat.  and  131°  and  149°  E.  long. ;  being  about  1100  miles  In  length,  by  330  at  iU 
greatest  breadth.  It  is  of  an  irregular  form,  the  western  part  being  indented  bv  deep  bays,  whiclT 
almost  cut  it  off  from  the  more  compact  eastern  portion.  It  is  generally  remarkable  for  its  great 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  northern  coast  in  particular  is  hign  and  mountainous.  It  is 
described,  however,  as  being  every  where  a  rich  and  magnificent  country,  and  probably  contains  the 
most  precious  vegetable  productions  of  the  Asiatic  Islands.  But  no  European  colonists  have  hitherto 
settled  on  its  shores ;  and  no  traveller  has  yet  explored  the  interior.  The  only  quadrupeds  that  are 
known  to  exist  in  the  island  are  dogs,  rats,  and  wild  hogs ;  but  the  birds  are  of  great  beauty  and  va^ 
liety.  It  is  the  original  habitat  of  the  beautiful  birds  of  paradise.  The  people  are  of  the  Malaysian 
negro,  or  Puapuan  race,  and  are  invariably  described  by  voyagers  as  hideously  uely,  with  large  eyes, 
flat  noses,  t^fck  lips,  woolly  hair,  and  a  black  shining  skin.  This  natural  ugliness  thev  woreaae 
by  passing  bones  or  pieces  of  wood  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  flrizzing  out  their  curly 
locks  like  a  mop  to  an  enormous  size.  They  appear,  however,  to  be  somewhat  farther  removed  from 
extreme  barbarism  than  the  Australians,  for  they  have  permanent  house:s,  and  both  men  and  women 
wear  wrappers  round  the  waist.  In  the  interior  there  are  said  to  be  some  very  miserable  Haraforos, 
who  live  in  trees,  but  cultivate  the  ground,  and  bring  their  produce  down  to  the  coast.  The  whole 
of  New  Guinea  is  indented  with  deep  bays;  and  the  coast  is  surrounded  by  multitudes  of  small 
islands,  all  peopled  by  Papuas,  except  those  on  the  north-west,  where  Chinese  and  Malays  have  intro- 
duced themselves.  The  trade  of  the  coasts  is  monopolized  by  the  Ceramese,  who  have  inspired  the 
Papuas  with  an  inveterate  hatred  of  all  other  foreigners.  The  quantity  of  misoi  or  massov-bark,  nut- 
megs, trepang,  tortoise-shell,  pearls,  edible  birds'-nests,  birds  or  paradise,  and  other  articles  of  value. 
Surcbased  by  the  Ceramese  on  the  coast  for  an  almost  nominal  price,  and  carried  by  them  to  Ball  ana 
ineapore,  is  incredible. 

Off  the  south-west  coast,  at  the  distance  of  about  40  miles,  and  100  miles  N.  E.  of  Timorlaut,  are  the 
Arru  Itlands,  a  group  of  some  importance.  Thev  are  small,  rarely  exceeding  6  or  7  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, but  so  closely  grouped  that  a  number  of  them,  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  sometimes  appear 
like  a  continuous  land.  According  to  Bir.  Earle,  they  are  hilly,  but  not  mountainous,  and  the  uplands 
are  covered  witli  trees ;  but,  according  to  Captain  Stanley,  they  are  low  and  flat  in  appearance,  and  con- 
sist chiefly  of  a  mangroveswamp,  intersected  by  numerous  chains,  thickly  wooded  with  fir  trees.  They 
are  thickly  inhabited  by  an  industrious  people,  who  seem  to  be  a  mixture  between  the  brown  and  the 
black  races  of  Malaysia.  They  are  larger  and  more  powerful  than  the  Javanese  and  Malays ;  their  hair 
is  short  and  curled,  but  not  woolly  ;  their  women  are  well  treated ;  the  msjority  are  Pagans ;  but 
there  are  also  many  Christians  and  Mahometans.  They  are  noted  for  their  honesty,  and  are  not 
easilv  offended.  The  islands  are  the  entrepot  for  the  productions  of  the'neighbouring  countries,  and 
much  commercial  intercourse  is  maintained,  chiefly  with  the  Chinese,  Bugis,  and  other  native  traders. 
Tortoise-shell,  beM*  wax,  ambergris,  massoy-bark,  birds  of  paradise,  trepang  or  sea-slug,  and  edible 
birds'-nests,  are  the  principal  exporto.  Frwh  provisions  and  supplies  for  shipping  may  oe  procured 
ia  abimdanoe.    To  toe  westward  is  another  group,  named  the  Kt  or  Key  islands,  the  largest  of  which 
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It  4A  milM  In  laogth,  by  4  In  brmdth,  moontalnaiu  and  thickly  oortred  with  trees.  lu  kl^Mst  pofart, 
DMur  the  oeDtreTnMa  to  the  height  of  StlO  feet. 

Thereoudnlng  lelande  of  AuatrmlasU,  eltiutte  to  the  N.  E.  and  8.  E.  of  New  Guinea,  thoogh  ioim 
of  them  are  of  considerable  aise.  are  in  other  respects  so  unimportant,  that  it  !»  sufficient  merriy 
to  mention  their  names.  They  are  mostly  inhahited  by  Tarieties  of  the  same  necro  races,  ex(>rpt 
those  to  the  8.E.,  where  the  neinroes  become  mixed  with  the  Polynesians.  The  inincipal  of  them  are : 
the  AdwUratty  Islands^  New  Hanover.  New  Britain,  and  New  Ir^and,  to  the  north-east  of  Nev 
Guinea,  f^m  which  they  are  separated  by  Dampier't  Strait;  Lomsiade,  a  long  eliaJn  of  isles  and  reeia. 


cjitending  to  the  eastward  of  the  most  easterly  point  of  New  Guinea;  the  Solomow  Islauds.  inelud- 
Ing  Bmka,  BamgainviUe,  Choiteul,  J$abei,  Oeorjge,  Guadakanat,  Gotasr,  Armc'det,  Buenatdtta,  Bemmti, 
San  CAr>«f oea/,  and  many  others ;  the  Nbw  HsaBiDBS,  including  TVrra  dei  EspirHu'Smmt4K  MaBnMo^ 
St.  Bartholomew^  Ide  q/  Lopen,  Santa  Onut,  DufJUes,  Tabonai.  Fanikaro,  where  Pcrouae  was  wrecked 
fai  17A8,  Reckerthe,  Mitre^  Cherry,  Tueapia,  B^gh,  Bankt,  Aurora,  PenieeoH,  Apec^  Sandwich,  Frro- 
atanffo,  Tanna,  HmUer,  and  Walpotei  the  Lotaltt  Islks  ;  and  Nbw  Calbdovia.  The  last  nantcd 
Island  is  2M  miles  in  length  by  30  in  breadth.  It  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  New  South  Wales,  eoa- 
tisting  of  barren  rocky  mountains,  interspersed  with  fertile  valleys ;  and  many  of  the  prodnctiou  sr« 
•imilar.  The  people,  however,  are  different,  and  are  represented  as  strong,  robust,  active,  and  wcO 
noade,  courteous  and  fHendly.  and  ^parenti^  a  mixed  race.  Between  New  Caledonia  and  Austnlii 
la  sttnate  the  Coral  Smh  wfaion  is  eneuiDbcvM  with  ihoala*  reeft,  and  low  Islands. 
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III.  POLYNESIA. 

Ceneral  Description.  —  This  division  of  the  world,  as  its  name  implies,  consists 
of  a  great  number  of  islands  scattered  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  extends  from  Asia, 
Malaysia,  and  Australasia  on  the  west  and  south-west,  to  the  wide  open  sea  which 
washes  the  western  shores  of  America.  But,  though  innumerable,  these  islands,  in 
respect  of  their  general  physical  characteristics,  may  all  be  included  under  one  gene- 
ral description.  They  are  divisible  into  three  classes ;  the  mountainous,  the  hilly, 
and  the  low  coralline.  The  islands  of  the  mountainous  class  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, truly  splendid.  The  mountains  rise  gradually  from  their  bases  till  their  sum- 
mits are  lost  amongst  the  clouds.  Some  of  them  are  broken  into  a  thousand  fantastic 
shapes,  and  have  their  sides  clothed  with  bright  verdure  of  various  shades.  Beauty, 
grandeur,  wildness,  and  sublimity  are  so  fantastically  blended  and  contrasted,  as  to 
excite  the  most  varied  and  delightful  feelings.  The  bases  of  the  mountains  are  bor- 
dered by  fertile  and  luxuriant  valleys,  adorned  with  stately  bread-fruit  trees,  and 
many  other  tropical  productions,  some  of  which  are  of  gigantic  growth,  and  of  the 
richest  foliage,  all  equally  beautiful,  but  each  having  its  own  peculiar  hue,  from  the 
darkest  shade  of  green  to  the  lightest  tint.  The  plumes  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  over- 
topping the  whole,  and  waving  majestically  in  the  passing  breeze,  give  an  exquisite 
finish  to  the  landscape.  The  mountains  in  the  islands  of  this  class  have  generally  an 
elevation  of  from  2000  to  10,000  feet ;  in  Hawaii  alone  they  exceed  13,000.  All 
of  them  exhibit  evident  traces  of  volcanic  agency  ;  in  many  the  rocks  are  composed 
of  a  fine-grained  black  basalt ;  in  others  there  are  pumice  and  other  stones  of  varied 
appearance,  which  have  evidently  undergone  the  action  of  fire ;  immense  masses  of 
conglomerated  rubble  are  also  met  with.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  it 
is  evident  that  they  must  all  have  been  under  water ;  for  on  their  loftiest  summits, 
coral,  shells,  and  other  marine  substances  are  found  in  great  abundance.  The  islands 
of  the  second  class  are  rather  hilly  than  mountainous,  being  generally  from  100  to 
500  feet  in  height.  They  are  in  general  equally  beautiful  in  appearance,  and  equally 
luxuriant  in  their  foliage  with  those  of  the  first  class ;  but  are  less  sublime  and  roman- 
tic. The  rocks  consist  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  very  much  in  appearance 
resembling  the  aragonite  of  the  Giant's  Causeway.  The  third  class  embraces  the  low 
coralline  islands,  most  of  which  rise  only  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  They 
are  generally  small ;  though  Tongataboo  is  100  miles  in  circumference.  The  soil  upon 
them  is  in  many  places  very  thin,  so  that  there  is  little  vegetation  besides  the  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  pandanus,  some  stunted  hibiscus,  with  a  few  other  trees  of  dwarfish  growth, 
and  a  quantity  of  brushwood.  Tongataboo,  however,  and  all  the  Friendly  Islands 
may  be  considered  as  exceptions  ;  the  soil  there  being  much  deeper,  and  every  produc- 
tion of  the  islands  of  the  first  and  second  classes  grows  in  them  with  luxuriant  profu- 
sion. All  the  Society  Islands,  and  also  many  others,  are  surrounded  each  with  a  belt 
of  coral  rock,  from  two  or  three  to  twenty  yards  in  width,  and  situate  at  distances 
varying  from  a  few  yards  to  two  miles  from  the  shore.  Against  this  barrier  the  long 
rolling  waves  of  the  Pacific  are  driven  with  terrific  violence ;  and  towering  in  one  vast 
sheet  to  an  amazing  height,  roll  over  their  foaming  tops  with  majestic  grandeur.  The 
waters  of  the  lagoon,  between  the  reef  and  the  shore,  are  placid  and  transparent ;  the 
bottom  and  the  sloping  sides  present  a  most  enchanting  picture  ;  for  coral  of  every 
varied  shape  and  hue  is  seen  intermingled  in  rich  profiision,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a 
submarine  flower  garden  or  shrubbery  of  exquisite  beauty ;  while  among  the  tortuous 
branches  of  the  madrepore,  and  the  wide-spreading  leaves  of  otfier  corals,  the  zebra 
fish  and  many  others,  of  every  colour  and  size,  are  seen  gambolling  in  conscious  secu- 
rity.— (Wiliiamt*  MUsionary  Enterprise.) 

The  coral  islands  are  classed  as  circular,  flat,  long-narrow,  and  those  which  endrcle 
high  land.  The  islands  in  the  Dangerous  Archipelago  are  all  of  the  first  class,  and 
consist  of  strips  or  circular  belts  of  coral  from  400  or  500  yards  to  one  mile  across, 
and  always  inclosing  a  lagoon ;  they  are  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  feet  above 
the  water,  and  abrupt  towards  the  ocean,  which  rapidly  deepens  on  the  outside  to 
more  than  120  fathoms.  The  islands  themselves  vary  from  2  or  3  to  150  miles  in 
circumfereilce ;  the  ring  being  often  divided  across  by  a  fissure  which  permits  ships 
to  enter  the  lagoon.  These  are  all  the  work  of  the  6Mral  insects,  which  are  said  to 
commence  their  labours  at  no  greater  depth  than  from  15  to  20  fathoms.    The  bottoqis 
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of  the  lagoons  are  teen  in  calm  weather  at  the  depth  of  100  feet  or  more,  strewed 
over  with  shells  and  fragments  of  coral,  rarely  showing  any  living  specimen  he- 
low  16  or  17  fathoms,  at  which  depth  smaller  ree&  rise  within  the  lagoon;  and 
beyond  it  broken  masses  of  rock  may  be  seen  without  any  living  portion  attached. 
Islands  often  occur  of  a  flat  or  tabular  form,  generally  oval  or  irregularly  roundvd : 
of  which  kind  are  most  of  the  Friendly  Islands.   There  are  also  many  crescent-shaped 
reefs,  having  the  convex  side  highest,  which  often  show  their  position  to  the  mariner 
only  by  the  breaking  of  the  vraves  over  them,  while  the  horns  of  the  crescent  gra- 
dually sink  into  the  deep.     In  a  few  instances,  however,  as  in  Gambier*s  IsUnd, 
they  are  high  enough  to  be  covered  with  vegetation  and  to  be  inhabited.     Of  thoM 
that  form  long  narrow  strips  there  is  one  called  Tehuro  near  Tahiti ;  but  the  grand- 
est example  known  b  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  which  extends  along  the  north- 
eastern  coast  of  Australia,  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  in  the  course  of  which 
apace  there  is  one  continuous  portion  of  more  than  350  miles,  inith  scarcely  a  hretk 
or  passage  through  it.    Of  the  last  class  of  coral  groups  or  ree^  those  encircling  high 
land,  the  Society  Islands  offer  striking  examples.     These  are  mostly  surrounded  by 
reefs  400  or  500  yards  from  the  shore,  with  a  deep  channel  inside,  containing  nume- 
rous openings  through  which  ships  can  enter,  and  afterwards  anchor  in  perfect  safety. 
These  breaks  are  in  most  instances  opposite  the  mouths  of  fresh- water  rivulets.   The 
islands  of  Raiatea  and  Otaha  are  enclosed  in  the  same  reef,  the  openings  through  which 
are  in  most  cases  marked  by  high  and  green  points  covered  with  cocoa-nut  or  other 
trees.     Ships  can  enter  at  the  windward  side  and  get  to  sea  again  through  the  lee- 
ward channels,  by  passing  through  the  strait  which  separates  the  islands.     But  of 
idl  these  varieties  of  coral  islands,  the  form  must  very  materially  depend  on  that  of 
the  base  on  which  they  happen  to  be  reared ;  hence  their  circular,  crescentine,  oval,  or 
irregular  forms  denote  the  shape  and  even  the  nature  of  the  subjacent  rocks.    In 
most  cases  the  bases  of  the  small  islands  appear  to  be  volcanic  craters,  either  entire 
or  broken ;  islands  of  volcanic  rocks,  as  Tahiti,  are  surrounded  by  rings  of  coral ;  bat 
the  elevation  of  the  coral  islands  seems  to  be  owing  not  merely  to  the  accumulation 
of  matter  produced  by  the  rough  action  of  the  sea,  but  to  a  gradual  rising  of  the  low 
islands,  and  a  violent  subterranean  movement  of  the  high  ones,  like  Tahiti,  which 
bears  on  the  top  of  one  of  its  highest  hills  a  distinct  and  regular  bed  of  half  fosol 
coral ;  and  near  it,  but  on  a  lower  level,  a  volcanic  crater  with  two  lateral  gorges.— 
(Phillip8*8  Geology,  p.  308-10.) 

Climate  and  Natural  Productions.  —  The  greater  part,  and  indeed  almost  rfae 
whole  of  these  islands  beings  within  the  tropics,  the  climate  is  necessarily  ^>-arm,  and 
little  varied;  the  heat,  however,  is  delightfully  tempered  by  the  presence  of  the  ^-ast 
body  of  water  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  their  climate  and  physical  charac- 
teristics altogether  may  be  said  to  justify  the  descriptive  accuracy  of  the  followiog 
lines : — 

"  And,  glittering  in  the  »un*ii  bright  boAros, 
Places  there  are  where  Ocean  smiles. 
Meandering  in  a  thousand  streams. 
Among  as  many  blooming  isles : 
SecminR  to  the  delighted  eves 
On  cartn  a  heavenly  paradise." 

But  it  is  the  smile  of  a  giant  who  is  not  always  pacific ;  for  he  sometimes  rises  in 
anger,  and  dashes  with  tremendous  fury  on  the  rocky  barriers  of  the  blooming  island?, 
which  are  saved  from  destruction  only  by  the  labours  of  their  tiny  architects.  The 
vegetable  productions  are,  of  course,  all  tropical ;  and  the  soil  of  the  volcanic  islands 
in  particular  is  so  fertile  as  to  produce  spontaneously  in  abundance,  almost  every  thine 
necessary  for  the  support  or  the  enjoyment  of  man.  The  principal  products  are :  the 
bread-fruit  tree,  ot  which  there  are  many  varieties,  and  the  fruit  of  which  affords  a 
nutritive  food,  while  the  trunk  supplies  timber  for  buildings  and  canoes,  a  gum  which 
serves  for  pitch,  and  a  species  of  bark  which  is  manufactured  into  a  substantial 
cloth  ;  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  which  supplies  meat,  drink,  cloth,  and  oil ;  plantains  and 
bananas  of  many  sorts ;  yams  and  sweet  potatoes ;  taro-root ;  sugar-cane,  and  vari- 
ous other  edible  roots  and  fruits.  The  only  quadrupeds  found  on  the  islands  Mhcn 
first  visited  by  Europeans  were  hogs,  dogs,  and  rats ;  but  birds  were  numerous,  con- 
sisting of  poultry,  pigeons,  turtle-doves,  parrots,  tropical  birds,  &c.  The  shore* 
abound  with  sea- fowl,  and  the  sea  teems  with  excellent  fish,  swimmers  as  well  as 
Crustacea,  and  mollusks,  which  the  natives  capture  with  great  dexterity. 

People.  —  The  Polynesians  seem  to  belong  to  the  Malay  variety  of  mankind, 
and  a  general  resemblance  pervades  them  all ;  somewhat  modified,  of  course,  by  the 
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circumstances  of  climate,  occupation,  and  habits.  Their  persons  are  generally  short, 
squat,  and  robust ;  their  lower  limbs  large  and  heavy ;  their  arms  fleshy ;  their  hands 
and  feet  small ;  their  face  somewhat  of  a  lozenge  shape,  the  forehead  and  chin  being 
rather  sharpened,  but  the  cheekbones  high  and  broad,  with  hollow  cheeks.  The  eyes 
are  black,  small,  narrow,  and  obliquely  placed,  like  those  of  the  Chinese ;  the  nose 
broad,  but  not  flat ;  the  nostrils  open  and  circular ;  the  mouth  rather  wide ;  the  hair 
lank,  coarse,  and  black.  Their  complexions  are  of  various  hues  of  brown,  generally 
olive  or  light  copper,  but  making  in  some  cases  an  approach  to  white  or  black.  Every 
where  they  follow  the  same  custom  of  marking  their  skins  with  indelible  figures, 
often  in  elegant  forms,  but  which  have  sometimes  the  effect  of  concealing  their  com- 
plexion, their  faces  in  many  cases  being  entirely  covered  with  them.  This  process  they 
call  tattooing.  They  have  been  found  to  be  all  very  nearly  in  the  same  state  of  civi- 
lization— the  very  children  of  nature;  some  of  them  indeed  gentle  in  manners,  but  all 
addicted  to  serious  vices ;  carrying  on  their  petty  wars  with  savage  ferocity,  and  ma- 
king lawful  spoil  of  the  persons  and  properties  of  every  stranger  who  comes  in  their 
way,  and  can  be  mastered.  As  the  climate  of  their  islands  renders  little  attention  ne- 
cessary in  clothing  or  habitations,  their  arts  with  respect  to  these  grand  objects  of 
more  civilized  communities  were  very  simple ;  but  in  regard  to  instruments  for  pro- 
curing food  and  carrying  on  war,  they  display  great  ingenuity,  though  the  want  of 
metal  has  been  a  serious  drawback.  Their  canoes  they  manage  with  great  dexterity, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  their  fishing  tackle  can  only  be  exceeded  by  their  skill  in  using 
it.     Their  hooks,  however,  are  only  made  of  pearl  shells,  bones,  and  hardwood. 

Language  and  Government. — Dispersed  as  the  Polynesians  are,  and  rarely  and 
purely  accidental  as  any  communication  between  distant  islands  must  have  been,  it 
is  nevertheless  certain  that  the  different  dialects  which  they  speak  are  all  referable 
to  the  same  common  language,  which  seems  still  to  form  the  original  portion  of  the 
Malay ;  but  their  origin,  with  the  time  and  manner  of  their  migration  and  settle- 
ment in  these  innumerable  islands,  are  problems  which  still  remain  to  be  solved. 
In  manners,  customs,  institutions,  superstitions,  and  religion,  the  general  accordance 
of  the  Polynesians  is  as  remarkable  as  in  the  case  of  their  language.  They  have  all 
the  same  form  of  government,  the  authority  of  which  is  generally  divided  among  a 
number  of  hereditary  chiefs,  though  there  are  also  sometimes  a  sort  of  kings  or  su- 
perior chiefs  to  whom  the  others  are  subject,  and  to  whom  they  pay  great  respect 
and  even  reverence.  The  people  seem  indeed  in  some  of  the  islands,  if  not  in  all, 
to  be  divided  into  three  classes  or  castes,  the  chiefs,  the  free  proprietors,  and  the 
lower  class,  or  serfs.  In  the  whole  of  Polynesia  the  nobility  are  incredibly  proud, 
and  bold  the  people  in  a  degree  of  humble  subjection,  of  which  it  is  difficult  for 
people  in  Europe  to  form  an  idea.  In  Tahiti  the  distinction  of  caste  M'as  formerly 
carried  to  such  an  extent  in  the  case  of  the  royal  family,  all  the  members  of  which 
were  regarded  as  sacred  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  that  whatever  any  of 
them  happened  to  touch  became  sacred  also;  if  the  king  entered  a  house  the 
owner  was  forced  to  abandon  it ;  and  if  he  walked  on  a  footpath  it  was  death  for  a 
plebeian  to  walk  on  it  afterwards.  In  the  Friendly  Islands  the  castes  are  still 
better  defined ;  but  the  priestly  caste  ranks  highest,  the  high-priest  or  Tooitonga 
taking  precedence  of  the  king  himself.  That  singular  institution  indeed,  or  super- 
stition, called  taboo,  by  virtue  of  which  the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  priests  con- 
trived  to  appropriate  any  thing  to  themselves,  was  lately  prevalent  throughout  the 
whole  of  Polynesia.  By  means  of  it  the  people  were  contented  to  be  robbed  of  their 
property,  and  to  suffer  without  murmuring  any  privations  which  might  be  imposed 
upon  them.  When  their  houses  were  tabooed,  they  dared  not  enter  them ;  when 
their  taro-roots,  or  their  hogs  were  tabooed,  they  surrendered  them  Vithout  a  struggle, 
when  the  morais  or  temples  were  tabooed,  they  dared  not  approach  them.  In  short, 
whenever  this  mystical  word  was  proclaimed,  all  action  in  reference  to  the  matter  or 
thing  tabooed,  became  forbidden  to  the  people. 

Religion. — Their  religion  is  polytheistic;  every  family  has  its  guardian  spirit, 
whose  image  they  set  up  and  worship  ;  but  they  have  also  a  god  or  gods  of  a  superior 
order,  whom  they  call  Atooa  or  Eatooa,  or  some  other  form  of  the  same  word ;  but  to 
these  they  address  their  prayers  only  in  times  of  the  greatest  distress,  or  on  some  pe- 
culiar exigency ;  supposing  them  too  exalted  to  be  troubled  with  matters  of  less  mo- 
ment than  the  illness  of  a  chief,  storms,  general  devastations,  or  some  other  great 
calamity;  and  on  these  occasions  they  sometimes  propitiate  the  deities  with  human 
sacrifices.  Their  priests  are  numerous,  and  have  plenty  of  employment ;  they  are 
required  to  be  present  and  to  officiate  on  all  occasions  of  births  or  deaths,  feasts  or 
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sickness,  and  ire  the  pbysicians  as  %TeU  as  the  clergy  of  the  islands.  They  gene- 
rally believe  in  a  future  state  of  existence ;  but  not  in  a  place  of  punishment ;  for 
they  lielieve  that  all  \^'ill  enjoy  deuces  of  eminence  and  felicity  in  proportion  ai 
they  have  been  acceptable  to  the  gods  while  on  earth.  They  regard  indeed  the 
spirits  of  their  ancestors  as  exalted  into  eatooas,  and  seek  to  secure  their  tavour  by 
offerings  and  prayers.  Every  sickness  and  untou-ard  accident  they  consider  as  a  judg- 
ment ;  and  on  all  such  occasions  the  priest  is  employed  to  pacify  the  offended  drhy. 
They  believe  also  in  dreams ;  but  it  were  endless  to  repeat  their  superstitious  no- 
tions, which  iu  fact  they  only  hold  in  common  with  sa\*a^es  in  erery  part  of  the 
world ;  though  unhappily  some  of  their  most  cruel  and  most  unnatural  customs  are 
connected  with  tbeui. 

Divisions. — Some  of  the  islands  are  collected  into  groups  of  various  dimension?, 
while  others  are  scatteretl  solitarily,  fu  in  the  oceaii.  The  groups  are  exoeedincly 
different  in  their  number  and  extent,  as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  the  islands  that  com- 
pose  them;  the  following  classification  will  be  found  to  embrace  them  all : — 1.  TV 
Bonin  or  Arzobispo  Islands  ;  '2,  The  Ladrone  or  Marian  Islands  ;  3.  The  Coro.W 
Islands,  including  the  Palaos  or  Ptlew  Islands  at  the  one  extremity,  and  the  R'l- 
lickf  Rattickf  ManthalCs^  and  Gilbert's  Island*  at  the  other ;  4.  The  Ftejee  or  Ptdji 
Islands;  5.  The  Tonya  or  Friendly  Islands:  6.  \avi(fator*s  or  Samoa  Inlands:  7- 
Cook's  or  the  Hervey  Islands ;  8.  The  Society,  Geort/ian,  and  Low  Islands  ;  9.  The 
Austral  Isles;  10.  The  Marquesas  and  Washinyton  Islands;  II.  The  Hawaiian  or 
Sandwich  Islands  ;  VI,  The  Kermadec  Ides  ;  and  13.  The  Scattered  Islands  uiicin- 
nected  with  these  groups. 

§   1.  The  Bonin  Islands  or  Islas  del  Arzobispo, 

Thete  are  a  group  of  smmll  iriands  »itiiat«  to  the  sotttb-cast  of  Japan.  betve«n  14^  and  9tf  N.  lit. 
and  l-Mh"  and  150^  h.  Ion?.  Tbey  arv  i3  In  number;  but  19  of  these  are  only  rt^ts  or  ahoaU  The 
northern  blanda  are  inhabited  by  a  Ja|«nese  colony.  One  of  the  largest,  named  by  Captain  B««.-bv 
Pf^  Island,  contains  a  harb^^ur  eallM  Port  Lloyd,  which  Is  situate  in  S7- 5'  N.  lai..  and  14t-Mi  E. 
long.  Water,  wood,  turtle,  fish,  and  the  cabbage-tree,  are  abundant.  A  number  of  British  su^^*:• 
hare  recently  settk*d  on  the  Bonin  Islands,  f^w  which  thvy  carry  on  a  contraband  trade  with  Jat«:k 
or  engage  In  the  wliale  fishery.  To  the  south  of  the  Bonin  IslaiMs,  properly  so  called.  \*  a  ri;^^r&:i  ; 
group,  where  there  are  still  actiTc  Tolcanoe-t  in  JTi/pAur,  St.  AUrxinirr'a,  and  .Vr.  Jufnutme'iiiiMn^i. 
To  the  south-east  are  the  M«ttcred  islands  of  Uuaaalupa,  Malagrida,  Gramput,  I'ute^Mna,  and  ilto'-ri ; 
to  the  west,  Ktndrick,  Dvlurts,  and  Bon»dino. 

§  2.  Ladrone  or  Mtuian  Islands. 

This  frrt^up  extemls  ft^in  !u>uth  to  north  between  12^  and  21 '"  N.  lat.  and  144^  and  1t*>^  C  l^c:. 
They  all  Wlon^r  to  the  Spani>h  (>overnnient  of  the  Philii'piue^  ;  but  only  the  Ave  ^outhmo!>t  &»  ::.- 
hsbite<l ;  all  the  othor»  bt-in^c  entirely  uninhabited,  and  overrun  with  wiM  cattle,  hoes,  aa-i  ;>'?. 
Their  geological  formation  is  alino^tt  entirely  Tolcanic.  and  thiy  seoin  to  Iv  lufrvly  so  nianj  fra^r'.r* 
of  land  of  a  %-cry  barren  and  unproniisini^  asi>ect.  The  roasts  consi!>t  ohivtly  u:  b'ack  &ud  brown  r.^k*. 
while  the  interior  rises  into  hilN  and  eri>n  uiountain« :  but  they  a.\90  contain  fortiW  rallry^.  and  aK^u:.i 
with  c*"er%  tiling; nei'e^-ary  to liuman 5ub*lHtent»c.  (iiotn  ,  OtMJivn, HutK'iu  or  Sj'j  Jtutn. '  the  lir^r-*! 
oftlH'jie.  contain*  tho  capital  and  si-at  of  ((Oveminont.  named  Amua,  which  has  a  poV'Ulation  of  o-.«i'. 
The  othor<i  are  :  Sampan  or  St.  Janph  ;  Kotta,  the  nio«t  popiilouK  after  Guam  :  .1^tij<iH.  an<i  Ti:  *:  i- 
The  ls>t  t«o  art'  rvmarkaMe  for  the  monumental  remains  of  the  ancient  iuhAliitants.  In  th<;  U.ar-l 
of  .Y.  rii^itn  a  ^mall  .Anglo*  American  colour  ha»  been  planted  with  the  pernii»sion  and  under  t!>e  i:- 
mination  of  the  Spaniard*.  .4tsi>mptum  and  Paffin  are  noted  for  their  volcanoes  :  but  Captai:i  Bt-  ^^5 
found  the  latter  not  (»nly  quies(H.M)t  and  free  froui  smoke,  but  curered  to  the  summit  with  tc;^ul::.. 
and  rising  tu  an  elevation  uf  2U'.*t>  feet. 

§  3.    The  CaroUnas  or  Caroline  Islands. 

These,  including  the  Pelew.  Rali'^k,  Radick,  and  Marshall's  Islands,  extend  through  forty  dcfrve* 
of  longitude,  between  1.13-  and  173-^  V..  an<l  betweenS-'and  16'  N.  lat.  The  CaroUnas  Proper  are  cU«!-  i 
by  Captain  Lutke  into  forty-^ix  groups,  containing  several  hundreds  of  i!de»  and  islets.  Thelarci-^:  <i 
them  ^eems  to  be  L'alnn,  which  is  24  mile»  in  circumference,  divided  by  a  T.'«llev  into  t«o  mo;ii;t.  :i 
ma«.*e«.  the  summit.^  of  which  rise  resiiectively  to  ls%4  and  \SG7  feet  above  theVvel  of  the  >i-a.  la 
productions  thev  reseuthle  the  rest  of  Polynesia,  except  that  the  bread-fruit  al>ounds  only  in  the  ia»tr-3 
islands,  and  the  hog  only  in  the  Palaos.  Thev  are  situate  in  a  very  tempestuous  part  of  the  ocesik  »r.i 
are  expo<)od  tu  violent  hurricane» ;  vet  their  inliabitants  are  more  addicted  to  the  seafaring  life  ihi:. 
nio4it  others  of  the  Polynesians.  They  cTcn  equip  large  sailing  barks,  in  which  they  maintain  a  Cv'!  - 
mercial  intercourse  with  the  Ladrones.  The  PaUuiM  or  Ptlew  Islands  forma  western  api^ndafeti^  ir.* 
Carolinas.  from  which  thev  do  not  differ  materially  in  character.  Thev  are  of  modirrateelctat  k-:.. 
rise  into  beautiful  hills,  and  ure  well  w*>o«ictl ;  but  they  are  bonlered  by  dangerous  coral  reefs.  Tl  ■» 
became  an  object  <»f  inten'<>t  in  Britain  tu«-aid.4  the  eiid  of  last  century,  in'c  on  sequence  of  the  ih.r' 
wreck,  on  one  of  them,  of  the  Anteloi>c,  Captain  Wilson,  whose  crew  wa«  mo«t  hospitably  rvces^el  ty 
the  natives.  The  princ  pal  island  Is  B.if»flthotuip.  R-iUrk.  Rudick,  Marsh  tU.  and  ItitTsfrl  i*land*.  ti* 
the  ea^t  and  south-east  of  the  Carolinav  consist  of  a  crowd  of  low  coral  is'ets.  affording  but  a*cs:iM 
supply  of  f(K>d.  and  entin-ly  destitute  of  any  land  animals  except  rats.  The  inhabitants  are  descr:.Vi 
more  favourably  thun  ahno^'t  any  other  in  the  South  Sta*,  as  friendly,  c«»urttou».  and  amiable;  fw? 
from  the  thievish  pr.>pen»ities  and  dissolute  conduct  that  are  so  general.  To  the  snuthward  of  tVr 
last  named  groups  are  the  i>mall  i:flaiids  of  Grand  tot-a^  AY.  Auguttine.  StdtrUtudish,  Ftytttr,  1..^, 
Indrpendencet  Jestu,  kc. 

§  4.    The  Peejce,  Pidji,  or  Viti  Islands 

Are  situate  to  the  south  of  the  preceding  groups,  and  to  the  eastwani  of  the  New  Hebrides.    TJw 
larguat  and  most  important  is iMined  I'iti-  Ltrow ;  the  next.  I'atwu^i'Ltiftu  or  i*mu  or  P«ti>iror  id**:'* 
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trootf  Mmnd,  for  the  supply  of  whloh  article  it  has  been  maoh  resorted  to  by  the  Anglo-Americans. 
MywoUa  or  Saw^L  Lewou,  Amboa  or  Bao,  is  rwnarkable  for  its  extent  and  its  pcMtk,  wmoh  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  3600  feet.  The  iidands  are  well  peopled  by  a  race,  who.  If  not  altogether  neeroes,  have  at  least 
BOTeral  negro  features ;  and  are  probably  of  the  same  lineage  as  the  Haraforos  of  Malaysia.  Though 
somewhat  adTanced  in  cirilization,  they  are.  nerertheless,  fond  of  war,  perfidious,  ferocious,  and 
inoontestibly  liabitnal  cannibals.  To  gratify  this  horrid  propensity  they  make  war,  murder,  kidnap, 
and  absolutely  rob  the  grave  of  its  prey ;  and  it  is  said,  on  credible  authority,  tliat  200  human  bodies 
have  been  known  to  be  devoured  at  one  great  feast.--(^«.  Journal,  Oct.  1838,  p.  103.)  The  whole 
group,  and  even  individual  islands,  are  divided  into  petty  independent  states,  which  are  often  at  war 
with  each  other.  The  total  number  of  islands  is  reckoned  to  be  two  large,  two  snull,  and  hfteen 
•mailer,  besides  innumerable  islets,  shoals,  and  reefs. 

§  5.   The  Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands, 

This  group  consists  of  four  principal  islands  named  Tonga  (Tongataboo  of  Cook),  AwMmouka, 
Famo^  and  Jsoua,  besides  a  great  number  of  islets  and  rocks.  They  formed  lately  one  state  under 
King  Finow  I.,  but  are  now  £vided  among  a  number  of  indeiiendent  chiefs.  Tonga  is  the  largest  and 
mostpopnluus;  it  is  at>out  100  miles  in  circumference,  but  perfectly  flat,  and  rises  only  a  few  ieet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  soil,  however,  is  very  rich,  and  carefully  cultivated,  so  that  it  supports  a  nume- 
rous population.  Anamouka  is  said  by  early  voyagers  to  tiave  had  two  active  volcanoes  ;  and  there  is 
still  one  which  Is  very  active,  in  Tqfoua^  a  little  to  the  north.  VavaoKoA  the  islands  which  surround  it 
consist  of  masses  of  barren  rocks,  of  compact  crystidline  limestone,  from  30  to  more  than  100  feet  liigh, 
and  mauv  of  them  inaccessible.  Vavao  itself,  however,  is  covered  with  timber,  and  contains  the  best 
harlwur  in  the  group  ;  excellent,  perfectly  landlocked,  of  great  extent,  and  with  numerous  entrances, 
all  to  the  west.  To  the  westward  is  the  Island  of  Latte,  which  contains  a  lofty  peak.  The  Hapal 
Idandt  He  midway  tietween  Tonsa  and  Vavao ;  and  form  a  cluster  of  30  or  40  small  coralline  islands, 
of  wtiich  about  the  half  are  inhabited.  The  principal  island  is  Ltsfuga.  The  inluibitants  of  all  these 
islands  are  of  a  dark  brown  complexion,  and  many  of  both  sexes  present  almost  perfect  models  of  the 
human  figure.  Their  behaviour  to  Captain  Cook  was  so  fHendlv,  that  from  that  circumstance  he 
gave  their  islands  the  name  which  they  now  bear.  They  have  exhibited,  nevertheless,  in  more  recent 
times  some  of  the  worst  features  of  ue  savage  character ;  their  wars  are  carried  on  with  reckless 
ferocity,  and  they  make  no  scruple  to  murder  the  crews  of  such  vessels  as  fall  into  their  hands.  They 
are  equally  perfidious  and  cruel  to  strangers ;  and  yet  among  themselves  they  are  said  to  be  well- 
behaved,  ana  even  ardent  in  their  attachments. 

§  6.  TJie  Navigator"'*  or  Samoa  or  Hamoa  Islands, 

These  islands  are  situate  to  the  north-east  of  the  Fidji  and  Friendly  Islands;  they  are  eight  In 
nambcnr, named  Mat27ui,  Orotenza,  Ofu,  Tutuila,  Upolu,  Manonet  ^f^onma,  and  Savaii.  The  parallel  of 
14*^  8.  ana  the  meridian  170^  W.  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  group.  ManOa  is  circular,  and  so  high 
as  to  be  visible  at  sea  for  40  or  50  miles,  with  a  bold  and  lofty  shore.  Tutuila  is  a  fine  romantic  island, 
60  or  100  miles  in  circumference.  Upolu  is  from  150  to  200  miles  in  circumference,  and  so  lofty  as  to 
be  visible  for  50  or  60  miles,  richly  verdant  to  the  top,  and  possessins  several  fine  harbours.  Savaii, 
the  largest  of  the  group,  is  3M)  miles  in  circumference,  with  mountains  visible  for  60  or  70  miles,  all 
clothed  with  noble  forests,  and  presenting  a  scene  of  bi^uty,  which  in  extent  and  importance  yields  to 
that  of  few  islands.  Aborima  is  only  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  200  or  300  feet  high ;  it  is  the 
crater  of  a  volcano,  precipitous  and  inaccessible  outside,  but  forming  a  fine  amphitheatre  within.  The 
islands  produce  abundance  of  the  usual  vegetable  food  of  Folvnesia,  and  al)ound  with  dogs,  poultry,  and 
bogs.  The  men  are  of  colossal  stature,  and  finely  formed;  tneir  complexion  is  very  light.  In  talent 
maid  character  they  much  resemble  their  neighbours. 

§  7.  Cook*s  or  the  Hervey  Islands, 

These  are  seven  in  number,  between  18°  and  239  S  lat.,  and  157°  and  160°  W.  long.,  and  are  named 
Matike,  Mitiaro,  Atiu,  Rarotonga,  Hervey's  Jiland,  Aitutaki,  and  Mangaia.  They  are,  however,  small 
smd  unimportant.  Rarotonga,  the  largest,  is  about  30  miles  in  circumfsrence,  surrounded  by  a  reef, 
•nd  rises  lirto  a  mass  of  mountains  or  romantic  appearance.  It  has  several  good  boat  harbours. 
The  others  are  of  much  the  same  character,  only  moderately  hilly,  but  verdant  and  beautifUl.  The 
atate  of  society  is  simiUr  to  that  of  Tahiti,  and  the  missionaries  have  succeeded  in  converting  a  consi- 
derable number  of  people. 

§  8.  The  Society^  Georgian,  and  Low  Islands,  with  the  Dangerous  Archipelago. 

These  together  form  a  widely  extended  group,  situate  between  124°  and  157°  W.  long.,  and  14°  and 
S&°  8.  lat.  The  western  portion  is  genenuly  named  the  Society  Islands ;  and  the  central,  including 
Tahiti,  the  Georgian ;  while  the  Low  Archipelago  consists  of  a  very  numerous  group  to  the  east  ana 
north-east  of  the  two  former.  Tahiti  or  Otaheite,  is  the  largest  of  them  all.  It  consists  of  two  peninsu- 
lar mountain  masses,  connected  by  a  low  isthmus ;  the  larger  of  which  is  almost  round,  with  a  circum- 
ference of  nearly  00  miles :  and  the  smaller,  oval,  with  a  circumference  of  50 ;  both  are  surrounded  by  a 
coral  ree£  Each  of  the  peninsulas  is  l>ordered  by  a  belt  of  low  land,  from  a  furlong  to  a  mile  in  width, 
from  which  the  central  mountains  rise  by  a  slow  and  gradual  slope.  The  summit  of  the  large  peninsula 
Is  between  6000  and  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  said  to  contain  a  lake  of  yellow  water, 
probably  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  There  is  another  curious  lake  about  1500  feet  above  the 
tevel  of  the  sea,  and  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  circular  valley,  surroundt^d 
by  precipitous  mountains.  The  lowland  and  the  valleys,  with  their  intervening  ridges,  are  beautiful, 
being  clothed  with  a  great  variety  of  trees  and  abounding  with  every  veget^le  production  suited  to  tiie 
soil  and  climate.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  guava  shrub  was  introduced  from 
Norfolk  Island,  and  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  check  its  progress,  now  encroaches  on  all  the  moi»t  and 
fertile  land,  so  that  jdl  the  woodlands  and  bush,  for  miles  in  extent,  are  composed  of  this  shrub,  which 
bears  a  profusion  of  large  and  delicious  firuit.  The  indigenous  animals  are  hogs,  dogs,  and  rau ;  but 
saddle  horses,  imported  from  South  America;  are  now  in  general  use ;  cattle  are  also  numerous,  and 
ships  may  be  supplied  with  beef  of  good  quality  at  2d.  a-pound.  Cats  have  also  been  naturalized, 
and  are  found  to  be  extremely  useful.  Common  poultry  are  abundant ;  and  the  woods  are  filled  by 
vast  numbers  of  parrots  and  pigeons.  The  shores  al>ound  with  sea  fowl,  and  the  sea  with  excellent 
fish.  The  inhabitants  are  of  an  olive  colour  or  light  copper.  The  men  are  generally  above  the  middle 
sise ;  the  chiefs  are  almost  uniformly  tall,  muscular,  and  well  limbed ;  the  women  of  the  upper  ranks 
are  also  tall,  with  limbs  finely  turned,  and  soft  and  delicate  skins  i  black,  sparkling,  and  expressive 
eyes ;  beautiftilly  white  and  regular  teeth ;  Jet  black  liair,  generally  ornamented  with  flowers,  and  a  firm, 
easy,  and  graceful  gait.  They  have  advanced  but  little  in  civilized  habits,  since  the  days  of  Wallis 
and  Cook(  their  dwellings  are  still  much  the  same  as  described  by  their  earliest  visitors ;  and  Euro- 
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panioral  raw  of  oijrii  ...  ._    «,  -.«.  -  ,   . 

srcat  extent,  not  only  iiiii«>ns  the  nativo*.  but  ai.«o  ainonK  the  t.uroiiean->.  The  coiuin«rc«  of  the 
UUnd  Is  crtniim-il  to  the  txportaiiuii  €»f  pearl  shcUi*  and  pvarii*.  l^u^ar.  cocoa-nut  o:l.  and  arrow  rKjt : 
and  it  Js  et*nilin*t*d  cntinMy  bv  torvi»:nt'r!«,  thf  naiive:^  not  |Ki#<>cMni;  any  vc^^-l  larcer  than  a  douW* 
canoe.  1  ho  isK-ind.  liowovir.  U  inceh  trt.><iucnt(d  by  ltriti^h  and  AnK-riean  fihi|<|iinif.  and  contuU  rn.-m 
both  nations  have  Ihimi  appointed  to  rc>iiie  at  Tahiti.  The  covtfniment  is  aduili-.istercd  by  a  kinp  c-r 
quii'n.  nn«l  in  the  dl>trict!.  by  chii*fs.  who  fi.nn  a  port  «f  feudal  aristocracy.  But  the  iH»««r  of  (b« 
monarrh  in  a1>«ohite.  and  he'i*  solo  {.ruprietor  of  the  lands  of  the  island.  The  revenue  consists  ct 
taxes  on  cloth,  oil.  piws.  and  arrow  ntot.  The  other  principal  islands  of  the  Georeiait  and  S'.»ci«'ir 
group  .iro  :    Fimro :  Tflur>^i;  Ttif*'iii*iinua  or  SauuHer's  hlfi  Uuaheine  ;  RainUa  fVUtr-n  of  Cv*iV  ; 

Otuhft.  Iti^'if-olii  or  lianil'i.ru  ;  and  Mmtnut,  I'hey  are  all.  like  Tahiti,  lofty,  volcanic,  and  fertile;  and 
their  Inhatkiiants  are  >;em-raI1\  betlf r  Christians  titan  the  Tahitians.    The  Zoir  Itfandt  and  D-jngfr-Hu 

^n-hifuf't^o  ettnsist  of  a  few'^iif^h  or  hilly  ii^lands.  and  70  or  SO  groups  of  islet*  ••-urrounding  la^M-ii*, 
like  the  attollons  of  the  Maldivi's.  liesides  many  more  reef?*.  The  l>ant:erou9  .Vrchiimlaffo  i»  des«-rTi&< 
of  the  name ;  for  inmiorous  coral  reefs  only  a  ft.-w  fe<'t  above  water  oh-truct  nuviiratiiin.  while  cur> 
rent*  and  strong  tqualls  add  to  the  rii^.    Most  of  the  lagoous  have  harbours  acc««sible  to  sLip(fiiij. 

§  9.  The  Austral  Isles 

Form  a  lonfr  chain  to  the  southward  of  the  Society  and  Low  Islands,  and  miffht  indeed  be  constd^rfd 
as  a  part  of  ilie  same  group.  The  prinei|>al  are  lUmntnrti,  Ohfhr,ii  or  litirutu,  TxfiUmai^  Rair-jmi. 
0»h.-riir\  0}vtr,;  liati,  and  li'ip'i.  They  are  h\ph.  Tortile,  and  Iteautiful.  To  the  •outh-suutL-w«ft  of 
Rapa,  at  the  dt>tance  of  about  G40  luilvs,  is  a  solitary  reef  nanitd  Uincaatir. 

§  10.    The  Marquesas  and  Washington  I»lantU. 

These  are  properly  one  croup ;  the  former  name  was  lie^towed  upon  them  by  Mendana  their  firtt 
Rpaiiish  vi^ilant  in  \'<i\  iii  lionuur  of  the  Maniu.s  of  Mondova.  the  viceroy  of  Tcru  ;  the  latter  n«ir< 
has  Iteon  apjilied  by  Ant:lo-Au)erican  ^ovager'*  to  one  (Mirtion  of  ihet:roup.  in  honour  of  their  pr-st 
preMdent,  as  havintr  boon  tln>t  explored  by  them.  The  centre  of  the  frrtiup  may  be  nckon»d  aN-ui 
9~  .111'  8.  lat..  and  131<-  .li>'  W.  h\n^.  Tln-y  In-long  to  the  clasf  of  high  i^land^  :  their  mountains.  »on:« 
of  which  rise  to  tl»e  hviv'ht  of  n*"""'  or  ♦'lOi'o  ft'»t.  ore  oxtremoly  broken  ai.d  crav'gv.  with  a  sandy  Uh-if 
land  U  t wci-n  tlu-m  sn>i  tlie  sea  ;  but  the  inti-rvi  ntni;  v.illi-ys  are  singularly  fi-riile  and  |iicturv*i)uc.  i  c- 
ing  copiously  wutrre«i  liy  si  reams,  which  form  nuniorous  cascadfS.  one  of  which,  in  Noukahiva.  is  y^A 
to  linve  a  fall  of  '2<MiU  fit  t.  The  min  are  described  a»  tall,  robust,  and  anionir  the  most  tinely  fonrnd  of 
the  human  rnc«> ;  their  compli-xlon  even  is  said  bv  some  voyagvrs  to  be  little  darker  than  that  of  Y.71- 
rt>i>ean« ;  but  i«t  eumpleteh  hid  in  the  elder  pi ople  by  tattooing.  Captain  >Valdei;ravc.  ho«iv«-r  in 
l<i;i,l\  -ays  th.it  their  comiiKxlon  is  a  dark  copi»»r.  The  women  bave  hand?>omo  fe.ttnrts.but  a  s1od--L- 
Ing  gait  and  ill  lormcd  limbs;  :iiid  are  not  remarkable  for  modesty  or  propria ly  of  con<luct.  T\\* 
character  of  the  |)eopU'  is  that  whieh  generally  lH.'Iongs  to  savage<.  In  their  onlinar\'  interocursethvy 
are  friendly.  o]H>n.  and  engaging  ;  but  they  carry  on  wur  with  the  most  deadly  ferocity,  pie  re:  n;  tlie 
brain  of  the  vanqui>hed  enemy,  .ind  e-^gtrly  drinking  his  bloiMl.  The  inlands  are  divided  aiii>.ng  a 
numlM?r  uf  inde|H>ndi>nt  chiil>  and  tnU'i>.  The  principal  i^Iands  are  SfHknln'r**,  0:iit?kv'*st,  Fif."  •■! 
f //jK-/  Ifltihil  ot  I'ook".  tihit'ft  or  />•  HI  f  It  hit,  Mftiui,-  or  S^m  Put/X'^  Fittvuit-a  or  MaiUtUtm',  JiU'r'v.'r.'c  or 
t<inhi  Chriftino,  Liiu\-!n,  (fUifj  ,^tvr  Trn\'nin'n,  Jiuu-t,  HC. 

>}  11.   77ft'  i/nn'uiinn  or  Sandtrich  Isfatuh. 

The*'^  form  n  ?!-»lit;«ry  group  far  tu  the  north  of  thoio  wo  bave  In'on  doscribine.  Thf-y  are  thirto-.n 
in  nimilKT.  t.!;:lii  ut  \\liich  an'  -.il  nio'ltTHto  sire.  whiU-  iho  other  live  arom«Te  l-ilft*.  Tb'ey  nr.-  ?it:.:i'-.' 
)H-tA%(.tn  !:•  .n  I  -.J  N.  lat..  mi.i  l.'i."»  and  l»V.i"  W.  lunp.  Tho  na uu"*  of  tliotigh.t  l.inrir*i.»i4r..l>  ar--: 
Itiiiviiii  or  (tii--;ihn  ;  Mfini  nr  'Mtiu-.f  :  Kal-  ,-!ii*tf  or  Tufitn-rfitrt' .-  yh''-kiti,  M:r.k-it  or  .•■'■  .'.■•.■ 
Jiiumi  or  I.'IU'Ii;  ('•#'.  u  iir  IJ  ,./',.•.• ;  K<ittn,  Toii-ii  *^r  Jfi-'i  :  Sth'tu  or  thi' Jif  ir.  Tbt\  all.nri- h:llv  *:.I 
inount.iiiiiii.^.  i\liil»itim:  in  ■strnn.r  contra'^t  luxuri.nil  \ordure  and  vuloanic  steiiliiy.  ai:d  -i;.i  ■  i 
thiiii  j-ri--«iit  a  \\-r\  lorbidilim:  »-i'itt.  The  soil  JM-hittix  ci'iiipfsedof  ik-cajiil  ve^t-t.-ibie  ami  \'iU-.t:'.' 
ntaitiT.  aiiil  i'-  o.^pabK  of  prMiluiMn^  an.\  tliinu' ;  indtnl.  its  la-'it  i-*  that  ot  U-ln.:  ti>o  ri-h.  Tbt  ;ii!.^- 
Vigotal.|<.' priMhirti«>n>  arc  \ani>.  tarn,  sweet  potatix"*.  plantains  in  gnat  a  aiii  tv,  br.  aifri;  :.  m..'jt- 
caui'.  iioiii\  olua-.  turiiUTic.  iringer.  miton.  and  <and:t1wiHii.  rur«>pian  and  Wost  Iiidi.-*  frsiit.  :.■  i.. 
risli,  iiii"!  n-.jiiijv  litt'o  ntlinti«m  Tarn  tVlrm^  the  prim-ipal  fiMwi  of  iho  nati*!";  but  ni.iiiy  ri:r-.j  -.  .n 
vi-gctal'K"  are  n.»w  |ri>du«>.'d.  and  m'M  in  the  niarkrt!> ;  |articularl>  tobaoro.  ni»  Ions,  u.i'itric.^.  r-. 
rliv.  Kr!i|.o*.  iMi.-uiiibi-r>.  e.tbliiiuos.  Kans.  oranges,  pino- apples,  aml'the  cloth  plant.  The  iri.ii.,;t.r.  ..:* 
quai<rui>i-<N  fuund  \i\  Captain  C«'t»k  were  hogs,  iloirs,  niid  rats  ;  but  thoreari-  r.-.-w  ln-irst-*.  assts.  I  ••^\'  *. 
ainl  coats  :  fi»«  N.  dui>k««.  and  ce<'so  an.>  abundant.     Tli»^  poi^ple  call  thrnisoUt-  ll.iwat::iii*.  a;"!trT'.t 

principal  island.  Tl omninn  p.i-plo  are  of  inodcrnte  stature:  but  tin' chiit;..  loth  iiali-aii  I  Ui\  ..  ■ . 

ar«'  rt-iiiaiknMi.'  for  thtir  ur«  at  si/.c  and  ilabbj  idn-sitj  .  Ihtir  ci-mj  li\l«.'n  is  •  h\i*.  Tlu}  an  v»  w  .1 
mild  laoi'.  tol.r.ibl\  docil,*  and  capable  t»f  imprnwnu'nt  ;  tbiy  are  cxiort  at  u'b'.ctie  oy..ri";-c*, .»!,:  ■• 
swimuicr-i.  arc  unriialUd.     In  l^.l^  tlie  \Ht\  ulatlon  of  the  iidiabiti'ii  islands  v\as  as  follow.^  : 

Hawaii.                                    .  .ili.lJ'.'i  I  KaliLoK-iwe,           .            .            .                 >■ 

t)aliu.          ....  -J/.Tl"*  I                                                                        

Maui.     ....  •Jl.ll'.'i  Total.     ....     P-..;!:.; 

Tauai  or  .-Vtoui,      .            .            .  !M>'_»7  I  Total  in  lJsT2.                      .             l.:i<.«»li 

>b>loK.ii.                        .            .  fi.KMl  j                                                                        

I.ainai,       ....  l.j'xl  ;  Decrease  in  four  years,           .      HaI', 

The  Hawaiian:*  have  been  rhri-tianized  by  .\merican  Cahitiistic  missionario*.  who  are  supixirte.i  l; 
a  sncietv  ill  the  Cnitt-vl  Stati  s  ;  but  thiir  sjsti-m  of  in^trm-tiou  is  so  entirelv  nliciou?*.  and  <o  c\...i- 
slvily  dircottd  to  the  ob-c>  vaiice  of  the  (^ilvinL-tic  forni>  of  worship,  and  tlie  inculcation  of  i.  a'l.i.- 
iMii?  liootriiie-.  that  it  li.i«-  pro%c"i  of  1,  s^  social  advantagi- to  tlie]KH'ple  than  miiibt  h.ivo  Kx-n  oxp^vtt.t 
The  labour^  of  the  nnv>ioiiHi-ie>  c«in>i'.t  «'xclusivoly  in  pn.'acliing,  and  inteaehinc  schools.  Thr>  \:  no 
uiuloulitcdly  (  \«TciM-ii  a  vi  i-\  b<  ndioial  intiuotu'c  on  the  people,  who  n>ay  ni»w  be  called  a  rbr--T:s'i 
lujtii'M  ;  but  tlu\  li:i\c  (.bri-tianiztd  without  ci>ili/ing  tlani.  They  have  overbH»kc«i  the  fact  tl.-»r  ti  v 
Bible  traclii  s  n*.  ither  politii-al  «  cononi\  nt»r  av'riculture.  1  be  governmeut,  in  consequeiii-e.  rcM- 1-:> 
in  all  rcsj.»»cts  the  <anu-  a>  it  wax  h.  jnn.-  the  nri^sii>naric-«  landinl.  It  exhibits  a  iKH?idi>«ily  ini^narcVral 
character  ;  tin  re  biing  oi,c  Mi\(-rii^'n  chicror  king,  under  whom  subordiiuite  chiefs  keep  the  j-i'  li'" 
In  the  n.ost  abject  di  pi-mloncc  To  the  njis<>ionani  ■<,  bo\\i\cr.  is  tiue  tbecre<lit  of  bavinc  ridiS'-tJ  rh- 
langua^'c  to  v^ritiny  ;  tin  \  lin\e  al-o  iran>latcd  the  Hiblo  into  the  native  toi:gue  :  and  fron*  tb-  s:  - 
sion  press  there  is  now  i^«i.oil  a  jourml  called  the  llnwaiian  Monitor,  tilled  with  t-xtract*  fr»ni  il  •■ 
liible.  sciaps  of  natural  bistorj,  and  other  subj%cti calculated  t«>  interest  the  people. 
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When  llntdtocoTflred  hy  Cook,  the  Inhabitants  were  in  the  tame  state  of  elTflliatlon  as  the  other  Poly- 
nesians ;  but  the  Islands  being  most  conTenlently  situate  as  a  station  for  vessels  sailing  between  Cliina 
•ad  tlw  north-west  coast  of  America,  they  were  in  oonaequenoe  frequently  rislted  both  by  Europeans 
•ad  Americans,  who  introduced  some  of  the  arts,  and  not  a  few  of  the  Tlces  of  Europe.  The  islands 
formed  lilcewise  so  many  independent  states ;  but  towards  the  end  of  last  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present,  they  were  all  subjected  to  one  monarchy  by  King  Tamebameha  I.,  who  seems  to  have 
ftiUy  appreciated  the  advantages  of  European  Improvements.  He  was  a  great  reformer  as  wdl  as 
a  conqueror,  but  adhered  tenaciously  to  the  fkith  and  customs  of  his  forefathers ;  and  it  was  only 
his  son  and  successor  Riho-Riho,  or  Tamebameha  II.  who  abolished  idolatry,  so  far  as  connected  with 
the  government,  and  lidd  the  foundation  of  social  improvement  among  his  subjects.  This  h^pened 
In  1819 :  in  the  following  year  missionaries  were  first  allowed  to  settle  in  the  islands ;  and  though  the 
novelty  of  the  new  religion  has  now  lost  its  effect,  and  the  people  liave  relapsed.  In  a  great  measure, 
into  tlMir  former  habits,  yet  the  seeds  of  civilization  hare  been  sown  among  them,  and  may  at  some 
Aiture  time  produce  good  fruits. 

Honororu  or  HonoloUh  In  the  island  of  Oahu,  is  the  seat  of  government  and  trade.  It  is  a  considerable 
town,  containing  6000  or  7000  inhabitants,  and  several  comfortable  houses ;  and  is  protected  by  a  small 
fort.  As  aport  it  possesses  many  advantages,  and  supplies  for  shippina  are  abundant,  and  reasonable 
in  price.  The  commerce,  which  is  chiefly  carried  on  oy  Anfflo-AmerTcans,  consists  in  the  importa- 
tion of  cattle  ft^m  California  and  Mexico,  for  which  either  Chinese  or  American  produce  is  returned ; 
or  of  sandalwood,  and  furs  from  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  for  the  Chinese  market. 

Hawaii  or  Owhyhee,  the  largest  island  in  the  group,  and  indeed  in  Polynesia,  is  above  100  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  about  70  or  80  in  breadth,  forming  a  sort  of  triangle  with  irregular  sides. 
It  contidns  three  lofty  volcanic  mountains,  and,  besides  these,  contains  also  the  largest  active  volcano 
•t  present  known,  iiouna-kea  or  Mouna-kaah  CWhite  Mountidn)  rises  to  the  elevation  of  13,764  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Mouna-roa  or  Mouna-Loa^  to  13,430 ;  and  Huararai  or  Wharami^  to  8457. 
The  ascent  of  Mouna-kea  is  comparatively  easy.  Up  to  8700  feet  It  is  covered  with  luxuriant  vege- 
tation ;  trotn  that  point  to  12,000  feet,  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  are  broken  into  deep  chasms  and 
ravines,  interspersed  with  numerous  small  extinct  craters ;  at  12,700  feet,  a  vast  table-land  or  plain 
IS  spread  out,  covered  with  sand,  gravel,  stones,  and  scoriae,  above  which  rise  eleven  peaks  or  humps, 
forming  the  summits  of  the  mountain,  which,  however,  do  not  reach  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  Tne 
•aeent  of  Mouna-roa  is  more  difiicult ;  the  limit  of  vegetation  rises  to  10,724  feet ;  but  all  above  that 
IS  an  Immense  dome  of  lava,  entirely  destitute  of  verdure ;  and  on  the  very  summit  Is  an  enormous 
erater,  6}  miles  in  circumference,  enclosed  in  a  larger  one,  which  is  24  miles  round.  Both  of  these 
mountains  were  ascended,  and  their  elevations  barometrically  ascertained,  by  Bir.  David  Douglas, 
the  botanist.  In  January  1834.  — /'Jour^ia/  R.  Geog.  Sor.  Lend.  IV.  333.)  They  are  both  situate  con- 
siderably inland,  and  form  together  the  nucleus  of  the  island.  Huanurai  is  situate  on  the  west  coast, 
but  has  not  been  In  activity  since  1800.  There  are  many  other  dormant  or  extinct  craters ;  but 
Kirouea  or  Kiruea  excels  all  the  others  in  extent  and  terrific  grandeur.  It  Is  situate  at  the  eastern  base 
of  Mouna-roa,  about  3873  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  according  to  Mr.  Dous las,  or,  according  to 
others,  4104.  It  differs  from  all  other  volcanoes  in  not  forming  a  cone-shapeo  mountain ;  it  is,  on. 
the  contrary,  a  vast  sunken  pit,  of  an  oval  but  somewhat  irregular  shape,  about  1000  feet  deep,  with 
very  steep  and  almost  perpendicular  sides.  The  bottom  consists  of  half-cooled  scorise.  Intermixed 
with  torrents  of  earth  in  igneous  fusion,  and  gases,  constantly  effervescing,  boiling,'  spouting,  and 
rolling  In  all  directions,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  a  storm,  and  dashing  Uke  an  inf^iated  surf  on 
the  edges  of  Its  cauldrons.  At  the  south-south-west  point  is  the  baule-mau-mau  or  great  abyss,  to 
which  the  Hawaiians  used  to  consign  the  bones  of  their  chiefs,  and  where  they  made  their  offerings  to 
the  goddess  Pele,  who  presided  over  the  scene.  This  exhibits  a  most  frightful  area  of  bubbling  red 
hot  lava.  Incessantly  changing  its  level,  sometimes  rolling  long  curling  waves,  with  broken  masses  of 
cooled  crust,  to  a  side,  and  again  ftiriously  turning  them  back  with  a  terrific  noise.  Around  are  blocks 
of  lava,  scoria,  and  slags,  in  every  variety  of  form  and  combination ;  here  forming  deep  and  rugged 
precipices  of  numerous  layers,  there  all  dispersed,  cracked,  and  broken.  In  extent,  grandeur,  andin- 
tensity  of  action,  Kirauea  Is  unrivalled  among  volcanoes :  but,  though  from  time  immemorial  It  has 
been  prodigiously  active,  it  has  never  been  known  to  overflow,  except  In  the  year  1787,  when  a  dreadful 
eruption  took  place,  which  lasted  seven  days  and  nights.  The  accounts  given  by  those  who  have  visited 
the  place  are  extremely  various ;  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  the  Interior 
of  the  pit  undergoing  continual  changes.  Dr.  Goodrich  Gardner,  as  he  states  In  a  notice  read  to  the 
Royal  ueographical  Society,  has  conversed  with  natives  net  more  than  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age, 
who  have  seen  salt  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater.  There  were  then  four  ledges  of  rode  between 
the  upper  margin  and  the  bottom ;  it  has  since  filled  up  so  fur  as  to  leave  only  one ;  and  as  the  others 
•re  said  to  have  been  of  almost  equal  depth  (800  feet)  the  bottom  must  have  been  then  nearly  at  the 
level  of  the  sea.  At  the  time,  there  was  a  saltwater  lake  at  the  bottom  of  the  one  end  of  the  crater, 
while  lava  was  boiling  up  at  a  little  higher  level  at  the  other.  A  new  volcano  broke  out  in  1832,  on 
the  north-eastern  declivity  of  Mouna-roa,  about  20  miles  from  Kirauea,  but  has  not  been  active  since. 
Ur.  Gardner  saw  no  traces  of  stratified  rocks  in  the  lower  regions  of  Hawaii,  near  the  sea  shore;  and 
he  states  it  as  a  curious  fact,  showing  the  influence  of  moisture  on  vegetation,  that  on  Mouna-roa  the 
forests  are  limited  to  the  sides  extenmng  from  north  to  south-east,  there  being  hardly  any  wood  on  the 
sides  extending  trota  north-west  to  south-west,  which  renders  the  ascent  on  that  side  the  most  easy. 
A  line  of  craters  stretches  almost  across  Uie  island,  in  a  direction  east  snd  wrat  to  Mouna-roa. 

§  12.  Kermadec  Islands, 

These  are  a  small  group,  consisting  of  three  small  inhabited  islands,  with  some  desert  islets  and 
reefs,  situate  about  midway  between  the  Friendly  Islands  and  New  Zealand,  in  lat.  30°  8.  The  namea 
of  the  three  inhabited  islands  are  JtaotU  or  Sunday ;  Recherche  or  Maeaulay;  and  Curtis.  To  the  south 
of  them  are  VEtperance  Rocki. 

§  13.  Scattered  Islands. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  extends  a  long  chain  of  scattered  Islets  and  rocks.  In 
the  following  order :  Bird's  Isle;  Necker;  Basse  Franfaiu.-  Gardner ,-  Two  Brothers  Rock  ,•  Maro  Rttf; 
Lajfsan;  Usianski,-  Philadelphia,'  Pearl  and  Hermes  Bank;  Cure;  Bvers;  Patroeinio;  Morell;Roco 
de  Plata  Crespo;  Rica  de  Oro  of  the  Spaniards ;  Rico  de  Oro  or  Lot's  Wife;  Colunas ;  Oanffes;  Week's 
Btef;  Krusenstem  Rock^  to  the  south-west  of  Laysan ;  and  Mellish  Bank,  north  of  Byers. 

Between  Gilbert's  Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides  on  the  west ;  the  Fidji,  Friendly,  and  Navigator's 
Islands,  on  the  south ;  the  Society,  Low  Islands,  and  Blarquesas,  on  the  south-east ;  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  on  the  north,  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  Howland^  Arthur,  Kemin's,  Jervts 
Bimeyt  Phttnix,  Sjfdnejf,  Ihtke  qf  York's,  iDuke  qf  Clarence's,  Solitaria,  Danger  or  St,  Bernardo,  Duke 
Alexander  /.,  Humphrey,  SuvaroA  Perefirino,  Penrhjnu  Woodstock,  Caroline,  New  York,  Starbuck,  Vo- 
funUer^  MakUmt  Brook,  Bunker,  Christmas,  Palmyra,  Washington,  Fanning,  Walker's,  Smith's. 
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To  the  eMtwird  of  Um  Low  Islands :  -^  Oma.  Oamhier^  PUemin^  EKzahHk,  Dutitfi,  EagUr,  Smh-jh 
Oamex^  IVaikou.  Cambkr  hlandi^  consist  of  ffre  large,  and  serenl  soiaUer  isUnds,  all  wltbSn  om 
nef  through  whidb  there  Is  a  navigable  ship  channel  to  the  lagoon.  The  largcet  ris«s  USS  fset  aboTe 
the  ierel  of  the  sea.  Fitcairm  idand  is  only  three  miles  In  length  by  one  in  bresdth.  bat  has  acqured 
■ome  notoriety  as  being  the  place  where  several  of  the  mntlneers  of  the  Bonnty,  in  170.  estaUisbcd 
themselves,  and  planted  a  small  eolonv.  It  is  volcanic,  of  a  fertile  soil,  and  its  peaks  rise  about  ICM 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  village,  nainHl  AdamMown,  is  situate  on  the  north  side,  in  35^  < 
8.  lat..  and  130°  16^  W.  long.  Eatter  Island,  or  f'ahou,  30^  £.  of  the  Low  Islands,  In  the  direct  rr«r« 
between  them  and  Cape  Ilom.  is  only  ao  miles  in  circumference,  but  is  bold  and  rocky,  strewed  wiih 
lava,  and  contains  numerous  volcanic  craters  which  are  now  extinct,  it  formerly  contained  sonis 
traces  of  ancient  civilisation,  in  the  shape  of  colossal  sutucs,  representing,  though  rudely,  the  npihx 
parts  of  the  human  body ;  but  these  have  now  dla^'P^'^'cd- 


ANTARCTIC  REGIONS. 

DvRiiio  the  sixteenth  and  seventeeth  centuries,  cosmographers  entertained  the  opinion  that  tb«n 
must  be  a  continent  towards  the  south  pole,  to  counterbalance  the  mau  of  land  which  occupWr*  <o 
large  a  portion  of  the  northern  hemisphere ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  maps  of  those  centuries,  thu  iiio- 
giiMry  continent  is  represented  under  the  name  of  Terra- A\utralit- Inoiffnita.  I'his  notion  ronti- 
naed  to  prevail  till  after  the  midille  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  m-as  dispelled  by  the  n:-«uu 
of  Co«tk's  second  voyage;  that  illustrious  navigator  lutving  in  the  years  1772-3-4-5  traverwd  th« 
Southern  Ocean,  in  dlfTerent  directions,  round  the  globe,  without  discovoring  any  uther  land  thsn 
the  bland  of  Georgia  and  Sandwich  land.  In  1816,  however.  Captain  William  Smith  discuvervi  s 
group  of  lofty  snow-capt  islands  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Ainr  fSouth  Hhettand^  to  the  S.  K.  of 
Cape  Horn.  A  few  year*  later,  Cai^tain  Weddell  discovered  the  Stni  Orkntjfa,  in  the  same  quaru-r, 
and  in  \WIZ  penetrated  to  74-  15'  S.,  the  farthest  point  yet  reached.  Trinitp  Land  wait  discurrred 
by  the  Russian  navigator,  UcllinghauHen ;  and  in  Wiit,  two  small  islands.  namvU  Peter  and  Alcjuu^Mr, 
between  G3^and  7iF  8.  lat.,  were  also  discovered  bv  the  Russians.  In  ISSl,  Captain  Ulscoe  discoiurvd 
Endftby'M  Land,  under  the  Antarctic  Circle,  S.  E.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  in  the  foUovin; 
year,  Qraham's  Land^Biscof  IsUs,  and  Adelaide  ItOuul.  in  the  same  latitude,  but  lying  due  s^mth  of  Cs{v 
Horn.  In  January  I83U,  a  French  expedition,  uiKler  Captain  D'Urville,  discuvered  a  tract  o;'  laud.  1 1- 
tending  about  150  miles,  between  (iC-'^and  67^  8.  lat..  and  I3ti=  and  142^-^  E.  long  ,  with  a  medium  ele- 
vation of  1300  feet  above  tlie  horlion.  The  snow  and  ic«.  which  covered  it.  gave  its  surface  almoit  s 
level  appearance;  but  little  else  was  observable  than  ravines,  inlets,  and  |rtiiection».  which  {'re- 
sented not  a  single  trace  of  vegetation.  Capuln  U'Urville  named  his  di»covcry  Terre  Adetie  .  Adelis'i 
Land.)  On  the  very  same  day,  an  American  scioutitic  expedition  discovered  land  in  61-  5o'  S.  Ut., 
and  154^  18'  E.  long. ;  and  one  of  the  •hips,  the  Vincennes,  Captain  Wilkes,  ran  down  the  coast,  from 
154-^  18'  to  97"^  45'  E.  long.,  about  1709  mUes,  within  a  iihort  distance  of  the  land,  being  often  m  near 
as  to  get  soundings  with  a  few  fathoms  of  line.  In  February  1839,  Captain  Balleny.  of  London,  oir- 
eovered  the  AilUntf  iilatuU,  the  central  one  of  which  lies  in  G6^  44'  S.  lat..  and  163-  11'  E.  long,  in 
1810.  an  expedition  wma  fitted  out  in  Britain,  under  the  command  of  Captain  James  Ros.-i,  R.  >..  fur 
the  purpose  of  uiaklnt;  solcntiHc,  and  particularly  inakrnetic.  observations  in  the  Southern  Ocvao.  sliI 
of  ascertaining  tlie  iH»>ition  of  tlie  southern  magnetic  pole.  (?aptaio  Ross  first  sailed  to  llvtart 
town,  in  Van  Dieinen's  Lunii.  and  in  NovciuIkt  Im40,  left  that  place  fur  hi!»  first  summcrS  r.-!'«:-ir<-h 
in  tile  Antarctic  regions.  He  tir>t  Nteereii  e.istward  to  New  Zealand,  and  leaving  the  AucLUn  i  Nijuvt 
on  the  I'ith  of  DfCenilKT,  he  proceeded  to  the  s^outhward,  and  entered  tlie  Antarctic  circle  oi:  the  i-t 
of  January  I<*tl.  where  his  farther  progre-is  wa:)  dtttp^Hxi  by  the  pack-edg«'  of  thoice.  On  -itli  <>f.l  i.uArc. 
he  Hiicceeded  in  entering  the  itre  al>oiit  ID)  niile.H  fartlier  east,  in  lat.  0<i-  45'  S.,  anil  lontc.  174  i'.>  ¥.. 
after  |K>iictrating. a  few  niile^,  he  wa.-*  onabltrd  to  make  his  way  to  tbe«:iouthward  with  ouinisniti^e 
ease  and  safety;  and  on  the  morniuk;  of  the  9th,  after  sailing  more  than  20u  milen  through  the  p^'-^ 
he  ^alniHi  a  }ierfeclly  clear  !«ea,  and  bore  away  south-west  towarls  the  mai;nt'tic  pole.  On  the  ni>  rn- 
ing  of  the  11th,  I.-inil  nas  discovered  in  the  distance,  which,  as  it  was  approached,  ro^v  in  liiy 
niount,iin  peaks  of  from  ^iKK)  to  1*2.00)  feet  in  height,  completely  covered  with  snow,  with  <Ie:ion<i-!i< 
glaciert  projectinK  many  miles  into  llie  ocean,  and  presenting  a  peri>cndiciilar  face  of  lofty  ciitS. 
On  the  12th  Captain  Koh!*  lande^l  on  a  small' ihlan«1,  and  took  iMssession  of  the  country  in  the  na::jo 
of  Queen  Vicioria,  whose  n.ime  he  hat  btrstowed  upon  it.  The  island  is  com]K>sed  whoUj  of  icn>'>  ui 
rockH,  and  i»  situate  in  71--'  56'  S.  lat.,  and  ITl*^  7'  K.  lonor.  Pursuing  his  cour;»o  " along  this  u..t.:ni- 
flcent  land,"  on  the  'Jith  "  a  mountain,  of  r2.400  ft'ct  uT»ove  the  level  of  the  sea,  wa*  stt-n  eniitniij; 
flame  and  «moke  in  splendid  profusion.  This  mngniticent  volcano  r«:cei\ed  the  name  of  Mim/it  Eru-i*, 
and  is  ftituate  in  77-  3i'  S.  lat.,  an^l  \'il-  0'  E.  long. ;  an  extinct  crater  to  the  ea-tward,  of  M>nieviat 
K'HS  elevation,  was  calle'l  Mount  Terror  ,•"  l>oth  alter  the  ships  which  composotl  the  ex|>oditinn.  Tlie 
mainland  preserviHl  its  southerly  trending,  and  Captain  Ross  continued  to  follow  it  till  his  furth<T 
progress  in  that  direction  was  stopped  hy  a  lofty  barrier  of  ice,  extending  E.  8.  VI.  Pur^uir.-^  the 
examination  of  thi>  liarrier,  he  traced  Its  continuity  for  3:J0  mil«»,  and  reached  his  highe>t  latiiude, 
78^  4'  S. ;  but  was  prevented  hy  the  ice  from  reaching  the  magnetic  pole,  or  finding  »heltt:r  far  hi4 
ships  on  any  part  of  the  coast,  which  he  found  at  last  to  terminate  abruptly  in  70-  40'  S.  lat.,  au<l 
!€.')  K.  long. 

Besides  tlicsc  new  discoveries,  there  are  within  the  limits  of  the  Southern  Ocean  several  isbnil-j.  too 
far  dist.int  from  nny  of  the  great  continents  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  them,  and  therefon-  n  t 

Jret  noiic'd  in  this  ^\o^k.  In  177'J,  two  French  Captains  discovered  a  group  of  high  and  barren  i^ 
andi*  to  the  e.istward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which,  from  them,  have  been  named  Muri.m  .t;,  i 
CroztVs  hliind* :  the  two  most  westerly  were  al^erwards  named  Ivv  Cook,  who  passc<i  lictwem  thciu  in 
Decemb^-r  1 IIW,  Prim;-  K'limrd't  Ifltiiidt,  in  honour  of  the  late  Duke  of  Ki-nt,  father  of  her  Mait-tj 
Uueen  Victoria.  Farther  cast,  between  48-  and  .*»<)-  8.  lat.,  and 63"  and 67"^  E.  long.,  is  Ken7H4i4'H'/  Lini, 
or  the  I$hnul,>/ Dttolalion,  di>covered  by  Captain  Kerguelcn  in  1772.  It  is  about  100  miles  In  length, 
and  about  iM  in  bi-eiuith  ;  but,  owing  to  the  coldness  and  moisture  of  the  climate,  it  Is  almost  tuUi-j 
destitute  of  vegetation.  It  is  indeed  represented  as  one  of  the  bleakest  and  most  desolate  «|K)|«  i.-n 
the  globi" ;  but  fossil  wood  and  coal  have  been  recently  discovered  in  it  by  Captain  Roi^s.  in  theccorse 
vf  his  !<cientitlc  ex|tedition  to  the  South  Magnetic  Pole.  It  seems  to  bo  chittly  comiHiscd  of  trap  in^ 
other  Ikummis  rtnd  volcanic  rocks,  which  rise  into  hills  from  500  to  25a»  feet  high.  Tlie  coast  \>  de-p-T 
Indented  w  ith  liays  and  inlets,  and  the  whole  surface  Is  intersected  by  lakes'and  water-courses.  »rth- 
east  of  Kcrguelen's  land  are  two  small  solitary  islands,  named  St  Paul's  and  Amstfrdamt  which  «<r« 
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diMovartd  by  tb*  Dntoh  oftTlfator  Ylamlog  in  1G96.  Ylaming,  It  mmn,  M»p1i«d  th«  name  of  JmHer^ 
4mm  to  tbo  n^rtbom  IbIumI,  and  8t,  PmWt  to  the  sonthem ;  mit  tba  ialandii  nave  been  oonfonnded  bj 
BnfUab  naTlgatora,  and  tbe  names  traniposed,  so  that  the  sonthem  island  is  generally  called  Amster- 
dam, and  tbe  northern,  8t.  Paul's.  But,  be  this  as  it  maar,  the  northern  island  is  situate  in  37^  5S'  S.  lat., 
And  7T°  M'  E.  long.,  mm!  has  an  elevation  of  3760  feet.  It  is  IS  miles  in  oircuit,  and  in  line  weather  maj 
be  seen  tmn  the  anchorage  of  the  southern  island,  a  distance  of  60  miles,  on  the  same  meridian.  The 
lAtter,  tbe  ordinal  St.  PauCit  is  9  miles  in  length  by  ft  in  breadth,  of  volcanic  formation,  without  a 
tree  or  shrub,  and  destitute  of  vegetation,  except  coarse  grass,  and  a  kind  of  rushes  or  reeds.  It 
abounds  with  hot  springs,  Uie  water  of  which  is  wholesome,  though  somewhat  offimslve  to  the  smdl 
and  taste.  It  contains  a  magnifloent  oval-shaped  basin,  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  British 
navy,  wldch  is  evidently  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  with  deep  vrater,  and  an  entrance  85  yards 
wide ( JoMma/  R.  Geog.  Soe.  IX.  517.    Staunton's  Account  qf  iiaeartnejf't  Embassy^  1.  856.) 

Sandwich  Land,  discovered  by  Cook  in  1775,  between  57°  and  61<'  8.  Ut.,  and  87°  and  30^  W.  long., 
has  since  been  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  islands,  which  are  constantly  covered  with  snow. 
The  /«&•  <if  Georgia,  between  tOP  bV  and  54^  57'  8.  Ut.,  and  38^'  18"  and  S5^  3i'  W.  long.,  about  31 
leagues  in  length,  1^  10  in  breadth,  is  also  a  bleak  and  barren  r^ion,  traversed  by  very  lofty  moun- 
tains, constantly  covered  with  snow  ;  the  heat  of  summer  being  snttdent  only  to  naelt  the  snow  on 
the  low  ground  of  the  M.E.  side. 


lOtOt  DB8CRIPTIVS  OBOORAPHT. 

ADDITIONS  Ain>  CORBSGnOV& 


Ttm^m^^^nm  tfct  nmH  9tf»m  w—  U!km  Hh  Jtoi  IJtLlfc  «■«■  flt  tfct  fnpiimrwi  ^ 
fliBlBrtteiDMtlwhwItlwa— DiUiiilf>otiy,flOq^Mtt.  Th»iiiimlhrtfa»  thweM^iiiBi, 
llii  niiMiil  IilM*  ""  THr  *tT-  — '—  ---  *-" 

Wali% Ii,MIJIl 

•  •••••  I^MaliS 

•  ••••••>•        t.ffff.lW 

■illM. IMjNt 


BHltetlwimu«aiiiAV7»«ainNNfciallMUMB«floidLaBd  all  i«Mas  tnmllliiff 
wdvatoQf  ootlMiilglilortlMlCkarJuM.  bdnfinf  thMt^  Ikt  poffvlatiMi  ■ 
Sr JOQ^OOO^  whlA  ihoin  an  InerMM  of  ■bM*  MOIM»0  dDMltU. 


y.ail.    Immtkin.  Flmlwo9i  m  IQg^  •  airly  trtaWMitt 
flivtr  W>n,aotlM  lift  bMik.N.W.«rJPiwloa.  Willi  whlehtttooouMtadfejanUwaj.    bJot 
IMI,  H  MOtaiBtd  UOt  lahaUtttta,  oo  •  votvUoh  flva  jwrs  bi*M«M0ii|7«  nbUui 


P.  •ift.-.lB  TiMtaf  PravfaMM,  allirOiHbM.  la  Aodyula.  taiwt^— 


y.611. JUbaCif.    8I11M  tUa  MeMBl«MwrlttiB,fti 

boata,  aanl  aot  bf  tlw  Baat  bAa  Oaavaar,  to  aaocrtalB  tlw  awvlfabimr  «r  tiM  livw. 
la  aaaandtagtlweoaraaaf  thaBaybrolaa,  1100  adlaa  ftaaa  ha  ■oath.    Tlia  «^  olaladt  ta 
latharaaialaaiirthawalarvfaaalBaaadltarltrliBtioa.    latlMAattavaaaof 


llOBillia,nwr^ylOOwiaafcaad,abaataiwtliirilofaMaba»aatflHa  aaaaatloo.  ThareaMhlar 
Bars*  valla  balh  lato  tlw  atvaaai,  Itartba  aBiyoaaar4lv«rtii«  tba  eaRanTto  tka«lMalai«iMiHI 
aa  tha  aalar  by  aaaanaaf  clay  TiMiia  flaad  aa  tiair  alfeaaiaaaaaab  Tbaaa  walla  ptnilaoa  a  aanaai  ctf 
auoraaf«alnwta»wlttiafl^artwoartlnaftai»  in  thit  tbli  nart  nf  tba  iItt  la  iWllMli,  aafl  1 


y.OSI.    mmalmttmr^    AeeaHta« ta Dr. Bobiaaaw  la bte  « BttOoal Baaaarchw la 


laaaatly  pahlldwd.lt  to  JabriMoaaatla*toBMpoaad  to  batha«aatafllioaaa«  and  it  la  tMawftwa 
aait  «rit  aaaaai  Horri>  I7  tlw  Chitottoai^  and  aot  tha  taaiailt,  wkidi  Dr.  B.  UUavaa  to  ba  tte 
&amwUQhtbalawwaaMlvaradt  tlwiab8li«la  flroatarita  nlaiawhera  tba  aaopU  algbftfeaia 
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!:>  The  letters  B  or  O,  C,  I,  L,  M,  R,  at  the  end  of  names,  sijroify  Bay  or  Ou^,  Cape,  Idand, 
Lmbt,  Mouniam,  Rher.  Names  beginning  with  the  prefix  New,  will  be  foutad  under  N  ;  those  with 
the  prefix  Aomi,  San,  8i.,  under  S ;  those  with  Fori  or  Port,  under  F  or  P.  Spanish  names  begin- 
ning with  X  or  J,  maj  be  looked  for  under  either  of  these  letters,  the  pronnnoation  of  both  being 
the  same,  and  the  use  of  them  Indiflbrent.  Names  beginning  with  C  or  K.  if  not  found  under  the 
one  of  these  letters,  may  be  looked  for  under  the  other.  Russian,  Turkish,  snd  other  oriental  names 
usually  beglnniBg  with  J,  if  not  found  under  that  letter,  may  be  looked  for  under  I  or  T,  the  latter 
of  whi(Bh  pres  the  correct  pronunciation. 
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.    pageiBi 

Aalen       • 

.  .       409 

Aarau    . 

.    378 

Aarberg 

^       370 

Aarburg 

.    373 

Aarffan 
Aarauus 

373 
.    48S 

Abancay     . 

954 

Abano   . 

.    580 

Abasambal 

834 

jfbama    . 

.    785 

AbbeTille    . 

.        360 

Abbeyleix 

.    313 

Abbey  St.  Battaans  271 
Abbotsfbrd  S90 

Abbotshall  .  .  179 
AbbotsTille  •  953 
Abcheron  .  .  783 
Abdie  271 

Abereom  .   272 

Abercrombie  .  273 
Aberdare  .   312 

Aberdalgie  .  273 
Aberdeen  .   282 

Aberfoyle  .       271 

AbergaTenny  .  243 
AberUdy  .  .  272 
Aberlemno  .  .  272 
Aberlour  .  .  270 
Abemethy  .  270, 289 
Abemyte  .  .  271 
AbertarfT    .  270 

Aberystwith  .  .  255 
Abinffdon  .  .  232 
Ab-i«  Standeh  L.  .  677 
jtbkhaxia  .  .  785 
Abo  .525 

Aboo  M.  .  .  730 
Abouliont  .  •  648 
AbousUnbil  .  834 
Aboyne  .  •  .  272 
Abrantes  .       555 

A  bres  wilier  •  .  354 
Abrolbos  L  .  965 
Abrud-banya  .  .  459 
Abooiabel  828 

AbfiM.  ...  730 
Abury  252 

Abydos  .    831 

AbysHnia  .  .  834 
Ao^utU  .  .  953 
Acapulco    .  950 

Accra  .  .  .856 
Aehagua    .  WA 

Aeheen,  or  A  chin  975 
Achil  L   .  .294 
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A^res  I.    •  556 

AohiUhead  .  .  294 
Ad  Reale  •  .  591 
Aequi  .  .  .574 
Acre  .  •  .  652 
Acton  .       .243 

Adams  942 

Adam's  bridge  .  682 
Adams  1.  lOQO 
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Adrianople 
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Adull6    . 
Adur  R. 
Adventure  B. 
Adwanny   . 
Aeng  Pms 
AMihani$Um 
Afi(in-karahisar 
AraicA 
Agadir    .        • 
Agde  •       . 
Agen       • 
Aghades 
Aghrim  . 

Agincourt 
Agnone  . 
Agoada       • 
Agordo 
Agosta 
Agra       • 
Agrafk 
Agram    . 
Agriffentum 
Agtelek  . 
Agulhas  C. 
Agulhas  Bank 
Ahir    . 
Ahmednuggur 
Ahmedpore 
Ah  was 
Aia-burun  . 
Aigues  Mortes 
Aigues  Vires 
Aiguilles  Pt. 
Aigulllon    . 
Ailsa  I. 
Aimargues 
Ain 
Aintab 
Aiqueperse 
Airsines 
Airdrie   . 
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.  722 
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.  318 
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.  580 
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62,138 

.  836 
182 
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.  716 
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.  648 
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.  815 
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.  353 
849 

.  313 
306 

.  588 
735 

.  580 
591 

.  719 
611 

.  458 
591 

.  457 
803 

.  862 
849 

.  725 
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.  672 
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.  351 

3M 

.  1004 

353 

.  2G3 
3M 
342,347 
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356 
360 
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.   789 
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Aldea-gallega 
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Airlie 

.        272 

Aldeam 

.    373 

Airolo    . 

.    374 

Aldemey  Race 

.        181 

Airth 

273 

Aldemey  I. 

181,  856 

Airrault 

.    360 

Aldstone 

.    811 

Aisne     . 

342,347 

Alenfon     . 

355 

Aix     . 

348 

Aleppo 

.    651 

AlxL     . 

.    317 

Alessandria 

574 

Alx  en  Oihe 

.        347 

Alet 

.    348 

Aix-la-chapelle 

.    475 

Aleutian  I. 

90S 

Aix-les-balns 

.        576 

Alexander  I. 

.1018 

Aizenay 

.    860 

Alexandria  828, 941, 947 

AJaccio 
Aian  or  Ajen 

349 

Alford 

.    271 

.    859 

A1ffarT6 
Algeria 

551 

A,  mere       • 

.        719 

.    845 

A,  merghur 

718,726 

Algexiras   . 

550 

A  unta 

.        726 

Algiers 

.    846 

Aksba     . 

.    663 

Algoa  B.    . 
Alnama          . 

867 

Akermaz.   . 

529 

.    540 

Akeroa  H.   . 

.    1004 

Alhandra 

650 

Akhaltsike 

783 

Alhucemas 

.    551 

Ak-hisar 

.    648 

Alicant 

549 

Akhmlm     . 

.        829 

Alipee    . 

.    727 

Akiska    .        . 

.    783 

AlipeUy      . 

737 

Akola 

.        725 

AHubarota     • 
Allahabad 

.    550 

Akrobatpass 

.    677 

710 

Ak-shehr 

.        648 

.    340 

AUi 

.    434 

Allauch      . 

340 

Alabama  R. 

880 

Alloa      . 

.    284 

Alabama 

.    941 

All  Saints  B. 

876 

AhUs 

851 

Alleghanny  M. 

.    870 

Ali^lahlssar    . 
AUJuela 

.    612 

Alleghe 

580 

.       953 

Allemont 

.    353 

Ala-koul  L. 

.    171 

Allen  L.     . 

290 

Alak-tou-koul  L.       t6. 

Allendorf 

.    411 

Aland  I.      . 

606 

AUer  R.      . 

394 

Alatri     . 

.    684 

AlUer 

342,347 

Alba 

.        574 

Allyghur 

.   710 

Albacete 

.    549 

Almada 

540 

Albanian  pass 

.        781 

Almaden 

.    547 

Albano  L. 

.    5<i0 

Almagro    . 

5a 

Albsno 

584 

Almanxa 

.    549 

Albany 

943,997 

Almarax 

550 

Albarracin . 

.    548 

Almeida 

'    556 

Albatross  I. 

999 

Aimeria 

545,549 

Albatross  Point    .  1004 

AlmodoTar 

540 

Albemarle  Sound      876 

Almora 

.    720 

Albenga 

.    574 

Almune9ar 

540 

Albert 

360 

Aln  R. 

.     182 

Albinen 

.    374 

Alnmouth 

214 

Alboran  I. 

839 

Alness 

.    271 

Albuera 

.    5'>0 

Alnwick     . 

244 

Albufera  L. 

534 

A  lost 

.    380 

Albuquerque 

.    515 

AlpsM.  . 

146 

Alby 

860 

Alpes  (Basses) 
Alpes  (Uautes) 

342.347 

Alcacer  de  Sal 

.    554 

342,347 

Alcala  de  Henarex    547 

Alpujarras  M. 

la 

Alcamo 

.    592 

Alresford 

.    313 

Alcanis 

548 

Alsace 

341 

Alcantara 

.    550 

Alsauer 

.    475 

Alceste  I. 

755 

Alsen  I. 

476 

Alcoba^ 

554,555 

Alsfeld 

.    413 

Alcoy 

549 

Altai  M.     . 

629 

AJdborough  . 

.    240 

Altamura 

500 

Aldborough(Tork)  3131 

Alt-Arad    . 

4H 
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•     tn 

AHwi-lraffrt 
Jdwm  '  . 
Jdmh 
Atmt'timimf^lOj  71S 
Jdwm  ...  171 
AM*  •170 

710 
.  711 

MMk  .       .       971 

Sty  ...  411 
ABMkL  .  476^481 
Aaalfl    .       •      .  a« 
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B.  . 


•II 
.  407 


Mmhajtu^l.   .      •  177 
L    .       . 


.       • 


AnlMrBtbnri 

Anbtnt  iMt   . 

Anient 

Amlranta  L 

Aii^h«era 

Amlwch 

Ammerschwihr 

Amol 

Amoo  R. 


710 
Ml 

755 
MO 
870 
718 
155 
857 
870 
776 


Amoor  or  AmOr  R.  771 

AmoT     .        .  .   768 

Amplepaia  .       3^7 

AmpthUI  .811 

AmpturUs  548 

Amritslr  .   738 

Amron  I.    .  .       476 

Amsancto  L.  .   561 

Amstel  R.  .  .       8M6 

AniHterdiun    .  .   889 

AmBterdam  I.  .     1018 

Amuctt  L.       .  884 

Anapa     .  .785 

Anadir  Oolf  797 

Anadoli  .   647 

Anagoondy  715 

AnamourC.  .   641 
Anaradbapoora         789 

Anccnls         .  .   858 

AneerTille  854 

Ancona  .  .585 

Ancrum     .  S72 

Andalusia    .  545, 549 

AndelysiLes)  .       850 

Andemach  .    475 

Andes  M.   .  873 

Andorre  .   861 

AndoTcr  318 

Andresietax    .  .   353 

Andrychow  444 

Andujar  .   500 

Anduse  351 

Anegada  •    960 

'    '     baitk  317 


ABg8AD«wit 


Aiunv 


AngouMnM 
AnMMunoto 
AncnlllftL 
AiZalt    . 


AimO.  .       • 


Anmh    . 

ABMllftjB. 


411^ 


Amtabvio  BBMonlOlt 


ABtleoilil. 


AntioekML 

Antloqal* 

AntiparoaL 

Antipodes  L  . 

Antigua     . 

AnUsana  M. 

Anti-taurui  M. 

Antlvarl 

Anton  R.    . 

Antoura 

Antrim 

Antwerp        . 

Anweilor    . 

Anwoth 

Anxious  B. 

Ansln 

Anto  C.     . 

AoAta    . 

Aotoa  C.    . 

Apaniea 

Apennines  M. 

Ape's  hill 

Apolda 

ApoUinopoUs 

Appanooce 

Appalachian  BL 

Appenxdl 

Appln 

Appleby 

ApplecroM 

Applegarth 

Apt 

Aqaapendente 

Aqulla    . 

AquUeia 

Arabah    . 

Arab-gir 

jlrobia    . 

^raran 

Aradl.   . 

Aradas 

Aragon 

Aragona 

Aragua   . 


78'* 
»3 


AnMi<SI) 
Afal~ 


141 


416 
476 


740 
717 

141 
471 

•88 

•n 

418 


748 

aft 

M8 

•78 

•m 


•17 

718 


117 


1008 
900 
954 
688 
611 
18) 
653 


408 
171 

9M 
855 

559 
874«  575 
1008 
651 
151 
801 
415 
881 
947 
875 
871 
171 
151 
171 
ib. 
160 
585 
588 
441 
663 
649 
658 
716 
660 
651 
545 
591 
953 


8sa  •  777 


.  181 

Ars^JoM    .       .       847 
AiwatOn^THIMklQIO 


AfaTaUllf. 
Arawaa 
AianaB.  • 
AtlML  . 


•« 

781 
•81 


AiMiM 


171 


.  171 

Areaebon  •  111 

Ar«blp«lMO  .       .  808 

ArolsMrAiAt  in 


AVOO  •  ■  a 

Areola 

AkqC     .       •       • 

ABono  Beaton     Ml 
Arenell  • 


.  •    _ 

Ardelaoh    •  171 

AfdcMI          .  .  •!• 

Anleciia    .  S«,947 

.      •  HI 


Ml^lt7 

in 

.  Ill 


ArdalM  .  HI 

Avdpa^B  OH 

ArauMVt  |mId8     •  IM 


Ardftrt  . 


a 


147 
716 
856 
356 

349 


.       .   474 
Areqprfpa   .  104 

Artralo  •  040 

Aresso 
Arfeoilles 
Argaum 
Argeles 
Argentan  . 
Argentat 
ArgenteuQ 
Argentine  Repablle  956 
Argenton  .   351 

Arghana-madon       655 
Argo  Isle  . 
Argos  . 

ArgoetoU   . 
Arguln  B.  and  L 
Argyro-eastro 
Arfca 
Arichat . 
ArttoL 
Arlege 
Ariege  R. 
Ariish  dagh 
Aiimatbea 
Arkadia 
Arkansas  R. 
Arkttnmt 


hdM 


Arraa 


Aft 


O. 


Arke^o 

Arkhangel 

Ariko 

Arklow  . 

Ariiona 

ArkopoUs 

ArUno 

Aries 

Arlesbeim 

Arlon 

Armagh 

jtrmt^uia 

Armenia  (Ross.) 

Armenienstadt   . 

Arm«ntieres 

Arua 


833 

619 
613 

850 

611 

964 

.    913 

1004 

141.147 

.    318 


687 
654 

010 
878 
941 
836 
816 
886 


475 

.    948 

856 

848,356 

171 
.    384 

.  637 
783 
489 
155 


Ashrof 
Ashiah   . 
Ashtcad 
Asia   . 
jttia-minur 
Asia^ 
Askeaton 
Asperg 
Aspem   . 
Aspet 
Aspusi    . 
Assal  L. 
jinam     . 
Assaye 
Asaeerghor 
Assen 

A8-81o«U     . 

Assist     • 

Assouan 

Assumpcion 

Assye 

Assynt    . 

Assynt  point 

Astabola 

Astl     . 

Aston 

Aston-undar-iiiM 

Astoma 

Astrabad    . 

Astrakhan 

Asuncion    . 

Asyn-kalesi  Q. 

Ataoama    . 

Atenah  . 

AtOeh 

Athelstamtord 

Atbenry 

Athena    . 


.  4W 


.  7U 


.  «» 


AthU 


670 
7M 
1M» 
625 
617 
50D 
313 
410 
438 
3>1 
60 
AM 
715 
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TA 

m\ 

754 

6X9 

.  5a) 

830.  «U 

.  953 

7*5 

»7I 

161 

947 

574 

13) 

141 

547 

6n» 

50 
S67 
641 
954 
60 
8tf 
171 
313 
619 
151 
3U 
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AthloM 

aoB 

ii'r^  .  • 

.   300 

Baixaa 

866 

Banks  C.    • 

981 

AthoaM. 

.   611 

.       547 

Rakewell 

.    836 

Ranks  Peninsula     10tl4 

Alhj 

•     ao8 

Avilas     . 

.    545 

Rakhtcheseral 

688 

Rann  R. 

896 

AtlaaM. 

.    803 

AtIo    . 

434 

Rakonyer  wald 

.    445 

Bannaleo 

.       .   350 

Atlizeo 

•       961 

ATluthe  . 

.  a-M 

Raka 

783 

Rannockbum 

990 

AtratoR. 

.    883 

Ariona 

.       611 

RaU        .       . 

.    318 

Rados     . 

.    9:>4 

Atcchioak  . 

796 

AtIs               • 

.    554 

Rala  L.       . 

182 

Banswarra 

731 

Attauraa 

.    733 

Avoch 

.        371 

Ralaclara 

.    629 

Rant«m 

.        .   976 

Atdgny      . 

347 

Avon  R. 

.    188 

Ralaghaut 

721 

Rantry 

3IS 

Attlna    . 

.    688 

Avondale    . 

873 

.    715 

Ranyuls-sur-Mer  .   3.^ 

Attok 

734 

A  Tranches 

.    354 

682 

Rans 

408 

Auool. 

.    908 

Awad>iL   . 

.        798 

RaUton  L.      . 

.    446 

Rapaume 

.    356 

Atooi  L 

.      1016 

Awatska 

.    797 

Ralbeis 

831 

Rar  le  Due 

.        .    354 

Attoor    . 

.    738 

Ax       .        . 

.        347 

Balbriggan     . 
Raid  Head 

.    313 

Bar  sur  Aube 

347 

Attruck  R. 

673 

Axel 

.    390 

1004 

Rar  sur  Seiue 

.    847 

Aabagne 

.    348 

Azum 

.        836 

Raldemock    . 

.    871 

Rarabinsk 

788 

Aube 

342,347 

Ayasalouk 

.    647 

Raldock 

311 

Raracoa 

.    9Gt 

Aubenas 

.    347 

Aylesbury 

311 

Raleario  I 

.   633 

Raradla 

467 
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1004 

Flinders  B. 

980 

Four  I. 

317 

Flinders  I.      . 

.    981 

Fonrgeray 
Four  Lakes 

352 

Flinders  Point 

999 

883 

Flines-les-Rachea     855 

Foreauz  St.  . 

1004 

Flisk           .       . 

271 

Foyeran 

271 

Flitchin 

311 

Fowey     . 

234 

Flixecourt 

860 

Fowler's  Bay     . 

980 

Flodden 

.    245 

Fowler  Point 

9m1 

Florae 

853 

Fowlis 

271 

Florence 

581.  946 

Foyle  lough   . 

294 

Florensao  . 

352 

Fozford 

313 

Flores  I. 

.    974 

Frails  L 

294 

Florida  C. 

877 

Kranche  Comte 

341 

Florida  G.      . 

.    876 

Francisco  R. 

882 

Florida  Territory      941 

Franconia      .    408,520 

Flotte  (La)     . 

.    349 

Franeker 

391 

Fluelen 

371 

Frankenberg 

411 

Flushing 
Fluted  C     . 

.    890 

Frankenhausen 

416 

999 

Frankenstadt 

443 

Fochabers 

.    284 

Frankenstein 

473 

Kodderty    . 

271 

Frankenthal 

408 

Foggla    . 

.    588 

Frankfort        .    419.947 

Fogo 
Fohr  I. 

271 

Frankfort  on  the 

.    476 

Oder 

471 

Foinitaa 

612 

Frankland  hiUs     . 

(iOo 

VifO 

Foix 

341.847 

Fraustadt 

473 

Fokia 

647 

Franiensbrunnen . 

442 

Fokien 

.    754 

Frascati 

5H4 

Folembray 

347 

Fraser  R. 

881 

Foligno 

.    585 

FrateUi  rocks     . 

847 

Folkestone 

240 

Frauenberg    . 
Krauenfelu 

473 

Folrar    .       . 

.    458 

373 

Fontainebleau 

&%8 

Frautt-nuu 

442 

Fontaines 

.    367 

Fraserburgh 

282 

Fontarabia 

546 

Frederiksord  . 

:'9! 

Font«nay-en-Pttisaye 

Frederiksborg    . 
Frederiksh&ld 

482 

861 

503 

Fontenay  le  Comte  860 

FrederiksUd      . 

504 

FontenoT 
FontTieiile     . 

884 

Frederick 

945 

.    848 

Fredericksburg 

945 

Forbach      . 

855 

Fredericks!  hal 

475 

Forbes    . 

.    271 

Fredericklon 

9rj 

Forcalquier 

347 

Frederikhsfen 

410 

Forcheiistein 

.    456 

Frederikshauim 

525 

Fordoun     . 

271 

Frederikshavn 

482 

Fordyee 

.    272 

Frederiksteiu     . 

54)3 

Forfar 

287 

Fre-teriksvdrn 

ib. 

Forgan 

.    278 

Freoerik  Ueudrick* 

B 

Forgandenny 

.     f6. 

B.     •        •        . 

999 

Forglen 

ih. 

Frederik  Henderick 

Forgue 

Forli  .        .       . 

.     ib. 

B»        J>        •        . 

%b. 

585 

Freemantle 

997 

Forroeiitera  L 

.    533 

Freeman's  Nob 

995 

Formosa  C 

803 

Freestone  Cove 

999 

Formosa  L     . 

.    755 

Frehel  C. 

816 

Forres 

286 

Freising      . 

407 

Forrestier  C 

.    9!^ 

Frejus        .       . 

860 

Forrestier  Point 

ib. 

Frftnav    . 
French  I.    . 

858 

Fort  Armstrong 

,    947 

981 

Fort  Augusta    . 

063 

Frenchtown  . 

948 

Fort  Augustus 
Fort  Calhoun    . 

.    288 

French  Rocks   . 

723 

945 

Frtaes    . 

855 

Fort  Erie 

.    912 

Frenoy  le  Grand 

847 

Forteviot    . 

273 

Fresford 

313 

Fort  George  . 

.    288 

Fresnay 

316 

Fortingall 

273 

Frendenstadt 

409 

Fort  Jackson 

.    947 

Prevent 

856 

Fort  Monroe 

945 

Freyberg 

414 

Fort  Norfolk 

.    912 

Freyburg    . 

Freystadt 

Freywaldau 

411 

Fort  Philip 

947 

434 

Fort  Rotterdam 

.  9n 

443 

Fort  Royal 

964 

Friedberg 

412 

Fort  VancouTcr 

.    948 

Friikleck     . 

443 

Fort  WUUam 

S88, 714 

Friedland       .    418 

,473 

Fortesque  B. 

999 

Friendly  Islands 

1015 

Fortiiied  Island 

740 

Frieres-FaiUouei 

347 

Foss 

.    273 

Frio  C. 

877 

Fossano 

574 

Fribourg 

371 

Fossaway 

.    271 

FriesJand 

386 

FosUt 

828 

Fringy  Baxar     . 

713 

Fotheringay  . 

.    244 

Frische-haf   . 

462 

Fouesnant 

350 

Frobisher  Strait 

876 

Fouf 

.    664 

Frome                • 

247 

Fougeres    . 

852 

Frome  R. 

182 

Fougerolles 
Feufllac 

.    357 

Frontenac 

911 

353 

Frontignsn    . 

a^2 

Foulden 

.    271 

Froslnone 

584 

Foul  Island 

716 

Fruges    . 

356 

Foulis,  we5U>r 

.    271 

Fugger 
Fulda 

4i0 

Foulness  I. 

180 

412 

Fnlham  242 

Fullodee        .  .   731 

FulU  .        ib, 

Fumay    .        .  .847 

Funchal  .        557 

Fundalt  .    857 

Fnnen  I.     .  .       476 

Funfkirchen  .   458 

Fured  ib, 

Fnmeanz  I.  .   999 

Fnrrah  .       677 

Furruckabad  .    7x0 

Fnrstenberg  .        420 

Furstenfeld    .  .    434 

Furth         .  .       4U9 

Fusina    .        .  .579 

Futtehghnr  720 
Futtehpoor-Sikri      719 

Futtehpore     .  .    783 

Fnttelgung  ib. 

FuTeau  .    348 

Fyvie          .  373 

F^sabad  .   779 

Fysabad  (India)  727 

G 

Gabon  858 

Gabs        ...    847 

Gadamit  849 

GaeU  .588 

Gage  Road         .       980 

Gaillac  .    860 

Gaimara  Islands      1004 

Galngoondaun       .   722 

Gainsborough    .        242 

GairiockiAT.  .    272 

Gais    ...        572 

Galacs    .        .        .    613 

Galapsgos  L  965 

Galashiels       .        .    290 

Galatina  5(i8 

GalaU     .  .613 

Galena  947 

Galicia  (Spain)      .    545 

Galicia  (Polish)         446 

GallarKUes      .        .    351 

Gallegu  I.   .        .        965 

Galle^head  .    y94 

Gallipoli  588, 610 

Galloper  Sand    .        180 

Galston   .  .271 

Galveston  City  .        949 

Galway  .    294,  309 

Gambia  R.  .851 

Gambler  I.     .        .  Iul8 

GambrCtu  673 

Ganirie  . 

Gan 

Oandia    . 

Ganges  R. 

Ganges   . 

Gang  pore  . 

Ganjah 

Ganjam 

Gannat 

Gantheaume  B. 

Gantheaume  Po 

Gap 

Gard 

Oarda  L.     . 

Gardanne 

Gardiner     . 

Gareloch 

Garguniiook 

Gariep  R. 

Garigliano  R. 

Garonne 

Garonne  R. 

Gar  roil  Point 

Gartly 

Gartopo 

Garva({h 

Ganrald 

Oarvork 

Gaseony 

Gaak  C.      . 

Gask 

Gaatein 

Gata  C. 

Oatchina    . 
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273 
356 
545 
6^3 
852 
718 
783 
722 
347 
980 
981 
347 

842.351 
560 
348 
942 
285 
273 
866 
.■^» 

342.  351 
318 
262 
273 
773 
813 
279 
271 
341 
271 
673 
431 
533 
524 
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OtttethMd  .  SW 

Oatrone      .  M9 

Oatton  .  .  .  M9 
Oavi  .  .  .  ft74 
Oawulgurh  .   7S6 

Ga.Tftu  7U 

Gasa  ...  654 
G«lMai  65i 

OmI  ...  883 
OMlvink  C.  980 

OeerC.  .  .  .803 
0«Ma  .  .  .  8S6 
Ocflo  .499 

GeUlingen  409 

OeispoUbeim  .  8!S6 
Oeelong  .  .993 

G«ld«rUiMl  .  Ss6 
0«ldem  .        .    474 

Oanmppe     . 
0«Derac 
OaneTft 
0«neTa  L.  . 
Genoa 
Genoa  O.    . 
Oentilly 
Geographe  B. 
Geograohe  C 
GeorghieTsk  . 
George  1.    . 
Georgetown 
Georgetown  94a,  946, 958 
Georgetown   (Afr.)  858 
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.    851 

375,944 

864.883 

575 

138 

.    858 

.   9hO 

980 

.    787 

883 

751.868 


Gforjfia 

Georgia  I.  . 

Otoigia  (As.) 

Georgian  B. 

Georgia  I. 

Gera   . 

Gerace    . 

Gerardmer 

Gerbeh  I. 

GerbeTilliers 

Gergy      . 

Genna 

German  Ocean 

Germersheim 

Gernrode 

OeroUtetn  . 

Gerona   . 

Gers 

Gersau    . 

Gersat 

(ic9pun»art 

Gcx 

G*yer 

Ghab  valley 

Ghadamis 

Ghaf^ah 

Gharra  R. 

Ghat    . 

Ghauts  M. 

Ghazeepur 

Ghazipore 

Ghecza 

Ghelenjilc 

Ghenneh 

Ghent      . 

Ghergonar   . 

GhouTjlk  L. 

Ghilan 

Ghisoni   . 

Ghiu8tendil 

Ghiznee  . 

(iliourka 

Ghoosghur 

Ghor  valley 

Ghulguleh 

Ghunill 

Ghuznee 

Gialuir 

GUnnuti  I. 

Giant's  Cau;>e 

Giaveno 

Gibara 

Oiborough 

GibraltJir 

Gibraltar  Toint 

Giech 

Gien     . 

Giengen 


941 
1019 
78i 
883 
1015 
416 
589 
361 
838 
854 
857 
849 
138 
409 
416 
475 

.  548 
842,351 

.  370 
356 
847 
347 
413 
640 
849 
847 
6M3 
849 
680 
720 
ib. 
828 
785 
830 
383 
715 
644 
670 
349 
611 
676 
733 
718 
640 
677 
729 
676 
65=) 
559 
2fM 
574 
962 

.    312 

5.W,  953 

180 

.    421 
353 

.    409 


wjiy 


Oletaen 

Gifford   . 

Gigha  and  Cara 

GLgUo  I. 

Gignao 

GUon 

Oilead 

OUgU     . 

Gilnhansen 

Gilolo  I. 

Ginftont 

Oincla 

Oiugee 

OioTenazso    . 

Oiran  . 

Glrdleneaa 

Girgeh 

Oirgenti 

GirnarM. 

Giromagny    . 

Giron 

GirondeR. 

Gironde 

Girah6    . 

Giraupah    . 

Girtbon 

Oinran 

Oisors    . 

Gltachin     . 

Glolla  Mnora 

GiTet 

Girort    . 

Givry 

GladoTa 

Olaaa 

Gladamnir 

Glammia     . 

Glarua    . 

Glasgow     . 

Glaslough 

Glasserton 

Glaasford 

Glats 

Glanchao       • 

GlelwiU     . 

Glenans 

Glenarm 

Glenberrie     . 

Glenbucket 

Glencairn 

Glencaple 

Glencross 

Glendcvon 

Glenelg 

Glenholm 

Glenisla 

Gleninore-nan- 

Albin 
GienmoriHton 
Glenmuiclc 
Glennies  I. 
Glenorchy 
Glen  R.       . 
Gleushitil 
Glogau 
Glorael  . 

Glommen  R. 
Glons 
Gloucester 
GlucksUdt     . 
Gluiras 
Glurns 
Ginund 
Gnesen 
Goa     . 
Goalpara 
Gobi  Desert 
Godalmlng     . 
Godavery  K. 
Godorich 
Goerz 
Goes 
Gohnd 
Goloonda 
Goldberg    . 
Gotd  Coast      . 
Goldenbridge 
GolfoDulce   . 
Gelling 
Golspie 
Goinabiu  L. 


411 

.  3ia 

t79 
.    559 
3SS 
545.547 
640.947 
.    774 
419 
.    977 
851 
.    »48 
TM 
.    588 
947 
.    96a 
829 
.   591 
V        799 
.    857 
954 
816,  318 
849,851 
.    834 
793 
.    979 
971,983 
.    350 
443 
.    688 
847 
.    857 
.        ib. 
.    61S 
973 
.    979 
•ft. 
.    871 
981 
.    813 
973 
.   979 
473 
.    418 
473 
.    817 
»       813 
.   971 
ib. 
.    973 
985 
.    271 
ih. 
272,996 
271 
.    972 

.    260 

270 
.    272 

981 
.    272 

182 
.    272 

473 
.    349 

486 
.    3K4 

237 
.    482 

347 

.    434 

409,439 

.    473 

735 
.    715 

630 
.    249 

684 

.    912 

.      '441 

.    390 

718.  728 

726.947 

473 
.    854 

313 
.    883 

439 
.    271 

560 


Gombroon 
Gommi  Faiaafe 
Gonasser 
Gondar 
Gonesse 
Gonnebem 
Gonfaron 
Good-Hope  C. 
Goodwin  Sands 
Qoole 

Goomsorgurh 
Gooroodwara 
Gooty     . 
Goppingen 
Gorabonder 
Goragot 
Gorcum 
Gordon 
Gore  1. 
Goree  L 
Gorqy     . 
Gorgona  L 
Gori 
Oorllts 
Gort 
Gors 
I  Gone 
Oorioe 
I  Goaport 
I  Goaalar 
I  Gotha 


S73 
875 
716 
886 
858 


Gothland  I. 

Gottenbnrg    . 

Gotteschee 

Gottingen 

Gottorp 

Gottwelb 

Gouda 

Goudet 

GoQ^a 

Gour  . 

Gourdon 

Gourgan  R.       * 

Gourln    . 

GoumajT     • 

Ooaro<m 

Gouaeaueoort    . 

Goran 

Gowhatti    . 

Gowrah 

Gozo 

(traa  I.    . 

Grabow 

Gracias 

Graciasa  Dios.  C. 

Gradisca 

Grado 

Craffreynet    . 

GraAon 

Grafton  C.      . 

Graliamstown    . 

Grain 

Grain  Coast 

Graitney 

Graniat 

Grampian  M. 

Gran 


860 

803 

180 

954 
.    729 

730 
.    792 

409 
.    725 

713 
.    890 

979 

.    197 

886.855 

.    813 

559 
.    783 

473 
.    313 

491 
.    855 

441 
.    948 

417 
.   415 

486 
.    499 

434 
.    417 

489 
.    434 

890 


Oranlbc*  .  .  >» 
Orare  M 

GraTeUn<>«  SU 

Gratreaend  .  910 

GraToaa  4Sl 

Gray  .       .  S7 

Ortat  Ftsb  R.  .  8» 
Great  Orra«*ft  Head  IM 
Great  Swan  Port  M 
Grwcw  €14 

Green  Ray  .  tM 

Grven  C  .  .  9U 
<  GnM^nfield  .  .  M 
Green  I.  .  .  981 
Greeni'tHd  .  966 

Greenlaw    .  9M 

Greenock  .  ISO 

Greenore  Point        tSi 

S» 
9K3I0 

479 
.   4N 

4IC 


8»1 


711 

714 
353 

673 
354 

889 
990 
855 

979 
715 
313 
592 
659 
418 
953 
877 
441 
ib. 
868 
947 
980 
867 
664 
854 
271 
353 
158 
456 


Granada  .    549,  953 

Granard  .        308 

Grand  Ance  .  .    316 

(iranilchamp  .        3-V) 
Grand  Chartrense     352 

Grand  Gulf  .        946 

Grandhaven  .  .    948 
Grand  Miqucllon      960 

Grandson        .  .    374 

(irand  Vay  .        316 

Grandviiliers  .    354 

Grange  .        273 

Graneemouth  .    291 

Graixja  .        546 

Gran  R.  .    445 

Grantham  242,  I0tr2 

Grant  Point  981,999 

Granville    .  .        358 

Grao                .  .    548 

Grasholm  I.  .        181 

Graxse  .    360 

Graysmere  L.  .        182 

Gratz  .431 

Graudenz    .  .        473 


156 


841 
3U 
M 
147 
2tf 


Green  Point 
Green  wicb 
Greifawaid 
Grein 
GreiU 
Grenada  L 
Grenade 
Grenadines    . 
Grendelbru^ 
GreneUe 
Grennab 
Greni'bie 
Gr«nTille  C- 
Greoaz 
Gretita  Green 
Grignon 
Grim  C.      . 

Grimnta  .   413 

Grimsby      .  Ml 

Grimstad  .   ><3 

Grindelwald  K9 

Grinatead  .  3'-2 

Grindstones.  .      V» 

GrisNeaC.    .  .  3:« 

GriaoUes     .  360 

Grisona  .  373 

Groden  431 

Grodno  .   329 

Groeden  4)4 

GroLx  I.          .  .  317 

Groningen  386,  X'l 

Groote  L    .  Wl 

GrosbliederotrofT  .   i'^ 

Grt»8  NVx  C.  .       3;*^ 

Gro^selting- n  .    41: 

Grosscnhayn  4:3 

Groseto           .  .   J«1 

Grosa-messeritz  44t 

Gross  wardein  .    1*^7 

Grotto  del  Cane  >V3 

Grouais  I.      .  .   317 

Gruissan     .  34-1 

Grunberg  .   473 

Gninenpun  .       4:6 

Gnina     .  .47 

Gruyeres    .  ST  I 

Gaadalaxara  547,  *.'M 

Guadalcanal  -^^t 

Guadalquivcr  R.  .   ^^ 

Guadalupe  547 

Guadalupe  R.  .(«<•) 

Guadelou{»o  I.  .       £N<» 

Guadiana  R.  .   &U 

Guadix  St9 

Gualata  .   M« 

Guanabacoa  SiH 

Guanacacbeo  C.  .   SM 

Guanare  !»S3 

Guanaxuato    .  .   9S1 

Guarda  554 

GuardAfui  C.  .    «l"-9 

Guastjdla  5(h> 

Guatemala  .   9.V3 

Guancblnango  V>] 

Guayaquil  .    SiM 

Guayaquil  G.  .        ^7< 

Guhen     .        .  .471 

Gubbio        .  ,       5^1 

Goeber^chwihr  .   397 

GuebwilWr  .       3-^7 

Guelph            .  .   b\i 

Gueinen^    .  3.VS 

Goer  .34 


GulH       . 
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HenM|rin 


H«r*ford 
Hwfonl 

Htricoon  ' 


Heillnc  1 

HpjlMbnr.    . 
Hieh;>  Pofnl 


llllSb^haaHn'  . 

UlUiburongh'  . 
I    HiUiborougli  C. 

I    HIlHnhMm 
I    Hilton    . 


I    Hlngbtnghal 

I    Hippo 

I     Hlp]K>-ZU]rtiu 


flltlklHh 
Ha1»n  Toi 


I    Hollirjl 
H^HKlbt 

i    Hohen.ul'n 
'    Hohnitdn 


I  Holku    . 

i  HaIUi>il(Eii 

)  HMani 

)  Holltntlul 

I    Halme'iBol. 

I    Holjhwl 

aolfvdl 
(olTwood 
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Bonolola  or  Hmi»- 


pora 

.  igi7 

HoodL 

.      1016 

HoogU  R. 

.  6n 

416 

Iloom 

.   M9 

Hope's  NoM  C. 

im 

Uorda 

.    474 

Iloni 

4IS 

Horn  C 

.  vn 

HomcMtl* 

til 

Homaea 

.   SIS 

HoniMy     « 

S4S 

Ilonluun 

.    SM 

Hoshan  Vole«iio       GS9 

UoshunnlMd 

.    7St 

HtMiana-kokeno  I.   1004 

Hoiuu  I 

.    317 

Houdan 

166 

.    7M 

HoolyaL. 

641 

Itoaasiow 

.    SU 

Hoaston 

173.949 

Houtman'ftAbrolbo*  991 

Howe  C 

961 

Howley  ShouU 

.     ib. 

Howaam    . 

17i 

Howth    . 

.    SIS 

Hot     . 

.        271 

Hr»aiMh 

.    443 

Huabelne  L 

1006 

Huaman^a 

.    9ft4 

HaaocabeHea 

t» 

Haanaco 

.   a. 

Hucknall    . 

245 

Hnddvnfield 

.  las 

Hnddiksral 

499 

Hudson 

.    943 

Hndson's  B. 

675 

Hudson  R. 

.      .    679 

Hue     .       . 

74S 

Huelra 

.    550 

Huen 

486 

Uue«ca 

.    M 

Huesden 

890 

Hnete     . 

.    515 

Hull 

154.911 

Hull  R. 

.    18:1 

HulRt 

390 

Hulwud 

.    7'i8 

Huniber  R. 

179 

Iluiiibie 

.    272 

11  lime 

if>. 

Hummock  I. 

.    999 

Hiiueary    . 

U.'i 

llunimruen    . 

.    3>7 

lIunsDor     . 

723 

Hunter  I. 

.    999 

Huiitiiifrtion 
Hunt^ville      . 

2Xi 

.    916 

Huntlv 

273 

Huon'R. 

.    91<« 

llurdwar    . 

7-iO 

Iluret^ka 

.    733 

Huron 

947.  9-18 

Huron  L. 

.    88-i 

Hurryal 

7i3 

Hurst  Point   . 

.     180 

Hussoinabad 

721 

Hu»singahad 

.    721 

Husun-abdaul 

733 

Huttenberg    . 

.    440 

Hutton 
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Messina  Strait  .       558 

Mestre    .  .    579 

Biesarado  C.  856 

Bfesurata  .   848 

Meteora  611 

Methllc   .       .  .871 

MeUiTen  873 

Mets  .  .  855 
MeU  en  Cootore      356 

Meudon  .  .   859 

Meulan  358 
Menng  snr  Loire  353 
Meung  sur  Terre     349 

MeorsaoH  .  849 

Meurthe         .  318, 354 

Mense         .  313, 354 

Mexico    .  .   950 

Mexico  O.      .  876 

IMeymao      .  .       349 

MeynR.         .  .   394 

Meze  .        .  .         358 

Mesetlow  .    650 

Mex«n         .  536 

Mezin             .  .    353 

Mexlores  .       347 

Mezohegyes   .  .   446 

Meuoro  .  .  611 
Mhar      ...   727 

Mhow         •  .       714 

Mhnr      .        •  •   730 

MhyeR.     .  .        684 

Miana     .        .  .   670 

Miask  530 

Miataul.        .  .    755 

Michelstadt  .       413 

Michiifan        .  .941 

Michigan  L.  .       882 

Mlckryl.        .  .    363 

MidcalcH^r       .  378,286 

MIddelburg  8M),  942 

Middleble       .  .   371 

Middlesex  .  .       833 

Middleton       .  .313 

Middleton's  I.  .       9«f8 

Middlcwich   .  .311 

Midhurst    .  .       313 

Mldmar          .  .   872 

Midnapore  713 
Migrie    ...   873 

Mikhallch  .  648 

Milan      .       .  578,947 

Mllford  855 

BfUlford  Harcn  .    180 

Milhao  348 

Milhaud         .  .   351 

Mlllaa  366 

MllledgerUle  .   946 

MUlery  357 

BiiUstreet  .  813 
BUlly  ...        858 

BlilnaT.  .   461 

BCilnathort  313 
Blilton     ...   840 

Mlltota  M.  808 

MUwaukle  .  .  948 
Minching-Hampton  31 1 

BUndanao  I.  .       977 

Minden           .  .   474 

Mlndlree    .  739 

Minehead  .   847 

Mtngrelra  784 
Miniac  Monren     .  358 

Minleh  .       839 

Minnlgair  .   873 

Minorca  I.  533 

Minth             .  .   362 


Minsk  589 

Bfinto      .        .  .    873 

Mira    .        .  579 

Miramicbe  B.  .   918 
Miranda  de  Conro     554 

Miranda  351 

Mirandola  .   581 

MIrebcaa    .  861 

MIrfooweR.    .  .    758 

Mirecourt  361 

Miremont  .    350 

Mirepoix    .  847 

Bilnufferabad  .  733 

Mischkolocx  457 

Miseno           .  .   587 

Miseno  C.  .       559 

Misltra    .       .  .680 

Bfisratah     .  848 

Misaa  .618 

Miuisaini  IMl 

Mlsslasippl  R.  .       877 

Missolonghi   .  .   619 

Missouri  941 

Mlseoori  R.   .  .877 

MUter  .       847 

Mitobam        .  .   850 

Mitebellstown  .       313 

Biitiaro  L       .  .  1015 

Blittau  585 

MItterbnrg     .  .   434 

Mittun        .  .       676 

Mitweyda      .  .  413  i 

Bliyako  799 

Misen  Head   .  .    394 

Mobile        .  .       946 

Mobile  R.  .   880 

Mocaluba   •  591 

Mocha    .       .  .965 

Mocbrum  .  873 

Modain  .   656 

^iodbury     .  .       311 

Modena  .  .580 

Modura       .  503 

Mo«lan            .  .    350 

Moelmyn    .  .       750 

Moenl.           .  476,506 

Mofliat  285 

Mogadore  .   845 

Mogam  Plain  670 

Moghrob  .    H37 

Mo-goung  .       746 

Moguer  .       •  .   550 

Mobaos  458 

Mobammerah  .   657 

MoblleT      .  .        629 

Mobon    .       •  .   354 

Moln           .  .       953 

Moira  .   813 

Molslalna   .  360 

Mo  ssac  .    ibm 

Mojalsk      .  686 
Mokha    ...   664 

Moklmdurra  .       731 

Moko-blnll  L  .  1004 

Mold           .  .       318 

Moldavia       .  .   613 

MoleR.      .  .       181 

Molfetta  .    688 

Molina  .       645 

MoIlittToe      .  .   738 

Molsbeim  357 
Molucca  Islands  974, 977 

MolwiahR.    .  .    838 

Mombas     .  850 

Moropox  •   964 

Monaco       .  575 

Monagban  .   309 

Monaster    .  847 
Monastler  (Le)      .   863 

Monastir    .  .       610 

Monate  L.      .  .660 

Monboey    .  •       646 

Bfoncallerl  .   574 

Monchlqna  666 

Moneontour  .  .   849 

Monoorrah  L  740 
Moncur  L      ...   981 

Mondego  R.  684 

Mondonedo  647 

Mondoobleau  .   368  | 

MoodoTl  674 1 


Monedie 

Monein 

Monestien 

Monghir     . 

Munglbello 

MamgoUa 

Momfleth    . 

Monikie 

Mon!mall 

Monistrol 

Monivaird 

Monkhmd 

Monkton    . 

Monmouth 

Monopoli    . 

Monquhltter 

Monreale 

Monroe 

Monroria 

Mods 

Monsera 

Monserrat 

Monsbeim 

Montagnac 

Montague  I. 


ITS 
866 
347 
714 
58!l 
770 
871 

a. 

853 
871 
378 
871 
243 
588 

87a 

591 
947 
856 

384 
784 

960 

419 

358 

903,981 


Montaiue  Sound  980 
Montaign  .   360 

Montarcls  858 

Montauban  .  .  860 
Montoud     .  858 

Montauk  Point  .  677 
MoDtbard  849 

MoDtbellard  850 

Mont  Blanc  148, 375 
Montbrefaain  .  347 
Montbrison  868 

Montbron  \   348 

Montcomei  347 

Mont  Dauphin  ^. 

Mont  de  Marsan  368 
Montdidler  .  360 
Montebello  .  .  947 
Montebourc  364 

Monte  Casino  .  588 
Monte  Cenere  .  874 
Monte  Christo  I.  .  669 
Monte  d'  Argentaro 

C  669 

Monteflascone  .  585 
Montegp  B.  968 

Monte  Leone  .  589 
Montelimar  •  860 
Montenegro  .  .  601 
Monte-Pulclano  688 
Montereaux  358 

Monterey  •  645,  951 
Monte  Santo  441,611 
.Hontesqnien  .  851 
Monteux  •       360 

Monte  Verglne  .  688 
Monte  Video  987 

MoiiteTiUlert  .  869 
Montfaleene  441 

Montflanquin  •  868 
Montfort    .  848 

Montfbrt  TAmanry  868 
Montfort  sur  Men     851 


Montfirin 

Montgomaiy 

MonticeUo 

Montiers    . 

Montignae 

MontineTiUe 

Mon^ole 

Monubery 

Mont  Louis 

Mont  Lttfon 

Moutluel 

Montmartra 

Montmedv 

MontmelUan 

Montmorency 

Montmorlllon 

Montobora  I. 

Montoir 

Montoire 

Montona 

Montpelier 

Montpelller   . 

Montpeyroux 

Montreal 


.   851 

IflO 

.   945 

676 

.    860 

IflO 

.    474 

366 
.   867 

347 
.    ib* 

856 
.    854 

574 
358.389 

861 
.  1004 

»8 

.    858 

.      441 

94S 


80S 

348,911 
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M<mtreail 
Modtrmil- 
MomrcoU- 
MootroM    . 
MootroMpitU 
Moot  Ronce 
MontMmi 
Mont  St. 
MoQTmiuk 


»7 


Monzie 
Moodgvl 
Moonsto 
Moorlej 
Moonbedabttd 
L. 


MS.  963 

IM 

m 

.  578 
S71 

.  715 
t71 

.   713 


Mormnt  Point 


Morat 
Moral 
MoffmTU 
Monj  Firth 


n  I  Moontmorris  R 

Moaiitr»Ui 

Moont't  B. 

Mount  Talbot 

Moanonk 

Mouse  vald 

Mooak 

Mooy 

Moniaj 

Mooxon 

Mow   . 

Mowee  I. 

Mo7    . 

Moyenrie       • 

Mosambi<iaa 
7U  i  Mosdoc  . 
883  <  Moch-Weoloek 

Mockaini 

Mnckart 

Man 

Mnhl 

MnUlMim 

Mnhr  B. 

MaUten 

Mairarontlde 

Muirklrk 

Mnktul 


ib. 
718 
981 
356 
545 

m 

3S0 
371 
738 
443 


365 

Morbihan       .  .   316 

MorMhandap.  343,354 

Mordlngton  371 

Mtrwa     .       .  .614 

Morabattle  97S 

Morecambt  B.  .   180 

Moraham    .  371 

More-head  .   961 

Moresnet    .  475 

Moret      *       .  .  366 

MoretooB.  980 

Moretona     .  .   981 
Moraton*  Himprtaadai  I 


Moreton 
Moreuil  . 
Morgarteo 
Morgea   . 
Mono 

Morltsborg    . 
Morlaix 
Mormoiron    . 
Morotiri  I. 

Morpeth 
Morriston  . 
Mors 
Mortain 
Mortara  . 

Morteau 
Mortefontalne 
Mortlach 
Mortlake    . 
Morton   . 
Morton  ( HalO 
Mort  point     . 
Morun^^en  . 
Morven  . 
Mosbach 
Moscow 
Moselle  dep. 
Moselle  R, 
Mossel  bay 
Mostar        . 
Mosul 
Motiera 
Motokawa  I. 
Motril 
Motupalli 
Moudania   . 
Moudania  G. 
Moudon 
Moukden        . 
Moulin        . 
Moulins  .        . 
Moulmein  . 
Moulsey 
Moultan 


981 
.   360 

371 
.   374 

360 

.   414 
351 

.    360 
1001 

.    244 
.    .  944 

.    474 
S54 

.    674 
350 

.    355 

.    273 
250 

.    273 
272 

.    180 
473 

.    272 
410,  413 

.  625 
342,355 
317 
867 
612 
656 
375 
1004 
519 
722 
648 
641 
374 
772 
271 
347 
749 
250 
734 


Mouna-Kaah,  vole.  1017 
Mouna-Koah  Tole.  ib. 
Moungpai  .  .  749 
Mounts. of  the  Moon  802 
Mount  Vernon  .  945 
Mount  Dillj  C.  682 

Mountmellick        .   313 


Mulka 
Molkhar 
Mnllargoor 
MaUincar      . 
MnllofCantire 
MnU  of  Galloway 

MolMO 

MqUc    . 
Momble'i  Head 
Mnnabpaad  . 
Mandee 
Munden 

Muodlah    .       . 
Munnhpett  . 
Munieh      .       . 
Manipoor 
MoiunQgaii 


980 
313 
180 
313 
849 
372 
651 
355 
354 
347 
714 
1016 
973 
S54 
8S9 
787 
812 
972 
971 
441 
479 
474 
445 
390 
979 
971 
796 
367 
733 
796 
a6. 
308 


733 
357 
180 
799 
733 
417 
718 
726 
408 
716 
409 


Mnnater  306, 309^  357, 474 

Mnrana .  .   579 

Murany  .       457 

Muras     .        .  .   545 

Murat         .  .        348 

Murau    .        .  .434 

Murcia       .  .       549 

Muret      .        .  .351 

Murg.ab  R.  .        673 

Murghab        .  .    672 

Murroes     .  .        271 

Murviedro      .  .   548 

Muscat        .  .        664 

Muscle  B.       .  .999 

Mushed       .  .       671 

Musselburgh  .    286 

Mussouri  .       721 

Mussj  sur  Seine  .   347 
Mustapha-palanka    61 1 

Muthil        .  .       271 

Muthill  .        .  .313 

MutteraholU  .       dftl 

Mutt  rah         .  .    720 

Muzuffergrorh  .       733 

Mycale  C.      .  .641 

Mycenn      .  .       619 

.  .   722 


Mysore 


N 


Naas    . 

Nablous 
Nabobgunge 
Nab  Rock 
Nacogdochoi 
Nsfels 
Nagore 
Nagpore 
Naguldinny 
Nagy-cnyed    . 
Nahe  R.      . 
Nahr-el-kelb  R.     . 
Nain    . 
Nairn 

NaitravQtty 
^akcheran  or  Nakh 
chivao 


308,313 
.    654 

713 
.    181 

949 

.    371 

713,  730 

.    726 

722 
.    459 

394 
.    653 

902 

288 

722 


784 


Nalande  738 

Mamnr  .  .   884 

Mancy  364 

Nanga-onnn  B.  .  1003 
MangaMki  800 

Maagia    .  .   368 

Nan-Uog    .  768 

Nant  .   »48 

Nan-tchang-foo  769 
Nantarre  .   358 

Nantes  353 

Nantoa  .   S47 

Mantnckei  .  943 
Nantucket  Shoala  i*. 
Nantwich  .  311 

Nant-y^lo  .  .  943 
Naours  .       360 

Napa  Kiang  •  .  773 
NaparUna  .  964 

Napkit  .  .  .666 
Naples  City  667 

Naples  947. 948 

Natches  .   946 

Napoleon    .  947 

Napoll  di  Romania  619 
Napoli  di  Malvaala  690 
Nara  ...  800 
Narangnr  .  713 

Narfoonna  .   348 

Narcono  M.  .  663 
NarewR.  .   ¥9 

Nami  .        .       685 

Namol  .  •  .731 
Narym  R.  .  •  788 
Naaanrah  •   733 

Narhada  R.  681 

Nanra  ...  594 
Naseby  .  .  944 
NaahiiUa  .  .  947 
Nassau  .  .  419 
NasaoTa  .  .  612 
Natchitoches  .  947 
Natal  Point  867 

Nat'hdwara  .  .  730 
Natore  718 

Natron  lakes  .  .  813 
Naturaliste  Point  981 
Nauders  .   434 

Nauhcim  .  •  411 
Naumburg  .  .  472 
Navan  306 

Navarino  .  620,948 
Navurre  .  •  645 
Navia        .         .  ib. 

Navigator's  Is.  .  1015 
Navy  I.  .  .  883 
Naxla  .  .  .  620 
Nay  ...  356 
Nazareth  .  .  652 
Naze  ...  180 
Neagh  L.  .  .  295 
Neath  .        .        312 

Nebelhohle  .  .410 
Ne4Jed  .  .  662 
Needle  Rock  .  .  999 
Needles  C  .        180 

Neeloo  .  .  733 
Neemuch  .  .  731 
Nefta  ...  847 
Negapatam  .  .  722 
Negonibo  .  .  738 
Negrais  C.  .  .  742 
NegrU  Point  .  877 
Negro  C.  .  .  803 
Nerroland  .        850 

Neuston  .        .    273 

N6le  ...  360 
Nellore  .        .    722 

Nelson         .  .1009 

Nelson's  Bank  .  998 
Nelson  C.  .  .981 
Nel8on  U.  .  .  881 
Nemi  L.  .        .    560 

Nemours  .  .  358 
Nen  R.  .  .  .  182 
Nenagh  .  .  313 
Nenthom  .  •  272 
Nepaut  .  .  734 
Nepean  point  .  981 
Ncrac  .        .        353 

Nerbaddah  or  Ner- 
buddah  R.  . '  684 


Nerla  .      .      117 

NarmaddaK.  .  m 
Naattng  271 

Nanhiirig  •  401 

NaochaiiBl  Ki 

Neo««ybaa  .  4U 

Meufboun  3M> 

Neofchaid  .  .  3» 
Neofchateaa  Ml 

Nenforstwald  .  4fl 
Nen-Oradiaka  .  461 
Neuhaaa  .  4M 

Neuilly  3» 

NenUrchen  .  .  413 
Maomagaa  .  474 
Meomant  .  434 

NensaU  .       4W 

Neoaiedlar  Sea  .  4«S 
Neuaohl  .      4^ 

Neuaa  .474 

Nen  SCr^iU  4» 

Neoatadt  408»  410, 416 
Neoatadt  438.457,473 
Newatadt-an-dar- 

doase    . 
Nenstaedtl 
Neatitacban 
Neotra  . 

NeuTilly 
Neuwelt      .       . 
Nenwerk 
Neuwied  • 

Nerers    .       • 
NoTiansk    . 
NeTia  I. 
New-Abbcy 
New  Albany  • 
New  Arad 
Newark 
Newark-on-Trent 


New  ArkbaDcdl 
Sand     • 


471 
440 
4U 
496 
3S5 
443 
430 
475 
3U 
7SI 
960 
271 
947 
4U 
944 
245 
9QS 
180 
271 
9li 
»«( 
313 
947 
9K 
414 
1010 

9:  J 

&44 


Mewarp 
Mewbattle 
New  Bedford  . 
Newbem 
Newborongh 
New  Boston 
Newbottle 
New-brandenborg 
New  Briuin  I. 
Sew  Brurutrirk 
New  Rrunsirick 
New  BufTalo 
New  burgh  .  »8.  i<43 
Newbum(Fift)  .  373 
Newbury  .  231.  Sit 
Newbury  port  .  943 
New  Caledonian  I.  1010 
Newcastle  .  244.  ^li 
Newcastle  945. 9» 

Newcastle  (IreUnd.'  313 
Newcastle-under- 
line .  .  34< 
Newent  .  .  .311 
Newera-cllla  .  73& 
Newfoundland  .  9V9 
New  Forest  .  li^S 
New  Glasgow  .  9\t 
New  Granada  .  &^ 
New  Gn intra  .  1C»J9 
New  Hampshire  Wl 
New  Hanover  I.  .  1010 
Newliaven  .  250,  y« 
New  Hebrides  L  1010 
Newhills  .  .  2T0 
New  Ireland  L  .  loio 
New  Jcrtty  .  .  Wl 
New  lands  .  .  ST3 
New  Lebanon  .  &43 
New  Liverpool  .  J*i3 
New  Macliar  .  .  270 
New  Malton  313 
Newmarket  .  233, 944 
New  North  IVaUt  9i>j 
New  Orleans  .  S»47 
New  Park  .  IsO 
Newport  243.  255, 313 
Newport  .  .  942,944 
Newport -pagnel  .  311 
New  Ross  .  .  »>» 
New  Ruppin  .  .471 
Newpy                        909 
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nmasey  713 

FUtana  .       .  .649 

PUten  421 

FIaUnb  .  .619 

Platabarg  .  943 

PlaUenaee     .  .  44ft 

Phuen  415 

Plwaz    .  .848 

Plednm  849 

Pleiben  .        .  .   850 

PleibawGliriflt  .  A 
PMf       ...  878 

Pl«lne-Fougeres  852 

Plelan    .  '    ib. 

Plelo   ...  349 

Pl«M  .473 

Plemet    .  •349 

l*lein7         •       •  *^* 

Pl^nee-Jugon  .    ib- 

Plenty  B.   .       .  1009 

Plerin     .        .  .   849 

PlessaU  •  ib. 
PleM6      ...   853 

Plestin  849 

PleubUn  ib. 

Plettenberg       .  421  j 

FletUnbOTV  B.  .   867 

Pleudihen  849 

Plock             .  .   530 

Ploerdut     .       .  854 

Plo«nnd  ib. 

Ploneou]>Mones  850 
Ploneres  da  Faou      ib. 

Ploabaslaneo  ib. 

Plockton    .       .  272 

Ploemeur       .  .   854 

Plonaret     .       .  350 

PlouftAoe  ib. 

Plouay  354 

Ploaberre       .  .   350 

Fleudalmeseau  .  ib. 

Ploudaniel  ib. 

Plouer        .        .  ib. 

Ploeuc    .       .  .   349 

Ploesal               .  ib. 

Pioaescat  .  35'j 

PlottgauTcr    .  .    i!f. 

Plouesec    .        .  ib. 

Plougunou   .  .     ib, 

PlougMtel  ib. 
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WoodrUle  .  .  946 
Woody  Point  .  1004 
Wooler  ...  244 
Woolwich  .       289 

Woo-teaoa-sha  .  755 
Wootton-basset  819 
Worchen  .   434 

Wotton-under-edge  238 
Worcester      .    952, 949 

950 

.   811 

934 

.    245 

189 

.    3M 

419 

969 
.    189 

471 
.    374 

734 


Working    . 
Workingham 
Workington 
Worksop 
Worms  Head 
WormhoQt     • 
Worms 
Woims  I. 
Wrath  G   . 
Wreke  R.       . 
Wrisen       • 
WuHtsna 
WullerL.  . 
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Ababdfif  •  .  .    pa^  833 

AbbcuiianSf  .      785 

AbjfBnnianif  .  835 

Afifkaus,  ....  674 
jffrka,  account  of  diaooTeries  in,  24,  850 
jffrieam  nationt,      .  .  .      805 

^ritfaikidyv,      .  .  •  863 

jfftkarif  ....  667 
Jigovif  ...  836 

Agrippay  hla  deecription  of  the  Romin 

Empire,     .  .  .  ,  5 

AitMMiy  •  .  .  667 

A'inoty  ....  800 
Akhar  the  Cheat  (Mofful  Emperar  of 

Hinddetan),  hla  tomb,      .  .719 

AkushoM,  .  786 

Aibaniaus,    .  .  .         600,617 

Alexander  ike  OrecUy  his  character  and 

services  aa  a  practical  geographer,  4 
Alfimrout,  ....  969 
AmasU^hsy  .  .  .  842 

America  not  unknown    to   the   an- 
cients, note,    ...  2 

discovered  by  Norsemen  and  Co- 

lumbus,    .  .  .  .13 

progreasiTe  discovery  in,  IS,  14,  15, 

19,  20,  21,  23,  24 
Awteriean  Indians,    .  .  .893 

Ampkieeii,  who  they  were,  36 


poM  V2\ 
tion  of,     93 
100 
478 
.       645 
118 
38 
ik 
660,  841 
.       969 
0. 
.       896 


Anabapti$ti, 

AnimMe,  eeograpliical  distribntion 

Fossil  remains  of. 

Angles,  . 

AnearianM,  . 

Antkropamorpkitm  defined, 

Antceei,  who  i 

Anzegrys, 

Arabs, 

Araforas, 

Arafnras,  • 

Arameanians, 

Archdukes  i^  Austria,  who  they  are,     426 

Arctic  and  Antarctic  Circles  described,   36 

Arctic  Ocean,  ita  coasts  explored  by 
thcRossiaiM,     .  .17,23 

Aristotle,  his  geographical  knowledge,       3 

jirmenians,      .  .  119,120,645 

>4niiiniaiif,  •       121 

Amauts,  .  .  600, 617 

I  Asiatics,      ....       635 
I  Atmospkers,  eoostitntion  and  motions 
I      of  the,      •  .  •  .73 

I  Aurora  Borealis,  aecount  of,      .  8f 

t  Austrian  Archdukes.    See  Archdukes. 

Austrian  Lloyd,  account  of  it,         .      441 

Australians,      •  985 

ilfKi/aiieA^  account  of  them,  364 

,  Atars^  .  •  .  786 
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BaUr,  founder  of  Mogul  Empire,  ac- 
count of  his  tomb,      .  .   pa^  67G 
B'ACk  (Captain),  his  journey  in  search 

of  Captain  Ross,    .  .  .24 

Bafin  and  Bylot  discover  Baffin's  Bay,    1 5 
Balboa  (Vasco  Nunez  de)  discoveni 

the  Great  South  Sea,     .  13 

BnlUny  (Captain),  his  discoveries  in 

the  Antarctic  Ocean,       .  .     1018 

Banian$y  •  .  .  694 

Banyans,     .  .  .  .        ih. 

Baptists,  .  .  •  121 

Barahras,  ....  833 
Barbara  (Joeaphat),  account  of  his 

travels,     .  .  .  .11 

Barentz  (William),  his  voyage  to  the 

Arctic  Regions,  .  .  15 

Bashkirs,  ....  794 
Basqius,  .  .  .  174 

Bastaards,  ....  864 
BaUas,    ....  971 

BaUies,        .  .  .  .694 

Baudin  explores  the  coasts  of  Aus- 
tralia, .  •  .21 
Baxiahurs,  .  .  .  695 
Beddas,  .  .  .  .737 
Bedouins  or  Bsdwins,  .  .  660 
Begum  Sumroo,  account  of  her,  .  720 
Behring,  account  of  his  voyages  and 

discoveries,        .  .  .  19 

Bejaks,  .  .  .  833 

Bdl,  great,  of  Bioscow,  526 

Belo<Kkees,         .  677 

Bdtires,  ....  792 
Beni'Metzab,     .  .  840 

Berdurani,  .  .  .      675 

Berebers,  .  .  842 

Betchuanas,  864 

Bhanrcu,  .  694 

BhaUies,        .  .  .  .        t6. 

Bheels,      ....  i6. 

Bhils,  .  .  .  .        t6. 

Bhooteas,  .  .  .  i6. 

Bhutiaks,     •  .  .  .       i6. 

Biriusses,  .  .  .  792 

Birmans,  ....  744 
Biman  pronunciation  of  the  letter  R,  750 
BirtAf  aiui  I>0a(A<,  proportion  of,  .  114 
Biseoe  (Captain),  lus  discoveries  in  the 

Antarctic  Ocean,  .  .1018 

Bishareens,        .  .  .  833 

Bohrahs,  ....  694 
Booriates,  .  .  792 

BooUas,  ....  694 
Botjesmen,         .  .  864 

Botanical  Regions  or  kingdoms,  asar- 

ran^  by  rrofessor  Sdiow,  .  87 
BougaiwnUe   (Captain),  his  voyages. 

and  discoveries,  ...  19 
Brahminieai  Hindoos,  account  of  them,  691 
Brahoes,  .  .  .  677 

Bretons,  ....  174 
Bringaries,         .  .  .  694 

Brin^rahs,  .  .  ,       ib. 

British  Empire,  tabular  view  of  it,        311 
BroughUm  (Lieut  W.  R.),  his  voyages 
and  discoveries,  .  20 


Browne  ( W.  6.),  his  travels  in  ACriea, 

&c.  .  .  pags  25 

Bruce  (James),  his  travels  in  Africa,  &e.  t6. 
Buddhists,         ...  125 

Budhuks,     .  .  .694 

Bugis,    ....  971 

Bukhtairi,   .  .  .  .667 

Bulgarians,  600 

Buriates,      .  .  .  .792 

Burkhardt  (John  Lewis),  his  travels 

in  Syria,  Nubia,  &c.        .  .        27 

Burroughs  (Stephen),  his  voyage  to 

the  Arctic  Ocean,  .  .        15 

Byron   (Captain   John),   his  voyage 

round  the  world,  .  .        18 


Cabot   (John   and    Sebastian),   their 

voyages  and  discoveries, 
Cabnllo  (Rodriguez)  explores  N.W. 

coast  ot  America, 
CoBsar  (C.  J.),  his  services  to  geography, 
Caffres,  .... 
CaUli  (Rene),  his  travels  in  Africa, 
Caiatans, 

CaUndc^,  nature  and  use  of  the,     . 
Ccdtinists, 

Camd  and  dromedary  distinguished, 
Canals — of  England, 

Scotland,  . 

Ireland, 

France, 

Belgium, 


13 
14 


»igium, 
Holland,    . 
Germanv, 
Denmark, 


864 
27 
587 
52 
120 
634 
217 
278 
305 
341 
381 
386 
394 
481 
497 
523 
544 
573 
815 
765 
910 
937 
512 
897 


Sweden, 

Russia, 

Spain, 

Italy, 

Egypt, 

China, 

Canada, 

United  States, 

Carelains,    . 

Caribs,     .... 

Carpini  (John  de  Piano),  his  journey 

into  Tartary,        ...  8 

Cart€r€t  (Captain  Philip),  his  voyage 

round  the  world,        .  18 

Cartier  (Jacques),  his  voyages  to  Ca- 
nada, ...  .14 
CastUlians,  ...  537 
Catholies,  .  .  .  .118 
Chaloms,  ...  750 
Champlain(Ssanue\)  founds  tiie  F^reneh 

colony  of  Canada,  •        15 

ChaneeUor  (Richard)  first  penetrates 

to  the  White  Sea,  15 

Chartsof  the  world  in  the  middle  ages,    1 1 
Chechenzies,        ...  787 

C^eremisses,  •  .      512 

Chcrons,  ...  694 

Chinese,       ....      756 
ChristianUv,  general  aecsimt  of  its 

principal  sects,  118 

Chuckchee,    ....      794 
CSIifrdUf— Roman,  118 

3z 


Aiig|imi» 


—  BYingefiaUy 


121 

•        tfr. 

i6. 

.      512 

785 

CiroMifi  ol  fin^and  and  Wakt,  teUai 

oi^andtfwooaiitiMiiidiidediiiMBli,  S2S 
CIMj»  (Rnjr  Goii9»lei  de),  Ut  «ai- 

iMMijr  to  THneriaiiei  10 

'  OKnofMyDAtareandttieonrQ^.  79 

CUMki— oTOMUBritdn,  .      ZU 

■ Fniiee.     ...  861 

HollMid»  .893 

^— Dennuaky  483 

"        iiwoumiy  ...       wi 

- '      SpaiHy       ...  551 

^— ^  Pttrtngrif        •  •  •      556 

Coiwmbmi  or  Ootom  (OnlrtoplMr),  Ui 

▼ojagM  to  AmericAy  13 

Gba^^(iBtiiii«r^),pQiiiliortfM^         48 
ClNi^irfafiMy  tride  of  Ae  Hum  oT  pw- 
patotly  .  •  •  83 

MMMyVMllOlMllWl^    •  •  •        131 

OM*(&p(.Jaa.)MooaiilorhiiTogrii|i%  19 
CMiM,    ....  694 

OopU,  .119 

CbrMMy  773 

Cbmioiy  a  Evmaikible  road  in  Iti^y  573 
Oprfffwo^  hit  TogragM  to  Anwrifliy  .  13 
CbrtM  (Hflmando)  «zplorM  and  om- 

qofln  Mezieoy  ...  14 

OMMoooniiiy  Homerie  and  lUrioiBtv  3 
votifwifc^      .  •  .  •      615 

Omyaki,  694 

CountUi — of  England  and  Wakiy        223 

Scotland,         .  .  .275 

Ireland,     .  .  805 

»— -  Canada,  .  .      910 

Hungary,  .  .  454 

Civo/e— correct  meaning  of  the  word,  109 
Croatiam,  .  .  447 

Currents  of  the  ocean,  account  of,  .  68 
Cvmri,    ....  174 

duckei,        .  .  .  .442 

DamanUf  .  .  864 

Dampier  ^WHUam),  his  voyages  and 

discoveries,  .  .        17 

DanakU,  ...  836 

Danetf  ....  478 
Daoodputras,     .  .  694 

Datis  (John)  discovers  Davis  Strait,  14 
Dayaksy    ....  972 

DaySf  solar,  siderial,  and  mean,        .      37 
Decreet  of  laiitudey---meBsare  of  three 
diiferent  denominations  in  each  pa- 
rallel, from  the  equator  to  the  poles,    54 
XknAam  and  Gapperton,  their  tnvels 

and  discoveries  in  Africa,       .  26 

Dervuh€»i  ....  123 
DeuUchy        •      ,  ,  399 

Dk^nvars,        .  695 

Diag  (Bartholomew)    discovers    the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  .  .  12 

Doorauneet,  .      675 

Dnmedarjf  and  camel  distingiilshedy     634 
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tlwwoild»  pt^i 

DnmB,  ...  645 

DmalkmMlsMtdt     .  .117 

^^  ,  (d^),  Botioe orWi  wyagM,  22 
MramL  ...  675 

Z>'rrma0  (Outein),  hk  diMofwiBB  in 

Hw  Anteetto  Oecan,  .    1018 

DmntoA,  a  Hfaidoo  leatiTy,  doiailMd,  794 
Dufcft,    .  •  •  .  317 

Dmol  eolonio^  .393 

Aftly  its  dioMMioni  and  figoN^  48 

JRpp^am,         ...  819 

JSmaidt$f  .667 

EUdHo  jpAiMsiiMi  of  flw  atntrifiiiwiTt 

deacnbed.       -.  .  .  85 

EUnkrkmtUpMim,whaXibiefwmnt  18 
J5bfMrorqf6w«MNijr,liia  proper  titles  475 
Em$tfriam$g  •  .645 

Etaneattmma  (Baa^  Adndnd  Bmni  d*) 
▼oyigo  in  aoarcli  of  Ia  PenoM^ 
1  dheofwte  in  <lw  SoQtfa  SoM,      SO 

•  •  .  900 

.     512 
Imm  deaoribody  35 

.BTninoMi^  definition  of  then,  ik 

£raloilftMMi^  aoooont  of  his  geograplii- 

cal  ^ftt&BBU'  4 

£^3lC5inaNMi»NspQriplnaoftlw»  6 

EtUrkoMufamiiff  aeeoont  of  thdr  poo- 

oesriooflu  .  456 

EtikmognpUo  ¥nA  or  *fiynity/  what 

moantV^  .116 

.Kaiionif  <^  Oiiiiii,  his  voyageo  and 

698 
173 
6i^ 
792 


and 


Euratiantf 
Europeant, 
Euzojfzjfeei, 
ExUet  of  Siberia^  account  of. 


Fair — account  of  the  great  fair  of 

Nishnei-Novgorod,  .  .      5*27 

Fakirty     ....  123 

Falatka  or  FaUuJa,  .  .      836 

FcUHm  Start,  phenomena  of,     .  86 

Fata  MorgajMy  an  aerial  phenomenon, 

described,  .  .      85, 559 

FeUataMi,     .  .  .  .857 

Fettitait  of  the  Hindoos  and  Modems 

in  India,  .  .  .  .704 

FtftwAtm,  account  of,    .  .  117 

Fejfak,         .  .  .  .771 

Finnt,  .  .  .    491,512 

Firth — etymology  and  meaning  of  tlie 

word,  ...  263 

Fliudert  (Lieut.),  his  discoveries  in 

Australia,  .  .  .'21 

Fott'U  organic  retnaint,  some  account 

of  them,  .  .  .100 

FouIaMt,       .  .  .  .853 

Franklin  (Capt),  account  of  his  tra- 
vels in  North  America,  .  2i 
Fritont,      .            .                         887,399 
Frolnther  (Martin),    his  voyagea  in 
search  of  the  N.W.  passage,  14 
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GafaUi,  .  .  .  page  836 

GalliJUf  ....       835 

GallegoSf  .  .  .  537 

GaUi  (Fnuidsoo)  explores  the  N.W. 

coast  of  America,  .  .        14 

Gama  (Vasco  da),  his  voyage  to  India,  12 
Garrottt,  .  .  .  695 

GeneralAttemblyotihe  Kirk  of  Scotland,  269 
Geography  of  the  middle  ages,    .  1 1 

Geography — principles  of  MaUiematical,  29 

principles  of  Physical,     .  .     57 

principles  of  PoUtical,  .  110 

Geographical  SocUties,  notice  of,  .  28 
Geological  formations  of  the  Earth's 

crust,  tables  of  the,      .  .72,184 

G^orgiarUf  ....  7Q3 
Gennan  Commercial  Union fOCisoMai  off  406 
German  Emperort,  their  proper  titles, 

note,  .  .  .  •      475 

Germans,  .  .  .  399 

Germanic  Confederation,  account  of,  401 
Ghorkhas,     .  .  .  .695 

Gilbert  (Sir  Humphry),  his  voyages  to 

N.  America,    .  .  .  14 

Gipas,  .  .  .  .859 

Gipseys,  .  .  .     175, 695 

Glaciert — general  account  of  them,  64 

of  Switzerland  and  Tyrol,        .      362 

of  Spitzbergen, 


966 
44 

695 
ib, 
ib. 


Globes  and  Maps,  account  of, 
Goands,  ... 

Goonds,        .... 
Goorkhas, 
Goternmcnt  and  Society,  general  prin- 
ciples of,  .  .  .  129 
Gre<k  Cosmography  and  Geography,         2 
Greek  or  Eastern  Church,  account  of,      118 
Greeks,          .            .            .          600,617 


Griquas, 
Gurungs, 


864 
695 


Haiducks,  .  .  .  448 

Haitho's  Oriental  History,  account  of,  10 
Haraforat,  ....  969 
Hazarehs,  .  .  .  675 

Hebrew  Geography,  account  of,        .  1 

Hellenes,      .  .  .  600,617 

Henry  Duke  of  Viseu,  the  father  of 

modem  maritime  discovery,        .        12 
Hemhuttert,        ...  122 

Herodotus,  account  of  liis  traveb,  and 
extent  of  his  geographical  know- 
ledge,       ....  3 

account  of  the  interior  of  Africa,     850 

Heterotcii — who  they  are,  .  36 

Hindoos,      .  .  .  .691 

Hippalus  discovers  the  character  of 

the  Monsoons,  .  .  5 

Hipparchus — account  of  his  Geogra- 
phical System,      ...  4 
Hippocrates  —  his  work  on  Physical 

Geography,     ...  3 

Hollanders,  .  .  .       387 

Homcr*s  Coismogony,  and  extent  of  his 

geographical  knowledge,  .  .  2 

Hooly,  a  Hindoo  festival,  account  of,  704 
Horizon,  what  it  is,        .  .  32 


Horneman  (Frederick),  account  of  his 

traveb  in  Africa,  .  P<V^  ^^ 

Hospice  of  St.  Bernard's,  account  of^      374 

of  the  Domaun-tagh,  in  Turkey,    648 

Hottentots,     ....    863 
Hudson   (Henry),   his  voyages    and 

discoveries,     •  .  .     .         15 

Human  life,  duration  of,     .  .       114 

Hundreds  d  England  and  Wales,  their 

names,  .  ...  223 

Huzaras,     ....      675 
Hydrography,  phenomena  and  prin- 
ciples of,         . 


Ignes  FaJtui,  account  of  their  pheno- 
mena,      .  ... 

Independents,  their  academical  institu- 
tions, .... 

Independents, 

Indians  of.  America^ 

Indo-Britons, 

Ingushes, 

lolofs,  .... 

Ismailys, 

Italians,       .... 

Itinerarium  Hierosolymitanum,  . 

Itinerary  Distances,  measure  of. 


63 


86 

243 
121 
893 
698 
787 
854 
645 
565 
.  6 
51 


Jacobites,            .            .            .  119 

Jagas,          .            .            .            .  859 

Japanese,            .             .  798 

Jareiahs,      ....  695 

Janyahs,            ...  ib. 

Jots  or  Jauts,                       ,            ,  ib. 

Jazygers,  .  .  .  448 
/«w,  118,  127, 175, 613,  601,  695, 822,  843 

Judaism — account  of  its  tenets,        .  118 

Kabyles,  .  .  .  842 

Kajars,  ....  667 
Kalmucks,         .  .  .  771 

Kamtschatdales,      .  .  .       797 

Karaboolaks,     .  .  .  787 

Hardens,  ....  750 
Kasi-coomyks,    .  .  .  786 

Katkaris,     .  .  .  .695 

Katodis,  .  .  .  «6» 

Katshini,     .  .  .  .792 

Katties,  .  .  69& 

Kazaks,  ....  777 
Kenouz,  .  .  •  .  833 

Keyakur,     .  .  .  .771 

Khaikas,  .  .  .  «6. 

Khas^dhs,  .  .694 

Kholtcs,  ...  ib. 

Khunds,      .  .  .695 

King  (Capt  Philip)  explores  the  coasts 

of  Australia,  .21 

Kirghiz,  ...  777 

Kistes,         .  .787 

Kookies,  .  .  .  695 

Korannas,  .       864 

Koriaks,  ...  794 

Kossiwihs,  ....  694 
KatzAue  ^Captain),  his  voyages  and 

discoveries,     ...  21 

Kouhuglis,  .843 
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KmmiuUrn  (Cw^t),  liia  royages  and 

diaooTerieSy     ...  20 

KvbatktUf   .  .786 


Kurd$y 
Kur€$, 
Kyberee$, 


644 
511 
675 


774 

758 

27 


LadromeSy 

Laing  (Major^,  his  trayeb  in  Africa, 

JjoJUty  definition  and  general  aooount 

ofthenii  .66 

XoJb,  .         «  .  667 

LamoMy  priests  and  monks  of  Budd- 
hism, m  Tibet,      .  .  .      772 
LamtkaKy           ...  849 
Land,  phenomena  of  the,    .            .        57 
Lander  (John  and  Richard)  discover 

the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  .  26 

Loot,  ....      749 

XaP^roMffyhisvojk'agesanddificoyeries,   20 
Laj>$,  491 

LtUUudff  measurement  of  the  degrees 

of  Utitude  on  the  earth's  surface,         41 
Latour  d'Antergme,  tituho*  first  grena- 
dier of  France,  .  408 
hedifard  (John),  his  travels,              .      25 
Li  Mairt  and  Schouten,  their  voyages 

and  discoveries,  .  16 

Leo  Afriea  mm,  his  Geography  of  Africa,   25 
XfMTAif,  786 

Leitont,        .  .  .511 

Litfkt-koMies  of  England  and  Wales,      180 

ofScotUnd,  .  .  262 

Ll^ktHtngf  phenomena  of,  .  85 

JAnifamy  an  emblem  of  the  Mahadeo 

Siva,  in  India,     .  .  .701 

LUkuanuiniiy       .  .  .  ift, 

Lironians,  .  .  .51*2 

Loch  and  Lough^  meaning  of,     .  295 

Lolofy  .  *  .  .  .      757 

Longitudfs,  definition  of  the,       .  33 

Loo-rhoo-anSf  .  .  .       773 

LoodnnahSf         .  .  .  65)4 

Lunctas,       ....       605 
Lnthfrans,  .  .  TJO 

Macquf^n  (James)  proves  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Niger  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,      ....       850 
3fade(fa*i^f,         .  .  .  8G9 

Alapehan  (Fernando),  his  voy:»po  to 

Pacific  Ocean,        .  .  .13 

3fagn€tism,  phenomena  of  ttrn.'strinl,      87 
Miiifi/arff  .  '  .  447 

MiinoiHetan9f  .  .  .       ]'2'2 

Mahrattas,  .  .  .  fiP.S 

Maiu6te$f     .  .  .617 

Mairt,  .  .  696 

J^fiilaifs,        ....       752 
MaUifianSj         .  .  .  J)()8 

Maudchtrin,        •      .  .  .771 

JManderUU  (Sir  John),  account  of  his 

travels,  .  .  10 

J/rtwt/iiKTfV*,  .  .         806, 804 

Mankind,  geographical  diMtribution  of,  105 


land  physioaldasBi- 
fication  of,  pa^  107 

—  elasBJfiration,  according  to  lan- 
guages,    •  •  •  .       116 

—  claiwifiratlnin  according  to  reli 


I 


glODB,        -  .  .  .  117 

mixture  of  races,  lUD 

influence  of  external  causes  on 

their  social  condition,  .  110 

Mammekin-ffiXy  a  curious  fcmntain  at 

Brussels,  .382 

Mapt  and  Giobes,  account  of,     .  44 

Mapellakty  .  6Sb' 

MaravaSy  .  .  .  i6. 

Mareeilinut  (Ammianus),  hn  oontri- 

butiotts  to  ancient  Geography,  .  7 
Marckand,  his  voyages  and  dUcoveries,  2 1 
Mariner^$  Compass,  the  points  of  the,  48 
Marintu  o/Tyrt,  his  geography,  6 

Afaronitet,  .  .  120,646 

Jftitmo/iMa,  definition  of,  117 

Maikftnatictd  Geography,  principles  of,   2 J 
Afeehis,  ...  696 

MedkUixed  Princes  of  Germany,  table 

of,  .  .  .     •        .      420 

Mda  (Pomponius),  his  Geography^  6 

Memacenxy  .  .  '         667 

Mendana,  his  voyages  in  the  South  Sea,    1  •> 
MennonvfU,        .  121 

Mereator's  Geographical  System,  18 

Projection,        .  .51 

Meridians,  account  of,  SO,  45 

Mesta,  an  iniquitous  corporation   in 

Spain,       .... 
Mrteorologicai  f^euomena,  general  ac- 
count of,  . 
Meteors  and  Meteorites,  general  ac- 
count of,  ... 
Mfthoiiifts, 

MettcalliSt    .... 
Miilotti, 

Mexico,  discovery  and  conque.-t  of, 
Mineralo^jical  TaUc  of  Euroj»e, 

of  Asia, 

of  Afnra, 

—  of  America, 

Mingreliauf^ 

Minnje,  account  of  the, 

^fiftdjegkif, 

Mohurrutu,Q.  M<><Uni  festival  in  IiMlia, 

3li>fucca9,  exi'lortul  Kn«l  colonizt-d  by 

the  Dutch, 
Mongols,      .... 
Montefige  Arabs, 
\'oHtt  negrins^ 

Months,  nature  and  ien^hs  of, 
Moon,  motions  and  ecli))f«ett  of  the. 
Moors,      .... 
Moplays,      .... 
Morarians, 

Mordnins,     .... 
Mortality,  ratio  of  liunuMi, 
Moslems,      .... 
Motoualis, 
Mountains,    absolute     and     u  latlvo 

heights  of, 
arrangement  »'f,      . 
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Mountaini,  stmetnre  of,     .  page  62 

—  genenl  table  of  the  moontains  of 
Europe,  .  .  .  142 

of  Aaa,  .  .  .       625 

of  Africa,  .  .  802 

of  America,     .  •      873 

Afughi,     .  .  .  .  696 

Murghteet,  ....  677 
Mu9C0tiU9,         .  .  .  512 

Mutsdmant,  .  .  .123 

NadWy  definitioii  of  the  word,     .  32 

Nahro9u$f  .  .  .      677 

Na%r$y    ....  696 

Namaquoi,  .  .  .      864 

NassarUtf  .  .  .  645 

Nastariani,  ,  .  .        t6. 

Kary  —  classification  of  ships  In  the 

Royal  Navy  of  Great  Britain,  noU,    200 
NayakadicUf      ^     ,  .  •       696 

NayakSf  ...  t6 

Nearchuty  his  voyage  in  the  Indian  Sea,  4 
Neeerety  ....  645 
Negroesy  .  .  .  853 

NegtorianSy  •  .  .  119,644 

Nettorian  Church,  account  of,  .  118 
Newarty  .  .  .  696 

New  Zedlandeny     .  .  .    1006 

Niadit,    ...  .  693 

Nizamy  title  of  the  ruler  of  Hydrabad, 

in  India,  .  .  .      725 

Nizam-AdawltU,  criminal   courts   in 

India,  ...  706 

Noabah,  ....  833 
Noeere$y  .  .  .  645 

Nocirety         .  .  .  .      i6 

Nogayty  .  .  .  528 

Norsemen  discover  America,  note,  .  13 
North-We$t  P€u$age,  voyages  for  the 

discovery  of,  .  .  23 

Norwemauty  .  .  .      499 

Notib<Ay  .  .  .  833 

Nora  ZemJtHa  discovered,    .  .        15 

(k^ajiy  general  divisions  of  the,    .  67 

Oehfherey  his  voyage  in  the  North  Sea,  15 
Oderic  ofPortenaUy  account  of  his  travels,  1 0 

Ooriantt  .  •  .  .  696 
Optical  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,    84 

Orteliuty  his  geography,       .            .  18 

Osinanleey            .             .             .  5f>9 

Ossetesy         ....  7H7 

Ogt/akSy              .            .            .  793 

Othtnanfee,               .             .             .  599 

Ohnankhail,        .             .             .  675 

Ottomans,     ....  599 

Ovahiy    ....  869 

Pantheifmy  definition  of,  ''  .  117 

Papal  Croremment,  account  of,  .  568 
Papuoi,  ...  969 

Parhelia,  or  mock  suns,  account  of,  87 
Pariahty  ....  693 
Park  (Muugo),  his  travels  in  Africa,    25, 

26,  850 
Parliamentary  Representation  of  Eng- 
Und,  .  .  .  257 


Parliamentary  representation  of  Scot- 
land,      .  .  .  p<ige  291 

of  Ireland,  .  .  310 

Parry  (Captain),  his  voyages  to  the 

Arctic  regions,     .  •  .28 

Parseet,  .  .  .  696 

Paaha  or  Bathaw,  a  Turkish  title  of 

honour,    •  .  •  •      603 

Pattai,  .  .  750 

PatagonianSy  .  .       896 

Patant,  ...  696 

Pavneety      ....       898 
Ptarf  fishery  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  659 

at  Ceylon,  .  .  736 

Pecherety      .  .  .  .      896 

PegoUttiy  his  Itinerary  through  Central 

Asia,  ...  9 

PeguanSy      ....       744 
Perch,  extraordinary  one  at  Kaiser- 

slautem,  .  .  409 

Perioscii— who  they  are,     .  .        36 

Periplus  of  the  EIrythrean  Sea,  6 

Permian*,  .  .  512 

Pertiane,     ....      666 
Peutinger*9  TdUee,  accoimt  of,  .  6 

Phansygars,  .  .  .      698 

Phceniciant,  account  of  their  naviga- 
tions and  discoveries,  .  1 
Phofphoreteenoe  of  the  ocean,          .        G5 
Physical  Climates,  general  account  of,      79 
Physical  Geography,  in  relation  to  the 
inorganic  part  of  the  earth,          .        57 

in  relation  to  organized  beings,       88 

Pilgrimages  of  the  middle  ages,       .  7 

Pinjra-Pol,  an  hospital  for  animals 

at  Surat,         .  .  .  724 

Pimon  explores  the  coasts  of  South 

America,  .  .  .13 

Pizarro  (Francisco)  conquers  Peru,  14 
Pliny,  his  contributions  to  ancient  geo- 
graphy, ....  5 
PoUsy  account  of  the  North  and  South,  80 
Poles,  .  .  .  .511 
Pole-star,  ...  80 
Poliars,  .  .  .  .693 
Political  Geography,  or  Geography  in 

relation  to  mankind  in  society,    .       110 
Polo  (Marco),  his  travels  in  Asia,  8 

Polynesians,  .1012 

Po/ytik«iM»— definition  of  the  term,        118 
Population  of  Uie  globe,  .       109,  127 

ratio  of  its  increase,    .  •       114 

of  Great  Britain  in  1841,  1021 

Portuguese,      .  .  .551, 698 

Portuguese  names,  pronunciation  of,       531 
PosiduniuSy  the  Astronomer,  his  no- 
tions of  geography,  .  •  5 
Pre^yteries  of  Scotland — table  of  their 
names,   localities,   and  constituent 
parts,       ....      270 
Procopius,  his  contributions  to  ancient 

geography,  ...  7 

Projections  of  the  Sphere,  aoooont  of,     48 
Pronunciation  of  the  Scottish  letter  Z,  263 

of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  names,  531 

*— ^  of  Birman  letter  R,    .  .      750 

Prussians,  •  .  .  463 
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•  Ot  Cmtnl  AfSm,  850 

^—  hk  ijiiBin  cf  AtronoBiy,  84 

JHunftioMf  •  •  •  M9 

y*M««i  rrifi  697 

PtefmMit,HM!redb(K^ortlMHiiidM»  701 
iyft«u  ol  IfmeiUeiy  aeecNmt  of  hk 
Ti^jagesy         ...  4 

OMMTraBt  ofAi^imd0  deMribed,  .  44 
Qadbtn,  aooounlol  the  religioiis  Mit 

•o  ciUedy  •  •  •      131 

QirihifyhkdMeoveriMintlieSoiilliSea,    16 

Arflvayi  ol  Eoi^hyid  and  Wakt,   .      921 

Soodand,     .         .  .  S78 

Iielaiid,  165»a04 

FnuMe,     ...  840 

— — -  BelghiiDy  •  •      881 

— — —  Gennaiiy,   .  894 

^— —  AostriMi  £iiiflve^  488 

—  RiMiia,  528 

Italy,     .        .  .488 

United  States  of  North  Amerioa,  987 

Aria  and  Gouda,  genoral  theovy  o^  78 
JM«5o«^  aooounl  of  the,     .  84 

JUmfootBf  •  .  •  697 

JW^A  (Sir  Walter),  his  roy^  to 

Vhtsinia,  .  .  •    .    14 

ilMMMMJM,         ...  697 

Ktliffiom  of  mankind,  aeeoimt  of  tha 

principal,  .117 

AuMb,   ....  677 

JKifcrt,  gcognmhioal  diatrilmtion  €i,       66 

—  table  of  the  lengths,  area  of  iStm 
basins,  &c.  of  the  principal  rivers  in 
the  world,  .  .66 

Rot^trtin,  his  voyage  round  dicworid,  18 
Hvkiliait,  ....  697 
Jiotnan  Catholic  Religion^  account  of,  118 
Raman  Catholie  CclU^  in  Britain,  24 1 
Raman  names  in  Switzerland,  .       S65 

Ra$$  (Captain  James),  his  researches 

and  discoveries   in    the   Antarctic 

Ocean,  .  .  .  .       1018 

Ross  (Captain  Sir  Jolin),  his  voyages 

to  the  Arctic  regions,  .  .      23,  24 

Rotten  Borougksoi  England  and  Wales,  258 
Roumi,  .  €00, 617 

Rubntguis  or  Ruyshroeck  (William), 

his  journey  into  Tartary,  .  8 

Russians,  .  .  511 

Russniaks,    ....      447 

Babeism,  account  of,       .  118 

tSamoiedes,  ....  793 
'f$t  Charles  Borromeo,  his  monument,  574 
ikUrllUes  of  JupUer,  their  use  in  geo- 
graphy, ...  39 
SaroyaiydSf  ....  575 
SaxonSy  .  .  .  .  399 
Savanians,  .  .  .  792 
Sehildherger,  his  travels  iu  Asia,  1 1 
Schoitten  and  Le  Afaire,  their  voyage 

round  the  world,       .  .  .16 

£Sctoronu;  aatnef,  pronunciation  of,  444,512 
Sea,  its  colour  and  saltncss,         .       6S»  64 


Sao,  durandlqgkttl  table  of  dw  priDdpd 

immtioM  of  Om  aea  on  the  land,  jp^  76 

SetUf  Bajpi^  Ow^k,  Ae^  general  ae- 

eomt  oi^         •            .            •  66 

SeaaMw,CBiMaaiidnalaEeo^  36 

Sedomg$^            ...  750 

Srikks,         .           .            .  .      697 

SeHfiaut,            ...  447 


fiincs,  propoKtion  of  the  two  in  mankind, 
iSlgayatfat,  • 
fiftaat,    . 
SkekkawMtik$, 

jSUffoafa^ 

SkiakM, 

SkorHand  (UbhI.),  hk  dkeoveriea  in 


rwnjwwa  ihj^iiiy 


833, 


travda  in 
New 


oMpalewiy 

Simjfpkotf 

SiotUf     ... 

SnpwsTtf 

SUmry  tn  India,  aecoont  of, 

Smitk  (Dr.  Andfew),  h 

SonthAllma, 
Smith  (Qqitein  Wm.)  ^wo 

Sooth  Shetland, 
Slum  amd  Hmii,  general  theory  of,    . 
SodmioMB, 

SoUmt  j^jataa,  tabolar  view  of  ita  prin- 
cipal elementa, 
Solis  (Juan  de),  hu  voyage  to  Sooth 

America, 
Solstices  defined  and  described, 
SvmauH,       .... 
Soonees, 
Soon^rians, 
Soofies,  philosophers  of  Persia,  account 

of,       .... 
Spanish  names,  pronunciation  of,     . 
Spaniards, 

Sphere,  projections  of  the,    . 
Ssana^ah, 

Starst  their  uses  in  geography, 
Strafto,  account  of  his  8}*8tem  of  gpo- 

graphy,     .... 
Sudder-deipanny-adairlnt,  ci\il  ctiurts 

in  India, 
Snrrille,  his  discoveries  in  AastraJa^ia, 
Suredenhor^ns, 
S%pedes, 

Stciss,  .... 

Synods  of  Scotland,  table  of, 


U5 
835 
749 
697 
833 
•&. 
842 
124 

19 
775 
747 
697 
737 
749 


600 
693 


22 

79 

120 

53 

IS 

8.J9 
1-23 
771 

6f8 
531 
537 

49 
848 

34 

5 


706 
19 
1*2*2 
4fil 
3«.i 
270 


Taj'Mahal,  at  Agra,  one  of  the  won- 


Tajiks, 

dcrs  of  the  wond, 
Tafains,        .... 
Tao-sse, 

Tartar  travelling,  in  Turkey, 
Tartars  <^  Siberia, 
Tasman  (Abel  Jansen),  his  vo>'agea  and 

discoveries  in  Australasia, 
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71<» 
744 
1-26 
607 
7ir> 
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Tatars,  or  Tartan,         .  .   page  635 

Taujihs,  ....  666 
Temperature  of  difTerent  countries,  ge- 
neral theory  of  the,  .  .  82 
Temperature  of  the  ocean,  .  65 
Tei>tiarei,  .  .  .  .61*2 
Thibetans,  ...  772 
Thugs,  .  .  .  .698 
Tiltboos,  ...  849 
Tides,  account  of,  .  .  .  67 
Tivie,  equation  of,  .  .  38 
Tongooses,  ....  792 
Tonquinese,  .  .  .  748 
Torguths,  .  .  .  .771 
Torres,  a  Spanish  navigator,  diBCOvers 

Torres' Strait,  .  .  16 

Trarelling,  in  India,  .  •      710 

in  Turkey,  .  .  607 

Trongsus,     ....       750 
Tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricom^  36 

Tscnoudes,  .  .  .  512 

Tschttktschi,  .  .  .794 

Tnaricks,  .  .  .849 

Tuckejf  (Captain  J.  R.),  his  expedition 

to  Congo,        ...  26 

Tudas,         .  .  .  .697 

Turcolanees,        .  .  .  675 

Turcomans,  .  .  645, 780 

Turks,    ....  599 

Turkish  words  ex^\amed,     .  .       613 

T}/chO'Brahe,  his  system  of  astronomy^    34 

Ulema,  « the  learned"  of  Turkey,  601 

Usbeks,  ....  777 

Vancouver  (Captain),  his  voyages  and 

diFcoveries,  .  .  .21 

Ved/is,  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,     702 
Veddas,  .  .  .  737 

Vegetables,  geographical  distribution  of,   88 

classification  of,  by  De  Candolle 

and  Bory  St.  Vincent,      .  .        91 

Veguls,  .  .  .  512 


Viscayno  (Sebastian)  explores  N.W. 
coast  of  America,        •  .    page  14 

Volcanoes,  general  character  and  ac- 
count of,  ...        60 

Votiaks,  .  .  .  512 

Waahecu,  ...  698 

Wahabees,  .  .  .124 

Wallachians,     ...  600 

WaUis  (Captain),  his  voyage  round  the 

world,      .  .  .  .18 

Walloons,  ...  377 

Waralis,      .  .  .  .698 

Water,  phenomena  of,     .  .  63 

its  action  on  the  land,  .        69 

fresh,  salt,  and  minexid  waters,       64 

motions  of  the  water,         .  67 

WeddeU  (Ci^t.  James),  his  discoveries 

in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,   .  .     1018 

Wenden,  .  .  .  463 

WUloughby  (Sir  Hugh),  his  voyage  to 

the  North  Sea,  ...  15 
TFtiKJf,  their  nature,  causes,  and  effects,  74 

account  of  sea  and  land  winds,        75 

Vents  Ihminans,        .  .        78 

Woguls,  ...  793 

Yakuts,       .  .  .  .793 

Yankees,  .  .  .  941 

Years,  lengtli  of  solar  and  sidereal,         37 
Yezidees,  .  .  .  646 

Yezirs,  ...  609 

Yorlikhs,  .  .  .  645 

Z  in  Scottish  names,  pronunciation  of,  263 
Zenith,  definition  of  the,  .  .  32 
Zodiac,  signs  of  the,  .  .  35 
Zodiacal  Light,  account  of  the  pheno- 
menon so  called,  .  .  86 
Zones  of  the  earth,  account  of,  .  36 
Zoolahs,  ....  865 
Zowavcih,           .            .            •  842 


Zyraines, 


512 


THE  END. 
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